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I.   JOHN  HENRY  WICHERN. 

Poandor  of  the  Roafh  House,  or  Institution  of  Rescue  at  Horn,  near  Hambus. 


John  Henrt  Wichern,  whose  name  will  ever  be  associated  with 
one  of  the  most  interesting  educational  and  reformatory  movements 
of  the  age,  as  founder  and  superintendent  of  the  Rough  Housb, 
{Hauke  Haus,)  near  Hamburg,  was  born  in  that  city  on  the  2l8t  of 
April,  1808.*  His  father  was  a  notary  and  sworn  translator,  and 
gave  his  son  the  advantages  of  the  best  education  which  Hamburg 
aflforded.  He  attended  the  Johanneum  and  the  academic  gymnasium 
of  his  native  city,  and  afterward,  till  1830,  pursued  a  course  of  the- 
ological study  at  Gottingen  and  Berlin.  Soon  after  passing  his  ex- 
amination in  theology  at  Hamburg,  he  went  practically  to  work,  vis- 
iting the  poor  and  the  needy  in  the  corners  and  the  streets  of  the 
city,  and  undertaking  the  direction  of  a  free  Sunday  school  for  poor 
children,  in  which  he  soon  assembled  four  or  Rvq  hundred  scholars 
and  ab<:)ut  forty  volunteer  teachers.  Wichern  declined  the  proposi- 
tions made  him  at  this  time  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  a  clergyman, 
as  his  thoughts  were  already  occupied  in  planning  such  an  institution 
as  he  opened  near  Hamburg,  in  the  Rough  House,  at  Michelmas,  1833. 

The  Rough  House,  (Raukc  Jlaus,)  was  the  name,  by  which  a  small 
property,  on  a  lane  leading  out  of  the  village  of  Horn,  four  miles  from 
Hamburg  was  known,  consisting  of  small  thatched  cottage,  shadowed 
by  a  large  chestnut  tree,  and  two  or  three  acres  of  ground  partially 
cleared  up,  through  which  straggled  a  little  brook.  In  the  prosecu- 
tion of  a  jdan,  suggested  by  his  missionary  labors  among  the  poor  of 
Hamburg,  of  establishing  a  House  of  Rescue  for  destitute,  vagrant, 
and  vicious  children,  not  yet  convicted  by  the  courts  of  crime,  Mr. 
Wichern,  aided  by  a  voluntary  association  of  like  minded  men,  and 
by  a  small  donation  of  three  hundred  dollars,  took  possession  of  this 
rough  cottage  with  his  mother,  and  in  a  few  weeks  received  into  his 
family  three  boys  of  the  worst  description,  and  adopted  them  as  his 
children.  One  by  one,  he  added  to  their  number  from  the  same  class 
until  his  family  circle,  with  himself  and  mother,  embraced  fourteen  per- 
sons— twelve  of  them,  the  least  hopeful  of  t^e  juvenile  population  of 
the  city.  And  there  under  that  thatched  roof,  with  that  unpromising 
^ound,  with  the  help  of  his  dovout  mother,  with  a  well  spring  of 
Christian  charity  in  the  hearts,  and  words  of  kindness  on  the  lips  of 
both,  Mr.  Wichern  succeeded  in  inspiring  those  children  with  the 
attachments  of  a  home — in  cultivating  filial  allections,  almost  dormant — 

♦  Wc  are  indebted  for  the  principal  facts  of  this  Memoir  lo  the  Convertnti'ms- Lexicon. 


0  JOHN  HENRT  WICHERN. 

in  forming  habits  of  profitable  industry,  and  laying  the  foundations  of 
a  good  moral  character  on  which  they  subsequently  built  up  a  useful 
life.  From  these  small  beginnings,  without  the  aid  at  any  time  of 
large  governmental  grants,  and  of  but  one  large  legacy  [of  $13,500,] 
the  institution  has  expanded,  until  in  1854,  the  grounds  included 
thirty-two  acres,  portions  of  which  are  tastefully  laid  out  in  walks  and 
shrubbery,  and  all  of  which  are  highly  cultivated ;  to  the  original 
Rough  Ilouse  have  been  added  fourteen  buildings  of  plain  but  sub- 
stantial construction,  scattered  in  a  picturesque  manner  about  the 
grounds,  and  the  principles  of  Family  Organization,  Christian  Training 
and  Industrial  occupation  have  been  preserved  and  improved,  until  it 
has  become  the  working  model  for  a  new  order  of  preventive  and 
reformatory  agencies  in  every  country  of  Europe. 

Since  1840,  as  the  foundation  of  asylums  for  destitute  children  has 
£:>llowed  in  Germany,  France  and  England,  Dr.*  Wichern  has  aided 
various  enterprises  of  a  similar  character.  He  had  already  united 
under  the  name  of  the  Inner  Mission  almost  all  acUve  efforts  in 
Germany  for  the  moral  and  religious  improvement  of  the  destitute 
and  vicious,  when  chiefly  through  his  instrumentality,  the  Central 
Committee  for  the  Inner  Mission,  was  appointed  at  the  iirst  Ecclesias- 
tical Convention,  (die  KirckenTag^  at  Wittenberg,  in  Sept,  1848. 
Through  this  committee  of  which  he  was  a  member,  Wichern  gained 
a  much  wicler  field  for  his  activity.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Kirchen-Tag,  and  on  his  travels  in  every  part  of  Germany  he  aids  by 
word  and  deed  the  establishment  of  societies  and  institutions  for  the 
promotion  of  education,  and  the  care  of  the  sicJt,  poor  and  imprisoned. 

Upon  his  return  from  a  journey  to  England  in  1851,  the  Prussian 
government  employed  him  to  visit  the  houses  of  correction,  and 
prisons  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  attempt  their  improvement.  Pre- 
vented by  these  active  duties  from  literary  exertions  he  has  published 
but  little.  His  work  on  "  the  Inner  Mission  of  the  German  Evangeli- 
cal Church"  (Ilamb.  1849,)  presents  his  principles  concerning  free 
christian  charity  and  its  relations  to  the  ecclesiastical  and  social  ques- 
tions of  the  day.  Since  1844  he  has  published  the  "Flying  Leaves 
of  the  Rough  Ilouse,"  (Fliegende  Blatter  des  Rauhen  Hause,)  in 
which  are  contained  a  portion  of  the  addresses  which  he  has  made  at' 
the  different  ecclesiastical  conventions. 

The  accompanying  diagrams,  copied  from  a  number  of  the  "  Flying 
Leaves,'*  exhibit  the  outward  aspects  of  the  Rough  House,  as  they 
appeared  to  the  Editor  of  this  Journal  in  1854, — and  the  article  which 
follows,  will  present  the  principles  on  which  it  has  been  conducted. 

•In  1851,  he  received  from  the  University  of  II*lIe,the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philology. 
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Entering  the  grounds,  which  are  enclosed  only  by  a  hedge,  at  the  gate 
which  fronts  the  chapel,  on  the  right,  (1,)  is  the  original  Rough  House, 
the  cradle  of  the  institution,  and  just  back  of  it  the  large  chestnut  tree, 
beneath  which  so  many  happy  reunions  haye  been  celebrated.  In  the 
Rough  House  are  accommodations  for  a  family  of  tweWe  boys,  the  chief 
of  this  family  and  several  of  the  brothers.  There  is  also  an  apartment 
where  the  new  comers  are  received  until  they  can  be  distributeil  into 
their  appropriate  groups,  and  the  business  office.  Passing  up  the  grav- 
eled walk,  is  a  side  path  to  the  left,  which  leads  to  the  (2,)  Book  Bindery, 
(Bueh-bindereiy)  and  (3,)  the  Stereotype  Foundry,  in  which  some  of  the 
inmates  are  employed  under  trained  workmen.  Further  to  the  left  (4,) 
stands  the  Swiss  House,  {Schweizer-Haus^)  erected  in  1834.  This  is  the 
Porter's  Lodge  and  the  Printing  Office,  with  accommodations  for  a  family 
of  twelve  boys,  and  their  chief,  and  two  brothers.  Directly  beyond  the 
lodge  and  the  bindery  is  the  lake,  into  which  the  labor  of  the  boys  has  ex- 
panded the  once  straggling  brook,  and  on  its  borders  droop  the  willow 
and  the  ash,  beneath  which  (1 6,)  stands  the  Fisherman's  Hut,  {FicTierh^tte^) 
erected  in  1840,  for  the  residence  of  a  group  of  boys,  with  two  brothers. 

On  the  right  and  just  beyond  the  Rough  House,  stands  (25,)  a  new 
dwelling  erected  in  1853,  for  the  residence  of  a  family  of  twelve  boys, 
and  a  circle  of  brothers  and  assistants.  The  structure  is  very  conven- 
ient, and  the  cost  was  about  $1,500.  In  the  northeast  comer  of  the 
grounds,  (16,)  is  the  Bee  Hive,  (Blenenlcorhj)  erected  in  1841,  with  ac- 
commodations for  a  group  of  twelve  boys,  and  a  circle  of  brothers. 

Directly  in  front  of  the  gate  by  which  we  entered,  and  in  full  sight,  is 
(28,  24,)  a  group  of  buildings,  in  which  is  the  chapel,  (Anstaltshich^y) 
erected  in  1835,  the  school-rooms,  the  library,  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment for  the  girls,  and  (23,)  the  residence  of  the  director  of  all  this  por- 
tion of  the  institution.  Here  too  is  the  linen  room,  the  store  room,  and 
the  only  kitchen  on  the  premises.  Adjoining  the  church  is  (22,)  the 
dwelling  for  two  families  of  giris,  and  to  the  right  (20,)  the  Wash  House, 
{Woiehereiy)  and  Drying  House,  (21.) 

Passing  to  the  lefl  from  the  church,  and  its  associated  buildings,  we 
pass  on  the  right  (18,  17,)  the  House  of  Industry,  {Arheithaus,)  with 
workshops  for  carpentering,  shoemaking,  slipper  manufactoring,  tailoring, 
weaving,  &c.,  with  apartments  (15,)  called  the  Shepherd's  Cot,  {Hirten- 
hiitte.)  for  a  family  of  boys,  and  a  circle  of  brothers.  Beyond  and  back, 
screened  by  the  trees,  are  (14,)  the  bam  and  stables ;  and  on  the  left  (13,) 
is  the  bakery,  (12,)  and  residence  of  the  farmer. 

In  the  northwest  corner,  fronting  on  a  beautiful  lawn,  and  with  a  back 
ground  of  oaks,  (8,  9,  10,)  the  Institute  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Inner  Mis- 
sion, with  chambers,  school-rooms  and  library,  for  the  teachers  and 
brothers,  hosj)ital  and  bathing  accommodations  for  the  whole  establish- 
ment, and  the  book-store,  and  counting-room. 

Beyond  the  lawn  (0,)  stands  (5,)  the  Mother  House,  (Mutterhaus,)  the 
private  residence  of  the  family  of  the   Superintendent. 
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RACHE  HAUBj  NEAR  HAMBURGH. 


To  the  full  account  we  have  given  in  another  place*  of  the  Rauhe 
Haus  [Rough-House]  or  "  Institution  of  Rescue,"  established  and  con- 
ducted by  T.  H.  Wichern,  at  Horn,  near  Hamburgh,  we  add  extracts 
from  the  Annual  Reports  and  published  journals  of  that  eminently  suc- 
cessful philanthropist,  as  we  find  them  in  Miss  Carpenter's  Reformato- 
ry Schools.  His  experience  will  be  most  valuable  to  all  who  are  desi- 
rous of  conducting  similar  institutions ;  it  will  encourage  them  under 
failures,  warn  them  against  unreasonable  expectations,  and  at  the  same 
time  prove  to  tliem  that  in  due  time  we  shall  reap  if  we  faint  not 

"On  the  8th  of  Octol)er,  1832,  on  a  Monday,  at  the  house  of  the  schoolmaster,  Mr. 
B.,  where  the  mero(>prs  of  the  male  V^isiling  Socictv  had  assembled,  the  question  was 
raised :  *  If  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  again  to  be  nrmly  established  in  our  city,  it  is 
necessary,  among  of  hfT  things,  to  found  a  house  for  the  sole  object  of  rescuing  the 
children  from  sin  and  disbelief! ' 

"The  assembly  consisted  almost  entirely  of  men  limited  in  means,  and  unaccus- 
tomed to  conduct  public  undertakings.     The  next  meeting  was  appointed  for  November. 

"  In  the  meantime  it  occurred,  that  as  a  member  of  our  society,  was  one  day  sitting 
at  his  desk,  enga|:ed  in  his  business,  a  man  nearly  unknown  to  him,  and  wholly  unac- 
quainted with  our  plan,  came  up  to  him,  witli  300  dollars  in  his  hand,  and  said,  *  This 
shall  be  yours  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  ;  but  I  wish  that,  if  possible,  this  sum  should 
he  expended  in  a  religious  institution,  and  in  preference  upon  a  newly  founded  one.' 
This  nappencd  on  the  iiSlh  of  October. 

"  It  now  became  necessary,  before  our  Noveml)er  meeting,  publicly  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  this  sum.  We  were  obliged  to  seek  some  man  of  sutncient  importance 
and  influence,  who  might  give  assurance  for  its  fitting  employment.  With  one  voice 
we  proposed  Mr.  S.  H.,  who  acceded  to  our  request,  and  publicly  acknowledged,  with 
us,  the  receipt  of  the  money,  and  for  the  first  time  the  name,  *  House  of  Rescue,*  was 
publicly  announced  ;  a  riddle  to  all. 

"  Nor  was  this  all,  A.  W.  Gehren,  of  our  city,  had  for  some  years  back  been  moved 
to  leave  by  w  ill  considerable  sums  for  religious  purpo.ses,  for  example,  the  erection  of 
a  church,  the  endowment  of  a  ship-preacher,  the  foundation  of  a  religious  lending- 
library,  and  lastly  a  sum  of  some  thousands  for  a  House  of  Rescue ;  and  Mr.  S.  H.  was 
appointed  executor.  He  therefore,  on  joining  us,  offered  us  17,500  dollars  for  our 
oliject.  We  thus  hoped,  in  the  following  year,  to  hire  a  house  and  receive  some 
children. 

"  In  January,  1833,  several  of  our  friends  resolved  to  issue  a  p>opular  periodical  for 
the  benefit  of  the  House.  On  the  first  Saturday  in  January,  when  wo  issued  the  first 
number,  a  female  friend,  long  maternally  inchned  toward  us,  was  moved  to  present 
100  dollars  for  the  pro|>osed  house  ;  and  in  the  following  weeks  we  learned  that  some 
maid-servants  hadf  joined  toi»ether  to  contribute  their  mite.  A  poor  shoemaker's 
workman  brought  to  me  the  whole  of  his  little  savings.     Many  similar  gifts  followed. 

"  By  July,  1H33,  after  many  difficulties  and  anxieties,  we  found  ourselves  in  secure 
possession  of  the  '  Rauhe  Haus.*  It  was  the  property  of  Mr.  S.  H.,  and  was  just  at 
this  period  most  unexpectedly  vacated  by  the  previous  tenants.  Under  its  thatched 
roof,  were  several  apartments  ;  by  it  ran  a  deep  brook,  shadowed  by  the  finest  chestnut 
tree  in  the  neighborhoo<l ;  l>eside  it  lay  a  large  garden,  with  a  fish  pond.  On  Septem- 
ber 12th,  we  ventured  to  call  a  larger  assembly  of  friends  together;  when  more  tnan  a 
hundred  joined  hearts  and  hands,  and  we  might  consider  the  House  of  Rescue  founded. 
On  the  1st  of  Noveml)er,  I  and  my  mother  entered  on  the  occupation  of  it,  and  imme- 
diately received  the  three  first  boys." 

We  learn  from  M.  Wichern's  speech  at  the  public  meeting  held  in  Hamburgh,  for 

the  foundation  of  an  "In.stitution  of  Rescue,"  September  12th,  1833,  two  facts  of 

great  significance,  which,  he  says,  "  attest  among  many  others,  that  here,  also,  we  need 

some  such  institution.     First,  a  distinct  prison-school  for  juvenile  criminals  has,  within 

*  Barnard's  National  Education  iu  Europe,  p.  43. 
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tlie  last  five  years,  been  found  necessary  in  Hamburgh.  This  institution,  opened 
with  19  children,  has,  up  to  this  time  receired  more  than  200 ;  and  many  have  been 
refused  for  want  of  room.  It  now  contains  more  than  150.  Secondly,  no  one  inter- 
ested in  such  matters  can  deny  the  increasing  depravation  of  a  certain  class  of  our 
population.  How  largely  the  juvenile  poor  have  participated  in  this  general  demorali* 
sation,  is  evidenced  by  the  fact,  that  a  special  Penal  School  has  been  obliged  to  be  ap- 
pended to  the  poor  school.** 

We  find  thus  existing  in  Hamburgh,  at  the  very  time  when  M.  Wichem  enforced  the 
necessity  of  this  "  House  of  Rescue/*  a  public  pauper  school,  which  however,  was  so 
unsuccessful  in  its  training  of  the  children  committed  to  its  care,  as  to  require  the  ad- 
dition of  a  special  "  penal  school ;  **  and  a  *'  prison  school,**  in  which  were  at  that  time 
50  children,  no  inconsiderable  number  for  one  town.  Why  did  these  not  answer  the 
desired  object,  the  prevention  and  correction  of  juvenile  crime  ?  And  why  was  their 
very  existence  regarded  as  a  proof  of  the  necessity  of  the  establishment  of  another 
kind  of  institution  ?  The  reason  will  be  obvious  to  those  who  have  become  acquainted 
with  the  real  condition  of  delinquent  children.  A  public  pauper  school,  as  such,  will 
never  raise  al)Ove  pauperism  and  vice  ;  it  can  only  do  so  when  elements  are  thrown 
into  it  which  can  be  supplied  ordy  by  voluntary  effort;  no  ^* prison  school'*  can  ever 
^ist  Uie  child  in  the  work  of  its  own  reformation,  and  without  this  it  is  next  to  hope* 
less.  M.  Wichem  felt,  then  that  a  new  principle  was  to  be  developed ;  that  was  to  be 
the  restoration  of  the  child  to  a  healthy  moral  condition,  by  placing  him  as  far  as  poe- 
sible,  in  the  position  in  which  the  Heavenly  Father  would  have  him  placed,  a  well-or^ 
dered  family,  where  his  best  faculties  and  dispositions  should  be  developed,  and  where 
be  should  be  prepared  to  be  a  useful  self-supporting  member  of  society. 

This  institution  was  not  to  send  forth  branded  convicts,  but  moral  patients,  restored 
to  health,  and  who  henceforth  should  mingle  unmarked  with  those  around  them.    The 
appropriated  designation,  "  House  of  Rescue,"  was  therefore  dropped,  and  the  new 
institution  took  its  name  from  that  belonging  to  the  old  rough  cottage  first  employed, 
the  **  Rauhe  Haus.**    **  I  particularly  recommend,"  says  M.  Wichem,  "  the  founders 
of  similar  institutions  to  select  some  indefinite  name,  such  as  Rauhe  Haus,  the  name 
by  which  the  building  had  previously  been  known.    *  Orphan,'  *  vagabond,*  &;c.,  are  not 
desirable  or  appropriate  appellations."    The  child  is,  on  admission,  at  once  made  to 
understand  that  he  is  now  to  begin  a  new  life  ;  his  former  sins  will  not  be  remembered 
sgainst  him ;  there  is  to  be  no  punishment  inflicted  on  him  for  former  transgressions; 
he  comes  as  a  retuniing  prodigal  to  a  father's  house.    "A  full  forgiveness  of  all  past  is 
announced  to  them  immediately  upon  crossing  the  threshold  of  the  Rauhe  Haus.** 
The  introduction  of  a  number  of  new  scholars  at  once  into  the  school  at  times  proved 
sifinjurious  to  the  discipline  of  the  whole,  that  M.  Wichem  regrets  that  they  had  not 
a  separate  probationary  department,  which  would  probably  in  many  cases  be  a  desira- 
ble addition  to  such  a  school,  for  he  remarks,  "  every  one  does  not  submit  at  once  to 
discipline.     But  those  longer  established^  generally  make  common  cause  with  the  masters^ 
and  are  the  most  influential  means  of  reconciling  the  new  comers  "    The  children  are  re- 
ceived at  the  request  of  the  magistrates,  not  sent  as  a  punishment, — at  the  desire  of 
the  parents,— or  on  the  application  of  the  children  themselves  ;  but  in  no  case  are  they 
retained  without  the  permission  of  the  parents.    When  the  character  of  the  school  was 
established  by  ten  years  trial,  even  respectable  parents  were  glad  to  obtain  admission 
for  unruly  children.     "  From  May'  13th,  1843,  to  May  13th,  1844,"  says  the  report,  "  73 
cases  have  been  announced  to  us,  nearly  all  suitable.    In  a  great  number  of  these 
cases,  the  children  were  brought  to  us  by  excellent  pareniSt  entreating  their  admission, 
and  as  much  from  the  better  as  from  the  lower  dosses.**    A  list  is  given  of  these  parents ; 
in  all  cases  the  children  had  been  unruly  and  more  or  less  vicious ;  some  were 
described  by  the  parents  *'  as  good  in  general ^  except  an  inveterate  habit  of  lying,  stealingt 
and  the  like  ;  **  in  various  instances  as  perfectly  brutal,  some  almost  demon-like,  both 
bojTS  and  girls.     Very  few  of  them  had  come  under  the  notice  of  the  police. 

In  order  to  carry  out  as  much  as  possible  the  family  system,  the  children  are  divided 
into  groups  of  twelvei  each  independent  of  the  rest  in  special  training  and  instruction, 
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atsembling  only  on  particular  occasions.  The  girls  and  bojn  are  in  separate  houses. 
Each  group  or  family  is  under  the  management  of  an  assistant  master  or  "  Brother,*' 
the  whole  being  under  the  general  superintendence  of  M.  Wichem,  who  appears  to 
breathe  his  spirit  into  the  entire  establishment.  These  Brothers,  at  first  selected  and 
appointed  especially  with  a  view  to  this  institution  only,  now  form  a  society  which 
supplies  missionaries  and  teachers  to  various  parts  of  Germany,  from  which  they  are 
aent  here  to  receive  a  most  admirable  preparation  for  future  usefulness.  **The 
assistants  of  the  institutions,"  sairs  the  report,  *'  called  by  the  children  Brothers,  re- 
ceive no  salary,  but  in  its  stead  such  instruction  from  the  superintendent  as  mny  ena- 
ble them  hereafter  to  take  the  management  of  similar  institutions.  They  are  young  men 
acquainted  with  some  manual  trade  or  with  agriculture,  or  able  in  other  ways  to  make 
themselves  practically  useful,  and  who  are  willing,  from  Christian  love,  to  devote 
themselves  to  these  destitute  children." 

M.  Wichern's  guiding  principle  in  this  institution  is  thus  stated  by  him.  **  One 
great  cause  of  demoralization  of  the  lowest  class,  is  the  pressure  of  shameless,  self- 
abandoned  poverty.  We  therefore  establish  as  a  principle  that  the  way  of  life  in  our 
institution  shall  not  tend  to  make  the  children  forget  that  they  belong  to  this  class  of 
the  poor;  the  children  on  the  other  hand,  shall  be  trained  to  feel  that  poverty  in  itself 
ii  not  an  evil,  but  depends  upon  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  borne.  According  to  this  princi- 
ple will  be  regulated  the  clothing,  and  the  food,  which  must  be  wholesome,  but  as  sim- 
ple as  possible,  also  the  instruction,  which  will  be  limited  to  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, and  singing.  The  children  shall  indeed  learn  to  implore  their  daily  bread  from 
iheir  Father  in  Heaven  ;  but  at  the  same  time  tu  earn  it  from  their  fellow  men  honest- 
ly and  unrepiningly,  in  the  sweat  of  their  brow  ;  and  the  whole  course  of  life  and  oc- 
cupation will  have  for  its  aim  to  prepare  them  for  obtaining  by  their  own  energies, 
those  comforts  and  necessaries  which  some  procure  with  great  expense  from  the 
labor  of  others." 

.Let  us  now  then  trace  M.  Wichem*s  experience  by  extracting  passages  from  his 
annual  reports,  occupying  a  period  from  April,  1835,  to  the  present  time.  We  give 
his  own  simple  details. 

"  1834.  It  has  often  been  asked,  how  these  boys,  almost  all  accustomed  to  theft, 
behave  in  this  respect.  Every  occasional  visitor  may  see,  that  with  regard  to  our  own 
property  we  employ  no  precautions,  and  suffer  no  loss.  Nor  have  we  had  complaints  on 
this  points  from  without,  though  from  the  first  I  have  daily  sent  out  many  of  the  children 
into  the  town,  or  for  miles  into  the  country  around.  From  the  commencement,  how- 
ever, we  have  expressly  excluded  them  from  the  kitchen.  Their  lingering  propensity 
to  theft  principally  takes  the  form  of  gluttony,  which  in  some  is  its  only  manifestation. 
Single  instances,  however,  may  show  the  prevailing  spirit.  Last  summer,  three  boys 
had  plucked  three  gooseberries  in  the  garden  ;  the  others  learned  it,  and  would  not  be 
satisfied  till  the  three  camo  to  mc  and  confessed  their  fault.  Once,  after  some  serious 
conver«alion,one,  among  several  others,  came  to*tell  me  of  his  having  gathered  ihepease 
of  another,  and  his  regret  for  the  vexation  and  disappointment  which  he  had  caused. 

"  1835.  Lyinjj,  anJa  spirit  of  disorder  and  indecorum,  are  the  dark  side  of  the  pic- 
ture which  we  have  to  present,  and  often  lax  severely  the  most  enduring  patience.  At 
one  period,  in  consequence  of  repealed  acts  of  pilfering,  &c.,  I  ordered  the  morning 
and  evening  family-worship  to  be  for  a  time  suspended.  This  produced  a  powerful 
effect  on  the  minds  of  all.  And  after  our  regular  services  had  been  resumed,  I  learnt, 
for  the  first  lime,  that  during  their  suspension  many  little  associations  had  been  formed 
among  the  children,  for  reading  and  explaining  the  Word  of  God  among  themselves. 
Chie  evening,  as  I  was  passing  through  the  garden,  I  heard  singing,  and  found  seven  or 
eight  lioys,  who  had  assembled  to  hear  one  of  their  companions  read  the  Scriptures. 

^  •'  A  party  of  boys  planned  and  completed  a  hut  similar  to  that  built  by  D.  But  they 
discovered  in  the  timber-work  a  piece  of  wood,  which  one  of  their  number  had  ab- 
stracted without  permission  from  the  larger  building.  This  discovery  excited  them  all 
against  G. ;  and  a  boy  of  12  years,  a  favorite  for  his  obliging  disposition,  ran  eagerly 
to  fetch  an  axe,  with  wijich,  in  presence  of  the  offender,  he  struck  so  lustily  on  the 
laboriously -erected  edifice,  that  the  whole  was  soon  a  heap  of  ruins.  None  of  the  be- 
fore delighted  builders  ever  took  any  farther  account  of  it. 

*'  1837.  For  a  year  and  a  half  no  chiM  has  run  away.  It  has  been  again  proved 
that  for  an  instil ulion  \vhich  is  prrvadrd  by  the  right  spirit,  no  wall  is  prociselv  the 
Mtrongtst  wall,  and  thus  such  an  institution  .seems  enabled  to  spread  an  attracting  mflu- 
cnce,  like  a  net,  around  it,  beyond  its  local  limits.    With  regard  to  the  children  who 
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kire  left  us,  all  are  in  the  service  of  artizans,  except  one,  who  is  an  errand  bov.  One 
gill  is  in  service.  Hitherto  wo  have  not  had  any  instances  of  relapse  into  evil  habits ; 
00  the  contrary,  those  who  have  left  us  persevere  in  the  way  of  life  to  which  they  hare 
been  trained.  To  this  their  employers  bear  witness.  One  master  having  had  a  l)oy 
bom  the  institution  a  year  in  bis  service,  has  asked  for  and  engaged  a  second  in 
addition." 

**The  iiTogress  made  by  the  children  in  their  education  is  on  the  whole  satisfactory. 
All  the  boys,  except  one,  will  soon  be  able  to  read  fluently ;  this  one,  18  years  old, 
will  probably  never  do  so.  In  winter,  about  three  hours  daily  are  given  to  instruction ; 
in  summer  about  2  1-2.  The  remaining  time,  excepting  holidays,  and  prayer-hours, 
are  devoted  to  labor  We  still  require  a  more  advanced  practical  training  and  em* 
pl<qrment  for  those  boys  whose  superior  faculties  demand  further  development.  1  have 
oowever  always  avoided  merely  mechanical  trades.  Our  object  is  to  call  all  the  pow- 
en  into  exercise,  in  combination  with  moral  aims.  The  four  assistants  who  have 
entered  since  the  beginning  of  1836,  were  previously  artizaxut,  or  practical  men  in 
some  department. 

**  Some  lads,  on  visiting  their  parents,  and  finding  the  house  unswept,  have  taken 
op  a  broom,  and  pcrfonned  voluntarily  that  to  which  no  compulsion  could  force  them. 
And  when  the  parents  have  wished  the  children  to  remain  with  them  for  the  night,  the 
reply  has  been  :  *  That  will  not  do  ;  not  one  of  us  can  be  spared,  we  are  all  wanted  to 
kdp  each  other.* 

**  Last  year  11  or  12  pieces  of  money  were  taken  from  a  grown  up  member  of  the 
family ;  sustpicion  could  of  course  fall  only  upon  the  bovs ;  but  our  search  was  una- 
vailing.  Alter  more  than  six  weeks,  some  of  us  heard  several  of  the  boys,  in  con- 
versing  together,  make  great  use  of  the  work  eleven.  I  accordingly  sent  for  these 
boys,  without  letting  them  know  for  what  purpose,  or  allowing  them  to  speak  to  each 
other.  There  were  five  of  them.  From  the  first,  whom  I  spoke  to  in  my  room, 
nothing  could  bo  extracted  ;  and  it  was  afterwards  discovered  that  he  had  really  not 
been  concerned  in  the  affair.  The  rest  were  called  in,  one  by  one,  and  all  persisted 
that  ihey  had  only  been  talking  of  11  nails.  All  agreed  in  referring  to  an  incident 
that  had  occurred  that  day  to  which  the  11  nails  bore  reference.  Nearly  half  a  year 
afterwards  it  was  discovered  that  they  had  really  been  speaking  of  the  1  ]  pieces  of 
money,  which  one  of  them  had  stolen  ;  and  had  been  much  perplexed  at  finding  them- 
selves overheard.  But,  while  prevented  by  the  presence  of  an  overlooker  from  speak' 
mgi  one  of  them  had  stealthily  pointed  to  his  hand,  then  touched  with  one  finger  a  nail 
in  a  bench ;  the  other  three  understood  the  sign,  and  all  accordingly  agreed  in  one 
tale. 

**  I  have  allowed  certain  boys,  who  have  proved  themselves  trustworthy,  and  who 
are  old  nnough,  to  take  a  share  in  superintending  the  others,  under  the  name  of  Peace- 
Boy*.  They  have  no  positive  authority,  either  to  command  or  even  to  reprove  ;  but 
are  only  to  influence  and  remind.  Tney  are  chosen  every  month,  in  the  family 
gatherinra  on  Saturday  evening ;  any  one  who  proves  himseU  wholly  unworthy,  being 
excluded. 

'*  Any  one  acquainted  with  the  daily  outbreaks  among  us  of  rudeness  and  coarse- 
ness, of  olistinacy,  audacity,  and  shameless  lying,  will  easily  believe  that  corporal 
chastisement  is  sometimes  necessary.  For  serious  offences  also,  I  have  found  ro^ial 
aeeraghtt  combined  with  eilencey  extremely  effectual.  A  boy  under  sentence  of  silence 
mav  not  speak  to  any  but  the  grown  up  residents ;  he  is  closely  watched  both  in  work 
and  in  leisure  hours,  to  maintain  this  isolation.  Against  the  incredibly  numerous  in- 
stances of  dettructivenesst  we  have  long  contended  in  vain  ;  no  oversight,  nor  even 
corporal  punishment,  avails  to  check  them.  All  is  however  altered,  since  I  have 
assigned  regular  pocket-money  to  each  boy,  and  deducted,  from  the  fund  so  applied, 
part  at  least  in  payment  of  damages.  All  destructive  articles  seem  suddenly  to  have  ac- 
fiared  at  least  a  negative  worth  for  all. 

**The  state  of  health  has  been  satisfactory.  During  the  4  1-2  years  since  the  foun- 
dation of  the  institution,  we  have  had,  thank  God !  no  death,  among  children  or  elders 
The  scrofulous  tendency,  with  which  most  on  their  entrance  are  infested,  remains  our 
greatest  evil.     Accidents  occupy  the  next  place. 

**1838.  A  change  of  assistants  has  caused  much  difficulty.  The  superintendent 
of  the  girls'  bouse  had  left,  and  her  place  was  not  immediately  supplied.  The  old  sin 
(j^uickly  reappeared  anoong  them  with  a  few  consolatory  exceptions.  All  our  regula- 
tions, and  tne  efforts  of  three  plain  tradesmen's  wives,  selected  one  after  the  other  to 
superintend  them,  proved  unavailing.  The  utmost  that  could  be  attained  was  super- 
ficul  decorum,  which  might  have  partially  deceived  me,  had  I  not  lived  so  entirely 
among  the  children.  The  girls'  department  was  like  a  garden  from  which  the  care  ot 
the  gardener  had  been  withdrawn.  Among  other  bad  symptoms  were  the  graducU 
cessation  of  the  songs,  before  so  frequent :  and  the  extinction  of  all  interest  in  God^t 
Word. 

"  Among  the  boys  the  evil  took  a  different  form.  We  need  only  hint  at  the  disor- 
ders resulting  among  titem  from  the  irregularities  of  the  girls.  Hypocricy,  and  mutual 
accusations  are  other  features  of  the  picture,  which  became  daily  more  gloomy. 
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FriTolity,  sKamelessness,  grevious  ingratitade,  audacious  oenreneness,  excessiye  laii- 
nesa,  strife  and  ill-nature,  were  the  more  ordinary  manifestations  of  the  inward  eril. 
A  certain  satiety  of  bodilv  food  even,  no  less  than  the  bread  of  life,  prevailed  ;  and 
we  tried  tiie  experiment  of  enforced  abstinence  from  both.  The  experiment  succeeded 
to  a  great  extent  with  a  considerable  number,  but  only  temijorarily.  The  crisis  had 
not  yet  arrived.  Several  attempts  at  escape,  false  accusations,  and  a  series  of  offences 
of  tne  most  scandalous  character,  gradually  drew  attention  to  two  boys  as  the  princi- 
pal authors  of  the  mischief.  Oue,  19  years  old,  had  for  three  years  abused  our  pa 
tience ;  the  other  had  been  foui  years  with  us.  Both  finally  made  their  escape,  and 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  police.  From  this  time  our  community  gradually  recovered 
its  moral  health. 

'*  1843.  During  the  past  year  we  have  had  eleven  attempts  at  escape  (successful 
and  unsuccessful.)  Three  of  these  originating  in  temporary  causes,  are  of  little  im- 
portance ;  the  other  eight  were  serious,  planned  deliberately  and  cunningly,  residents 
of  some  standing,  and  accompanied  by  aggravating  circumstances.  The  majority  of 
the  boys  showed  themselves  very  zealous  in  the  pursuit.  It  has  occurred  that  a  runa- 
way has  voluntarily  returned  ;  but  most  have  been  traced  with  much  difficulty.  There 
have  also,  of  course,  lieen  many  instances  of  underhand  disobedience  and  bad  conduct 
in  the  course  of  the  year. 

**  We  now  turn  to  the  brightest  side  ;  but  here  the  very  multiplicity  of  instances  baf- 
fles our  endeavor  to  give  a  just  notion  of  our  progress.  On  the  whole,  the  spirit  of 
obedience,  gratitude,  industry,  reverence  for  God's  Word,  and  religious  ordinances, 
the  spirit  of  love  and  truth,  reiip  among  our  children ;  so  that  any  one  dwelling 
among  them  must  be  happy,  notwithstanding  occasional  temporary  disturbances,  from 
which  no  society  can  be  exempt. 

*'  /  instance  firtty  the  renewed  hve  of  the  children  to  their  parents  and  relations.  This  is 
almost  always  the  result  of  their  residence  here  ;  and  none  can  fully  appreciate  the 
change,  without  being  aware  of  the  dreadful  estrangement,  or  ill-treatment  on  one  side 
or  both,  which  before  existed.  Money  has  more  than  once  been  offered  me  by  parents 
as  the  price  of  their  children's  amendment. 

" ,  a  girl,  who  hid  formerly  attacked  her  mother*s  life,  now  sits  in  tears  a  whole 

afternoon,  if  disappointed  of  a  visit  from  her.  When  asked  the  cause,  she  replied 
that  wlien  she  livca  with  her  mother,  she  did  not  love  her,  and  often  wished  to  leave 
her ;  but  th:\t  she  now  loves  her  infinitely.  And  her  actions  prove  that  love  and  fidel- 
ity, not  only  to  her  mother,  but  to  all,  have  become  part  of  her  being.  We  sometimes 
overhear,  (without  listenings  which  is  wholly  forbidden  here,)  two  children  talking 
together  of  their  love  for  parents  and  brethren,  a  feeling  before  unknown  to  them. 
When  the  *  Brothers '  visit  the  parents  on  Sunday,  they  are  frequently  shown  letters 
received  by  them  from  the  children,  often  most  expressive  of  renewed  filial  love.  One 
young  boy  had  wholly  estranged  the  affection  of  his  parents  by  his  excesses  ;  when  he 
one  afternoon  went  from  us  to  visit  them,  they  wholly  ignored  his  presence,  not  rec- 
ognizing him  by  even  an  angry  word.  Yet  at  length  a  letter  from  him  rejoiced  them 
with  the  conviction  of  his  amendment ;  the  meojis  remained  a  riddle  to  them.  These 
people  were  in  comparatively  easy  circumstances.  Another  mother,  excellent  but 
poor,  had  wholly  despaired  for  her  son  ;  now  this  boy  is  often  accessible  to  no  other 
influence  than  that  exercised  on  him  by  the  mention  of  his  mother,  and  after  a  visit 
from  him  she  repeated  his  words,  addressed  to  her :  *  How  glad  I  am  to  have  gone  to 
the  Rauhe  Haus  ;  now  if  my  mother  should  die,  I  should  not  be  the  cause  of  it,  as  I 
riiould  have  been  before  when  I  ^ve  her  so  much  trouble.*  A  gay,  powerful  lad  re- 
turned weeping  from  a  visit  to  his  parents.  His  brother  had  run  away  from  home. 
When  he  described  his  mother's  grief,  he  wept  still  more  violently ;  but  in  relating 
how  his  father  had  bade  her  not  trouble  herself  so  much  about  the  lad,  his  heart 
seemed  ready  to  break.  All  night  he  could  not  sleep,  and  next  morning  insisted  on 
starting  off  to  Hamburgh  in  search  of  his  brother.  And  this  boy  when  he  came  to 
us  three  years  ago,  had  nearly  destroyed  his  mother  by  twenty  attempts  at  running 
away. 

*' We  might  go  on  to  speak  of  those  already  long  dismissed,  who  have  commended 
thein brothers  to  us,  or  have  supported  cheir  families  by  their  own  labor. 

"  We  freouently  allow  the  children  to  go  home  ;  last  year  nearly  fifty  have  some- 
times visited  their  parents  on  the  same  afternoon.  At  certain  hours,  7,  7  1-2,  or  6,  all 
return  punctually,  and  never  but  once  has  any  real  evil  arisen. 

"  The  mutual  influence  of  the  children  on  each  other  is  wonderful.  For  instance  : 
A  very  wild  intractable  boy,  of  considerable  age.  entered,  after  his  novitiate,  one  of 
Uie  families.  A  certain  gentleness,  and  susceptibility  to  affection,  occasionally 
gleamed  through  his  rude  nature.  He  seemed  lo  suit  none  of  the  boys  in  that  house ; 
but  another  boy,  far  less  developed  in  all  respects,  attached  himself  to  him.  The  in- 
tercourse was  undisguised,  and  gave  cause  for  both  hope  and  fear.  The  younger 
seemed  bound  to  the  elder  by  some  instinct,  till  his  milder  nature,  without  intention 
on  his  own  part,  seems  to  have  leavened  the  whole  character  of  the  other. 

**  We  have  little  difficulty  in  disposing  of  our  dismissed  pupils ;  on  the  contraiy,  it 
is  impossible  for  us  to  comply  with  all  the  implications  from  master  artisans  in  lum- 
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bosh  and  its  environs,  and  even  more  remote  districts.    At  Easter,  1845,  33  sach  ap- 
piiMtions  were  made,  and  several  who  had  lie  fore  had  apprentices  from  us. 

"Oar  snrveillance  of  those  who  have  left  us  is  in  no  respect  altered.  It  is  no 
police  superintendence,  but  a  paternal  oversight,  exercised  by  the  writer  of  this  report, 
» cooperation  with  the  resident  brothers.  If  necessary  we  visit  the  apprentices  at 
tkir  masters*  bouses  toeeUy,  but  in  the  ordinary  way,  only  once  a  fortnight ;  and 
erery  fortni^t  I  assemble  them  on  Sunday  adernoon  or  evening;,  in  summer  at  the  In- 
ititnrion,  in  winter  in  the  town.  When  on  Good  Friday  70  of  us  celebrated  the 
Lnd*8  supper,  there  were  among  the  number  all  our  apprenticed  pupils  but  one,  who 
was  hindered  by  no  fault  of  his  own.  It  is  niot  to  be  expected  that  among  so  many 
jouDg  people  no  disorders  should  arise  ;  but  a  whole  month  frequently  passes  without 
o^ complaints  of  the  apprentices;  and  when  such  do  occur,  they  are  mostly  of  such 
Units  as  are  common  among  all  apprentices  ;  there  are  individuuU,  however,  of  whom 
«9 complaint  has  ever  been  heard.  Our  correspondence,  were  its  publication  allow 
iMe,  would  be  the  strongest  proof  that  our  labor  has  not  been  lost." 

The  daily  routine  of  the  families  is  thus  given  in  the  Report  for  1843-4. 

t 

**The  best  houses  (unfortunatelv  only  three)  have  the  rooms  on  the  ground  floor. 
Each  contains  a  dwelling  room,  with  tables,  benches,  and  chests  ;  and  a  sleeping-room 
adjoining  for  the  12  children.  The  *  brother*  or  *  sister '  shares  both  rooms  with  them. 
Toese  three  bouses  have  an  adjoining  kitchen,  with  an  apparatus  for  washing,  shoe 
deanii^,  &c.  All  the  furniture  is  home-made.  Before  the  house  is  a  play-ground. 
Bore  or  less  shaded.  Round  the  play-ground  lie  the  flower  licds  of  the  twelve  inmates 
lod  of  the  *  brothers;*  adjoin  ine  is  swell-kept  kitchen  garden.  Such  vegetables  as 
are  raised  by  the  childrens'  own  labor,  afford  tne  family  certain  extra  delicacies  for  the 
taUe,  instead  of  being  merely  converted,  like  the  rest,  into  common  soup. 

"At  half-past  four  in  summer,  five  in  winter,  the  tower  bell  rings,  and  the  whole 
family  rises.  The  brother  or  sister  pronounces  a  short  morning  prayer ;  the  beds  are 
made,  and  all  wash  and  dress,  (n  summer  all  the  boys  go  to  bathe  in  the  pond.  The 
rooms  are  then  arranged,  the  shoes  cleaned,  &c.  I'hose  who  have  time  sit  down  to 
atody,  or  work  in  the  kitchen  garden.  The  brother  regulates  all.  At  six  the  bell 
again  rines,  and  the  family  accompany  the  brother,  their  bibles  under  their  arm,  to  the 
piaTer  h^l,  where  the  whole  numlier  are  assembled  to  family  devotion.  After  aliout 
aa  hour  the  several  families  return  to  breakfast  in  their  own  dwellings.  Then  the 
ftarily  is  dispersed  among  the  various  workshops  till  twelve.  (An  hour's  instruction, 
however,  generally  precedes  these  labors.)  At  twelve  the  family  reassemble,  with  the 
brother.  One  of  them  appointed  to  that  ofhce,  has  already  prepared  the  table ;  two 
others  fetch  from  the  '  mother-house  *  the  food  prepared  in  the  general  kitchen,  the 
biother  pronounces  a  short  prayer  at  the  commencement  and  conclusion,  and  all  eat 
dieir  meal  amid  familiar  conversation  ;  each  having  his  own  plate.  Then  follows  a 
free  interval,  in  which  they  piny,  cultivate  their  flower-beds,  read,  dec.  The  *  table 
wutcis*  for  the  day  wash  the  dishes  and  arrange  the  room.  An  hour  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  meal  the  bell  rings  for  work.  At  half-past  four  each  family  reas- 
aembles  for  the  evening  repast.  From  five  to  seven,  work  and  instruction,  not  in  the 
private  dwelling.  From  seven  to  eight,  leisure  time,  each  family  circle  reassembling ; 
at  eight,  the  general  family  devotion ;  and  at  a  quarter  to  nine,  having  supped,  each 
&ini^  withdraws  to  its  dwelling,  and  shortly  after  to  bed.  The  brother  sleeps  in  the 
midst  of  his  family  but  goes  later  to  bed.  Every  Saturday  two  or  three  children  of 
each  family  scour  the  house  thoroughly ;  and  from  five  to  six  in  the  evening,  the  whole 
family  unite  to  put  their  play-ground  and  kitchen  garden  in  order.*' 

The  weekly  conferences  and  the  peculiar  occupations  of  the  Sundays  and  holidays 
must  not  be  omitted.    They  are  recorded  in  the  reports  for  1845  and  1846. 

"  From  six  to  seven  on  Saturday  evening  each  family  holds  a  '  weekly  discourse  ;* 
diat  is,  a  *  weekly  text  *  is  selected  at  this  hour  by  the  family  ;  and  the  following  Sat- 
vday  the  brother  makes  this  the  ground  of  an  address  to  the  children  on  the  domestic 
oecorrences  of  the  past  week.  Each  member  is  now  instructed,  by  a  *  table  of  occu- 
pations,* what  employment  is  allotted  to  him  for  the  following  week ;  and  all  those  who 
have  had  charge  of  the  domestic  affairs  during  that  just  past,  are  required  to  deliver 
back  tl^ir  various  utensils,  in  good  order  to  the  presiding  brother. 

"The  weekly  conferences  are  as  follows:  Each  brother  writes,  in  the  course  of 
die  week,  ajoumal,  in  which  he  notes  everything  worthy  of  remark  respecting  his 
children.  Tnese  papers  are  delivered  to  the  superior,  for  careful  perusal ;  and  these 
fbmish  materials  for  the  conference  at  which  all  the  brothers,  without  exception,  are 
present. 

**  On  Sunday  none  but  indispensable  work  is  done.  Clean  linen  and  best  clothes 
are  put  on.  The  families  take  it  by  turns  to  go  early  in  the  morning,  with  gardening 
implements,  to  the  *  Rauhe  Haus  gnve '  in  the  churchyard,  where  three  inmates  have 
nposed  for  nearly  eleven  years.  The  grave  is  marked  by  a  tall  oaken  cross,  with  the 
wds :  *  Christ  is  my  life.'    The  children  put  the  spot  in  order,  weed  the  flower-bed 
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round  the  cron,  and  sooietimes  hang  up  a  garland.  In  the  aAcmoon,  after  the  short 
•enrice,  all  the  families  go  lor  a  walk,  K^c^^mg  kindly  many  whom  they  meet.  A  few 
ehildren  are  visited  by  their  parents,  otheni  go  to  TJnit  them. 

**  Many  festivals  are  celebrated.  At  Advent,  the  children  have  each  their  own  poor 
allotted  to  them  ;  these  they  visit,  with  sifts  purchased  from  their  savings,  or  made  by 
themselves.  The  birthdsys  of  the  'father 'and  the  * brothets '  are  generally  discov- 
ered, however  carefully  concealed,  and  gifts  are  prepared  with  all  possible  secrecy  in 
play-hours.  One  of  themselves,  on  his  birthday,  is  often  awakened  by  the  song  and 
greetings  of  his  comrades ;  and  when  the  family  is  gathered  at  table,  he  has  generally 
a  gift  from  each.    One  jjoy,  on  such  an  occasion,  remained  so  melancholy  as  to  cause 

auestions ;  it  was  found  on  tliat  very  day  twelve  months,  he  had  tried  to  escape.    Nine 
ays  before  the  present  birthday,  he  had  vainly  endeavored  to  dissuade  a  new  comer 
from  doing  the  like. 

**  Every  superintendent  of  a  family  is  conflned  to  his  own  circle,  in  which  he  is  in 
like  manner  free  from  the  interference  of  others ;  while  the  neighborly  intercourse  of 
the  various  families  is  also  a  peculiar  and  vahiable  feature." 

Since  the  foundation  of  the  Institution  in  1833,  207  children,  157  boys  and  50  girls 
have  been  received  into  it : 

"  117  have  left  us ;  the  condition  of  these  is  as  follows : 

Now  under  the  exclusive  care  of  their  parents 21 

Emigrated 6 

Bailors ^  9 

Day-laborers 8 

Agricultural  laborers,  gardeners,  dec 5 

At  various  trades 48 

Student     1 

Female  servants 13 

Dead          ...        - 6 

117." 

Of  all  these  only  five  can  be  deemed  failures,  three  males  and  one  female  having 
been  imprisoned,  one  female  having  become  a  vagrant. 

Such  are  the  results  of  nearly  twenty  years  of  patient  labor;  labor  made  sweet  by 
the  consciousness  that  it  was  God's  work  which  was  being  earned  on.  The  spirit 
which  animated  it  is  manifested  in  the  following  address  of  its  founder  on  one  of 
their  anniversaries. 

*'  For  the  Anniversary  of  the  Sims  Hoxtse^  July  20,  183i. 

"  Yearly,  on  the  20tn  of  July,  the  Kauhe  Haus,  with  all  therein  small  and  great,  re- 
members how  on  this  day,  in  tiie  year  1834,  our  dear  Swiss  House  was  consecrated  to 
the  Saviour,  as  the  good  Shepherd ;  on  a  Sunday  noon,  in  such  bright  sunshine  that 
only  God's  love  could  shine  more  brightly. 

**  But  since  God  has  blessed  us  with  rich  and  manifold  blessings  through  the  erec- 
tion of  this  house,  and  since  besides  this  house  was  the  first  which  the  hands  of  our 
dear  boys  aided,  strongly  and  strenuously,  to  build,  for  themselves  and  their  succeed- 
ing brothers,  we  will  relate  among  ourselves  the  history  of  this  house ;  how  it  origina- 
ted, when  it  was  begun,  and,  how  it  was  finally  completed,  to  God's  honor,  his 
ereatures*  joy,  his  childrens'  blessing. 

•*  Therefore  wc  thus  relate : 

*'  We  know  of  the  12th  Sept.,  1833,  in  what  spirit  and  with  what  aim  the  Rauhc 
llaus  was  founded,  and  how  it  was  occupied  by  twelve  boys  to  the  end  of  that  year. 
These  twelve  boys  were  our  William,  Charles,  Christian,  David  I.,  Edward,  John, 
Cornelius,  Nicholas,  George  I.,  Thomas,  Augustus,  Frederick  ;  all  of  honorable  mem- 
onr  among  us  ;  who  have  adorned  the  Rauhe  Haus  with  many  a  permanent  memorial 
of  their  joint  industry,  not  to  be  forgotten.  We  will  name  in  this  place  only  one  ; — 
the  removal  of  the  ico//,  which  once  surrounded  our  garden  to  the  west  and  south. 
The  labor  was  completed  on  25th  Jan.  1834.  They  designed  to  show  thereby  to  all 
future  comrades  and  friends  forever,  that  the  Kauhe  Haus  is  a  house  of  free  love, 
which  suffers  no  walls,  no  bolls  ;  because  the  love  of  Christ  binds  more  strongly  than 
either  walls  or  bolts.  At  times  even  till  late  in  the  nighty  by  lamplight,  these  boys 
8|)ared  not  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  to  accomplish  this  first  united  labor,  till  house  and 
garden  lay  clear  to  all  eyes ;  a  sign  at  the  same  time  that  our  work  is  not  done  in  a 
comer,  but  publicly  before  the  eyes  of  men,  as  before  God. 

'*Thcn  came  the  month  of  February,  and  with  it  the  first  life  of  spring  in  the  year 
1S34.  Many  blessed  and  sanctifving  days  had  the  Father  in  heaven  already  bestowed 
on  his  poor  family  in  the  Rauhe  Haus,  to  his  praise  l>e  it  said,  hope  glanced  with  lons- 
ing  toward  our  native  city,  asking  whether  the  faithful  God  would  make  it  possible 
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that  yet  other  dear  children,  in  our  house,  should  learn  to  approach  Him  through  His 
Son.  Parents  and  friends  of  children  in  need  of  help  and  rescue,  knocked  at  our 
door,  till  then  scarcely  opened  but  to  inmates,  and  begged  for  the  reception  of  the 
chiklren  whom  they  loved. 

**  What  we  even  then  would  willingly  have  done,  we  could  not ;  for  we  had  no  roof 
to  shelter  more  than  the  first  twelve.  But  lo  !  Love  soon  found  the  means  ;  we  need 
but  believe  in  her,  and  she  bestows  herself  with  all  her  treasures.  80  the  unexpected 
qoestion  could  be  but  to  the  twelve,  whether  they  would  willingly  help  to  build  a  new 
hoase  for  themselves,  and  would  give  up  the  old  to  new  comrades,  twelve  lioys.  What 
coold  be  more  agreeable  to  the  Rauhe  Haus'  boys  than  this  ?  and  all  had  taken  up 
their  tools  for  the  new  work,  when,  on  the  24th  of  February  of  that  year,  the  worthy 
rnsMer,  Lange,  made  his  appearance,  with  yard-measure,  and  square,  to  measure  out 
the  site  of  the  future  *  Swiss  House/ 

^  He  measured  the  ground  according  to  its  present  measurement,  namely.  48  feet 
by  24,  to  the  west  of  the  old  Rauhe  Haus ;  the  front  of  the  new  building  looking  to 
the  south. 

*'  With  great  energy,  the  ground  was  dug  out  by  the  twelve  young  laborers,  before 
Thursday,  the  11th  of  March;  and  on  that  day,  atone  o'clock,  amid  praises  and 
tfaank^vings,  prayers  and  supplications,  the  foundation-stone  was  laid,  at  the  south- 
western comer,  by  the  treple  hammer  stroke  of  Mr.  S.  S..  of  happy  memory  ;  whom 
msy  God  bless  for  all  his  love  to  our  house  !  Now  with  diligence  and  joy  went  on  the 
building  from  below,  under  the  hands  of  small  and  great ;  while  from  above,  the  true 
Architect  in  heaven  built  and  blessed  ;  nor  were  His  praises  wanting  ;  from  the  sum- 
mit  of  the  building  and  scafiulding  echoed  far  around  the  lovely  songs  of  those  who 
here  saw  from  day  to  day  a  new  hut  for  their  own  future  dwelling  arise  beneath  the 
labor  of  their  own  hands. 

**lt  was  on  the  16th  of  April,  1834,  that  the  carpenter  resolved  to  erect  the  gable  ; 
the  day  passed  in  the  severe  labor ;  already  the  sun  was  sinking  to  night  in  the  west, 
beyond  Hamburgh,  when  the  work  was  completed,  in  the  Mother-house,  we  had 
already  twined  with  ribbons  the  gay  garlands  of  honor ;  with  song  and  jubilee  the  band 
of  builders  conducted  him  to  the  scaffolding  ;  and  quickly  he  gained  the  giddy  height, 
surrounded  by  worthy  associates  of  the  carpentring  craft,  after  artisan  fashion. 
Meanwhile,  on  the  firm  earth  below,  the  household,  and  some  friends  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, had  grouped  themselves,  looking  up  to  the  orator  ;  who,  un practiced  in  oratory, 
unfortunately  began  at  the  end,  what  we  wished  to  hear  from  the  beginning.  He  was 
Sotschinger,  the  wood  polisher.  He  uncovered  his  head,  and  delivered  a  poetic  ad- 
dress ;  scanning  at  one  view  the  beautiful  distance  of  meadows  and  fields,  houses  and 
gardens,  the  Elbe  and  the  Bill,  Hamburgh's  houses  and  towers. 

**  We  thanked  the  carpenter  for  his  address  ;  for  he  had  spoken  truly ;  the  Lord  had 
already  begun  to  carry  out  the  blessing,  and  has  more  than  once  shown  that  He  pro- 
nounced to  this  blessing  a  true  amen. 

**  Without  mischance  or  danger,  the  work  now  proceeded  to  its  completion. 

**  Meanwhile  we  were  seeking  some  friend  of  the  Lord  and  of  His  children,  who 
would  be  ready  to  gather  round  himself  in  the  new  Swiss  House,  the  first  family,  emi- 

Kiting  for  *  the  old  house,'  like  a  swarm  of  bees.  And  before  the  completion  of  the 
ilding,  a  young  man  wandered  hither  to  us  from  Switzerland,  impelled  by  the  love 
of  the  Lord ;  and  on  the  26th  June,  led  by  the  Lord,  he  crossed  our  threshold  for  the 
first  time,  it  was  Joseph  Baumgartner,  whom  few  of  our  present  inmates  know  per- 
sooally,  but  whose  remembrance  we  bless  in  love.  On  the  2nd  July,  Byckmeyer  fol- 
lowed him.  Both  aided  in  giving  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  work  of  adorning  and 
decking  the  house  for  the  30th  July  ;  because  on  that  day  we  wished  to  consecrate  to 
the  Saviour  this,  the  first  of  our  children's  houses,  and  to  obtain  his  blessing  on  it. 
And  the  remembrance  of  that  day  we  to-day  especially  renew. 

**  It  was  on  a  Sunday  noon,  on  a  summer's  day,  which  the  love  of  God  had  adorned 
with  alt  the  pomp  and  glory  of  His  light.  What  we  could,  we  also  did,  for  our  dear 
Swiss  House.  The  upper  story  was  furnished  with  twelve  clean  beds  for  the  twelve 
future  inmates.  Within  and  without  the  new  house  was  richly  and  ingeniously 
adorned  with  fiowers  and  garlands.  By  about  one  o'clock,  a  large  number  of 
friends  of  our  house  had  assembled  ;  they  were  for  the  most  part  those  whose  love  had 
helped  us  to  build  the  house.  For  the  first  time  sounded  our  organ,  a  former  rich  gift 
from  a  benefactor  already  named,  and  invited  by  its  tones  the  voices  of  the  assemblage. 

"  A  few  words  from  the  Father  of  the  Family  explained  to  the  essembled  friends 
the  design  of  the  festival ;  then  I  turned  to  you,  or  rather  to  the  first  twelve  of  our 
children,  who  were  gathered  around  us.  I  still  remember  well  the  words  in  which  I 
then  addressed  you,  from  the  greatest  to  the  least,  from  David  to  Christian,  and  I 
think  that  you  all  will  willinely  recall  with  me  a  portion  of  what  was  then  spoken. 

**  *  That  you  may  be  helped — for  this  are  you  all  assembled  around  us ;  and  that  you 
will  let  yourselves  be  helped,  you  have  often  promised  roc  with  your  nbole  heart. 
See,  now,  what  has  come  to  pass,  and  think  of  these  benefits  from  the  Lord,  that  you 
may  become  and  remain  truly  His.  Oh,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  might  come  over  you, 
that  yon  would  allow  yourselves  to  be  subdued  by  this  love  of  God !    How  large  a 
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portioa  has  been  bestowed  on  you,  your  hearts  declare ;  that  you  feTt  it,  your  tears 
bear  witness ;  but  how  often  you  forgot  it,  how  often  you  look,  backwards,  instead  of 
forward  to  the  §oal  toward  which  we  strive.  My  dear,  beloved  children,  does  your 
past  way  of  life  in  this  place  bear  witness  of  this  or  not  ?  However  that  may  be — a 
new  house,  a  new  heart !     New  benefits,  new  thanks  !     New  love  from  God,  new 

fiving  up  of  the  heart  to  Him  who  gives  us  all !  Shall  not  this  be  our  vow  to-day  ? 
)ear  children,  you  vow  it  to-day  before  the  eyes  of  many  witnesses  :  of  those  who 
have  helped  us  to  build  the  house — from  whom  you  imploringly  hope  that  they  will 
continue  to  be  mindful  of  our  poverty,  and  will  freely  show  compassion,  that  you  may 
want  for  nothing.  You  know  not  how  to  thunk  men,  but  1  hope — the  Lord,  who  pro- 
vides for  you  such  benefits  from  Christian  hands — Him  you  can  thank  !  What  better 
way  to  do  so,  than  to  consecrate  yourselves,  albeit  in  great  weakness,  to  your  Lord 
and  Saviour,  to  serve  Him  in  Godly  fear  and  filial  love  all  your  life  long?  Begin  this 
to-day  afresh  ;  and  then  we  and  our  friends  here  present,  your  benefactors,  will  devote 
to  God  the  Swiss  House,  as  we  name  it  ;  committing  it  in  His  name  to  all  the  protec- 
tion  and  guardianship  of  His  paternal  love,'  &c.,  6ic. 

**  In  heartfelt  love,  and  with  uncovered  heads,  the  members  of  the  household  now 
extended  to  each  other  the  hand  of  brotherhood,  and  consecrated  themselves,  with  the 
new  house,  to  the  good  Shepherd  as  his  abiding  inheritance.  We  then  besought  Him 
to  deign  to  enter  the  hut,  as  guardian  and  defence  ;  to  dwell  therein  as  the  lord  and 
owner ;  to  supply  us  therein  perpetually  with  bodily  and  spiritual  bread :  to  awaken 
therein  the  longing  for  that  far  better  and  eternal  abode  of  |>eace,  which  He  in  yonder 
fatherland  prepares  for  each  one  who  loves  His  appearing  and  patiently  expectjt  His 
salvation. 

"The  spirit  of  true  joy  and  religious  confidence  filled  all  who  were  there  assembled  ; 
in  the  name  of  all,  the  beloved  pastor  of  the  parish  spoke,  to  direct  us  once  more  to 
Him,  who,  as  the  once  crucified,  now  glorified  Saviour,  haid  prepared  us  for  this  festi- 
val. The  old  became  young  with  the  children,  the  children  grave  with  the  old  ;  and 
all  wandered  yet  again  through  the  beautiful  light  rooms,  in  which  nothing  but  sim- 
plicity and  sufficiency  was  to  be  seen,  which  make  rich  that  poverty  which  has  found 
Its  wealth  in  Christ. 

*•  Among  those  present  was  an  old  Isdy  of  80,  a  widow,  an  Anna,  who,  before  this, 
had  often  entered  with  benedictions  the  circle  of  our  children ;  a  handmaid  of  the 
Lonl,  and  who  loved  me  also  till  her  end,  with  a  mother's  love.  Her  heart  was  act- 
ually broken  for  joy  ;  overcome  by  the  witnessed  fulfillment  of  her  blessing,  she  was 
compelled,  without  seeing  more,  to  hasten  home  in  her  carriage.  Exhausted,  she 
sought  repose,  sought  it  four  weeks ;  then  found  it  in  the  bosom  of  the  God  whom  she 
had  served,  mthcr  silently  than  loudly  ;  in  the  home  of  peace,  of  which  the  consecra- 
ted Swiss  House  had  been  to  us  an  image.  Her  memory  still  remains  to  us  in  the 
benediction,  her  likeness  you  see  to-day  in  our  house  with  your  own  eyes. 

"  The  twelve  above  mentioned  who,  on  the  21st  July,  took  the  Swiss  House  for 
their  abode,  and  slept  there  for  the  first  time,  on  liie  22d  of  July  vacated  the  old  house, 
and  so  it  became  possible  to  assemble  the  second  family.  These  boys  were  received 
from  the  31st  July  to  the  15th  October,  1834. 

**  The  sweetest,  richest  experience  of  God's  grace  were  our  portion  ;  and  we  expe- 
rienced, for  instance,  on  the  first  Sunday,  that  the  Lord  had  remained  in  the  house  in 
blessing.  All  minds  opened  to  His  Spirit  and  His  love,  and  perhaps  in  those  very 
days  He  sowed  a  seed  wiiich — God  grant  it ! — will  bring  forth  abiding  fruit  to  ever- 
lasting life.  But  seldom  are  such  days  of  perceptible  blessing  vouchsafed  to  us.  Pray 
J  re  of  the  Swiss  House  :  seek,  knock,  that  you  may  again  find,  and  hold  fast,  love  and 
ife. 

*•  To-day,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Swiss  House  Dedication,  all  those  of  the  first 
family  of  the  Swiss  House,  who  then  solemnized  it  with  us,  have  already  returned  to 
common  life,  and  are  earning  their  bread  as  carpenters,  tailors,  husbandmen,  artizans, 
smiths,  sailors,  shoemakers,  sailmakers,  gardeners,  &c.  Our  dear  friend,  Johann 
Baum^artner,  who  assembled  here  the  first  boy  family,  has  already  removed  to  a  dis- 
tance ;  there  afar  off,  by  his  own  hearth,  to  provide  for  other  children,  home  and  sal- 
vation. 

*•  Upon  all  these  members  of  the  household  has  God's  grace  been  variously  mani- 
fested in  the  Swiss  House.  May  the  gracious  God  still  remain  with  them  !  And 
with  them  may  He  bless  anew  the  house,  which  we  to-day  adorn  to  do  Him  honor ; 
which  to-day  we  consecrate  anew  to  Him,  that  in  and  with  it  we  may  remain  confided 
to  His  mercy  and  grace." 

r.VRKIIURST   PRISON   IN    ENGLAND. 

In  contrast  with  a  home  and  industrial  school,  into  which  the  organization  of  the 
colony  at  Mettray,  and  the  Rauhen  Haus  of  Hamburgh,  may  be  resolved,  we  present 
an  account  of  ihe  Parkhurst  Prison,  established  by  the  English  Government  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  in  1837,  for  junenile  offenders.     We  propose  to  examine  the  principles. 
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The  following  account  of  Parkhurst  Prison,  is  derived  from  the  evidence  of  Capt- 
ain Hiill,  the  Governor,  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  1847,  and  of 
Lieiitenant-Coloncl  Jebb,  the  Visitor : — 

"This  is  a  penal  establishment  for  boys  who  have  been  sentenced  to  transportation, 
usually  between  the  ases  of  10  and  18,  but  even  at  8  or  9  many  have  been  thus  sen- 
tenced, with  a  view  of  getting  them  here,  and  not  long  ago  there  were  as  many  as  60 
or  70  at  this  tender  age.  On  the  boy's  first  arrival  at  the  prison  he  is  placed  in  a  pro- 
t>ationary  ward,  where  he  is  kept  in  separate  confinement  for  4  months  or  more.  Dm- 
nng  this  time  he  is  not  allowed  in  hold  any  intercourbc  with  the  other  boys,  but  for  at 
least  five  hours  he  is  at  different  tiroes  in  the  presence  of  others,  either  for  exercise, 
instruction,  or  religious  service,  and  during  the  time  he  is  in  his  cell,  he  is  supplied 
with  occupation  and  Ixraks,  and  is  visited  by  the  officers  of  the  establishment.  This 
is  not,  therefore,  a  stringent  separate  system.  The  boys  appear  in  good  spirits,  cheer- 
Inl  and  happy,  nor  does  their  health  in  any  way  suffer ;  indeed,  lx)ys  have  frequently 
asked  to  go  back  to  the  probationary  ward  after  having  left  it,  from  feeling  there  a  de- 
gree of  security  from  temptation  to  commit  prison  offences,  and  conseqiienlly  to  incur 
poniitbment.  After  this  the  lioys  are  placed  together  where  ihey  learn  trades,  and 
converse  or  play  with  each  other,  under  the  eye  of  warders — the  meals  being  taken 
logriher,  360  in  a  large  hall.  The  boys  remain  at  Parkhurst  from  2  to  3  years,  some- 
limes  longer,  during  t)iis  time  a  highly  favorable  chan^^e  is  generally  perceptible  in  the 
whole  dispcnition  of  the  boy  ;  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  first  and  second 
year,  and  a  still  greater  difference  between  the  third  nnd  the  former  year.  The  state 
of  health  has  be'cn  remarkably  good,  only  fourteen  deaths  having  occurred  during  8 
years,  among  nearly  1.200  boys.  On  leaving  Parkhurst  they  are  generally  sent  to  the 
colonies,  and  much  depends  on  the  circumstances  m  which  they  are  there  placed.  In 
Western  Australia,  there  is  an  officer  of  the  government,  styled  the  Guardian  of  Juve- 
nile Emigrants,  who  is  appointed  to  apprentice  the  boys  and  to  see  that  the  conditions 
of  the  indentures  are  fultiUed,  visiting  them  once  in  six  months.  It  is  feared  that  in 
other  colonies  such  provision  has  not  yet  been  made,  and  that  the  Ix)y8  are  conse- 
quently exposed,  on  arriving,  to  much  danger  of  falling  back  into  dishonest  means  of 
gaining  a  livelihood.  Excellent  reports  have  been  received  recently  of  the  conduct 
of  boys  sent  out  to  Western  Australia; — of  62  boys,  50  were  first-rate  lads,  but  J2, 
about  l-5th,  were  very  troublesome,  and  great  difficulty  was  felt  in  disposing  of  them. 
This  has  also  l)cen  experienced  in  making  satisfactory  arrangements  for  those  sent 
very  young  to  Parkhurst,  who  after  passing  through  the  appointed  time,  and  having  re- 
ceived the  requisite  instruction,  were  not  old  enough  to  l)e  sent  abroad,  and  having  a 
Srison  brand  affixed  to  them,  could  not  be  otherwise  placed  out.  For  such  cases.  Col. 
ebb  feels  it  would  be  most  desirable  to  provide  District  Penal  Schools  similar  to 
Parkhurst,  where  they  could  be  properly  arranged  for,  leaving  only  the  boys  above  the 
age  of  15  to  come  into  the  hands  of^  government  for  transportation." 

Thus  far  the  establishment  would  seem  a  good  one,  were  it  restricted  to  such  boys 
of  15  or  16  and  upwards,  as  have  so  thoroughly  resisted  every  attempt  to  reform  them, 
that  their  at»olute  removal  from  society  is  the  only  safeguard  from  their  evil  influence 
on  it.  But  what  is  to  become  of  the  young  boys, — of  the  female  convicts  altogether  ? 
These  have  been  quite  uncared  for  in  the  provision  made  for  the  older  Imys. 

Above  2000  of  the  annual  fresh  supply  of  male  juvenile  delinquents  are  under  the 
age  for  Parkhurst.  Mr.  Neison's  statistic  tables  show  that,  during  the  9  years  for 
which  the  tables  are  drawn,  females  constituted  one-fifth  of  the  total  tried  at  assizes ; 
about  one-fourth  of  the  summarily  convicted,  and  of  the  whole  number  re-committed, 
one-third  were  females.  But  of  those  14  years  of  age  and  under,  only  between  one- 
seventh  and  one-eighth  were  girls.  A  yet  more  striking  fact  is  derivable  from  a  paper 
dehvered  into  the  Lords'  Committee  in  1847,  by  Mr.  Chalmers,  Governor  of  Aberdeen 
Prison.  The  percentage  of  female  prisoners  in  all  the  prisons  of  Scotland,  is  nearly 
one  half;  of  juvenile  female  prisoners  under  17,  between  one-fifth  and  one-sixth  ?  but 
the  per  centage  of  re-committants  of  juvenile  female  prisoners  is  greater  by  one-half  than 
that  of  males.  This  sUtistic  fact  would  indicate  that  young  girls  are  generally  much 
less  prone  to  crime  than  boys  of  the  same  age,  but  that  their  tendency  to  it  rapidly 
increases  with  their  age,  and  that  when  they  have  once  embarked  in  a  criminal  career, 
ibey  become  more  thoroughly  hardened  than  the  other  sex.  The  correctness  of  these 
painful  resulto  is  proved  by  the  testimony  of  the  Bishop  of  Tasmania  before  the  Lords. 
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After  speaking  of  the  fearful  condition  of  the  female  convicts  in  the  colonies,  which 
surpasses  in  degradation  and  vice  even  that  of  the  men  be  adds  : — 

*'  Female  felons  are  so  bad,  because,  before  a  woman  can  become  a  felon  at  all,  she 
must  have  fallen  much  lower,  have  unlearnt  much  more,  have  become  much  more  lost 
and  depraved  than  a  man.  Her  difficulty  of  regaining  her  self-respect  is  proportion- 
ally greater.  There  is  nothing  to  fail  back  upon — no  one  to  look  to.  I  lielieve  that 
the  experience  of  almost  every  parish  priest  in  England  would  lead  him  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  are  many  cases  in  which  in  our  village  girls  are  kept  straight,  not  so 
much  by  their  own  good  principle,  as  by  the  check  imposed  upon  them  through  the 
dread  of  shame,  the  icar  ol  fathers,  mothers,  friends  and  relations.  Let  that  check  be 
once  removed,  and  their  future  progress  is  rapidly  downward.  When  they  go  out  as 
convicts  every  thing  is  gone,  every  restraint  is  removed,  they  can  fall  no  lower." 

An  experienced  temperance  advocate  has  stated  that,  while  the  cases  of  drunken 
men  who  have  become  reformed  and  steady  teetotalers  have  come  very  frequently  be- 
fore him t  he  has  never  knoicn  an  instance  of  a  woman^  given  to  intoxication^  being  really 
converted ;  this  will  probably  be  common  experience.  The  records  of  the  teacher's 
journal  are  quite  in  accordance  with  these  painful  facts. 

*•  One  little  girl  only,  at  all  connected  with  our  school,  has  been  taken  before  the 
magistrates,  while  such  occurrences  among  the  l)oys  are  frequent  We  have  not,  then, 
in  the  school,  the  criminal  class  of  girls,  and  only  in  a  few  cases  the  sisters  of  the 
boys  who  have  been  convicted  of  theft ;  that  many  girls  who  are  already  known 
thieves,  exist  in  Bristol,  the  weekly  police  reports  sufficiently  show ;  but  these  taill  not 
come  to  school.  Nor  will  the  low  and  degraded  girls  that  infest  the  neighborhood ;  in 
the  early  period  of  the  school  several  of  these  came  for  a  time,  but  have  since  discon- 
tinued. The  girls  who  attend  are  rather  the  very  pwor  and  low,  than  the  vicious. 
Their  general  appearance  usually  strikes  strangers  as  superior  to  what  would  be  ex- 
pected in  such  a  school ;  this  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  gins  are  more  easily 
able  to  improve  their  dress  by  their  industral  habits,  and  also  that  girls  are  more 
-quickly  susceptible  of  improvement  than  boys.  Any  effort,  therefore,  soon  tells  on 
them;  but  this  very  flexibility  of  nature,  renders  them  more  liable  to  fall  when  under 
bad  influence.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  call  out  their  intellectual 
powers  than  those  of  the  boys,  and  thus  to  interest  them  in  their  lessons  ;  this  arises 
not  only  from  the  difference  in  their  natures,  but  from  the  circumstance  that  while  the 
boys  have  been  sharpening  their  powers  by  roving  the  streets,  the  girls  have  been  con- 
fined to  their  wretched  home.  The  dullness  and  stupidity  they  manifest,  united  with 
great  vulgarity,  is  a  serious  hindrance  to  their  improvement,  but  persevering  efforts  has 
one  much  for  them." 

When  we  reflect  that  the  early  moulding  of  the  young  child's  mind  depends  almost 
entirely  on  the  mother,  and  that  these  neglected  children,  who  are  in  great  danger  of 
joining  the  criminal  class,  if  they  have  not  done  so,  are  to  become  the  parents  of  the 
next  generation,  surely  express  provision  should  be  made  for  their  training  and  reform- 
ation. As  yet  they  have  been  unprovided  for  by  the  government,  and  Parkhurst  only 
exists  for  the  boys. 

Let  us  now  endeavor  to  ascertain  from  public  documents  how  far  the  juvenile  pris- 
on at  Parkhurst  is  fulfilling  its  mission.  As  confinement  here  is  the  only  authorized 
mode  of  disposing  of  young  transports,  rather  than  subjecting  them  to  the  system 
adopted  for  adults.  Sergeant  Adams  frequently  sent  juvenile  offenders  to  it,  before  the 
rules  of  admission  were  defined,  yet  this  is  the  opinion  he  expressed  of  the  Institution 
before  the  Lords  in  1847 : 

•♦  I  was  about  three  weeks  ago  at  Parkhurst,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  They  there  act 
upon  the  principle  of  cooping  up,  and  it  seems  to  me  a  mistaken  one.  They  have  40 
solitary  cells,  and  every  child  who  is  sent  to  Parkhurst  is  locked  up  in  one  of  those 
cells  for  four  months  after  he  goes.  I  call  it  solitary  ;  perhaps  the  word  'separate  *  is 
the  term  used,  but  it  is  solitary  in  this  respect,  that  he  is  there  for  the  whole  twenty- 
four  hours,  with  the  exception  of  when  he  is  in  chapel,  and  two  hours  when  he  is  at 
school,  where  he  is  in  such  a  pen  that  he  can  sec  nobody  but  the  minister.  His  sole 
employment  is  knitting,  and  reading  good  lK)oka.  No  good  conduct  can  make  him 
there  less  than  four  months,  and  if  his  conduct  is  not  good,  he  is  there  until  his  conduct 
is  good.  At  this  time  there  are  several  boys  who  have  been  in  those  cells  from  six  to 
twelve  months.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  can  only  make  them  sullen.  *  *  When  the 
prison  was  first  established,  the  boys  were  allowed  occasionally  a  game  of  play ;  that 
was  entirely  put  an  end  to.  Within  the  last  three  months  they  have  been  allowed  oc- 
casionally to  play  at  leap-frog,  but  no  other  game.    Of  course,  if  boys  are  allowed  to 
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play  mt  leap-frog  and  no  other  game,  leap-frog  will  lie  the  only  same  at  which  they  will 
not  care  to  play.  1  asked  what  were  the  rewards  held  out  for  good  conduct,  and  the^ 
loM  me  the  only  rewards  were  permission  to  attend  the  evening  school,  and  the  privi- 
lege of  going  to  the  governor  to  get  information  of  their  friends.  Why,  one  half  of 
them  have  no  friends  to  ask  after,  and  as  to  the  other  half,  the  less  they  know  of  them 
the  better.  The  privilege  also  of  attending  evening  school,  though  a  great  and  proper 
one,  mieht  be  rendered  more  valuable  if  accompanied  by  the  privilege  of  half  a  holi- 
day,  and  a  game  of  cricket.  That  they  can  benave  ill  in  their  solitary  cell  is  quite 
clear,  because  otherwise  a  boy  could  not  be  there  for  twelve  months ;  but  what  that  ill 
behavior  is,  or  what  the  good  behavior  is,  I  did  not  ask,  for  I  thought  I  ought  not  to 
pry  into  those  questions." 

Such  is  the  opinion  of  the  prison  expressed  by  a  benevolent  and  experienced  man. 
Let  us  turn  for  further  particulars  to  the  printed  reports  presented  to  both  Houses  of 
Parliament. 

"The  number  of  prisoners,  79,  sent  back  to  Milbank  for  transportation  in  1846, 
was,  from  peculiar  circumstances,  unusually  great.  A  number  of  ill-disposed  and  dis- 
contented toys  having  been  discovered,  who  manifested  no  desire  to  avail  themselves 
of-the  course  of  instruction  and  training  pursued  at  Parkhurst,  but  mischievously  em- 
ployed themselves  in  unsettling  and  perverting  others,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  re- 
move the  greater  p>ortion  of  them  in  the  month  of  April,  and  the  salutary  effect  of 
that  step  has  been  very  apparent  since  that  time  in  the  improved  conduct  of  the  re- 
maining prisoners.  The  other  individuals  returned  for  transportation  were  boys,  who 
having  repeatedly  incurred  minor  punishments  for  misconduct,  had  been  placed  in  the 
penal  class,  and  while  there,  did  not  evince  any  real  desire  to  amend." 

It  seems,  then,  that  after  some  years  of  experience,  sufficient  moral  power  was  not 
obtained  to  control  as  many  as  79,  who  were  therefore  sent  back  to  people  another 
country.  At  Mettrai,  the  number  of  morally  incurable  was,  even  from  the  earliest 
times,  only  occasionally  one  or  two.  We  see  also  that  even  this  strict  penal  disci- 
pline cannot  preserve  the  less  vicious  from  moral  contamination,  from  "ill-disposed 
and  discontented  boys.**  The  last  report  will  show  whether  any  great  progress  in 
mora]  influence  has  been  made  in  five  years.    The  Governor  reports  : — 

"  The  number  of  attempts  to  escape  has  been  very  large  this  last  year,  (1849,)  34 
prisoners  in  all  have  run  away,  30  of  these  while  out  at  farm  labor.  All  of  them, 
however,  were  speedily  re-captured.  None  of  the  boys  who  made  these  attempts  had 
so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  any  hope  or  expectation  that  they  would  really  be  able  to  se- 
cure their  liberty  ;  but  having  found  that  two  boys  who  had  run  from  the  land,  and  had 
committed  a  robbery  previous  to  their  re-capture,  were  removed  to  Winchester  Gaol, 
ihev  determined  to  try  to  get  relief  by  such  a  course  of  proceeding,  from  the  restraint 
and  discipline  of  Parkhurst,  which  they  found  to  be  intolerably  irksome.  Having  no 
power  of  forethought  or  rational  consideration,  they  yielded  to  the  impulse  of  an  un- 
founded notion,  that  any  change  from  Parkhurst  would  be  for  the  better." 

Wlien  a  youth  who  had  twice  attempted  to  escape  from  his  former  confinement,  was 
asked  why  he  did  not  make  a  similar  effort  at  Mettrai,  he  replied,  "6ecau««  there  are  no 
Ko/Zs;"  from  that  penal  asylum  there  have  been  for  many  years  no  escapes;  here 
there  are  *'  enclosures  long  believed  to  be  impassable,"  sentinels  with  loaded  guns,  and 
a  certainty  that  there  is  no  possible  escape  from  the  island  ?  yet  the  inhabitants  of  the 
lurrounding  district  are  in  constant  fear  of  finding  runaways  in  their  houses,  nor  is  the 
apprehension  diminished  by  the  fact  of  two  conflagrations  having  been  kindled  by  the 
prisoners  during  the  last  year.  Why  does  this  state  of  feeling  exist  at  Parkhurst  ? 
The  Visitors  give  in  their  report  a  sufficient  clue  to  it. 

"  Among  youths  such  as  are  confined  at  Parkhurst,  who  are  precocious  without  ex- 
perience, very  restless  and  adventurous  without  being  guided  by  reason,  very  excita- 
ble, credulous  when  one  of  themselves  asserts  a  fact,  or  advances  a  proposal,  yet  sus- 
picious of  all  that  may  be  stated  or  urged  by  their  officers,  even  to  an  extent  that  could 
nardly  be  believed  by  those  who  did  not  continually  watch  the  workings  of  their  minds, 
it  is  most  difficult  to  make  them  understand  what  is  for  their  immediate,  as  well  as 
their  prospective  benefit." 

What  wonder  is  it.  that  with  such  a  state  of  feeling,  with  nothing  to  exercise  and 
give  free  vent  to  their  "  restless  and  adventurous  "  spirit,  with  no  "  direct  and  suffi- 
ciently powerful  stimulus  in  the  way  of  remuneration  for  work  efficiently  done,"  their 
pent  up  energies  should  break  out  into  frequent  acts  of  disrespect  to  the  officers,  vio- 
leiMX,  wintoD  damage  of  property,  and  even  theft,  as  well  as  disorder  and  prohibited 
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talking,  for  which  an  average  of  445  boys  incurred,  in  1844,  4105  separate  punish* 

ments,  (among  them  165  whippings,)  making  an  average  of  above  10  per  diem !     If 

the  governor  is  able  to  state  in  the  last  report,  that  the  behavior  of  the  majority  '*  was 

generally  quiet,  orderly,  and  obedient ;  he  feels  obliged  to  add  : — 

"That  while  there  has  been  a  general  observance  of  outward  regularity  and  atten- 
tion to  the  prison  rules  among  the  greater  portion  of  the  boys,  and  serious  breaches  of 
order  have  been  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence,  there  has  not  been  that  evidence  of 
a  general  and  growing  desire  to  improve  in  moral  conduct  and  industrial  energy,  which 
I  anxiously  looked  for,  and  the  apparent  absence  of  which  causes  me  much  disappoint- 
ment.    Prisoners  are  generally  indolent,  boys  especially." 

Those  who  have  accorded  in  the  principles  of  reformatory  action  which  were  laid 
down  in  the  first  chapter,  and  have  been  our  guide  in  the  consideration  of  all  the 
schools  that  have  passed  l)efore  us,  will  feel  no  surprise  that  the  governor's  hopes  are 
unfulfilled,  not,  it  may,  be,  through  any  fault  of  his  own,  but  through  the  radical  error 
of  the  whole  system.  It  attempts  to  fashion  children  into  machines,  instead  of  self, 
acting  beings,  to  make  them  obedient  prisoners  within  certain  iron  limits,  not  men 
who  have  been  taught  how  to  tue  their  liberty  without  abusing  it ;  without  this  knowledge, 
and  the  power  of  employing  it,  we  have  seen  that  the  best  instruction,  the  Word  of 
God  itself,  but  little  avails  its  possessor.  Such  a  system  must  fail ;  for  the  boy  whose 
heart  has  never  been  purified  and  softened  by  any  good  home  influences,  who  has  al- 
ways done  "  what  is  right  in  his  own  eyes,"  will  never  give  a  wiUing  obedience  where 
his  powers  can  have  no  free  exercise,  where  there  is  no  softening  power  of  love  to 
subdue  him,  where  he  can  never  hear  from  woman  what  should  have  been  the  entreat- 
ing tones  of  a  mother,  where  he  regards  with  profound  suspicion  the  appointed  agents 
of  his  reformation.  It  is  utterly  vain  to  look  for  any  real  reformation  where  the  heart 
is  not  touched,  where  the  inner  springs  of  action  are  not  called  into  healthful  exercise  ; 
this  can  not  {XMsibly  be  done  for  children  under  the  mechanical  and  military  discipline 
of  Parkhurst. 

We  have  thus  endeavored  to  scrutinize  the  system  adopted  in  this  establishment, 
and  to  point  out  its  radical  defects,  because  it  is  the  only  reformatory  prison  for  boys 
existing  under  government  direction,  and  is  regarded  by  many  as  a  model  one.  Of 
the  details  of  its  management  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak  ;  they  appear,  from  the  reports 
to  be  well  planned,  and  carried  out  with  due  attention  to  the  health  of  the  boys,  and 
their  instruction  in  mental  and  industrial  pursuits,  while  the  expense  is  probably  as 
moderate  as  is  possible  under  the  circumstances.  There  is  only  one  other  point  to 
which  we  would  draw  attention.  Parkhurst  is  especially  intended  for  the  training  of 
boys,  who  at  the  end  of  two,  or  at  most  three  years,  will  be  prepared  to  go  out  as  colo- 
nists, and  the  regulations  now  laid  down,  make  14  and  upwards,  the  age  of  admission 
The  governor  has,  in  his  report,  stated  his  opinion  : — 

•*  That  the  admission  of  youths  of  18  and  upwards,  or  of  lads  who  have  pursued  a 
course  of  crime  for  several  years,  till  they  have  l)ecome  habituated  to  and  hardened  in 
it,  is  very  much  to  be  lamented,  as  it  seriously  impedes  all  efforts  made  for  the  reform- 
ation of  our  inmates.  Such  characters  as  those  above  described,  having  been  many 
times  imprisoned,  have  lost  all  sense  of  degradation,  have  no  desire  to  become  respect- 
able characters,  and  have  no  intention  to  earn  their  subsistence  by  honest  means  when- 
ever they  may  regain  their  liberty.  Abject  slaves  themselves  to  sensual  appetites  and 
propensities,  the  only  voluntaiy  activity  they  manifest  is  a  continual  effort,  by  persua- 
sion, by  threats,  by  false  promises,  or  by  ridicule,  to  make  other  prisoners  pursue  their 
vicious  example  in  opposing  all  means  which  may  be  tried  for  their  moral  improvement." 

But  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  year  there  were  393  out  of  622,  18  years  of  age  and 
upwards,  some  of  them  "  convicted  of  atrocious  crimes,"  which,  he  justly  feared, 
would  "  afford  subject  for  eager  investigation  and  debasing  discourse  among  a  certain 
class  of  the  prisoners."  When  young  men  have  arrived  at  that  degree  of  audacious 
depravity,  can  it  be  doubted  that  unless  sufficient  moral  force  is  in  action  to  neutralize 
their  influence,  they  must  be  most  unsafe  companions  for  boys  ?  And  if  youths  have 
been  allowed  thus  to  go  on  in  a  career  of  crime  until  they  have  been  "  so  many  times 
imprisoned,  that  they  have  lost  all  sense  of  degradation,"  surely  a  school  for  boys  is  a 
most  unfit  place  for  them. 
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Wb  shall  commence  in  our  next  number  the  publication  of 
Roger  Ascham^s  great  work — **  The  Schoolmaster  •/'  one  of  the  earli- 
est and  most  valuable  contributions  to  the  educational  literature  of  our 
language.  As  an  appropriate  introduction,  we  give  a  sketch  of  the 
author's  life  drawn  mainly  from  Hartley  Coleridge's  "  Northern  Wor- 
thies," and  the  **  Biographical  Dictionary*''  commenced  by  the  Society 
for  ike  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge, 

Roger  Ascham  was  the  third  son  of  John  and  Margaret  Ascham, 
and  was  bom  in  the  year  1515,  at  Kirby  Wiske,  near  Northallerton 
in  Yorkshire,  where  his  father  resided  as  steward  to  the  noble  family 
of  Scroope.  His  parents,  who  were  highly  esteemed  in  their  station^ 
after  living  together  for  forty-seven  years,  both  died  on  the  same  day 
and  nearly  at  the  same  hour.  Their  son  Roger  displayed  from  his 
childhood  a  taste  for  learning,  and  was  received  into  the  family  of  Sir 
Anthony  Wingtield^  who  caused  him  to  be  educated  with  his  own  sons, 
under  the  care  of  their  tutor,  Mr.  Robert  Bond  ;*  and  in  the 
year  1530,  placed  him  at  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  then 
the  most  flourishingf  in  the  University.  Ascham  applied  himself 
particularly  to  the  study  of  Greek,  to  which  a  great  impulse  had  re- 
cently been  given  by  the  dispersion  of  the  learned  Greeks  throughout 
Europe,  in  consequence  of  the  taking  of  Constantinople.  He  made 
great  proficiency  in  Greek  as  well  as  Latin,  and  he  read  Greek  lec- 
tures, while  yet  a  youth,  to  students  still  younger  than  himself.  He 
took  the  degree  of  A.  B.  in  February,  1534,  and  on  the  23d  of  the 
next  month  was  elected;^  fellow  of  his  college,  through  the  influence  of 

—  -  —  ■  —    —  ■   _      _ .  -  ^  ij^^r^ 

•  ufo  conclude,  let  this,  amongst  other  motives,  make  schoolmasters  careful  in  their  place, 
that  the  eminences  of  their  scholars  have  commended  their  schoolmasters  to  posterity,  which 
otherwise  in  obscurity  had  been  altogether  forgotten.  Who  had  ever  heard  of  R.  Bond  in 
Lancashire,  but  for  the  breeding  of  learned  Roger  Ascham,  his  scholar  1"  PuUtr'a  Hofy 
and  Prtifant  Steitea—The  Good  Schoolnuufer. 

t  Dr.  Grant  in  his  "  Oratio  devita  et  obitu  Rogeri  Aicham"  thus  compliments  Sir  John's 
College :— **  Tea,  surely,  in  that  one  college,  which  at  that  season,  for  number  of  most  learned 
doctors,  for  multitude  of  erudite  philosophers,  for  abundance  of  elegant  orators,  all  in  their 
kind  superlative,  might  rival  or  outvie  all  mansions  of  literature  on  earth,  were  exceedingly 
many  men,  most  excellent  in  all  politer  letters,  and  in  knowledge  of  languages." 

X**  Dr.  Nicholas  Medcalf"— writes  Ascham  later  in  life,  '*  was  a  man  meanly  learned  him- 
ieli^  but  not  meanly  affectioned  to  set  forth  learning  in  others.  He  was  partial  to  none,  but 
iodifferent  to  all :  a  master  of  the  whole,  a  father  to  every  one  in  that  college.  There  was 
none  lo  poor,  if  he  had  either  will  to  goodness,  or  wit  to  learning,  that  could  lack  being  there, 
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the  master,  Dr.  Medcalf,  himself  a  northern  man,  who  privately  exer- 
ted himself  in  Ascham^s  favor,  notwithstanding  he  had  exhibited  a 
leaning  toward  the  new  doctrines  of  protestantism,  and  had  even  been 
exposed  to  public  censure  for  speaking  against  the  pope.  He  took  the 
degree  of  A.  M.  in  1536,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  began  to  take 
pupils,  in  whose  instruction  he  was  very  successful.  He  also  read 
Greek  publicly  in  the  university,  and  privately  in  his  own  college. 

In  1544,  on  the  resignation  of  Sir  John  Cheke,  he  was  chosen 
University  Orator,*  an  oflSce  which  he  filled  with  general  approbation. 

In  the  following  year,  (1545,)  appeared  his  "Toxophilus,  or,  the 
Schole  of  Shootinge,*'  a  treatise  on  archery,  which  he  composed  with 
a  double  view ;  in  the  first  place,  to  exhibit  a  specimen  of  English 
prose  composition  in  a  purer  taste  than  then  prevailed,  and  in  the 
second,  to  attract  the  attention  of  King  Henry  VIII.,  then  on  the 
point  of  setting  out  on  his  Boulogne  expedition,  and  to  obtain  the 
means  of  visiting  Italy,  which  he  much  desired.  He  succeeded  per- 
fectly in  the  first  object,  and  partially  in  the  second  ;  for  the  king  was 
80  well  pleased,  that  he  settled  on  the  author  a  pension  of  10/.  per 
annum — at  that  time  a  considerable  sum,  especially  to  a  poor  scholar. 
Ascham  about  this  time  acquired  other  great  patrons.  He  enjoyed  a 
pension  from  Archbishop  Lee,  acted  for  some  time  as  tutor  to  Henry 
and  Charles  Brandon,  the  two  sons  of  the  Ducl^ess  of  Suffolk,  and 
attracted  the  friendly  regards  of  the  Chancellor  Wriothesly,  and  other 
eminent  men. 

In  1548,  on  occasion  of  the  death  of  William  Grindal,  who  had 
been  his  pupil  at  Cambridge,  Ascham  was  appointed  instructor  in  the 
learned  languages  to  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  afterwards  Queen,  a  situation 
which  he  filled  for  some  time  with  great  credit  to  himself  and  satis- 
faction to  his  pupil. 

Of  Ascham's  own  attachments,  as  well  as  methods  of  study  and 
teaching,  we  have  the  best  record  in  his  letters  and  the  Schoolmaster. 
He  held  fast  the  truth,  that  it  is  only  by  its  own  free  agency  that  the 
intellect  can  either  be  enriched  or  invigorated ; — that  true  knowledge 
is  an  act,  a  continuous  immanent  act,  and  at  the  same  time  an  opera- 
tion of  the  reflective  faculty  on  its  own  objects.     How  he  applied 

or  ihould  depart  thence  for  any  need.  *  *  This  good  man's  goodness  shall  ne^er  be  oat 
of  my  remembrance  all  the  days  of  my  life.  For  next  to  God's  Providence,  surely  that  day 
was,  by  that  good  father's  means,  dies  ruUalis  unto  me  for  the  whole  foundation  of  the  poor 
learning  I  have,  and  of  all  furthermore  that  hitherto  elsewhere  I  have  obtained."  The  hu- 
man heart  is  capable  of  no  more  generous  feeling  than  the  genuine  gratitude  of  a  scholar  to 
his  instructor.  It  is  twice  blessed ;  honorable  alike  to  the  youth  and  to  the  elder  ;  and  neT* 
er  can  exist  when  it  is  not  just. 

*  Public  Orator  is  Spolcetroan  on  public  occasions,  and  corresponding  Secretary  of  the 
UoiTenitj.   It  is  ao  office  of  great  honor  and  high  precedency. 
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this  idea  to  the  purposes  of  education,  his  '*  Schoolmaster,"  written 
in  the  maturity  of  his  powers,  and  out  of  the  fullness  of  his  experi- 
ence, suflBciently  shows.  But  the  idea,  though  undeveloped,  wrought 
in  him  from  his  earliest  jouth ;  his  favorite  maxim  was  Docendo  disces. 
The  affectionate  wish  and  strenuous  effort  to  impart  knowledge  is  the 
best  possible  condition  for  receiving  it.  The  necessity  of  being  intel- 
ligible to  others  brings  with  it  an  obligation  to  understand  ourselves ; 
to  find  words  apt  to  our  ideas,  and  ideas  commensurate  to  our  words ; 
to  seek  out  just  analogies  and  happy  illustrations.  But,  above  all,  by 
teaching,  or  more  properly  by  reciprocal  intercommunication  of  in- 
struction, we  gain  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  universal  laws  of 
thought,  and  with  the  process  of  perception,  abstracted  from  the  ac- 
tions of  the  individual  constitution  :  for  it  is  only  by  a  sympathetic 
intercourse  with  other  minds  that  we  gain  any  true  knowledge  of  our 
own.  Of  course  we  speak  of  free  and  friendly  teaching,  not  of  des- 
potic dictation^  than  which  there  is  no  habit  more  likely  to  perpetu- 
ate presumptuous  ignorance. 

The  study  of  the  Greek  language  was  at  that  time  new  in  western 
Europe,  and  in  England  a  mere  novelty.  To  Ascham  it  was  as  "  the 
trouble  of  a  new  delight ;"  every  lesson  which  he  gained  he  was 
eager  to  impart;  he  taught  Greek,  he  wrote  Greek,  he  talked  Greek, 
no  wonder  if  he  dreamed  in  Greek.  There  might  be  a  little  vanity 
in  this  :  but  whatever  vanity  he  possessed,  (and  he  certainly  loved  to 
talk  of  himself,)  was  so  tempered  by  modesty,  and  blended  with  such 
candor,  such  glad  acknowledgment  of  other^s  merits,  that  the  stern- 
est judgments  could  hardly  call  it  a  foible.  By  this  industrious  com- 
munication and  daily  practice,  he  acquired,  at  a  very  early  period, 
such  a  command  of  the  Greek  vocabulary,  and  so  vernacular  a  turn 
of  phrase,  that  his  senior,  Robert  Pember,  to  whom  he  had  addressed 
an  epistle  in  that  tongue,  assures  him  that  his  letter  might  have  been 
written  at  Athens.  But  the  critical  nicety  of  modern  scholarship 
was  then  unknown,  and  it  was  very  unlikely  that  Pember  himself  felt 
or  understood  that  perfect  atticism  upon  which  he  compliments  his 
young  friend.  Pember's  epistle  of  course  is  in  Latin,  interspersed 
with  Greek,  and  curious  enough  to  be  worthy  of  translation.  It  is 
to  this  effect : — "  Dearly  beloved  Roger, — I  render  thee  thanks  for 
thy  Greek  epistle,  which  might  seem  to  have  been  indited  at  ancient 
Athens,  so  exactly  hast  thou  attained  the  propriety  of  Greek  phrase : 
of  exquisite  penmanship  it  is,  as  are  all  thine.  Use  diligence,  that 
thou  may*st  he  perfect^  not  according  to  the  stoical,  but  to  lyrical  per- 
fection, that  thou  maysH  touch  the  harp  aright.  Continue  to  read 
Greek  with  the  boys,  for  thou  wilt  profit  more  by  one  little  fable  of 
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.^op,  read  and  explained  by  thyself,  than  if  thou  shouldst  hear  the 
whole  Iliad  expounded  in  Latin  by  the  learnedest  man  now  living. 
Peruse  Pliny,  in  which  author  is  the  greatest  knowledge  of  things, 
along  with  the  most  florid  opulence  of  Latin  speech."* 

In  this  letter  we  may  notice,  first,  the  testimonial  to  the  beauty  of 
Ascham's  penmanship,!  which  proved  a  principal  means  of  his  advance- 
ment :  secondly,  a  proof  that  he  was  actually  engaged  in  the  tuition 
of  hoys :  thirdly,  that  in  his  plans,  both  for  his  own  improvement, 
and  for  that  of  his  pupils,  he  diverged  from  the  common  routine  of 
lectures :  fourthly,  that  his  friend,  well  discerning  the  bent  and  pur- 
pose of  his  genius,  urged  him  to  proceed  with  those  humane  and  ele- 
gant studies,  on  which  some  austerer  judgments  looked  with  an  evil 
eye.  From  one  passage  of  this  epistle,  a  biographer  has  observed 
that  "  Mr.  Robert  Pember  advised  him  to  learn  instrumental  music, 
which  would  prove  a  very  agreeable  entertainment  to  him  after  his 
severer  studies,  and  was  easy  to  be  attained  by  him,  as  he  was  already 
a  great  master  of  vocal  music."  It  is  certainly  very  possible,  that 
Pember  may  have  given  him  such  advice,  but  it  is  nevertheless  cer- 
tain, that  he  does  not  give  it  in  the  letter  in  question.  There  is  no 
allusion  at  recreation  at  all.  The  whole  drift  of  the  writer  is  an  ex- 
hortation to  perseverance  in  a  course  of  study  already  commenced-! 

*  I  wish  young  scholars  paid  atteDtion  to  this  recommendation.  Pliny  is  never  read  at 
school,  and  very  seldom  at  college ;  yet  I  have  the  high  authority  of  Southey  for  saying,  that 
he  is  the  most  instructive  of  all  ibe  Roman  ituthors.  The  extent  of  his  knowledge  is  almost 
marvelous  ;  his  veracity,  where  he  ppeaks  from  personal  observation,  is  daily  approved  by 
modern  experiment  and  disrovery  ;  and  even  his  credulity  adds  to  his  value,  by  disclosing 
more  fully  the  actual  state  of  physical  science  in  his  age  and  country.  It  is  surely  quite  sb 
interesting  to  know  what  properties  the  pasHlonn  or  the  imaginations  of  men  have  ascribed 
to  a  plant  or  animal,  as  to  count  its  stamina  and  petals,  pr  ascertain  the  number  of  its  verte* 
brsB.  Both  are  very  useful.  Out  the  highest  recommendation  of  Pliny  is  his  moral  wisdom, 
his  almost  Christian  piety,  his  intelligent  humanity.  Of  all  the  Romans  he  was  the  least  ofa 
Roman,  and  approximated  nearest  to  the  pure  idea  of  man. 

t  The  importance  of  good  penmanship  is  still  appreciated  by  the  English  government.  In 
iS64,  Viscount  Palmerston.  then  Hume  Secretary,  caused  a  letter  to  be  addressed  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Privy  Council  on  Education,  in  which  be  submits  "  for  their  Lordships  consid- 
eration that  one  great  fault  in  the  system  of  instruction  in  the  schools  of  the  country  lies  in 
the  want  of  proper  leaching  in  the  art  of  writing  The  great  bulk  of  the  middle  and  lower 
orders  write  liand^  too  small  and  indistinct,  and  do  not  form  their  letters :  or  they  sometimes 
form  them  by  alternate  broad  and  fine  strokes,  which  makes  the  words  difficult  to  read.  The 
hand  writing  which  was  generally  practised  in  the  early  part  and  middle  of  the  last  century 
was  far  better  than  that  now  in  common  use  ;  and  Lord  Palmerston  would  suggest  that  it 
wou!d  be  very  desirable  that  the  attention  of  schoolmasters  should  be  directed  to  this  subject, 
and  that  their  pupils  should  be  taught  rather  to  imitate  brood  printing  than  fine  copperplate 
engraving  " 

;  Tlie  words  of  the  original  are — '*  Da  operam,  at  sis  perfectus,  non  Stoicus,  dXXci  AvptKds, 
ut  belle  pulses  lyram."  No  doubt  in  the  same  sense  that  Socrates  was  commanded  by  the 
Oracle  to  make  music  ;  or,  to  appeal  to  a  far  higher  authority,  as  David  *' shewed  a  dark 
speech  on  the  harp,"  i.  e.  opened  and  exalted  the  understanding  by  the  aid  of  the  imagina- 
tion. 8.  T.  Coleridge  remarks  on  this  note  of  his  son  Ilart ley, —neither  hax  Hartley  caught 
the  true  meaning  of  the  words  dXX4  Avpiirdf,  as  opposed  to  Stoicus.  The  Stoicus — the 
■overeignty  of  the  highest  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  inferior;  Lyricus,  the  whole  as  a  beautiful 
one,  by  bormonioos  subordination. 
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So  far  was  Ascham  from  devoting  himself  to  music  with  that  in- 
tensity which  Pember  has  been  supposed  to  recommend,  that  he  ap- 
pears to  have  had  no  manner  of  taste,  but  rather  a  platonic  antipa- 
thy for  it,  even  as  an  amusement.  Nor  would  he  be  well  pleased  with 
the  present  course  of  education  in  his  University,  if  we  judge  by  the 
sentiments  which  he  expresses  in  his  Schoolmaster,  and  Toxophilus. 

"  Some  wits,  moderate  enough  by  nature,  be  many  times  marred 
by  over  much  study  and  use  of  some  sciences,  namely,  music,  arith- 
metic, and  geometry.  These  sciences,  as  they  sharpen  men's  wits 
over  much,  so  they  charge  men's  manners  over  sore,  if  they  be  not 
moderately  mingled,  and  wisely  applied  to  some  good  use  of  life. 
Mark  all  mathematical  heads,  which  be  wholly  and  only  bent  to  those 
sciences,  how  solitary  they  be  themselves,  how  unapt  to  serve  in  the 
world.  This  is  not  only  known  by  common  experience,  but  uttered 
long  before  by  wise  men's  judgment  and  sentence.  Galen  saith, 
much  music  marreth  men's  manner,  and  Plato  hath  a  notable  place 
of  the  same  thing,  and  excellently  translated  by  Tully  himself.  Of 
this  matter  I  wrote  once  more  at  large,  twenty  years  ago,  in  my  book 
of  shooting."  The  passage  of  the  Toxophilus  referred  to,  is  as  fol- 
lows : — "  Whatsoever  ye  judge,  this  I  am  sure,  that  lutes,  harps,  bar- 
bitons,  sambukes,  and  other  instruments,  every  one  which  standeth 
by  quick  and  fine  fingering,  be  condemned  of  Aristotle,  as  not  to  be 
brought  in  and  used  among  them,  which  study  for  learning  and  vir- 
tue. Much  music  marreth  men's  mannen?,  saith  Galen.  Although 
some  men  will  say  that  it  doth  not  so,  but  rather  recreateth  and  ma- 
keth  quick  a  man's  mind,  yet  methinks,  by  reason  it  doth,  as  honey 
doth  to  a  man's  stomach,  which  at  the  first  receiveth  it  well ;  but  af- 
terwards it  maketh  it  unfit  to  abide  any  strong  nourishing  meat,  or 
else  any  wholesome  sharp  and  quick  drink ;  and,  even  so  in  a  man- 
ner, these  instruments  make  a  man's  wit  so  soft  and  smooth,  so  ten- 
der and  queasy,  that  they  be  less  able  to  brook  strong  and  rough 
study.  Wits  be  not  sharpened,  but  rather  made  blunt,  with  such 
soft  sweetness,  even  as  good  edges  be  blunted,  which  men  whet  upon 
soft  chalk-stones." 

These  opinions  require  considerable  hmitation.  Music  is  so  high  a 
delight  to  such  as  are  really  capable  of  enjoying  it,  that  there  is  some 
danger  of  its  encroaching  too  much  upon  the  student's  time,  and  it  is 
frequently  a  passport  to  very  undesirable  company  ;  but  if  these  evils 
be  avoided,  its  effects  on  the  mind  are  extremely  salutary  and  refresh- 
ing. Nothing  calms  the  spirit  more  sweetly  than  sad  music ;  nothing 
quickens  cogitation  like  a  lively  air.  But  the  truth  was,  that  honest 
Roger  bad  no  ear,  and  like  a  true  Englishman  of  an  age  when  Kings 
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were  wrestlers,  and  queens  not  only  presided  at  tournaments,  but 
"  rained  influence"  upon  bear  baitings,  delighted  rather  in  muscular 
exertion  than  in  fine  fingering.  That  the  practice  of  music  no  way 
impairs  the  faculty  of  severe  thought,  is  sufficiently  evinced  by  the  fact 
that  Milton  was  a  skillful  musician,*  and  that  most  of  the  German 
philosophers  of  the  present  day,  who  in  mental  industry  excel  the 
whole  world,  play  on  some  instrument.  Mathematical  pursuits  are 
80  far  from  disqualifying  men  for  business,  that  of  all  others  they  are 
most  necessary  to  such  as  are  intended  for  public  life.  Be  it  as  it  may, 
with  music  and  mathematics,  it  is  certain  that  Ascham  did  teach  Greek 
and  Latin  with  eminent  success. 

It  must  be  an  affair  of  delicate  management  to  teach  Greek  to  a 
princess ;  but  Ascham  had  a  love  and  a  genius  for  teaching,  and  Eliza- 
beth possessed  in  an  extraordinary  degree  the  facility  of  her  sex  in 
learning  languages.  She  had  then  little  or  no  expectation  of  reigning. 
Her  situation  was  one  of  peculiar  difficulty :  she  needed  a  spirit  at 
once  firm  and  yielding ;  and  displayed  in  earliest  youth  a  circum- 
spection and  self-control  in  which  her  latter  years  were  deficient. 
Ascham  found  her  a  most  agreeable  pupil;  and  the  diligence,  docility, 
modest  affection,  and  self-respective  deference  of  the  royal  maiden,  en- 
deared an  office  which  the  shy  scholar  had  not  undertaken  without 
fears  and  misgivings.  His  epistles  to  his  friends  are  full  of  the  prin- 
cess' commendations  and  his  own  satisfaction ;  and  in  his  later  works 
he  refers  to  this  part  of  his  life  with  honest  pride.  In  this  happy 
strain  he  writes  to  John  Sturmius,  of  Strasburg : — *'  If  you  wish  to 
know  how  I  am  thriving  at  Court,  you  may  assure  yourself  that  I  had 
never  more  blessed  leisure  in  my  college  than  now  in  the  palace.  The 
Lady  Elizabeth  and  I  are  studying  together,  in  the  original  Greek, 
the  crown  orations  of  Demosthenes  and  -^chines.  She  reads  her 
lessons  to  me,  and  at  one  glance  so  completely  comprehends,  not  only 
the  idiom  of  the  language  and  the  sense  of  the  orator,  but  the  exact 
bearings  of  the  cause,  and  the  public  acts,  manners,  and  usages  of 
the  Athenian  people,  that  you  would  marvel  to  behold  her."  In  like 
temper  he  told  Aylmer,  afterward  Bishop  of  London,  that  he  learned 
more  of  the  Lady  Elizabeth  than  she  did  of  him.  "  I  teach  her  words," 
said  he,  **  and  she  teaches  me  things.  I  teach  her  the  tongues  to 
speak,  and  her  modest  and  maidenly  looks  teach  me  works  to  do ;  for 
1  think  she  is  the  best  disposed  of  any  in  Europe."  In  several  of  his 
Latin  epistles,  and  also  in  his  **  Schoolmaster,"  he  explains  and  recom- 
mends his  mode  of  instructing  the  princess  with  evident  exultation  at 

*  Much  masic  ii  Galen's  phrai>e,  and  aee  the  last  lines  of  Milton's  aonnet — 

He  who  of  these  delights  can  judge,  and  spare 
To  interpose  them  oA,  is  not  unwise. 
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bis  success.  It  was  the  same  melhod  of -double  translation  pursued 
with  such  distinguished  results  in  the  tuition  of  the  young  sovereign, 
by  Sir  John  Cheke,  from  whom  Ascham  adopted  it :  and,  indeed,  like 
many  of  the  best  discoveries,  it  seems  so  simple  that  we  wonder  how 
it  ever  could  be  missed,  and  so  excellent,  that  we  know  not  why  it  is 
80  little  practiced.  It  had,  indeed,  been  suggested  by  the  younger 
Pliny,  in  an  epistle  to  Fuscus,  and  by  Cicero,  in  his  Dialogue  de  Ora- 
tore.  "Pliny,"  saith  Roger,  "expresses  many  good  ways  for  order  in 
study,  but  beginneth  with  translation,  and  preferreth  it  to  all  the  rest 
But  a  better  and  nearer  example  herein  may  be  our  noble  Queen 
Hizabeth,  who  never  yet  took  Greek  nor  Latin  grammar  in  her  hand 
after  the  first  declining  of  a  noun  and  a  verb ;  but  only  by  this  double 
translating  of  Demosthenes  and  Isocrates  daily  without  missing,  every 
forenoon,  and  likewise  some  part  of  Tully  every  afternoon,  for  the 
space  of  a  year  or  two,  hath  attained  to  such  perfect  understanding  in 
both  the  tongues,  and  to  such  a  ready  utterance  in  the  Latin,  and  that 
with  such  a  judgment,  as  they  be  few  in  number  in  both  Universities 
or  elsewhere  in  England,  that  be  in  both  tongues  comparable  to  her 
Majesty."  And  so  in  an  epistle  to  Sturmius : — "  It  is  almost  incredi- 
ble to  how  excellent  an  understanding  both  of  Greek  and  Latin  I  my- 
self conducted  our  sacred  Lady  Elizabeth  by  this  same  double  transla- 
tion, constantly  and  in  brief  time  delivered  in  writing."  In  the 
same  letter  he  insists  upon  the  pupil  making  the  translations  with  his 
or  her  own  hand,  proprioj  non  alieno  stylo,  whence  it  may  be  conclu- 
ded that  Elizabeth  was  her  own  amanuensis  on  these  occasions. 

We  may  well  allow  a  teacher  to  be  a  little  rapturous  about  the  pro- 
ficiency of  a  lady,  a  queen,  and  his  own  pupil ;  but  after  all  due  abate- 
ments, tlie  testimony  remains  unshaken  both  to  the  talent  of  the 
learner,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  system  of  instruction. 

For  two  years  the  most  perfect  harmony  subsisted  between  Eliza- 
beth and  her  preceptor.  The  intervals  of  study  were  occasionally  re- 
lieved with  chess,  at  which  Ascham  is  said  to  have  been  an  adept  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  he  had  too  much  prudence  and  gallantry  to  beat 
the  Lady  oftener  than  was  necessary  to  convince  her  that  he  always 
played  his  best  True,  the  royal  \nrgin  was  not  then  Queen,  or  even 
presumptive  heir;  but  no  wise  man  would  take  the  conceit  out  of  a 
chess-player,  that  stood  within  the  hundredth  degree  of  relationship  to 
the  throne.  Elizabeth  was  not  the  only  distinguished  female  whose 
classical  studies  were  assisted  by  our  author ;  he  taught  Latin  to  Anne, 
Countess  of  Pembroke,  to  whom  he  addressed  two  letters  in  that 
language,  still  extant. 

The  court  of  the  young  Edward  was  filled  with  lovers  of  learning, 
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in  whose  society  and  patronage  Ascham  enjoyed  himself  fully,  as  Sir 
John  Cheke  his  old  friend,  Lord  Paget,  Sir  William  Cecil,  and  the 
Chancellor  WriothCvsly.  He  had  a  share  in  the  education  of  the  two 
Brandons,  and  he  partook  the  favor  of  the  youthful  King,  who  honor- 
ing knowledge,  and  all  its  professors,  must  have  especially  esteemed  it 
in  the  instructor  of  his  Lady  Temper^  as  the  amiable  boy  used  to  call 
his  favorite  sister.  It  was  at  tliis  period  that  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  lovely  Jane  Grey,  a  creature  whose  memory  should  singly 
put  to  rout  the  vulgar  prejudice  against  female  erudition. 

At  the  end  of  two  years,  however,  upon  a  disgust  he  felt 
at  the  conduct  of  some  of  the  princes's  attendants,  he  suddenly 
threw  up  his  appointment,  and  retired  to  his  college.  He  after- 
ward had  reason  to  regret  the  precipitancy  of  his  conduct,  which 
was,  perhaps,  never  entirely  forgotten,  though  he  succeeded  in  a  great 
measure  in  regaining  the  favor  of  Elizabeth. 

Returning  to  his  duties,  as  public  orator  at  Cambridge,  he  still 
retained  his  pension,  and  the  confidence  of  the  worthiest  persons 
about  court.  His  interest  must  have  been  very  considerable,  if,  as 
Lloyd  quaintly  expresses  it,  "  he  hindered  those  who  had  dined  on  the 
church  from  supping  on  the  universities;"  He  was  certainly  esteemed 
by  Elizabeth,  and  of  her  he  spoke  with  enthusiasm  to  his  latest  day, 
not  without  a  pleasing  consciousness  of  his  own  services  in  making 
her  what  she  was.  Thus,  in  the  **  Schoolmaster,"  his  latest  work,  he 
makes  her  ]»erfections  a  repruach  to  all  her  male  subjects.  "  It  is 
your  shame,  (I  speak  to  you  all,  you  young  gentlemen  of  England,) 
that  one  maid  should  go  beyond  ye  all  in  excellency  of  learning,  and 
knowledge  of  divers  tongues.  Point  out  six  of  the  best  given  gen- 
tlemen of  this  court,  and  all  they  together  show  not  so  much  good 
will,  bestow  not  so  many  hours  daily,  orderly,  and  constantly,  for  the 
increase  of  learning  and  knowledge,  as  doth  the  queen's  Majesty  her- 
self. Yes,  I  believe  that  besides  her  perfect  readiness  in  Latin,  Italian, 
French,  and  Spanish,  she  readeth  now  at  Windsor  more  Greek  every 
day  than  some  prebendary  of  this  church  doth  Latin  in  a  whole 
week.  Amongst  all  the  benefits  which  God  hath  blessed  me  withal, 
next  the  knowledge  of  Chnst's  true  religion,  I  count  this  the  great- 
est, that  it  pleased  God  to  call  me  to  be  one  poor  minister  in  setting 
forward  there  excellent  gifts  of  learning." 

In  excuse,  however,  of  "  the  six  best  given  gentlemen,"  it  should 
be  stated,  that  the  learning  of  languages  is  emphatically  a  female  tal- 
ent, bearing  a  much  larger  ratio  to  general  ability  in  woman  than  in 
man.  Yet  who  can  but  admire  the  indefatigable  intellect  of  the  re- 
nowned queen,  harassed  in  youth  with  peril   and  persecution,  and 
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burdened  in  early  maturity  with  public  cares,  which  could  yet  attain 
a  proficiency  in  polite  learniDg,  such  as  few  professional  scholars  have 
excelled.  The  bare  titles  of  the  works  which  she  translated  evince 
the  variety  of  her  philological  attainments,  and  justify  the  praises  of 
her  eulogists.*  When  no  more  than  eleven  years  of  age  she  transla- 
ted out  of  French  verse  into  English  prose,  "The  Mirror,  or  Glass,  of 
the  Sinful  Soul,'*  dedicated  to  Queen  Catherine  Parr,  1544.  At 
twelve,  she  rendered  out  of  English  into  Latin,  French,  and  Italian, 
"Prayers  or  Meditations,  by  which  the  soul  may  be  encouraged  to 
bear  with  patience  all  the  Miseries  of  Life,  to  despise  the  vain  hap- 
piness of  this  world,  and  assiduously  provide  for  eternal  fecility,  col- 
lected out  of  prime  writers  by  the  most  noble  and  religious  Queen 
Catherine  Par,  dedicated  by  the  Princess  Elizabeth  to  King  Henry 
VIII.,'*  dated  at  Hatfield,  in  Hertfordshire,  December  30.  Much 
about  the  same  time  she  translated  a  treatise  originally  written  by 
Marguerite  of  Navarre,  in  the  French  language,  and  entitled  the 
"Godly  Meditation  of  the  Inward  Love  of  the  Soul  toward  Christ 
the  Lord,"  printed  in  the  "Monument  of  Matrons,  containing  seven 
several  Lamps  of  Virginity.'*  These  were  the  works  of  the  "  tender 
and  maidenly  years"  of  her  childhood.  At  a  riper  age  she  turned 
from  Greek  into  Latin,  portions  of  Xenophon,  Isocrates,  and  Euri- 
pides ;  from  Greek  to  English,  Boethius,  Sallust's  Jugurthine  war,  and 
part  of  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry.  From  Italian  she  translated  certain 
sermons  of  Bernardine  Ochine,  an  Italian  protestant  divine.  It  is 
hard  to  say  what  assistance  she  may  have  had  in  these  labors,  nor 
can  we  speak  of  their  merits  from  personal  inspection ;  but  if  she 
produced  any  considerable  part  of  them,  they  must  evince  extreme 
activity,  and  a  laudable  love  of  literary  employment.  What  teacher 
would  not  be  proud  of  such  a  scholar  ?  But  we  must  return  to  her 
preceptor. 

In  1550,  while  on  a  visit  to  his  friends  in  Yorkshire,  ho  was  recall- 
ed to  court  by  a  letter,  informing  him  that  he  had  been  appointed  to 
accompany  Sir  Richard  Morysinef  on  his  embassy  to  the  court  of  the 


*The  praises  of  Elizabeth  were  not  confined  to  her  own  subjects.  Scaliger  declared  that 
she  knew  more  than  all  the  great  men  of  her  time.  Serranus  honored  her  with  the  dedica- 
tion of  his  Plato,  in  terms  flattering  enough,  but  onljr  a  learned  Queen  could  be  so. flattered. 
Dedicators  and  panegyrists  dabble  much  in  prophecy;  but  it  is  not  often  that  they  prophecy 
truly,  Serrauuj*,  however,  was  right  for  one,  when  he  foretold  the  future  fame  of  "good 
Queen  Bes«,"  uiid  '' Eliza's  Golden-dayg."  '•  Quemadmodum  Salomonis  vel  August!  felix 
imperium,  notabile  fuit  ad  designandum  civilem  felicitatem  ;  ita  ettuum,  regina,  illui»tre,  sit 
futurum,  tuaque  insula  non  amplius  Albion  sed  Olbia  et  vere  fortunata  sit  porro  nuncupanda. 
Qiiiiienim  7  In  regno  tuo  vera  ilia  regnant  philosophia  cujus  vix  ac  ne  vix  quidem  umbrani^ 
▼idii  Plato." 

tSiR  Richard  Mortsink,  [or  Morison,]— son  of  Thomas  Morysine,  of  Essex,  was  educated 
it  Eaton  and  Cambridge,— traveled  in  Italy,  and  studied  in  Padua,— made  prebendary  in  Stdla- 
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Emperor  Charles  V.  It  was  on  his  way  to  London  on  this  occasion, 
that  he  had  his  well-known  interview  with  Lady  Jane  Grey,  at  her 
father^s  seat  at  Brodegate,  in  Leicestershire,  where  he  found  her,  a 
young  lady  of  fifteen,  reading  the  "  Phgedon"  of  Plato  in  the  original 
Greek,  while  the  members  of  her  family  were  hunting  in  the  park. 
Ascham's  beautiful  relation  of  the  scene  is  given  in  his  **Schoolmast-eT." 
"  Before  I  went  in  Germany  I  came  to  Brodegate,  in  Leicester- 
shire, to  take  my  leave  of  that  noble  lady,  Jane  Grey,  to  whom  I 
was  exceedingly  much  beholding.  Her  parents,  the  Duke  and  Duch- 
ess, with  all  the  house,  old  gentlemen  and  gentlewomen,  were  hunting 
in  the  park.  I  found  her  in  the  chamber  alone,  reading  Phajdo  Pla- 
tonis  in  Greek,  and  that  with  as  much  delight  as  some  gentlemen 
would  read  a  merry  tale  of  Boecace.  After  salutation,  and  duty  done, 
with  some  other  talk,  I  asked  her  why  she  should  lose  such  pastime 
in  the  park  ?  Smiling,  she  answered  me,  "  I  wist  all  their  sport  in 
the  park  is  but  a  shadow  of  that  pleasure  I  find  in  Plato.  Alas,  good 
folk,  they  never  felt  what  true  pleasure  meant."  "  And  how  came 
you,  madam,"  quoth  T,  "  to  this  knowledge  of  pleasure?  And  what 
did  chiefly  allure  you  unto  it,  seeing  not  many  women,  and  but  very 
few  men,  have  attained  thereunto  ?"  "  I  will  tell  you,"  quoth  she, 
"  and  tell  you  a  truth  which  perchance  ye  may  marvel  at.  One  of 
the  greater  benefits  God  ever  gave  me,  is,  that  he  sent  me  so  sharp 
and  severe  parents,  and  so  gentle  a  schoolmaster.*  For  when  I  am 
in  presence  either  of  father  or  mother,  whether  I  speak,  keep  silence, 
sit,  stand,  or  go,  eat,  drink,  be  merry  or  sad,  be  sewing,  playing,  dan- 
cing, or  doing  anything  else,  I  must  do  it  as  it  were  in  such  weight, 
number,  and  measure,  even  so  perfectly,  as  God  made  the  world,  or 
else  I  am  so  sharply  taunted,  so  cruelly  threatened,  yea,  presently, 
sometimes  with  pinches,  nips,  and  bobs,  and  other  ways,  (which  I  will 
not  name  for  the  honor  I  bear  them,)  so  without  measure  misordered 
that  I  think  myself  in  hell,  till  time  come  that  I  must  go  to  Mr.  El- 
mer,! who  teacheth  me  so  gently,  so  pleasantly,  with  such  fair  allure- 
ments to  learning,  that  I  think  all  the  time  nothing  while  I  am  with 
him.  And  when  I  am  called  from  him  I  fall  on  weeping,  because 
whatsoever  I  do  else  beside  learning,  is  ftill  of  grief,  trouble,  fear,  and 
whole  misliking  unto  me.  And  thus  my  book  hath  been  so  much  my 
pleasure,  and  bringeth  daily  more  pleasure  and  more  ;  that  in  respect  of 
it,  all  other  pleasures,  in  very  deed,  be  but  trifles  and  troubles  unto 

bury  Cathedral,  and   sent   Ambaasador   to  Emperor   Charles  V.,   by  Henry  VIII.,~wafi 
knighted  by  Edward  VI.,— and  died  in  1656. 

*Mr.  Elmer,  or  jElmer,  or  Ayimer,  as  the  name  isTariously  written,  was  born  aa  1521, 
■tudied  both  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  at  the  cost  of  Henry  Grey,  Marquis  of  Dorset  by  whom 
he  was  made  tutor  to  his  own  daughters,  of  whom  the  Lady  Jane  Grey  was  the  eldest.— was 
nude  Archdeacon  of  Stowe,  in  1&&3,— and  Bishop  of  London,  in  1676.  and  died  in  J591. 
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me."  I  remember  this  talk  gladly,  both  because  it  is  worthy  of 
memory  and  because  also  it  was  the  last  talk  I  had,  and  the  last  time 
that  I  ever  saw  that  noble  and  worthy  lady." 

The  interview,  simple  in  incident  as  it  was,  has  assumed  the 
dignity  of  a  piece  of  history,  and  its  illustration  has  been  a  favorite 
subject  both  for  the  author*  and  the  artist. 

Before  leave-taking,  Ascham  obtained  a  promise  of  the  Lady  Jane 
to  write  to  him  in  Gh-eek,  on  condition  that  she  should  first  write  to 
her,  as  soon  as  he  arrived  in  the  Empcror^s  court.f  His  epistle  is  ex- 
tant in  choice  Latin.  Alluding  to  the  circumstances  of  their  last  in- 
terview, he  declares  her  happier  in  her  love  of  good  books,  than  in 
her  descent  from  kings  and  queens.  No  doubt  ho  spoke  sincerely ; 
but  he  knew  not  then  how  truly.  Uer  studious  quietude  of  spirit 
was  her  indefeasible  blessing,  while  her  royal  pedigree^  was  like  an 
hereditary  curse,  afflicting  her  humility  with  unwilling  greatness,  and 
her  innocence  with  unmerited  distress. 

Ascham  embarked  for  Germany  in  the  following  September.  He 
accompanied  Morysine  as  a  kind  of  secretary,  thougli  some  of  his  du- 
ties resembled  those  of  a  tutor,  comprising,  as  they  did,  the  reading  of 
'*all  Herodotus,  five  tragedies  of  Sophocles,  most  of  Euripides, 
the  orations  of  Isocrates,  and  twenty-one  orations  of  De- 
mosthenes," during  the  ambassador's  stay  at  Augsburg,  as  we 
are  informed  by  Ascham  himself,  in  a  letter  to  a  college  friend 
at  home.  But  besides  these  literary  labors,  he  took  a  share  in  the  di- 
plomatic correspondence,  and  is  said  to  have  been  consulted  on  all  af- 
fiurs  of  importance  by  his  principal.  He  also  occupied  himself  in 
preparing  a  "  Report  on  the  affairs  of  Germany,"  which  was  printed. 

His  urbanity,  readiness,  and  general  information,  recommended  him 

*  We  append  to  thw  article,  an  **  Imaginary  Conversation"  between  Roger  Aacham  and  Ladjr 
Jane  Grey,  by  Waiter  Savage  Landor. 

t These  particulars  we  learn  from  a  letter  of  Roger's  to  Sturminus,  dated  14th  December, 
ISeO,  in  which  he  promises  to  show  Jane's  epi»tle  to  the  German  scholar,  when  it  shoold  ar* 
rive.    It  appears,  too,  that  the  Lady  was  requested  to  correspond  with  Sturmius  in  Greek. 

I  Lady  Jane  Grey  was  the  daughter  of  Frances  Brandon,  the  daughter  of  Mary  Queen  Do- 
wager of  France,  and  sister  of  Henry  VIII.,  by  Ctiarles  Brandon,  Dulce  of  SuflToIk.  Her  fath- 
er was  Henry  Grey,  Marquis  of  Dorset,  descended  from  Elizabeth,  Queen  to  Edward  IV.,  by 
bo-  former  marriage,  through  her  son,  Thomas  Grey,  who  married  the  King's  niece.  The 
Ather  of  Lady  Jane  was  created  Duke  of  Suffolk,  on  the  failure  of  the  male  line  of  the  Bran- 
dons. 

Lady  Jane  Grey,  or  to  speak  more  correctly.  Lady  Guilford  Dudley,  (for  she  perished  in 
her  honeymoon,}  wrote  her  last  letter  to  her  sister  Catharine  in  the  blank  page:!  of  her  Greek 
Testament ;  and  when  she  saw  her  bridegroom  led  to  execution  under  her  prison  window, 
Ae  wrote  three  several  sentences  in  her  tablets  in  as  many  languages.  Tlie  first  in  Greek,  to 
this  effect : — If  bis  slain  body  shall  give  testimony  against  me  before  men,  his  blessed  soul  shall 
render  an  eternal  proof  of  my  innocence  before  God.  The  second  in  Latin  :— The  justice  of 
men  tookaway  his  body,  but  the  divine  mercy  has  preserved  his  spirit  The  third  in  English  :— 
If  my  (ault  deserved  punishment,  my  youth  and  my  imprudence  were  worthy  of  excuse :  Ood 
tod  posterity  will  show  me  favor. 

No..  8.— [Vol.  UI,  No.  1.1—3. 
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not  less  to  Princes  and  Ministers^  than  his  Greek,  Latin,  logic,  and 
divinity,  to  John  Sturmius  and  Jerome  Wolfius.  The  courtiers  thought 
it  a  pity  he  was  not  always  attached  to  an  embassy,  and  the  learned 
regretted  that  he  should  ever  leave  the  schools.  Whatever  he  w^as 
doing  seemed  his  forte^  and  so  rife  were  his  praises  in  every  mouth, 
that  he  was  in  peril  of  the  woe  denounced  against  those  whom  "  all 
men  speak  well  of.-' 

During  his  absence  abroad,  his  friends  in  England  procured 
not  only  the  restoration  of  his  pension,  which  had  ceased  at  the 
death  of  Henry  VIII.,  but  the  place  of  Latin  secretary  to  Edward 
VL  For  these  favors  he  was  indebted,  as  appears  by  a  letter  of  As- 
cham  preserved  in  the  Lansdowne  MSS.,  to  the  interference  of  Sir 
William  Cecil,  the  Ambassador  Morysine,  and  Sir  John  Cheke. 

The  death  of  King  E<^lward  in  1553,  led  to  the  immediate  recall  of 
the  ambassador,  with  whom  Ascham  returned  to  England.  By  this 
event  he  lost  both  his  recent  preferments,  and  the  accession  of  the  Catho- 
lic Queen  Mary  held  out  such  dismal  prospects  for  the  future,  that 
Ascham  retired  to  his  college  almost  in  despair.  Matters  however 
took  an  unexpected  turn.  Sir  William  Paget,  whose  recommenda- 
tion of  the  **  Toxophilus"  to  King  Henry  had  procured  his  pension 
from  that  king,  now  exerted  his  influence  in  his  favor  with  Gardiner, 
Bishop  of  W'inchester,  who,  notwithstanding  Ascham's  staunch  pro- 
testantism was  often  represented  to  him,  proved  his  steady  patron. 
The  "  Toxophilus'*  was  produced  by  the  bishop  at  the  council,  and 
was  considered  so  useful  a  work,  that  the  objections  to  the  author's 
advancement  were  removed.  Ascham's  pension  was  not  only  restored, 
but  doubled,  and  he  was  appointed  Latin  secretary  to  king  Philip  and 
the  queen.  He  was  so  diligent  in  his  office,  that  at  its  commence- 
ment he  is  recorded  to  have  written  in  three  days  no  less  than  forty- 
seven  letters  to  princes  and  great  personages,  the  lowest  in  rank  being 
a  cardinal.  These  of  course  were  all  written  with  his  own  hand,  one 
of  his  principal  qualifications,  in  addition  to  his  learning,  being  the 
excellence  of  his  penmanship,  for  which  he  had  been  celebrated  from 
his  college  days.  By  the  influence  of  Gardiner  he  was  also  enabled 
to  retain  his  fellowship  and  his  post  of  public  orator  at  the  university — 
when  by  strict  statute  he  might  have  been  deprived  of  them,  till 
they  were  vacated  by  his  marriage.  The  object  of  his  choice  was 
Mistress  Margaret  Howe,  a  lady  of  some  fortune  and  good  family,  to 
whom  he  was  united  on  the  1st  of  June,  1554.  A  letter  from  the 
"  German  Cicero,"  Sturmius,  who  corresponded  witli  our  author  with 
all  the  warmth  and  frequency  of  school  friendship,  dated  the  24th  of 
the  same  month,  jocosely  rr^proaches  him  with  omitting  to  communi- 
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cate  such  an  important  piece  of  business.  ^  But  what  is  it  I  hear  ? 
Would  you  keep  your  engagement  close,  for  fear  I  should  send  you  a 
High-Dutch  epithalamium  ?  I  am  informed  that  your  intended  is 
niece  to  the  wife  of  Mr.  Walop,  that  was  governor  of  Guisnes  when  I 
was  at  Calais.  Ah !  but  she  was  an  honest  madam,  a  fair  and 
comely  dame !  If  it  be  so,  that  you  are  going  to  make  her  your 
spouse,  or  if  you  have  any  other  in  your  eye,  do  let  me  know,  and  tell 
me  when  the  day  is  to  he,  that  if  I  can  not  myself  be  present  at  the 
espousals,  I  may  send  Thalassius*  to  make  my  compliments  to  your 
love  in  my  stead."  Ascham  replied, — "  As  for  my  wife,  she  is  the 
picture  of  her  aunt  Walop,  and  all  that  John  Sturmius  could  wish  the 
wife  of  Roger  Ascham  to  be." 

The  singular  good  fortune  of  Ascham  in  not  only  escaping  persecu- 
tion, but  receiving  favor,  throughout  the  troubles  of  Mary's  reign, 
while  his  contemporaries  at  college  were  either  led  to  the  stake,  or 
compelled  to  recant,  is  a  problem  which  it  would  now  be  difficult  to 
solve.  Johnson  is  willing  to  attribute  it  to  chance ;  other  biographers 
imagine  that  his  services  were  of  sufficient  importance  to  protect  his 
life ;  while  all  allow  that  his  immunity  was  at  any  rate  not  purchased 
by  any  sacrifice  of  his  principles. 

On  the  death  of  Queen  Mary,  in  1558,  Ascham  was  soon  distin- 
guished by  the  notice  of  her  successor.  He  had  long  before  taken 
pains  to  erase  from  Elizabeth's  mind  any  unfavorable  impression  that 
might  have  been  produced  by  his  abrupt  departure  from  her  service, 
and  his  excuses  had  been  favorably  received.  He  was  now  appointed 
Latin  secretary  and  tutor  in  Greek  to  her  Majesty,  and  during  the 
rest  of  his  life  was  a  constant  resident  at  court  He  spent  some  hours 
every  day  in  reading  Greek  and  Latin  authors  with  the  queen,  and 
often  enjoyed  the  more  envied  honor  of  being  her  partner  or  oppo- 
nent in  games  of  chance.  He  obtained  from  her  several  pieces  of 
preferment,  the  principal  of  which  was  the  prebend  of  We  twang  in 
the  cathedral  of  York,  which  he  received  in  1559. 

He  had  the  opportunity  of  frequent  interviews  with  her  Majesty, 
and  had  the  favor  to  talk  Greek  and  Latin,  and  play  chess  with  her, — 
openings  which  a  more  artful  and  ambitious  man  might  easily  have 
improved.  But  the  pride  or  modesty  of  Roger  would  not  suffer  him 
to  ask  any  thing  for  himself  or  others.  Indeed  he  used  to  boast  of 
his  backwardness  in  this  particular,  often  averring  in  convei*sation,that 
during  all  the  happy  hours  that  he  had  enjoyed  his  Lady  Sovereign's 
presence,  he  never  opened  his  mouth  to  enrich  himself  or  any  that  be- 
longed to  him ;  that  to  serve  his  mistress  well  was  his  best  reward ; 

'ThalaflBios  was  the  Roman  nuptial  god,  as  Hymen  was  the  Greek.    A  song  was  sung  at 
wedding*,  in  wbich  **  lo  Thalassie"  was  perpetually  repeated  like  a  burden. 
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that  be  had  rather  freely  win  her  good  opinion  than  be  dreBsed  out  in 
her  munificence.  The  Lord  Treasurer,  who  was  his  friend  and  well- 
wisher,  often  admonished  him  to  take  less  pains,  and  urge  more  re- 
quests. But  Ascham  was  slow  even  to  receive  what  was  offered,  and 
thoroughly  content  with  his  condition,  which,  though  moderate,  was 
never,  as  Anthony  a  Wood  states  broadly,  and  a  hundred  others  have 
copied  from  him,  miserably  poor.  He  had  always  sufficient  for  the 
day,  and  was  not  one  of  those  that  lay  up  store  for  the  morrow.  He 
was  extremely  indignant  when  any  one  offered  him  presents  to  purchase 
his  interest  with  the  Queen,  saying,  that  God  had  not  given  him  the 
use  of  his  tongue  that  it  might  be  venal  and  subservient  to  his  profit. 
Ilis  income  was  narrow,  he  was  neither  importunate  to  get,  nor 
provident  to  save — his  purse  and  house  were  always  open  to  the  dis- 
tressed  scholar,  and  whatever  was  his,  was  his  friends'  also.  He  de- 
lighted much  in  an  epigram  of  Martial — 

Extra  fortunam  est  quicqaid  donatnr  amicis; 
Quas  solas  dederis,  semper  habebis  opes. 

The  friendly  boon  from  fate  itself  secnres. 
And  what  you  give,  shall  be  for  ever  yours. 

This  is  not  the  way  to  grow  rich.  Roger  Ascham  was  generous, 
and  it  may  be  imprudent ;  but  there  is  no  just  cause  for  supposing  him 
viciously  extravagant. 

There  is  little  more  to  relate  of  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life.  Find- 
ing his  health  injured  by  night-studies,  he  for  a  time  discontinued 
them,  and  became  an  early  riser;  but  toward  the  close  of  1568  he  sat 
up  several  nights  successively  in  order  to  finish  a  poem  addressed  to 
the  Queen  on  the  new  year.  That  new  year  he  was  never  to  see. 
Long  subject  to  fever,  and  latterly  to  a  lingering  hectic,  his  over-exer- 
tion brought  on  a  violent  attack  which  his  weakened  constitution  was 
unable  to  withstand.  Sleep,  which  he  had  too  long  rejected,  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  visit  him  again,  though  he  was  rocked  in  a  cradle; 
all  opiates  failed,  and  in  loss  than  a  week,  exhausted  nature  gave  way 
to  the  slumber,  from  which  there  is  no  waking  on  this  side  of  the 
grave.  He  took  to  his  bed  on  the  28th  of  December,  and  expired  on 
the  30th  of  the  same  month,  1568,  aged  fifty-three.  He  was  attended 
to  the  last  by  Dr.  Alexander  Nowel,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  who,  on  the 
ensuing  fourth  of  January,  preached  his  funeral  sermon,  in  which  he 
declares  that  "  he  never  knew  man  live  more  honestly  nor  die  more 
christianly."  As  he  had  many  friends,  and  no  enemies,  his  death  was 
a  common  sorrow,  and  Queen  Elizaljeth  is  reported  to  have  said,  that 
*'  she  would  rather  have  thrown  ten  thousand  pounds  into  the  sea, 
than  have  lost  her  Ascham." 

Notwithstanding  his  preferments,  Ascham  died  poor.     He  left  a 
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widow,  to  whom  he  had  been  married  in  1554,  and  several  children, 
one  of  whom,  Giles,  was  in  after-life  fellow  of  St.  John's,  (or  Trinity, 
aiocording  to  other  authorities,)  and  celebrated,  like  his  father,  for  the 
elegance  of  his  Latin  epistles.     Ascham's  greatest  work,  "  The  Schole- 
master,''  was  not  published  until  after  his  death.     The  occasion  of  its 
composition  is  told  in  the  beginning  of  the  book.     After  a  conversa- 
tion among  a  number  of  eminent  men,  Sir  William  Cecil  at  their 
head,  on  the  merits  of  severity  and  its  opposite  in  school  discipline, 
in  which  Ascham  warmly  attacked  the  former,  Sir  Richard  Sackville 
took  him  aside,  and  avowing  that  his  own  education  had  been  mar- 
red by  the  severity  of  his  tutor,  proposed  that  Ascham  should  draw 
up  a  plan  of  instruction,  and  recommend  a  person  under  whom  it 
could  be  put  in  practice,  having  for  his  scholars  Sir  Richard's  grandson, 
and  Ascham's  eldest  boy,  Giles.     Ascham  set  about  his  task  with  de- 
light; but  the  death  of  Sir  Richard  in  15G6,  before  it  was  completed, 
put  an  end  to  the  proposed  scheme,  and  caused  the  author  to  finish 
Ills  work,  with  a  sorrow  and  heaviness  in  sad  contrast  to  the  high 
^  hopes  with  which  he  entered  upon  it.     He  left  the  book  completed 
for  the  press,  when  he  died,  and  it  was  published  by  his  widow,  with 
a  dedication  to  Sir  William  Cecil,  and  with  a  \iew,  not  altogether 
disappointed,  of  attracting  his  attention  in  behalf  of  her  son  Giles 
to  whom  it  was  thus,  after  all,  of  some  benefit,  although  in  a  fi^r  dif- 
ferent manner  from  what  the  author  could   have  anticipated.     The 
principal  object  of  the  work  besidesithe  reprehension  of  severity  on 
the  part  of  teachers  and  parents,  is  the  introduction  of  a  new  system 
of  teaching  the  Latin  language,   a  system  which  has  been  partially 
revived  of  late  years.     Ascham  proposes,  after  teaching  the  rudi- 
ments of  §7^mmar,  to  commence  a  course  of  double  translation,  first 
from  Latin  into  English,  and  shortly  after   from   English  into  Latin, 
correcting  the  mistakes  of  the  student,  and  leading  to  the  formation 
of  a  classic  style,  by  pointing  out  the  differences  between  the  re-trans- 
lation and  the  original,  and  explaining  their  reasons.     His  whole  sys- 
tem is  built  upon  this  principle  of  dispensing  as  much  as  possible  with 
the  details  of  grammar,  and  he  supports  his  theory  by  a  triumphant 
reference  to  its  practical  effects,  especially  as  displayed  in  the  case  of 
Qaeen  Elizabeth,  whose  well-known  proficiency  in  Latin  he  declares 
to  have  been  attained  without  any  grammatical  rules  after  the  very 
simplest  had  been  mastered. 

The  excellence  of  Ascham's  epistolary  style  has  been  referred  to. 
He  was  in  correspondence  with  most  of  the  learned  men  of  his  time, 
both  in  England  and  on  the  continent,  especially  with  Sturmius,  whose 
name  he  gave  to  one  of  his  three  sons.     After  his  death,  a  collection, 
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of  his  Latin  letters  was  published  by  his  friend  Edward  Grant,  mas- 
ter of  Westminster  School,  together  with  a  few  poems,  for  the  benefit 
of  Giles  Aschara,  who  was  then  under  Grant's  tuition.  To  this  col- 
lection was  prefixed  a  panegyric  on  Aschara,  which  is  the  principal 
source  for  his  life,  though  his  letters,  and  numerous  allusions  scattered 
through  his  works,  contribute  to  a  knowledge  of  his  personal  history. 

A  writer  in  the  Retrospectioe  Review,  (Vol.  iv.  p.  76,)  in  an  inter- 
esting notice  of  Toxophilus  remarks :  "  Ascham  is  a  great  name  in  our 
national  literature.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  a  true  English  style 
in  prose  composition,  and  one  of  the  most  respectable  and  useful  of 
our  scholars,  lie  was  amongst  the  first  to  reject  the  use  of  foreign 
words  and  idioms,  a  fashion,  which  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  VHl., 
began  to  be  so  prevalent,  that  the  authors  of  that  day,  by  **  using 
straunge  wordes,  as  Latine,  Frenche,  and  Italian,  did  make  all  thinges 
darke  and  harde."  It  required  some  virtue  moreover  in  Ascham,  at- 
tached as  he  was  to  the  study  of  the  learned  languages,  to  abstain 
from  mingling  them  with  his  English  compositions,  especially  when 
the  public  taste  countenanced  such  innovations.  But  Ascham's  mind 
was  too  patriotic  to  permit  him  to  think,  that  his  native  tongue  could 
be  improved  by  this  admixture  of  foreign  phrases,  an  opinion  which 
he  illustrates  by  this  comparison ; — "  but  if  you  put  malvesye  and 
sacke,  redde  wyne  and  white,  ale  and  beere,  and  all  in  one  pot,  you 
shall  make  a  drincke  not  easye  to  be  known  nor  yet  holsome  for  the 
bodye."  In  obedience  to  the  precept  of  Aristotle, — to  think  like  the 
wise,  but  to  speak  like  the  common  people ;  Ascham  set  a  successful 
example  of  a  simple  and  pure  taste  in  writing,  and  we  question 
whether  we  do  not  owe  more  to  him  on  this  account,  than  even  for  the 
zeal  which  he  displayed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Greek,  language, 
during  its  infancy  amongst  us." 

Ascham's  character  is  well  summed  up  in  a  passage  of  his  life  by 
Mr.  Hartley  Coleridge  :  "  There  was  a  primitive  honesty,  a  kindly 
innocence,  about  this  good  old  scholar,  which  gave  a  personal  interest 
to  the  homeliest  details  of  his  life.  He  had  the  rare  felicity  of  pas- 
sing through  the  worst  of  times  without  persecution  and  without  dis- 
honor. He  lived  with  princes  and  princesses,  prelates  and  diploma- 
tists, without  oflfence  and  without  ambition.  Though  he  enjoyed  the 
smiles  of  royalty,  his  heart  was  none  the  worse,  and  his  fortunes  lit- 
tle the  better." 
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[From  Walter  Sarafe  Landor's  ^*  Imaxinarj  CoDTerBationa  of  Literary  Men  and  Statea- 

men."    Volume  II.,  p.  79-64] 


AscHAM. — ^Thou  art  going,  my  dear  young  lady,  into  a  most  awM  state; 
thoa  art  passing  into  matrimony  and  great  wealth.  God  hath  willed  it  so:  sub- 
mit  in  thankfulness. 

Thy  affections  are  rightly  placed  and  well  distributed.  Love  is  a  secondary 
passion  in  those  who  love  most,  a  primary  in  those  who  love  least.  Ue  who  is 
inspired  by  it  in  a  great  degree,  is  inspired  by  honor  in  a  greater :  it  never 
reaches  its  plentitudo  of  growth  and  perfection,  but  in  the  most  exalted  minds. 
.  .  .  Alasl  alasl 

Jane. — ^What  aileth  my  virtuous  Ascham  ?  what  is  amiss?  why  do  I  tremble  ? 

AscH  AM. — I  remember  a  sort  of  prophecy,  made  three  years  ago :  it  is  a  proph- 
ecy of  thy  condition  and  of  my  feeUngs  on  it  Rocollectcst  thou  who  wrote, 
fitting  upon  the  seabeach,  the  evening  after  an  excursion  to  the  Isle  of  Wight, 

these  verses? 

loTisibly  bright  water !  so  like  air, 

On  lookiog  down  I  feared  thou  couldst  not  bear 

Mj  little  bark,  of  ail  light  barks  most  light, 

And  looked  again  .  .  .  and  drew  me  from  the  sight, 

And,  hanging  back,  breathed  each  fresh  gale  aghaat, 

And  held  the  bench,  not  to  go  on  so  fast. 

Jaxk — I  was  very  cliildish  when  I  composed  them ;  and,  if  I  had  thought 
any  more  about  the  matter,  I  should  have  hoped  you  had  been  too  generous  to 
keep  them  in  your  memory,  as  witnesses  against  me. 

AscHAV. — Nay,  they  are  not  much  amiss  for  so  young  a  girl,  and  there  being 
BO  few  of  them,  I  did  not  reprove  thee.  Half  an  hour,  I  then  thought,  might 
have  been  8i)ent  more  unprofitably ;  and  I  now  shall  behove  it  firmly,  and  if 
thou  wilt  but  be  led  by  them  to  meditate  a  httle,  on  the  similarity  of  situation 
in  which  thou  then  wert  to  what  thou  art  now  in. 

Jane. — I  will  do  it,  and  whatever  else  you  command  me;  for  I  am  too  weak 
by  nature  and  very  timorous,  unless  where  a  strong  sense  of  duty  holdeth  me 
and  Bupporteth  me  :  there  God  acteth,  and  not  his  creature. 

Those  were  with  me  at  sea  who  would  have  been  attentive  to  me,  if  I  had 
seemed  to  be  afraid,  even  the  worshipful  men  and  women  were  in  the  compa- 
ny ;  so  that  something  more  powerful  threw  my  fear  overboard  :  but  I  never 
^ill  go  again  upon  the  water. 

Ascham. — Exercise  that  beauteous  couple,  that  mind  and  body,  much  and 
Tariously,  but  at  home,  at  home,  Jane  1  indoors,  and  about  things  indoors ;  for 
God  is  there  too.  We  have  rocks  and  quicksands  on  the  banks  of  our  Thames, 
0  lady,  such  as  ocean  never  heard  of;  and  many,  (who  knows  how  soon  1)  may 
be  engulphed  in  the  smooth  current  under  their  garden  walls, 

Jane. — Thoroughly  do  I  now  understand  you.  Yes  indeed,  I  have  read  evil 
things  of  courts;  but  I  think  nobody  can  go  out  bad  thence  who  entereth  good, 
if  timely  and  true  warning  shall  have  been  kindly  and  freely  given. 

Ascham. — I  see  perils  on  perils  which  thou  dost  not  see,  although  thou  art 
wiser  than  thy  poor  old  master.    And  it  is  not  because  love  hath  blinded  thee, 
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for  that  surpasseth  his  supposed  omnipotence ;  but  it  is  because  thj  tender  heart, 
haying  always  lent  affectionately  upon  good,  hath  felt  and  known  nothing  of 
eviL 

I  once  persuaded  thee  to  reflect  much :  let  me  now  persuade  thee  to  avoid 
the  habitude  of  reflection,  to  lay  aside  books,  and  to  gaze  carefully  and  stedfafrtr 
)y  on  what  is  under  and  before  thee. 

Jane. — I  have  well  bethought  me  of  all  my  duties:  0  how  extensive  they 
are  I  what  a  goodly  and  fair  inlieritance  I  But  tell  me,  wouldst  thou  command 
me  never  more  to  read  Cicero  and  Epictctus  and  Polybius  ?  the  others  I  do  re- 
sign unto  thee :  they  are  good  for  the  arbor  and  for  the  gravel  walk ;  but  leave 
unto  me,  I  beseech  thee,  my  friend  and  father,  leave  unto  me,  for  my  fireside 
and  for  my  pillow,  trutli,  eloquence,  courage  and  constancy. 

AsciiAJf. — Read  them  on  thy  marriagebed,  on  thy  childbed,  on  thy  deathbed  I 
Thou  spotless  undrooping  lily,  they  have  fenced  thee  right  well  I  These  are  the 
men  for  men :  these  are  to  fashion  the  bright  and  blessed  creatures,  0  Jane, 
whom  Grod  one  day  shall  smile  upon  in  thy  chaste  bosom  .  .  .  Mind  thou  thy 
husband. 

Jake. — I  sincerely  love  the  youth  who  hath  espoused  me;  I  love  him  with 
the  fondest,  the  most  solicitous  aflection.  I  pray  to  the  Almighty  for  his  good- 
ness and  happiness,  and  do  forgot  at  times,  unworthy  supplicant  I  the  prayers  I 
sliould  have  offered  for  myself  0  never  fear  that  I  will  disparage  my  kind  re- 
ligious teacher,  by  disobedience  to  my  husband,  in  the  most  trying  duties. 

AscHAM. — Gentle  is  he,  gentle  and  virtuous :  but  time  will  harden  him :  time 
must  harden  even  thee,  sweet  Jane  1  Do  thou,  complacently  and  indirectly, 
lead  him  from  ambition. 

Jane. — He  is  contented  with  me  and  with  home. 

AscnAM. — Ah  Jane,  Jane !  mon  of  high  estite  grow  tired  of  contentedness. 

Jane. — He  told  me  he  never  liked  books  unless  I  read  them  to  him.  I  will 
road  them  to  him  every  evening:  I  will  open  new  worlds  to  liim,  richer  than 
those  discovered  by  the  Spaniard ;  I  will  conduct  him  to  treasures  ...  0  what 
treasures !  ...  on  which  lie  may  sleep  in  innocence  and  peace. 

AscHAM. — Rather  do  thou  walk  with  him,  ride  with  liim,  play  with  him,  be 
his  faery,  his  page,  his  everything  that  love  and  poetry  have  invented :  but 
watch  him  well,  sport  with  his  fancies ;  turn  them  about  like  the  ringlets  round 
his  cheeks ;  and  if  ever  he  meditate  on  ix)wer,  go,  toss  up  thy  baby  to  his  brow, 
and  bring  back  his  thoughts  into  his  heart  by  the  music  of  thy  discourse. 

Teach  him  to  live  unto  God  and  unto  thee :  and  he  will  discover  that  wo- 
men, like  the  plants  in  woods,  derive  their  softness  and  tenderness  fix)m  the 
shade. 
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Beforx  introducing  to  our  readers  *^  the  Schole  Master*'  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, or  "  the  plaine  and  porfito  way"  in  which  Roger  Ascham  led  his 
royal  pupil  up  the  sublime  heights  of  ancient  learning,  we  will  devote  a 
few  pages  to  a  brief  notice  and  a  few  specimens  of  his  Toxophilus. 

ToxopuiLus  was  written  in  1554,  during  Ascham*8  residence  at  the 
Uniyersity  of  Cambridge,  and  seems,  in  addition  to  other  ends,  to  have 
been  intended  as  an  apology  for  the  zeal  with  which  he  studied  and  prac- 
ticed the  ancient,  but  now  forgotten  art  of  archery  as  a  means  of  recrea* 
tioiL  His  great  attachment  to  the  exercise,  and  the  time  spent  upon  it 
were  considered  unbecoming  the  character  of  a  grave  scholar  and  teacher. 

From  this  imputation,  he  endeavors  in  the  character  of  Toxophilns^  (a 
lover  of  archery,)  to  free  himself,  by  showing  in  a  dialogue  with  Philolo- 
gut^  (a  student,)  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  art,  in  all  nations  and  in 
all  times.  lie  asserts  truly  that  much  of  the  success  of  English  arms  at 
Cressy,  Poictiers,  Agincourt,  and  Flodden,  was  due  to  their  strength  of 
arm  and  accuracy  of  eye,  with  which  the  bold  yeomen  of  England  "  drew 
their  arrows  to  the  head,"  and  discharged  the  "  iron  sleet"  against  their 
discomfited  enemies.  To  realize  the  part  which  the  practice  of  archery 
played  in  the  pastimes  of  peace,  we  have  only  to  recall  its  frequent  intro- 
duction into  the  rural  poetry  of  England,  and  the  traditionary  stories  of  the 
Strongbows  and  Robin  Hoods  of  ancient  days.  It  was  the  national 
practice  of  shooting  for  pleasure  or  prizes,  by  which  every  man  was  inured 
to  archery  from  his  infancy,  that  gave  the  English  yeomen  an  insuperable 
advantage  in  the  use  of  the  bow  over  all  foreign  troops,  and  made  them  for- 
midable even  to  foes  armed  with  the  clumsy  muskets  of  the  times  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  We  do  not  propose  to  set  forth  Ascham's  encomiums  on  the 
ntility  of  archery  in  matters  of  war,  or  the  minute  practical  details  which 
he  gives  for  choosing  and  using  the  bow,  even  to  the  species  of  goose, 
from  the  wing  of  which  the  best  feathers  are  to  be  plucked  for  the*shafl, 
but  to  present  his  views  of  the  fitness  and  utility  of  manly  sports, 
and  recreating  amusements  for  those  who  lead  a  sedentary  life.  A  wri- 
ter in  the  Retrospective  Review,  (Vol.  IV.,  p.  79,)  in  commenting  on  this 
work  of  Ascham  justly  observes : 


*  The  fol1owinf(  is  the  title  in  Bennett's  Edition  of  Roger  Ascham'b  Works : 
TOXOPHILUS  :  The  Schole,  or  Partitions  of  Shooting.  Confayned  in  II  Bookes.  Writ- 
ten bj  RooKR  Abohav,  1S54.  And  now  newly  perused.  Pleasant  for  ail  Gentlemen  and 
Tomen  of  EngUnde.  For  theyr  p-ii^time  to  reade,  and  profitable  for  iheyr  use  tofoliowe  in 
warre  and  peace.  Anno,  1571.  Imprinted  at  Londom,  in  Fletefstreate,  near  to  Saint  Dun- 
MoneB  Chorche  by  Thomas  Marshe. 
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^*  A  scholar  seldom  takes  much  delight  in  active  amusements.  The 
body  is  always  postponed  to  the  mind ;  and  provided  the  latter  has  exer- 
cise enough,  he  is  too  apt  to  be  negligent  of  the  health  and  comfort  of 
the  former.  On  this  account  the  amusements  of  literary  men  have  fre- 
quently a  degree  of  mental  labor  combined  with  them,  which  generally 
defeats  the  ends  they  ought  to  attain ;  or,  as  Fuller  says,  '  they  cozen 
their  mind  in  setting  it  to  do  a  double  task  under  pretense  of  giving  it  a 
play  day,  as  in  the  labyrinth  of  chess,  and  other  tedious  and  studious 
games.'  It  is  difficult  to  cheat  the  brain  into  idleness.  Kirk  White  could 
not  help  repeating  Greek  verses  as  he  took  his  daily  walk.  Mere  exer- 
cise is  rather  painful  than  pleasant  to  studious  men,  and  accordingly  we 
find  they  oflen  hasten  over  it  like  a  disagreeable  task.  Swift  used  to  run 
up  and  down  hill  some  half  a  dozen  times  by  way  of  compressing  as 
much  exercise  as  possible  into  a  given  space  of  time, — a  mode  of  recrea- 
tion for  which  we  have  the  authority  of  Galen,  whose  catalogue  of  amuse- 
ments for  the  studious,  we  give  in  our  author's  words,  strongly  recom- 
mending them  to  the  attention  of  our  modern  literati. 

"  To  run  up  and  down  hill,  to  climb  up  a  long  pole  or  a  rope,  and  there 
hang  awhile,  to  hold  a  man  by  his  arms,  and  wave  with  his  heels,  much 
like  the  pastime  the  boys  used  in  the  church  when  their  master  was 
away,  to  swing  and  totter  in  a  bell -rope,  to  make  a  fist  and  stretch  out 
both  his  arms,  and  so  stand  like  a  rood.  To  go  on  a  man's  tip-toes 
stretching  out  the  one  of  his  arms  forward,  the  other  backward,  which 
if  he  bleared  out  his  tongue  also,  might  be  thought  to  dance  antic  veiy 
properly.  To  tumble  over  and  over,  to  top  over  tail,  to  set  back  to  back 
and  see  who  can  heave  another's  heels  highest,  with  other  much  like.'* 

If  we  might  rely  on  the  word  of  Sir  Phillip  Sidney,  the  exercise  of 
riding  on  horseback  is  a  very  fitting  relaxation.  He  gives  a  very  fascin- 
ating account  of  the  zeal  with  which  he  and  his  friend,  *  the  right  virtu- 
ous E.  W.,'  when  at  the  Emperor's  court  studied  this  science.  This  too 
was  an  amusement  which  met  with  the  approbation  of  Bishop  Stilling- 
fleet  Moreover,  Erasmus  seems  to  have  been  attached  to  it,  who,  as 
Ascham  tells  us,  *when  ho  was  here  in  Cambridge,  and  when  he 
had  been  sore  at  his  book,  (as  Garret  our  book-binder  has  oflen  told  me,) 
for  lack  of  better  exercise  would  take  his  horse,  and  ride  about  the  mar- 
ket hill  and  come  again.'  Field  sports  seldom  take  the  fancy  of  literary 
men,  and,  nothwithstanding  the  praise  of  honest  Piscator,  Isaac  Walton, 
we  are  rather  inclined  to  think  with  another  old  writer,  that  *  fishing 
with  an  angle  is  rather  a  torture  than  a  pleasure,  to  stand  an  hour  as 
mute  as  the  fish  they  mean  to  take.'  Afler  all,  the  soberest  and  the  fit- 
test exercise,  is  a  quiet  and  refreshing  walk  in  the  field,  where  the  eye 
enjoys  a  pleasant  change  of  scene,  just  sufficient  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  mind  without  fatiguing  it  But  in  this  opinion  we  run  completely 
counter  to  our  author,  who  speaks  of  this  mode  of  exercise  in  a  very 
contemptuous  manner. — *  Walking  alone  in  the  field  hath  no  token  of 
courage  in  it,  a  pastime  like  a  single  man  that  is  neither.flcsh  nor  fish.' '' 

The  following  is  the  opening  of  the  discourse  between  Toxophilus  and 
Philologus,  in  which  the  former  endeavors  to  prove  that  some  relaxation 
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and  pastime  are  to  be  mingled  with  study  and  the  serious  business  of 
life. 

PkOalogus, — ^You  study  too  8ore,  Toxophilus. 
TtxDophilus. — I  will  not  hurt  myself  ovonnucli,  I  warrant  you. 
PhU. — Take  heed  you  do  not,  for  we  physicians  say  that  it  is  neither  good  for 
the  eyes  in  so  clear  a  sun,  nor  yet  wholesome  for  tlie  body,  so  soon  after  meat 
to  look  upon  a  man's  book. 

Tux. — lu  eating  and  studying  I  will  never  follow  any  physician,  for  if  I  did 
I  am  sure  I  should  have  small  pleasure  in  the  one,  and  less  courage  in  the 
other.     But  what  news  drove  you  hither,  I  pray  you  ? 

PhiL — Small  news,  truly,  but  that  as  I  came  on  walkin^r,  T  fortuned  to  come 
with  three,  or  four  that  went  to  shoot  at  the  prickii;  \^inark,'\  and  when  I  saw 
not  you  among  them,  but  at  last  espied  you  looking  on  your  book  here  so  sadly, 
[s^rriouAly,^  I  thought  to  come  and  hold  you  with  some  coinmniiication,  lest  your 
book  should  run  away  with  you.  For  methought,  by  your  wavering  pace  and 
earnest  looking,  your  book  led  you,  not  you  it 

Torx. — Indeed,  as  it  chanced,  my  mmd  went  faster  than  my  feet,  f«jr  T  happened 
here  to  read  in  Phedro  Platonis,  a  place  Uiat  treats  wonderfully  of  flie  nature 
of  souls ;  which  place,  whether  it  were  for  the  passing  eloqueuc-e  of  Plato  and 
the  Greek  tongue,  or  for  the  high  and  goodlye  description  of  the  matter,  kept 
my  mind  so  occupied,  that  it  had  no  leisure  to  look  to  my  feet.  For  I  was 
re^bding  how  some  souls  being  well  feathered,  flew  always  alK)ut  heaven  and 
heavenly  matters :  other  some  having  their  feathers  mouted  away  and  dropping, 
sank  down  into  earthly  things. 

PhiL — I  remember  the  place  very  well,  and  it  is  wonderfully  said  of  Plato : 
and  now  I  see  it  was  no  marvel  though  your  feet  failed  you,  seeing  your  mind 
flew  jjo  fik*t. 

Tbx. — I  am  glad  now  that  you  letted  [intearrupted]  me,  for  my  head  aches 
Mrith  looking  on  it,  and  because  you  tell  me  so,  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  was  not 
'With  those  good  fellows  you  spake  upon,  for  it  is  a  very  fair  day  for  a  man  to 
shoot  in. 

PhiL — And  methinks  you>  were  a  great  deal  better  occupied,  and  in  better 
CM>mpany,  for  it  is  a  very  fair  day  for  a  man  to  go  to  his  book  in. 

Tox. — All  days  and  weathers  will  serve  for  that  purpose,  and  surely  this  oc- 
oasion  was  ill  lost 

PhiL — Yes,  but  clear  weather  makes  clear  minds,  and  it  is  best,  as  I  suppose, 
XdO  spend  the  best  time  upon  the  best  things,  and  methought  you  shot  very  well, 
<^nd  at  that  mark  at  which  every  good  scholar  should  most  busily  shoot  at 
^And  I  suppose  it  be  a  great  deal  more  pleasure  to  see  a  soul  fly  in  Plato,  than 
JA  shaft  fly  at  the  pricks.  I  jrrant  you  shooting  is  not  the  worst  thing  in  the 
^vrorld,  yet  if  we  shoot,  and  time  slibot,  we  are  not  apt  to  be  great  winners  at 
"^he  length.  And  you  know  also,  that  we  scholars  have  more  earnest  and 
"^^reighty  matters  in  hand,  nor  we  be  not  bom  to  pastime  and  play,  as  you  know 
'^ell  enough  who  sayeth. 

Tox. — Yet  the  same  man,  [Cicero  de  officiiSjl  in  the  same  place,  Philologe,  by 
jrour  leave,  doth  admit,  wholesome,  honest,  and  manly  pastimes,  to  be  as  neces- 
sary to  be  mingled  with  sad  matters  of  the  mind,  as  eating  and  sleeping 
is  for  the  health  of  the  body,  and  yet  we  be  bom  for  neither  of  both.  And 
Aristotle  himself)  [Ethics^  Book  10,  chap.  6,]  sayeth  although  it  were  a  fond  and  a 
childish  thing  to  be  too  earnest  in  pastime  and  play,  yet  doth  he  affirm,  by  the 
authority  of  the  old  poet,  Epicharmus,  that  a  man  may  use  play  for  earnest 
matters  sake.  And  in  another  place,  [Politics,  Y.  61,  6,]  that,  as  rest  is  for 
labor,  and  medicines  {(^  health,  so  is  pastime,  at  times,  for  sad  and  weighty 
study. 

PhiL — How  much  in  this  matter  is  to  be  given  to  the  authority  of  Aristotle 
or  Tully,  I  can  ntt  tell,  seeing  sad  [serious]  men  may  well  enough  speak  merrily 
for  a  mere  matter :  this  I  am  sure,  which  thing  this  fair  wheat,  (God  save  it,) 
maketh  me  remember,  that  those  husbandmen  which  rise  earliest,  and  come 
latest  home,  and«are  content  to  have  their  dinner  and  other  drinkings  brought 
into  the  fleld  to  them,  for  fear  of  losing  tune,  have  fatter  barns  in  the  harvest, 
than  they  which  will  either  sleep  at  noontime  of  the  day,  or  else  make  merry 
with  their  neighbors  at  the  ale.    And  so  a  good  scholar,  that  purposeth  to  be  a 
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good  hosband,  and  desireth  to  reap  and  enjoy  much  fruit  of  learning,  must  ti& 
and  BOW  thereafter,  [in  order  to  it]  Our  best  seed  time,  which  be  scholars,  as 
it  is  very  timely,  and  when  wo  be  young :  so  it  endureth  not  over  long,  and 
therefore  it  may  not  be  let  slip  one  hour;  our  ground  is  very  hard  and  fiill  of 
weeds,  our  horse  wherewith  we  be  drawn  very  wild,  as  Plato  saitli.  [Pkoedro.] 
And  infinite  other  mo  lots,  [?andra7icts]  which  will  make  a  thrifty  scholar  taJ^e 
heed  how  he  s|)cndeth  his  time  in  sport  and  play. 

Tox. — That  Aristotle  and  Tully  spake  earnestly,  and  as  they  thought,  tlie 
earnest  matter  which  they  treat  upon,  doth  plainly  prove.  And  as  for  your 
husbandr)^  it  was  more  [speciously]  told  with  apt  words,  proper  to  the  thing, 
than  thoroughly  proved  with  reasons  belonging  to  our  matter.  For  contrary- 
wise,  I  heaM  myself  a  gocxi  husbimd  at  his  book  once  say,  that  to  omit  study 
for  sometime  of  the  day,  and  sometime  of  the  ye^r,  made  as  much  for  the  in- 
crease of  learning,  as  to  let  the  land  He  sometime  fallow,  maketh  for  the  better 
increase  of  com. 

Thus  we  see,  if  the  land  be  ploughed  every  year,  the  com  cometh  thin  up; 
the  ear  is  short,  tlio  grain  is  small,  and  when  it  is  brought  into  the  bam  and 
threshed,  giveth  very  evil  fiiule.  [produce.]  So  those  which  never  leave  pour- 
ing on  th«r  books,  have  oftentimes  as  thin  inventions  as  other  poor  men  have, 
and  as  small  wit  and  weight  in  it  as  other  men's.  And  thus  your  husbandry, 
methiuk  is  more  like  the  life  of  a  covetous  snudge,  that  oft  very  evil  proves,  than 
the  labor  of  a  good  husband,  that  knoweth  well  what  he  doth.  And  surely  the. 
best  wits  to  learning  must  needs  have  much  recreation,  and  cease  from  their 
books,  or  else  they  mar  themselves:  when  base  and  dumpish  wits  can  never  bo 
hurt  with  continual  study ;  as  ye  see  in  luting,  that  a  treble  minikin  string 
miLst  always  be  let  down,  but  at  such  a  time  as  when  a  man  must  needs  play ; 
when  the  base  and  dull  string  needeth  never  to  be  moved  out  of  his  place. 
The  same  reason  I  find  true  in  two  bowes  that  I  have,  whereof  the  one  is  quick 
of  cast,  tricke  [neat]  and  trim,  both  for  pleasure  and  profit;  the  other  is  a  lugge, 
[sirottg  and  Iieaoy,]  slow  of  cast,  following  the  string,  more  sure  for  to  last  than 
pleasant  for  use.  Now,  sir,  it  chanced  the  other  night,  one  in  my  chamber 
would  needs  bend  tliem  to  prove  their  strcngtli,  but,  (I  can  not  tell  how,)  they 
wero  both  left  bent  till  the  next  day  after  dinner;  and  when  I  came  to  them,  pur- 
posuig  to  have  gone  on  shooting.  I  found  my  good  bow  clean  cast  [warped]  on 
the  one  side,  and  as  wcfik  as  water,  that  surely,  if  I  was  a  rich  man,  I  would 
rather  have  spent  a  crown ;  and  as  for  my  lugge  it  was  not  one  whit  the  worse, 
but  shot  by  and  by  as  well  and  as  fiir  as  it  ever  did.  And  even  so,  I  am 
sure  that  good  wits  except  they  l>e  let  down  like  a  treble  string  and  unbent 
like  a  good  casting  bow,  they  will  never  last  and  be  able  to  continue  in  study. 
And  I  know  where  I  speak  this,  Philologus,  for  I  would  not  not  say  thus  much 
afore  yoimg  men,  for  they  will  take  soon  occasion  to  study  little  enough. 
But  I  say  it  therefore,  because  I  know,  as  little  study  getteth  little  learning,  or 
none  at  all,  so  the  most  study  getteth  not  the  most  learning  of  all.  For  a  man's 
wit  fore-occupied  in  earnest  study,  must  be  as  well  recreated  ^ith  some  honest 
pastime,  as  the  body,  fore-laboured  must  be  refreshed  with  sleep  and  quietness, 
or  else  it  can  not  endure  very  long,  as  the  noble  poet  [  Ovid]  saith : — 

'^  Wliat  thing  wante  quiet  and  merry  rest,  endures  but  a  small  while." 
Philologus  was  not  disposed  to  yield  up  readily  his  objections  to  shooting, 
and  80  challenges  Toxophilus  to  a  discu.ssion  of  the  subject,  upon  which  the 
latter  enters  right  heartily.  He  traces  its  origin,  according  to  various  authori- 
ties among  the  poets  and  historians  to  Jupiter,  and  Apollo,  and  cites  its  uso 
among  the  Medes  and  Persians,  Greeks  and  Ilomans,  J^y  ^-iso  lawgivers,  and 
eminent  princes,  by  poets  and  physicians.  lie  cites  the  authority  of  Lycurgus 
to  show  that  "  the  Lacedemonians  never  ordained  anj'thing  for  the  bringing  up 
of  youths  which  was  not  joined  with  labor;  and  that  labor  which  is  in  slioot- 
ing  of  all  other  is  best,  both  because  it  increaseth  strength,  and  preserveth  health 
most,  being  not  vehement,  but  moderate,  not  overlaying  any  one  part  with  wea- 
riness, but  softly  exorcising  every  part  with  equalness;  as  the  arms  and  breast 
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with,  drawing,  tho  other  parts  with  givmg,  being  also  pleasant  for  the  pastime, 
which  exerdse  by  the  judgment  of  the  best  physicians  is  most  allowable." 

**  By  shooting  also  is  the  mind  honestly  exercised,  where  a  man  always  de- 
fiireth  to  be  best,  and  that  by  the  same  way,  that  virtue  itself  doth,  coveting  to 
come  nighest  a  most  perfect  end,  or  mean  standing  betwixt  two  extremes, 
eschewing  sport,  or  gone  [too  far]  on  either  side,  for  which  causes  Aristotle  him- 
self saith,  tliat  shooting  and  virtue  be  very  like.  Moreover  that  shooting  of  all 
others,  is  the  most  honest  pastime,  and  that  least  occasion  to  naughtiness  is 
joined  with  it,  two  things  do  very  plainly  prove,  which  be,  as  a  man  would 
say,  the  tutors  and  overseers  to  shooting;  daj-light  and  open  place  where  every 
man  doth  come,  the  maintainors  and  keepers  of  shooting  from  all  unhonest 
doing." 

Philoloffus  urges,  that  if  scholys  must  have  pastime  and  recreation  for  their 

mindf),  ''let  them  use  music  and  playing  on  instruments,  as  more  seemly  for 

scholars,  and  most  regarded  always  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses."     Toxophilus 

adds,  even  as  I  can  not  deny  but  some  music  is  for  learning,  so  I  trust  you  can 

not  choose  but  grant  that  shooting  is  fit  also,  as  Callcmarchas  does  signify  in 

this  verse. 

^Both  merry  aong  and  good  ahootiny  delighteth  ApoUo." 

He  then  proceeds  to  criticise  tho  effect  of  music  on  the  those  who  devote 
much  time  to  it,  as  being  much  more  suitable  to  women  than  men.  Philologtta, 
however,  dwells  on  the  humanizing  influence  on  tho  manners  which  would  fol- 
low, if  the  whole  people  were  taught  to  sing  and  enjoy  g^ood  music,  and  also  on 
the  uses  which  lawyers  and  preachers  would  find  in  a  proper  culture  of  the 
voice.  lie  therefore  concludes  that  as  singing  is  an  aid  to  good  speaking,  and 
to  making  men  better,  "  as  daily  experience  doth  teacli,  the  example  of  wise 
men  doth  allow,  authority  of  learned  men  doth  approve,"  it  should  be  part  of 
the  education  and  pastime  of  every  youth.  But  as  for  shooting,  he  can  not 
think  that  ''  a  man  can  be  in  earnest  in  it,  and  earnest  at  his  book  to." 

In  defending  his  favorite  pastime,  Toxopliilus  grants  that  shooting  should  be 
'*a  waiter  upon  learning,  not  a  mistress  over  it."  "A  pav«»timo  must  be  whole- 
some, and  equal  for  every  part  of  the  body,  pleasant,  and  full  of  courage  for  the 
nund,  not  vile  and  dishonest  to  give  ill  example  to  other  men,  not  kept  in  gar- 
dens and  comers,  not  lurking  into  the  night  and  in  holes,  but  evermore  in  the 
face  of  men." 

In  the  above  views  expressed  by  Toxophilus,  Ascham  is  sustained  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Fuller,  who  in  his  Holy  Staie  expresses  himself  in  this  quaint 
way.  "  Recreation  is  a  second  creation,  when  weariness  hath  almost  annihila- 
ted one's  spirits.  It  is  the  breatliing  of  the  soul,  which  otherwise  would  be 
stifled  with  continual  business. 

"  Take  heed  of  boisterous  and  over- violent  exercises.  Ringing  has  often- 
times made  good  music  on  the  bells,  and  put  men's  bodies  out  of  tune,  so  that 
by  over-heating  themselves,  they  have  rung  their  own  passing  bells. 

"  Refresh  that  part  of  thyself  which  is  most  wearied.  If  thy  life  be  sedenta- 
ry, exercise  thy  body;  if  stirring  and  active,  recreate  thy  mind.  But  take 
heed  of  cozening  thy  mind,  in  setting  it  to  a  double  task,  under  pretense  of 
giving  it  a  play-day,  as  in  the  labyrinth  of  chess  and  other  tedious  and  studious 
games. 

"  Yet  recreations  distasteful  to  some  dispositions,  relish  best  to  others.  Fish- 
ing with  an  angle  is  to  some  rather  a  torture  than  a  pleasure,  to  stand  an  hour 
as  mute  as  a  fish  they  mean  to  take.  Yet  herewithal  Dr.  W^hitaker  was  much 
delighted.    When  some  noblemen  had  gotten  William  Cecil  Lord  Burleigh  and 
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the  Treasurer  of  England,  to  ride  with  them  a  hunting,  and  the  gport  began  to 
be  cold,  '  what  call  you  this  ?'  said  the  Treasurer.  *  0,  now,'  said  they,  *  the 
dogs  are  at  fault'  'Yea,'  quoth  the  Treasurer,  'take  me  again  in  such  a  fault, 
and  I'll  give  you  leave  to  punish  me.'  Thus  as  soon  may  the  same  meat  please 
all  palates,  as  the  same  RiK>rts  suit  all  dispositions. 

"  Running,  leaping,  and  dancing,  the  descants  on  the  plain  song  of  walking, 
are  all  excellent  exercises.  And  yet  those  are  best  recreations,  which  beside 
refreshing,  enable,  at  least  dispose  men  to  some  other  good  ends.  Bowling 
teaches  men's  hands  and  eyes  matliematics,  and  the  rules  of  proportion ;  swim- 
ming httth  saved  many  a  man's  life,  when  himself  hath  been  both  the  waves  and 
the  ship;  tilting  and  fencing  is  war  without  anger;  and  manly  sports  arc  the 
grammar  of  railitarj'  performance. 

"  But  above  all,  shooting  is  a  noble  recreation,  and  a  half  liberal  art.  A  rich 
man  told  a  poor  man  that  he  walked  to  get  a  stomach  for  his  meat.  '  And  I,' 
said  the  poor  man,  '  walk  to  get  meat  for  my  stomach.'  Now  shooting  would 
liave  fitted  both  their  turns ;  it  provides  food  when  men  are  hungry,  and  helps 
digestion  when  they  are  full. 

"Recreation,  rightly  taken,  shall  both  strengthen  labor,  and  sweeten  rest, 
and  we  may  expect  God's  blessing  and  protection  on  us  in  following  them,  as 
well  as  in  doing  our  work  ;  for  ho  that  saith  grace  for  his  meat,  in  it  also  prays 
God  to  bless  the  sauce  unto  him.  As  for  those  that  will  not  take  lawful  pleas- 
ure, I  am  afraid  they  will  take  unlawful  pleasure,  and  by  lacing  themselves  too 
hard,  grow  awry  on  one  side." 

Wo  have  confined  our  notice  of  Toxophilus  to  the  description  of  archery  as  a 
recreation.  The  book  is  full  of  maxims  of  profound  practical  wisdom,  of  ex- 
quisitely touched  pictures  of  manners,  and  of  delightful  tributes  to  learning. 
The  dLscourse  concludes  in  this  manner: 

Tba*. — This  communication  handled  of  me,  Philogue,  as  I  know  well  not  per- 
fectly, yet  iXH  I  suppose  truly,  you  must  take  in  good  worth,  wherein,  il*  divers 
things  do  not  altogether  please  you,  thank  yourself^  which  would  rather  liave 
me  fiiulte  in  mere  folly,  to  take  that  thing  in  hand,  which  I  was  not  able  to  per- 
form, than  by  any  honest  sliamefkcedness  with-sayo  your  request  and  mind, 
which  I  know  well  I  have  not  satisfied.  But  vet  I  will  think  this  labor  of  mine 
better  bestowed,  if  to-morrow,  or  some  other  day  when  you  have  leisure,  you 
will  spend  as  much  time  with  mo  here  in  this  same  place,  in  entreating  the 
question,  de  origins  aniince^  and  the  joining  of  it  with  the  body  that  I  may  know 
how  far  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  the  Stoicans,  have  waded  in  it. 

Phil. — How  you  have  handled  this  matter,  Toxophile,  I  may  not  tell  you 
myself  now,  but  for  your  gentleness  and  good  will  toward  learning  and  shoot- 
ing, I  will  be  content  to  show  you  any  pleasure  whensoever  you  will ;  now  the 
sun  is  down,  therefore  if  it  please  you,  we  will  go  home  and  drink  in  my  cham- 
l^r,  and  then  I  will  tell  you  plainly  what  I  think  of  this  communication,  and 
also  what  day  we  will  appoint,  at  your  request,  for  the  other  matter  to  meet 
here  again. 
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Introductory  Observations. — The  classification  of  the  mental 
&cu1tie5  under  the  designations  of  "perceptive,"  "expressive/'  and 
"reflective,"  was  adopted  in  the  preceding  lecture  of  this  series,  as  a 
convenient  one  for  a  survey  of  the  human  mind,  with  reference  to  the 
purposes  of  education.  This  classification,  it  was  mentioned,  could 
not  be  regarded  as  founded  on  lines  of  distinction  which  could  be 
assumed  as  rigorously  or  literally  exact ;  since  its  terms  .are  properly 
but  so  many  names  for  various  states,  acts,  of  operations  of  the  mind, — 
itself  one  and  the  same  in  all. 

Imperfect  as  such  a  classification  must  necessarily  be,  however,  it 
enables  us,  by  its  distinctions,  to  trace  more  clearly  and  de6nitely  the 
forms  of  mental  action,  and  the  power  which  the  mind  possesses  of 
exerting  itself  in  different  modes ;  and  it  aflbrds  to  the  educator,  when 
contemplating  the  intellectual  capabilities  of  man  with  reference  to 
the  processes  and  effects  of  culture,  the  advantages  of  analysis  and 
systematic  examination,  as  aids  to  the  prosecution  of  liis  inquiries. 

Following  the  order  of  nature  and  of  fact,  when  we  trace  the  suc- 
cession of  action  in  the  exercise  of  man*s  intellectual  powers,  as  these 
arc  designated  in  the  classification  which  we  have  adopted,  we  observe 
that,  in  the  mature  and  deliberate  use  of  the  mental  faculties,  the 
habitual  and  normal  succession  is,  {l.)Obsen^ationy  (2.)  Rejiectian^ 
(3.)  Expression,  In  the  immature  and  susceptible  condition  of 
childhood  and  youth,  however,  the  spontaneous  activity  and  develop- 
ment of  the  communicative  tendencies  of  the  mind  cause  the  action 
of  the  expressive  faculties  to  precede  that  of  the  reflective ;  and  to 
this  law  the  order  of  education  will  properly  correspond. 

The  perfect  action  and  discipline  of  the  power  of  expression,  re- 
quire, no  doubt,  all  the  aid  derived  from  the  maturity  of  reason  and  re- 
flection, and,  consequently,  an  advanced  stage  of  intellectual  culture. 
But,  in  the  history  of  man's  mental  progress,  under  the  guidance  of 
natural  laws,  the  educator  perceives  and  recognizes  in  the  young 
mind,  an  early  necessity  of  utterance,  or  of  expression  in  some  form, 
as  one  of  the  divinely  implanted  instincts  by  which  it  is  actuated,  and 
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which  therefore  becomes  an  iDdication  to  be  obeyed  in  the  plan  and 
progress  of  culture. 

The  phenomena  of  the  external  world  irresistibly  impel  the  child 
to  utter  the  emotions  which  they  excite  ;  and  the  judicious  educator 
will  always  encourage  the  young  observer  to  record  them,  long  before 
the  era  of  experience  in  which  they  become  subjects  of  reflective 
thought  or  profound  cogitation.  To  give  consistency  and  effect, 
however,  to  the  forms  of  expression, — whether  for  purposes  of  record 
or  of  discipline, — a  certain  degree  of  progress  must  have  been  attained 
in  the  exercise  and  development  not  only  of  the  perceptive,  but  also 
of  the  reflective  faculties; — a  result  inseparable,  indeed, — as  was 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  lecture, — from  the  right  direction  of  the 
perceptive  powers  themselves.  In  this  and  in  every  other  attempt  to 
trace  the  order  of  mental  development,  we  are  always  brought  back 
to  the  grand  primal  truth  that  the  mind  is  properly  one,  in  all  its 
action  ;  we  are  reminded  that  this  great  fact  is  the  basis  of  all  true 
culture,  and  that  the  different  mteWectual  faculties^  as  we  term  them, 
are  but  the  varied  phases  or  modes  of  action  of  the  same  subtle 
power. 

As  an  introduction,  accordingly,  to  the  discussion  of  the  principles 
which  regulate  the  cultivation  of  the  expressive  faculties,  as  a  depart- 
ment of  intellectual  education,  our  last  lecture  followed,  to  some 
extent,  the  necessary  connection  existing  between  the  discipline  of  the 
perceptive  faculties  and  the  primary  action  of  the  reflective.  With 
this  preliminary  preparation,  we  will  now  proceed,  on  the  plan  indi- 
cated in  the  first  lecture  of  this  series,  to  the  study  of  the  various 
forms  of  mental  action  which,  in  the  figurative  language  unavoidable 
in  all  intellectual  analysis  and  classification,  may  be  termed  the 
exjyressive  faculties. 

The  plan  proposed  embraced,  it  will  be  recollected,  the  following 
prominent  features: — (1.)  an  enumeration  of  each  group  of  faculties, 
by  its  modes,  or  forms,  of  action ;  (2.)  the  actuating  principle,  or 
impelling  force,  of  each  group ;  (3.)  the  tendency,  or  habit,  of  action 
in  each;  (4.)  the  result,  or  issue,  of  such  action  ;  (5.)  the  educational 
processes^  forms  of  exercise,  or  modes  of  culture,  suggested  by  the 
four  preceding  considerations. 

Following  the  order  here  mentioned,  we  commence  with  the 
(I.)     Enumeration  of  the  Expressive  Faculties. 

These  may  be  grouped  under  the  following  designations : — Emotion, 
Imagination,  Fancy,  Imitation,  Personation,  Representation,  Lan- 
guage, Taste. 

Explanatory  Remark, — To  ascertain,  with  precision,  what  powers 
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m  attribatea  of  the  human  being  should  be  regarded  as  properly 
comprehended  under  the  above  denomination,  the  educator  would  do 
well,  here  as  elsewhere,  to  advert  to  the  primitive  signification  of  the 
term  which  is  employed  to  designate  the  class  of  faculties  to  which 
it  is  applied.     At  every  step  of  his  progress  in  the  study  of  man  as  a 
bang  capable  of  systematic  development,  the  teacher  finds  a  guiding 
light  perpetually  emanating  fi'om  the  primary  sense  of  the  terms 
which  constitute  the  nomenclature  of  intellectual  philosophy,  in  its 
nalysis  of  the  human  faculties.     These  terms  are  often  highly  figu- 
rative, and  hence  peculiarly  suggestive  with  reference  whether  to  dis- 
tmctness  of  classification,  or  to  purposes  of  culture  and  development 
In  no  case  does  this  remark  apply  more  forcibly  than  in  the  present 
The  term  "  expression,"  {pressing  out,)  implies,  in  the  first  instance,* 
the  existence  of  something  within,  which,  under  the  action  of  a  force, 
working  whether  from  within  or  from  without,  is  pressed  out,  and 
thus  rendered  external,  palpable,  or  perceptible. 

Beferring  this  term  to  the  phenomena  of  human  experience,  we 
derive,  from  its  primary  and  figurative  sense,  the  inference,  or  impli- 
cation, that  man  is  endued  with  the  power  of  giving  an  external  man- 
rfestation  to  his  internal  conditions  of  thought  or  feeling.     The  form 
of  this  manifestation  may  be  that  of  attitudes  and  actions  of  the  body, 
changes  in  the  aspect  of  the  countenance,  eflfects  on  the  tones  of  the 
^oice,  or  efforts  in  the  organs  of  articulation,  and  modifications  of  the 
accents  of  speech ;   it  may  appear  in  imitative  acts,  in  suggestive 
g^phic  delineations,  or  in  intelligible  written  characters.     But  in  all 
cases,  it  is  the  representative  6arpression  (pressing  out,)  of  what  has 
heen  impressed,  or  is  present,  within, — The  inward  working  may  be 
that  of  a  feeling,  an  aflfection,  an  emotion,  or  a  passion  :  it  may  be 
"^t  of  an  impressive  idea,  or  of  a  thought,  an  opinion,  or  a  senti- 
*^ent    But  the  result  is  invariably  an  outward  effect,  audible  or  visible, 
^atever  power  or  faculty,  therefore,  has  an  agency  in  the  process 
^  thus  giving  an  external  manifestation  to  an  internal  mental  condi- 
^on,  will  be   appropriately   comprehended   under  the   designation 
^ressive  ;'*  and  the  classification  will  be  exhaustive  and  complete, 
^  it  include  all  those  mental  states,  acts,  or  operations  which  give 
/<^  to  thought  or  feeling.     The  preceding  enumeration  of  the  ex- 
pressive faculties,  however,  is  intended  to  present  only  those  which 
*^  prominently  active  in  the  ordinary  conditions  of  humanity,  and 
^iich  are  the  principal  subjects  of  disciplinary  training,  in  the  pro- 
<*8ses  of  education. 

1.  Emotion:  its  Offices  in  Expression, — Emotion  is  the  natural 
language  of  that  sensibility  which  tends  to  render  man  conscious  of 
No.  8.— [Vol.  ni.  No.  1.]— 4. 
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himself,  which  sorves  to  unite  him,  by  a  law  of  sympathy,  with  other 
beiDgs  as  well  as  with  those  of  his  own  race,  and  which,  as  a  stim- 
ulus to  his  power  of  will,  impels  him  to  the  various  forms  of  salutary 
and  pleasurable,  or  injurious  and  destructive  action.  Without  this 
power,  ( "  emotion," — moviny  outward^)  man  might,  indeed,  possess 
the  profoundest  capacity  of  feeling,  the  utmost  depth  of  thought,  the 
grandest  or  the  most  beautiful  forms  of  imagination.  His  whole 
inner  world  might  be  consciously  a  scene  of  ideal  glory.  But,  to  his 
fellow  man,  he  would  be  mute  and  unintelligible.  Self-contained  and 
solitary,  the  individual  would  be  as  destitute  of  sympathy  as  of 
expression,  and  live  unappreciated  and  uninterpreted,  because  incom- 
municative and  unintelligible. 

Emotion,  therefore,  we  6nd  is  not  left  wholly  at  the  discretion  or 
the  control  of  man,  as  a  purely  voluntary  power.  Its  first  and  all  its 
strongest  manifestations  are  spontaneous  and  involuntary.  It  is  the 
natural  and  irrepressible  language  of  that  wondrous  capacity  of 
pleasure  and  pain  with  which  the  human  being  is  invested,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  susceptive  sensibility  with  which  his  Creator  has  seen 
fit  to  enliven  and  to  protect  his  nature. 

Emotion,  as  the  natural  expression  of  sympathy,  renders  feeling 
legible  and  audible,  and  thus  enables  man  instinctively  to  utter  or  to 
interpret  the  language  of  the  heart ;  as  an  intimation  of  the  will,  it 
enables  him  to  read  the  disposition  and  intentions,  friendly  or  hostile, 
of  his  fellow  beings.  It  is  an  early  instrument  of  power  to  the  help- 
lessness or  the  sufferings  of  infancy,  while  it  proclaims  the  presenco 
of  pain,  and  brings  to  the  little  patient  the  ready  sympathy  and  reme- 
dial aid  of  the  mother.  It  expresses  and  attracts  the  sympathetic 
affections  of  childhood  and  youth.  It  gives  eloquence  to  the  speech 
of  man,  warmth  to  the  cordial  welcome  of  friendship,  or  fire  to  the 
hostility  of  hatred.  It  melts  in  pity  and  compassion  for  suffering ;  it 
glows  with  indignation  at  oppression  and  wrong ;  it  bends  in  humility 
and  adoration  before  Infinite  majesty,  and  in  reverence  to  human 
worth  ;  or  it  looks  haughtily  down  on  the  lowly,  spurns  the  petitioner 
for  mercy,  and  tramples  on  the  weak  and  the  unresisting.  Its  power 
for  good  or  evil  is  unspeakable  in  all  that  involves  the  moral  or  the 
intellectual  character  of  human  utterance. 

The  Forms  of  Emotion, — These  are  as  various  as  the  mental  rela- 
tions of  man.  It  is  Love,  in  the  instincts  of  affection  ;  Wonder,  in 
those  of  the  intellect ;  Awe,  in  those  of  the  spirit ;  Admiration,  in 
those  of  sentiment  ;  Joy  and  Grief,  to  the  heart ;  Hatred  and  Re- 
venge, in  the  malignant  passions ;  Ardor  and  Enthusiasm,  in  the  aspi- 
rations of  the  soul ;  Courage  and  Exultation,  in  conflict ;  Fear  and 
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Terror,  in  danger  ;  Embarrassment,  Confusion,  and  Shame,  in /at'/t/rf 
or  defeat ;  Anguish,  in  pain  ;  Contrition  or  Remorse,  in  conscious 
pLtli ;  Agony  and  Despair,  in  utter  ruin  ;  Serenity,  Tranquillity,  and 
Peace,  in  conscious  rectitude ;  Calmness  and  Composure,  in  self- 
control  ;  Sorrow  and  Gladness,  in  sympathy ;  Laughter,  in  mirth  ; 
Caricature,  in  humor  ;  Gloom,  in  melancholy, 

Effects  of  Emotion, — Its  aspects  and  its  traits  are  as  numerous  as 
the  ever-changing  moods  of  the  "  many-sided  mind  ;"  and  its  power 
of  expression  ranges  through  all   degrees  of  force,  from  the  gentle 
half-whisper  of  confiding  love,  or  the  accents  of  a  mother's  tender- 
ness, to  the  scream  of  madness  and  the  burst  of  rage.     It  moves  to 
deeds  of  gentleness  and  mercy,  as  consciously  pleasing  acts  dictated 
bj  the  principle  of  duty ;  and  it  prompts  to  the  perpetration  of  crimes 
at  the  thought  of  which  humanity  shudders.     In  all  circumstances 
it  becomes  an  expressive  language  of  indescribable  power, — a  power 
for  the  exercise  of  which  man   is  laid  under  responsibleness  the  most 
appalling.     Its  genial  effects  carry   man   beyond  the  hmits  of  his 
nature,  and  enable  him  to  approximate  to  the  benignity  of  an  angel ; 
and  its  malignant  workings  invest  him  with  the  character  of  a  fiend. 
Emotion,  the  Inspiration  of  Language. — Emotion,  as  the  natural, 
involuntary,  or  irrepre&ible  manifestation  of  feeling,  is,  in  itself,  the 
primary  form  as  well  as  cause  of  expression.     The  writhings  and  the 
Outcries  of  pain,  the  tears  and  the  wailings  of  sorrow,  the  smiles  and 
^he  sweet  tones  of  pleasure,  the  leaping  and  the  laughter  of  exuberant 
Joy,  the   exultant  attitudes  and  shouts   of  triumph,  the  frown,  the 
*^^r8h  tone,  and  the  blow  of  anger,  are  all  a  universally  intelligible 
*^iiguage.     But  emotion  is  also  the  power  which  gives  life,  and  force, 
^^d  effect  to  voluntary  and  deliberate  utterance,  not  only  in  the  tones 
^^^  spoken  language  but  in  the  burning  words  which   the  glowing 
*^^art  prompts  to  the  pen  of  the  eloquent  writer,  and  which,  when 
^^ad  from  the  mouldering  parchment  or  the  crumbling  tablet,  ages 
^f  ter  they  were  written,  have  still  the  power  to  stir  men's  blood,  "  as 
^ith  the  sound  of  a  trumpet."     It  inspires  the  modern  youth  with 
^e  eloquence  of  Demosthenes,  in  the  words  with  which  he  "  fulmined 
^ver  Greece  ;"  it  kindles  the  heart  of  the  student  in  his  "still  removed 
place,"  with  the  fire  and  the  shout  and  the  fierceness  of  the  battle 
Scenes  of  Homer ;  it  appalls  him  with  the  spectacle  of  the  victims  of 
inexorable  fate,  in  the  defiant  appeals  of  the  suffering  Prometheus,  as 
he  writhes  on  his  rock  of  torture, — in  the  superhuman  agonies  of  the 
doomed  Orestes, — in  the  wailings  of  the  guiltle5*s  CEdipus,  when  he 
is  awakened  to  the  complicated  horrors  which  he  has  unwittingly 
drawn  down  upon  himself  and  upon  the  very  authors  of  his  being. 
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It  is  the  same  expressive  power,  in  its  more  genial  forms,  which  lulls 
the  youthful  reader  into  the  dreanly  repose  of  the  pastoral  scenes  of 
the  eclogue,  where 

"  Every  shepherd  teHs  his  tale 
Under  the  hawthora  in  the  dale." 

It  is  the  same  power,  in  its  ecstatic  moods,  which  lights  up  the  soul 
with  the  brilliant  fire  of  the  lyric  ode,  whose  burning  words  have 
immortalized  equally  the  bard  and  the  hero  of  the  antique  world  of 
gods  and  godlike  men ;  and  it  is  still  the  same  magic  power  over 
sympathy  which  holds  us  entranced  over  "  what,  though  rare,  of  later 
age,"  we  feel  to  possess  the  same  sway  over  the  heart  as  that  which 
was  written  of  old  for  all  time. 

2.  Imagination  :  its  Office  in  Expression. — Emotion  endows  man 
with  the  power  of  expression :  his  ability  to  give  force  and  effect  to 
expression,  is  as  his  capability  of  emotion ;  and  the  vividness  of  emo- 
tion is  dependent  on  his  susceptibility  of  feeling.  But  the  utmost  in- 
tensity of  feeling  might  exist  in  internal  consciousness  merely ;  the 
most  vehement  excitement  of  emotion  might  find  no  definite  or  intel- 
ligible manifestation ;  it  might  be  but  the  idiot's  ^*  sound  and  fbry, 
signifying  nothing ;''  the  noblest  sentiments  of  the  human  soul  might 
find  no  adequate  expression ;  were  it  not  for  the  action  of  another 
faculty, — that  whose  ofiice  it  is  to  give  form  to  the  vague  effects  of 
feeling,  to  embody  the  evanescent  phenomena  of  emotion,  and  to  give 
to  the  abstractions  of  thought  and  the  generalizations  of  sentiment  a 
definite  shape  and  the  durability  of  a  permanent  record. 

Consciousness  and  introversion  might  enable  the  individual  man  to 
hold  communion  with  his  own  inner  conditions  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing ;  and  memory  might  enable  him  to  recall  them.  But,  as  it  is  not 
given  to  man,  by  any  act  of  mere  direct  introspection,  to  read  the 
heart  or  mind  of  his  fellow  man,  sympathetic  and  intelligent  human 
intercommunication  requires,  as  a  condition,  the  aid  of  some  power  or 
faculty  by  which  feeling  may  be  distinctly  manifested,  not  merely  in 
its  stronger  and  involuntary  excitements,  but  also  in  its  quietest  moods, 
in  its  gentlest  movements  and  most  delicate  effects.  The  communica- 
tion of  pure  thought,  apart  entirely  from  excited  emotion,  is  also  a 
necessity  of  man's  mental  character  and  relations.  Intellect,  not  less 
than  feeling,  has  its  claims  on  utterance,  that  the  individual  may  be- 
come consciously  a  progressive  being,  and  that  mutual  intelligenee 
and  benefit  may  be  ensured  to  society.  Some  means,  in  a  word,  are 
needed  to  represent  what  is  present  to  the  mind,  to  suggest  the  idea 
or  the  thought  which,  by  a  law  of  his  nature  impelling  him,  man  de- 
sires to  communicate  to  his  fellow  being. 
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Analogy^  the  Medium  of  Expreitsion. — Taught  by  a  wisdom  above 
his  own,  man  finds,  in  the  analog^  of  the  outward  universe,  corre- 
spondences to  his  own  inward  states  of  thought  and  feeling.  These 
analogous  forms  he  refers  to  as  interpreters,  in  his  acts  of  expression ; 
he  transfersthem,  by  a  heaven-taught  instinct,  from  their  original  places 
ID  the  visible  outward  sphere  to  his  own  inner  and  invisible  world  of 
thought  and  feeling.  These  borrowed  forms,  addressing  themselves 
to  a  common  nature  in  common  circumstances,  become  the  suggestive 
language  of  emotion  and  intelligence  between  man  and  man ;  and, 
as  intellectual  skill  and  expertness  are  developed,  these  forms  are  at 
length  multiplied  and  complicated  so  as  to  assume  all  the  varied  shapes 
of  the  current  coin  of  speech,  even  in  its  most  arbitrary  modes ; — just  as, 
in  the  history  of  human  intercourse,  traffic,  which  commenced  with 
the  interchange  and  barter  of  commodities,  gradually  becomes  a 
process  of  purchase  and  sale,  by  the  adoption  of  convenient  forms 
representing  value  and  price. 

Significance  of  the  term  ^*'  Imagination^ — The  power  by  which 
man  recognizes  the  analogies  of  form  presented  in  the  external  world, 
the  power  by  which  he  represents  these,  the  power  by  which  he  trans- 
fen  these  to  his  own  internal  world,  and  thus  images^  by  analogy, 
his  invisible,  impalpable,  feelings  and  conceptions ;  the  power  which 
thus  embodies  sentiment,  and  gives  shape  to  language  and  all  other 
modes  of  expression,  is  suggestively  named  **  Imagination,^* — the 
imaging  faculty. 

The  Sphere  of  Imagination, — The  office  of  this  faculty,  as  an  ex- 
pressive power,  is  one  of  vast  extent  and  of  immense  value ;  and  its 
domain,  like  that  of  emotion,  is  indefinite.  Intellect,  in  its  widest  excur- 
n'ons  and  its  highest  aims,  is  definite  and  limited.  Its  outward  sphere 
is  that  of  sense,  as  comprehended  by  the  understanding,  and  measured 
by  the  rule  of  judgment ;  its  inner  sphere  is  that  of  reason  acting  on 
data  of  definite  thought,  even  in  its  purest  abstractions  and  widest 
generalizations.  Intellect,  in  its  judicial  and  critical  capacity,  may 
justly  assume  the  authority  of  deciding  on  the  symmetry  and  pro- 
portion of  expression  as  the  form  of  thought.  But  it  has  no  creative, 
no  inventive  power  by  which  to  call  up  form ;  it  may  interpret  or  ex- 
pkun  feeling ;  but  it  can  not,  ¥rithout  the  aid  of  imagination,  embody 
it  Imagination  extends  its  dominion  alike  over  feeling  and  intellect : 
it  possesses,  exclusively,  the  power  of  investing  them  with  form.  As 
a  sovereign  in  the  vast  world  of  analogy,  it  reaches,  in  one  direction, 
to  the  farthest  limits  of  the  outward  universe,  wherever  form  exists, 
in  conditions  known  or  unknown  ;  in  another  direction,  it  penetrates 
the  deepest  secrets  of  human  feeling,  and  brings  them  up  from  their 
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darkest  regions  of  Lalf-uuconscious  being  to  the  world  of  form  and 
light,  endues  them  with  conscious* life  and  speech,  and  sends  them 
abroad  as  ministering  angels  of  good  or  evil ;  in  still  another  direction, 
it  explores  the  ethereal  world  of  thought,  and,  by  its  creative  energy, 
gives  imagery,  and  form,  and  recognized  character  to  impalpable 
ideas,  clothes  the  naked  conceptions  of  intellect  with  the  garb  of 
By m metrical  expression,  forges  the  golden  links  of  language  for  the 
continuous  processes  of  reason,  invests  sentiment  with  the  living  maj- 
esty and  power  of  utterance,  and  crowns  the  inspired  productions  of 
the  artist  and  the  poet  with  the  consummate  beauty  of  form  and  the 
music  of  immortal  verse. 

3.  Fancy  :  its  Effects  on  Expression. — This  faculty,  although  it 
possesses  a  character  so  peculiarly  marked  by  external  tendencies,  and 
proneness  to  a  lower  sphere  of  action  than  that  of  imagination,  can 
hardly  claim,  with  justice,  the  dignity  of  a  separate  and  independent 
existence.  The  term  "  Fancy,"  (fantasy,)  is,  strictly  speaking,  but 
another  name  for  imagination,  when  that  faculty,  as  an  expressive 
power,  assumes,  occasionally,  a  lower  than  its  wonted  office,  and,  not 
content  with  the  creation  of /orm,  descends  to  the  addition  of  minute 
detail,  in  the  shape,  or  figure,  or  color  of  its  embodiments.  Fancy, 
considered  as  a  separate  faculty,  may  be  regarded  as  the  servant  and 
laborer  of  imagination,  employed  to  take  charge  of  all  the  merely  out- 
ward effects  of  expressive  art,  but  whose  ambition  sometimes  leads  it  to 
aim  at  higher  offices  than  it  is,  in  itself,  competent  to  fill.  Attempting 
the  creation  of  visible  beauty,  it  assumes  the  office  of  a  presiding  deity 
over  the  fleeting,  fluctuating  phenomena  of  fashion  and  other  mani- 
festations of  arbitrary  taste.  Uniting  itself  with  humor  and  burlesque, 
it  displays  the  whole  world  of  fantastic  oddity,  drollery,  and  grotesque 
effects,  of  every  species.  It  handles,  with  peculiar  skill,  the  pencil  of 
the  caricaturist,  and  delights,  sometimes,  in  the  most  hideous  exaggera- 
tions. It  contrives,  occasionally,  to  lay  mischievous  hands  on  Taste, 
and  with  perverting  influence  to  make  her  play  all  manner  of  antics, 
quite  unconscious,  all  the  while,  how  infinitely  absurd  and  ridiculous 
she  is  making  herself  appear.  Hence  the  whole  world  of  absurd  form 
and  combinations  in  modes  of  dress  and  decoration,  in  incongruous 
architecture,  deformed  sculpture,  distorted  drawing,  tawdry  coloring, 
paltry  novel-writing,  fugitive  (and  vagabond)  ver&es,  agonistic  orations, 
and  nondescript  lectures. 

Fancy,  however,  has  also  her  own  becoming  and  proper  part  to 
play,  when,  in  strictest  unison  with  true  Taste,  and  in  filial  obedience 
to  her  parent,  Imagination,  she  gives  symmetry  to  our  dwellings  and 
to  our  garments,  genuine  grace  to  manners,  true  beauty  to  our  gardens. 
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happy  teaches  to  the  details  of  artistic  execution,  chaste  style  to  wri- 
ting, and  manly  plainness  to  speeoh. 

4.  Imitation  :  its  Tendencies, — ^The  faculty  of  Imitation  and  the 
tendency  to  its  exercise,  which, — in  the  earlier  stages  of  life,  more  par- 
ticularly,— man  possesses  in  common  with  many  other  of  the  animal 
tribes,  form,  in  whatever  regards  expression,  a  peculiar  source  of 
power.  It  ensures,  when  judiciously  developed,  as  a  salutary  instinct, 
all  the  advantages  arising  from  native  facility,  as  contrasted  with  the 
comparatively  slow  acquirements  and  laborious  endeavors  of  mere  arti- 
ficial or  mechanical  training.  The  long  non-age  required  for  the 
comparatively  slow  development  and  maturing  of  the  human  being, 
implies  a  large  dependence  on  the  fostering  care  of  parental  guardian- 
ship and  example ;  and  the  innate  propensity  to  imitation,  on  the  part 
of  the  child,  coincides,  in  the  effect  of  rendering  more  ample  the 
opportunity  of  a  long  course  of  model  training  and  practical  lessons 
in  the  appropriate  accomplishments  of  humanity.  Among  these, 
Speech,  as  the  consummation  of  the  expressive  faculties,  thus  becomes 
the  inheritance  which  one  generation  transmits  to  another, — a  posses- 
sion unconsciously  acquired,  although  actually  the  result  of  long-con- 
tinued training,  and  sometimes,  of  painful  efforts  in  detail. 

Draunnp,  as  an  Imitative  Art, — The  imitative  tendency  of  the 
^oung,  leading,  as  it  do^s,  to  the  perfecting  of  utterance,  as  an  exer- 
oise  in  which  practice  begets  skill,  extends  its  influence,  by  the  law  of 
^analogy,  far  and  wide,  over  every  branch  of  art  which  involves  ex- 
p}ression  as  a  result.  Nor  is  there  one  of  all  these  branches  which 
c5oes  not,  by  the  habitual  practice  of  it,  under  the  same  law,  serve  to 
^Siscipline  and  perfect  the  power  of  expression  in  every  other. 

The  feelings,  the  imagination,  the  conceptive  power,  the  taste,  and 
^ven  the  critical  judgment  of  the  young  mind,  are  all  called  into  as 
aictive  exercise,  in  every  earnest  attempt  to  draw  in  outline,  to  shade, 
^r  to  color  the  form  of  any  external  object,  as  in  any  endeavor  to 
^^ribe  it  by  tongue  or  pen.     Indeed,  the  extreme  fixedness  of  atten- 
tion demanded  for  exact  and  faithful  delineation  by  the  pencil,  ensures 
a  yet  higher  degree  of  mental  activity,  than  does  any  other  form  of 
descriptive  execution,  and  contributes  more  effectually  to  the  develop- 
ment of  graphic  power  of  expression  in  language,  than  can  any  direct 
exercise  in  speech  or  writing ;  because  the  same  powers  are  exerted  in 
the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  but  with  much  more  care  and  closeness 
of  application. 

Music,  as  an  Imitative  Art. — Another  of  the  poetic  and  purely 
beneficent  forms  of  the  divinely  implanted  faculty  of  imitation,  by 
which  man  attains  the  development  of  his  powers  of  expression  and 
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communicatioD,  is  lliat  of  Music,  in  the  form  of  song.  The  yoimg 
ear  drinks  in,  instinctively  and  intuitively,  the  beauty  of  sound,  as  the 
eve  takes  in  that  of  form  and  color.  The  laws  of  melodic  variation 
of  tone  seem  to  be  inscribed  on  the  human  ear,  with  few  exceptions, 
as  the  laws  of  graceful  form  and  expansion  are  stamped  on  the  plant. 
But  the  musical  sense  is  not  a  merely  dry  perception  or  recognition,  or 
a  mechanical  obedience  to  law.  It  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  forms 
in  which  man  becomes  conscious  of  the  pleasure  of  feeling  or  the 
power  of  emotion ;  and,  as  his  culture  extends,  he  recognizes  it  as 
the  intelligent  utterance  of  sentiment,  in  the  noblest  expressions  of 
social  sympathy,  or  even  of  devotional  aspiration. 

The  imitative  practice  of  music,  accordingly,  in  all  its  forms,  from 
the  humblest  lullaby  of  the  nursery  to  the  most  exalted  strains  of  the 
perfect  vocalist,  becomes  a  powerful  discipline  of  the  ear,  because  of 
the  heart,  the  intellect,  and  the  imagination.  It  prepares  them  to 
receive  more  fully  the  impressions  of  the  melody  of  speech,  and,  in 
due  season,  to  give  forth  their  effects  in  appropriate  expression.  The 
child  imbibes  from  the  mother's  song  the  theme  of  its  own  imitative 
efforts,  and  from  the  simple  beauty  of  the  natural  model,  catches,  at  the 
same  time,  unconsciously,  the  emotion  of  which  it  is  the  utterance,  and 
thus  early  learns  to  unite  expression  with  feeling.  At  a  later  stage  of 
his  musical  culture  and  development,  he  acquires  more  consciously  and 
more  distinctly,  a  perception  of  the  inspiration  which  marks  the  tones 
of  the  empassioned  eloquence  of  the  orator  and  the  poet,  and  learns 
to  appreciate  the  delicious  melody  of  the  "  numerous  verse"  which 
"clothes  the  poet's  thought  in  fitting  sound." 

The  great  masters  in  musicjil  science  and  art,  abundantly  prove,  by 
the  transcendent  delight  which  their  efforts  yield  to  universal  man, 
the  power  and  value  of  music  as  an  expressive  art,  independently  of 
its  relation  to  the  cultivation  of  the  power  of  language.  But  the  in- 
tensity of  pleasure  derived  from  the  perfection  of  musical  composition 
and  execution  combined,  suggests  instructively  to  the  educator  the 
power  which  even  the  elementary  practice  of  this  imitative  art  exerts 
on  the  character  of  expression,  when  embodied  in  the  forms  of  lan- 
guage,— the  ability  which  it  gives  to  touch  the  heart,  or  to  kindle 
emotion,  and  to  throw  the  whole  soul  of  the  speaker  and  the  writer 
into  the  mould  of  utterance. 

6.  Personation  :  its  Tendency  and  Effects^  as  a  Mode  of  Ex- 
pression,— The  faculty  of  imitation  with  which  man  is  endowed,  as  a 
form  of*  expressive  power,  leading  him  to  the  acquisition  of  language, 
is  early  manifested  in  the  passion  of  childhood  for  Personation ;  the 
living,  actual  representation  of  what  he  sees  going  on  in  the  human 
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world  aroand  him.  The  lively  feelings  of  the  child  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  mere  verbal  presentation  of  thought  and  feeling  in  the  arbi- 
trary and  conventional  forms  of  language.  He  has  an  instinctive 
desire  to  impersonate  the  being  of  others  in  himself,  and  thus  to  en- 
ter more  fully  into  their  feeUngs,  and  acquire  a  truer  power  of  ex- 
pressing them.  To  his  fresh  sympathies  and  ever  active  imagination, 
life  around  him  is  a  drama :  ^*  all  the  world's  a  stage,  and  all  the  men 
and  women  are  but  players/'  each  performing  his  part 

The  child,  the  primitive  man,  the  poet,  all  tend  to  dramatize  hu- 
man life,  and  to  present  it  in  living  impersonation.  The  boy  struts 
the  mimic  soldier,  to  his  own  mimic  music ;  he  drags  his  little  wagon 
8S  an  imaginary  iSre-engine,  or  mounts  a  chair  and  plays  the  orator 
to  his  little  mates.  In  his  puerile  sports,  he  enacts  a  character  or  an 
incident,  in  dumb  show,  and  requires  that  his  juvenile  companions 
shall  express  it  in  words.  Ue  personates  a  hero  in  history,  or  makes 
one  in  a  group  in  a  tableau,  in  which,  as  an  Indian  brave,  he  is  about 
to  dash  out  the  brains  of  Captain  Smith  with  his  war-club,  when  his 
sister,  as  the  compassionate  princess  Pocahontas,  rushes  in,  and  res- 
cues the  hero.  At  the  academy  exhibition,  he  personi6es  Mark  An- 
tony weeping  over  the  murdered  Caisar,  and  with  words  of  fire  rousing 
the  Romans  to  mutiny,  "  crying  havoc !  and  letting  slip  the  dogs  of 
war;''  or  he  resorts,  in  preference,  to  the  pen,  and  dramatizes  a  scene 
from  his  country's  history,  which  he  and  his  class-mates  enact  to  the 
liie,  according  to  their  power.  In  the  maturity  of  his  intellect,  and 
amid  the  grave  duties  of  professional  life,  he  pauses,  perhaps,  to  re- 
create himself,  and  delight  the  world  with  the  production  of  a  Comus 
or  a  Hamlet,  in  which,  besides  furnishing  the  composition,  he  still 
takes  an  active  part  in  the  business  of  representation,  and,  true  to  the 
dramatic  instinct  of  his  nature,  sustains  a  character  himself.  It  is 
thus  that  he  completes  the  educational  training  by  which  he  attains 
to  the  height  of  eloquence  and  expressive  power  in  word  and  action ; 
and  this  dramatic  faculty  of  personation,  while  it  gives  vividness  and 
intensity  to  his  utterance,  proclaims  the  meaning  and  intention  of  the 
self-disci  pi  ine4o  which  he  was  early  impelled,  by  unconscious  instinct. 

6.  Representation  :  The  Language  of  Signs, — In  addition  to  the 
more  imaginative  and,  sometimes,  physical  or  corporeal  manifestations 
of  expressive  power,  which  the  human  being  exhibits  in  imitative  acts, 
he  possesses,  as  his  special  attribute,  in  virtue  of  his  intellectual  en- 
dowments, working  in  unison  with  the  instinctive  elements  of  his  na- 
ture, that  peculiar  faculty  of  Representation,  by  which  he  is  enabled 
to  suggest  his  thoughts  or  feehngs  to  the  mind  of  his  fellow  man,  by 
substituting  for  graphic  or  mimetic,  or  other  forms  of  delineation,  con- 
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ventional  signs,  audible  or  visible,  devised  by  his  imaginative  facul- 
ties of  invention  and  combination.  These  signs  are  recognized  and 
defined  by  bis  conceptive  intellect ;  they  are  interpreted  by  the  under- 
standing, acting  on  a  law  of  arbitrary  association,  established  by  mu- 
tual agreement  or  common  consent,  and  ultimately  sanctioned  by 
prevalent  usage.  Furnished  with  this  primitive  telegraphic  apparatus 
of  audible  and  visible  signs,  man  is  enabled  to  put  himself  in  com- 
munication with  his  sympathetic,  intelligent,  and  rational  fellow- 
beings,^ — to  reveal  to  them  the  workings  of  his  mind,  and  disclose  the 
inmost  secrets  of  his  heart. 

Speech  and  Writing. — Disciplined  and  perfected  by  art  and  skill, 
and  aided  by  ingenious  and  asiduous  educational  cultivation,  man's 
primitive  power  of  utterance  and  expression,  ultimately  manifests  it- 
self in  the  consummated  forms  of  spoken  and  written  language,  regu- 
lated by  the  laws  of  thought,  as  dictated  by  the  sciences  of  logic  and 
grammar,  and  adorned  by  the  graces  of  rhetoric. 

Language,  a  measure  of  Power, — The  feeble  but  persevering  en- 
deavors of  childhood  to  conquer  the  difficulties  of  articulation,  and  to 
compass  the  power  of  oral  expression,  indicate,  by  the  successive 
years  which  the  task  demands,  how  arduous  is  its  accomplishment, 
and  how  thoroughly  it  puts  to  proof  the  ability  which  the  young  hu- 
man being  possesses  to  direct  and  develop  his  own  powers  of  exe- 
cution. Yet  more  striking  is  the  magnitude  of  the  task  and  the  tri- 
umph, in  the  progress  achieved  by  the  student  of  written  language, 
from  the  date  of  his  6rst  attempt,  in  boyhood,  to  pen  a  letter  or  com- 
pose a  theme,  to  the  time  when,  in  the  maturity  of  his  intellectual 
manhood,  he  rises  to  address  assembled  multitudes  of  his  fellow  men, 
and  to  sway  them  by  the  potency  of  triumphant  eloquence ;  or  when 
he  issues  from  his  poetic  privacy  a  work  which  shall  live  for  ages,  as 
an  object  of  wonder  and  admiration. 

Pictured  and  Written  Characters, — Somewhat  similar,  indeed, 
have  been  the  difficulty  and  the  progress  in  the  attainment  of  a  mas- 
tery over  the  merely  external  part  of  written  language ;  as  we  per- 
ceive when  tracing  the  process  from  its  primal  rude  attempts  in  the 
form  of  graphic  delineations,  through  its  advancement  to  symbolic 
representation,  and,  ultimately,  to  phonetic  characters  and  alphabetic 
letters.  Of  the  width  of  this  vast  field  of  human  labor,  and  of  the 
toil  which  its  cultivation  has  cost,  we  have  no  adequate  conception, 
till  we  look  at  the  graphic  delineations  which  form  the  historical 
records  of  Nineveh,  or  at  the  symbolic  hieroglyphics  and  the  clumsy 
phonetic  characters  inscribed  on  the  temples  of  Egypt,  and  then  con- 
trast with  these  the  simple  and  symmetrical  letters  of  the  Greek  or 
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RomaD  alphabet,  kQO¥m  and  read  alike  throughout  the  ancient  and 
modem  world  of  civilization. 

The  Value  of  Language, — Man^s  expressive  power  seems  to  have 
coDsummated  itself  in  the  representative  phenomena  of  language. 
In  this  form  his  whole  nature,  animal,  intellectual,  and  moral,  finds 
effectual  utterance ;  and  by  this  instrumentality,  docs  he  become  pre- 
eminently a  progressive  being.  Language  is  the  channel  in  which 
the  ceaseless  stream  of  mental  action  fiows  onward  to  its  great  re- 
sults. Without  this  outlet,  his  soul,  imprisoned  within  itself,  would 
stagnate,  and  all  its  wondrous  powers  perish  from  inaction.  As  the 
medium  of  communication  between  mind  and  mind,  language  renders 
education  practicable,  and  brings  to  the  aid  of  the  individual  the  ac- 
cumulated thoughts  of  all  times  and  of  all  men.  Language  is  the 
peculiar  and  chosen  province  of  education.  Every  process  of  human 
culture  is  conducted  through  its  agency ;  every  result  attained  in  hu- 
man progress  is  recorded  in  its  terms ;  and  in  every  civilized  and  cul- 
tivated community  language  is  justly  taken  as  the  measure  of  indi- 
ndual  and  social  attainment. 

7.  Taste  :  The  Signification  of  the  Term. — The  word  **  Taste,"  em- 
ployed to  designate  one  of  the  expressive  faculties,  might  seem,  from 
its  primary  signification,  (relish,)  to   be  one  appropriately  applied 
rather  to  a  passive  and  receptive  condition  of  mind,  than  to  one  so 
active  or  energetic  as  are  all  those  which  are  properly  termed  "  ex- 
pressive.''    But,  in  the  afiairs  of  the  mental  world,  not  less  than  in 
tliose  of  the  political,  influence  is  often  more  efficient  than  power, 
So  it  is  with  Taste. — The  office  of  this  faculty  in  relation  to  express- 
ion, is  to  ret^n,  in  the  selection  and  use  of  language,  the  relish  for 
appropriateness,  symmetry,  and  grace,  which  the  soul  has  imbibed 
from  the  primitive  beauty  of  the  forms  and  the  efiects — in  other, 
^ords,  the  language — of  nature, — that  other  name  for  life  and  truth. 
Character  of  True  Taste, — As  true  taste  secures  genuine  beauty  of 
efiect,  it  is  not  a  merely  passive  power.     It  rejects  every  false  savor ; 
for  it  relishes  only  the  true.     It  refuses  to  inhale  the  flavor  of  the 
artificial  perfume ;  because  it  prefers  the  aroma  of  nature.     It  detests 
the  ugly,  and  shuns  the  ungraceful ;  but  it  loves  the  truly  beautiful, 
and  builds  the  fabric  of  noble  thought  "  after  the  pattern  shown  it  on 
th^  mount,''  as  a  chaste  harmonious  whole,  conceived  in  pure  ideal 
perfection,  and  executed  with  faultless  skill,  like  that  structure  which 

"Rom  like  ao  exhalation,  with  the  sound 
Of  dulcet  symphonies  and  voices  sweet ; 
Built  like  a  temple,  where  pilasters  round 
Were  set«  and  Doric  pillars  overlaid 
With  golden  architrave ;  nor  did  there  want 
Cornice  or  frieze  with  bossy  sculpture  graven ; 
The  roof  was  fretted  gold." 
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Taste  is  not  a  quality  merely  negative  in  its  influence  :  it  is,  in 
language,  a  positive  power.  It  suggests  and  prescribes  beauty ;  and, 
in  all  expression,  beauty  is  power.  Taste  virtually  decides  and  ordains 
the  forms  of  language.  It  is  therefore  justly  classed  as  an  expressive 
faculty.  It  blends  its  effects,  undoubtedly,  with  those  of  imagination 
and  fancy,  and  with  those  of  sentiment  and  emotion ;  controlling  and 
directing  and  modifying  these  by  its  intuitive  recognition  of  the  eter- 
nal laws  of  beauty  and  proportion,  and  instinctively  rejecting  every 
blemish.  If  it  is  sometimes  lost,  to  appearance,  in  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  more  obvious  working  of  other  expressive  forces ;  its 
actual  presence  and  power  are  not  less  deeply  felt  in  the  pervading 
harmony  which,  in  puch  circumstances,  it  has  established,  and  the 
genuine  beauty  which  it  has  diffused.  Its  influence  extends  over 
every  form  of  expressive  art ;  and  its  results  are  equally  legible  in  all. 
It  guides  the  pencil  of  the  })ainter,  the  chisel  of  the  sculptor,  the  tool 
of  the  artizan,  the  hand  of  the  musician,  the  pen  of  the  poet,  the 
voice  and  action  of  the  speaker.  It  reigns  over  every  form  of  lan- 
guage ;  and  it  moulds  alike  habit,  character,  and  manners ;  for  all  of 
these  are  but  varied  modes  of  expression. 

Taste,  under  the  InfitWMe  of  Culture. — Of  all  the  faculties  with 
which  man  is  endued,  none,  perhaps,  is  more  susceptible  of  cultivation 
than  taste ;  and  none  yields  larger  results  to  the  process.  Trained 
mider  the  fresh  aspects  of  nature,  and  the  strict  discipline  of  truth,  it 
becomes  one  of  the  most  healthful  influences  that  a  liberal  culture 
infuses  into  the  human  soul.  It  leads  to  the  true,  the  pure,  and  the 
beautiful,  in  every  relation  of  thought  and  feeling.  Next  to  the  hal- 
lowing influence  of  religious  principle,  it  elevates  and  refines  the  whole 
being,  and  confers  pure  and  lasting  enjoyment  on  its  possessor.  It 
forms  one  of  the  most  attractive  graces  of  character,  and  breathes  a 
genuine  charm  over  the  aspect  of  social  life.  But  neglected,  cor- 
rupted, or  perverted,  deprived  of  the  healthful  air  of  nature,  aban- 
doned to  coarse  and  low  association,  vitiated  by  the  influence  of  false 
custom,  distorted  by  conventional  regulations,  or  tainted  by  the  im- 
pure atmosphere  of  vice,  taste  becomes  depraved,  and  morbidly  craves 
deformity  instead  of  l>eauty,  and  prefers  falsehood  to  truth. 

(II.)     The    Actuating  Principle,  or  Impeluno  Force,  of  the 

Expressive  Faculties. 
Feeling  :  its  Office  in  Expression, — The  Sensibility  with  which 
the  constitution  of  man,  as  a  sentient  animal  and  as  a  self-conscious 
moral  being,  is  invested,  and  by  which  he  is  stimulated  to  action  and 
to  utterance,  may,  for  our  present  purpose,  be  defined  as  that  element 
in  his  nature,  which, — whether  manifesting  itself  in  temporary  sym- 
pathy, in  permanent  affections, — ^in  vivid  emotion,  or  intense  passion^ 
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beauty  may  be  strong  enough  and  deep  enough  to  demand  some 
more  palpable  and  durable  shape  in  which  to  express  itself.  The 
intense  delight  in  beauty  impels  the  Artist  to  devote  himself  to  days 
and  nights  of  toil  over  the  image  which  alone  can  satisfy  the  longing 
of  his  soul,  for  the  visible  presence  of  the  loveliness  which  his  fancy 
has  conceived  in  his  inner  world  of  life  and  form. 

On  the  Actions  of  the  Child  and  of  the  Adult, — It  is  the  untaught, 
unconscious  working  of  the  emotion  of  love  which  makes  the  child 
find  expression  for  his  sympathy  in  the  act  of  imitating  the  gait  and 
actions,  and  the  characteristic  expressions  of  those  whom  he  admires. 
Nor  does  adult  man  always  escape  the  effects  of  this  tendency,  when 
maturity  of  mind  and  habits  of  grave  research  seem  sometimes  to 
render  the  result  ridiculous. 

On  the  Actor  and  his  Audience, — The  natural  delight  in  sympathy 
and  communication,  is  the  incitement  which  impels  the  actor  on  the 
stage  to  assume  and  exhibit,  in  his  plastic  frame  and  features,  the 
agonies  of  dramatic  passion,  in  all  their  terrific  extremes,  while  he 
personates  the  ravings  of  Lear,  the  frenzy  of  Othello,  or  the  remorse 
of  Macbeth  ;  and  it  is  the  same  cause  which  attracts,  night  after  night, 
to  the  crowded  theatre,  the  audience  who  thus  acknowledge  the  force 
of  the  great  element  of  sympathy  in  human  nature,  and  the  power 
which  vivid  expression  exercises  over  the  heart,  when  it  has  even  the 
well  sustained  semblance  of  coming  from  the  heart. 

On  the  Eloquence  of  the  Orator, — It  is  from  sympathy  with  the 
very  passions  which  he  delights  to  excite,  that  the  orator  devotes  his 
days  of  seclusion  and  nights  of  application  to  the  study  of  every  art 
by  which  expression  may  be  heightened  and  emotion  aroused,  when 
the  decisive  moment  is  come,  and  the  interests  of  the  state  are  at 
hazard,  and  men  are  to  feel  that  their  welfare  or  their  safety  is  to 
depend  on  adopting  the  views  of  an  eloquent  and  competent  leader. 

On  the  soul  of  the  Poet. — It  is  sympathy  with  the  highest  senti- 
ments and  emotions  of  his  race,  and  the  conscious  delight  in  giving 
these  a  noble  utterance,  tliat  inspires  the  poet  with  the  assurance  of 
immortality,  while  he  meditates  his  great  theme,  and  touches  and  re- 
touches his  artistic  work,  till  it  stands  forth  complete  in  the  majestic 
beauty  and  perfection  after  which  his  soul  has,  for  years,  aspired. 

Universality  of  Feeling^  as  tlie  Actuating  Principle  of  Expression, — 
In  all  the  above  and  similar  instances,  the  sympathetic  feeling  which 
thirsts  for  expression,  and  impels  to  the  utterance  or  the  recording  of 
sentiment,  i«  one  and  the  same.  It  may  assume  the  definiteness  and 
the  depth  of  a  personal  affection,  or  the  intensity  and  the  comparative 
excess  of  a  passion,  to  whatever  extent  the  instigation  of  feeling  may 
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excite  the  sentiect  agent.  But  it  is  still  the  same  element  of  sensi- 
bility, only  working  in  deeper  channels,  and  with  a  stronger  tide,  and 
therefore  doing  its  work  more  eflfectually  and  impressively.  In  what- 
ever form,  it  is  still  but  an  act  of  obedience  to  the  law  of  his  consti- 
tution, by  which  man,  as  a  sympathetic  being,  is  impelled  to  expres- 
sion, that  he  may  attain  to  the  power  and  the  habit  of  coramunica- 
tioD ;  and  thus  fulfill  the  conditions  of  his  social  and  moral  nature. 

Influence  of  Feeling  on  Moral  Character,  as  a  Form  of  Expression, — 
The  extent  to  which  the  element  of  feeling  exerts  its  power  over  ex- 
pression, and  the  degree  to  which  its  development  in  this  relation  may 
be  carried,  under  tlie  influence  of  educational  culture,  can  be  appro- 
priately measured  only  when  we  trace  it  to  its  eflfects  on  the  tenden- 
cies, the  character,  and  the  will  of  human  beings  individually,  or  in 
their  aggregations  in  society.     In  either  case,  we  see  it  in  the  gentle, 
the  peaceful,  and  affectionate  spirit  of  the  genuine  disciple  of  Him 
^hom  we  reverence  as  the  "  meek  and  the  lowly,"  and  in  the  genial 
Mtercourse  of  communities  governed  by  the  influence  of  Ilis  law  of 
universal  love ;  or  we  read  it  in  the  arrogance,  the  violence,  and  the 
^^tred,  of  which  penerted  humanity  is  so  fatally  capable.     As  " out 
of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh,"  the  prevalent 
enactions  and  expression,  the  manners,  and  the  habitual  language  of 
^^n,  in  these  opposite  conditions  of  individual  and  social  life,  will 
^^pict  themselves  on  character  and  action. 

J^nfiuence  of  Feeling  on  the  Character  of  Art — In  the  visible  lan- 
S^Jige  of  graphic  art,  we  read  the  same  lesson  of  the  power  of  feeling 
^  an  element  of  expression.  We  see  it  in  the  appalling  force  witli 
^*iich  the  sculptor  has  presented  the  agony  of  pain  and  struggle,  in 
^«  writhing  frame  and  contorted  features  of  Laocoon,  or  the  perfect 
Placidity  and  repose  with  which  he  has  invested  the  face  and  form  of 
"^tinous.  Nor  is  the  lesson  less  impressive  when  we  turn  from  the 
^^perhuman  fierceness  of  expression  in  attitude  and  features,  which 
characterizes  the  delineations  of  passion  and  penal  torture,  in  some  of 
^te  figures  depicted  by  the  hand  of  Angelo,  to  the  serenity,  the  sanc- 
^ty,  and  the  unutterable  loveliness,  beaming  from  the  half-divine 
fcrms  in  which  innocence  or  holiness  is  pictured  by  the  pencil  of 
Kaphael. 

Its  power  in  Music. — The  ear  drinks  in  the  same  lesson  of  the  power 
of  erapassioned  expression,  while  it  listens  to  the  great  masters  of 
musical  art,  and  feels  the  majesty  of  its  utterance,  as  conceived  in  the 
soul  of  Handel,  and  worthily  executed  by  the  skillful  hand  of  the  ac- 
complished performer.  From  such  effects  of  sublimity  and  force  and 
solemn  grandeur,  down  to  the  breathings  of  tenderness  in  a  plaintive 
strain  of  pastoral  melody,  the  thrill,  responding  to  the  stirring  air  of 
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the  soldier's  march,  or  the  wild  gayety  of  the  peasant's  dance,  we  have 
but  the  varied  forms  in  which  emotion  evinces  its  sway  over  this  most 
expressive  of  arts,  by  the  inspiration  which  it  breathes  into  its  num- 
berless moods.  ^ 

Its  Effect  on  Language, — To  the  emotive  force  of  feeling,  Lan- 
guage owes  all  its  sublimest  and  most  beautiful  forms  of  cultivated 
utterance,  whether  in  expressing  the  depth  of  affection  or  the  intensity 
of  passion ;  and  the  remark  is  equally  true  of  the  literature  of  the 
elder  world  and  that  of  modem  times.  In  no  record  of  humanity  is 
the  fact  more  strikingly  exhibited  than  in  the  pages  of  the  Sacred 
volume,  where  the  heart  of  man  is  laid  open  in  all  its  workings,  in 
the  primitive  language  of  poetic  imagination  and  Divine  truth  com- 
bined, and  where  the  human  soul  pours  itself  forth  in  every  mood  ; 
now  wondering  at  the  vastness  of  the  creation,  or  adoring  the  in6nite 
majesty  of  the  Creator ;  now  humbled  to  the  dust,  under  the  sense  of 
man's  insignificance,  or,  in  the  tones  of  contrition  and  penitence,  im- 
ploring the  boon  of  pardon ;  uttering  thanks  for  boundless  goodness 
and  mercy  ;  rejoicing  in  the  conscious  favor  of  God ;  sympathizing  in 
the  gladness  and  beauty  of  nature  ;  touched  by  the  paternal  tender- 
ness and  compassion  of  Jehovah,  or  joining  in  the  denunciations  of 
"  indignation  and  wrath,  tribulation  and  anguish,"  threatened  to  his 
enemies. 

In  all  the  uninspired  delineations  of  thought  which  have  come 
down  to  us  from  ancient  times,  it  is  the  same  pervading  element  of 
feeling  which  has  given  them  their  lasting  life  and  their  sway  over  the 
mind.  To  some  prominent  passages  of  this  character  we  have  already 
alluded ;  and,  for  the  present,  the  allusion  must  suflSce.  Nor  have  we 
time  now  to  dwell  on  corresponding  examples  drawn  from  modem 
literature,  the  peculiar  charm  of  which,  in  one  word,  is  the  power 
with  which  it  calls  forth  the  natural  emotions  of  the  heart.  In  every 
form  which  literature  assumes,  as  a  power  or  an  influence  over  the 
soul,  exerted  through  the  medium  of  expressive  language,  the  main 
spring  of  effect,  the  grand  motive  power,  is  feeling.  The  hfe  of  ex- 
pression, in  all  its  cultivated  forms  of  language  or  of  art,  is  emotion. 

Feeling^  under  the  Guidance  of  Education. — Recognizing  the  fact 
last  mentioned,  the  intelligent  superintendent  of  education  will  direct 
his  endeavors  to  the  due  cherishing,  strengthening,  and  developing, 
as  well  as  to  the  moulding,  guiding,  and  governing  of  this  great  ele- 
ment of  intellectual  and  moral  power.  With  his  eye  fixed  on  this 
momentous  issue,  he  will  watch  the  natural  tendency  and  direction  of 
the  instinct  whose  action  he  is  to  guide,  so  as  intelligently  to  co- 
operate with  its  spontaneous  working,  and  aid  in  the  accomplish- 
ments of  its  peculiar  office. 
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petitor  in  the  race  for  college  honors,  convinced  that  he  will  be  out- 
stripped by  his  rival,  unless  he  can  fasten  upon  that  rival  some  weight 
of  suspicion  or  odium,  and  therefore  seeks  to  disparage  his  character 
instead  of  surpassing  his  scholarship ;  or,  when  any  mere  tattling  is 
done  for  any  mean  or  low  purpose  whatever ; — in  all  such  cases, 
every  one  must  acknowledge  that  the  conduct  is  reprehensible  and  the 
motive  dishonoring.  No  student  can  gain  any  advantage  with  any 
honorable  teacher  by  such  a  course.  Here,  as  in  all  other  cases,  wo 
stand  upon  the  axiomatic  truth,  that  the  moral  quality  of  an  action  is 
determined  by  the  motive  that  prompts  it. 

Bat  suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  opportunities  of  the  dili- 
gent for  study  are  destroyed  by  the  disorderly,  or  that  public  or  pri- 
vate property  is  wantonly  sacrificed  or  destroyed  by  the  maliciously 
mischievous ;  suppose  that  indignities  and  insults  are  heaped  upon 
officers,  upon  fellow-students,  or  upon  neighboring  citizens ;  suppose 
the  laws  of  the  land  or  the  higher  law  of  God  is  broken ; — in  these 
cases,  and  in  cases  kindred  to  these,  may  a  diligent  and  exemplary 
student,  after  finding  that  he  cannot  arrest  the  delinquent  by  his  own 
friendly  counsel  or  remonstrance,  go  to  the  Faculty,  give  them  infor- 
mation respecting  the  case,  and  cause  the  offender  to  be  brought  to 
an  account ;  or,  if  called  before  the  Faculty  as  a  witness,  may  he  tes- 
tify fiilly  and  frankly  to  all  he  knows  ?  Or,  in  other  words,  when  a 
young  man,  sent  to  college  for  the  highest  of  all  earthly  purposes, — 
that  of  preparing  himself  for  usefulness  and  honor, — is  wasting  time, 
health  and  character,  in  wanton  mischief,  in  dissipation  or  in  profli- 
gacy, is  it  dishonorable  in  a  fellow-student  to  give  information  to  the 
proper  authorities,  and  thus  set  a  new  instrumentality  in  motion,  with 
a  fair  chance  of  redeeming  the  oflfender  from  ruin  ?  This  is  the  ques- 
tion.    Let  us  examine  it. 

A  college  is  a  community.  Like  other  communities,  it  has  its  ob- 
jects, which  are  among  the  noblest ;  it  has  its  laws  indispensable  for 
accomplishing  those  objects,  and  these  laws,  as  usually  framed,  are 
salutary  and  impartial.  The  laws  are  for  .the  benefit  of  the  commu- 
nity, to  be  governed  by  them ;  and  without  the  laws  and  without  a 
general  observance  of  them,  this  community,  like  any  other,  would 
accomplish  lis  ends  imperfectly — perhaps  come  to  ruin. 

Now,  in  any  civil  community,  what  class  is  it  which  arrays  itself  in 
opposition  to  wise  and  salutary  laws  ?  Of  course,  it  never  is  the  hon- 
est, the  virtuous,  the  exemplary.  They  regard  good  laws  as  friends 
and  protectors.  But  horse-thieves,  counterfeiters,  defrauders  of  the 
custom-house  or  post-office, — these,  in  their  several  departments, 
league  together,  and  form  conspiracies  to  commit  crimes  beforehand 
and  to  protect  each  other  from  punishment  afterward.    But  honest 
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bnaers,  faithful  mechanics,  upright  merchaDts,  the  high-toned  profea- 
aiooai  man, — these  have  no  occasion  for  plots  and  perjuries ;  for  they 
have  no  offenses  to  hide  and  no  punishments  to  fear.  The  first  as- 
pect of  the  case,  then,  seems  to  show  the  paternity  of  this  false  senti- 
ment among  students.  It  was  borrowed  from  rogues  and  knaves 
and  peculators  and  scoundrels  generally,  and  not  from  men  of  honor, 
TQctitode  and  purity. 

When  incendiaries,  or  burglars,  or  the  meaner  gangs  of  pickpockets 
m  abroad,  is  not  he  by  whose  vigilance  and  skill  the  perpetrators 
can  be  arrested  and  their  depredations  stopped,  considered  a  public 
beBefactor?  And  if  we  had  been  the  victim  of  arson,  housebreaking, 
or  pocket-picking,  what  should  we  think  of  a  witness  who,  on  being 
summoned  into  court,  should  refuse  to  give  the  testimony  that  would 
tonvict  the  offender  ?  Could  we  think  anything  better  of  such  a 
domb  witness  than  that  he  was  an  accomplice  and  sympathized  with 
tbe  vijlany  ?  To  meet  such  cases,  all  our  courts  are  invested  with 
power  to  deal  with  such  contumacious  witnesses  in  a  summary  man- 
ner. Refusing  to  testify,  they  are  adjudged  guilty  of  one  of  the 
gf'Ofisest  offenses  a  man  can  commit,  and  they  are  fortliwith  impris- 
<*ed,  even  without  trial  by  jury.  And  no  community  could  subsist 
for  a  month  if  everybody,  at  his  own  pleasure,  could  refuse  to  give 
evidence  in  court.  It  is  equally  certain  that  no  college  could  subsist, 
•8  a  place  for  the  growth  of  morality,  and  not  for  its  extirpation,  if 
lb  Btudentfl  should  act,  or  were  allowed  to  act,  on  the  principle  of 
giving  or  withholding  testimony  at  their  own  option.  The  same 
principle,  therefore,  which  justifies  courts  in  cutting  off  recusant  wit- 
neaies  from  society,  would  seem  to  justify  a  College  Faculty  in  cut- 
^Dgoff  recusant  students  from  a  col  lege. 

Courts,  also,  are  armed  with  power  to  punish  perjury,  and  the  law 
JQstly  r^ards  this  offense  as  one  of  the  greatest  that  can  be  committed, 
following  close  after  the  offense  of  perjury  in  the  courts,  is  the  offense  of 
prevarication  or  falsehood  in  shielding  a  fellow-student  or  accomplice 
^m  the  consequences  of  his  misconduct  For,  as  the  moral  growth 
keeps  pace  with  the  natural,  there  is  infinite  danger  that  the  youth  who 
tells  falsehoods  will  grow  into  the  man  who  commits  perjuries. 

So  a  student  who  means  to  conceal  the  offense  of  a  fellow-student  or 
to  divert  investigation  from  the  right  track,  though  he  may  not  tell  an 
absolute  lie,  yet  is  in  a  lying  state  of  mimi,  than  which  many  a  sudden, 
unpremeditated  lie,  struck  out  by  the  force  of  a  vehement  temptation,  is 
fu  less  injurious  to  character.  A  lying  state  of  mind  in  youth  has  its 
Bataral  termination  in  the  falsehoods  and  perjuries  of  manhood. 

When  students  enter  college,  they  not  only  continue  their  civil  re- 
htiooa  BE  men,  to  the  officers  of  the  college,  but  they  come  under 
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new  and  special  obligations  to  tbcm.  Teachers  take  on  much  of  the 
parental  relation  toward  students,  and  students  much  of  the  filial 
relation  toward  teachers.  A  student,  then,  is  bound  to  assist  and 
defend  a  teacher  as  a  parent,  and  a  teacher  is  bound  to  assist  and 
defend  a  student  as  a  child. 

Now,  suppose  a  student  should  see  an  incendiary,  with  torch  in 
hand,  ready  to  set  fire  to  the  dwelling  in  which  I  and  my  family  are 
lying  in  unconscious  slumber,  ought  he  not,  as  a  man,  to  say  nothing 
of  his  duty  as  a  student,  to  give  an  alarm  that  we  may  arouse  and 
escape  ?  I  think  I  might  put  this  question  to  anybody  but  the  incen- 
diary himself,  and  expect  an  affirmative  answer.  But  if  vices  and 
crimes  should  become  the  regular  programme,  the  practical  order  of 
exercises  in  a  college,  as  thoy  would  to  a  great  extent  do,  if  the  vicious 
and  profligate  could  secure  impunity,  through  the  falsehoods  or  the 
voluntary  dumbness  of  fellow-students ;  then,  surely,  all  that  is  most 
valuable  and  precious  in  a  college  would  be  destroyed  in  the  most 
deplorable  way ;  and,  for  one,  I  would  a  hundred  times  rather  have 
an  incendiary  set  fire  to  my  house,  while  I  was  asleep,  than  to  bear 
the  shame  of  the  downfall  of  an  institution  under  my  charge, 
through  the  misconduct  of  its  attendants.  And  in  the  eyes  of  all 
right-minded  men,  it  is  a  far  lighter  oflenso  to  destroy  a  mere  physi- 
cal dwelling  of  wood  or  stone  than  to  destroy  that  moral  fabric, 
which  is  implied  by  the  very  name  of  an  Educational  Institution. 

The  student  who  would  inform  me,  if  he  saw  a  cut-purse  purloin- 
ing the  money  from  my  pocket,  is  bound  by  reasons  still  more  cogent, 
to  inform  me,  if  he  sees  any  culprit  or  felon  destroying  that  capital, 
that  stock  in  trade,  which  consists  in  the  fair  name  or  reputation  of 
the  College  over  which  I  preside. 

And  what  is  the  true  relation  which  the  protecting  student  holds  to 
the  protected  offender.  Is  it  that  of  a  real  friend,  or  that  of  the 
worst  enemy  ?  An  offender,  tempted  onward  by  the  hope  of  impunity, 
is  almost  certain  to  repeat  his  offense.  If  repeated,  it  becomes  ha- 
bitual, and  will  be  repeated  not  only  with  aggravation  in  character, 
but  with  rapidity  of  iteration ;  unless,  indeed,  it  be  abandoned  for 
other  offenses  of  a  higher  type.  A  college  life  filled  with  the  mean- 
ness of  clandestine  arts ;  first  spotted,  and  then  made  black  all  over 
with  omissions  and  commissions,  spent  in  shameful  escapes  from  duty, 
and  in  enterprises  of  positive  wrong  not  less  shameful,  is  not  likely  to 
culminate  in  a  replenished,  dignified,  and  honorable  manhood.  Look 
for  such  wayward  students,  after  twenty  years,  and  you  would  not  go 
to  the  high  places  of  society  to  find  them,  but  to  the  gaming  house 
or  prison,  or  some  place  of  infamous  resort ;  or,  if  reformation  has 
intervened,  and  an  honorable  life  falsifies  the  auguries  of  a  dishonor- 
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tbie  youth,  no  wbere  will  you  Lear  the  voice  of  repentance  and  sor- 
row, more  sad,  or  more  sincere,  than  from  the  lips  of  the  moral  wan- 
derer himself  Now  let  me  ask,  what  kind  of  a  friend  is  he  to  an- 
other, who,  when  he  sees  him  just  entering  on  the  high  road  to  de- 
struction, instead  of  summoning  natural  or  official  guardians  to  save 
him,  refiises  to  give  the  alarm,  and  thus  clears  away  all  the  obstacles, 
tod  supplies  all  the  facilities  for  his  speedy  passage  to  ruin  ? 

If  one  student  sees  another  just   stepping  into  deceitful  waters, 
wbere  he  will  probably  be  drowned;  or,  proceeding  along  a  pathway, 
which  has  a  pit-fall  in  its  track,  or  a  precipice  at  its  end,  is  it  not  the 
impulse  of  friendship  to  shout  his  danger  in  his  ear  ?     Or,  if  I  am 
nearer  than  he,  or  can  for  any  reason  more  probably  rescue  the  im- 
perilled from  his  danger,  ought  he  not  to  shout  to  me  ?    But  a  stu- 
dent entering  the  outer  verge  of  the  whirlpool  of  temptation,  whose 
narrowing  circle  and  accelerating  current  will  soon  engulf  him  in  the 
'"ortex  of  sin,  is  in  direr  peril  than  any  danger  of  drowning,  of  pit- 
^1,  or  of  precipice ;  because  the  spiritual  life  is  more  precious  than 
^6  hodily.     It  is  a  small  thing  to  die,  but  a  groat  one  to  be  do- 
P'^ved.    If  a  student  will  allow  me  to  cooperate  with  him  to  save  a 
jeiiow  student  from  death ;  why  not  from  calamities  which  are  worse 
^a.n  death  ?     He  who  saves  one's  character  is  a  greater  benefactor 
^'^B  he  who  saves  his  life.     Who  then  is  the  true  friend,  he  who 
*^I>plie8  the  immunity   which  a  bad  student  desires,  or  the  saving 
^^luing,  or  coercion  which  he  needs  ? 

But  young  men  are  afraid  of  being  ridiculed,  if  they  espouse  the 
**^«  of  progress,  and  good  order  as  one  of  the  essentials  to  progress. 
**^t  which  is, the  greater  evil,  the  ridicule  of  the  wicked,  or  the  con- 
demnation of  the  wise  ? 

"  Ask  you  why  Whnrton  broke  thro'  every  rule  7 
Twaj  all  for  fear  that  knaves  would  call  him  fool." 

]But  the  student  says,  suppose  I  had  been  the  wrong  doer,  and  my 

^*^^tfacter  and  fortunes  were  in  the  hands  of  a  fellow  student,  I  should 

like  to  have  him  make  report,  or  give  evidence  against  me,  and  I 

"^ut  do  as  I  would  he  done  by.     How  short-sighted  and  one-sided  is 

is  view !     Suppose  you  had  been  made,  or  were  about  to  be  made 

T*^«  innocent  victim  of  wrong-doing,  would  you   not  then   wish  to 

*^ve  the  past  injustice  redressed,  or  the  futuns  injustice   averted  ? 

'•^t)wgrd  whom,  then,  should  your  golden  rule  l)e  practised, — toward 

^e  offender,  or  toward  the  party  offended  ?     Where  a  wrong  is  done, 

^^ery  body  is  injured, — the  immediate  object  of  the  wrong,  directly  ; 

^ery  body  else,  indirectly, — for  every  wrong  invades  the  rights  and 

^e  sense  of  safety  which  every  individual,  cx^mmunity,  or  body  poli- 

^  has  a  right  to  enjoy.     Thereforo,  doing  as  we  would  be  done  by, 
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to  the  offender,  in  such  a  case,  is  doing  as  we  would  not  be  done  bj 
to  every  body  else.  Nay,  if  we  look  beyond  the  present  deed,  and 
the  present  hour,  the  kindest  office  we  can  perform  for  the  offender, 
himself,  is  to  expose,  and  thereby  arrest  him.  With  such  arrest, 
there  is  great  chance  that  he  will  be  saved ;   without  it  there  is  little. 

Does  any  one  still  insist  upon  certain  supposed  evils  incident  to  the 
practice  of  students  giving  information  of  each  others'  misconduct? 
I  reply,  that  the  practice  itself  would  save  nine-tenths  of  the  occa- 
sions for  informing,  and  thus,  the  evils  alledged  to  belong  to  the  prac- 
tice would  be  almost  wholly  suppressed  by  it. 

But  again ;  look  at  the  parties  that  constitute  a  College.  A  Fac- 
ulty is  selected  from  the  community  at  large,  for  their  supposed  com- 
petency for  teaching  and  training  youth.  Youth  are  committed  to 
their  care,  to  be  taught  and  trained.  The  two  parties  are  now  to- 
gether, face  to  face  : — the  one  ready  and  anxious  to  impart  and  to 
mould ;  the  other  in  a  receptive  and  growing  condition.  A  case  of 
offense,  a  case  of  moral  delinquency, — no  matter  what, — occurs.  It 
is  the  very  point,  the  very  juncture,  where  the  wisdom,  the  experi- 
ence, the  parental  regard  of  the  one,  should  be  brought,  with  all  its 
healing  influences,  to  bear  upon  the  indiscretion,  the  rashness,  or  the 
wantonness  of  the  other.  The  parties  were  brought  into  proximity 
for  this  identical  purpose.  Ilere  is  the  casus fcederis.  Why  does  not 
one  of  them  supply  the  affectionate  counsel,  the  preventive  admoni- 
tion, the  heart-en)anating  and  heart-penetrating  reproof;  perhaps 
even  the  salutary  fear,  which  the  other  so  much  needs ; — needs  now, 
needs  to-day,  needs  at  this  very  moment; — needs  as  much  as  the 
fainting  man  needs  a  cordial,  or  a  suffocating  man  air,  or  a  drowning 
man  a  hfe-preserver.  Why  is  not  the  anodyne,  or  the  restorative,  or 
the  support  given  ?  Skillful  physician  and  desperate  patient  are  close 
together.  Why,  tlicn,  at  this  most  critical  juncture,  does  not  the 
living  rescue  the  dying  ?  Because  a  ^friend j'^  a  pre?tended  "  friend," 
holds  it  as  a  point  of  honor,  that  when  his  friend  is  sick,  sick  with  a 
soul-disease,  now  curable,  but  in  danger  of  soon  becoming  incurable, 
he  ought  to  cover  up  his  malady,  and  keep  the  ethical  healer  blind 
and  far  away  I 

Such  is  the  whole  philosophy  of  that  miserable  and  wicked  doc- 
trine, that  it  is  a  Point  of  Honor  not  to  "  report," — though  from  the 
most  humane  and  Christian  motives, — the  misconduct  of  a  fellow-stn- 
dent,  to  the  Faculty  that  has  legitimate  jurisdiction  over  the  case,  and 
is  bound  by  every  obligation,  of  affection,  of  honor,  and  of  religion, 
to  exercise  that  jurisdiction,  with  a  single  eye  to  the  good  of  th« 
offender  and  of  the  community  over  which  they  preside. 
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BT    GIDBON    r.   TnJLTKK, 
late  Principal  of  ChaoDCy-Hall  School,  Bostoo. 


While  I  was  deliberating  as  to  what  should  be  the  main  topic  of 
^  letter,  »I  received  the  annexed  circular,  which  settled  the  question 
*t  once : 

"Toledo,  0.,  Oct.  15/A,  1866. 

"  I^KAK  Sir  :  The  undersigned  haying  been  appointed  a  Ck)mmittee,  by  the 

^*^  State  Teachers*  Association,  to  report,  at  its  meeting  in  December  next, 

^A  the  best  method  of  giTing  moral  instraotion  in  schools,  would  respectfully 

w  yoxir  opinions  upon  the  following  questions,  with  the  liberty  of  making 

*^  public  : 

"  What  is  the  comparative  importance  of  Moral  Instruction  in  a  system  of 
Wnc^tion? 
*'  Slioold  special  instruction  be  given  in  Morals  in  our  Free  Schools? 
"  What  is  the  best  method  of  giving  Moral  Instruction  in  School? 
"  Vou  will  do  us  a  great  favor  by  answering  the  above  inquiries  at  your  ear- 
1^  Convenience. 
"  ^leaae  direct  to  John  Eaton,  Jr.,  Toledo,  0. 

**  Very  respectfully,  yours,  &c.,  Joniv  Eaton,  Jun., 

m.  f.  cowdebt, 
John  Hamoook, 
John  Robinson.** 

It  is  gratifying  to  those  who  believe  that  the  great  want  in  our 
community  is  a  higher  degree  of  practical  morality,  to  find  associa- 
tions formed  for  the  inculcation  and  dissemination  of  moral  truth, 
established  in  our  large  towns  and  cities ;  public  lay  lecturers  labor- 
ing in  the  same  cause;  school-masters  insisting  more  perseveringly 
tipon  it;    and,  especially,  to  find  it  engaging  the  attention  of  an 
organized  body  of  teachers  in  a  large,  intelligent,  and  powerful  State, 
and  adopting  measures,  like  men  in  earnest,  for  the  securing  of  the 
best  results. 

Most  cordially  will  every  true  man  lend  his  cooperation  to  the 
oaose,  in  a  well-founded  confidence  that,  whatever  he  may  be  able  to 
do,  little  or  much,  he  becomes,  on  easy  terms  to  himself,  to  such  ex- 
tent, a  benefactor  to  society. 
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With  no  desire  to  claim,  even  in  the  humblest  manner,  any  snob 
distinction,  bat  for  my  own  gratification,  I  shall  attempt  to  answer 
the  interrogatories  contained  in  the  circular,  to  which  I  but  very 
briefly  replied  at  the  time  of  receiving  it.  Too  late  thoogh  it  be  to 
subserve  the  special  object  of  the  committee  who  issued  the  circular, 
it  may  not  be  wholly  useless  in  other  directions. 

1.  "  What  is  the  comparative  importance  of  Moral  Instruction  in  a 
system  of  Education  ?  " 

To  this  question,  it  seems  to  me,  there  can  be  but  one  reply ;  and 
that  is :  Moral  Education  is  paramount  to  aU  other.  The  physical 
and  intellectual  nature  should  by  no  means  be  neglected ;  but  if  they 
are  developed,  exercised  and  trained,  and  the  moral  nature  overlooked, 
or  lefl  to  take  care  of  itself,  the  hopes  of  humanity  may  sink  in 
despair. 

In  the  garden  lefl  uncultivated,  the  weeds  soon   overgrow,  and 
choke  the  flowers  and  useful  herbs.     So  with  the  human  soul ;  if  the 
flowers  of  virtue  that  spring  spontaneously,  —  and  I  admit  that  such' 
there  are,  —  be  not  attended  to  and  cherished,  the  tares  of  evil  may 
soon  overpower  and  crush  them. 

I  do  not  intend  to  assert  that  man's  nature  is  wholly  depraved. 
As  a  question  of  theology,  it  may  not  be  proper  here  either  to  affirm 
or  deny  it.  I  will  only  say  that,  in  the  masses  of  Society,  the  common 
tendency  seems  rather  to  be  more  towards  evil  than  towards  good. 
Hence  the  indispensable  necessity  of  exerting  every  practicable  means 
of  counteracting  this  tendency. 

If  the  capacities  of  the  mind  and  body  receive  the  whole  attention 
of  the  educator,  the  pupil's  power  for  mischief  will  be  all  the  more 
increased,  and  he  may,  and  probably  will,  become  so  much  the  more 
accomplished  a  knave. 

«    •    «    «    «    ti  Talents,  aDgel-bright, 
If  wanting  worth,  are  shining  inBtruments 
In  false  ambition's  hand,  to  finish  faults 
Illustrious,  and  give  infamy  renown." 

That  talents  may  be  "  of  worth  "  (or  worthy)  in  the  world,  they 
must  have  this  right  direction  given  thcni ;  and  this  should  be  done 
in  the  school  period  of  life.  To  delay  it  is  unsafe,  if  not  criminal 
and  ruinous. 

I  will  venture  the  assertion  that  those  ugly  excrescences  which 
darken  the  page  of  history  in  the  lives  of  Nero,  Caligula,  Rich- 
ard III.,  Napoleon  I.,  Aaron  Burr,  and  Benedict  Arnold,  did  not 
enjoy  that   early  moral    training,  instruction,  and  example,  which 
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are  needful  to  secure  a  career  of  purity,  virtue,  honor,  and  patriotism ; 
while,  in  the  examples  of  Alfred  the  Great,  Constantine,  FcDelon, 
Sir  Thomas  More,  Howard,  and  Washington,  we  feel  that  an  influ- 
ence, potent  and  holy,  was  breathed  into  them,  that  helped  to  make 
them  what  they  were. 

All  these  individuals  have  their  counterparts  in  ajl  countries,  and 
in  almost  every  school-room,  at  the  present  day,  —  not  as  to  place, 
power,  and  distinction,  but  as  to  disposition.  They,  hence,  are 
growing  up  to  crime,  cruelty,  profligacy,  or  perfidy  ;  or  to  honor, 
usefulness,  benevolence,  or  virtue ; — advancing  to  positions  in  society, 
whence  their  evil  deeds  will  consign  to  the  grave  their  broken-hearted 
friends,  and  their  own  names  to  infamy ;  or  from  which  a  halo  of 
light  will  surround  their  names,  during  their  lives,  for  their  good 
deeds,  and  grateful  memory  bless  them  after  their  departure. 

Finally,  national  probity,  honor,  and  virtue,  constitute  a  State ;  the 
State  is  composed  of  men ;  the  men  of  the  next  generation  are  now 
school-boys.  What  it  is  desirable  to  have  them  become  as  meUy  they 
mast  be  taught  to  be  as  hoys.  Nor  is  it  safe  to  leave  this  work  to  be 
done  by  the  pulpit  or  the  fireside.  Every  proper  means  that  can  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  young,  should  be  put  in  requisition ;  and 
Done  is  more  appropriate  than,  and  scarcely  any  so  efiective  as,  the 
well-applied,  faithful,  and  persevering  lessons  of  the  school-room. 

From  what  I  have  said  in  answer  to  the  first  interrogatory,  my 
reply  to  the  second  will  readily  be  anticipated. 

2.  "  Should  special  instruction  be  given  in  Morals  in  our  Free 
Schools  ?  " 

I  reply,  unhesitatingly,  in  the  aflirmative.  That  it  may  be  found 
more  diflicult  than  instruction  in  literature  and  science,  I  am  well 
aware ;  for,  although  there  are  persons  of  the  nicest  degree  of  moral 
perception  and  moral  refinement  among  our  fraternity,  there  are 
others  who,  perhaps,  might  be  considered  obtuse  in  the  department  of 
morals.  There  are  many  thousand  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of 
our  land,  who  take  the  situations  as  temporary  expedients,  with  no 
intention  of  becoming  permanent  in  the  profession,  and  who  are 
engaged,  only  for  the  lack  of  better,  for  a  period  of  a  few  months. 
Their  qualifications  often  fall  short  of  the  moral  department ;  from 
such,  of  course,  it  would  be  useless  to  expect  much  on  this  point, 
whatever  the  school  committee  might  require. 

But  even  this  should  not  exonerate  them  from  doing  what  they 
can.  No  person  should  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  young,  who  has 
not  mastered  the  great  principles  of  morality  in  theory,  nor  whose 
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life  does  not  evince  a  practical  acquaiDtance  with  them.  The  ser- 
vioes  of  better  and  bettier  candidates  should  be  secured,  until  those 
fully  qualified  can  be  found.  Let  committees  or  school  supervisors 
insist  on  the  moral  qualification  as  the  prominent,  leading,  and  indis- 
pensable one,  and  the  requisition  will  increase  the  supply,  until,  in 
time,  the  schools  will,  in  most  cases,  be  well  provided. 

The  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  long  ago,  made  it  a  matter  of 
legal  requisition  that  certain  things  should  be  taught  in  her  public 
schools.  The  act  on  Public  Instruction,  Section  7,  reads  thus :  "  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  president,  professors,  and  tutors,  of  the  uni- 
versity at  Cambridge,  and  of  the  several  colleges,  and  of  all  precep- 
tors and  teachers  of  academies,  and  all  other  instructors  of  youth,  to 
exert  their  best  endeavors  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  children  and 
youth  committed  to  their  care  and  instruction,  the  principles  of  piety, 
justice,  and  a  sacred  regard  to  truth,  love  to  their  country,  humanity, 
and  universal  benevolence,  sobriety,  industry  and  frugality,  chastity, 
moderation  and  temperance,  and  those  other  virtues  which  are  the 
ornament  of  human  society,  and  the  basis  upon  which  a  republican 
constitution  is  founded ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  instructors 
to  endeavor  to  lead  their  pupils,  as  their  ages  and  capacities  will 
admit,  into  a  clear  understanding  of  the  tendency  of  the  above-men- 
tioned virtues  to  preserve  and  perfect  a  republican  constitution,  and 
secure  the  blessings  of  liberty,  as  well  as  to  promote  their  future 
happiness,  and  also  to  point  out  to  them  the  evil  tendency  of  the 
opposite  vices." 

Thus  it  will  be  perceived  that,  as  far  as  Massachusetts  is  concerned, 
no  public  teacher,  of  any  grade,  has  it  at  his  option  to  teach  morality 
or  not ;  but,  as  a  loyal  citizen,  he  must  do  it.  Well  would  it  be  for 
every  State  in  the  confederacy  to  adopt  a  similar  law. 

Teachers  are  required  **  to  exert  their  best  endeavors  "  in  this  work. 
Consequently,  it  should  be  kept  constantly  in  view,  and  not  be  lefl  to 
chance  for  its  exercise.  A  time  should  be  set  apart  for  it  as  regularly 
as  for  any  of  the  studied  lessons  of  the  school ;  and  at  that  time  it 
should  be  invariably  brought  up. 

3.  **  What  is  the  best  method  of  giving  Moral  Instruction  in 
School  ?  " 

This  question  it  is  not  so  easy  to  answer,  for  the  reason  that  teach- 
ers of  experience,  with  any  degree  of  Originality,  must  differ  in  modes, 
even,  of  arriving  at  like  results.  William  B.  Fowle,  a  veteran 
teacher,  of  great  success  in  his  vocation,  alluding  to  his  means  of 
teaching,  in  the  outline  of  his  school  plans,  says  that  he  teaches 
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** Moral  Philosophy  chiefly  by  Beading  the  Scriptures,  GonTenatioD, 
•ad  £zample."  This  method,  in  the  hands  of  a  discreet  and  competaDt 
teacher,  must  doubtless  succeed  well.  Other  teachers  attempt  tJie 
same  thing  by  rules,  by  requisitions,  and  by  the  study  of  books  pre- 
pared especially  for  the  purpose,  like  Way  land's  Moral  Science. 

No  one  plan  should  be  invariably  pursued.  Children  tire  of  routine 
and  monotony.  Variety  is  necessary,  even  to  the  adult  mind,  to 
secure  attention  and  perpetual  interest;  and,  with  children,  this  is 
still  more  requisite.  Schools,  again,  differ  in  their  elements.  Some 
are  composed  wholly  of  young  pupils ;  others,  entirely  of  those  in 
the  closing  years  of  school  life,  —  as  in  the  high  schools  of  large 
towns  and  cities ;  others,  still,  are  mixed,  —  ranging  from,  it  may  be, 
four  to  eighteen  years  of  age.  Hence,  a  course  of  instruction  must 
be  varied  to  meet  the  circumstances  of  the  taught. 

In  schools  of  advanced  age,  didactic  instruction  may  be  resorted  to 
wth  good  effect ;  and  if  the  pupils  are  required,  a  few  at  a  time,  to 
bring  dissertations,  written  by  themselves,  on  subjects  previously 
assigned,  and  these  be  read  to  the  school,  and  commented  on  by  the 
teacher,  and,  when  time  permits,  by  the  other  pupils,  a  spirit  of  emu- 
lation will  be  roused,  fresh  interest  excited,  and  the  school  generally 
he  called  to  reflection.  It  is  to  such  that  the  treatises  on  morals, 
imder  various  titles,  are  best  adapted.  The  lessons  learned  may  very 
properly  become  the  subject  of  a  paper  or  debate,  in  addition  to  the 
Tecitation  to  the  teacher. 

With  all  grades  of  schools  it  is  highly  beneficial  to  notice  every 
incident  that  occurs  among  the  pupils,  or  that  is  notorious  in  the  town 
or  neighborhood,  from  which  a  useful  lesson  may  be  derived,  virtue  be 
rendered  more  attractive,  and  vice  more  repulsive. 

Incidents  of  this  nature  are  suitable  to  all  ages ;  and,  though  they 
be  simplified  to  the  degree  required  by  the  humblest  capacity,  will  not 
&il,  if  skilfully  related,  to  secure,  to  some  extent,  the  interest  of  all. 
Nor  is  this  peculiar  to  children.  In  some  £astern  nations,  as  is 
well  known,  itinerants  earn  their  subsistence  by  the  narration  of 
stories,  and,  if  well  trained,  hold  large  audiences,  wherever  they  find 
them,  in  delighted  wonder  by  their  stories,  whether  fictitious  or  the 
statement  of  facts. 

The  pulpit,  at  the  present  day,  is  rendered  more  or  less  efficacious 
for  securing  the  attention  of  an  audience,  moving  the  feelings,  and 
converting  the  mind,  in  proportion  as  it  illustrates  its  positions  or 
enforces  its  logic  by  the  use  of  narratives.  Nay,  the  Saviour  him- 
self evinced  how  well  he  knew  what  was  in  man,  and  by  what  avenues 
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he  oould  reach  the  recesses  of  his  soul,  and  convmce  the  understand- 
ing, while  he  touched  the  heart,  by  the  frequent  use  he  made  of  par- 
ables in  his  preaching.  The  train  of  reasoning  maj  be  lost,  but  the 
story  that  enforces  it  abides  forever  in  the  memory,  as  a  salient  foun- 
tain of  encouragement  or  conviction. 

The  teacher  should  take  a  hint  from  these  facts.  There  is,  as  it 
strikes  me,  no  way  by  which  he  can  do  more  for  the  moral  nature  of 
his  pupil,  than  exactly  to  adopt  the  method  above  mentioned.  Of 
course,  his  own  life  and  character  should  show  forth  the  worthy  doc- 
trines he  inculcates. 

Subjoined  are  specimens  of  anecdotes,  original  and  selected,  of  the 
nature  I  would  recommend  for  school  use.  The  teacher,  by  a  little 
thought,  might  collect  any  number  of  the  kind,  and,  doubtless,  many 
more  suitable  and  of  higher  merit. 

Let  the  lesson,  for  example,  be  Truth,  or  the  Telling  of  Truth. 
If  the  audience  be  very  juvenile,  he  may  relate  the  well-known 
story  of  AVashington  and  the  Cherry-tree,  or  something  that  may 
occur  to  him  of  like  tendency.  If  more  advanced,  or  mixed,  the 
account  of  Petrarch  and  the  Cardinal  may  be  presented.  And  this, 
I  may,  perhaps,  be  excused  for  inserting  here,  as,  although  familiar  to 
many,  it  has  not  been  so  often  presented  to  our  American  youth  as 
the  former  has. 

It  is  this  :  "  Petrarch,  a  celebrated  Italian  poet,  who  flourished  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  endeared  himself  to  Cardinal  Colonna,  in 
whose  family  he  resided,  by  his  strict  regard  to  truth.  A  violent 
quarrel  had  arisen  in  the  household  of  this  nobleman ;  and  the  Cardi- 
nal, that  he  might  ascertain  the  facts  in  the  case,  called  all  his  people 
together,  and  required  each  one  to  take  an  oath  on  the  Gospels  that 
he  would  state  the  simple  truth.  The  brother  of  the  Cardinal  him- 
self was  not  excused  from  it ;  but,  when  Petrarch  appeared  to  take 
the  oath,  the  Cardinal  closed  the  book,  and  said,  *  As  for  you, 
Petrarch,  your  tvord  is  sufficient ! ' " 

I  shall  never  forget  the  feeling  of  proud  satisfaction  for  the  hero 
of  the  anecdote,  with  which  I  was  filled,  in  first  reading,  as  a  boy, 
this  charming  incident.  The  Washington  story,  at  a  still  earlier 
period,  had  a  Mmilar  effect  u^on  me.  Hence,  I  infor  that  boys  at 
the  present  time  would  be  affected  in  like  manner. 

If  I  wished  to  inculcate  a  spirit  of  justice  and  manliness,  I  would 
relate  something  like  the  following  :  A  boy  of  six  years  old,  at  play 
iu  one  of  the  streets  of  Boston,  accidentally  broke  a  pane  of  glass  in 
a  window  of  a  dwelling-house.  .Without  hesitation,  he  rang  the  door- 
bell and  said  to  the  person  who  came  to  the  door,  "  My  name  ifl 
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A.  L.  T ;  I  have  broken  your  window,  and  my  father  will  send 

a  man  to  mend  it."     Receiving  a  kind  word  from  the  person  at  the 
door,  he  bowed  and  ran  to  his  home  to  relate  the  case. 

Here  is  an  instance  of  true  coarage :  A  teacher,  having  received  sat* 
i;ifactory  evidence  of  the  guilt  of  one  of  his  pupils  in  a  case  of  serious 
mischief,  was  about  to  inflict  a  penalty  due  to  the  ofience,  when 
aoother  boy,  of  twelve  years  of  age,  called  out,  "  O,  sir,  don't  pun- 
ish William  !  He  did  n't  do  it !  T  was  /,  sir ! " 
As  an  example  of  civility  and  obedience,  I  would  say,  A  gentleman 

calling  at  C.  II.  S ,  on  business,  one  day,  requested  a  lad  at  the 

door  to  hold  his  horse  while  he  went  in.  On  his  return,  he  ofiered 
the  lad  a  piece  of  money,  which  was  courteously  declined.  The  gen- 
tleman insisted,   but  the  lad  was   immovable,  saying,  *'  Mr.  T 

would  not  like  it,  if  I  took  pay  for  holding  a  gentleman's  horse  for  a 
few  minutes." 

I  say  an  example  of  obedience.  There  was  no  specific  school-law 
for  such  a  case.  It  was  deduced  from  the  law  of  universal  kind- 
ness, which  was  the  summing  up  of  the  school-code,  and  whych  the 
boy  so  appropriately  applied. 

Here  follows  a  beautiful  example  of  youthful  kindness: 

The  Disinterested  Bot.  —  The  sun  had  set,  and  the  night  was  spreading 
its  mantle  over  hill-top,  and  valley,  and  lonely  wood,  and  busy  village.  While 
the  winds  were  beginning  to  sweep  through  the  trees,  lights  were  here  and 
there  peeping  through  the  windows,  to  tell  that,  though  the  wind  was  cold  and 
biastering  without,  there  might  be  peace  and  comfort  within. 

At  thiB  hour,  Mr.  Bradley  passed  through  a  little  village  among  these  hills, 
nnd,  urging  his  horse  forward  as  the  night  became  darker,  took  hia  way 
through  the  main  road  toward  the  next  town,  where  he  wished  to  pass  the 
night.  As  he  passed  the  last  house  in  the  village,  he  thought  he  heard  some 
one  call ;  but,  supposing  it  might  be  some  boy  shouting  to  another  boy,  he 
thought  little  of  it.  He  heard  the  call  again  and  again  ;  at  last,  it  occurred 
to  him  that  some  one  might  wish  to  speak  to  him,  and  he  stopped  the  pace  of 
his  horse,  and  looked  behind  the  chaise  to  see  if  he  could  discover  who  was 
Ciilling. 

**  Stop,  sir,  stop  ! "  said  a  little  boy,  who  was  running  with  all  his  might  to 
oVertake  him. 

Mr.  Bradley  stopped  his  horse,  and  a  little  boy  of  eight  or  ten  years  came 
ap,  panting  at  every  breath. 
*'  Well,  my  little  fellow,  what  do  you  wish  for  ?  '*  said  Mr.  Bradley. 
*•  You  are  losing  your  trunk,  sir,'*  answered  the  boy,  as  soon  as  he  could  speak. 
"  And  80  you  have  run  all  this  way  to  tell  me  of  it,  have  you,  my  good 
boy?" 

••Yes,  sir." 

Mr.  Bradley  jumped  out  of  his  chaise,  and  saw  that  his  trunk,  which  waa 
strapped  underneath  his  carriage,  was  unfastened  at  one  end,  so  that  a  suddea 
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jolt  might  haTe  looflened  it  altogether,  and  he  have  lost  it  without,  knowing 
where  it  had  gone. 

"  Yon  are  very  kind,  my  little  lad,**  said  the  gentleman,  *'  to  take  all  this 
trouble ;  you  have  saved  me  from  losing  my  trunk,  and  I  feel  much  obliged 
to  yon.  And  now,  are  you  tall  enough  to  hold  my  horse  while  I  fasten  the 
trunk  as  it  should  be  ?  **  said  Mr.  Bradley. 

<*  0,  yes,  sir,"  said  the  boy,  stepping  up,  and  taking  hold  of  the  bridle.  He 
held  the  horse  till  Mr.  Bradley  was  ready  to  start,  and  then  said,  **  Good-night, 
sir,*'  and  stepped  away. 

**Stop  a  moment,'*  said  Mr.  Bradley,  taking  a  shilling  from  his  pocket; 
*'  here  is  a  piece  of  money  to  pay  you  for  your  trouble,  and  I  fed  very  grateful 
besides." 

**  No,  sir,  thank  you,"  said  the  boy,  casting  his  eye  full  in  the  gentleman's 
face  ;  **  do  you  think  I  would  take  money  for  such  a  thing  as  that  ?  " 

«*  Ah  !  "  said  Mr.  Bradley,  as  he  afterward  related  the  story,  "  I  saw  by  his 
noble  look  that  he  had  run  from  one  half  to  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  for  the  sake 
of  doing  a  kindness  to  a  stranger,  and  not  for  the  hope  of  pay  ;  and  I  could  not 
fiod  it  in  my  heart  to  urge  him  to  take  the  money  ;  for  I  knew  that  the  thought 
of  doing  good  was  a  greater  reward  to  him  than  money  could  have  been.  So  I 
bade  him  *  good-night,*  and  he  ran  toward  home ;  while  I  gave  whip  to  the 
horse,  and  again  rode  briskly  on  ;  but  I  often  think  of  that  journey,  and  the 
noble-hearted  boy  who  lived  among  the  hills." 

The  following  might  be  used  to  show  the 

Advantages  of  Politeness.  —  An  elderly  lady,  passing  down  a  busy  street 
in  New  Haven,  was  overtaken  by  a  sadden  shower.     She  was  some  distance  from 
any  acqu)iintance,  and  had  no  umbrella.     She  was  deliberating  what  to  do,  when 
a  pleasant  voice  beside  her  said,  "  Will  you  take  my  umbrella,  madam  ?  "     The 
speaker  was  a  boy,  perhaps  ten  years  old. 
"  Thank  you,"  said  the  lady  ;  "  I  am  afraid  you  will  get  wet." 
•*  Never  mind  me,  ma'am  ;  I  am  but  a  boy,  and  you  are  a  lady." 
'*  But  perhaps  you  will  accompany  me  to  a  friend's,  and  then  I  shall  not  find 
it  necessary  to  rob  you." 
The  boy  did  so,  and  received  the  thanks  of  the  lady,  and  departed. 
Two  years  rolled  away.    The  lady  often  related  the  circumstance,  and  often 
wondered  what  had  become  of  her  friend,  but  little  thinking  ever  to  see  him 
again.     In  the  dull  season  of  the  year  this  boy  was  thrown  out  of  employment, 
and,  the  circumstances  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  this  lady,  she  gave  him  a 
good  home  till  March,  when  she  introduced  him  to  a  good  situation.     Verily, 
kindness  seldom  goes  unrequited,  even  in  this  world. 

Here  is  exhibited  an  instance  of  gratitude  for  favors  received : 

A  Passing  Incident.  —  As  a  man,  of  generous  heart,  from  the  country,  was 
guiding,  a  few  days  sinoo,  his  load  of  hay  to  the  market,  we  saw,  following  him, 
and  gathering  the  wisps  of  hny  which  dropped  from  the  load,  a  poor  woman 
and  two  lads,  —  the  latter  of  perhaps  the  ages  of  seven  and  nine  years.     Our 
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ftttention  was  specially  drawn  to  tbem,  by  observing  that  tho  man  ft^nently 
took  pains  to  throw  whole  bandfuls  of  the  hay  down  the  side  of  the  load,  in 
order,  as  was  quite  apparent,  to  convey,  in  as  quiet  a  manner  as  possible,  sen- 
timents of  comfort  to  the  hearts  of  these  suffering  poor.  As  our  walk  lay  in 
the  direction  of  the  market,  we  determined  to  witness  the  conclusion  of  this 
exhibition  of  sympathy  and  generosity.  By-and-by  the  gleaning  became  so 
ibundant,  that  the  poor  woman  could  refrain  from  her  expressions  of  gratitude 
no  longer  ;  and,  bursting  into  tears,  she  beckoned  to  the  man  to  stop,  and  then, 
in  a  manner  which  indicated  both  intelligence  and  a  delicate  sense  of  her 
irretcbed  condition,  besought  him  to  permit  her  a  single  word  of  thankAilness 
for  his  kindness. 

"Madam,''  said  the  man,  '*  I,  too,  have  been  in  the  vale  of  poverty,  and 
seen  the  time  when  a  lock  of  hay  would  have  been  considered  a  treasure.  A 
friend,  by  an  act  of  kindness,  of  less  value  in  itself  than  the  one  I  have  done  to 
you,  saved  me  from  despair,  and  made  me  hopeful  for  better  days.  Years  have 
pused  now,  and  a  kind  Providence  has  blessed  me  with  a  good  farm  and  a 
hftppy  home.  For  years,  as  I  have  waked  each  morning,  I  have  seemed  to  hear 
a  sweet  voice  whispering,  •  This  day  remember  the  poor.*  '* 

As  he  said  this,  he  raised  the  fork,  and  threw  in  the  woman's  arms  as  great 
a  quantity  as  she  and  the  lads  could  carry,  and  then  drove  onward,  with  a 
eoantenance  expressive  of  the  truth,  **  It  is  better  to  give  than  to  receive." 

We  turned  from  the  scene  to  read  again,  aiid  with  greater  profit  than  ever, 
the  Btory  of  Ruth,  gleaning  in  the  fields  of  the  generous  Boaz,  and  of  the  kind- 
ness of  the  reapers  to  the  destitute  and  successful  gleaner. 

The  following  presents  a  specimen  of  lofty  magnanimity  : 

A  NoBLB  RcvENGK.  —  The  coffin  was  a  plain  one,  —  a  poor,  miserable,  pine 
ooflKn.  No  flowers  on  its  top  ;  no  lining  of  rose-white  satin  for  the  pale  brow  ; 
Ho  smooth  ribbons  about  the  coarse  shroud.  The  brown  hair  was  laid  decently 
back,  but  there  was  no  crimped  cap,  with  its  neat  tie  beneath  the  chin.  The 
Bufferer  from  cruel  poverty  smiled  in  her  sleep  ;  she  had  found  bread,  rest,  and 
health. 

**  I  want  to  see  my  mother,*'  sobbed  a  poor  child,  as  the  city  undertaker 
acrewed  down  the  top. 

"You  can't, — get  out  of  the  way,  boy!  Why  don't  somebody  take  the 
brat?" 

**  Only  let  me  see  her  one  minute,"  cried  the  hapless,  hopeless  orphan,  dutch* 
ing  the  side  of  the  charity-box  ;  and,  as  he  g^zed  into  that  rough  face,  anguished 
tears  streamed  rapidly  down  the  cheek  on  which  no  childish  bloom  ever  lin- 
gered. 0,  it  was  pitiful  to  hear  him  cry,  "  Only  once,  let  me  see  my  mother ; 
only  once  ! " 

Quickly  and  brutally  the  hard-hearted  monster  struck  the  boy  away,  so  that 
he  reeled  with  the  blow.  For  a  moment  the  boy  stood  panting  with  grief  and 
rage  ;  his  blue  eye  distended,  his  lips  sprang  apart,  a  fire  glittered  through  his 
tears,  as  he  raised  his  puny  arm,  and,  with  a  most  unchildish  accent,  screamed, 
"  When  I  'm  a  man,  I  '11  kill  you  for  that  !  " 
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**  There  was  a  coffin  and  a  heap  of  earth  "  between  the  mother  and  the  poor» 
forsaken  child,  and  a  monument  stronger  than  granite  built  in  his  boj-heart  to 
the  memory  of  a  heartless  deed. 

The  court-house  was  crowded  to  sufifocation. 

«  Does  any  one  appear  as  this  man's  counsel  7  "  asked  the  judge. 

There  was  a  silence  when  he  finished,  until,  with  lips  tightly  pressed  together, 
a  look  of  strange  intelligence,  blended  with  haughty  reserve,  upon  his  hand- 
some features,  a  young  man  stepped  forward,  with  a  firm  tread  and  kindling 
eye,  to  plead  for  the  erring  and  the  friendless.  lie  was  a  stranger,  but  from  his 
first  sentence  there  was  silence.  The  splendor  of  his  genius  entranced,  con- 
vinced.    The  man  who  could  not  find  a  friend  was  acquitted. 

*•  May  God  bless  you,  sir,  —  I  cannot." 

*•  I  want  no  thanks,"  replied  the  stranger,  with  icy  coldness. 

"I  —  I  believe  you  are  unknown  to  me." 

*•  Man  !  I  will  refresh  your  memory.  Twenty  years  ago  you  struck  a  broken- 
hearted boy  away  from  his  mother's  poor  coffin.  /  was  that  poor,  miserable 
boy." 

The  man  turned  livid. 

**  Have  you  rescued  me,  then,  to  take  my  life  ? " 

**  No  ;  I  have  a  sweeter  revenge.  I  have  saved  the  life  of  the  man  whose 
brutal  deed  has  rankled  in  my  breast  for  twenty  years.  Go  !  and  remember  the 
tears  of  a  friendless  child." 

The  man  bowed  his  head  in  shame,  and  went  out  from  the  presence  of  a  mag- 
nanimity as  grand  to  him  as  incomprehensible ;  and  the  noble  young  lawyer 
felt  God's  smile  in  his  soul  forever  after. 

Tho  style  of  some  of  these  stories  may  need  alteration,  but  the 
lessons  taught  in  them  will  commend  their  adoption  to  every  one. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  satisfied  that  well-selected  or  original  illustra- 
tions of  the  beauty  of  the  several  virtues  to  be  inculcated,  with  well- 
adapted  remarks  in  addition,  by  the  teacher,  will  be  found  most 
effectual  in  teaching  morals  in  schools,  and  have,  at  the  same  time,  this 
advantage :  that,  if  the  subjects  are  judiciously  chosen,  with  due 
regard  to  diversity,  they  seldom,  if  ever,  weary  the  pupil,  while  they 
furnish  his  mind  with  exhibitions  of  lofty  principles  of  action,  which 
will  be  a  valuable  moral  capital  to  him  to  the  end  of  life. 

Postscript. — After  the  above  letter  was  la  type,  I  received  from  a  friend  a  copy  of  Cowdery*a 
"  Moral  Lessons  ;  "  a  bo<>lc  prepared  to  carry  out  the  mam  branch  of  the  plan  for  moral  instruc- 
tion, which  I  have  endeavored  to  unfold  and  recommend  ;  and  I  should  do  injustice  to  myself^  to 
the  author  of  the  work,  and  to  the  cause  of  moral  improvement,  were  I  to  omit  the  acknowledge 
ment  of  my  obligation  to  him  for  his  successful  and  appropriate  labors.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
he  will  continue  the  work  so  well  begun,  and  tunilsh,  as  his  opportunities  permit,  an  extension  of 
these  Lessons, —  presenting;  a  greater  variety  of  illustrations,  and  touching  an  increased  divtrsit/ 
of  principles,  —  to  the  end  that  the  work  may  at  length  become  —  as  it  is  already,  as  far  as  it  got'S 
—  a  t\i\l  store-house  of  material  for  the  direction  of  the  young  in  Uie  formation  of  habits  and  prin- 
ciples indispensable  to  a  successful  encounter  with  the  tempuUooi)  to  which  they  will  be  exp<ised. 

The  teacher  himself,  too,  would  render  an  important  benefit  to  his  schoc^l  :ind  his  successont, 
by  transcribing,  in  a  lKx»k  kept  for  the  purpose,  every  incidt'nt  or  an«-cdote  iK-arlng  upon  the 
tame  point,  for  future  us?,  —that  those  of  this  biiok  may  n<it  iM^ome  inellicient,  by  too  frequent 
repetition,  but,  recurring  after  longer  intervals,  will  retain  their  fn-«line-s  imd  intcroHt.  from  gen- 
eration to  generation. 
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OB, 

MAT  TBI  8IAXK  INSIST  ON  THE  EDUCATION  07  HER  YOUTH  1    AND  TO  WHAT 
BZEENT  CAN  SHE  GO  IN  THIS  DIRECTION?* 

BT     D.    BETHUHI     DUrriELD. 
Detroit,  Bflchlgmn. 


A  Rw  remarks,  growing  oat  of  this  inquiry,  may  not  be  deemed 
unworthy  of  oonsideration  by  this  society. 

Thus  far  our  educational  essayists  have  been  more  particularly 
bterested  in  discussions  as  to  the  various  forms  and  systems  of  edu- 
cation, how  far  moral  and  intellectual  cultivation  may  be  safely  intro- 
dooed  into  our  public  schools,  and  topics  of  a  kindred  character. 

There  is,  however,  beyond  all  these  questions,  yet  another,  which 
ere  long  must  obtrude  itself  upon  the  judgment  of  the  American 
people ;  and  it  is  proper  that  this  association  should  be  among  the 
first  to  consider  and  shape  opinion  in  reference  to  it.  That  question 
is  the  one  we  have  adopted  as  the  subject  of  this  essay. 

To  a  large  extent  primary  educational  facilities  have  been  supplied 
to  the  youth  of  this  country,  in  a  manner  as  yet  unprecedented  by 
other  nations ;  so  that  wisdom  has  reared  her  store-houses  on  almost 
ereij  comer  of  our  Eastern  cities,  and  along  the  sectional  roads  of 
^e  West  as  fast  as  they  are  opened  into  our  forest  wilderness.     Her 
tomples,  "  templa  quam  dilecta !  *'  have  gone  up  in  beautiful  propor- 
tions, and,  through  her  ministers,  the  invitation  has  long  since  gone 
ferth,  and  been  carried  down  into  the  highways  and  hedges,  for  every 
child  to  come  up  and  worship  at  the  pure  altars  therein  enshrined, 
fet  with  each  recurring  year  we  find  this  invitation  still  unheeded  by 
t  large  number  of  those  for  whom  the  feast  has  been  especially  pre- 
pared ;  nor  are  all  those  who  inhabit  the  by-ways  and  the  hedges  even 
disposed  to  come  in  and  receive  the  firee  bounty  thus  offered  to  them. 
They  prefer  the  gutters  and  purlieus  of  ignorance  and  vice,  rather 
than  come  forth  from  their  pollutions  and  accept  the  State's  benefi- 
eenoe. 
So  rapidly  have  the  ranks  of  uneducated  youth  been  increasing 

*  A  paper  read  before  the  American  Anodatioo  for  the  Adrancement  of  Edacation,  on  the 
laUi  of  August,  1856,  at  Detroit,  Michigan. 
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among  us  of  late  years,  that  they  have  already  been  estimated  to  this 
body,  as  tvx)  millions^  or  more  th^n  one  half  of  oar  entire  population ; 
while  those  in  attendance  on  the  various  publio  schools  in  the  United 
States  number  one  million  eight  hundred  thousand  scholars  or  less. 
This  fact  once  legitimately  and  incontestably  brought  before  the 
friends  of  popular  education,  the  search  afler  a  remedy  must  sooner 
or  later  be  commenced.  What  shall  that  remedy  be^andwhenoe 
emanate? 

At  the  very  outset  we  find  ourselves  obliged  to  investigate  the 
power  and  duty  of  the  State  as  the  remedial  agent ;  for  individual 
effort,  however  lavish  in  endowment,  or  eloquent  in  persuasive  words, 
has  no  positive  right  to  enforce  or  compel  to  good  works. 

Were  the  one  million  eight  hundred  thousand  scholars  of  the  na- 
tion this  day  to  desert  the  publio  schools,  so  munificently  endowtd 
and  sustamed,  no  authority  beyond  the  parental  could  fill  agau 
their  vacant  halls,  unless  it  were  lodged  in  the  supreme  power  of 
the  State. 

Has  the  State  such  authority,  in  case  the  parental  influence  should 
oppose  itself  to  our  system  of  publio  education,  and  unite  thus  to 
withhold  the  children  from  her  schools  ? 

If  she  possesses  it  in  reference  to  such  a  supposed  exigency  as  this, 
does  she  not  possess  it  in  reference  to  that  important  majority  of 
youth,  who  never  enter  the  school-room,  and  whose  only  education  is 
that  which  ripens  them  into  vagrants  and  criminals? 

If  she  is  clothed  with  this  power,  should  she  not  exercise  it?  These 
are  the  inquiries  we  humbly  present  for  investigation ;  and,  in  doing  so, 
we  venture  to  offer  a  few  thoughts  in  support  of  an  affirmative  reply 
to  these  latter  questions. 

I  History  reveals  to  us  the  fact,  that  those  nations  who  have  enjoyed 
the  most  brilliant  career,  and  extended  a  victorious  standard  over  the 
/argest  area  of  territory,  have  each,  in  the  time  of  their  prosperity, 
ordained  and  enforced,  according  to  their  own  notions  of  the  subject, 
a  system  of  education  for  their  youth.  And  this  system,  when  exam- 
ined, will  be  found,  so  far  as  they  could  make  it,  decidedly  promotive 
of  those  objects  in  which  they  supposed  their  national  excellence  to 
consist.  Or,  in  other  words,  they  appreciated  and  prized  the  merits 
of  their  government,  and  sought  to  preserve  and  prolong  the  safety  of 
the  State  through  the  education  of  their  youth. 

These  systems  comported  with  the  spirit  and  genius  of  t^e  people, 
and  were  invariably  adapted  to  the  production  and  advancement  of 
that  particular  end  or  object,  which  such  nation  had  set  up  as  its 
chief  glory. 
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The  ftnt  instance  of  this  form  of  education  we  find  in  the  history 
of  the  children  of  Israel,  after  they  had  e6ca|>ed  from  their  house  of 
bondage>  and  the  Theocracy  had  been  established  over  them  with  all 
its  solemnities  of  fire  and  smoke.  He  who  made  a  covenant  with 
them  in  Hor^,  here  taught  them  that  there  was  but  one  GU)d,  that  it 
was  He  who  had  brought  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  that 
they  should  love,  with  all  their  heart,  and  with  all  their  soul,  and 
with  all  their  might,  Him  who  was  the  great  first  cause  and  the  only 
proper  object  of  human  worship.  He  had  consented  to  become  their 
great  Head  and  Lawgiver,  and,  descending  into  "  the  Holy  of  Holies,'* 
revealed  himself  through  the  brilliant  Shekinah  to  the  ambassador 
of  the  people.  Nor  was  He  satisfied  with  this  one  command  of  direc' 
UouL,  by  which  He  sought  to  lift  the  heart  of  the  nation  toward  him- 
self, in  holy  love  and  worship ;  for  He  issued  another  of  prohibition, 
saying,  "  Thou  shalt  not  make  thee  any  graven  image,  or  any  like- 
ness of  anything  that  is  in  the  heaven  above,  or  that  is  in  the  earth 
beneath,  or  that  is  in  the  waters  under  the  earth;  thou  shalt  not 
bow  down  thyself  to  them,  nor  serve  them  ;  for  I,  the  Lord  thy  God, 
ftm  a  jealous  Gk>d,  visiting  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  the  chil- 
dren unto  the  third  and  fourth  generations  of  them  that  hate  me,  and 
Bbewing  mercy  unto  thousands  of  them  that  love  me,  and  keep  my 
commandments. " 

The  great  end  aimed  at  in  her  government  was  the  worship  of  the 
true  God,  and  these  stem  prohibitions  of  idolatry  were  enforced 
because  that  aimed  directly  at  the  overthrow  of  the  theocracy,  and 
undermined  those  great  moral  foundations  on  which  it  was  based. 
Hie  end  of  this  government,  therefore,  was  to  be  preserved  by  laws, 
and  they  were  to  be  enforced  both  by  promises  and  threatenings,  by 
blessings  on  those  who  loved,  and  curses  on  those  who  hated  the 
great  Head  and  Ruler  of  this  people,  who  had  made  the  Lord  both 
their  Gk)d  and  their  King.      It  was  with  the  same  view,  that  the 
Tsrious  heads  of  their  tribes  and  families  were  enjoined  by  those 
solemn  words,  which  furnished  in  brief  a  prescribed  course  of  educa- 
tion lor  their  youth  :  these  words  which  I  **  command  thee  this  day 
shall  be  in  thine  heart,  and  thou  shalt  teach   them  diligently  unto 
thy  ohiidren,  and  shalt  talk  of  them,  when  thou  sittest  in  thine  house, 
and  when  thou  walkest  by  the  way,  and  when  thou  liest  down,  and 
when  thou  risest  up  ;  and  thou  shalt  bind  them  for  a  sign  upon  thine 
hind,  and  they  shall  be  as  frontlets  between  thine  eyes ;  and  thou 
riialt  write  them  upon  the  posts  of  thy  house  and  on  thy  gates.'* 

Yet  with  all  these  newly-born  laws  and  precepts,  with  the  presence 
md  voice  of  the  Lord  to  enforce  them,  how  soon  af^r  this  system 
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of  education  thus  presoribed  was  forgotten  and  overlooked,  did  the 
evils,  against  which  these  laws  were  enacted,  poor  in  upon  this  people 
as  a  flood ! 

How  soon  were  these  barriers  of  freedom,  and  a  pure  religion, 
broken  down,  their  own  high  privileges  taken  away,  and  even  their 
'*  holy  and  beautiful  house  where  [their]  fathers  praised  [the  Lord], 
burned  up  with  fire,  and  all  their  pleasant  things  laid  waste  " ! 

But  to  drop  further  down  in  the  tide  of  the  world's  life,  let  us 
look  for  a  moment  at  Greece,  that  mother  of  all  beauty,  and  hive  of 
those  ever  busy  ideas  which  still  perplex  the  disputatious  students 
of  her  philosophy.  She  first  trained  her  youths  to  those  three 
great  staple  studies  of  our  own  time  embraced  under  the  general 
name  of  Grammata^  but  which  tve  style,  ^^  Reading,  Writing  and 
Arithmetic.''^ 

Next,  they  afibrded  them  that  accomplishment  in  their  simple 
music,  which,  though  not  of  the  learned  kind  of  later  centuries,  still 
found  its  way  in  tender  measures  to  the  heart.  Then  followed  a 
two  years*  drill  in  gymnastics,  closing  with  wrestling  in  the  Palastra, 
while  among  them  all  was  mingled  appropriate  attention  to  the  fam- 
ily sacrifices  and  religious  festivals.  After  this,  a  service  of  the 
State,  in  some  military  capacity,  was  required ;  then  travel  abroad, 
which  in  that  period  afforded  the  best  opportunity  of  learning  the 
wisdom  of  other  nations,  as  observed  in  their  life,  laws  and  customs ; 
and,  finally,  the  fully  developed  Greek  was  introduced  into  the 
Senate  or  Assembly,  to  command  by  his  opinions,  delivered  in  a 
manly  and  elegant  style,  the  attention  of  senators,  and  the  admiration 
of  the  people. 

What  Greece  sought  above  all  else  was  that  glory  which  springs 
from  the  realization  of  the  beautiful,  whether  in  thought  or  deed. 
She  endeavored,  therefore,  so  harmoniously  to  educate  her  sons  in 
every  faculty,  both  of  mind  and  body,  that  a  strong  ambition,  arous- 
ing and  directing  their  cultivated  powers,  would  early  send  them  forth 
to  achieve  this  glory,  whether  they  won  it  by  the  sword  of  battle,  the 
;  C"^'^  [graphis]  of  the  painter,  the  sculptor's  chisel,  or  the  philoso- 
pher's style. 

Youth  so  educated,  and  incited  to  great  deeds  by  all  the  inspiring 
influences  that  filled  this  lovely  land,  made  haste  to  enter  those  fields 
of  imaginative  beauty,  which  then,  like  an  unexplored  continent, 
stretched  themselves  afar  on  every  side. 

Like  the  hopeful  Columbus  of  a  later  era,  in  his  pursuit  of  the 
Indies,  laden  as  he  believed  with  golden  spoil,  they  went  forth  confi- 
dently, braving  all  privation  and  danger,  and  labored  on,  until  the 
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Gods  blessed  their  efforts  and  permitted  them  to  return  and  oast  some 
proad  trimnph  of  art  or  genius  into  the  free  lap  of  their  mother  land. 

Sparta,  also,  kept  in  view  this  principle  of  perpetuating  the  strength 
of  the  State  by  the  education  of  her  youth. 

This  duty  was  deemed  of  such  great  importance  as  to  be  committed 
only  to  those  who  were  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  highest  dignities  of 
the  republic.  The  system  they  pursued,  for  severity  of  discipline  and 
protracted  development,  has  never  been  surpassed.  Not  even  after 
tbey  had  acquired  the  ordinary  branches  of  education  (which  were 
Bore  numerous  than  those  of  Greece),  were  they  left  to  be  masters  of 
their  own  actions.  Then  it  was  they  were  subjected  to  the  most  vig- 
orous resU^ints,  the  object  of  it  being  to  inure  both  the  spirit  and 
body  to  the  severest  privations  and  perils.  Lycurgus,  having  estab- 
lished his  mixed  government  of  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  democracy, 
flOQght  to  consolidate  the  Spartan  citizens  into  one  warlike  brother- 
hood ;  and  this  he  endeavored  to  accomplish  by  banishing  all  social 
distinoUons,  except  such  as  were  the  fruits  of  personal  bravery,  and 
training  every  youth  into  a  soldier,  obedient,  enduring,  adroit,  and 
eourageous  unto  death. 

The  public  tables,  at  which  all  ate  in  common,  were  converted  into 
schools  of  wisdom,  where  the  old  recited  their  exploits,  and  boasted 
of  their  powers  to  the  young.  Military  discipline  was  daily  and 
hourly  enforced  on  different  bodies  or  companies  of  youth ;  severe 
exercises  and  privations  were  seldom  or  never  relaxed ;  and  the  city 
vas  continually  made  to  resemble  the  armed  camp  of  war,  rather  than 
the  peaceM  home  of  contented  labor.  Capacity  for  war  and  military 
renown  constituted  the  great  good  aimed  at  by  this  rigorous  nation, 
and  they  diligently,  laboriously,  and  cruelly  disciplined  and  educated 
their  youth  toward  the  attainment  of  that  end. 

Rome  looked  back  to  Greece,  her  charming  model  and  mistress, 
lad,  copying  from  her  in  many  respects,  originated  in  the  West  her 
own  peculiar  institutions  of  government  and  education,  and  infused 
bto  them  all  the  fire  of  her  fervid  genius. 

She  modelled  after  both  Athens  and  Sparta,  seeking  to  incorporate 
bto  herself  all  advantages  derivable  from  either.  She  was  fascinated 
by  the  wisdom  and  polish  of  Athens,  but  she  craved  the  soldier-like 
traits  of  Sparta.  By  combining  the  peculiar  possessions  of  each  with 
that  native  strength,  of  which  she  was  already  conscious,  she  aspired 
to  t  government  that  should  yet  dazzle  and  conquer  the  world.  She 
early  received  the  Grecian  schoolmasters,  who  wandered  forth  the 
first  pedagogues  of  the  world ;  and  for  some  she  built  her  schools, 
while  to  others  she  threw  open  several   temples  on  her  hill-side, 
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and,  umniDdful  of  their  ancieDt  deities,  dedicated  them  afresh  to  the 
charms  of  poetry  and  philosophy.  Her  children  were  early  taught  to 
look  upon  that  ancient  bronzed  statue  of  their  foster-mother,  still 
standing  in  the  Roman  capitol,  as  typical  of  the  spirit  that  lived  in 
Roman  blood,  and  thence  to  the  culture  of  the  Forum,  whence  their 
honor  was  to  proceed.  Cicero  tell  us  that  the  very  boys  learned  tba 
laws  of  the  twelve  tables  by  heart,  and  indulged  in  the  discussions  of 
the  Moot  Court  even  to  a  greater  and  more  minute  extent  than  is  prao- 
tised  by  the  law  students  of  our  day.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  the 
Roman  lad  put  on  the  manly  gown,  and  was  introduced,  with  solemn 
ceremony,  into  the  Forum.  At  once  he  commenced  the  stucty  of  plead- 
ing, with  its  round  of  varied  lore,  no  matter  whether  he  was  destined  for 
the  law  or  the  camp.  Almost  every  Roman  captain  was  a  good  speaker, 
and  almost  every  orator  had  seen  some  service  in  the  field.  But  he 
who  was  particularly  designed  for  the  practice  of  eloquenoe,  after 
having  been  furnished  with  a  knowledge  of  all  the  liberal  arts,  was 
then  placed  under  the  most  celebrated  orator  and  rhetorician  of  the 
day,  whose  high  duty  it  became  to  impart  the  last  polishing  hand  in 
the  formation  of  the  Roman  citizen.  Say  what  we  will  of  them,  there 
is  a  moral  grandeur  almost  approaching  sublimity  in  these  old  Roman 
institutions,  which,  like  their  venerable  and  massive  walls,  yet  live  to 
show  the  might  and  power  of  the  people  who  created  them. 

In  the  **  corpus  juris  civilis  "  Rome  still  lives,  and  is  daily  realii- 
ing  that  eternal  existence  which  her  poets  and  orators  once  so  proudly 
claimed  for  her,  notwithstanding  silence  reigns  to-day  in  her  Forom, 
and  a  few  shattered  columns  still  tremblingly  stand  as  the  only  sur- 
viving monuments  of  its  ancient  glory.  With  her  all  the  delights  of 
scholarship  and  the  graces  of  oratory  were  sought  after ;  but  it  was 
to  adorn  the  patriot  and  representative  of  Roman  greatness,  whether 
he  contended  in  the  forum,  or  struggled  in  the  field. 

Believing  as  they  did  that  their  institutions  were  the  best  that  man 
had  yet  secured  for  himself,  they  made  the  service  of  their  country 
the  first  and  great  end  of  lifcj  as  we  learn  from  all  those  thrilling 
incidents  of  Roman  story  which  still  enchain  both  the  beardless  stu- 
dent and  the  gray-haired  antiquarian. 

Could  the  refining  and  conservating  influence  of  the  Christian 
religion,  with  all  its  pure  precepts,  have  only  descended  upon,  and 
been  accepted  by,  her  people,  when  the  foundations  of  Roman  great- 
ness were  laid,  so  that  her  dross  might  have  been  purged  away  by 
lifting  up  the  great  Roman  heart  from  an  earth-bom  and  corrupting 
mythology  to  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  who  can  deny  but  that  IIm 
massive  institutions  of  this  "  Niobe  of  nations,"  after  regeneratii^ 
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£arope,  would  still  have  stood,  like  her  firowning  Pantheon,  the  glory 
and  wonder  of  the  world  7 

Hie  early  Persians,  before  the  days  when  luxury  had  made  its 
destructive  inroads  upon  them,  although  then  of  soft  and  efifeminate 
manners,  had  some  wholesome  regulations  of  their  youth.  As  they 
regarded  valor  and  truthfulness  of  the  first  importance  to  a  nation, 
they  required  their  children  to  be  educated  into  the  same  views. 

The  principal  course  of  instruction  pursued  in  reference  to  them, 
was  an  acquaintance  with  their  own  literature  as  well  as  that  of  other 
nations,  riding  on  horseback,  shooting  the  bow,  and  learning  to  speak 
the  truth.  Lying  they  considered  the  most  disgraceful  action  in  the 
world ;  next  to  that,  they  abhorred  getting  into  debt ;  as  they  held 
(legitimately  enough)  that  all  debtors,  sooner  or  later,  must  necessa- 
rily become  liars ;  —  precepts  which  it  were  well  modem  civilization 
enforced  with  the  same  severity. 

Tyranny,  both  ancient  and  modern,  long  since  learned  that  the 
sources  and  springs  of  her  power  lay  in  the  rising  youth ;  and  she 
accordingly  adopted  her  own  schemes  of  education  with  reference  to 
its  preservation. 

She  educates,  not  in  advance  toward  light  and  truth,  but  backwards 
into  darkness  and  superstition.    This  is  the  mental  condition  she  aims 
a^t  for  the  masses  of  her  people,  knowing  that  such  condition  permits, 
"With  much  less  resistance  than  any  other,  the  riveting  of  their  chains, 
auid  the  easier  obscuring  of  freedom's  lamp.     Civilized  society  now 
oontains  more  than  one  instance  of  this  mode  of  education,  cruel  and 
^legrading  as  it  is  in  its  crushing  effects  upon  the  masses.     Modern 
Europe   enlarges  her  armies  and  multiplies  her  batteries,  but  she 
^kxpenda  comparatively  none  of  her  treasure  in  popular  education. 
Ser  casernes  stand  on  every  street,  but  the  free  school,  as  we  under- 
stand it,  has  yet  to  be  founded  in  her  cities  and  villages.     Even  the 
Rustic  of  England  is  to-day  the  same  rough,  unlettered,  ale-drinking, 
'tap-room  hero,  that  he  was  in  the  days  of  Shakspeare.     With  them 
%he  cannon  is  still  the  all-potent  argument ;  and  though  this  principle 
of  action  is  worthy  only  the  scornful  condemnation  of  every  enlight- 
ened mind,  it  still  bears  along  with  it  a  lesson  of  wisdom  for  the  race. 
Sut,  looking  back  from  our  stand-point  at  these  nations  to  whom  we 
liave  referred,  we  find  a  world-wide  difference  betweeen  them  and 
oorselves. 

Sparta  was,  after  all,  an  elaborate  communism,  destructive  of  indi- 
vidual rights,  degrading  even  the  marriage  and  parental  relations, 
and,  excepting  the  glorious  example  of  "  the  three  hundred  "  at  Ther- 
mopyhe,  she  has  bestowed  very  little  of  real  value  upon  the  race. 
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Plato,  with  all  his  reach  of  intellectoal  might,  is  in  his  model 
repablio  likewise  led  into  commanism ;  and  both  in  Greece  and  Rome 
man  could  rise  no  higher  than  to  a  citizenship  in  the  State.  As  a 
political  being  he  had  here  reached  the  acm^  of  his  existence,  and 
here  he  rested;  while  in  those  more  modern  nations,  over  which 
tyranny  sways  her  iron  sceptre,  the  man  has  no  rights  except  such  as 
he  snatches  from  the  throne  with  a  bloody  hand,  and  is  willing  to 
maintain  at  any  and  every  cost.  If  the  throne  is  perilled  by  an 
effort  to  reconquer  these  rights  from  him,  he  may  possibly  be  per- 
mitted to  retain  them.  But  if  the  government  is  strong-handed,  they 
are  very  apt  to  be  forced  away  from  his  grasp  before  they  have  even 
yielded  him  their  first  fruits. 

Citizenship  in  this  republic  of  ours  differs  widely  from  that  of  Ihe 
republic  of  old,  and  principally  in  this,  that  so  far  from  its  being  the 
END  of  privilege^  it  is  but  the  means  to  attain  an  end  yet  higher  and 
nobler.  The  enthronement  of  certain  blood,  or  the  establishment  of  a 
party  in  power,  is  not,  nor  should  it  ever  be,  the  end  of  government, 
no  matter  how  loudly  kings  and  partisans  may  so  declare.  We  of 
this  age  ought  no  longer  to  contemplate  man  in  the  dim  light  of  those 
ancient  philosophies  which  limit  his  career  to  earth  and  a  high  place 
in  her  government,  but  as  something  above  and  beyond  all  place. 
Though  his  life's  seed  may  be  planted  here,  it  is  nevertheless 
appointed  to  an  endless  bloom  hereafter,  far  beyond  the  utmost  verge 
of  this  small  world  which  has  so  long  bounded  the  view  of  the  race 
and  her  wisest  philosophers. 

Instead  of  those  political  ethics  dreamed  out  by  the  speculative 
mind  of  Greece,  and  which  were,  in  fact,  but  unaided  Keason*s  first 
tottering  steps  towards  truth,  we  of  this  republic  have  happily 
adopted  those  which  were  handed  down  to  man  from  the  skies,  and 
which  are  endowed  with  power  to  regenerate  the  world,  if  it  would 
only  consent  to  put  them  into  peaceful  and  universal  operation. 

The  germ  of  this  regenerating  political  influence  lies  in  the  simple 
teachings  of  the  New  Testament,  and  free  governments  are  but  slow 
and  successive  advances  towards  that  brilliant  goal  which  it  steadily 
holds  out  to  the  human  race.  Our  government  is  one  of  institutions  » 
that  is,  of  rights  wrested  from  despotism  by  the  strong  arm  of  free* 
dom,  an<l  constitutionally  consecrated  to  her  children ;  and  its  end  is 
not  only  the  secure  establishment  of  self-government  in  the  world,  bat 
the  ever-progressive  development  of  the  individual.  The  struggle 
after  such  an  end  differs  totally  from  the  aims  and  purposes  of  those 
effete  governments  now  left  to  us  only  in  the  pages  of  history. 

We,  as  a  nation,  have  gleaned  from  the  long  centuries  past,  thoee 
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noble  trophies  which  were  gathered  in  the  successive  and  bloody  har- 
Tests  of  Freedom,  and  have  laid  them  among  our  foundation-stones, 
or  installed  them  as  sustaining  columns  in  our  national  edifice.  That 
which  we  have  is  far  from  being  all  our  own  achieving.  It  was 
battled  for,  in  some  form  or  other,  far  back  in  the  ages  of  the 
world,  and  beyond  our  seas,  and  when  as  yet  freedom,  like  the  giant 
of  old,  lay  bound  with  a  hundred  chains  beneath  the  smoking  moun- 
tain of  despotic  power. 

But  those  chains  have  been  breaking,  one  afler  another,  and  the 
earth  has  often  been  made,  and  will  yet  again  and  again  be  made, 
to  tremble  with  the  struggles  of  this  giant  rising  up  to  victory. 

The  early  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  more  modem  nations  of  the 
Teutonic  race,  and  especially  the  soldiers  of  Protestant  freedom  in 
oontinental  Europe,  have  one  and  all  contributed  to  our  rich  posses- 
sions. Each  has  its  representative  gifl, —  some  right  or  privilege, 
wrested,  ofien  at  the  expense  of  life  and  treasure,  from  the  iron 
hand  of  power. 

They  had  not  these  treasure-houses  of  instituted  rights,  —  these 
9polia  opima,  gathered  by  our  fathers  from  the  far-reaching  common 
law  of  our  conunon  humanity,  as  it  has  struggled  out,  century  aAer 
century,  from  that  ancient  darkness  into  the  new  and  golden  dawn 
cf  a  Christian  civilization.  They  fell  far,  very  far  short  of  the  point 
"vre  now  occupy,  though  they  took  steps  thitherward ;  and  in  tender 
mnd  holy  sympathy  with  those  who  were  yet  to  follow,  reared  the 
monuments  of  their  slow  advance  along  the  highway  of  nations. 

But  we  have  no  right  to  accept  these  precious  gifls,  purchased  at 
such  incalculable  cost  by  freedom's  ancestry,  merely  that  we  may  sit 
down  idly  for  their  enjoyment,  no  more  than  the  father,  who,  having 
"taught  his  son  to  feed  and  warm  himself,  has  the  right  here  to  limit 
liis  education.  A  grand  but  solemn  experiment  has  been  transmitted 
down  through  these  apostles  of  liberty,  and  committed  into  our  hands ; 
the  naked  experiment  of  man  in  the  full  possession  of  freedom  to 
^ofcern  himself! 

The  solution  of  this  problem,  and  the  testing  of  his  capacity  fbr 
the  still  higher  development  of  his  being,  in  its  relations  with  Chris- 
tian freedom,  is  now  going  forward.  It  is  here,  where  we  stand 
to-day ;  these  are  the  heights  to  which  we  have  been  lifted  by  those 
who  have  gone  before  us.  We  have  reared  our  temple  in  this  new 
world,  far  from  the  influences  of  those  grim  and  hoary  agencies  which 
yet  enslave  the  mind  in  the  old,  and  we  have  appointed  Intelligence 
and  Virtue  as  its  two  chief  corner-stones.  Around  its  columns  we 
We  carved  the  past  history  of  freedom,  as  the  story  of  one  of  its 
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enemies  is  emblazoned  on  that  gracefal  column  in  the  Place  Ven- 
dome.  Our  aim  is  to  make  still  greater  advances  as  a  nation  in 
developing  the  power  and  majesty  of  that  Christian  freedom  in  which 
we  live,  and  in  firmly  securing  its  foundations  on  the  earth  against 
both  the  shocks  of  despotism  from  abroad,  and  those  which  spring 
from  the  stormy  passions  of  the  people  at  home.  The  American  citi- 
zen who  appreciates  his  high  privileges,  and  is  willing  to  prove  him- 
self worthy  of  them,  should  assume  the  garb  of  those  who  essayed  to 
rebuild  the  shattered  temple  of  Jerusalem,  armed  both  for  labor  and 
defensive  war.  He  should  go  forth  hopefully,  prepared  with  his 
brethren  to  give  the  cause  he  professes  to  serve  such  an  onward 
impulse  as  the  united  strength  of  this  century's  noblest  purposes  can 
command.  He  should  press  forward  fearlessly,  animated  with  a  strong 
faith  that  the  day  may  yet  come  when  all  nations  shall  bathe  in  the 
renovating  fountain  of  freedom ;  and  the  harmonious  chimings  of 
tree  and  Christian  institutions  shall  constitute  the  one  glad  anthem 
of  a  globe  rescued  by  her  spirit  and  consecrated  to  her  praise. 

This  being  the  acknowledged  end  of  our  government,  it  follows  that 
it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  this  State  also,  not  only  to  secure  our 
present  acquisitions,  but  also  to  promote  and  attain  that  end  by  all 
means  that  do  not  absolutely  encroach  upon  the  constitutional  liberty 
of  the  citizen. 

Former  nations,  as  we  have  seen,  invariably  claimed  this  right  for 
themselves,  and  labored  for  what  they  conceived  to  be  the  Stale's 
best  interest  and  her  highest  glory  ;  aud  the  inquiry  with  us  is,  Has 
**  the  State,"  under  its  constitution,  absolutely  conceded  away  this 
right  to  the  citizen,  or  is  it  still  inherent  in  herself?  Has  she  not 
simply  delegated  to  him  the  exercise  of  it  in  such  manner,  that  when 
he  neglects  or  fails  to  discharge  his  obligations  in  this  respect,  she  maj 
at  once  reinvest  herself  with  the  right,  and  assume  its  duties  for  and 
on  his  behalf  7 

The  right  of  property  implies  not  only  the  right  of  possession  and 
enjoyment,  but  of  protection  and  transmission ;  nor  can  there  be  a 
denial  or  divorce  of  these  latter  rights  from  the  former,  without  doing 
violence  to  that  conscious  sense  of  justice  which  is  lodged  in  every 
breast. 

The  shepherd  on  the  mountain-side,  and  the  cottager  in  the 
Tale,  the  noble  on  hb  broad  domain,  and  the  tradesman  in  the  mart, 
all  enjoy  this  undisputed  right  of  protecting  and  transmitting  their 
possessions  to  those  who  come  after  them.  Nor  is  this  an  ordinary 
privilege  merely ;  it  is  recognized  as  one  of  those  absolute  rights 
which  enters  into  the  very  foundation  of  every  free  state,  and  whioh 
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emiiot  be  taken  away  without  a  straggle  and  a  protest  from  modem 
liberty. 

A  right  so  confidently  claimed,  then,  by  the  indiyidual,  should  in 
justice  be  conceded  to  the  State ;  for  it  were  contrary  to  the  very 
first  principles  of  jostice  to  hold,  that  a  State  which,  af\er  much  trib- 
nlation,  had  achiered  her  liberty,  and  proved  herself  a  worthy  member 
of  the  &mily  of  nations,  should  be  denied  that  right  of  self-preserva- 
tion and  perpetuity,  which  is  freely  accorded  to  the  humblest  of  her 
dtiaens. 

**  Salta populi,  suprema  lex"  was  the  form  ia  which  this  right  of 
the  State  was  first  announced,  and  this  has  been  conceded  sound  law, 
10  more  than  one  instance,  since  it  was  first  propounded.  It  has  been 
the  battle-cry  through  many  bloody  revolutions,  nor  will  it  be  denied 
in  our  day. 

Seneca,  also,  expressed  the  same  idea  in  a  somewhat  different  form, 
'^en  he  said,  ••  Servare  cives,  major  est  virtus  patrus  patri ; "  but 
llfebster,  the  great  expositor  of  our  institutions,  looking  higher,  and 
&r  beyond  the  mere  life  of  the  citizen,  told  us  this  great  truth  in 
^irords  of  classic  strength  and  clearness,  when  he  said,  **  The  first 
object  of  a  fret  people  is  the  preservation  of  their  liberty !  " 

This  is  a  pregnant  sentence,  and  has  all  the  force  of  a  precept,  were 
mt  necessaiy  so  to  interpret  it.  It  means  not  only  to  assert  the  right 
of  the  State  as  we  have  expressed  it,  but  also  to  declare  it  as  her 
liighest  and  holiest  duty  to  preserve  and  transmit  her  liberty  to  future 
generations. 

It  is  mandatory,  and  sounds  like  one  of  those  strong  precepts  from 
tte  ancient  prophets,  which  still  startle  the  consciences  of  men. 

It  will  not  do  (for  the  reason  that  it  is  not  safe,  if  for  no  other) 
^or  those  who  live  under  a  popular  form  of  government,  to  say,  **  Let 
^is  care  only  for  the  things  of  to-day,  the  morrow  will  take  care  of 
itself." 

Despotism,  tiger-like,  yet  croucnes  in  the  mouth  of  his  gloomy 
cavern,  ready  at  any  moment  to  spring  forth  and  crush  out  every  new 
development  of  freedom,  especially  if  it  is  observed  to  be  exposed  and 
without  adequate  defence.  For  Americans  thus  to  live,  were  to  retro- 
grade, to  betray,  rather  than  promote,  the  well  being  of  the  State.  The 
mardi  of  the  true  disciple  towards  the  sun-crowned  heights  of  human 
freedom  is,  like  that  of  the  Christian,  a  constant  strife, — a  battle,  a 
contention  with  principalities  and  powers,  a  forgetting  of  those  things 
idiich  are  behind,  and  a  looking  and  pressing  forward  to  those  that 
Are  before.     On  one  side  of  his  banner  he  should  write  that  stirring 
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monition,  **  Nulla  vestigia  retrorsum ;  "  and  on  the  other  in  letters 
worthy  of  that  word  of  higher  resolve,  "  Excelsior.'* 

There  is  in  the  afiairs  of  every  State  a  mighty  rushing  tide  onward^ 
like  the  inevitable  stream  of  death,  and  onward  that  State  most  go. 
If  prepared  and  ready  to  avail  herself  of  the  currents  and  the  breeze, 
and  the  right  genius  sits  at  the  helm,  her  advance  b  one  of  prosper- 
ity ;  but  if  the  contrary  is  her  condition,  then  she  is  soon  drawn  into 
the  eddy,  and  whirled  about  by  wind  and  tempest,  until  ere  long  she 
plunges  into  the  jaws  of  a  certain  destruction.  Who  and  where,  then, 
b  the  citizen  so  dull  and  so  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  his  native 
land  and  race,  as  to  feel  that  these  splendid  States  of  instituted  and 
free  government  are  not  worth  preserving  7  We,  as  a  people,  free 
and  secure  as  we  feel  ourselves  to  be,  have  no  talismanic  charm  that 
protects  us  from  being  overthrown ;  for  we  know  that  the  freer  the 
government  the  greater  and  more  numerous  are  its  perils. 

Yet,  if  we  pursue  the  proper  course,  and  are  influenced  by  the  right 
motives,  we  can  make  these  institutions  of  ours  strong  as  the  rocky 
barriers  of  ocean,  and  capable  of  rolling  harmlessly  back  the  wildest 
waves  of  popular  commotion. 

But,  disregarding  these  motives,  we  can  so  loosen  and  weaken,  if  we 
will,  the  cohesive  strength  of  this  great  structure,  that  those  same 
waves  shall  ere  long  wash  down  our  altars,  and  bury  all  trace  of  oar 
once  holy  worship  beneath  their  sandy  mantle. 

How,  then,  is  this  liberty  of  ours,  which  we  see  every  day  exposed 
more  and  more  to  peril,  even  from  hands  that  should  carry  its  weapons 
of  defence,  —  how  is  it  to  be  preserved  and  perpetuated  ?  We  have 
an  abiding  confldence  in  God,  that,  if  we  show  ourselves  worthy  of  it, 
he  will  preserve  it  both  to  us  and  our  children's  children. 

If  He  has,  indeed,  appointed  this  continent  as  the  scene  of  man's 
political  regeneration  and  escape  from  the  oppression  of  the  old  world, 
He  will  take  it  into  bis  keeping,  and  by  his  good  providence  preserve 
it  for  the  ages  to  come.  But  this 'providential  care  implies  effort  on 
our  part,  and  a  readiness  to  execute  his  will,  as  He  manifests  it  from 
time  to  time. 

Foremost  among  those  agencies  which  He  prizes  above  all  else,  and 
which  his  providence  clearly  indicates  as  both  desirable  and  necessary 
£)r  the  race,  are  the  cultivation  of  virtue  and  the  difiiision  of  knowl- 
edge. Nor  will  any  one  deny  that  the  most  essential  safeguard  of  a 
free  State  is  the  liberal  education  of  her  youth.  Not  that  education 
which  merely  implies  intelligence, —  for  Prussia  is  educated,  yet  her 
sons  have  yet  to  taste  the  purest  and  best  delights  of  a  free  State,— 
but  I  mean  that  broad  and  thorough  culture  which  takes  into  its 
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seope  of  instmction  the  whole  facalties  of  the  man,  develops  and 
directs  them  io  sach  manner  as  enamors  him  of  liberty,  constitutes 
him  her  devoted  disciple,  attaches  him  and  all  bis  powers  to  her  ser- 
Tice,  and  makes  him  even  more  eager  for  the  perpetuity  of  the  State, 
than  were  his  ancestors  before  him. 

This  sort  of  culture,  and  this  alone,  will  secure  this  result.  It  im- 
plies, not  only  an  intellectual,  but  a  moral  culture,  such  as  makes  the 
man  acquainted,  not  only  with  his  duties  towards  his  fellow-man,  but 
informs  him  also  of  his  relations  to  that  God,  from  whom  the  prin* 
dples  of  his  government  have  been  derived,  as  well  as  the  rules  which 
sabject  him  to  its  sway. 

A  superficial  education  is  the  very  bane  and  curse  of  a  self-governed 
State,  and  modern  developments  seem  to  indicate  that  this  has  already 
become  an  impending  calamity  with  us.  Our  universities,  as  com- 
pared  with  those  of  Europe,  or  with  what  the  universities  of  a  free 
republic  should  bo,  are  but  grammar  schools,  and  fields  of  preparation 
far  what  should  come  thereafter. 

In  most  of  our  colleges  the  close  of  the  senior  year  completes  the 
education  of  the  man,  and  he  is  then  turned  out  as  a  teacher  and  roan 
of  opinion  among  those  with  whom  he  dwells.  With  a  few  unsettVdd 
ideas  on  morals  and  religion  (the  most  important  of  all  subjects), 
gleaned  for  the  most  part  from  the  barren  fields  of  natural  theology ; 
a  smattering  of  the  sciences,  which  in  his  hands  exposes  them  to  a 
shameful  perversion  and  prostitution  of  the  truth,  instead  of  render- 
ing them  great  coadjutors  in  its  advancement  ;  and,  with  a  mere 
Bchool-boy  acquaintance  with  the  classics,  he  arrogates  to  himself  the 
wisdom  and  infallibility  of  the  philosopher.  Yet  his  education  is,  in 
fact,  only  the  acquisition  of  that  "  little  knowledge,"  which  the  poet 
wisely  classifies  among  the  most  **  dangerous^*  of  possessions. 

Hence  superficiality  in  all  scholarly  attainments  is  becoming,  if  it 
has  not  already  become,  one  of  the  striking  characteristics  of  this 
country.  The  first  fruits  of  our  more  modem,  steam-driving,  ten-hour 
systems  of  education  are  beginning  to  appear  in  an  avowed  and  wide- 
spreading  scepticism,  both  in  reference  to  religion  and  political  lib- 
erty ;  in  those  spiritual  humbug  manifestations,  which  await  only  the 
electric  spark  of  true  science  to  vanish  into  thin  air ;  in  the  recent 
mode  of  making  learning  easy  by  inducting  a  pupil  into  a  score  of 
difiierent  languages  and  sciences,  in  as  many  different  lessons ;  in  the 
degrading  and  barbarous  rites  and  practices  of  Mormonism,  which 
already  stain  our  territory ;  in  a  misguided  and  unheroic  crusade 
after  what  is  styled  "  W<nnan's  Eights,''  but  what,  if  truthfully  desig- 
nated, shonld  be  named,  "  Woman's  Wrongs ; "  in  the  hundred,  and 
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thousand  advocates  of  wild  agrarianism,  with  its  contempt  of  both 
law  and  religion,  and  its  utter  disr^ard  of  those  sacred  bonds  which 
in  the  married  and  parental  relation  afford  to  society  its  greatest 
security;  and  in  that  rampant  spirit  of  selfish  gratification  which 
seems  to  be  unloosening  the  very  bonds  that  hold  us  together  as  a 
community.  I  can  trace  these  fearful  evils  to  no  cause  so  readDy  as 
the  one  I  have  named ;  yet,  if  this  state  of  superficial  cultivation  is  to 
exist  anywhere,  it  should  not  be  found  in  the  United  States ;  for  no- 
where else  has  there  been  such  ample  provision  for  popular  education 
as  with  us. 

There  seems  to  have  been  early  lodged  in  the  genius  of  American 
institutions  a  decided  tendency  toward  educational  establishments. 
The  early  pilgrims  founded  first  the  church,  then  the  grammar-school, 
and  aflcr  that  the  colleges,  most  of  which  still  stand  as  memorial  evi- 
dences of  their  convictions  of  what  the  country  most  needed. 

The  United  States  Congress  has  in  several  instances  granted,  in  its 
broad  acres  to  the  new-born  States,  noble  endowments  for  public  schools 
and  universities  ;  and  both  State  and  individual  enterprise  have  been 
lavish  in  rearing  these  nurseries  of  learning  throughout  the  land* 
As  yet,  however,  they  are  only  the  seed  sown ;  we  shall  look  for  the 
fruit  hereafler. 

Yet,  with  all  these  educational  facilities,  we  know  that  the  oountrj 
is  not  being  educated  in  that  thorough  and  high  degree  requisite  to 
its  future  well  being. 

With  all  our  free  schools  in  every  northern  city,  how  many  parents 
are  there,  in  each  district,  who  do  not  send  their  children  thither ! 
How  many  agencies  of  a  hostile  character  are  busy  for  their  over- 
throw, or  the  curtailment  of  their  beneficent  influence !  How  many 
are  there  who  prefer  that  the  youth  of  the  day  should  throng  the  gut- 
ters and  secret  places  of  crime,  rather  than  receive  the  firee  gift  of 
knowledge  as  it  is  offered  on  every  comer ! 

How  many,  too,  from  whom  we  should  expect  better  things,  are 
willing  that  this  cloud  of  mental  darkness  should  obscure  a  whole 
generation,  rather  than  they  should  be  exposed  to  a  fancied  violation 
of  their  constitutional  rights,  by  the  possible  reception  of  some  Bibli- 
cal precept,  or  moral  sentiment,  supposed  to  be  lodged  in  the  reader 
or  arithmetic !  Unless  their  children  can  receive  a  one-sided  educa- 
tion, either  strictly  sectarian  or  entirely  exclusive  of  moral  training, 
they  prefer  they  should  remain  students  of  ignorance  until  they  grad- 
uate adepts  in  crime.  Rather  than  confer  a  corps  of  scholars  on  the 
nation,  they  would  impose  on  it  a  regiment  of  criminals ;  rather  than 
bless,  they  prefer  to  curse  the  Republic  under  whose  maternal  proteo* 
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tioo  both  they  and  their  children  so  happily  and  so  secnrely  dwelt. 
Bat  if  we  are  correct  in  asserting  that  the  State  has  the  right  of  self- 
pTOteotion,  then  we  have  already  demonstrated  that  no  sach  negative 
right  as  that  claimed  can  exist. 

If  the  State  enjoys  the  right  and  is  in  duty  bound  to  educate  her 
80D8  for  her  own  preservation,  it  follows  as  a  matter  of  course  that 
ahe  also  has  the  right  to  remove  all  that  interferes  or  opposes  itself 
to  the  exercise  of  that  right.     If  the  State  is  injured  by  the  rearing 
of  immoral  and  lawless  citizens,  she  has  a  right  to  protect  herself 
against  the  evil ;  not  alone  by  prison  bars  and  the  hangman*s  cord, 
bat  by  striking  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  and  adopting  preventive  meas- 
ures.   The  only  effective  way  to  stop  the  streams  of  pollution  is  to 
close  and  seal  up  the  fountains  whence  they  flow.     The  only  way  to 
protect  children  from  barbarism  and  vice  is  to  furnish  them  the  bless- 
of  religious  instruction  and  the  elements  of  knowledge ;  and  this, 
Webster,  **  our  country  stands  pledged,  by  the  faith  which  it  has 
P^S/Med  to  ail  its  citizens  to  do.*^ 

Cut  these  opponents  of  free  education  object  to  any  compulsory 
Prooeedings  on  the  part  of  the  State,  alleging  that  a  law  of  this  char- 
acter, if  passed,  would  be  in  violation  of  the  liberty  of  the  citizen,  who 
uas  the  right  to  do  as  he  pleases,  to  educate  his  children  or  not,  as  he 
P^^aees,  to  worship  Gk)d  or  not,  as  he  pleases,  and  to  live  free  from 
*^8traint  of  any  kind,  whether  civil  or  moral. 

The  idea  of  liberty  which  this  class  of  men  seem  to  have  adopted 
^  Hot  liberty,  but  license ;  for  liberty  and  its  enjoyment  must,  like  all 
*lao  in  this  world,  be  subjected  to  law. 

Remove  the  strong  protective  power  of  law  from  around  us,  either 
^u  xiature  or  in  the  social  state,  and  destruction  is  at  once  unbridled. 
^^^ir  most  cherished  possessions  turn  to  ashes  in  our  very  grasp,  and 
^^rchy  and  bloodshed  sit  like  lurking  demons  at  our  doors.  He  who 
^  this  popular  government  of  ours  does  not  recognize  his  liberty  as 
"^^Hlerated  and  subjugated  by  law,  sets  loose  the  stormy  passions  of 
'^^t^,  and  opens  wide  the  national  council  chambers  to  the  first  adroit 
^^^|)0t  who  can  successfully  effect  an  entrance. 

^at  again  ;  objections  are  made  in  this  form  :  You  shall  not  teach 
children  in  the  public  schools,  because,  Ist.  The  course  of  instruc- 
^^^  there  pursued  influences  their  religious  views,  and  so  violates 
^^^ir  constitutional  rights ;  while  others,  of  the  same  class  of  objectors, 
^^fege,  2d.  That  the  schools  are  infidel,  and  unfit  for  youth.  We 
^^ht,  by  pointing  out  the  direct  antagonism  of  these  objections,  right- 
^-^^j  conclude  that  they  destroyed  one  another,  and  so  leave  them, 
elsewhere  than  in  the  objections  themselves  for  the  motives 
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that  prompt  this  opposition  to  the  free  school.  Most  of  oar  State 
constitutioDS,  like  that  of  the  United  States,  allow  every  one  to  wor- 
ship Gt)d  according  to  the  dictates  of  hb  own  oonsoience,  and  pro- 
hibit any  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or  restrictiiig 
the  free  exercise  thereof.  Some  objectors  argue,  from  these  provisions, 
that,  as  the  State  cannot  compel  a  man  to  worship  God  in  any  partic- 
ular way,  he  may  be  a  Christian  or  an  idolater,  as  he  chooses,  and 
that  therefore  the  entire  subject  of  religion  is  purposely  exclnded  from 
the  constitutions  of  the  country. 

But  this  view  is  altogether  erroneous.  Instead  of  the  Christian 
religion  being  ignored  by  the  constitutions  of  the  United  States  and 
the  several  States,  it  is  expressly  recognized  by  them,  and  by  the  early 
organizing  state  papers  of  the  nation. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  held  by  our  courts  of  law  to  be  a  part  of 
the  common  law  of  the  land,  announced  by  Washington  in  his  fare- 
well address  as  **  one  of  the  indispensable  supports  to  political  pros- 
perity ;"  enjoined  by  Chief  Justice  Story,  in  his  Commentaries  on  the 
Constitution,  *'  as  the  especial  duty  of  government  to  foster  and 
encourage  it  as  a  divine  revelation  among  all  the  citizens  and  sub- 
jects,"  and  by  the  celebrated  ordinance  of  1787  commended,  in  the 
following  language :  **  Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge,  being 
necessary  to  good  government,  and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools, 
and  the  means  of  education,  shall  forever  be  encouraged." 

While  the  constitution  impliedly,  and  other  acts  of  our  government 
openly,  recognize  the  Christian  religion  as  a  part  of  the  law  of  the 
laud,  it  says  nothing  about  a  prohibition  of  any  form  of  religious  or 
sectarian  opinions,  but  guaranties  this  right  to  all.  What  it  pre- 
serves is  the  right  of  private  judgment,  and  the  free  choice  and  exer- 
cise of  religious  opinion. 

What  it  prohibits  is  simply  a  church  establishment  or  state  religion, 
which  is  a  very  different  thing  from  religion  itself — the  one  being  a 
sectarian  form  of  religious  opinion,  the  other  the  great  cardinal  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity,  as  embraced  by  all  sects  and  denominations  who 
are  permitted  properly  to  call  themselves  religious.  It  is  this  prohi- 
bition of  sectarianism  and  a  state  religion  which  has  secured  to  our 
country  its  greatest  glory,  and  it  is  this  recognition  of  Christianity 
which  by  its  thousand  pure  and  holy  influences  has  wrought  out  for 
the  nation  its  unparalleled  prosperity. 

To  those  who  urge  the  second  objection,  that  the  schools  are  god- 
less, we  say,  that  an  assent  to  the  demands  with  which  you  accom- 
pany your  first  objection  necessarily  produces  this  very  result ;  and 
such  result  would  be  in  fact  a  concession,  or  grant,  of  just  what  the 
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ooMtitadoa  forbids;  tIs.,  a  seotorian  establifihment,  consisting  of 
sehools,  in  which  the  tenets  and  dogmas  of  sect  are  taught ;  for  Infi- 
dels and  Deists  arc  as  much  a  sect  as  Presbjteriaus,  Catholics,  or 
Quakers. 

Yoa  would  then,  by  urging  jour  objection,  practically  insist  on 
haTiDg  the  mighty  machinery  of  this  government — which  recognizes 
and  has  ever  recognised  Christianity^-employed,  not  for  the  enforce* 
meot  indirectly  of  its  simple  doctrines,  but  in  building  up  an  establish- 
ment directly  at  war  with  all  its  heavenly  precepts. 

Yoa  would  trample  under  foot  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  people,  and  establish  over  their  heads  a  small  minor* 
iij  sect  of  infidels  and  deists,  who  would  either  lead  us  into  anarchy, 
or,  combining  their  forces  with  spiritual  despotism,  turn  us  back  into 
the  darkness  and  bondage  of  the  medisoval  age. 

You  would  surrender  us  into  the  guardianship  of  some  form  of 
tjnimy,  which,  like  all  its  predecessors,  exists  by  a  negative  rather 
than  a  positiTe  system  of  education,  which  seals  up  the  book  of 
instraction,  bars  the  doors  of  popular  schools,  and  opens  the  halls  of 
^noation  only  to  those  who  are  willing  to  be  made  subservient 
">>tniments  and  agents  in  support  of  the  ruling  power.     It  is  no  such 
Vocational  system  we  wish.     We  desire  neither  the  barrenness  of 
^delity,  nor  the  dwarfing  of  sectarianism,  but  that  sound  and  har- 
monious culture,  which  secures  the  full  development  of  the  youthful 
^^od,  both  intellectual  and  moral ;  which  informs  the  pupil  of  his  own 
^Dd  his  country's  dependence  and  connection  with  the  laws  and  will 
^^  his  Ood ;  which  familiarizes  him  with  the  teachings  of  those  great 
^^nmuuidments,  bom  of  the  thunders  and  the  trumpet-blasts  of  Sinai, 
^hich  contain  the  elemental  seeds'  of  all  modem  systems  of  jurispru- 
^^Ooe,  and  which  make  up  the  warp  and  woof  of  that  calm  discourso 
^pOQ  the  mount,  by  Him  who  is  the  teacher  of  us  all. 

^^is  cannot  interfere  with  any  form  of  religious  sectarianism  or 
^^^tJominational  opinion,  rightfully  so  called;  for  all  who  are  Chris- 
^Ha  profess  to  adopt  these  great  cardinal  principles  and  precepts  as 
^^  rule  of  their  lives,  no  matter  by  what  name  they  are  known. 

^^O  the  month  of  September  last,  as  I  sat  in  front  of  the  miniature 

^Uroad  depot  in  the  little  Swiss  village  of  Weinfelden,  in  the  canton 

Xhorgaud,  waiting  for  the  locomotive  to  emerge  from  among  the 

^^^t  mountains  that  engirt  the  place,  I  espied  not  far  off  a  large 

^^^ding,  which  I  at  once  supposed  to  be  a  public  school-house.     On 

^tidering  over  to  it,  my  conjectures  were  found  to  be  correct.     The 

^^ding  was  nearly  one  hundred  feet  long  and  three  stories  high,  and 
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on  the  front  of  it  was  enstamped,  in  large  gilt  German  characterB,  the 
following  inscription: 

**  Liebe  Gott  und  den  Nachsten  wie  dioh  Selbat." 
*'  Der  Erziehong  iinsrer  jugend  Gewidmet" 

"  Love  God,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyaelf." 
**  School  for  instruction  of  youth.** 

I  entered,  and  found  within  four  hundred  scholars,  one  hundred  of 
whom  were  Catholics,  and  the  remainder  Protestants.  They  were 
instructed  in  the  Primary,  Industrial,  and  Classical  departments; 
and,  afler  school  hours,  religious  instruction  was  separately  imparted 
to  the  different  scholars  of  different  denominations  by  teachers  of  both 
Protestant  and  Catholic  faith.  There  was  no  murmuring  or  strife 
among  them,  notwithstanding  that  noble  declaration  of  Christian  pre- 
cept was  thus  publicly  emblazoned  on  the  outer  wall.  As  I  hurriedly 
lefl  the  quiet  spot  in  which  the  building  stood,  I  could  not  but  think 
that  our  Swiss  brethren,  perched  away  up  among  those  silent  moun- 
tains, had,  afler  all,  taken  the  right  view  of  the  relations  of  the  public 
Schools  with  Christianity,  and  hoped  that  ere  long  a  younger  republic, 
far  beyond  the  seas,  might  learn  wisdom  of  her,  and  manifest  like  fear- 
lessness in  the  declaration  of  those  principles  on  which  their  system  of 
popular  education  is  based. 

When,  then,  a  free  civilization,  beckoned  forward  by  Chri&tianity, 
has  advanced  so  far  in  the  perilous  way  towards  self-government  as  to 
rear  an  edifice  like  to  that  polished  temple  within  whose  walls  this 
people  worships,  is  it  not  right,  is  it  not  obligatory  on  each  successive 
generation  of  worshippers  to  inform  those  who  follow  them  on  what 
foundations  that  temple  rests  ?  If  it  be  the  spirit  and  genius  of  these 
institutions  of  ours  to  advance  still  higher  in  the  scale  of  free  govern- 
ment, and  never  to  fall  back,  is  it  not  essential  that  these  foundation- 
stones  should  ever  remain  secure  and  firm  ?  —  that  the  store-houses 
of  this  temple  be  continually  replenished  with  its  needful  requisites, 
and  blessed  with  a  multiplication  of  present  and  yet  new  and  nobler 
privileges  ?  If  these  questions  can  only  be  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive, why  should  the  State  hesitate  in  the  discharge  of  that  duty,  which 
already  ought  to  be  conceded  as  imperative  ?  The  State  should  not 
only  maintain  the  laws  she  now  has,  providing  free  and  open  school* 
doors  to  all  her  youth,  but  strengthen  those  laws  by  steadily  elevating 
the  standard  of  her  education,  and  by  positively  requiring  daily  at- 
tendance upon  the  precepts  of  the  teacher. 

These  laws  should  be  prudently  enforced  by  mild  but  effective  pen- 
alties.     Already,  to  a  certain  extent,  we  have  laws  compelling  eduoa- 
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tioD.  £very  master  in  almost  all  our^States  is  boand,  under  certain 
penalties,  to  afford  his  apprentice  due  instruction,  both  secular  and 
moral,  while  he  claims  the  service  of  his  early  years. 

This  is  a  just  provision,  and  can  be  similarly  applied  to  the  parent 
who  claims  the  services  of  his  minor  son.  What  the  lad  renders  to 
him  in  the  work  of  his  hands,  the  father  should  be  compelled  to  restore 
in  the  form  of  education ;  for  parental  authority  should  not  be  permit- 
ted to  rob  the  son  in  his  youth  of  that  which  in  later  life  can  never 
be  fully  imparted  to  him.  If  the  parents  are  so  poor,  or  decrepit, 
that  they  cannot  dispense  with  the  'labor  of  their  children,  then  the 
State,  by  appropriations  made  for  their  relief,  might  properly  assume 
the  purchase,  or  value  of  their  youth,  that  they  may  render  unto 
them  the  elementary  instruction  of  the  schools,  if  no  more.  This 
coarse,  though  apparently  onerous  at  the  outset,  would  prove  cheap- 
est in  the  end  ;  much  cheaper  than  what  it  would  be  compelled  to  pay 
irere  these  candidates  for  citizenship  permitted  to  grow  up  as  outlaws 
and  vagabonds  in  society. 

Nor  can  any  adverse  argument  be  drawn  from  the  effect  of  such 
enactments  upon  the  scholars  ;  for  surely  no  evil  can  result  from  the 
operation  of  such  laws  as  arm  the  man  against  tyranny,  by  informing 
him  of  freedom,  and  putting  her  weapons  into  his  hands  ;  by  leading 
him  out  of  the  prison-house  of  darkness,  and  revealing  to  him  the 
world  and  his  relations  to  it ;  by  emptying  his  heart  of  curses,  and 
filling  it  with  blessings,  and  a  hope  that  seizes  on  still  higher  and 
holier  possessions  than  those  which  belong  to  earth. 

Another  mode  might  be  resorted  to  in  the  way  of  disejiabling 
itatuteSj  —  denying  an  active  participation,  or  share,  in  the  official 
privileges  of  government  to  all  such  as  neglected  to  qualify  them- 
selves for  the  discharge  of  its  high  and  sacred  responsibilities. 

No  man  should  complain  that  he  or  his  son  is  prohibited  from  shar- 
ing in  the  executive  functions  of  the  government,  when  he  voluntarily 
disqualifies  himself  or  his  child  for  the  service  to  which  he  aspires. 

It  is  enough  that  the  government  throws  over  him  its  golden  shield, 
and  protects  him  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  those  rights  which  her  con- 
stitution guaranties  to  her  people.  He  is  not  justly  entitled,  and 
should  not  lay  claim  to  more.  These  laws,  then,  should  be  prudently 
formed,  carefully  avoiding  encroachment  on  that  which  is  generally 
recognized  as  a  strictly  parental  right  or  privilege,  and  advancing  not 
one  inch  beyond  the  limits  of  self-preservation  on  the  part  of  the 
State.  They  should  be  frank,  simple,  and  direct,  yet  firm,  and  firmly 
enforced.  Their  object  should  be  to  direct  and  enforce  the  application 
of  such  agencies  as  will  pour  wisdom  and  light  into  those  minds  which 
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superstition  and  ignorance  wickedly  or  negligently  curtain  up  against 
the  truth ;  to  furnish  each  mortal  with  those  spiritual  weapons  that 
will  enable  him  to  protect  and  ennoble  his  immortality;  to  plant  within 
the  soil  of  his  mind  those  principles  of  both  intellectual  and  moral 
strength  that  will  send  him  forth  into  the  stormy  world  around  him, 
his  heart  armed  against  all  distracting  temptations,  and  his  feet  shod 
with  a  preparation  for  glorious  achievement. 

The  State,  thus  blessing  her  sons,  shall  again  be  blessed  by  their 
noble  deeds;  and  her  name  be  gratefully  taken  up  into  the  lips  of 
successive  generations,  until  the  *era  of  a  perfect  government  and  a 
happy  people  shall  dawn  upon  the  race. 


0  FOR  the  coming  of  that  glorious  time 
When,  prizing  knowledge  as  her  noblest  weaith, 
And  best  protection,  this  imperial  realm, 
While  she  exacts  allegiance,  shall  admit 
An  obligation  on  her  part  to  teach 
Them  who  are  bom  to  serve  her  and  obey  ; 
Binding  herself  by  statute  to  secure, 
For  all  the  children  whom  her  soil  maintains, 
The  rudiments  of  letters,  and  to  inform 
The  mind  with  moral  and  religions  truth, 
Both  understood  and  practised — so  that  non6| 
However  destitute,  be  left  to  droop. 
By  timely  culture  unsustained,  or  run 
Into  a  wild  disorder  ;  or  be  forced 
To  drudge  through  weary  life  without  the  aid 
Of  intellectual  implements  and  tools  ; 
A  savage  horde  among  the  civilized, 
A  servile  band  among  the  lordly  free  ! 

This  right — as  sacred,  almost,  as  the  right 
To  exist  and  be  supplied  with  sustenance 
And  means  of  life — the  lisping  babe  prodainafl 
To  be  inherent  in  him,  by  Heaven's  will, 
For  the  protection  of  his  innocence  ; 
And  the  rude  boy,  who  knits  his  angry  brow. 
And  lifts  his  wilful  hand,  on  mischief  bent. 
Or  tarns  the  sacred  faculty  of  speech 
To  impious  use,  by  process  indirect 
Declares  his  due,  while  ho  makes  known  his  need. 

This  sacred  right  is  fruitlessly  announced. 
This  universal  pica  in  vain  addressed. 
To  eyes  and  ears  of  parents,  who  themselves 
Did,  in  the  time  of  their  necessity, 
Urge  it  in  vain  ;  and,  therefore,  like  a  prayer 
That  from  the  humblest  floor  ascends  to  heaven. 
It  mounts  to  reach  the  State's  parental  ear  ; 
Who,  if  indeed  she  own  a  mother's  heart, 
And  be  not  mos?t  unfeelingly  devoid 
Of  gratitude  to  Providence,  will  grant 
The  unquestionable  good. 

WoRinswoRTH. 


IL   PHILOLOGICAL  CONTRIBUTIONS. 

ENGLISH  CONJUGATION. 


The  conjugation  of  a  verb  includes  all  the  changes  which  it  under- 
goes to  express  form,*  voice,  mood,  time,  person,  and  number. 

The  leading  parts  of  the  English  verb  are  the  present  indicative, 
the  past  indicative,  and  the  past  participle.  With  these  alone  we  are 
concerned  in  our  present  investigation. 

There  are  two  principal  modes  of  conjugating  English  verbs ;  the 
one  by  the  change  of  the  radical  vowel,  as  swim,  swam,  swum,  called 
the  strong  inflection ;  and  the  other  by  a  change  of  the  terminatioiii 
as  hill,  killed,  killed,  cidled  the  weak  inflection. 

The  strong  inflection  is  the  more  ancient,  and  con6ned  to  primitive 
or  radical  verbs  of  Teutonic  origin,  and  their  compounds. 

The  weak  inflection  is  of  more  modern  date,  and  embraces  a  few 
primitive,  and  all  the  derivative  verbs  of  Teutonic  origin,  as  well  as 
^11  other  verbs,  not  Teutonic,  whether  primitive  or  derivative. 

I.    ENGLISH  STRONGLY  INFLECTED  VERBS. 

The  strongly  inflected  verbs  are  sacred  relics  which  have  come 
<lo^Wn  to  us  from  ancient  times.  But  most  grammarians  have  re- 
S^»"ded  them  as  irregularities  which  disfigure  the  language,  and  have 
'^ade  it  a  merit  to  free  the  language  of  them. 

Xn  these  verbs  the  past  tense  is  the  root,  and  not  the  present  tense, 
^^  in  the  weakly  inflected  verbs. 

There  are  twelve  classes  or  conjugations  of  strongly  inflected  verbs,  in 
*^o  kindred  Teutonic  dialects  distinguished  by  the  internal  inflection 
P**  change  of  vowel  in  the  leading  parts  of  the  verb.  Of  these  con- 
jugations, eight  are  perceptible  in  English. 

CONJUGATION  I. 

This  conjugation  includes  verbs  which  have,  or  rather  originally 

*^^,  I,  or  its  modification  e,  before  a  single  consonant  in  the  present 

^tue,a  in  the  past  tense,  and  u,or  its  modification  o,  in  the  participle. 

The  English  verbs  belonging  to  this  conjugation  are  1.  bear,  2. 

^^^V,  3.  come,  4.  shear,  6.  speak,  6.  steal,  7.  stick,  8.  tear,  9.  wear, 

*  0.  weave. 

*  The /orm  of  a  Terb  is  that  change  whereby  it  exprtmeu  a  predication  io  full,  or  is  merelj 
^  Pttticipial,  L  e.  an  InfiuitiTe  or  participle. 
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For  the  verification  of  this  statemeDt,  we  must  go  back  to  the  older 
Teutonic  dialects. 

In  these  investigations,  Anglo-Saxon  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  older 
form  of  English,  and  Gothic  as  an  older  form  of  Anglo-Saxon. 

CORRBSPONDINQ  GOTHIC  VERBS. 

Pres,  indie,  pant  indie.  pastpartic, 

1.  Baira,  bar,  ^/z^r.  berun,  baurans. 

2.  Brika,  brak,  plur,  brekun,  brukans. 

3.  Qima,  qam, /7/tir.  qemun,  qumans. 

6.  Stila,  stal,  plur,  stelun,  stulans. 

7.  Stika,  stak,  |9/2ir.  stekun,  stukans. 

8.  Taira,  tar,  plur,  terun,  taurans. 
Observe  here,  that  a  in  the  present  indicative  is  merely  the  termi- 
nation of  the  first  person  singular,  that  un  in  the  past  indicative  is 
the  termination  of  the  third  person  plural,  and  that  8  in  the  past 
participle  is  merely  the  sign  of  the  nominative  case ;  which  termi- 
nations are  all  dropped  in  English. 

This  type  or  model  of  the  first  conjugation  in  Gothic  is  nearly  per- 
fect. In  baira  and  taira^  the  i  of  the  present  tense  becomes  at  by 
the  phonetic  figure  called  guna,  and  in  baurans  and  taurans  the  u  of 
the  past  participle  becomes  au  by  the  same  figure. 

CORREBPONDIN'G    ANGLO-BAXON    VERBS. 


1.  Bero,  byrih, 

baer, 

boren. 

2.  Brece,  bricst, 

brsec, 

brocen. 

3.  Cume,  cymth, 

com, 

cumen. 

4.  Scere,  scyrth. 

scaer, 

scoren. 

5.  Sprece,  sprycth, 

sprajc, 

gesprecen 

6.  Stele,  styltb, 

st^I, 

stolen. 

8.  Tere,  tyrth, 

tffir. 

toren. 

9.  Were, 

10.  Wefe, 

gewefen. 

In  cume^  eofn,  cumen,  the  distinguishing  vowels  have  fallen  out,  and 
the  existing  vowels  have  been  evolved  from  the  Gothic  q,  which 
seems  to  have  implied  an  u  after  it 

The  other  forms  are  very  regular.  The  gunation,  which  had  com- 
meoced  in  baira  and  taira  in  Gothic,  is  extended  to  the  other  verbs. 
In  the  present  tenses  we  have  e  for  ae,  and  in  the  past  participles 
(except  gesprecen,  gewefen^  o  for  au. 

The  vowel  a  of  the  past  tense  is  uniformly  ce. 

The  form  of  the  third  person,  (sometimes  of  the  second  person,)  is 
given  in  the  present  tense,  as  exhibiting  the  original  vowel. 
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■NGUUI   VBRB9. 

1.  Bear, 

bare,  obs. 

borne. 

2.  Break, 

brake,  obs. 

broken. 

8.  Come, 

came, 

come. 

4.  Shear, 

shore,  obs. 

shorn. 

5.  Speak, 

spake,  obs. 

spoken. 

6.  Steal, 

stole. 

stolen. 

7.  Stick, 

stuck, 

stuck. 

8.  Tear, 

tare,  obs. 

torn. 

9.  Wear, 

yf  are,  obs. 

worn. 

10.  Weave, 

wove, 

woven. 

Xhe  Old  English  forms  are  given, 

because  better  adapted  to  our 

purpose. 

C  oni^,  came,  come,  is  irregular. 

A.  general  analogy  is 

observable  even  in  Englisl 

u 

CORRBSrONDING   GBRMAII   VBRtS. 

1.  6'ebare,  imper. 

bier. 

^ebar. 

^eboren. 

2.  Breche,  imper. 

brich, 

brach, 

gebrochen. 

3.  Komme,  imper.  komm, 

kam. 

gekommen. 

4.  Schere,  imper. 

schier, 

schor, 

geschoren. 

5.  Spreche,  impef 

'.  sprich. 

sprach. 

gesprochen. 

6.  Stehle,  imper. 

stiehl. 

stahl. 

gestohlen. 

1.  Stcche,  imper. 

stich. 

stach, 

gestochen. 

10.  Webe,  imper. 

webe, 

wob. 

gewoben. 

CORRESPONDING    DUTCH   VERBS. 

2.  Breek, 

brak, 

gebroken. 

3.  Kom, 

kwam, 

1 

gekomen. 

4.  Scheer, 

schoor, 

geschoren. 

5.  Spreek, 

sprak, 

gesproken. 

6.  Steel, 

stal, 

gestolen. 

V.  Steek, 

stak, 

gestoken. 

These  German  and  Dutch  verbs  are  evidently  more  regular  than 
^^  Corresponding  English. 

CONJUGATION  U. 

,    This  conjugation  includes  verbs  which  have,  or  rather  originally  had, 

.'  ^'^  its  modification  e,  before  two  consonants  in  the  present  tense,  a 

^e  past  tense,  and  m,  or  its  modification  o,  in  the  past  participle. 

^^^e  English  verbs  belonging  to  this  conjug«ition  are,  1.  bind,  2. 

^\^^b,  3.  cling,  4.  delve,  5.  dig,  6.  drink,  7.  fight,  8.  find,  9.  (ling,  10. 

S^^»  (in  begin,)  11.  grind,  12.  help,  13.  melt,  14.  ring,  15.  run,  16. 

*nnk,  17.  sing,  18.  sink,  19.  sling,  20.  slink,  21.  spin,  22.  spring,  23. 

fttiug^  24.  stink,  25.  string,  26.  swell,  27.  swim,  28.  swing,  29.  win, 

^Q.  Wind,  81.  wring. 
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For  the  verification  of  this  statement,  we  must  go  back  again  t 
the  older  Tentonic  dialects. 


Pre».  indie. 
1.  Binda, 
6.  Drigka, 
8.  FiDtha, 
10.  Ginna, 
12.  Hilpa, 
15.  Rinna, 
IV.  Siggva, 
18.  Siggqa, 
21.  SpiBDa, 
23.  Stigqa, 
27.  Svimma, 
30.  Vinda, 


COKRBSrONDOCO  GOTHIC  TBaBS. 

past  indie, 
hsLudjpl,  boDdan, 
dragk,  pi.  drugkoD, 
fanth, />/.  foDtbuD, 
gann,  pL  gunnun, 
halp,  pi.  hulpuD, 
rann,  pL  mnnmi, 

^^gg^,  P^'  8»ggVUD, 

saggq,  pi.  sn^qun, 
spann,  pi.  spunnun, 
stagq,  pi.  stugqun, 
svamm,/?/.  svummun. 


poitpartk, 

bandana. 

drugkans. 

funthans^ 

gunnans, 

hulpans. 

runnans. 

suggvans. 

snggqans. 

spunnans. 

stugqans. 

svnmmans. 

Yundans. 


vand,  pi.  vundun, 

The  plural  of  the  past  tense  is  given,  as  distinguishing  this  ooi 
jugation  from  the  first 

This  type  or  model  of  the  second  conjugation  in  Gothic  is  perfect 
regular. 


1.  Binde, 

2.  Climbe, 

3.  Clinge, 
h    4.  Delfe, 

6.  Drince, 
h     1.  Feohte, 
8.  Finde, 

10.  j&eginne, 

11.  Grinde, 
b  12.  Helpe, 
b  18.  Melte, 

14.  Hringe, 

15.  Yme, 

16.  Scrince, 

17.  Singe, 

18.  Since, 

19.  Slinge, 

20.  Slinoe, 

21.  Spinne, 

22.  Springe, 

23.  Stinge, 

24.  Stince, 


COKRBIPOICDINO   ANGLO-IAZON   VERM. 

band,  pi.  bundon, 
clamb,  pi,  clumbon. 


bunden. 
clumben. 


dealf,  pi.  dulfon. 

dolfen. 

dranc,  pi.  druncon. 

druncen. 

feaht,  pi,  fuhton. 

fohten. 

fand,  pi.  fundon, 

funden. 

6^an,  pi.  degunnon, 

^gunnen. 

grand,  pi.  grundon, 

grunden. 

healp,  pi.  hulpon, 

holpen. 

mealt,  pL  multon, 

molten. 

am,  pi.  umon, 

amen. 

scranc,  pi  scruncon, 

scrunoen. 

sang,  pi,  sungon, 

sungen. 

sane,  pi,  suncon, 

Bunoen. 

span,  pi,  spunnon, 
sprang,  pi.  sprungon, 
stang,  pi,  stungon, 
ai&nc,  pi.  stuncon. 


spunnen. 
spmngen. 
stungen. 
stuncen. 


b  26.  Swelle, 

27.  Swimme, 

28.  Swinge, 

29.  Winne, 

30.  Winde, 

31.  Wringe, 


Pini.OLOGICAL  CONTRIODTIONS. 

sweoll,  pi,  swullon, 
8wamm,/>/.  swummon, 
swang,  pL  swungon, 
wan,  pi.  wunnon, 
\9saidy  pL  wundon, 
"wrang,  pi.  wrungon, 
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swollen. 


swungen. 

wunnen. 

wunden. 


wrungen. 
Most  of  these  verbs  are  entirely  regular ;  those  marked  b  have  an 
analogy  peculiar  to  themselves. 


e 
6 
6 


c     1.  Bind, 

2.  Climb, 

3.  Cling, 
^     4.  Delve, 

5.  Dig, 

6.  Drink, 

7.  Fight, 

8.  Fmd, 

9.  Fling, 

10.  Begin, 

11.  Grind, 

12.  Help, 

13.  Melt, 

14.  Ring, 

15.  Run, 

16.  Shrink, 
IT.  Sing, 

18.  Sink, 

19.  Sling, 

20.  Slink, 

21.  Spin, 

22.  Spring, 

23.  Sting, 
5^4.  Stink, 
25.  String, 
^6.  Swell, 
27.  Swim, 
5^8.  Swing, 
^9.  Win, 

30.  Wind, 

31.  Wring, 


BNGUIU    TERC0. 

bound, 

clomb,  obs. 

clung, 

dolve,  obs. 

dug, 

drank, 

fought, 

found, 

flang,  obs. 

beg&u, 

ground, 

holp,  obs. 

molt,  obs. 

rang, 

ran, 

shrank, 

sang, 

sank, 

slang,  obs. 

slank,  obs. 

span,  obs. 

sprang, 

stang,  obs. 

stank, 

strung, 

swoU,  obs, 

swam, 

swang,  obs. 

wan,  obs. 

wound, 


bounden,  obs. 

clomb,  obs. 

clung. 

dolven,  obs. 

dug. 

drunken,  obs. 

foughten,  obs. 

found. 

flung. 

6^gun. 

ground. ' 

holpen,  obs. 

molten,  obs. 

rung. 

run. 

shrunken. 

sung. 

sunken,  obs. 

slung. 

slunk. 

spun. 

sprung. 

stung, 

stunk. 

strung. 

swollen. 

swum. 

swung. 

won. 

wound. 

wrung. 


-^   A.  *f    lAAJlf,  wrung,  TTtUUK. 

,    *^e  vacillation  between  the  vowels  a  and  u  in  the  past  indicative 
Undoubtedly  owing  to  the  vacillation  between  those  vowels  in  the 
^^fular  and  plural  in  the  Gothic  and  Anglo-Saxon. 
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A  general  analogy  is  observable  even  in  English. 

The  verbs  marked  b  have  the  same  analogy  as  in  the  Anglo-Saj 

The  verbs  marked  c  have  an  analogy  peculiar  to  the  English^  wl 

arises  from  employing  long  »,  (tliat  is,  the  diphthong  at,)  for  shoi 

and  ou,  (that  is,  the  diphthong  au,)  for  u,by  the  phonetic  figure  cal 


vriddhi. 


CORRESrONDINO  QIRMAN    VERBS. 


a     1.  Binde, 

band. 

gebunden. 

2.  Klimme, 

a     3.  Klinge, 

klang. 

geklungen. 

a     6.  Trinke, 

trank. 

getrunken. 

d     1.  Fechte, 

focht, 

gefochten. 

a     8.  Fmde, 

fand, 

gefunden. 

6  10.  Beginne^ 

fttfgann, 

begonnen. 

c  12.  ITelfe, 

halt 

geholfen. 

d  IS.  Schmelze, 

schmolz, 

geschmolzen. 

a  14.  Ringo, 

rang, 

gerungen. 

5  15.  Hinne, 

rann. 

geronnen. 

a  17.  Singe, 

sang, 

gesungen. 

a  18.  Sinke, 

sank, 

gesunken. 

a  19.  Schlinge, 

schlang, 

geschlungen. 

i  21.  Spinne, 

spann. 

gesponnen. 

a  22.  Springe, 

sprang, 

gesprungen. 

a  24.  Stinke, 

stank, 

gestnnken. 

b  27.  Schwirarae, 

schwamm. 

geschwommen. 

a  28.  Schwinge, 

schwang. 

geschwungen. 

b  29.   Winne, 

wann. 

gewonnen. 

a  30.  Winde, 

wand, 

gewunden. 

Ileyse  makes  here  three  subdivisions,  which  we  have  marked,  a, 

and  c.     We  have  marked 

a  fourth  subdivision  d. 

CORRESPONDING  DDTCU  VERBS. 

1.  Bind, 

bond, 

gebonden. 

2.  Klim, 

klom, 

geklommen. 

3.  Elink, 

klonk, 

geklonken. 

i.  Delf, 

dolf, 

gedolven. 

6.  Drink, 

dronk, 

gedronken. 

7.  Vecht, 

vocht. 

gevochten. 

8.  Vind, 

vond. 

gevonden. 

10.  jfftfgin, 

begouy 

6fgonnen. 

12.  Help, 

hielp. 

geholpen. 

13.,  Smelt, 

smolt, 

gcsmolten. 

17.  Zing, 

zong. 

gezongen. 

18.  Zink, 

zonk, 

gezonken. 

PHILOLOGICAL  CONTRIBUTION& 
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21.  SpiD, 

spon. 

22.  Spring, 

sprong, 

24.  Stink, 

stonk. 

26.  Zwel, 

zwol. 

27.  Zwem, 

zwom, 

29.  Win, 

won. 

30.  Wind, 

wond. 

31.  Wring, 

wrong, 

gesponnen. 
gesprongen. 
gestonken. 
gezwollen. 
geszwommen. 
gewonnen. 
gewonden. 
gcwrongen. 

These  German  and  Dutch  verbs  are  evidently  more  regular  than 
tlie  corresponding  English. 

COXJUGATION    III. 

This  conjugation  includes  verbs  which  have,  or  rather  originally 
liad,  t,  or  its  modification  e,  in  the  present  tense,  a  in  the  past  tense, 
and  I,  or  its  modification  e,  in  the  participle. 

The  English  verbs  belonging  to  this  conjugation  are  1.  bid,  (to 
aFk,)2.  eat,  3.  get,  4.  give,  5.  knead,  6.  lie,  (to  recline,)  7.  queath, 
(in  bequeath,)  8.  see,  9.  sit,  10.  spit,  11.  tread. 

CORREBPONDINQ     GOTHIC    VERBS. 

Pref.  indie. 

1.  Bida, 

2.  Ita, 

3.  Gita, 

4.  Giba, 
6.  Liga, 
v.  Qitha, 

8.  Saiwa, 

9.  Sita, 
11.  Truda, 

The  type  or  model  of  this  conjugation  in  Gothic  is  nearly  perfect. 
Saixoa  is  lengthened  hy  guna  in  the  present  indicative  and  in  the  past 
participle.    The  vowel  of  truda  is  irregular. 

CORRESPONDING    ANGLO-RAXON    VERBS. 

1.  Bidde, 

2.  Ete, 
^-  Ongite, 
4.  Gife, 

^-  Cnede, 
^»  Liege, 


past  indie. 

past  partic. 

bad,  pi  bedun. 

bidans. 

at,  pL  etun, 

itans. 

gat,  pi.  getun. 

gitans. 

gaf,  pL  gebun. 

gibans. 

lag,  pi.  legun, 

ligans. 

qath,  pi.  qethun, 

qithans. 

saw,/?/,  sewun. 

saiwans. 

sat,  pL  setun, 

sitans. 

h 

a 
a 
a 
a 
h 
a 
a 
b 


*^'  Cwethe, 
8.  Seo, 
».  Sitte, 
^  ^0.  Spajte, 
*  11.  Trede, 


baed,  baedon, 

beden. 

aet,  8eton, 

eten. 

ongeat,  owgeaton. 

ongiten. 

geaf,  geafon. 

gifen. 

cnaed,  cnaedon, 

cneden. 

Iseg,  l«gon, 

legen. 

cwaeth,  cwaedon, 

eweden. 

seah,  sawon, 

gesewen 

saet,  saeton, 

seten. 

tned,  trsedon, 

treden. 
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Those  verbs  in  Anglo-Saxon  follow  a  general  analogy. 

Those  marked  a  have  a  single  consonant,  those  marked  b  a  doub] 

consonant  for  their  characteristic. 

f 


b    1.  Bid, 
a     2.  Eat, 
a     3.  Got^ 
a     4.  Give, 
a     5.  Knead, 
6     6.  Lie, 
a     7.  Queath, 
a     8.  See, 
6     9.  Sit, 

b  10.  Spit, 

a  11.  Tread, 


ENOLISII    VERBS. 

bade, 
ate, 

gat, 
gave, 


bidden, 
eaten, 
gotten, 
given. 


lay, 

quoth, 

saw, 

sat, 

spat, 

trode. 


lain. 


seen, 
si^ten. 
spitten. 
trodden. 
The  verbs  marked  a  and  b  are  distinguished  as  in  Anglo-Saxon. 

CORREBPONDINQ  GERMAN  VERBS. 


b  1.  Bitte,  bitt, 

b  2.  Esse,  isst, 

b  3.  Gesse,  gisst, 

a  4.  Gebe,  giebt, 

a  5.  Knete, 

b  6.  Liege,  liegt, 

a  7.  Kore, 

a  8.  Sehe,  sieht, 

b  9.  Sitze,  sitzt, 

b  10.  Sputzo,  obif. 

a  11.  Trete,  tritt. 


bat, 
ass, 
gass, 
gab, 

lag, 

sah, 
sass, 

trat. 


gebeten. 

gegessen. 

vfrgcssen. 

gegeben. 

gekneten. 

gelegen. 


gesehen. 
gesessen. 


getreten. 


The  classes  a  and  6  do  not  correspond  to  tlie  classes  a  and  6 : 
Anglo-Saxon  and  English. 

The  form  of  the  third  person  is  given  in  the  present  tense,  as  e 
hibiting  the  original  vowel. 

CORRESPONDING    DUTCH   VEBR8. 

gebeden. 
gegeten. 
vergeten, 
gegeven. 


b    1.  Bid, 

bad. 

a     2.  Eet, 

at, 

a  •s.  Geet, 

gat, 

a     4.  Gee^ 

gaf, 

a    5.  Kneed, 

b     6.  Lig, 

lag, 

a     7.  Kout, 

irr.    8.  Zie, 

zag, 

b    .9.  Zit, 

zat, 

gelegen. 


gezien. 
gezeten. 


PHILOLOGICAL  CONTRIDUTIQNS. 
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a  11.  Treed,  trad,  getreden. 

The  verbs  marked  a  and  b  are  nearlj'  uniform. 
The  verb  zie  is  irreorular. 

CONJUGATION    IV. 

This  conjugation  includes  verbs  which  have,  or  rather  originally 
,  a  in  the  present  tense,  u  (=  oa)  in  the  past  tense,  and  a  in  tlie 

participle. 
The  English  verbs  belonging  to  this  conjugation  are  1.  bake,  2. 

cleave,  (to  adhere,)  3.  draw,  4.  freight,  5.  heave,  0.  sake,  (in  forsake,) 

7.  shake,  8.  shape,  9.  shave,  10.  slay,  11.  stand,  12.  stave,  13.  swear, 

14.  take,  15.  wake,  16.  wash,  17.  wave,  18.  wax. 


Pres.  indie, 
a    3.  Draga, 
h    5.  HaQa, 
a    6.  Saka, 
h    8.  Skapja, 
a    9.  Skaba, 
fl  10.  Slaha, 
irr.  11.  Standa, 
fl  13.  Svara, 
«  15.  Vaka, 
^  18.  Vahsja, 


CORREBPONDI.VQ    QOTHIC    VERBS. 

past  indie. 
dreg,  jo/ttr.  drogun, 
hof,  plur.  hofun, 
sok,  piur.  sokun, 
skop,  plur.  skopun, 
skof,  2>lur,  skobun, 
sloh,  plur.  slohun, 
stoth,  plur.  stothun, 
svor,  plur.  svorun, 
Yok,  plur.  vokun, 


pastpartic, 
dragans. 
hafans. 
sakans. 
skapans. 
skabans. 
shihans. 
stothans. 
svarans. 
vakans. 
vahsans. 
The  vowel  o  has 


vohs,  plur.  vohsun, 

The  verbs  marked  a  follow  an  uniform  analujry. 
taken  the  place  of  u  in  the  past  tense. 

The  verbs  marked  b  have  adopted  the  weak  inflection  in  the  pres- 
ent tense  and  in  the  moods  therewith  connected. 

The  verb  standa  is  somewhat  irregular.     It  has  an  epenthetic  n  in 
the  in6nitive,  imperative,  and  present  indicative. 

CORRESPONDING  ANGLO-SAXON    VERBS. 


a 
a 


«    1.  Bace, 

2.  Clifige, 
«    3.  Drage, 
^    5.  Hebbe, 
^-  Sace, 
"^^  Scace, 
8.  Scyppe, 
«    9.  Scafe, 
«  ^0.  Slea, 

•'"'•  11.  SUnde, 
°  13.  Swerigo, 
^  15.  Wace, 


boc,  bocon, 


bacen. 


droh,  drogon, 

dragen. 

hof,  hofon, 

hafen. 

soc,  socon, 

sacen. 

scoc,  scocon, 

scacen. 

scop,  scopon, 

sceapen. 

scof,  scofon, 

scafen. 

sloh,  slogon. 

geslagen. 

stod,  stodon. 

orestandeu. 

swor,    sworon, 

gesworen. 

woe,  wocon, 

wacen. 
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a  16.  Wacse, 
lY.  Wa6ge, 
a  18.  Weaxe, 


woca,  wocson, 


gewaescen. 


weox,  weoxoD, 


weaxen. 

The  verbs  marked  a  follow  an  uniform  analogy,  as  in  the  Gotli 
The  verbs  marked  b  have  adopted  the  weak  inflection  in  the  pr 

ent  tense  and  the  moods  therewith  connected. 

The  verb  stande  is  somewhat  irregular.    The  rest  follow  the  we 

inflection  throughout. . 

ENOLIin    VERBS. 


a     1.  Bake, 

baken. 

b     2.  Cleave, 

clave. 

a     3.  Draw, 

drew. 

drawn. 

irr,     4.  Freight, 

fraught,  ob8. 

fraught 

b     6.  Heave, 

hove. 

hoven. 

a     6.  jFbrsake, 

/orsook. 

/orsaken. 

a     7.  Shake, 

shook, 

shaken. 

a     8.  Shape, 

shapen. 

a     9.  Shave, 

shaven. 

a  10.  Slay, 

slew. 

slain. 

irr,  11.  Stand, 

stood, 

stood. 

b  12.  Stave, 

stove. 

stove. 

b  13.  Swear, 

swore, 

sworn. 

a  14.  Take, 

took, 

taken. 

b  15.  Wake, 

woke, 

waken. 

a  16.  Wash, 

washen. 

17.  Wave, 

a  18.  Wax, 

waxen. 

The  verbs  marked  a  come  nearest  to  the  original  model. 
The  verbs  marked  6  have  o  instead  of  oo  in  the  past  tense. 
Freight  and  aiand  are  irregular. 

CORRESPONDINO   GERMAN    VERBS. 


a     1.  Backe, 

buk, 

gebacken. 

2.  Klebe, 

a     3.  Trage, 

trug. 

getragen. 

4.  Frachte, 

b    5.  Hebe, 

hob, 

gehoben. 

a     8.  Schafle, 

schuf^ 

geschafen. 

9.  Schabe, 

a  10.  Schlage, 

schlug. 

geschlagen. 

irr,  11.  Stehe, 

stund. 

gestanden. 

b  13.  SchwSre, 

schwur. 

geschworen. 

15.  Wache, 

PHILOLOOICAL  CONTBIBUTlOBni 
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a  16.  Wasche,  wuflcb,  gewascheo. 

a  16.  Wachse,  wuchs,  gewachsen. 

The  verbs  marked  a  follow  an  uniform  analogy. 
The  verbs  marked  6,  by  adopting  o  in  the  past  tense  and  partici- 
ple, iocline  to  conjugation  VI. 
The  verb  sUke  is  irregular.    The  rest  follow  the  weak  inflection. 

OOEEEnOllDINO    DTTFCH  VERM. 


b   1.  Bak, 

biek, 

gcbakken. 

2.  Kleeve, 

a    3.  Draag, 

droeg, 

gedragen. 

4.  Vracht, 

• 

b   5.  Hef, 

hief, 

geheven, 

b   8.  Schep, 

schiep, 

geftchapen. 

9.  Schavo, 

a  10.  Sla, 

sloeg, 

gcslagen. 

irr.  11.  Sta, 

stond, 

gestaan. 

0  13.  Zweer, 

zwocr, 

g<^zworen. 

b  10.  Wiisch, 

wiesch, 

gewasschcn. 

The  verbs  marked  a  remain  faithful  to  their  origin. 

The  verbs  marked  b  have  [>as8ed  over  to  another  conjugation. 

The  verb  sta  is  irregular.     The  rest  follow  the  weak  conjugation, 

CONJUGATION  V. 

Tliis  conjugation  includes  verbs  which  have,  or  rather  originally 
had,  ei  in  the  present,  te  or  i  in  the  past  tense,  and  i  in  the  participle.  - 

The  English  verbs  belonging  to  iIms  conjugation  arc  l.bide,  (in 
abide,)  2.  drive,  3.  rise,  4.  shine,  5.  wit. 

Also  6.  bite,  V.  chide,  8.  hide,  9.  ride,  10.  shite,  11.  slide,  12. 
smite,  13.  stride,  14.  strike,  15.  strive,  16.  thrive,  17.  write,  18.  writhe. 

COERESrONDING   GOTHIC   VERB8. 


Pres.  indie. 

past  indie. 

jyast  partic. 

1.  Beida, 

baid,  bidun, 

bidans. 

2.  Dreiba, 

draif^  dribun. 

dribans. 

3.  Reisa, 

rais,  risun, 

risans. 

4.  Skeina, 

skain,  skinun, 

skinans. 

6.  Beita, 

bait,  bitun, 

bitans. 

12.  Smeita, 

smait,  smitun, 

smitans. 

U. 

whence  striks. 

This  Gk>thic  conjugation  is  perfectly  regular. 

CORREaPOffDINO    ANQLO-RAXON    VERBS. 

1.  Bide,  bad,  bidon,  biden. 

3.  Rise,  nia,  rison,  risen. 

4.  Seine,         scan,  scinon,  scinen. 
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6. 

Bite, 

bat,  biton, 

biteD. 

7. 

Cide, 

cad, 

ciden. 

8. 

Hjde, 

9. 

Ride, 

rad,  ridoQ, 

riden. 

10. 

Scite, 

11. 

Slide, 

slad,  slidon. 

sliden. 

12. 

Smite, 

smat,  smiton. 

smiten. 

13. 

whence  deriv,  strsede. 

14. 

whence  deriv.  strica. 

17. 

Write, 

wrat,  writon. 

writen. 

This  Anglo-Saxon 

conjugation  is  also  very  regular. 

ENGLISH    VERBS. 

a     1. 

^bide. 

abode. 

abode. 

a     2. 

Drive, 

drove. 

driven. 

a     3. 

Rise, 

rose. 

risen. 

a     4. 

Shine, 

shone. 

shone. 

a     5. 

Wit, 

wot, 

b     6. 

Bite, 

bit, 

bitten. 

b     7. 

Chide, 

chid. 

chidden. 

b     8. 

Hide, 

hid. 

hidden. 

a     9. 

Ride, 

rode. 

ridden. 

b  10. 

Shite, 

b  11. 

Slide, 

slid. 

slidden. 

a  12. 

Smite, 

smote. 

smitten. 

a  13. 

Stride, 

strode. 

stridden. 

a  14. 

Strike, 

struck. 

stricken. 

a  15. 

Strive, 

strove. 

striven. 

a  10. 

Thrive, 

.  throve. 

thriven. 

a  17. 

Write, 

wrote. 

written. 

18. 

Writhe, 

whence  wreath. 

The  y 

erbs  marked 

a  are  nearly  uniform. 

In  the 

1  verbs  marked  ^,  the  past  tense  inclii 

les  to  the  weak  infl 

lion. 

The  V 

erb  writhe  h 

as  adopted  the  weak  inflection. 

CORRESPONDING   GERMAN   VERBS. 

a     2. 

Treibe, 

trieb. 

getrieben. 

a     4. 

Scheine, 

schien. 

geschienen. 

5. 

Weiss, 

6     6. 

Beisse, 

biss. 

gebissen. 

^     9. 

Reite, 

ritt, 

geritten. 

b  10. 

Scheisse, 

6  12. 

Schraeisse, 

schmiss. 

geschmissen. 

PHILOLOGICAL  CONTRIBDTIOllfl. 
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6  IS.  Streite, 

stritt, 

gestritten. 

i  14.  Streiche, 

Btrich, 

gestrichen. 

15.  Strebe, 

Compare  a  and  b  with 

a  and  b  in 

I  the  English 

forms. 

coKEcaroNDiNo  : 

DUTCn  VERBB. 

2.  Drijf, 

dreef, 

gedreven. 

3.  Rijs, 

rees, 

gereezen. 

4.  SchiJD, 

scheen, 

geschenen. 

5.  Weet, 

gcweten. 

6.  Bijt, 

beet, 

gebeten. 

9.  Rijd, 

reed, 

gereden. 

lO.  Schijt, 

12.  Smijt, 

smeet, 

gesmeten. 

13.  Strijd, 

streed, 

gestreden. 

14.  Strijk, 

streek, 

gestreken. 

This  conjugation  in  Dutch  is  perfectly  regular, 

CONJUGATION  VI. 

This  conjugation  includes  verbs  which  have,  or  rather  originally 
°^  tt«  in  the  present  tense,  au  in  the  past  tense,  and  u  in  the  past 
Participle. 

T^«   English  verbs  belonging  to  this  conjugation  are  1.  bid,  (to 

*^**"^*Qand,)  2.  bow,  8.  choose,  4.  cleave,  (to  divide,)  5.  flee,  6.  flow, 

'•  ^y>    8.  freeze,  9.  grow,  10.  lie,  (to  tell  a  falsehood,)  11.  seethe,  12. 
^^^^9   13,  strow,  14.  sup  or  sop,  15.  tug. 

COKKKSrONDING    GOTHIC    VIRBS. 


-f^res.  indie. 

1.  Biuda, 

2.  Biuga, 

3.  Kiusa, 
5.  Thliuha, 

lO.  Liuga, 
l6.  Tinha, 


past  indie. 
baud,  budun, 
bang,  bugun, 
kaus,  kusun, 
thlauh,  thluhun, 
laug,  lugun, 
tauh,  tuhnn, 


^^is  conjugation  in  Gothic  is  perfectly  regular. 


past  partic. 
budans. 
bugans. 
kusans. 
thluhans. 
lugans. 
tanhans. 


1.  Beode, 

2.  Bnge, 

3.  Ceose, 

4.  Clufe, 

5.  Fleohe, 

6.  Flowe, 

7.  Fleoge, 

8.  Fryse, 


CORRESPOIfDINO    ANGLO-BAZON    VBRDB. 

bead, 

beah,  bugon, 

ceas,  curon, 

cleaf^  clufon, 

fleah, 

fleow, 

fleah,  flugon. 


No.  g-tVoL.  m.   No.  1.1—8. 


freas,  fruron, 


boden. 
bogen. 
coren. 
clofen. 
flogen. 

flogen. 
froren. 
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9.  Growe, 

greow,  greowon,            growen. 

10.  Leoge, 

leah. 

lugon. 

logen. 

11.  Seothe, 

seath, 

sudon,                soden. 

12.  Sceawige, 

13,  Streowige, 

14.  Supo, 

seap,  ! 

3 upon, 

sopen. 

15.  Teo, 

teah. 

tugon, 

togen. 

This  Anglo-Saxon 

conjugation 

is  nearly  regular. 

KNQLIBH    YBKBI. 

1.  Bid, 

bade, 

bidden. 

2.  Bow, 

3.  Choose, 

chose, 

chosen. 

4.  Cleave, 

clove. 

cloven. 

5.  Flee, 

6.  Flow, 

flown. 

7.  Fly, 

flew. 

flown. 

8.  Freeze, 

froze. 

frozen. 

9.  Grow, 

grew. 

grown,  oomp.  Lai  erenciK 

10.  Lie, 

11.  Show, 

shown. 

12.  Strow, 

strown,  comp.  Tj&L  siruo. 

13.  Seethe, 

sod, 

sodden. 

14.  Sup  or  sop. 

whence  deriv 

>.  sop,  soup  and  sapper. 

15.  Tug, 

comp.  Lat^  duco. 

C0KRK8PONDINO  GKRMAN  VKKBI. 

1.  Biete, 

hot. 

geboten. 

2.  Biege, 

bog. 

gebogen. 

3.  Eiese, 

kor. 

gekoren. 

4.  Kliebe, 

klob. 

gekloben. 

5.  Fliehe, 

floh, 

geflohen. 

6.  Fliesse, 

floss, 

geflossen. 

7.  Fliege, 

flog. 

geflogen. 

8.  Friere, 

fror. 

gefroren. 

10.  Lttge, 

log, 

gelogen. 

11.  Siede, 

BOtt, 

gesotteo. 

12.  Schaue, 

13.  Strewe, 

14.  Saufe, 

sofl^. 

gesoffen. 

15.  Ziehe, 

«>g, 

gezogen. 

FHILOLOQICAI.  GONTRIBUTIOKS. 
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OOEKOrolfDINa  IN7T0H   YEMMB. 


1.  Bied, 

boodf 

geboden. 

2.  Buig, 

boog, 

gebogen. 

3.  Eies, 

kooa, 

gekozeD. 

4.  Klief; 

kloof; 

gekloven. 

5.  Vlie, 

7.  Vlieg, 

vloog, 

gevlogen. 

6.  Vliet, 

vlooty 

gevloten. 

8.  Vriea, 

vroor, 

gevroren. 

10.  Lieg, 

loog, 

gelogen. 

11.  Zied, 

zood, 

gczodeD. 

12.  Schonw, 

13.  Stroij, 

14.  Zuip, 

loop, 

gezopen. 

15.  

tofft 

getogOD. 

OONJUOATION  VIL 

T'liia  conjugation  includes  verbs  which  have,  or  rather  originally 
^^^y  a  reduplication  in  the  past  tense,  and  whose  root  terminates  with 
»  Vowel. 

Tbe  English  verbs  belonging  to  this  conjugation  are  1.  blow,  2. 
C'ow,  3.  know,  4.  mow,  6.  snow,  6.  sow,  7.  throw,  8. 

B*or  the  verification  of  this  statement,  we  must  go  back  to  the  older 
Teutonic  dialects. 


Prti.  indie 
6.  


CORKIlPONDINa  QOTHIC  VBKM. 

past  indie, 
whence  deriv,  snaivs. 


pastpartie. 


6.  Saia, 
8.  Vaia, 


saiso. 


saians. 
vaivo,  vaians,  whence  deriv,  vinds. 

This  type  or  model  of  the  seventh  conjugation  in  Gothic  is  per- 
fectly regular.  The  reduplication  of  the  past  tense  is  in  full  vigor, 
*^d  the  root  ends  with  the  vowel  t. 

OOUIBSPONDINO  ANQLO-BAZON    VBRBS. 


1.  Blawe, 

bleow. 

blawen. 

2.  Crawe, 

creow. 

crawen. 

3.  Cnawe, 

cneow. 

cnawen. 

4,  Mawe, 

meow, 

mawen. 

5,  Snawe, 

(besnieved,)  whence  deriv,  snaw. 

6.  Sawe, 

seow, 

sawen,  whence  deriv,  saed. 

1.  Thrawe, 

threow. 

thrawcn. 

8. 

whence 

deriv,  wind. 

These  verbs  are  entirely  regular.    The  root  ends  with  w,  and  the 
reduplication  has  disappeared. 


2^0  PHILOLOGICAL  CO^TRIBUTiOlia 

BMGLIIH  VKKBS. 

1.  Blow,  blew,  blown. 

2.  Crow,  crew,  obs.  (crowed.) 

3.  Know,  knew,  known. 

4.  Mow,  mew,  in  north  of  Eng.  mown. 

5.  Snow,  snew,  in  north  of  Eng.  (snowed,)  whence  deriv.  snow. 

6.  Sow,  sew,  in  north  of  Eng.    sown,  whence  deriv,  seed. 

7.  Throw,  threw,  thrown. 

8.  whence  deriv,  wind. 

Some  obsolete  and  provincial  forms  are  here  given,  because  thej 

aid  our  purpose. 

A  beautiful  analogy  is  here  seen  in  English.  The  Anglo-Saxon  aw 
passes  into  ow ;  and  Anglo-Saxon  eow  into  ew, 

CORRCBPONDING  GERMAN  YCRB8. 

1.  Blahe,  2.  krahe,  4.  mahe,  5.  schneie,  whence  deriv,  schnee, 
6.  sac,  whence  deriv,  s,ii2it,  7.  drehe,  8.  wehe. 

The  roots  for  the  most  part  in  Grerraan  end  in  A,  instead  of  t  or 
w  ;  but  the  strong  inflection  is  entirely  lost. 

CORRESPONDING  DUTCU   VERBS. 

1.  Bloey,  (to  blossom,)  2.  kraay,  4.  maay,  5.  sneeuw,  whence  deriv, 
snecuw,  6.  zaay,  whence  deriv.  zaad,  7.  draay,  8.  waay,  whence  deriv, 
wind,  all  with  weak  inflection. 

CORRESPONDING  LATIN  VERBS. 

1.  Flo,  flare,  flavi. 

2.  Crocio,  comp.  Gr.  x^w^w. 

3.  Nosco,  noscere,  novi ;  comp.  Gr.  yiyvw^fxw,  yvw(fw. 

4.  Meto,  comp.  Gr.  ctjULoo). 

6.  Nivo,  whence  deriv,  nix,  nivis ;  comp.  Gr.  vi^w. 

6.  Sero,  serere,  sevi,  whence  deriv,  semen. 

7.  Veho,  vchere,  vexi ;  whence  deriv,  ventus. 

The  analogy  of  these  verbs  with  the  Teutonic  is  quite  remarkable. 

CONJUGATION  VHI. 

This  conjugation  includes  verbs  which  have,  or  rather  originally 
had,  a  reduplication  in  the  past  tense,  and  whose  root  terminates  in 
a  before  two  consonants. 

The  English  verbs  belonging  to  this  conjugation  are  1.  &11,  2. 

8.  fold,  4.  hang,  5.  hold. 

CORRESPONDING   GOTHIC   VERBS. 

Pres,  indie,  ^>a*^  indie,  past  partic, 

h  2.  Faha,  faifah,  fahans. 

a  3.  Faltha,  faifalth,  falthans. 

b  4.  Ilaha,  haihali,  hahans. 

a  5.  Halda,  haihald,  haldans. 


PHILOLOGICAL  CONTRIBUnONB.  ]1<7 

The  verbs  marked  a  are  perfectly  regular.  Thoee  marked  b  have 
ioet  the  double  consonant  in  the  present  tense.  The  reduplication  of 
the  past  tense  is  complete  in  all  the  verbs. 

coKRnroNDUfa  anolo-bazon  vbrbs. 

a  1.  Fealle,  feoll,  gefeallen. 

^  2.  Fo,  feng,  fangen. 

a  3.  Fealde,  feold,  gefealden. 

^  4.  Ho,  heng,  hangen. 

a  5.  Healde,  heold,  healden. 

I^e  reduplication  has  disappeared.     The  verbs  marked  a  are>eg- 
alar,  and  those  marked  b  are  slightly  irregular,  as  in  Uie  Oothic. 

KNQLUII    VBRBt. 

1.  Fall,  fell,  fallen. 

2. whence  deriv,  fang  and  finger. 

3.  Fold,  (folded,)  (folded.) 

4.  Hang,  liung,  hung. 

5.  Hold,  held,  holden. 

The  English  verbs  follow  no  uniform  analogy.     The  verb  hold  ap- 
P^^rs  to  be  the  regular  form. 

CORKUPONDINO  GERMAN  VRRBI. 


1.  Falle, 

fiel, 

gefallen. 

2.  Fange, 

fieng. 

gefangen. 

3.  Falte, 

fielt. 

gefalten. 

4.  Ilange, 

hieng. 

gehangen. 

5.  Halte, 

hielt, 

gehalten. 

The  reduplication  of  the  past  tense  has  disappeared  ;  but  in  other 
^^^ts  this  model  is  much  more  complete  than  even  the  Gothic. 

CORRSfPONDINO    DUTCn  VKRBI. 

1.  Val,  viel,  gevallen, 

2.  Vang,  ving,  gevangen. 

4.  Hang,  ^ing,  gehangen. 

5.  Houd,  hield,  gehouden. 

These  verbe  are  less  regular  than  the  German. 

CONJUGATION  IX. 

This  conjugation  exhibits  in  Gothic  a  reduplication  in  the  past 
^ose,  and  in  German  a  long  A  before  a  single  consonant  in  the 
present 
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The  English  verbs  with  which  wo  are  here  coDoemed  are  1.  dread, 
2.  let,  3.  sleep. 

CORKESPONDnca   GOnUO  TBRBt. 


Pre9,  indie. 

past  indie.                    past  partic. 

2.  Leta, 

lailot,                           letans. 

3.  Slepa, 

slaifllep,                        slepans. 

OORREIPOXDI5Q   ANGLO-IAXON  VCRBS. 

1.  Dnede, 

dred,                            dneden 

2.  JjSfite, 

let,                               laeten. 

3.  Slape, 

slep,                             slapen. 

BNGUni  YKRBS. 

1.  Dread,  (dreaded,)  (dreaded.) 

2.  Let,  (let,)  (let.) 

3.  Sleep,  (slept,)  (^l^P^*) 
This  conjugation  has  entirely  disappeared  in  English. 

CORRUrONDINO   GKRMAN  VBRBt. 

2.  Lasse,  liess,  gelassen. 

3.  Schl&fe  schlief,  geschl&fen. 

CORROFONDINa    DUTCH  YBRM. 

2.  Laat,  liet,  gelaten. 

3.  Slaap,  sliep,  geslapen. 

CORRnrONDING   OLD   FRIE8IC  VKRBR.'     ' 

3.  Slepa,  (slept,)  slepen. 

CONJUGATION  X. 

This  conjugation  exhibits  in  Gothic  a  reduplication  in  the  past 
tense,  and  in  Gennan  {t^^aa^  (a  strengthened  by  guna,)  in  the  present 
and  participle. 

The  Englij^h  verbs  with  which  we  are  here  concerned  are,  1.  greet, 
2. 3. 4.  touch. 


Pres,  indie. 

p€LSt  indie. 

past  partic. 

1.  Greta, 

gaigrot, 

gretans. 

2.  Fleka, 

faiflok, 

fiekans. 

3.  Hropja, 

(hropida,) 

(hropiths.) 

4.  Teka, 

taitok. 

tekans. 

This  Gothic  conjugation  is  regular,  except 

that 

hropja  has  adopted 

the  weak  inflection. 

OORRBSPONDINO    ANOLO-BAXON 

▼EMS. 

1.  Grete, 

(grette,) 

greiten. 

3.  Hrepe, 

hreop, 

hrepen. 
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BNGLISH  VEKB8. 

1.  Greet,  (greeted,)  (greeted.) 

2. 

4.  Touch,  (touched,)  (touched,) 

This  conjugation  has  entirely  disappeared  in  English. 

COR&ItrONOINO  OEKMAN   VERBS. 

1.  Griisse,  

3.  Rufe,  rief,  gerufcn. 

COERBBPONDINO   DUTCH  VERBS. 

1.  Greet,  

3.  Roep,  riep,  geroepen. 

Compare  in  Latin  2.  plango^  4.  tango^  perf.  tetigi^  with  reduplica- 

tioo. 

CONJUGATION  XL 

This  conjugation  includes  verbs  which  have,  or  rather  originally 
had,  ai  {i  strengthened  by  guna,)  in  all  the  forms,  and  a  reduplication 
also  in  the  past  tense. 

The  only  verbs  in  English  with  which  we  are  hero  concerned  are 
1.  hight,  (in  behight,)  2.  laugh,  3. 

OORRESrONDINO  GOTHIC   VERBS. 

Pres.  indie,  past  indie,  past  partie, 

1.  Haita,  haihait,  haitans. 

2.  Laika,  lailaik,  laikans. 

3.  Skaida,  skaiskaid,  skaidans. 

The  type  or  model  of  this  conjugation  in  Gothic  is  perfect ;  and 
^e  reduplication  appears  in  full  vigor. 

CORRESPONDING   ANGLO-SAXON   VERBS. 

1.  Hate,  het,  heton,  haten. 

2.  Lace,  lee,  lecon,  lacen. 

3.  Sceade,  sceod,  sceodon,  sceaden. 

This  conjugation  is  nearly  regular  in  Anglo-Saxon,  but  the  redu> 
plication  has  disappeared. 

BNOUSH  VERBS. 

1.  i^^hight,  obs.    ^hot,  ohs,  hoten,  ohs, 

2.  Laugh,  (laughed,)  (laughed.) 

3. whence  deriv,  sheathe  and  shide. 

Nothing  remains  of  this  conjugation  in  English  but  the  obsolete 
fenns  bekot  and  hehoten, 

CORRESFONDING   GERMAN  VERBS. 

1.  Heisse,  

2.  Lache,  

3.  Scheide,  '         schied,  geschieden,  whence  deriv,  scheide* 
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CORKBSrONDUfO   DUTCH   VSKBt. 

2.  Lagch,  gelagchen. 

3.  Sclicid,  

CORRESPONDING    OLD   FRIBBIC   TIRM. 

3.  Sketha,  '  skote,  skat 

Compare  in  Latin,  1.  citOy  3.  scindoy  perf.  scicidi,  with  reduplicadon. 

CONJUGATION  XII. 

This  conjugation  includes  verbs  which  have,  or  rather  originallj  had, 
au  (u  strengthened  by  guna,)  in  all  the  forms,  and  a  reduplication 
also  in  the  past  tense. 

The  English  verbs  which  are  here  to  be  considered,  are,  1.  eke,  2. 
hew,  3,  leap,  4.  toss. 

CORRKfPONDINO  GOTHIC  VBRM. 

Pres.  indie.  past  indie,  past  partic, 

].  Auka,  aiauk,  aukans. 

3.  Hlaupa,  hlaihlaup,  hlaupans. 

4.  Stauta,  staistaut,  stautans. 

The  tjpo  or  model  of  this  conjugation  in  Gothic  is  perfect,  and  the 
reduplication  appears  in  full  vigor. 

CORRCSrONDING    ANGLO-SAXON   TKRBI. 

1.  Ece,  (ecte,)  (geeced.) 
a  2.  Heawe,                     heow,  heawen. 
a  3.  Illeape,                    hleop,  hleapen. 

The  reduplication  has  disappeared  as  in  the  other  Teutonic  dialects, 
and  the  verbs  marked  a  have  imitated  Conjugation  VIIL 

ENGLISH   VERBS. 

1.  Eke,  (eked,)  (eked.) 

2.  new,  (hewed,)  hawiij  whence  deriv.  hoe. 

3.  Leap,  lope,  o6«.  (lept,)  irAencerfmv.  lope. 

4.  Toss,  (tost,)  (tost.) 

Nothing  remains  of  this  conjugation  in  English,  but  the  participle 
keuniy  and  the  obsolete  past  tense  lope. 

COBBRSPONDING  GERVAN  VERBS. 

2.  Uaue,  hieb,  gchieben. 

3.  Laufe,  lief,  gclaufen. 

4.  Stosse,  stiess,  gestossen. 

The  peculiarities  of  this  conjugation  are  entirely  lost  in  German. 

COBBESPOIOJING  DXJTCn  VEBBS. 

2.  Houw,  hieuw,  gehouwen. 

3.  Loop,  liep,  geloopen. 

4.  Stoot,  stiet,  gestooten. 
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CORBESPOKDING    OLD  FBIESIC  VERBS. 

1.  Aka,  aken. 

3.  Hlapa,  hlep,  hlepen. 

4.  Steta,  stolen. 

Compare  in  Latin,  1,  augeo,  4.  tundo,  pert*,  tutudi,  with  reduplica- 
tioo. 

II.  ENGLISH  WEAKLY  INFLECTED  VERBS. 

In  weakly  inflect-ed  verbs,  the  past  indicative  and  the  past  partici- 
ple are  formed  alike. 

In  these  verbs  tlie  present  tense  is  the  root,  and  not  the  past  tense 
*s  in  the  strongly  inflected  verbs. 

There  are  two  processes  for  weakly  inflected  verbs,  which  differ 

^n  as  to  tlieir  age ;  the  one  more  ancient,  according  to  which  the 

?^t  tense  and  the  past  participle  end  in  d  or  t ;  and  the  other  more 

modern,  which  forms  the  past  tense  and  the  past  participle  by  adding 

^  ^  the  root 

■^"^  first  of  these  processes  forms  two  conjugations,  and  the  latter 
process  one  conjugation  of  weakly  inflected  verbs. 

CONJUGATION  I. 

^^^5^  conjugation  includes  verbs  which  form  the  past  tense  and  the 
P«8t  participle  by  adding  d  ox  t ;  as, 

^'  -fiay^laid  ;  comj).  AngloSRX.  lecf/an,  iede,  peled.  Sopay^paid, 
^^  I^r.  payer^  and  stay,  staid^  from  Fr.  Stayer  ;  which,  although  of 
^'®'STi  origin,  have  followed  suit  to  lay^  laid, 

•Say,  said  ;  comp.  Anglo-Sax.  secgan^  scede,  gesasd.  The  sug- 
gesuc^x^  of  Dr.  Webster,  that  said  is  a  contraction  of  sayed^  has  no 
^'^^^cal  support 

•  Jlaue,  had  ;  comp.  Anglo-Sax.  habban,  hce/de,  hcp/ed.     So  Jlee, 
^    *     shoe^  shod.    Also  clothe^  past  participle  clad  ;  do,  past  tense  did. 

•  Make,  made ;  comp.  Anglo  Sax.  macian^  macode,  macod.     The 
^»o-Saxon  form  leads  us  to  expect  maked. 

^*    Jlear,  heard;  comp.  Anglo- Sax.  kyrariy  hyrde,  hyred, 
'    Deal,  dealt;  comp,  AngioSsLX,  dcelan,  dcelde,  gedceled.     So  feel, 
^      >    kneel,  knelt, 

*•    Spill,  spilt;    comp.  Anglo-Sax.  spillan,  spilde,  spilled.      So 
'^^'^,  dwelt ;  spell,  spelt, 
"•  Mean,  meant  ;  comp.  Anglo-Sax.  mcenan,  mcende, 
^»     Creep,  crept ;  comp.  Anglo-Sax.  creopan,  creap,  cropen.     So 
^^P^shpt;  sweep,  swept  ;  weep,  wept.     These  verbs  in  Anglo-Saxon 
^^in  the  ancient  strong  inflection. 

10.  Keep,  kept ;  comp.  Anglo-Sax.  cepan,  cepte, 

11.  Lose,  lost;  comp.  Anglo -Sax.  losian,  losode,  losod.     The  An- 
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glo  Saxon  form  Icada  us  to  expect  losed.    So  pass,  past  participle 
pasty  from  Fr.  passer  ;  toss,  tost,  from  Fr.  tasser. 

12.  Cleave,  clef t ;  comp.  Anglo-Sax.  clijian,  clifode.  So  bereave, 
bereft.  The  Anglo-Saxon  form  leads  us  to  expect  cleaved  SLud,  bereaved, 
which  are  also  in  use. 

13.  Leave,  left ;  comp.  Anglo-Sax.  laefan,  loefde,  Icefed,  So  the 
ptist  participle  adrift. 

Rem.  1.  The  termination  d,  which  is  the  appropriate  exponent  of 
the  past  tense  and  past  participle,  is  retained  after  a  vowel,  or  after 
the  semi-vowel  r.  See  Nos.  1  to  6.  The  termination  d  becomes  t 
after  consonants  only.     See  Nos.  6  to  13. 

Rem.  2.  The  long  vowel,  if  any,  of  the  original  verb,  is  often  short- 
ened ;  as  said,  had,  fled,  shod,  clad,  did,  heard,  dealt,  felt,  meant, 
crept,  slept,  swept,  wept,  kept,  lost,  cleft,  bereft,  left,  adrift. 

Rem.  3.  A  subtonic  mute  is  sometimes  changed  into  the  corre- 
sponding atonic;  as  lose,  lost ;  cleave,  clef t ;  bereave,  bereft;  leave, 
left.     The  atonic,  however,  is  rather  the  original  form. 

CONJUGATION  II. 

This  conjugation  includes  verbs  ending  in  d  or  t,  which  require  no 
addition  oi  d  ox  t  to  form  the  past  tense  and  past  participle  ;  as  bid, 
rid,  bestead,  shed,  shred,  spread  ;  bleed,  breed,  feed,  lead,  read,  speed  ; 
burst,  cast,  cost,  cut,  hit,  hurt,  knit,  let,  put,  quit,  set,  shut,  slit,  split, 
spit,  thrust,  stocat ;  wet,  whet ;  eat,  meet,  shoot,  light ;  bend,  build^ 
gild,  lend,  raid,  send,  spend,  wend,  whence  went. 

Rem.  1.  The  termination  d,  the  appropriate  exponent,  is  retained, 
as  before,  after  a  vowel ;  but  changed  into  /,  when  it  comes  after  a 
consonant;  i\&  bend,  bent ;  build,  built;  gird, girt;  lend ^  lent ;  rend, 
rent;  send,  sent;  spend,  spent;  wend,  whence  went. 

Rem.  2.  The  long  vowel,  if. any,  is  shortened,  as  before;  as  bled, 
bred,  fed,  led,  read,  (pronounced  red,)  sped  ;  eat,  (pronounced  et^ 
met,  shot,  lit  from  light. 

Rem.  3.  Nearly  all  of  these  verbs  are  of  Teutonic  origin,  some  of 
them  retaining  the  strong  inflection  in  Anglo-Saxon;  as  bid,  burst, 
let,  slit,  eat,  shoot.  Some  few  are  of  Latin  or  French  origin  ;  as  cost, 
from  Lat.  constare  ;  cut ;  hurt,  from  Fr.  heurter. 

CONJUGATION  III 

This  conjugation  includes  verbs  which,  according  to  the  more  mod- 
ern and  now  existing  process,  form  the  past  tense  and  the  past  par- 
ticiple by  adding  ed  ;  as, 

1.  End,  ended.     So  fend,  mend,  tend,  of  Latin  origin. 

2.  Plant,  planted.     So  chant,  grant,  pant,  of  Latin  origin. 

3.  Wade,  waded.     So  trade,  cede,  of  Latin  origin. 
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4.  Hate,  hated.     So  rate,  sate,  of  Latin  origin. 

5.  Mad,  madded.     So  add,  of  Latin  origin. 

6.  Fit,  fitted.     So  admit,  remit,  of  Latin  origin. 

7.  Dry,  dried.     So  cry,  justify,  of  Latin  origin. 

8.  Sway,  swayed.     So  decay,  pray,  of  Latin  origin. 

9.  Kill,  killed.     So  repel,  dispel,  of  Latin  origin. 
10.  Love,  loved.     So  move,  of  Latin  origin. 

Rem.  L  These  examples  fall  phonetically  under  the  same  rule. 
For  the  mute  e,  in  Nos.  3,  4,  10,  is  merely  an  orthographical  expe- 
dient; the  interchange  of  y  and  i,  in  No.  7,  is  merely  orthographic ; 
and  the  doubling  of  the  final  letter  in  Nos.  6,  6,  is  merely  to  pre- 
serve the  vowel-sound  short. 

Rem.  2.  Of  these  examples,  those  preceded  by  d  or  t,  retain  the  e 
with  most  firmness;  as  ended,  planted,  waded,  hated.  They  had 
commenced  even  in  Anglo-Saxon  to  require  a  vowel  sound  before  the 
d;  &s  endode,  plantode,  hatode,  eardode,  weardode. 

Rem.  3.  Li  poetry  the  e  is  often  omitted,  (except  in  the  cases  noticed 
under  Rem.  2.)  and  an  apostrophe  takes  its  place.  It  is  the  preroga- 
tive of  poetry  to  use  old  forms. 

Rem.  4.  The  spoken  dialect  has  a  strong  tendency  to  omit  the  e, 
(except  in  the  cases  noticed  under  Rem.  2.)  and  also  to  change  d  into 
',  after  sharp  or  atonic  mutes ;  as  filld,  slamd,  fand,  slurd,  cryd, 
iirayd,  chewd ;  also  stept  compared  with  stabd ;  quaft  with  movd ; 
iatcht  with  judgd ;  lookt  with  hragd  ;  tost  with  whizd ;  pluckt, 
P^ht,  etc.  In  prosaic  declamation,  and  in  solemn  reading,  the  e  is 
retained. 

Rem.  5.  In  adjectives  and  adverbs,  formed  from  participles,  the  e  is 
not  omitted ;  as,  a  learned  man ;  confessedly. 

m.  ENGUSH  VERBS  OF  THE  MIXED  CONJUGATION. 

Besides  the  strongly  inflected  verbs  and  the  weakly  inflected  verbs, 
there  is  another,  a  small  class,  which  combine  the  two  modes  of  in- 
flection. That  is,  some  verbs,  in  the  past  tense  and  the  past  partici- 
ple, not  only  change  the  radical  vowel  after  tlie  ancient  mode  of  in- 
flation, but  also  adopt  the  termination  appropriate  to  the  modern  one. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  this  class  of  verbs. 


Pres,  indie. 

past  indie. 

past  partic. 

1.  Beseech, 

besought, 

besought. 

2.  Bring, 

brought, 

brought. 

3.  Buy, 

bought. 

bought. 

4.  Catch, 

caught, 

caught. 

6.  Fetch 

faught,  obs. 

faught,  obs. 

6.  May, 

might,  also, 

mought,  or  mote,  o& 
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as, 


7.  Pitch, 

pight,  obs. 

pight,  obs. 

8.  Reach, 

raught,  ohs. 

raught,  obs. 

0.  Seek, 

sought, 

sought 

10.  Teach, 

taught, 

taught 

11.  Think, 

thought, 

thought 

12.  Work, 

wrought, 

wrought 

This  mixed  mode  of 

conjugating  these  verbs  existed  in  the  Angl 

ixon  language,  from  which  the  English  language  is  derived  ;  aa^ 

2.  Bringe, 

brohte. 

gebroht 

3.  Bjcge, 

bohte. 

geboht 

5.  Fecce, 

6.  Maeg, 

mihte. 

8.  Raece, 

rahte, 

geraeht 

9.  Sece, 

sohte. 

gesoht 

10.  Taece, 

tajhte, 

t^ht 

11.  Thence, 

thohte. 

gethoht 

12.  Wyrce, 

worhte. 

geworht 

Also  in  Gothic, 

the 

most  ancient  form  of  the  Teutonic  language 

1 

2.  Brigga, 

brahta, 

briggans. 

3.  Bugja, 

bauhta. 

6.  Mag, 

roahta. 

10.  Teiha, 

11.  Tliagkja, 

thahta. 

12.  Vaurkja, 

vaurhta. 

This  mixed  conjugation  exists  also  in 

modern  German ;  as. 

2.  Bringe, 

brachte, 

gebracht 

6.  Mag, 

mochte, 

gemocht 

8.  Reiche. 

9.  Suche. 

10.  Zeihe, 

11.  Donke, 

dachte. 

gedacht 

12.  Wirke. 

Also  in  Dutch ; 

as. 

2.  Breng, 

bragt. 

gebragt. 

6.  Mag, 

raogt, 

gemogt. 

8.  Reik. 

9.  Zoek, 

zocht. 

gczocht 

11.  Denk, 

dacbt. 

gedacht 

12.  Werk, 

wrocht. 

gewrocht 

J.  W.  Ok 


1  MENTAL  SCIENCE  AS  A  BRANCH  OF  EDUCATION* 

BT    EBY.    JOSEPH    HAVEN,     A.    M., 
PROrKSIOR  IN  AMBXRST  COLLKOX. 


I  DEEM  it  a  privilege  to  address  to-day  a  convocation  of  Teachers 
and  of  the  friends  of  education,  convened  from  all  portions  of  the 
country  in  this  our  noble  old  Bay  State ; — a  State  distinguished  from 
the  first  for  its  regard  for  religion,  for  liberty,  and  for  education. 
May  the  time  never  come  when  its  attachment  to  any  one  of  these 
g^at  principles  shall  be  less. 

The  vocation  of  the  teacher  is  one  which,  viewed  in  all  its  rela- 
^ons,  is  hardly  second  to  any  other  in  honor,  and  importance.     Much  is 
entrusted  to  him,  much  required  of  him.     To  meet  these  demands, 
^e  must  be  a  man  of  large  and  liberal  culture,  knowing  the  things 
^hich  he  is  to  teach,  and  knowing  much  besides.     Every  year  en- 
larges the  sphere  and  carries  farther  and  farther  out  the  boundary  line 
^*  bis  dominion,  brings  new  sciences  into  his  field  of  labor,  and  ele- 
^ates  the  standard  of  his  necessary  qualifications.     He  must  teach 
^ore  things,  and  he  must  teach  them  better.     Time  was  when  a  few 
simple  elements  constituted  the  amount  of  his  stock  in  trade.     To 
^^^tion  arithmetic,  geography,  reading,  writing  and  spelling,  was  to 
p^e  a  complete  catalogue  of  the  branches  taught  in  our  schools.     It 
^^t  so  now.     It  will  never  be  so  again.     In  these  matters  our 
^Untry  never  moves  backward.     The  people  have  discovered  that 
.  ^^e  are  many  things  which  it  is  useful  for  man  on  the  earth  to  know, 
^  ttat  they  have  the  right  to  know  them ; — the  child  of  the  poor 
^^  as  well  as  of  the  rich ;  in  the  free  school  as  well  as  in  the  acad- 
y>  and  the  college ;  and  they  mean  that  he  shall  know  them.     At 
.    ^  ^oors  of  our  public  schools,  of  every  higher  grade,  stand  knock- 
^  already,  an  array  of  sciences  that  would  have  astonished  the  sa- 
*^    of  the  last  generation.     Natural  Philosophy,  History,  Physiol- 
^^>    Botany,  Chemistry,  Astronomy,   Physical  Geography,  and  I 
^'W"  not  how  many  other  sciences, — all  clamoring  for  admission  ; 
^^  for  one  I  predict  they  will  get  in.     The  people  will  know  these 
^^^§s,  and  will  insist  that  their  own  children  shall  know  them,  nor  is 
^i"©  any  reason  why  they  should  not  know  them. 
^  The  teacher  must  keep  up  with  this  demand.     The  tide  of  public 

P^tiion,  of  public  intelligence  and  information,  in  a  great  and  free 
"Vi » ■ 
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nation  like  our  own  never  sets  backward.  It  moves  on  and  bnw 
schools  and  corarnittees,  and  teachers  advance  with  it,  or  are  0 
before  it 

With  this  demand  for  a  higher  education,  a  larger  and  more 
ral  culture,  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  to  conduct  the  educatioi 
the  youDg,  the  teachers  of  the  present  day  are,  to  a  great  extent 
nestly  and  cordially  complying.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find,  in 
country,  a  body  of  men  devoted  to  education,  possessing  a  1 
share  of  general  information,  a  higher  mental  culture  and  traini^,^ 
men  of  larger  views,  and  higher  aims,  than  the  teachers  of  the  put^ 
schools  of  New  England,  and  especially  of  Massachusetts.  I  say  t^ 
without  reserve  or  qualification  ;  I  say  it  with  pleasure  and  pride  ^ 
say  it  after  a  careful  observation  of  the  school  systems  of  our  o^ 
and  of  other  countries. 

Among  the  various  branches  of  useful  science,  all  demanding  the  ^ 
tention  of  the  well  informed,  and  well  educated  man,  of  the  preset 
day,  there  is  one  whose  claims  to  general  attention  have  I  fear  be€S 
somewhat  overlooked  in  our  country.  Allow  me  then  the  privileg 
of  directing  your  attention  on  this  occasion  to  the  importance  of  tb 
science  of  the  human  mind,  as  a  distinct  branch  of  knowledge,  eia 
titled  to  a  high  place  in  the  course  of  study  which  every  true  schohi 
and  every  well  informed  man  marks  out  for  himself,  and  especiaD; 
worthy  the  attention  of  those  who  are  to  guide  the  education  d 
others. 

I  am  aware  that  in  presenting  such  a  subject,  I  may  seem  to  some 
to  have  forgotten  the  character  and  objects  of  the  present  association 
What  has  the  science  of  the  human  mind  to  do  with  schools  an^ 
school-teaching,  they  may  ask.  This  question  I  will  endeavor  to  an- 
swer before  I  sit  down.  Unless,  however,  I  do  very  much  mistake  Hki 
character  of  my  audience,  I  see  before  me  to-day  men  who  are  de- 
termined to  omit  no  effort  to  attain  that  discipline  of  all  the  mental 
powers,  that  range  of  thought,  that  wide  and  large  culture,  that  shall 
best  qualify  them  for  their  noble  work.  To  such  men  my  theme  is 
appropriate,  and  to  such  I  address  myself. 

Many  causes  it  must  be  confessed,  have  hitherto  contributed  to  the 
comparative  neglect  of  mental  science  in  our  own  country. 

The  nature  of  the  science  is  such  that  its  benefits  are  not  immedi- 
ately apparent.  Men,  the  dullest,  and  most  uneducated,  can  see  some 
use  in  Chemistry,  or  Botany.  They  teach  how  to  analyze  soils,  and 
how  to  raise  hotter  crops.  Natural  Philosophy  may  be  of  service  to 
the  mechanic.  Physiology  well  understood,  may  tend  to  lengthen 
life,  and  shorten  the  physician's  bill.     But  what  can  possibly  come  of 
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mental  ideDCd,  they  do  not  so  readily  pereeive.  It  has  no  petont, 
obrioofly  practical  results  to  show.  Its  region  of  thought  lies  removed 
■omewhat  from  the  actual  observation  of  men.  It  has  no  splendid 
cabineti  or  museums  to  throw  open  to  the  gaze  of  the  astonished 
multitude.  It  can  not  point  you  to  its  raagniticent  collections,  em- 
braciDg  ^ecimens  of  all  the  known  varieties  of  thought  and  feeling ; 
nor  can  it  illustrate  by  curious  instruments,  in  brass,  and  wood,  and 
^lass,  and  iron,  and  by  nice  experiments  unfold  the  secret  working  of 
the  laws  of  association,  or  memory,  or  imagination — all  the  wonder- 
ful alchemy  of  thought,  and  of  our  curious  inner  life.  Its  simple 
pages  present  not  even  one  poor  diagram  to  catch  the  eye  of  the  cu- 
rious. 

And  then  it  has  no  great  discoveries  to  make  and  to  announce,  no 

brilliant  rewards  to  bestow  on  its  votaries.     Any  man  of  mcxlerato  pa- 
tience and  skill,  and  a  glass  of  medium  power,  stands  a  roasonablo  chance 
of  discovering  a  half  dozen  new  asteroids  between  Mars  and  Jupiter,  the 
first  clear  night,  and  then  goes  his  name  ad  astra,  and  then  comes,  by 
return  mail,  a  diploma  from  the  royal  society,  and  a  gold  suuiT-box  from 
the  crown  of  Russia,  or  the  crown  prince  of  Seringapatam.  Not  so  in 
mental  science — not  even  in  the  present  disturbed  state  of  affairs,  not 
in  the  wildest  and  most  excited  political  gathering,  could  one  hope  to 
discover  several  new  passions  in  exercise,  or  a  brace  of  new  intellect- 
ual faculties  in  full  play.     Or  even  if  you  were  so  fortunate  as  that, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  world  would  even  take  the  trouble  to 
inquire  your  name,  or  the  Czar  tliink  it  incumbent  on  him  to  pro- 
vide you  with  snuff-boxes.     But  more  than  all,  and  as  I  suppose,  the 
chief  obstacle  to  the  more  general  cultivation  of  mental  science,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  exclusively  practical  and  active  tendencies  of  the  age. 
We  are  by  nature  a  stirring,  busy,  enterprising  people,  given  more  to 
•ction  than  to  thought     An  age  of  action  is  seldom  also  an  age  of 
"^uection.    External  life  demands  the  energies  of  a  new  people,  and 
•  'Jew  state.     The  elements  are  to  be  subdued,  cities  to  be  built, 
fountains  to  be  leveled,  graded,  tunnelled,  roads  constructed,  and  a 
^ousafld  other  useful  and  practical  works  to  be  wrought,  before  the 
I^^ocl  comes  of  golden  aflfluence,  and  leisure,  and  genial  task,  and 
"^fined  culture,  which  can  at  once  appreciate  and  reward  the  higher 
^*ts  of  scientific  investigation.     That  age  will  come ;  but  it  is  not 
^^^     Meanwhile  he  who  devotes  himself  to  a  pursuit  so  little  accor- 
^^t  with  the  more  directly  practical  tendencies  of  the  age,  must  be 
^^tent  to  pursue  his  way  with  little  encouragement  from  without, 
*^^tle  reward  save  that  of  his  own  highest  culture,  and  the  sweet  de- 
"ght  of  his  own  conscious  advance  in  that  true  wisdom,  and  those 
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loftier  attainments,  which  like  divine  truth  come  not  with  obeerration 
of  men. 

The  causes  at  which  we  have  now  glanced  may  account  in  part  for 
the  comparative  neglect  of  the  science  of  the  miud  in  our  own  eoira- 
try.     What  then  are  the  reasons,  if  any   there  may   be,  why  the , 
science  of  which  we  speak  should  be  regarded  as  at  least  of  equal 
importance  with  others,  in  a  course  of  liberal  study. 

The  importance  of  this  branch  of  education  will  be  apparent,  if  we 
consider  its  relative  position  with  regard  to  other  sciences.  As  we  go 
forth  into  the  great  field  of  truth,  and  among  the  works  of  God,  and 
begin  to  explore  and  observe  the  things  that  lie  around  us,  we  find 
indeed  nothing  unworthy  our  regard,  but  not  all  things  equally 
worthy.  The  ground  on  which  we  tread,  and  the  solid  rock,  demand 
and  repay  our  careful  investigation ;  but  when  we  pass  from  these  to 
the  contemplation  of  vegetable  life, — when  we  turn  our  eye  from  the 
soil  to  the  little  flower  that  grows  and  blooms  upon  it,  we  are  con- 
scious of  advance,  of  reaching  a  higher  stage  of  art,  a  higher  depart- 
ment of  creation.  Passing  on  still  to  the  forms  of  animal  existence, 
we  are  conscious  still  of  the  ascending  series.  The  shell  minutely  beau- 
tifully wrought,  that  lies  by  the  shore  of  the  deep-sounding  sea,  and 
listens  ever  to  its  roar,  the  insect  rejoicing  in  the  sun-beam,  the  thou- 
sand forms  of  life  that  flutter  in  the  air,  and  creep  the  earth,  and  leap 
up  in  the  waters,  and  bound  in  all  the  consciousness  of  freedom,  and 
strength,  and  vigorous  life  along  the  mountains  and  over  the  plains, 
these  attbrd  us  a  higher  field  of  study  than  mere  inanimate  existence, 
however  curious  and  delicate  may  be  its  organization.  When  from 
these  we  pass  on  to  observe  and  study  man  himself,  the  lord  of  thin 
entire  creation,  when  we  make  his  nature,  his  physical  structure,  his 
habits,  his  languages,  his  cities,  his  laws,  his  arts,  his  wonderful  crea- 
tions, the  objects  of  our  careful  study,  how  much  higher  have  wo 
ascended  in  the  scale  of  being  and  in  the  sphere  of  our  explorations. 

But  when,  turning  from  all  these,  we  make  the  mind  of  man  him- 
self our  study,  we  find  ourselves  at  once  in  a  region  from  which  we 
overlook  the  whole  wide  field  of  previous  investigation,  and  toward 
which  all  these  other  sciences  conduct,  as  different  paths  along  the 
mountain  side,  starting  from  diflferent  points,  and  running  in  different 
directions,  but  all  converging  toward,  and  coming  out  at  last  upon  a 
common  terminus  at  the  summit.  That  summit  and  common  ter- 
minus of  sciences  is  the  science  of  mind.  As  the  mineral,  the  vege- 
table, the  insect,  the  animal,  in  their  varied  and  wonderful  organiza- 
tions, are  all  and  necessarily  inferior  to  man,  so  is  the  science  of  them, 
however  important  and  useful,  of  necessity  inferior  to  the  science  of 
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Din  Uottelf ;  and  as  the  human  body,  wonderful  in  its  structure, 
amooB  in  its  mechanism  and  its  laws,  is  nevertheless  inferior  in  dig- 
Dii]r  lod  worth  to  the  spirit  that  dwells  within,  and  is  the  true  lord 
of  this  £ur  castle  and  domain,  so  is  the  science  of  tiie  body,  its 
meehinism,  chemistry,  anatomy,  Inw^,  inferior  to  the  science  of  the 
mind,  the  divinity  within. 

Many  of  the  sciences  which  are  justly  regarded  as  among  the  most 
ooUe  are  themselves  the  creations  of  the  mind.  In  some  sense  all 
ideoce  may  be  so  regarded.  The  materials  furnished  by  nature  are 
put  together  and  framed  into  a  science  by  the  intelligent  mind.  In 
some  cases,  however,  the  very  jpaterials  seem  to  be  the  creations  of  the 
mind— instruments  which  it  devises  to  aid  it  in  its  progress,  and  with 
vhich  it  works  upon  still  higher  creations,  as  a  mighty  army,  in  its 
RBfltless  march,  builds  tlie  roads,  bridges  the  streams,  levels  the 
mountains,  to  make  itself  a  way.  Of  this  sort  seems  to  me  the 
Mienoe  of  number  and  quantity ;  when  duly  appreciated,  in  all  its 
extent,  and  range,  and  precision  and  power,  truly  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  products  of  human  ingenuity  and  skill — for  such  un- 
questionably it  is — a  pure  creation  of  the  mind.  Observe  now  this 
man  of  number  and  of  quantity ;  how  starting  with  a  few  self-evi- 
dent and  simple  truths,  manufacturing  out  of  his  own  brain  and  fancy, 
such  simple  instruments  to  aid  him,  as  a  point,  a  line,  and  a  circle, 
not  one  of  which  is  ever  to  be  found  in  the  actual,  real  world,  not 
one  of  which  has  any  existence  save  in  his  own  imagination,  he  goes 
on  to  combine  and  construct  with  these  until  he  builds  up  a  tower 
vHose  top  reaches  the  skies,  and  from  that  lofty  and  impregnable 
tower,  his  castle,  his  fortress,  which  notliing  can  shake,  from  wliich 
nothing  can  drive  him,  this  man,  this  presumptuous  builder,  calmly 
measures  off  the  courses  of  the  stars,  and  calls  their  names,  and 
spans  their  dimensions,  and  weighs  their  bulk,  and  measures  their 
*peed^  and  announces  their  coming,  yet  afar  ofl^  and  with  his  magic 
t^be  follows  them  in  their  distant  flight  through  the  wilderness  of 
*P^«  Is  anytliing  I  ask  more  strange,  more  admirable  than  this  ? 
^^  I  reply,  there  is  one  thing  more  wonderful  even  than  this,  and 
that  is  the  mind  that  devised,  constructed,  and  executed  this  science, 
and  now  works  with  it  as  its  mighty  and  magic  instrument ;  and  he 
that  would  observe  the  most  curious  and  wonderful  thing  of  till,  must 
I'iare  the  figures,  and  the  diagrams,  the  lines  and  circles,  the  tubes, 
wd  the  tables,  with  which  this  man  works,  and  study  the  tnan  him- 
*^f^i  the  workman. 

So  also  are  the  creations  of  art,  beautiful,  wonderful,  as  seen  in  the 
canvass  which  warms,  and  glows,  and  moves  into  life  and  passion  as 
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you  gaze,  or  in  the  chiselled  marble  that  with  serene,  calm  feature 
stands  and  looks  upon  you,  all  motionless,  all  passionless,  yet  as  if 
cognizant  of  your  inmost  being, — an  ideal  presence  drawing  you  to 
itself  as  by  a  species  of  enchantment,  till  a  mysterious  sympathy  springs 
up  between  you  and  it, — this  too  is  wonderful, — this,  and  the  art  that 
can  do  this.  And  yet  one  thing  is  more  so, — the  mind  that  can  con- 
trive and  execute  this  work  of  art. 

So  is  it  also,  with  human  language.  Take  that  grandest  and  most 
majestic  of  them  all,  the  Hebrew  ;  take  that  richest  and  most  finished 
of  them  all,  the  Greek.  You  have  that  which  may  well  receive,  as  it 
well  deserves  your  closest  study,  and  your  warmest  admiration.  But 
after  all,  is  it  not  chiefly  interesting  as  one  of  the  productions  of  the 
human  mind,  illustrating  the  laws,  and  developing  the  hidden  struc- 
ture of  that  mind  ?  The  richness,  the  affluence,  the  elegance,  the  ex- 
actness, the  beauty,  of  what  are  these  the  qualities  ?  Where  did  they 
dwell  ?  In  the  Greek  language,  or  in  the  Greek  mind  ?  Which  is, 
of  the  two,  the  more  wonderful  and  worthy  of  study,  the  statue,  obe- 
lisk, cathedral,  with  it*  solemn  aisle,  and  overhanging  dome,  or  the 
mind  that  devised  and  wrought  out  these  things,  that  saw  them  when 
as  yet  they  were  not,  saw  them  in  all  their  perfectness  as  they  were 
to  be? — which  of  the  two,  the  instrument,  or  the  instrument-maker  ? — 
which  of  the  two,  the  Greek  language,  or  the  Greek  mind,  that  called 
into  being  and  use  such  an  instrument  of  speech?  And  of  which  is 
the  science  most  nobl«^  and  most  worthy  of  regard  ? 

I  admire  the  genius  of  a  Kepler,  a  Copernicus,  a  Newton.  I  sym- 
pathize with  their  enthusiasm  as  they  develop  the  laws,  and  study  the 
movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  I  look  through  the  telescope,  not 
without  a  feeling  of  awe,  as  it  seems  to  lift  me  up,  and  bear  me  away 
into  the  infinite,  and  bring  mo  near  those  stately  orbs  that  beyond  the 
ken  of  human  vision  dwell  in  the  silence  and  unbroken  stillness  of 
their  own  eternity.  But  there  is  one  thing  which  fills  my  whole  being 
with  yet  a  deeper  awe  and  reverence  than  even  those  majestic  orbs  ; — 
that  is,  the  mind  that  from  this,  its  lowly  dwelling  on  the  earth,  in  all 
th<?  weakness  and  the  ignorance  of  its  earthly  condition,  looking  out 
afar  into  those  clear  deep  spaces,  can  by  patient  observation,  discover 
the  hidden  laws,  and  spell  out  the  complicated  movements  of  that 
vast  and  busy  orrery  of  worlds. 

An  importance  attaches  to  the  science  of  mind,  if  we  consider,  in  the 
second  place,  its  connection  with  the  past,  its  historic  associations.  Many 
of  the  sciences  justly  regarded  as  important,  are  of  comparatively  re- 
cent date.  This  is  true  indeed  of  most  of  the  natural  sciences.  Geology, 
Physical  Geography,  Zocilogy,  Botany,  Physiology,  Chemistry,  are  of 
no  remote  origin.     It  is  scarcely  half  a  ceutury  since  some  of  them 
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began  to  assume  a  stnctlj  scientific  form.  Gk)  back  a  few  hundred 
jeare,  and  jon  find  the  stateliest  and  most  assuming  of  them  either 
wholly  lost  in  uncertainty  of  origfti,  or  running  out  into  fanciful  and 
absord  speculations.  Astronomy,  a  mathematical  and  not  a  physical 
science,  may  be  regarded  as  an  exception  to  this  rule.  Yet  what  was 
even  Astronomy,  before  Copernicus,  and  the  telescope,  and  the  six- 
teenth, or  even  the  seventeeth  century  ?  Many  important  facts  had 
indeed  been  observed  and  registered  before,  but  the  science  in  any- 
thing like  its  present  exactness,  and  completeness,  can  scarcely  go  back 
to  tiie  middle  ages.  The  science  of  number,  and  quantity,  being,  as 
I  have  already  said,  more  purely  a  creation  of  the  mind,  was  of  much 
earlier  origin,  and  was  already  fixed  in  its  general  principles,  and  set- 
tied  on  a  firm  basis,  almost  at  the  outset  of  ancient  civilization.  But 
no  inquiries  were  of  earlier  origin  among  men,  than  those  pertaining 
to  subjects  purely  metaphysical.  Go  back  as  far  as  you  will  toward  the 
Orient,  toward  the  first  dawn  of  a  rude  and  imperfect  civilization,  you 
still  find  men  busjnng  themselves  with  the  great  problems  that  to  this 
<lay  remain  unsettled.  The  earliest  speculations  of  the  human  mind, 
Jts  first  attempts  to  get  beyond  the  little  sphere  of  activity  that  imme- 
diately surrounded  it,  and  the  narrow  domain,  of  sense,  seem  to  have 
*»nmed  this  direction  Chaldean  and  Egyptian  shepherds,  watching 
"J^ir  flocks  by  night,  observed  the  starry  heavens,  and  recorded  the 
"movements  of  the  changing  constellations.  But  long  ere  that,  had 
"•e  question  arisen,  and  been  intently  pondered  by  many  a  reflecting 
and  observing  mind,  whence  came  those  nightly  luminaries,  and  whence 
"*^  fcr  earth,  and  what  its  origin,  and  what  the  soul  of  it,  and  whence 
*"^  what  am  I,  and  my  race.  These  questions,  and  such  as  these, — 
*oat  are  they,  but  the  very  rudiments  and  ground  work  of  philosophy. 
^t  has  been  said  by  an  ingenious  writer,  that  the  man  who  first  dis- 
^^'"ed  that  dry  wood  could  be  set  on  fire,  deserves  to  be  regarded 
*he  first  philosopher.  We  would  by  no  means  detract  from  the 
f '^U  of  that  truly  brilliant  discovery.  The  man  who  made  it,  cer- 
^'y  deserves  a  medal,  and  a  monument.  And  yet  we  are  by  no 
^^*ts  sure  that  the  palm  of  original  discovery  does  not  rather  belong 
*nat  other  man,  who  first  discovered  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 

J^,and  that  it  is  distinct  and  different  from  himself — in  other  words, 
^^  there  is  matter,  and  also  mind ;  each  subject  to  its  own  proper 
^^  and  manner  of  being.     And  this  I  presume  must  have  been  a 

^^ewhat  early  discovery  in  the  history  of  the  race. 

^lideed,  we  can  hardly  imagine  a  state  of  human  society  and  civili- 

^^on  so  primitive  and  rude,  as  to  lie  back  of  all  inquiry  and  thought 
^  to  the  causes  and  philosophy  of  things.     Far  enough  from  the 
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truth  may  have  been  those  primitive  hypotheses  and  speculations,  wide 
of  the  mark,  not  unlikely,  those  primitive  inquiries,  and  laborious  pa- 
tient investigations ;  but  they  weffi  the  foundations  and  first  begin- 
nings of  a  science  that  probably  goes  further  back  into  antiquity,  and  . 
has  engaged  the  attention  of  a  greater  number  of  thoughtful,  earnest 
minds  since  the  creation  of  the  world,  than  any  other  that  can  be 
named.  And  from  the  day  when  such  inquiries  first  presented  them- 
selves to  the  first  reflecting  and  inquiring  mind,  from  that  age  to  this 
what  earnest  reaching  forth  and  striving  to  grasp  the  true,  the  un- 
known, the  infinite,  to  learn  a  little  of  the  hidden  causes  of  things,  to 
lift  up  a  little  in  some  way  the  impenetrable  veil  that  shuts  down 
about  us  here,  and  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  fair  realms  that  lie  beyond. 

The  student  of  astronomy,  as  he  watches  the  heavenly  bodies,  is 
carried  back  to  the  past,  and  filled  with  peculiar  emotion,  as  he  re- 
members that  on  these  same  constellations  which  he  now  beholds,  other 
eyes  fixed  their  earnest  gaze,  in  those  years  when  the  earth  was  young; 
behold  them  then,  as  he  beholds  them  now, — Orion,  there,  and 
Pleiades,  and  Taurus,  and  the  varied  host ;  and  so  in  like  manner  is 
the  student  of  philosophy  linked  with  remotest  ages,  and  associated 
with  the  greatest  and  richest  historic  names  and  periods,  when  ho 
meditates  upon  those  themes  which  have  tasked  the  human  mind  from 
the  beginning,  on  which  the  mighty  Stagyrite  discoursed,  walking  to 
and  fro,  with  his  disciples,  and  the  noble-souled  Plato,  and  Plato's 
great  master,  and  the  still  earlier  Greeks  of  the  Asiatic  colonies,  whose 
works  are  mostly  lost  in  the  confusion  of  the  ages,  and  the  wreck  of 
time,  but  who  meditated,  and  doubted,  and  believed,  and  taught,  npon 
the  very  same  problems  which  engage  the  attention  of  the  student  at 
the  present  day.  He  that  would  hold  converse  with  the  noblest 
spirits  of  the  past,  must  frequent  the  paths  and  explore  the  fields 
which  were  their  favorite  resort. 

The  importance  of  mental  science  is  evident  further,  from  its  inti- 
mate connection  with  our  own  interests,  and  personal  destinies — some 
sciences  interest  us  as  abstractions,  merely  speculative  systems  of 
truth ;  some  as  realities,  and  facts,  but  of  such  a  nature,  so  remote 
from  humanity,  and  the  common  wants  of  the  race,  as  to  make  little 
appeal  to  the  heart  and  soul  of  a  man.  We  are  interested  in  mathe- 
matical truth,  as  in  a  finely  cut  and  beautiful  crystal,  every  part  finish- 
ed and  perfect,  just  as  it  existed  from  of  old,  before  man  was  upon  the 
earth,  or  there  was  any  intelligence  save  that  of  the  Creator  to  con- 
template its  beauty.  What  connection  have  those  eternal  and  un- 
changable  truths  with  man  and  his  afiiiirs.  Thoy  would  have  been 
equally  true  had  he  never  existed.     AVe  observe  the  movements  of 
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the  heavenly  bodies,  bat  feel  r$  we  so  do  that  those  orbs  are  far  be* 
jond  08,  having  no  relation  to  us,  ignorant  of  us,  keeping  their  stately 
progress  e?en  as  they  moved  ages  ago,  and  as  they  will  ages  hence. 
What  have  we  to  do  with  them,  or  they  with  us  ?  We  watch  thera 
as  they  hold  their  course  through  the  deep  firmament,  as  children 
standiDg  on  tbe  shore  watch  the  distant  moving  sail  that  glides 
BJleDtiy  along  the  horizon — so  far,  so  beautiful,  so  still.  Even  thus 
sail  those  swift  ships  of  the  firmament  on  the  wide  sea  above  us,  and 
only  He  who  built  them,  and  who  guides  their  course,  knows  their 
history. 

But  when  we  come  to  the  study  of  ourselves,  the  laws  of  our  own 
intelligeDoe  and  consciousness,  the  problems  of  our  own  being  and 
destiny,  our  investigations  assume  a  practical  importance  and  inte- 
rest which  pertain  to  no  other  departments  of  truth.     It  is  no  longer 
the  distant  star  in  the  heavens,  shining  where  God  placed  it  ages 
*go,  no  longer  the  sail  dimly  visible  on  the  far  horizon,  but  our 
own  conscious  being,  that  is  the  object  of  our  thought     The  question 
w  no  longer,  whence  comes  that   swifl  ship,  whither  goes  it,  what 
"^«s  it;  but  what  am  /,  and  whither  going,  and  what  freight  bear  I, 
™J8elf  a  swift  sailing  ship  on  this  ever  flowing  sea  of  time, — what  is 
^J  destination,  and  what  my  history  ?     This  mysterious  soul  which 
*fiiniates  me,  and  is  the  presiding  divinity  over  all  my  actions,  what 
^'  it,  with  all  its  faculties — reason,  imagination,  memory,  sense — these 
^^ed  powers  and  laws  of  my  being  ?     What  is  that  wonderful  change 
™*^  passes  over  me,  when,  no  longer  in  communion  with  the  external 
^orl(J^  I  am  still  conscious  of  existence,  and  the  busy  thoughts  are  ac- 
"^e  atiU — that  state  which  men  call  sleep  ?     And  what  is  that  still 
'^ore  ^rcad  and  mysterious  change  that  must  soon  pass  upon  me — 
^^  which  men  call  death  ?     How  is  it  that  objects,  and  events,  re- 
^^  in  time  and  space,  come  back  to  the  mind  with  all  the  freshness 
^^  reality  of  the  passing  moment?     What  is  that  principle  of  my 
.  ^Ure  that  presumes  to  place  itself  in  opposition  to  all  my  inclina- 
'^^  and  passions,  and  lifting  its  reproving  finger,  say  to  me  thou 
^*^  and  thou  shalt  not ;  and  which,  when  I  disobey  this  command, 
F  i^ues  my  steps  like  a  vindictive  angel,  tracks  me  over  the  wide 
^^*d,  fills  my  whole  soul  with  misery,  my  whole  future  being  with 
P  ^^rse  ?     What  mean  I  by  that  little  word, — duty, — what  by  that 
^^  -^ord,— OM^A^, — that  connects  itself  so  often,  and  so  closely  with 
^  pursuits,  and  my  happiness  ?     Ought  what,  and  why  ought,  and 
^hom  ought  ?     Am  I  free,  or  am  I  under  the  chain  of  stern  in- 
^ble  fi«ite  ?     Are  all  niy  actions  predetermined,  and  by  whom ;  if 
^  then  where  is  Diety,  and  that  superintending  Providence  thai 
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men  say  governs  all  things ;  if  they  are,  then  what  can  I  do  other 
than  what  is  already  determined,  and  so  being  no  longer  free,  how  is 
it  that  I  am  responsible  ?  What  power  and  control  have  I,  in  a  word, 
over  these  restless  powers  and  passions  of  my  own  moral  being  I 

These  are  grave  questions.  Who  shall  solve  me  these  problems  ? 
Who  shall  tell  me  what  I  am,  and  what  I  am  to  be  ?  Who  shall  read 
me  this  strange  inexplicable  riddle  of  human  life  ?  Whether  it  can 
solve  them,  or  not,  these  are  the  questions  and  the  problems,  that 
mental  philosophy  discusses,  and  we  perceive  at  a  glance  their  direct 
and  practical  bearing  on  the  great  interests  and  personal  wants  of  man 
as  an  individual. 

The  importance  of  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  mental  science 
appears  furthermore  from  its  intimate  connection  with  many  of  the 
practical  pursuits  and  sciences.  It  may  be  said  to  underlie  many  of 
the  most  important  of  these  pursuits  and  professions.  Even  theology, 
the  noblest  and  highest  of  all  sciences,  because  conversant  with  the 
noblest  and  highest  themes,  while  at  the  same  time  most  practical,  is 
itself  in  a  peculiar  sense  based  upon  the  science  of  mind.  Our  philoso- 
phy always  and  of  necessity  underlies  our  theology,  and  shapes  in 
some  measure  its  character,  as  the  solid  strata  that  lie  unseen  beneath 
the  surface  give  direction,  and  figure,  and  altitude  to  the  mountain 
range.  The  facts,  the  individual  truths,  the  general  data,  are  indeed 
given,  revealed  in  nature,  and  in  the  divine  word ; — but  not  the  sys- 
tem, not  the  science ;  these  are  to  be  constructed  out  of  the  materials 
given,  by  the  thinking,  reflecting  mind,  for  itself.  The  stars  are  in  the 
heavens,  and  the  flowers  are  in  the  fields,  but,  it  is  for  man  to  arrange 
and  classify  them,  and  not  till  he  has  done  this  for  himself,  has  he  a 
science  of  astronomy,  and  of  botany.  It  is  precisely  so  with  the 
science  of  divine  truth.  Now  it  is  in  part,  at  least,  the  office  of  phi- 
losophy to  gather,  arrange  and  classify  the  great  truths  which  God  has 
scattered  abroad  in  nature  and  in  revelation.  It  £dls  properly  within 
her  sphere.  She  has,  to  say  the  least,  a  voice  in  the  arrangement,  and 
is  entitled  to  be  heard.  Not  to  speak  of  the  very  idea  which  we  form 
of  the  divine  being,  borrowed  as  it  is,  and  must  necessarily  be,  from 
our  previous  idea  of  the  human  mind,  and  of  our  own  spiritual  exist- 
ence,— not  to  speak  of  the  several  modes  of  argument  by  which  we 
seek  to  establish,  in  natural  theology,  the  primary  doctrine  of  the  ex- 
istence of  God, — what  questions  I  may  ask  go  deeper  into  the  ground- 
work of  any  and  every  theological  system,  than  those  pertaining  to 
the  freedom  of  the  will, — the  government  of  the  affections,  inclina- 
tions, and  passions  of  the  huiuau  soul, — man^s  power  over  himself,  to 
make  himself  other  and  better  than  he  is,  to  do  what  he  has  no  dis- 
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petition  to  do,  his  power  in  a  word  to  obey  all  the  divmo  commands. 
These,  however,  are  questions  strictly  and  purely  psychological.  You 
cm  not  stir  a  step  in  the  application  of  theology  to  practice,  till  you 
have  in  some  way  settled  these  questions  in  your  own  mind,  and  that 
will  be  for  the  time  your  science,  and  your  philosophy. 

Nor  is  it  theology  alone,  that  must  fall  back  upon  philosophy.    The 
pkydcian  finds  when  he  comes  into  the  practice  of  his  profession,  if 
he  never  knew  it  before,  that  the  laws  of  the  human  mind  are  to  con- 
stitate  a  most  important  part  of  his  study  and  observation.    If  he  de- 
sires to  succeed  in  his  profession,  he  must  understand  tlie  operation 
of  the  laws  of  memory,  of  association,  of  imagination  ;  how  to  avoid 
and  how  to  touch  the  hidden  springs  of  thought  and  feeling ;  the 
effect  on  the  bodily  organization  of  the  due  and  of  the  undue  exertion 
of  each  of  the  mental  £Eu;ulties;  in  fine  the  whole  relation  of  mind, 
and  its  operations,  to  body,  and  its  functions,  with  the  reciprocal  in- 
fluence of  each  upon  the  other.     Unless  he  knows  these  things  he 
bows  not  often  the  real  nature  of  the  disease  which  he  blindly  under- 
sea to  cure.     Its  springs  and  causes  lie  often  back  among  the  laws 
of  the  mind.     To  one  wh<f  rightly  understands  the  matter,  a  word 
^^y  spoken,  a  suggestion,  a  mere  tone  of  the  voice,  is  often  the  most 
Ment  medicine.     For  want  of  this,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that 
the  disease,  treated  according  to  tlie  most  approved  rules  of  the  pro- 
'^^on,  is  scientifically  cured,  while  the  patient  is  awkwardly  left  to 
^^  in  the  process.     It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  the  field  of  inquiry 
***<!  research  now  pointed  out,  is  one  very  imperfectly  understood,  if 
^'  0€  not  in  part  quite  generally  overlooked  by  the  medical  profession. 
I  need  hardly  say  that  to  the  public  speaker^  whether  at  the  bar,  in 
^^  halls  of  legislation,  in  the  pulpit,  or  in  the  public  assembly  of 
'''*>^tever  kind,  and  on  whatever  occasion,  a  knowledge  of  the  human 
'^^^d,  and  an  ability  to  make  practical  use  of  that  knowledge,  is  abeo- 
**^^ly  indispensable.     Success  in  oratory,  depends,  I  admit,  on  other 
^  *^gs,  not  a  little ; — the  voice,  the  manner,  the  theme,  the  occasion, 
^^^  personal  appearance  and  bearing  of  the  speaker,  the  combination 
mood  of  the  audience ; — but  he  who  best  understands  the  laws 
movements  of  the  human  mind, — ^how  to  touch  the  feelings  how  to 
aken  the  passions,  how  to  excite  the  fears  and  the  hopes,  how  to 
ise  the  resentment  of  his  hearers, — how  again  to  soothe  the  excited 
-ling,  how  to  allay  prejudice,  and  call  into  exercise  the  calm  reason 
*^^  sober  judgment  of  men,  he  will  best  be  able  to  effect  his  purpose, 
^^  turning  to  his  own  account  all  the  circumstances  of  the  occasion, 
^*id  like  a  skillful  organist,  touching  with  ease,  yet  with  precision,  and 
^Sect,  what  key  of  the  many-voiced  instrument  he  will.    No  man 
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can  do  this  who  does  not  understand  well  the  instrument  on  which 
he  plays. 

Not  to  the  theologian,  the  physician,  the  orator  alone,  is  the  science 
of  mind  an  important  auxiliary,  if  not  an  indispensable  requisitcr  to  suc- 
cess.    To  the  teacher  it  is  especially  of  use,  and  that  in  many  ways. 

It  is  of  use  in  enlarging  his  sphere  of  thought  and  information.  It 
is  necessary  for  him  to  know  more  things  than  he  teaches,  or  expects 
to  teach.  No  man  is  fit  to  teach  spelling  and  arithmetic,  who  knows 
nothing  but  to  spell  and  to  cipher.  He  may  not  have  occasion  to 
teach  Greek  or  Conic  Sections  in  the  village  school ;  but  he  will 
have  a  larger  and  richer  mind  for  having  learned  these  things,  and 
will  be  able  to  teach  the  most  common  and  simple  English  branches 
all  the  better  in  consequence.  And  so  of  mental  science.  He  may 
not  have  a  class  in  metaphysics,  but  if  he  have  a  clear,  strong,  well 
disciplined  mind  himself,  in  consequence  of  that  intellectual  training 
which  such  studies  aflford,  he  will  be  a  better  teacher  of  whatever  he 
has  occasion  to  teach.  His  advantage  will  appear,  his  gain  and  posi- 
tion, increase  of  power,  and  skill  will  be  manifest  in  whatever  simplest 
thing  he  is  set  to  do.  He  ^ill  teach  the  English  alphabet  in  a  wiser 
and  better  manner,  for  it.  He  may  not  have  a  class  in  Homer's  Iliad, 
but  to  read  the  Iliad  will  help  him  to  explain  the  construction  of  many 
a  sentence  in  Pope,  or  Milton,  to  the  juveniles  who  are  laboriously 
toiling  through  the  darkness  and  intricacy  of  English  Grammar.  He 
may  not  have  occasion  to  teach  Chemistry,  or  Geology,  or  Zoology ; 
but  the  physical  sciences  will  replenish  his  mind  with  ideas,  and  fur- 
nish him  useful  illustrations  with  which  to  enliven  the  monotony  or 
dullness  of  the  class-book  recitation.  There  is  hardly  a  department, 
I  suppose,  of  useful  learning,  which  may  not  be  of  direct  use  to  the 
teacher  in  the  manner  now  indicated.  If,  as  Cicero  affirms,  it  is 
necessary  for  the  orator  to  know  all  subjects  in  order  to  speak  well 
upon  one,  it  is  at  least  equally  true  of  the  teacher.  But  there  is,  per- 
haps, no  one  science  that  tends  more  directly  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of 
mental  activity,  and  at  the  same  time  to  strengthen  and  develop  the 
native  power  of  the  mind,  than  the  science  of  the  mind  itself. 

But  more  especially  will  this  science  be  of  use  to  the  teacher,  in  the 
knowledge  which  it  will  give  him  of  the  mind  of  his  pupil,  and  the 
skill  in  dealing  with  that  mind.  The  mind  of  the  pupil  is  the  instru- 
ment, on  which  he  is  set  to  play — a  curious  instrument  of  many  and 
strange  keys  and  stops — and  to  handle  it  well  and  skillfully  is  no  or- 
dinary acquirement.  What  shall  we  think  of  the  man  who  knows 
nothing  whatever  of  the  instrument,  not  one  key  from  another,  but 
only  and  simply  the  music  which  he  is  to  perform ; — nothing  of  the 
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mind  which  is  to  be  instructed,  but  only  the  knowledge  to  be  com- 
muDicated  to  it.     If  the  mind  of  the  pupil  were  like  an  empty  cask, 
to  be  filled  by  tunnel  and  bucket  in  the  quickest  way,  being  of  given 
capacity,  and  warranted  not  to  leak,  this  method  of  operation  might 
answer  every  purpose.     But  as  it  is,  the  mind  being  not  at  all  the  sort  of 
thing  now  supposed,  but  altogether  a  ditferent  matter,  is  it  not  the 
very  first  thing  in  successful  teaching  to  know  well  the  nature  and  the 
laws  of  the  mind  that  is  to  be  taught ;  how  to  stimulate,  how  to  en- 
<50urage,  how  to  restrain,  how  to  control  and  direct  its  every  move- 
ment and  impulse. 

Do  you  say  this  is  to  be  learned  not  from   books,  but  from  inter- 
course with  living  men  ?     1  admit  it,  in  })art,  and  only  in  part.     The 
W¥M4itmal8  of  the  desired  knowledge  are  to  be  found  everywhere  in  so- 
^ty,  where  man  is  found.     And  so  the  materials  of  botanical  science 
e  in  the  fields.     But  as  I  would  not  send  a  man  into  the  fields  to 
t-Tidy  botany,  without  first  giving  him  the  principles  of  the  science  as 
ught  in  the  books,  so  neither  would  I  send  him  to  the  streets  and 
6  markets  to  learn  the  nature  and  lawsof  tlie  human  mind,  without  any 
devious  knowledjG:e  of  the  science  as  unfolded  in  the  treatieses  of  those 
bo  have  devoted  their  hves  to  its  study  and  elucidation. 
I  have  spokon  thus  far  of  mental  sci<*nce  as  useful  to  the  teacher  in 
"iiickening  and  enlarging  his  own  mind,  and  giving  him  power  over  the 
ind  of  the  pupil,  rather  than  as  a  matter  which  he  is  likely  ever  to 
re<|uired  to  teach.     But  I  go  further  than  this,  I  am   not  content 
ith  this,  I  urge  its  claims  to  a  place  among  the  actual  studies  of  the 
hool — at  least  the  school  of  higher  grade.     Why  should  the  pupil 
ignorant  of  what  it  so  much  concerns  every  man  to  know  ?     Why 
liould  he  learn  everything  except  the  one  thing,  which,  of  all,  it 
ould  seem  he  ought  to  know,  that  is,  himself?     Shall  he  learn 
eography,  that  he  may  know  the  country  and  the  state  in  which  he 
^  ives;  arithmetic,  that  he  may  cast  an  account  correctly  ;  astronomy, 
'^hat  he  may  tell  the  stars ;  natural  philosophy  that  he  may  know  the 
laws  of  the  material  universe;  and  shall  he  not  know  the  laws  and 
'faculties  of  his  own  mind?     Of  these,  shall  he  be  left  in   profound 
ignorance  ?     Is  it  of  more  use  to  him  to  know  how  Kamskatka  is 
\ounded,  or  what  is  the  largest  river  in  New  Zealand,  than  to  know 
the  nature  and  mutual  relations  of  his  own  ^sq  senses ; — to  know 
that  a  bell  will  not  ring  in  an  exhausted  receiver,  and  why  not,  than 
to  know  why  he  forgets  proper  names,  and  why  he  remembers  one 
thing  better  than  another,  or  how  it  is  that  he  remembers  anything 
at  all  ? 

It  may  be  supposed  by  some  that  the  study  of  the  mind  is  too  ab- 
stract and  difficult  a  matter  for  the  comprehension  of  the  pupil  at  the 
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age  in  which  we  find  him  at  the  common  school.  Doubtless  there 
are  many  treatises  on  the  science  which  he  would  not  comprehend, 
many  subjects  connected  with  it  which  he  is  not  sufficiently  mature  to 
master ;  but  to  suppose  that  the  simple  elements  and  outlines  of  the 
science  are  beyond  his  reach,  is  a  great  mistake.  As  to  the  names 
and  terms  employed,  they  are  for  the  most  part  already  familiar,  and 
do  not  for  a  moment  compare  in  difficulty  with  the  new  and  difficult 
words  constantly  in  use  in  any  and  every  pliysiail  science,  as  botany 
or  physiology,  or  natural  philosophy ;  while  as  to  the  truths  contained 
in  the  science,  thoy  are,  to  say  the  least,  not  less  important,  not  less  in- 
teresting to  the  learner,  certainly  not  less  simple  and  easy  of  acquisi- 
tion, than  those  of  any  other  science.  Any  child  that  can  be  taught 
the  complicated  processes  of  multiplication  j\nd  division  of  fractions, 
can  be  taught  the  most  important  truths  of  mental  science,  in  less 
time,  and  with  less  trouble,  both  to  himself  and  to  the  teacher.  Let 
the  teacher,  in  the  absence  of  any  suitable  elementary  treatise,  bo 
himself  the  book.  Let  him  in  some  moment  of  leisure  from  the  or- 
dinary occupations  of  the  school-room,  such  moments  as  every  wise 
teacher  will  take  care  to  secure,  and  to  turn  to  good  account,  gather  a 
little  circle  of  his  pupils  around  him,  and  propose  to  them,  for  instancei 
this  question  or  problem, — how  many  really  diflferent  sorts  of  things 
the  mind  can  do.  Tlieir  answers  at  first  may  be  vague,  and  wide  of 
the  mark,  but  it  will  not  be  long  ere  they  assume  a  definite  shape,  and 
presently  reach  the  conclusion,  that  all  the  possible  forms  of  mental 
activity  may  be  reduced  to  the  three  distinct  departments,  of  thinking, 
feeling,  and  milling.  A  great  step  has  been  taken  when  even  this  sim- 
ple point  is  reached.  Let  him  again,  at  another  time,  direct  their  at- 
tention to  the  manner  in  which  one  thought  leads  to,  or  suggests  an- 
other ;  how  it  happens  that  the  sight  of  Henry's  book,  or  seat,  re- 
min<^8  them  at  once  of  Ilenry ;  and  they  will  soon  find  out  for  them- 
selves what  are  the  great  laws  of  association.  In  like  manner  the 
philosophy  of  memory,  of  imagination,  of  attention,  of  abstraction, 
and  classification,  and  other  faculties,  may  be  explained.  If  by  the 
time  such  an  exercise  has  been  twice  or  thrice  attempted,  the  teacher 
does  not  find  his  pupils  becoming  somewhat  deeply  interested  in  the 
new  science,  I  will  consent  that  he  drop  the  subject. 

My  limits  forbid  me  to  pursue  the  subject  further.  Enough  to 
have  thrown  out  a  few  suggestions.  Enough,  if  what  I  have  said  shall 
awaken  the  attention  of  even  one  thoughtful  earnest  mind,  desirous 
of  the  best  attainments  for  itself,  and  the  highest  skill  in  the  noble 
profession  of  educating  and  training  other  minds,  and  shall  lead  it  to 
a  more  careful  study  of  that  science  which  may  be  said  to  lie,  in  a 
sense,  at  the  foundation  of  all  others. 
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XI.    WILLIAM  RUSSELL. 

IDITOB  OF  THE  FIBST  SERIES  OF  THE    AMERICAN'  JOURNAL  OF  EDUOATIOIT, 

BO8T0N,  189G  TO  1829. 


The  following  are  a  few  particulars  of  the  professional  life  of  Mr. 
A-Mliiam  Russell, — the  editor  of  the  first  periodical  published  in  the 
Knglish  language,  devoted  exclusively  to  the  advancement  of  Educa- 
tion, and  for  nearly  forty  years  an  active  teacher  and  laborer  in  the 
^"ducntional  field. 

Mr.  Russell  was  born  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  and  was  educated  at  the 
X^tin  school,  and  the  university  of  that  city.     During  his  course  of 
s-tudy  in  the  latter  of  tliese  institutions,  the  "  First  Philosophy  Class," 
embracing  the  subjects  of  intellectual  philosophy,  logic  and  rhet- 
oric,— was,  fortunately  for  Mr.  Russell,  in  his  subsequent  life  as  a  teacher, 
xander  the  care  of  Professor  George  Jardine,  author  of  the  "Outlines 
of  Philosophical  Education."     That  eminent  and  revered  instructor, 
l>y  his  zeal  and  eloquence  on  his  favorite  theme,  the  philosophy  of 
bunian  culture,  awakened  a  lively  sympathy  with  his  views,  in  the 
xxinds  of  his  students.     After  fifty  years  noble  service,  he  still  retained 
21  warm  feeling  for  whatever  concerned  the  subject  of  education ;  as 
lie  manifested  in  his  cordial  expressions  of  pleasure  on  the  establish- 
Tnent  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education,  in  the  city  of  Boston,  in 
"the  vear  1826. 

An  incipient  pulmonary  affection  made  it  advisable  for  Mr.  Russell, 
immediately  on  completing  his  college  course,  to  leave  his  native  land, 
fur  a  residence  in  a  warmer  climate.  He  came,  accordingly,  to  the 
State  of  Georgia,  in  the  year  1817  ;  and,  deeming  it  unadvisable,  at  so 
early  a  stage  of  life,  to  accept  the  offered  situation  of  "  rector"  of  an 
academy,  commenced  the  business  of  instruction,  as  a  private  tutor, 
in  the  family  of  a  distinguished  Georgian  statesman. 

In  this  occupation,  he  passed,  advantageously  to  his  health,  a  few 
of  the  earlier  years  of  his  life  as  a  teacher.  He  subsequently  revisited 
Scotland  ;  but,  at  the  solicitation  of  his  southern  friends,  returned  in 
the  year  following  to  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  for  two  years,  took 
charge  of  the  Chatham  Academy,  in  the  city  of  Savannah.  His  mar- 
riage connection  with  a  lady  from  the  state  of  Connecticut,  creating  a 
preference  for  a  family  residence  in  the  city  of  New  Haven,  he  taught 
there  for  some  years,  the  New  Township  Academy,  and  the  Hopkins 
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Grammar  School, — the  preparatory  classical  seminary  comiected  with 
Yale  College. 

The  peculiar  form  of  illness,  to  which  Mr.  Russell  is  liable  in  cold  lati- 
tudes, having  returned,  a  less  sedentary  mode  of  teaching  became  de- 
sirable for  him ;  and  with  a  view  to  the  benefit  of  such  a  change, 
he  commenced  the  instruction  of  classes  in  elocution,  in  connection 
with  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover,  the  University  at  Cam- 
bridge, the  Public  Latin  School,  and  Chauncy  Hall  School,  in  the  city 
of  Boston.  Soon  after  this  change  of  occupation,  he  was  invited  to 
take  the  editorial  charge  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education,  pub- 
lished in  Boston,  first  by  Mr.  Thomas  B.  Wait,  in  1826,  next  by  Mr. 
S.  G.  Goodrich,  and  subsequently  by  Messrs.  Carter  <k  Ilendee.  Mr. 
Russell  continued  to  conduct  this  periodical  for  nearly  three  years 
from  the  date  of  its  publication. 

The  early  direction  given  to  Mr.  Russell's  studies  and  pursuits  by  the 
influence  of  Professor  Jardine,  led  him  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  the 
general  subject  of  modes  of  education,  in  their  adaptation  to  the  de- 
velopment of  mind  and  character.  This  circumstance  subsequently 
proved  a  useful  preparation  for  the  business  of  conducting  an  educa- 
tional journal  at  a  time  when,  as  yet,  no  publication  of  that  descrip- 
tion existed  in  our  own  country  or  in  England ;  although  the  light 
shed  on  the  whole  subject  of  education  by  the  labors  of  Pestalozad, 
had  excited,  throughout  Europe  and  America,  a  fresh  interest  on  all 
the  great  questions  involved  in  the  various  departments  of  physical, 
intellectual,  and  moral  culture. 

The  only  Journals  then  devoted  to  the  subject  of  education,  were 
those  of  Germany,  France,  and,  perhaps,  one  or  two  other  countries 
on  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  necessity  of  important  changes  in 
the  plan  and  character  of  education,  was  beginning  to  be  deeply  felt 
in  England.  But  this  feeling  had  hitherto  been  expressed  only  in 
detached  suggestions  from  the  minds  of  individuals,  in  occasional 
pamphlets,  or  similar  forms  of  publication.  In  the  United  States,  the 
condition  of  matters  was  much  the  same  as  in  England ;  although,  in 
some  instances,  the  degree  of  attention  excited  on  the  subject,  was 
both  stronger  and  more  definite. 

Warren  Colburn's  invaluable  contribution  to  the  improvement  of 
education,  in  the  publication  of  his  Intellectual  Arithmetic,  had  vir- 
tually introduced  the  spirit  of  Pestalozzi's  methods  of  instruction 
into  the  8choc»ls  of  New  England ;  and  much  had  been  effected  by 
the  diffusion  of  liberal  views  on  the  whole  subject  of  education,  by 
Mr.  James  G.  Carter,  through  his  numerous  and  able  editorial  articles 
in  the  United  States  Literary  Gazette. 
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Much  also  had  been  done  toward  the  same  results  bv  tbe  success- 
ful  exertions  of  Professor  Walter  R.  Johnson,  in  connection  with  the 
establishment  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  in  Philadelpliia,  and  with  the 
introduction  of  the  school  system  of  Pennsylvania.  Valuable  aid 
had  been  rendered,  likewise,  to  the  interests  of  education,  by  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gallaudet,  of  Hartford,  for  the  intro<luction 
of  modes  of  instruction  adapted  to  seminaries  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
but  incidentally  shedding  a  truer  light  on  all  forms  of  mental  devel- 
opment. The  arduous  labors  of  Mr.  Russell,  in  the  unassisted  editorial 
care  of  the  Journal  of  Education,  although  of  no  pecuniary  benefit 
to  hira  personally,  were  a!ni»ly  rewarded  by  the  many  invaluable  re- 
snlts  to  which  thev  led.  Prominent  amonjj  these  were  the  instruc- 
tion  of  physical  e<lucation,  in  various  forms,  into  American  semina- 
ries ;  more  liberal  vi«^ws  on  the  sul^ject  of  female  education  ;  more 
genial  methods  of  conducting  the  business  of  early  culture  in  prima- 
7  scbools ;  the  establi'^hment  of  lyceums  and  other  popular  institu- 
tions connected  with  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge ;  the  forma- 
tion of  Teachers'  Associations,  and  the  establishment  of  seminaries  for 
teachois. 

The  Journal  met  with  warm  encouragement  throughout  the  Union, 

»nd  was  extensively  used  as  a  vehicle  of  communication,  both  for 

"<^veIoping  the  views  of  the  fri<'nds  of  education  in  several  of  the 

*^^tes  which  were  then  occupieil  with  the  establishment  of  systems 

^^  public  instruction,  and  for  the  diffusion  of  improved  methods  of 

^^hing,  which  were  then  claiming  general  attention  in  New  England 

*^d  other  parts  of  our  country,  where  the  subject  of  education  had 

*^tained  to  a  more  mature  stage  of  advancement.    Eminent  educators 

^'^d  philanthropists  abroad,  l>oth  in  England   and  on  the  continent, 

&^ve  their  cordial  sympathy  and  commendation  to  the  design  and 

character  of  the  American  Journal,  and  contributed  effectual  aid  to 

'te  purposes,  by  liberal  exchanges,  and  coj>ious  supplies  of  material, 

^^  the  shape  of  important  public  documents. 

TVie  editorial  care  of  the  Journal,  though  an  exceedingly  laborious 
K>nn  of  occupation,  was  one  which  was  peculiarly  agreeable  to  Mr. 
Kussell,  from  his  personal  tastes  and  habits ;  and  he  would  gladly  have 
continued  it,  could  he  have  done  so  with  safety.     But  the  employ- 
^^ut  of  conducting  an  educational  periodical  being  necessarily,  for 
^<5    most  part,  a  gratuitous  service,  it  could  only  be  performed  by 
laboring  at  night  after  the  days'  occuj^ation  in  teaching.     Three  years 
^'  this  double  toil  occasioned  a  reduction  of  strength   which  called 
^^^  a  temporary  cessation  of  exertion  ;  and  at  the  request  of  an   emi- 
nent friend  of  education,  residing  in  Germantown,  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
»U88ell  taught,  for  several  years,  a  limited  class  of  young  ladies,  in  that 
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village,  and,  subsequently,  a  school  of  a  similar  description,  together 
with  private  classes,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

On  his  return  to  Boston,  he  resumed  his  former  line  of  teaching 
there  and  at  Andover;  attending,  at  intervals,  as  lecturer  and  in- 
structor, at  the  spring  and  autumn  sessions  of  Teachers'  Institutes  in 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  under  the  direction  of  the  Hon.  Henry 
Barnard,  then  State  Commissioner  of  Schools.  Mr.  Russell  was  em- 
ployed,  also,  for  some  years,  in  conducting  the  exercises  of  similar  asso- 
ciations in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  ;  occupying  himself,  during  the 
winter  season,  for  the  benefit  of  a  milder  climate,  in  teaching  classes 
at  Princeton  College,  and  in  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn. 
In  fulfilling  these  numerous  engagements,  he  was  frequently  assisted 
by  his  son, — now  Rev.  Francis  T.  Russell,  of  New  Britian,  Connecti- 
cut, who,  from  his  interest  in  the  cause  of  education,  still  affords  such 
aid  to  the  Teachers'  Institutes  of  that  State. 

In  1849,  at  the  invitation  of  friends  of  education  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, Mr.  Russell  established  there  a  seminary  for  teachers,  which  he 
continued  to  conduct  or  direct,  for  several  years.  But  his  health  inca- 
pacitating him  for  the  active  duties  of  teaching,  during  the  severe 
winters  of  that  region,  he  was  induced,  in  the  spring  of  1853,  to  move 
his  Seminary  to  Lancaster,  Massachusetts  where  he  now  resides. 

Mr.  Russell  commenced  his  seminary  in  Lancaster,  with  liberal  aid 
from  the  local  fnends  of  education  there,  and  with  the  assistance  of  a 
numerous  and  superior  cor|i8  of  instructors ;  among  whom  were  Pro- 
fessor Hermann  Kriisi  of  Switzerland,  previously  instructor  in  math- 
ematics and  mo<lern  languag?s,  in  the  Home  and  Colonial  Normal 
Seminary  of  London,  an.l  now  Instructor  in  the  Massachusetts 
Teachers'  Institutes, — Professor  William  J.  Whittaker  of  London, 
subsequently  Principal  of  the  Boston  School  of  Design,  and  now 
similarly  occupied  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia, — Mr.  Dana  P.  Colbum, 
now  Principal  of  the  Rhode  Island  Normal  School,  Providence,  and 
Sanborn  Tenney,  A.  M.,  of  Amherst  College,  now  Instructor  in  the 
Massachusetts  Teachers'  Institutes. 

But  the  highly  liberal  course  now  adopted  by  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts, in  establishing  State  scholarships  in  her  colleges,  for  the 
benefit  of  )  oung  men  intending  to  devote  themselves  to  the  business 
of  teaching  in  the  public  high  schools  of  the  State,  and  in  the  gen- 
erous encouragement  given  to  students  of  both  sexes  in  the  State 
Normal  Schools  to  extend  their  course  of  professional  study,  has,  to  a 
great  extent,  superseded  the  necessity  of  any  private  establishment 
for  the  hiijher  professional  training  of  teachers.  Mr.  Russell,  therefore, 
devotes,  at  present,  but  a  limited  portion  of  the  year  to  instruction  in 
Lancaster.     During  the  spring  and  autumn  months,  he  continues  to 
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attend  the  circoit  of  the  Teachers'  Institutes  of  the  State,  held  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education.  Mr.  Russell's 
de{)artment  in  the  institutes  is  that  of  lecturer  and  instructor  in 
reading  and  elocution.  Part  of  the  year  he  devotes,  as  formerly,  to 
the  instruction  of  classes  in  elocution,  at  several  of  our  New  England 
colleges  and  professional  seminaries. 

The  principal  services  which  Mr.  Russell  has  rendered  by  his  personal 
exertions  in  the  field  of  education,  have  been  those  of  editorial  labor, 
the  direction  of  seminaries  for  teachers,  and  the  instruction  of  classes 
at  Teachers'  Institutes.  As  a  practical  teacher,  however,  he  has  been 
extensively  engaged,  as  a  lecturer  and  teacher  in  elocution,  in  semi- 
naries of  various  grades.  A  number  of  his  earlier  years  wore  spent 
in  the  usual  forms  of  academic  supervision  and  instruction.  His 
modes  of  teaching,'  when  so  situated,  he  has  developed  in  his  course 
of  grammatical  exercises  adapted  to  his  edition  of  Adams'  Latin 
Grammar, — in  his  Grammar  of  Composition,  and  in  his  Exercises  on 
Words.  His  methods  in  elocution,  adapted  to  the  successive  stages 
of  instruction,  are  embodied  in  his  series  of  reading  manuals  and 
other  text-books,*  which  have  been  extensively  used  in  our  schools 
and  colleges  and  professional  seminaries,  and  have  effectually  con- 
tributed to  the  advancement  of  a  branch  of  education  previously 
much  neglected. 

Asubjectto  which  Mr.  Russell  has  devoted  much  attention  and  which 
he  has  frequently  brought  forward  at  the  meetings  of  teachers,  is  one 
of  common  interest  to  all  who  devote  themselves  to  teaching  as  a 
husiness  for  life, — the  importance  of  placing  the  occupation  on  the 
footing  of  a  recognized  profession.  After  his  address  on  this  subject, 
hefore  the  New  Hampshire  State  Association  of  Teachers,  a  committee 
^88  appointed  to  rejiort  upon  it ;  and  a  resolution  was  subsequently 
Passed  by  that  body,  that  admission  to  membership  in  the  Association 
should  thenceforth  take  place  by  professional  examination  and  certifi- 
^te.  We  hope  that  Mr.  Russell,  before  witlidrawing  from  the  field  of 
^tive  labor  in  education,  will  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his 
^hes  regarding  the  distinct  recognition  of  teaching  as  a  profession, 
^mply  fulfilled  throughout  our  country,  and  the  profession  crowded 
^th  practitioners,  trained  and  qualified  to  the  highest  pitch  of  his 
expectations. 

A  Ii«t  of  these  and  his  other  publications  we  have  annexed  to  this  sketch  of  his  profes* 
'^^^\  life.  It  is  but  justice,  however,  to  Mr.  R.  to  state,  with  reference  to  their  large  apparent 
"^"••ber,  that  his  works  were  not  published  for  pecuniary  purposes,  but  were  mostly  pre- 
pared at  the  snlicitatioa  of  his  numerous  classes  of  teachers,  for  their  immediate  use.  A  few 
^f^thein  QDezpectedly  obtained  a  wide  circulation  ;  but  most  of  them  have  been  serviceable 
^tt  u  pioneers  than  ottierwise. 
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Text-Books  ;    and  Works  relating  to  Education.     By  William 

Russell. 

SuggestioTis  on  Education :  relating  particularly  to  the  Method  of 
Instruction  commonly  adopted  in  Geogra])hy,  History,  Grammar, 
Logic,  and  the  Classics.     New  Haven  :  A.  U.  Maltby  <fe  Co.  1823. 

A  Grammar  of  Composition:  including  a  practical  review  of  the 
principles  of  Rhetoric,  a  series  of  exercises  in  Rhetorical  Analysv, 
and  six  introductory  courses  of  Composition.  New  Haven  :  A.  H. 
Maltby  <k  Co.    1823. 

Adujns  Latin  Grammar,  abridged  and  arranged  in  a  course  of 
Practical  Lessons,  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  Young  Learners.  To 
which  are  added  Rules  of  Pjonunciation  in  reading  Latin.  New 
Haven  :  A.  H.  Maltbv  &  Co.    1824. 

Am.  Journal  of  Education.    Vols.  L  H.  HL    Boston  :  1826,-7,-8. 

A  Manual  of  Mutual  Instruction  :  consisting  of  Mr.  Fowle's  Di- 
rections for  introducing  in  common  schools  the  improved  system 
adopted  in  the  Monitorial  School,  Boston.  With  an  Appendix,  cod- 
taining  some  considerations  in  favor  of  the  Monitorial  Method,  and  a 
sketch  of  its  progress,  embracing  a  view  of  its  adaptation  to  instruc- 
tion in  academies,  preparatory  seminaries,  and  colleges.  Boston : 
Wait,  (Jreen  <fe  Co.  1826. 

The  Library  of  Education,  Vol.  L  "  Some  Thoughts  concerning 
Education,''  by  John  Locke  ;  and  a  "  Treatise  of  Education,'*  by  John 
Milton  ;  with  an  Appendix,  containing  Locke's  Memoranda  on  Study. 
Boston:  Gray  ifc  Bowen.    1830. 

Journal  of  Instruction.  [Semi-monthly  periodical.]    Phila. :  1831. 

Lessons  in  Enunciation  :  comprising  a  course  of  Elementary  Exer- 
cises, and  a  .statement  of  Common  Errors  in  Articulation,  with  the  rulen 
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in.  AMERICAN  ASSOCUTION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  SCIENCE. 


The  brilliant  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancemeDt  of  Science  recently  held  at  Albany,  having  increased  the 
general  interest  felt  throughout  the  country  in  the  progress  of  Am- 
erican science,  we  propose  to  oflfer  a  few  remarks  on  the  history,  ob- 
jects, and  advantages  of  this  institution. 

The  first  of  these  annual  scientific  conventions  was  hold  at  Dres- 
den, in  Germany,  in  1822;  and  they  were  afterwards  repeated  at 
Berlin,  Heidleberg,  and  Frankfort.  Those  meetings  gathered  the 
leading  men  of  science,  not  only  from  every  part  of  Germany,  but 
also  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  to  the  number  of  four  hundred  and 
npwards ;  bringing  into  a  gratifying  personal  acquaintance  many  of 
the  most  celebrated  philosophers  of  the  day,  who  had  before  known 
««ch  other  only  through  the  medium  of  their  writings,  or  by  the  ce- 
lehrity  of  their  names.  The  nfteting  at  Berlin,  for  example,  in  1828, 
wembled  under  the  express  patronage  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  con- 
sisted of  four  hundred  and  sixty-seven  distinguished  savans,  from  the 
varioufl  states  of  Europe,  including  England,  France,  Holland,  and 
Russia.  The  meeting  was  opened  by  a  discourse  from  the  illustri- 
ous Humboldt,  President,  in  which  he  stated  the  object  of  the  convo- 
cation, and  pointed  out  the  advantages  of  such  a  union  of  the  friends 
of  science,  fix)m  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  its  influence  on  the 
propagation  and  discovery  of  useful  truths. 

It  was  natural  that  the  spirit  caught  at  this  meeting  by  the  foreign 
delegates,  should,  on  their  return  home,  be  widely  diffused  over  their 
'*pective  countries.  Accordingly,  in  1832,  the  British  Association 
M  the  Advancement  of  Science  was  formed,  which  has  been  continued 
to  the  present  time,  and  has  become  a  central  point,  where  the  scat- 
tered rays  of  new-discovered  truths  in  the  arts  and  sciences  are  brought 
^  *  focus,  whence  they  radiate  to  all  parts  of  the  earth. 

*-^^  germ  of  the  American  Association  was  first  developed  in  the 
-^^^^ation  of  American  Geologists,  formed  in  Philadelphia,  in  1840, 
*  title  which,  in  1842,  was  changed  to  that  of  the  Association  ofAmeri- 
^  ^iohgists  and  Naturalists  ;  and,  in  order  to  be  still  more  com- 
prehensive, this  title  was  again  changed  in  1845  to  ihe  American 
^*^^^^tionfor  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
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The  American  Association  was  formed  at  the  right  time.  It  could 
hardly  have  been  formed  at  all  at  an  earlier  period,  from  the  great 
scarcity  in  our  country  of  original  investigators.  When,  in  1818,  the 
American  Journal  of  Science  was  commenced,  the  editor,  we  have 
heard,  proposed  to  publish,  in  his  prospectus,  a  list  of  the  names  of 
of  American  savans  on  whom  he  could  rely  for  contributioQS ;  but 
the  list  when  formed,  appeared  so  meagre,  and  embraced  so  large  a 
proportion  of  names  wholly  unknown  to  fame,  that  it  was  deemed 
the  most  prudent  course  not  to  call  the  roll  of  our  corps  scientifique 
before  the  world.  It  is  but  just  to  say,  that  the  American  Journal 
itself  did  more  than  all  other  agents  to  create  a  body  of  American 
investigators.  Previous  to  the  publication  of  that  Journal,  our  men 
of  science  had  no  medium  of  communication  with  the  scientific  world. 
There  was,  indeed,  a  paper  sent  forth,  at  long  intervals,  from  the 
American  Philosophical  Society  at  Philadelphia,  or  from  the  American 
Academy  at  Boston,  or  from  the  Connecticut  Academy  at  New  Haven, 
or  from  the  Albany  Institute ;  and  the  Mineralogical  Journal  of  Dr. 
Bruce,  published  in  New  York,  (which  expired  at  the  close  of  one 
small  volume,)  opened  a  transient  medium  to  the  small  number  of 
devotees  to  that  special  branch  of  science.  But  all  these  papers  had 
only  a  very  limited  circulation  at  home,  and  hardly  any  abroad. 
When,  therefore,  the  Edinburgh  Review,  in  their  notice  of  Seybert's 
Statistical  Annals  of  the  United  States,  in  1820,  taunted  us  with 
the  questions — "  What  new  substances  have  their  chemists  discovered, 
or  what  old  ones  have  they  analyzed?  What  new  constellations 
have  been  discovered  by  the  telescopes  of  Americans  ?  What  have 
they  done  in  the  mathematics?" — we  felt,  indeed,  the  contempt 
and  ridicule  expressed  for  our  scientific  claims  to  be  unjust ;  and  yet, 
when  we  looked  about  us  for  examples  of  scientific  discoveries  or  in- 
ventions with  which  to  confront  our  accusers,  we  could  make  but  a 
feeble  defence.  In  addition  to  a  few  names  well  known  to  the  scien- 
tific  world,  we  felt  conscious  of  possessing,  even  then,  many  more 
which  would  one  day  add  lustre  to  the  reputation  of  our  country  in 
the  eyes  of  foreigners ;  yet  we  could  not  but  see  that  we  could  pre- 
sent but  few  names,— -rari  nantes  in  gurgite  vasto, — ^that  would  be 
accredited  abroad  for  any  discoveries  which  had  actually  distinguished 
them,  and  we  had  still  less  to  oflfer  in  the  ornamental  arts.*    But  the 

*  As  a  gratifying  proof  of  the  progress  of  our  scieDce  and  literatare,  during  the  thlrty-aeren 
years  that  hare  elapsed  since  the  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  was  pabliabed,  it  maj  be 
well  to  keep  in  remembrance  the  following  passage  from  that  article. 

"  During  the  thirty  or  forty  years  of  their  independence,  they  [the  Americans]  have  done 
absolutely  nothing  for  the  sciences,  for  the  arts,  or  even  for  the  statesmanlike  studies  of  poQ- 
ticSf  or  political  economy.  Confining  ourpelves  to  our  own  country,  and  to  the  parlod  that 
has  elapsed  since  they  had  an  independent  existence,  we  would  ask,  where  are  their  Foxei^ 
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American  Journal  of  Science,  by  furnisbing  a  suitable  medium,  by 
which  scientific  observations  and  discoveries  could  be  communicated 
to  the  scientific  world  at  large,  prompted  and  multiplied  greatly  those 
researches  themselves.     Tliis  work  was  received  and  read  with  more 
interest  abroad  than  at  home,  for  the  reason  that  the  taste  for  new 
discoveries  in  science,  in  art,  or  in  nature,  was  more  cultivated  among 
the  learned  of  Europe  than  in  the  United  States ;  and  men  of  science 
in  the  old  world,  expressed  their  surprise  and  astonishment  at  the  ac- 
tivity of  mind  prevailing  in  a  country,  where  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  look  for  nothing  but  inertness  and  sterility.     The  unexplor- 
ed condition  of  our  natural  history,  and  especially  of  our  mineralogy 
and  geology,  opened  new  treasures  to  the  students  of  nature,  and  the 
rapid  disclosures  successively  made  in  the  Journal  of  Science,  of  our 
stupendous  geological  systems,  particularly  those  embosoming  animal 
and  vegetable  remains — of  our  exhaustless  stores  of  granite,  free-stone, 
and  marble,  and  all  the  materials  required  for  the  noblest  architect- 
^ ;  of  our  vast  depositories  of  coal ;  of  our  boundless  mines  of  iron 
*Dd  lead,  of  copper  and  gold  ;  disclosures  so  unexpected,  unfolding 
^th  every  new   nmnber  of  the  American  Journal  of  Science  that 
^^'^ed  the  Atlantic,  amazed  the  naturalists  of  Europe.     Along  with 
«^6  story  of  American  explorations  and  discoveries,  the  Journal  car- 
^^  to  Europe  the  names  of  American  scholars,  and  acquired  for 
^^m  immediate  respect  and  consideration  for  their  attainments  in 
**^^nce,  and  for  their  genius  and  originality,  in  place  of  the  contempt 
^*^viously  entertained  for  both.     If  it  surprised   the  men  of  science 
*  the  old  world  by  sudden  revelations  of  the  riches  of  our  natural 
^'Ji  ^t  no  less  astonished  them  at  the  wonders  of  our  firmament, 
^  th^  number  and  importance  of  our  inventions,  and  at  the  rapid 
P^^og^ess  of  our  arts  both  the  useful  and  the  ornamental.     In  short, 
1^  place  of  the  sneers  and  reproaches,  which  it  had  been  their  uni- 
*^^Ui  practice  to  cast  upon  the  intellect  of  free-born  America,  the 
^**^ed  of  Europe  become  suddenly  almost  extravagant  in  their  en- 
^'^iums  upon  the  activity  of  the  American  mind.     We  think,  then, 
^^"t  to  the  American  Journal  of  Science,  is  due  the  honor  of  having 

'^r  .Qurfcei,  their  SberklanB,  their  Wlndbama,  their  Horaers,  their  Wilberforces  1  Where 
Jl*  ^t^«ir  Arkwrighti,  their  Watts,  their  Davys— their  Robertsons,  Blairs,  Smiths,  Stewarts, 
^^^■j  Slid   Matthewses— their  PorsoDs.   Parrs,  Bumeys,  or   Bloomfields— their  Scotts, 


^^  ^t^betls,  Bttods,  Hoores,  or  Crabbes— their  Siddonses,  Kemballs,  Keans,  or  0'Neil»— 
.    ^  Vnikies,  Lawrences,  or  Chantreys  1    In  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  who  reads  an 
^V'lcan  book  ?  or  goee  to  an  American  play  1  or  looks  at  an  American  itatae  or  picture  1 


does  the  world  yet  owe  to  American  physicians  or  surgeons  1    What  new  substances 

^  their  chemists  discovered,  or  what  old  ones  have  they  analyzed  1    What  new  constella* 

^▼ebeen  discovered  by  the  telescopes  of  Americans  1    What  have  they  done  in  the 

1    Who  drinks  out  of  American  glasses,  or  eats  from  American  plates,  or 

AmtriCMi  coats  or  gowns,  or  sleeps  in  American  blankets?" 
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first  redeemed  our  country  from  the  humiliating  attitude  in  which  she 
stood  in  the  eyes  of  men  ot  science  abroad,  at  the  time  when  the  ar- 
ticle which  we  have  copied  from  the  Edinburgh  Review  was  penned ; 
and  also  of  having  raised  up  and  prepared  the  men  who,  in  1840, 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science. 

The  object  of  this  institution,  is  strictly  the  advancement  of  science. 
She  receives  with  little  favor,  and  hardly  tolerates  communications, 
however  meritorious  in  themselves,  which  have  no  tendency  to  enrich 
the  cabinet  of  science  with  new  truths,  although  she  allows  her  spe- 
cimens to  be  gathered  from  any  and  all  of  the  kingdoms  of  nature, 
or  from  the  world  of  art,  or  even  from  the  profoundest  depths  of  ab- 
straction. Her  only  condition  is,  that  the  contribution  must  enlarge 
the  sphere  of  known  truths, — be  something  new  among  the  produc' 
irons  of  nature,  or  in  the  laws  of  nature,  or  in  the  phenomena  of  na- 
'  ture  ;  some  explanation  of  what  was  before  not  understood ;  some  so- 
lution of  a  problem,  that  had  either  divided  the  opinions  of  the  learned, 
or  baffled  their  skill.  "With  this  simple  object  in  view,  the  members 
of  the  association  are  bringing  to  its  annual  meetings  their  varied  of- 
ferings,— some  from  the  animal,  the  vegetable,  or  the  mineral  king- 
dom ;  some  from  the  depths  of  the  earth,  the  ocean,  or  the  air ;  and 
some  from  the  starry  heavens.  One  develops  a  new  law  of  nature, 
and  another  reveals  its  hidden  cause.  Some  bring  their  telescopes 
of  wondrous  power  and  finish,  and  some  their  microscopes  that  rival 
the  best  specimens  of  European  art.  Some  guage  the  ocean,  and 
some  measure  the  mountain  heights.  Mathematics,  astronomy,  me- 
teorology, chemistry,  physiology,  natural  history,  geology  and  geo- 
graphy, mechanics  and  physics,  the  practical  and  the  ornamental 
arts ;  these  are  each  and  all  represented  by  able  and  ardent  devotees. 
Although,  happily,  each  thinks  his  own  peculiar  department,  either  in 
nature  or  art,  the  most  important  and  interesting  of  all,  like  the  pat- 
riot, "  whose  own  best  country  ever  is  at  home,"  yet,  all  at  length 
become  animated  with  the  love  of  truth,  which  gradually  diffuses  its 
leaven  over  the  entire  mass ;  so  that  all  communications  made  with  a 
certain  degree  of  zeal,  and  apparent  earnestness  for  the  truth,  and  of 
marked  ability,  are  listened  to  with  interest  by  the  whole  fraternity ; 
and  so  contagious  is  this  spirit,  that  it  pervades  not  only  the  entire 
body  of  savans,  but  even  the  crowded  ranks  of  "  outsiders,"  of  both 
sexes,  that  frequently  enliven  these  meetings  with  their  presence. 

The  progress  of  the  association  since  it  was  first  organized,  in  1845, 
has  been  in  the  highest  degree  encouraging.  In  1855,  it  numbered 
nearly  a  thousand  numbers,  and  numerous  additions  were  made  to  it 
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at  the  late  meeting  at  Albany.  Its  annual  meeting  is  to  American 
sdenoe  what  the  meeting  of  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
is  to  the  church ;  a  great  yearly  gathering,  to  which  all  our  men  of 
sdence  look  forward  with  earnest  expectation ;  and  a  large  proportion 
of  them  have  more  or  less  regard  to  it  in  their  f  tudies  and  researches 
daring  the  whole  preceding  year.  Thus,  like  a  self-feeding  machine, 
the  institution  supplies  its  own  aliment,  prompting,  as  it  does,  those 
very  researches  which  constitute  its  true  sustenance. 

The  advantages  conferred  by  the  American  Association,  are  by  no 
means  few  or  small  upon  the  cause  of  science  at  large.     Indeed,  after 
examining  the  published  transactions  of  the  similar  institutions  of 
Europe,  and  comparing  them  with  those  of  our  Association,  we  feel 
some  share  of  national  pride  in  the  consciousness,  that  the  compari- 
•  son  is  well  sustained  on  our  part,  both  in  point  of  originality  and  of 
intrinsic  value.     To  the  promotion  of  science  in  our  own  country,  its 
advantages  are  inestimable.     We  think  ourselves  fully  justified  in  the 
assertion,  that  there  never  before  existed  on  the  earth  a  nation  which 
made  such  rapid  progress  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  as  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  done  within  the  last  fifty  years.    At  the  close  of  the 
W  century,  the  idea  extensively  prevailed,  both  here  and  elsewhere, 
that  the  field  of  knowledge  was  exhausted,  and  that  there  was  noth- 
'%  left  for  the  scholars  of  our  day,   but  to   glean   a  few  scattered 
*tftiW8,  which  the  great  reapers  of  the  two  preceding  centuries  had 
^cft.    Newton  and  Laplace,  Euler  and  Lagrange,  had  completed  the 
structure  of  the  universe ;  Scheele,  Priestley  and  Lavoisier,  had  re- 
^^led  all  the  secrets  of  chemistry ;  while  Linnaeus,  Buflfon  and  their 
^Mowers,  had  made   known   the  entire  history  of  terrestrial  nature. 
^Mi  we  need  only  name  the  new  sciences,  or  the  new  applications  of 
^^ience,  that  have  sprung  up  since,  in  order  to  convince  every  reflect- 
^^  man,  that  this  supposed  exhausted   field  has  made  more  ample 
^^tums  during  the  present  century,  than  for  the  same  period  at  any 
^ther  age  of  the  world.     For  let  us  call  to  mind  the  great  discoveries 
^  optics,  magnetism,  and  electro-magnetism  ;  in  geology,  chemistry, 
^nd  astronomy ;  let  us  reflect  on  the  applications  of  science  to  the 
Purposes  of  man  in  the  steamboat,  in  the  railroad,  in  the  electric- 
telegraph,    in    gas-illumination ;    in   telescopes    and    microscopes ; 
m  the  power- press ;  in  the  arts  of  daguerreo typing,  photographic  en- 
graving, and  electrotype  plating  and  gilding ;  in  the  elegance  and  va- 
riety of  our  manufactures   as  displayed  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  or  as 
exhibited  at  our  annual  fairs.     None  but  those  advanced  in  years, 
who  can  look  at  the  state  of  the  arts  and  sciences  as  they  existed  in 
our  country  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  and  can  compare  them 
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with  what  they  are  now,  can  have  any  adequate  ideas  of  the  progroM 
of  our  country  during  this  interval.  The  aged  men  of  some  periods 
of  the  world,  have  looked  back  upon  mighty  revolutions  and  bloody 
wars,  that  bad  marked  their  times,  and  rendered  them  £imou8  in  his- 
tory :  to  the  aged  of  the  present  period  it  is  given,  not  only  to  recal 
among  the  great  events  of  their  opening  spring,  the  most  impor- 
tant convulsions  in  society  that  ever  marked  the  annals  of  time,  but 
also,  in  their  serene  autumn,  to  witness  changes  in  the  progress  of 
society,  produced  by  the  applications  of  science  to  the  arts  of  peace, 
more  numerous  and  wonderful  than  those  of  all  preceding  ages.  In 
fact,  our  existing  race  of  aged  men,  have  probably  witnessed  changes 
in  society,  especially  those  produced  by  the  steamboat,  the  rail-car| 
and  the  telegraph,  greater  than  can  ever  happen,  in  a  single  life,  to 
the  aged  of  future  times,  since  there  remain,  vnemplayed,  no  such 
powers  of  nature  as  steam,  electricity,  magnetism,  and  light,  which 
have,  for  the  most  part,  been  6rst  brought  into  the  service  of  man,  as 
mechanical  agents,  during  this  eventful  period.  An  American  schol- 
ar of  seventy,  might  write  the  *'  History  of  his  own  Times,*'  and  ex- 
hibit in  his  peculiar  sphere  of  life,  a  period  as  fruitful  in  great  events^ 
as  was  that  of  Burnet  in  the  political  sphere  in  which  he  moved. 

Until  recently,  however,  it  was  rather  in  the  useful  arts  than  in  the 
field  of  science,  that  the  originality  of  our  countrjmen  developed  it- 
self. The  American  Association  is  designed  to  promote  the  advance- 
ment of  both,  but  more  especially  to  cultivate  the  domain  of  truth  it- 
self,— to  unfold  new  truths  in  abstract  science,  new  geometrical 
laws,  and  new  results  in  the  higher  mathematics,  chiefly,  however,  in 
their  relations  to  the  most  recondite  phenomena  of  nature ;  to  bring 
to  light  new  productions,  new  combinations  of  elements,  and  new 
laws  in  Astronomy,  Chemistry,  and  Physiology ;  and,  finally,  in  every 
possible  way,  to  hasten  on  the  period  when  man  shall  have  first 
learned,  and  then  appropriated  to  his  use,  all  the  productions,  and 
subdued  to  his  dominion  all  the  powers  of  nature. 

In  another  important  respect,  the  American  Association  will  exert 
a  most  auspicious  influence  upon  the  country.  It  is  in  the  personal 
acquaintance,  and  friendly  intercourse,  formed  between  men  of  science 
fi-om  all  parts  of  the  Union.  The  studies  of  nature,  as  well  as  those 
of  pure  geometry,  inspire  a  love  of  truth ;  and  the  contests  which 
sometimes  arise  among  men  of  science,  are  seldom  acrimonious  or 
protracted ;  diflering  in  this  respect  from  political  and  ecclesiastical 
quarrels.  Theirs  is  a  sphere  of  competition  where  no  local  jealousies 
or  sectional  interests,  or  political  rivalry,  can  array  them  against  each 
other,  or  embitter  their  feelings.    Such  a  harmonious  fellowship,  often 
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ripening  into  durable  friendship,  between  men  of  high  standing  and 
preTailing  influence,  in  every  section  of  our  country,  cannot  but  have 
a  happy  effect  upon  the  peace  and  stability  of  the  American  Union 


Hie  younger  members  of  the  Association  have  immense  advan- 
tages over  the  older,  and  that  not  merely  because  they  have  a  longer 
time  to  enjoy  its  privileges ;  they  start  from  a  higher  level ;  they  have 
&r  more  incentives  for  cultivating  the  spirit  of  research ;  and  they 
have  before  them  higher  models  of  excellence,  than  their  elder  breth* 
ren  had  at  the  same  period  of  life.  Their  seniors  regard  them  with  no 
feelings  of  jealousy,  but  having  in  many  instances,  been  their  teach- 
ers, they  rather  exult  in  the  prospects  of  eminence  which  their  pu- 
pils promise  to  attain,  as  what  will  constitute  no  small  part  of  their 
own  reward  and  future  honor,  in  having  contributed  to  develop  the 
intellectual  powers,  and  having  given  the  earliest  impulse  and  direction 
to  the  genius  of  those  who  have  grown  "  wiser  than  their  teachers  are.*' 
It  may  now  reasonably  be  expected  that  our  youthful  aspirants  after 
scientific  reputation,  will  cultivate  their  powers  of  invention  and  re- 
search, and  become  adepts  in  science,  in  a  higher  degree  than  their 
fathers  and  teachers  have  done  ;  and  though  the  models  before  them 
among  the  older  members,  may  still  be  comparatively  few,  yet  there 
are  not  wanting  in  the  ranks  of  the  Ameiican  Association,  sonie  who 
^J  for  the  present  worthily  satisfy  their  ambition,  although  their 
QU>tto  may  be,  and  ought  to  be,  Excelsior. 

We  have  seen  that  the  object  of  the  American  Association  is  a 
^  simple  one, — the  advaticement  of  science.  No  one,  therefore, 
^ht  to  trespass  on  its  time,  during  its  sessions,  with  either  histori- 
es! details,  or  the  rehearsal  of  things  long  known.  Indeed,  we  think, 
U6  closer  the  Association  adheres  to  its  own  simple  object,  the  bet- 
^1  that  no  vote  ought  to  be  taken  either  of  censure  or  praise  upon 
^7  paper  read ;  and  least  of  all,  that  a  spirit  of  laudation  of  one 
member  toward  another  should  be  indulged  in,  neither  self-glorifica- 
^on,  Bor  the  glorification  of  each  other,  being  compatible  with  the 
^^owed  object  of  the  institution. 

With  these  exalted  views  of  what  the  American  Association  for 
toe  Advancement  of  Science,  has  done,  and  is  doing  for  the  cause  of 
^^nce,  and  for  the  promotion  of  our  scientific  standing  among  the 
^ons  of  the  earth,  we  think  there  are  a  few  temptations  growing  out 
^^  ^^  against  which  such  of  its  members  as  have  charge  of  the  edu- 
^^on  of  the  youth  of  our  country,  ought  sedulously  to  guard.  Such 
^  institution  has  some  tendency  to  sink  the  relative  standing  of  the 
^^ter  in  comparison  with  the  investigator^  attaching  as  it  does  so 
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much  moro  importance  to  the  discovery  and  promulgation  of  new 
truths,  than  to  the  dissemination  of  what  is  old ;  whereas  the  truths 
which  an  instructor  of  youth  is  bound  to  teach,  are  mostly  such  as 
have  long  been  known,  to  which  those  recently  discovered  commonly 
bear  but  a  small  proportion,  either  in  number  or  importance.  More- 
over, the  teacher  who  gives  himself  to  researches  after  what  is  new, 
is  in  danger  of  losing  his  interest  in  his  appropriate  duties, — the  ex- 
citing nature  of  discovery  itself,  and  the  love  of  fame  usually  associa- 
ted with  it,  creating  a  distaste  for  the  "beggerly  elements,''  and  a  fas- 
tidiousness in  reiterating  from  year  to  year  the  same  beaten  path. 
The  reputation  which,  in  such  a  body,  attaches  to  the  discovery  of 
new  truths,  has  some  tendency  no  doubt,  to  throw  the  most  eminent 
instructors  of  youth  into  tffe  shade,  and  to  place  higher  on  the  rolls  of 
fame  the  naturalist,  who  has  added  a  new  plant  or  insect  to  the  cata- 
logue, than  the  teacher  who  has  trained  for  his  country's  service,  a 
thousand  of  her  youth.  No  friend,  however,  of  science  or  of  his 
country,  would  desire  the  zeal  and  progress  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion to  be  less  than  it  is.  If  it  were  necessary  to  provide  a  safe-guard 
against  the  danger  of  sinking  the  relative  standing  of  the  educator, 
in  comparison  with  the  investigator,  we  trust  it  is  already  found  in 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Education^  an  in- 
stitution more  recent  in  its  origin  than  the  other,  but  destined,  we 
hope,  to  exert  a  like  happy  influence  on  the  public  mind  and  public 
virtue.  If  the  zeal  for  investigating  new  truths,  and  the  love  of  im- 
parting knowledge,  seldom  meet  in  the  same  individual,  yet  we  do 
not  consider  these  attributes  as  incongruous  in  their  nature.  The  case 
only  implies  a  happy  union  of  originality  with  benevolence.  The  one 
inspires  the  teacher  with  the  love  of  knowledge,  and  a  longing  to 
search  out  more  of  what  he  so  highly  values ;  the  other,  an  ardent 
desire  that  his  pupils  should  share  with  him  a  boon  which  he  him- 
self so  dearly  prizes. 


HIL  THE  POPULAR  SCHOOL  AND  THE  TEACHER. 

IN  EXOLISn    UTERATURE. 


The  character  of  the  school  and  the  teacher  at  any  given  period, 
is  to  some  extent  reflected  in  the  popular  writings  of  the  day,  and  is 
to  a  still  greater  extent  perpetuated  by  such  representation.  As  part 
of  the  History  of  Popular  Education,  we  shall  republish  from  time  to 
time  in  this  Journal,  not  only  the  elaborate  dissertations  by  the  best 
▼ritere  and  thinkers  of  different  countries  and  ages,  on  the  principles 
and  methods  of  education,  but  we  propose  to  reproduce  the  portrait- 
ures which  have  been  drawn  in  prose  and  verse  of  the  school,  the 
schoohnaster  and  the  schoolmistress,  by  writers  of  established  reputa- 
tion—especially in  the  English  language.  We  shall  add  a  few  notes 
snd  annotations  for  the  benefit  of  readers  who  may  not  be  familiar 
with  the  authors  quoted,  or  the  names  and  customs  referred  to. 

THOMAS  PULLER,   D.  D.      1608 — 1661. 

Dr.  Thomas  Fuller  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  in  Aldwinkle  in 
Northamptonshire,  where  he  was  born  in  1608, — was  educated  at 
Qneen's  College,  Cambridge, — preached  in  London, — published  his 
Sutoryofthe  Holy  War  in  1640,  his  Holy  State  in  1642,  his  Good 
^^^ghts  in  Bad  Times  in  1645,  and  his  Church  History  in  1656, — 
*Dd  died  in   1661.     His  Worthies  of  England^  the  labor  of  many 
7^r8  and  a  fund  of  biographical  information,  was  not  printed  till 
*^f  his  death.     His  writings  are  full  of  learning,  composed  in  a 
9^aiiit  and  witty  style,  and  abound  in  admirable  maxims  character- 
ized by  sagacity  and  good  sense,  and  expressed  in  language  always 
Pithy^  and  frequently  irresistibly  humorous.     His  Holy  and  Profane 
States  contain  beautifully  drawn  characters,  of  which  the  following  is 
*^  admirable  specimen. 

THE  OOOD  8CH0OLHA8TER. 

^  There  is  scarce  any  profession  in  the  commonwealth  more  necessary,  which 
*^  80  slightly  performed.  The  reasons  whereofj  I  conceive  to  be  these :  first, 
J'tMing  scholars  make  this  calling  their  refuge,  yea,  perchance  before  they  have 
r^en  any  degree  in  the  University,  commence  sclioolmaatcrs  in  the  country,  as 
J^  nothing  else  were  required  to  set  up  this  profession  but  only  a  rod  and  a 
^rula.  Secondly,  others,  who  are  able,  use  it  only  as  a  passage  to  better  pre- 
^wment,  to  patch  the  rents  in  their  present  fortune,  till  they  can  provide  a  new 
^ne,  and  betake  themselves  to  some  more  gainful  calling.  Thirdly,  they  are  dis- 
'ieartened  from  doing  their  best  with  the  miserable  reward  which  in  some  places 
^ey  receive,  being  masters  to  the  children,  and  slaves  to  their  parents.  Fourthly, 
being  grown  rich,  they  grow  negligent,  and  scorn  to  touch  the  school,  but  by 
the  proxy  of  an  usher.    But  see  how  well  our  schoolmaster  behaves  himsel£ 
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His  genius  indinos  him  with  deUght  to  his  profossion.  Some  men  had  as  lief 
be  schoolboys  as  schoolmasters,  to  be  tied  to  the  school,  as  Cooper's  dictionaxy 
and  Scapula's  lexicon  are  chained*  to  the  desk  therein;  and  though  great 
scholars,  and  skillful  in  other  arts,  are  bunglers  in  this:  but  Gkxi  of  his  good- 
ness hath  fitted  several  men  for  several  cadlmgs,  that  the  necessity  of  diurch 
and  state  in  all  conditions  may  be  provided  for.  So  that  he  who  beholds  the 
fabric  thereof  may  say,  *'  God  hewed  out  this  stone,  and  appointed  it  to  lie  in 
this  very  i)lace,  for  it  would  fit  none  other  so  well,  and  here  it  doth  most  excel- 
lent." And  thus  God  mouldeth  some  for  a  schoohnaster's  life,  undertaking  it 
with  desire  and  delight,  and  discharging  it  with  dexterity  and  happy  success. 

He  studieth  his  scliolars'  natures  as  carefully  as  they  their  books  j  and  ranks 
their  dispositions  into  several  forms.  And  though  it  may  seem  difficult  for  him 
in  a  great  school  to  descend  to  all  particulars,  yet  experienced  schoolmasters 
may  quickly  make  a  grammar  of  boys'  natures,  and  reduce  them  all,  saving 
some  few  exceptions,  to  these  general  rules. 

1.  Those  tliat  are  ingenious  and  industrious.  The  conjunction  of  two  such 
planets  in  a  youth  prcsaj^e  much  good  unto  him.  To  such  a  lad  a  fix)wn  may  be  6 
whipping,  and  a  whipping  a  deatli ;  yea,  where  their  master  whips  them  onoe, 
shame  whips  theui  all  the  week  iiftor.     Such  natures  he  useth  with  all  gentleness. 

2.  Those  that  are  ingenious  and  idle.  These  think,  with  the  hare  in  the  fable, 
tliat  running  A^nth  snails  (so  they  count  the  rest  of  tlieir  schoolfellows)  they  shall 
come  soon  enough  to  the  post,  though  sleeping  a  good  while  before  tiieir  start- 
ing.    Oh,  a  good  rod  would  finely  take  them  napping. 

3.  Those  that  are  dull  and  dihgent.  "Wines,  the  stronger  they  be,  the  more 
lees  they  have  when  they  are  new.  Many  boys  are  muddy-headed  till  they  be 
clarified  with  age,  imd  such  afterward  prove  the  best.  Bristol  diamondst  are 
both  bright  and  square  and  pointed  by  nature,  and  yet  are  soft  and  worthless; 
whereas,  Orient  ones  in  India  are  rough  and  rugged  naturally.  Hard,  rugged 
and  dull  natures  of  youth  acquit  themselves  afterward  the  jewels  of  the  coun- 
try,  and  therefore  their  dullness  at  first  is  to  be  borne  with,  if  they  be  diligent 
Tliat  schoolmaster  deserves  to  be  beaten  himself  who  beats  nature  in  a  boy  for 
a  fault.  And  I  questicm  whether  all  the  whipping  in  the  world  can  make  theSr 
parts,  which  me  naturally  sluggisli,  rise  one  minute  before  the  hour  nature  hath 
appointed. 

4.  Those  that  are  invincibly  dull  and  negligent  also.  Correction  may  reform 
tlie  latter,  not  am(?nd  tlie  former,  ^ill  the  whetting  in  the  world  can  never  set 
a  razor's  edge  on  that  whi(*h  hath  no  steel  in  it  Such  boys  he  conaigneth  over 
to  other  professions.  Shipwrights  and  boatmakers  will  choose  those  crooked 
pieces  of  timber,  which  other  carpenters  refuse.  Those  may  make  excellent 
merchants  and  nuvhauics  which  will  not  serve  for  scholars. 

He  is  able,  diUgeut,  and  methodical  in  his  teaching ;  not  leading  them  rather^ 
in  a  circle  than  forward.     He  minces  his  precepts  for  children  to  swallow, 
hanging  clogs  on  the  nimbleneas  of  his  own  soul,  that  his  scholars  may  go  along 
with  him. 

He  is,  and  will  be  known  to  be  an  absolute  monarch  in  his  school  If  cocker- 
ing niotliers  proffer  him  money  to  purchase  their  sons  an  exemption  from  his 
rod,  (to  live  as  it  were  in  a  peculiar,  out  of  their  master's  jurisdiction,)  with  dis- 
dain ho  refuseth  it,  and  scorns  the  late  custom  in  some  places  of  oommutiiig 
whipping  into  money,  and  ransoming  boys  from  the  rod  at  a  set  price.  If  he 
hath  a  stul>bom  youth,  correction-proo^  he  debaseth  not  his  authority  by  con- 
testing with  him,  but  fiiirly,  if  he  can,  puts  him  away  before  his  obstinacy  bath 
infected  others. 

He  is  moderate  in  inflicting  deserved  correction.  Many  a  schoolmaster  bet- 
ter answereth  the  name  iratSorpiffris^  than  racJoywydj.J  rather  tearing  his 
scholars'  flesh  with  whipping,  than  giving  them  good  education.    No  wonder 

*  The  practice  of  chaining  the  Dictionary  to  the  master's  desk,  to  be  there  consulted,  ex- 
isted in  the  early  Grammar  Schools  of  this  country  Bee  Parker**  Hitiorytfthe  Free  Sekoel 
of  Rosbury. 

t  Bristol  diamonds  are  nnall  and  brilliant  crystals  of  quartz  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
Bristol.  England,  and  occasionaJiy  ust-d  for  ornamental  purposes.    Brande. 

X  Kaiiorpifim—a  teacher  of  icrettHng  or  gymneistice.  iratiayiayos — strict^  the  elate  %eke 
leent  with  a  boy  from  home  to  school  and  the  gyvina»ium—\>\il  used  to  dedgnate  one  who 
teaches  and  iraios  boys. 
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if  his  sdiolan  hate  the  muses,  being  presented  unto  tliem  in  the  shape  of  fiends 
ud  furies.  Junius*  complains  ''  de  insolcnti  camiliciua"  of  his  schoohnaster,  bj 
vtam  ''coDsdiidebatur  flagris  septies  aut  octics  in  dies  singulos."  Yea,  hear 
the  lamentable  yerses  of  poor  Tusser  in  his  own  life : 

•*  From  Paurs  I  went,  to  Eton  sent, 
To  Jeam  straightways  the  Latin  phrase, 
Where  fifty-tJu'ee  stripes  given  to  me 

At  once  I  had. 

For  fault  bat  small,  or  none  at  all, 
It  came  to  pass  thus  beat  I  was ; 
Bee,  Udal,t  see  the  mercy  of  thee 

To  me  poor  lad." 

Soch  an  Orbiliust  mars  more  scholars  than  he  makes :  their  tyranny  hath 
caused  many  tongues  to  stammer,  which  spake  plain  by  nature,  and  whose 
stuttering  at  first  was  nothing  else  but  fears  quavering  on  their  speech  at  their 
•MSter's  presence;  and  whose  mauling  them  about  tlieir  heads  Imth  dulled 
tijose  \rho  in  quickness  exceeded  their  master. 

He  makes  his  school  free  to  him,  who  sues  to  him  "in  forma  pauperis."   And 

^r^ly  learning  is  the  greatest  alms  that  can  be  given.     But  he  i.s  a  beast,  who, 

^*<^Ui?e  the  poor  scholar  can  not  pay  him  his  wages,  pays  the  scIh^Iju*  in  his 

whipping.     Rather  are  diligent  lads  to  be  encouraged  with  all  excitements  to 

learning.    This  minds  me  of  what  I  have  heard  concerning  Mr.  Bust,  that  worthy 

i*te    schoolmaster  of  Eton,  who  wouhl  never  siilfer  any  wandering  begging 

schol;ir  (such  as  justly  the  statute  hath  ranked  in  the  forc^front  of  ri^gues)  to 

come  into  his  scliool,  but  would  thrust  him  out  with  earnestness,  (li^^vt.'ver  pri- 

Wely  charitable  unto  him,)  lost  his  schoolboys  should  be  disheartened  from  their 

"*^*csk,  by  seeing  some  scholars,  after  their  studying  in  the  University,  preferred 

^^&J?ary. 

olo  spoils  not  a  good  school  to  make  thereof  a  bad  college,  therein  to  teach 
"^  ^oliolars  logia  For  besides  that  logic  may  have  an  action  of  trespass  agiiinst 
P^'^^rnar  for  encroaching  on  her  liberties,  syllogisms  are  solecisms  taught  in  the 
fp°*^ol,  and  oftentimes  they  are  forced  afterward  in  the  University  to  unlearn 
^J.  ^^Jjnbhng  skill  they  had  before. 

, .  ^"^i  t  of  his  school  he  is  no  whit  pedxmtical  in  carriage  or  discourse :  contenting 
^J^^*^>lf  to  be  rich  in  Latin,  though  he  doth  not  jingle  with  it  in  every  company 

^  n?**^i^  ho  comes. 

^  ^^  conclude,  let  this  amongst  other  motives  make  schoolmasters  careful  in 
cJ>^  place,  that  the  emlnencies  of  their  scholars  have  commended  the  memories 
j^-*^«ir  schoohnaaters  to  posterity,  who  otherwise  in  obscurity  had  altogether 
l^^^_^forgotten.  Who  had  ever  heard  of  R.  Bond,  in  Lancashire,  but  for  the 
^^^■^cJing  of  learned  Ascham,  his  scholar  ?  or  of  Hartgrave,  in  Brunclly  school, 

eoa^^^^AKCis  JrKixrs.  who  died  in  1602,  professor  of  divinity  at  Levden,  whose  autobio<;raphy 
4u(^^>Ids  brief  notices  of  his  school  and  schoolmaf>ters— is  probably  referred  to.    He  was  the 
.  ^"^  r  of  Commentaries,  Hebrew  Lexicon^  Translations  of  the  Scriptures,  etc. 

fro^^iCHOLAS  Udal,  Head  Master  of  Eton  College,  from  1530  to  1555,  and  of  Westminster 
of  ^^  1563  to  1561,  through  the  Schoolmaster  of  Roger  Aficham.  and  Thomas  Tusser's  Account 
Q^^^9  own  life,  seems  destined  to  an  unenviable  immortality  for  his  floj^^mg  propensities. 
^n^^^as  bom  in  Hampshire  in  1506.  educated  at  Oxford,  and  died  in  1564.  He  was  the 
^^or  of  a  ••  Moral  play"  entitled  Ralph  Royster  Doyster. 

^^^^BiLros  Pupnxus,  was  a  native  of  Beneventum,  where  having  received  a  good  educa- 
Co^*  served  as  a  soldier  in  Macedonia,  taught  for  some  time  in  his  native  place,  until  in  the 
^wT^^lship  of  Cicero,  B.  C.63,he  removed  to  Rome  and  opened  a  school,  which  was  attended 
wjl^^orace,  who  seems  to  have  carried  away  with  him  astinring  remembrance  of  his  flogging 
(|5*^Peiisities,  and  for  which  he  has  made  him  infamous  to  aU  time.  In  h\»  Epistle  to  Augus- 
1^!^  [Ep.  II.  1,  70,1  he  calls  him  jiia^osum— fond  of  flogging.  Suetonius  in  his  Libf:r  de  Itlus- 
V^^^  Qrammaticis  describes  Orbilius  in  these  words  :  Fuit  cuitem  naturrr  acerba  non  niodo 

^<Mi/i  sophistaSf  quos  omni  sermons  lac^ravit,  srd  etiam  in  discipulosy  ut  Horatius  significat^ 

^**i^tum  eum  <^ppeUans^  et  Domitius  Marsus  scribens : 

Si  quos  Orbilius  ferula  seuticaque  ceeidet. 

Ths/erutOj  the  general  instrument  of  punishment  in  school,  was  the  stalk  of  a  reed  or 
**fte  of  thai  name.  In  which  Prometheus  conveyed  the  spark  of  fire  from  heaven.  Many 
y^icbers  act  aa  though  they  thought  some  of  the  divine  fire  had  impregnated  the  stalk  for 
(ptoreuse.  iSlntffco  wasa  lash,and  a  more  flexible  and  severe  instrument  of  punishment, 
like  the  fvnr-At</e,  made  of  nntanned  leather  twisted. 

Orbilias  liTed  to  be  nearly  one  hundred  years  old,  and  mu.*<t  have  had  a  more  cheerful  tem- 
per than  Horace  gave  him  credit  for.  His  native  city  erected  a  statue  to  his  memory.  He  is 
■■id  to  have  written  a  book  on  school-keeping. 
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in  the  same  county,  but  because  he  was  the  first  did  teach  worthy  Doctor 
Whitaker  ?  nor  do  I  honor  the  memory  of  Mulcuster*  for  anything  so  mudi,  as 
for  his  scholar,  that  gulf  of  learning,  Bishop  Andrews.  This  made  the  Athe- 
nians, the  day  before  the  great  feast  of  Theseus,  their  founder,  to  sacrifice  a  ram 
to  the  memory  of  Conidas,  his  schoolmaster  that  first  instructed  him. 

OLIVER    GOLDSMITH.      1728 — 1774. 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  some  of  the  peculiarities  in 
Goldsmith's  own  education,  and  of  his  experience  as  a  teacher  in  the 
republication  in  a  future  number  of  his  admirable  Essay  on  Educa- 
tion^ in  which  he  claims  to  have  anticipated  some  of  the  suggestions 
of  Rousseau  in  his  Emilius.  The  portraitures  in  the  Deserted  Village, 
whether  drawn  from  Irish  or  English  life,  are  among  the  classic  char- 
acters of  our  language. 

THE   VILLAGE   8CH00LMA8TBB. 

Beside  yon  straggling  fence  that  skirts  the  way 
With  blossom  furze  unprofitably  gay, 
There,  in  his  noisy  mansion  skiird  to  rule, 
The  village  master  taught  his  little  school 
A  man  severe  he  was,  and  stern  to  view  ; 
I  knew  hira  well,  and  every  truant  knew. 
Well  hart  the  boding  tremblers  learned  to  trace 
The  day's  disasters  in  his  morning  face  ; 
Full  well  they  laugh'd,  with  counterfeited  glee, 
At  all  his  jokes,  for  many  a  joke  had  he  ; 
Full  well  the  busy  whisper  circling  round, 
Convcy'd  the  dismal  tidings  when  he  frown*d. 
Yet  he  was  kind  ;  or,  if  severe  in  aught, 
The  love  he  bore  to  learning  was  in  fault. 
The  village  all  declared  how  much  he  knew : 
'Twas  certain  he  could  write  and  cipher  too ; 
Lands  he  could  measure,  terms  and  tides  presage ; 
And  e*en  the  story  ran  that  he  could  guage. 
In  arguing  too  the  parson  own'd  bis  skill. 
For  e'en  tho'  vanquished,  he  could  argue  still ; 
While  words  of  learned  length,  and  thundering  sound 
Amaz*d  the  gazing  rustics  rang'd  around  ; 
And  still  they  gaz'd  ;  and  still  the  wonder  grew, 
That  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew 
But  past  is  all  his  fame  ;  the  very  spot 
Where  many  a  time  he  triumph'd,  is  forgot. 

JAMES  DELILLE,    1738 — 1813. 

James  Delille,  was  bom  in  Auvignon,  in  1733,  educated  in  Paris, 
and  made  Professor  at  Amiens,  in  17C0,  and  afterward  in  Paris, — 

*  RrcHARD  MrLOASTBR  WOP  bom  at  Carlisle,  educated  at  Eton  under  Udal.  and  at  Kinfi* 
College,  ramhridep.  and  ChriRt  Church.  Oxford. — rommenced  teaching  in  15S9,  and  appoint- 
ed first  master  of  Mprchanl  Tailors'  School  in  W>\.  where  he  served  till  1596,  when  he  was 
made  nnper  master  of  Sr.  Paul's  school,— died  in  161L  He  was  a  severe  disciplinarian,  bat 
received  many  marks  of  pntteful  rPFptct  from  his  pupilti.  when  they  came  of  ai^e  and  re> 
fleeted  on  his  tidclity  aful  care.  He  was  a  irood  Latin.  Greek,  and  Oriental  scholar.  lite 
Latin  verses  spoken  on  the  orcasion  of  one  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  visits  to  Kenilworth  Castle, 
are  considered  favorable  s|)ccimens  of  his  F.atinitv.  He  made  a  contribution  to  the  literatare 
of  his  profession,  under  llie  title  of— "Po»i7iV>n*,  trherein  thotte  primitive  CiratmttaneeM  b€ 
coHMiderfd  lehich  air  vecfaannj  for  thf  training  up  of  children,  either  for  Skill  in  their  book», 
or  HeaUh  in  their  Bodies.    Land ori,  15SL" 
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tnnalated  VirgiPs  Georgics  into  French  verse,  and  afterward  composed 
an  original  work  of  the  same  character,  entitled  Jardins,  Driven 
from  France  by  the  revolutionary  outbreak,  he  afterward  resided  in 
Switzerland  and  (Germany.  In  1 792,  he  published  the  Country  Gentle- 
men, (Hommt  des  Champa,)  a  poem  in  five  cantos,  in  which  he  depicts 
country  life  in  various  characters  and  aspects — and  among  others,  that 
of  the  school  and  the  schoolmaster.  We  copy  the  last  in  an  English 
translation  by  John  Maunde.  Some  of  the  finest  strokes  are  borrowed 
from  Goldsmith's  picture — unless  both  are  copied  from  the  same 
original.    He  died  in  1813. 

THE   VILLAOB   SCHOOLMASTXR. 

Descend,  my  muse,  nor  yet  debate  thy  strain, 

And  paint  the  pedant  of  the  village  train. 

Nor  that  suffice,  but  let  thy  prudent  lay 

Attach  due  honor  to  his  useful  sway. 

He  comes  at  length  in  consequential  state, 

And  self-importance  marks  his  solemn  gait. 

Read,  write,  and  count,  *tis  certain  he  can  do ; 

Instruct  at  school,  and  sing  at  chapel  too ; 

Foresee  the  changing  moon  and  tempest  dread. 

And  e*en  in  Latin  once  some  progress  made : 

In  learned  disputes  still  firm  and  valiant  found, 

Though  vanquished,  still  he  scorns  to  quit  the  ground ; 

Whilst,  wisely  used  to  gather  time  and  strength, 

His  crabbed  words  prolong  their  laggard  length. 

The  rustic  gaze  around,  and  scarce  suppose 

That  one  poor  brain  could  carry  all  he  knows. 

But  in  his  school,  to  each  neglect  severe, 

So  much  to  him  is  leaming*s  progress  dear. 

Comes  he  ?    Upon  his  Smooth,  or  ruffled  brow, 

His  infant  tribe  their  destiny  may  know. 

He  nods,  they  part ;  again,  and  they  assemble : 

Smiles,  if  he  laughs ;  and  if  he  frowns,  they  tremble. 

He  soothes,  or  menaces,  as  best  befits. 

And  now  chastises,  or  he  now  acquits. 

E*en  when  away,  his  wary  subjects  fear. 

Lest  the  unseen  bird  should  whisper  in  his  ear 

Who  laughs,  or  talks,  or  slumbers  o*er  his  book, 

Or  from  what  hand  the  ball  his  visage  struck. 

Nor  distant  far  the  birch  is  seen  to  rise — 

The  birch,  that  heeds  not  their  imploring  cries. 

If  chance  the  breeze  its  boughs  should  lightly  shake 

With  pale  affright  the  puny  urchins  quake. 

Thus,  gentle  Chanonat,  beside  thy  bed, 

I've  touched  that  tree,  my  childhood's  friend  and  dread  ;— 

That  willow  -tree,  whose  tributary  spray 

Amid  my  stem  pedant  with  his  sceptered  sway. 

Such  is  the  master  of  the  village-school: 

Be  it  thy  care  to  dignify  his  rule. 

The  wise  man  learns  each  rank  to  appreciate ; 

But  fools  alone  do.'<])isc  the  humbler  stale. 
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In  spite  of  pride,  in  office,  great  or  low, 
Be  modest  one,  and  one  importance  know. 
Be  by  himself  his  post  an  honor  deemed  ; 
He  most  esteem  himself  to  be  esteemed. 

BOBERT  LLOYD,   1733 — 17G4. 

Robert  Llotd  was  born  in  London  in  1733.  His  fathet 
under-master  at  Westminster  School,  and  after  completing  his  e 
tion  at  Cambridge,  became  usher  under  his  father,  without  bri 
to  the  work  that  moral  fitness  and  love  for  teaching,  without  wl 
becomes  intolerable  drudgery.  He  soon  left  the  occupation  in  di 
and  tried  to  earn  a  subsistence  by  his  pen.    lie  died  poor  in  1 

A   SCHOOL  USHER. 

Were  I  at  once  empowered  to  show 
My  utmost  vengeance  on  my  foe, 
To  punish  with  extremest  vigor, 
I  should  inflict  no  penance  bigger, 
Than,  using  him  as  learnings*  tool, 
To  make  him  usher  in  a  school. 
For,  not  to  dwell  upon  the  toil 
Of  working  on  a  barren  soil, 
And  laboring  with  incessant  pains 
To  cultivate  a  blockhead's  brains. 
The  duties  there  but  ill-befit. 
The  love  of  letters  arts  or  wit. 

For  one,  it  hurts  me  to  the  soul, 
To  brook  confinement  or  control ; 
Still  to  be  pinioned  down  to  teach 
The  syntax  and  the  parts  of  speech ; 
Or  perhaps  what  is  drudgery  worse, 
The  links  and  points,  and  rules  of  verse  : 
To  deal  out  authors  by  retail, 
Like  penny  pots  of  Oxford  ale ; 
Oh*  tis  a  service  irksome  more. 
Then  tugging  at  a  slavish  oar ! 
Yet  such  his  task  a  dismal  truth. 
Who  watches  o*er  the  bent  of  youth. 
And  while  a  paltry  stipend  earning, 
He  sows  the  richest  seeds  of  learning. 
And  tills  their  minds  with  proper  care. 
And  sees  them  then  due  produce  bear ; 
No  joys,  alas !  his  toil  beguiles, 
His  own  is  fallow  all  the  while. 
"  Yet  still  he's  on  the  road,  you  say. 
Of  learning."    Why,  perhaps  he  may ; 
Bat  turns  like  horses  in  a  mill. 
Nor  geUing  on  nor  standing  still ; 
For  little  way  his  learning  reaches. 
Who  reads  no  more  than  what  he  teaches. 


DF.  REQUIREMENTS  IN  A  LEXICOGRAPHER  OF  THE  ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE.* 

BT     ISAIAH     DOLK,     M.A., 

Iiutruetor  in  Languages  in  the  Maine  Female  Seminary. 


To  examine  a  quarto  dictionary  with  thoroughness  sufficient  to 
gauge  its  merits  is  an  undertaking  of  no  inconsiderable  magnitude 
and  dariog.  It  involves  far  more  than  that  knowledge  of  excellence 
and  defects,  which  b  gained  by  a  cursory  turning  of  leaves,  or  by 
casoal  reference.  It  is  achieved  in  no  such  excitement  of  mind  as 
tliat  which  sets  periods  ablaze,  and  electrifies  audiences.  Rather, 
all  such  frenzy  precludes  any  just  judgment ;  is  utterly  inconsistent 
^ith  that  careful  comparison  and  close  discrimination  which  only  can 
aTail  here.  Neither  does  eminence  in  any  single  department,  or  even 
io  several  dibtinct  fields  of  knowledge,  entitle  a  man  to  stand  as  a 
judge  in  lexicography  without  question  of  his  claims.  Has  one  man 
iQ  a  hundred  thousand  compared  the  definitions  of  twenty  important 
words  with  the  usage  of  standard  authors  in  the  successive  periods  of 
Ottr  literature  ?  Does  one  man  in  a  hundred  thousand  seek  to  gain 
*D  orderly  knowledge  of  the  entire  usage  of  words  that  have  been 
Variously  applied  ?  How  many  ever  think  of  the  relations  of  differ- 
^t  significations  ?  How  many  have  any  distinct  notion  of  the  prin- 
^ples  that  arc  to  determine  the  reception  or  the  rejection  of  words? 
Certainly  not  all  of  the  dictionary-makers  themselves.  How  can  men 
judge  of  a  dictionary  when  they  have  no  conception  of  its  true 
domain?  As  is  a  barbarian's  estimate  of  the  comforts  of  life,  so  is 
^ost  men*8  conception  of  what  a  dictionary  should  be.  As  you  civil- 
^6  the  barbarian,  what  he  knew  not  of  yesterday  he  finds  indispen- 
sable to-day ;  as  the  reader  and  the  student  attain  more  discrimination, 
"^e  helps  that  resolve  their  doubts  to-day  will  fail  them  to-morrow, 
when  they  shall  have  nicer  points  to  settle,  and  their  interest  shall 
^  aroused  to  attain  to  fiiller  and  more  perfect  knowledge. 

fhe  absolute  value  of  a  dictionary  is  in  proportion  to  the  accuracy^ 
^^d  fulness  with  which  it  exhibits  the  forms  and  uses  of  words  for 
^^^  entire  period  of  their  constituting  an  integral  part  of  the  language. 

■^Q  American  Dictionary  of  the  Engiiah  Language.    By  Noah  Webster,  LL.D.    Reriaed  uxl 
*^^ed  by  Chauncey  A.  Goodrich,  Profewor  in  Yale  GoUegc. 
No.  8.    [VOL.    III.]        11 
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But,  for  ordinary  purposes,  the  value  of  a  dictionary  of  a  living  tongue 
is  measured  by  the  truthfulness  with  which  it  represents,  in  the  garb 
that  usage  approves,  all  that  is  now  vital,  together  with  such  dead 
words  and  cast-off  forms  as  are  embalmed  in  what  the  present  genera- 
tion agree  to  call  StaTidard  Literature.  In  regard  to  the  forms  of 
words  or  orthography,  our  dictionaries  have  already  approximated 
very  nearly  to  perfection.  Many  innovations  have  found  almost  uni- 
versal favor ;  and  recent  editions  of  those  very  books  in  which  others 
were  proposed,  have  receded  in  great  part ;  so  that  the  remaining  differ- 
ence is  comparatively  insignificant ;  each,  with  few  exceptions,  acca- 
rately  representing  present  usage,  as  well  in  cases  of  diversity  as  of 
uniformity.  This  matter  has  been  agitated  so  long,  and  sifled  so 
thoroughly,  that  it  is  not  worth  while  now  to  state  more  than  the 
result.  And  there  will  be  little  cause  for  change  hereafter.  The 
orthography  of  the  language  is,  in  the  main,  established  for  all  coming 
time.  In  regard  to  the  origin,  and,  more  especially,  the  use  of  words, 
much  has  been  done ;  but  how  much  remains  to  be  done !  The  most 
efficient  laborer  in  the  sphere  of  definition  has  been  Johnson ;  and, 
since  him,  Webster  has  added  the  most  abundant  contributions ;  and 
Richardson  has  gathered  a  mass  of  citations  of  inestimable  value  to 
the  lexicographer  who  shall  know  how  to  use  them.      ' 

The  qualifications  which  he  must  possess  who  shall  prepare  a  dic- 
tionary to  satisfy  the  coming  age,  such  a  work  as  even  now  would  be 
appreciated  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  cause  existing  dictionaries 
to  be  stowed  away  as  worthless  rubbish,  can  be  expressed  in  a  single 
sentence.  The  Enylish  Lexicographer  must  have  grown  up  into  the 
language,  have  become  identified  with  it,  must  be  discriminatingly 
cognizant  of  his  intellections,  and  able  to  present  them  accurately  and 
fully  in  their  natural  order.  His  heart  must  beat  sympathetically, 
whenever  he  meets  idiomatic  ease  and  simple  grace,  and  modest  adorn- 
ment, and  purity  of  diction.  He  must  sensitively  recoil,  as  if  violence 
were  done  to  himself,  when  he  meets  uncouth  and  barbarous  terms,  or 
words  misapplied,  or  false  rhetoric,  or  perverse  logic.  His  instant 
feeling  niu.st  recognize  what  belongs  to  the  vital  organization  of  the 
language,  and  what  it  regards  as  incapable  of  assimilation,  and  what 
in  its  growth  it  has  cast  off,  henceforth  inert  and  dead.  He  must  be 
acquainted  with  the  origin  and  history  of  words  so  far  as  to  be  able 
to  trace  ordinarily  the  usages  of  each  to  their  common  base.  This 
implies  the  knowledge  of  the  etymon,  which  must  be  analyzed  and 
traced  as  far  back  as  more  radical  significations  will  shed  light  even 
darkly  upon  it.  The  usages  of  words  must  be  arranged  orderly,  de- 
fined distinctly,  and  illustrated  appropriately.     Orderly  arrangement 
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demands  that  the  most  radical  signification  should  be  placed  first  | 
that,  if  there  are  corresponding  tropical  and  metonymical  usages,  these 
flboald  follow  in  order ;  that,  if  there  are  secondary  literal  usages,  with 
their  subordinate  tropes,  these  should  be  again  grouped  in  like  manner. 
A  plan  of  notation  and  a  style  of  printing  may  be  adopted,  such 
that  the  relations  of  each  definition  shall  be  us  obvious  as  is  the  local 
relation  of  one  of  the  states  in  a  colored  map  of  New  England.  DiS' 
tind  definition  requires,  that,  instead  of  the  loose  practice  of  heaping 
together  synonymes,  sometimes,  too,  so  remote  as  to  represent  a  widely 
different  idea,  the  embodied  conception  shall  be  set  forth  with  the 
QtiDost  exactness  of  outline,  in  nothing  exceeding,  and  by  nothing 
falling  short.  It  avails  not  to  say  that  such  nicety  of  distinction  will 
hcneidier  appreciated  nor  understood.  There  are  already  those  who 
demand  nothing  less  ;  those  who  look  for  the  perfection  of  what  they 
seek,  although  they  may  disregard  all  definitions  but  the  one  that 
interests  them  for  the  moment ;  and  those  who  might  find  the  defini- 
tion not  wholly  intelligible,  would,  in  most  cases,  still  approximate 
nearer  the  truth  than  if  they  had  consulted  a  more  imperfect  defi- 
nition. Appropriate  illustration  is  but  examples  of  use  drawn  from 
good  authors. 

That  identification  of  the  language  that  I  have  spoken  of  will  be 
further  manifested  in  marking  with  its  true  character  every  word  and 
usage.  The  living  and  the  dead,  the  common  and  the  technical,  the 
,  elegant  and  the  vulgar,  that  which  is  of  natural  growth  and  the  mon- 
strosities that  were  coined  aptly  for  the  occasion  or  have  been  wan- 
tonly introduced  by  whatever  names  of  note,  will  all  be  shown  in  their 
true  character.  This  may  now  be  derided  as  an  impracticable  fancy 
or  an  idle  dream.  It  may  not  be  realized  this  half  century,  but  prep- 
^tioQ  for  an  advance  is  making.  The  conditions  which  shall  insure 
*  high  degree  of  success  will  at  length  be  met :  the  patience  to  sit 
down  to  a  life-long  work ;  the  iron  diligence  ;  the  nice  perception,  the 
power  to  represent  accurately  and  clearly  its  results ;  familiarity  with 
^glish  literature  from  the  beginning ;  the  tact  to  glance  over  wide 
and  diverse  fields  of  labor,  and  seize  upon  whatever  can  be  turned  to 
Wcount;  a  hearty  recognition  of  the  merits  of  every  co-laborer,  but 
the  acknowledgment  of  no  man  as  master ;  no  vain  assumption  of  dic- 
^torship  in  language,  a  modest  offer  only  to  serve  as  interpreter. 

^T.  Webster's  great  merits  as  a  lexicographer  are  cheerfully  con- 
^®d.  Indeed,  the  American  who  is  not  proud  of  him  must  bo 
^ntbg  in  patriotism.  What  he  accomplished,  in  spite  of  difficulties 
and  discouragements,  and  without  philological  culture  adequate  to  his 
**8k,  will  ever  remain  a  wonder.     But  to  maintain  that  he  left  noth- 
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ing  to  be  done  is  quite  absurd.  A  review  of  his  dictionaiy  would 
abundantly  show  this.  An  exhibition  of  its  defects  and  a  summaxy 
of  its  errors  would  startle  many  a  one  who  consults  it  with  the  com- 
fortable persuasion  of  its  infallibility.  It  woul4  appear,  that,  whilst 
on  his  etymological  plan  he  has  reflected  a  flood  of  light  back  upon  the 
dark  domain  of  primary  significations,  yet  his  principles  were  not 
thoroughly  scientific ;  that  he  unduly  trusted  to  literal  correspond- 
ences, and  so  far  neglected  historic  investigations  that  in  many  caseB 
his  conclusions  are  false  ,*  and  that  in  many  other  cases  undue  space 
is  occupied  with  crude  speculations.  It  would  be  seen,  that  in  a  mul- 
titude of  cases  he  does  not  commence  with  the  radical  meaning ;  that 
in  a  vastly  greater  number  of  cases  he  neglects  any  imaginable  order 
of  definitions,  whether  it  were  to  be  deduced  from  the  genetical  rel** 
tion  of'ideas,  or  the  period  of  their  development.  Not  that  herein  he 
is  an  oflfender  above  all  other  men,  for  in  some  of  our  dictionaries 
utter  confusion  reigns ;  but,  in  orderly  arrangement,  Freund's  Latin 
Lexicon  is  incomparably  superior.  A  thorough  examination  would 
show,  too,  that  whilst  Webster  has  corrected  many  of  Johnson's  blun- 
ders, those  remaining  are  not  few ;  that  he,  as  well  as  Johnson,  is 
exceedingly  prone  to  attempt  a  distinction  where  a  diflference  does  not 
exist,  attaching  to  the  word  defined  an  element  not  belonging  thereto, 
but  rather  expressed  by  connected  words ;  that  less  frequently  he 
overlooks  a  distinction ;  that  he  sadly  fails  in  drawing  accurate  dis- 
tinctions, throwing  back  the  inquirer  upon  his  own  reflections,  or,  at 
best,  but  furnishing  aid,  in  an  accumulation  of  definitions,  towards 
reaching  the  desired  result;  and  that  many  usages  are  quite  neg- 
lected.* But,  whilst  there  was  a  full  exhibition  of  imperfections, 
nothing  would  be  detracted  from  his  painfullj'-camed  meed  of  praise. 
To  the  character  of  a  review  the  present  essay  lays  no  claim ;  but  it 
is  not  without  an  equal  object,  as  I  hope  will  appear  in  the  issue.  I 
simply  propose  to  criticize  a  few  pages  of  the  dictionary,  only  pro- 


*  I  have  wiiJ  nothing  above  of  the  deflciency  or  the  redandancy  of  the  ▼oeabnUiy.  It 
no  part  of  Webster's  plan  to  afford  sufficient  help  to  the  reader  of  old  books.  It  Be«ma  to 
desirable  that  a  first-class  dicUonary  should  have  in  its  leading  vocabulary  those  words  that 
in  all  or  in  part  of  their  usages  belong  to  the  'pi'^^nt  life  of  the  language,  and  those  only  i 
that  obsolete  and  dialectic  words  and  variations  of  form  should  constitute  a  second  vocabaliury } 
and  wurds  solely  technical,  a  third.  Mere  Latinisms  and  barbarisms  that  never  came  into  estab- 
lished use,  and  scientific  terms,  whilst  still  candidates  for  adoption,  should  be  rigidly  excluded 
except  in  those  instances  wliere  their  interpretation  is  essential  to  the  understanding  of  some 
passage  in  a  sbuidard  author.  Of  modem  words,  Webster  was  industrious  in  Uie  coHecthA} 
and,  in  discriminutiun  fn  their  admission,  compares  favorably  wiUi  other  word-gatherers.  Some 
well-authorized  words  remain  to  be  gleaned,  as  an  occasional  fruitless  search  testifies ;  bat  ths 
aggregate  cannot  be  Lnrge.  The  failure  of  all  (?)  the  modem  dictionaries  to  introduce  d(^kseiMit, 
wliich  has  supplanted  the  older  diff'uiiveneit  in  its  rhetorical  sense,  is  quite  m  noCiocftble  M 
the  omission  of  ocean  in  the  first  edition  of  Johnson's  dictionary. 
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oeeding  &r  enoogh  to  satisfy  the  reader  that  I  have  not  been  speaking 
atraDdom,  and  to  present  one  or  more  instances  of  such  faults  as  I 
have  observed.  I  know  not  that  it  makes  any  difference  what  portion 
I  select.  By  accident  I  take  the  coinincncemcnt  of  the  letter  D.  I 
shall  notice  whatever  seenu  to  re(juire  amendment. 

The  first  word  is  Dab,  and  its  first  definilion,  which  is  credited  to 
Bailey,  is,  *'  to  strike  gently  with  the  hand."  It  is  admitted  that  the 
word  suggests  the  use  of  the  hand,  and  hO  does  to  whip,  as  that  also 
expresses  an  action  hardly  possible  without  hands ;  but,  nevertheless, 
the  specific  means  is  not  an  element  in  the  signification  of  the  word ; 
for,  if  so, — as  one  may  dab  another  with  the  shovel  or  the  poker  (the 
niostrations  but  accord  with  the  word),  or  as  one  may  be  dabbed  like 
St.  Paul  "  in  the  necke  '*  with  the  **  aungell  of  Sathan,  the  pricke  of  the 
fleshe,"  as  Sir  T.  More  has  it,  or,  as  another  was,  *'  in  the  mouth  with 
a  broken  sword," — there  would  be  required  as  many  different  defi- 
nitions as  there  are  different  means,  an  inconvenient  number,  truly. 
The  definitions,  "  to  slap,  to  box,"  intended  to  be  synonymous,  are 
nearer  the  mark.  — Webster's  second  definition,  borrowed  from  John- 
son, is  "  to  strike  gently  with  some  soft  or  moist  substance."  Here 
tgain  the  means  is  added  to  the  signification  of  the  word.  Dab  has 
walljbutone  meaning,  which  is,  to  strike  suddenly ;  but,  as  it  is  applied 
to  any  degree  of  violence  down  to  a  mere  touch,  there  should  bo 
«dded  the  qualification,  "  either  violently  or  softly,"  or  perhaps  a 
second  definition  might  be  given,  *'  to  tap  gently." 

The  noun  Dab  is  defined,  first,  "ji  gentle  blow  with  the  hand." 
Again  the  means  is  added,  which  does  not  belong  to  the  word.  Nei- 
ther is  it  necessarily  a  (jentle  blow.  It  should  be  **  a  quick  or  sudden 
blow." — The  second  definition  is  "  a  small  lump  of  anything,  sofl  or 
moist."  Then,  if  a  dab  of  dough  becomes  dry  and  hard,  of  course  it 
^  no  longer  a  dab.  The  definition  would  be  better,  **  a  small  lump  : 
properly,  one  formed  by  dipping  or  moistening." — The  third  defini- 
tion,"  something  moist  or  slimy  thrown  on  one,"  is  superfluous.  It 
was  no  less  a  dab  before  it  was  thrown. 

I  need  not  repeat  the  same  criticisms  on  *'  Dabbed,  struck  with 
wmething  moist,"  and  "  Dabbing,  striking  gently  with  something 
"loist,"  but  will  only  say  it  is  hard  to  see  why  the  qualification 
"gently"  is  introduced  in  the  one  case,  and  not  in  the  other. 

Webster's  etymology  of  Dabble  is  "  Heb.  tabal,  or  from  the  root  of 
^(p,  Gothic  daupyan,  Belgic  dabben  or  dabbelen.  See  Dip."  There 
is  not  absolute  error  here,  but  the  precise  fact  is  that  dabble  is  a 
dimmutive  of  dab,  corresponding  with  the  Dutch  dabbelen.  The 
Maeso-Gothic  daupjan,  in  the  Gothic  languages  the  oldest  known 
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form  of  this  whole  class,  should  have  been  given  not  with  dahhle  bat 
with  dab^  and  it  is  properly  repeated  with  dip.  It  does  not,  howeyer, 
illustrate  the  original  use  of  the  etymon,  for  its  preserved  application 
is  the  restricted  meaniDg  *^  to  baptize ;  "  precisely  the  same  departure 
from  the  primitive  sense  that  some  modern  forms  exhibit. 

It  must  be  carefully  observed  that  Dr.  Webster  makes  a  distinction 
between  affinity  and  the  possession  of  a  common  origin.  The  exact 
character  of  this  distinction  will  be  evident  by  an  illustration.  Sup- 
pose that,  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  a  common  climate  and  a  common  diet 
had  produced  a  likeness  of  physical  characteristics  between  two  species 
of  animals,  and  that  there  were  instances  of  individuals  conforming 
outwardly  more  with  the  other  race  than  with  their  own,  and  all  this 
without  any  mingling  of  blood ;  they  would  be  oArfn,  or  an  affinity 
would  exist  between  them,  notwithstanding  their  origin  was  entirely 
distinct.  Affimty  is,  with  Dr.  Webster,  mere  physical  resemblance 
or  literal  coincidence.  The  only  possible  interpretation  of  many  of 
his  remarks  shows  this.  The  words  I  have  begun  to  criticize  will  fiiF- 
nish  an  example.     Says  Dr.  Webster,  Introduction,  p.  Ixxiii.  : 

"  The  governing  principles  of  etymology  arc,  firsts  the  identity  of 
radical  letters,  or  a  coincidence  of  cognates,  in  different  languages; 
no  affinity  being  admissible  except  among  words  whose  primary  con- 
sonants are  articulations  of  the  same  organ. 

*'  Second.  Words  in  different  languages  are  not  to  be  considered 
as  proceeding  from  the  same  radix,  unless  they  have  the  same  signifi- 
cation, or  one  closely  allied  to,  or  naturally  deducible  from,  it." 

These  principles  have  the  aspect  of  being  purely  restrictive.  To 
the  first  thus  considered,  there  can  be  offered  no  objection.  But  in 
its  application  Dr.  Webster  shows  that  he  means  to  include  the  com- 
plementary propositions,  that  all  words  having  the  same  radical  letters 
in  different  languages,  and  much  more  in  the  same  language,  are, 
therefore,  akin  to  each  other ;  and  that  there  are  words  thus  akin, 
which  do  not  have  a  common  origin. 

To  Webster's  second  principle  it  is  possible,  with  sufficient  ingenuity, 
to  attach  a  true  meaning.  Could  we  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
a  whole  train  of  antecedents  and  consequents,  and  fully  comprehend 
all  their  relations,  we  should  see  that  the  peculiar  character  of  the  last 
of  the  series  is  **  naturally  deducible  from  its  radix.*'  Could  we  be 
admitted  into  all  the  arcana  of  nature,  we  should  no  longer  feel  snr- 
prise  at  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  any  of  her  productions ;  and 
yet  we  do  constantly  observe  diverse  appearances  in  the  same  individ- 
ual object ;  so  that,  if  our  judgments  of  the  existence  or  non-existence 
of  identity  or  affinity  were  to  be  determined  solely  by  similarity  or 
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dissimilarity  of  physical  constitution,  they  would  not  rarely  prove 
incorrect    Webster,  indeed,  appends  these  remarks,  hardly  tending  to 
the  same  effect.     He  says  :  "  And  on  this  point  much  knowledge  of 
the  primary  sense  of  words,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  collateral 
senses  ha?e  sprung  from  one  radical  idea,  is  necesi^ary  to  secure  the 
mqoirer  from  mistakes.     A  competent  knowledge  of  this  branch  of 
etymology  cannot  be  obtained  from  any  one,  or  from  two  or  three 
languages.     It  is  almost  literally  true,  that,  in  examining  more  than 
twenty  languages,  I  have  found  each  language  to  throw  some  light  on 
tmy  other."    Webster  looks  not  beyond  a  comparison  of  vocabu- 
laries.   He  is  obliged  to  rely  upon  imperfect,  and  often  erroneous 
definitioDS.     No  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  most  of  the  affil- 
iated languages  clears  up  the  darkness  amid  which  he  is  forced  to 
grope.    The  obvious  sense  of  Webster's  second  principle,  and  its 
intended  sense  as  shown  in  the  etymologies,  is,  "  A  word,  bearing  a 
signification  so  remote  from  its  supposed  radix  as  not  to  be  easily  de- 
ducible  from  it,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  proceeding  from  it.*'     Taken 
as  a  principle  in  cases  of  doubt,  it  is  of  great  value.     It  enables  us  to 
form  an  opinion  probably  true  where  there  is  no  other  ground  for 
judgment ;  but  this  is  all.     The  successive  changes  of  the  radical  idea 
^y  be  so  great  that  the  derived  sense  is  by  no  means  obviously  dedu- 
cible  from  the  radical  meaning ;  and,  again,  there  may  be  an  identity 
of  elements  and  a  sufficient  resemblance  of  meaning  to  make  an  iden- 
^*J  of  origin  very  plausible,  whilst  there  is  no  affinity,  employing  the 
^^^  in  its  proper  sense  to  denote  sameness  of  origin.     I  repeat,  that 
Wentity  of  existing  elements — and  in  a  mere  comparison  of  vocabu- 
^^^s,  existing  elements  cannot  be  distinguished  from  radical  elements 
"^*<ientity  of  existing  elements  in  two  words,  and  closely  allied  mean- 
''fes  combined,  do  not  constitute  a  safe  proof  of  affinity,  whilst,  in  the 
•t>Sonce  of  opposing  testimony,  they  do  amount  to  a  high  degree  of 
**^^t>ability.     Dr.  Webster's  error  is  in  assuming  this  probability  as 
'^^'^of ;  and  his  weakness  is  in  his  scanty  knowledge  of  the  historical 
*~^^ection  of  different  forms.     The  only  sure  ground  to  rest  upon  is 
'^Viorough  investigation  of  the  history  of  words,  and  the  deduction 
"^be  specific  laws  of  change  in  the  several  varieties  of  condition. 
^^^  general  laws  of  change  Webster  was  acquainted  with ;  and  he 
undoubtedly  correct  in  the  vast  majority  of  inferences  that  he 
-w  from  a  comparison  of  vocabularies. 

T^o  return  from  a  consideration  of  principles  to  their  application,  as 

^^amples  shall  serve  us.     As  the  etymon  of  dab,  Webster  gives  Fr. 

^^^^^der^  adding  "  or  from  the  same  root.     It  has  the  elements  of  dip^ 

^^i  and  tap,  Gr.  rvniut,  and  of  datib."     This  last  statement  will  in 
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itself  admit  of  two  interpretations ;  firsts  these  several  words  are  bat 
different  fushionings  or  mouldings  of  the  same  identical  elements, — 
elements  separately  inorganic,  lifeless,  worthless  matter,  having  a 
living  existence,  a  vital  power  only  in  union,  together  constituting  a 
unit ;  and  that  all  these  fashion iugs  are  one  and  the  same  entity ; 
secondly^  each  element  is  an  independent  existence,  with  a  power  of 
its  own,  uniting  in  various  modes  with  other  elements ;  and  that  each 
mode  or  act  of  combination  constitutes  a  distinct  word, — distinct,  not 
only  in  being  henceforth  an  entity  by  itself,  but  distinct  in  not  owing 
its  genesis  to  any  other  word.  The  first  interpretation  is  not  the  sense 
intended  by  Dr.  Webster  ;  for,  after  declaring  identity  of  elements, 
he  intimates  doubt  of  a  common  origin,  or  membership,  in  the  same 
family ;  for,  to  go  no  further  for  proof,  identity  of  elements  between 
dip  and  tap  is  here  asserted;  but,  in  giving  the  etymology  o£ dip,  the 
Gr.  7t/-7Tw,  Eng.  tapi  is  only  doubtfully  claimed  "  to  be  of  the  same 
family,"  and  apparently  for  the  sole  reason  that  its  signification  is,  in 
Dr.  Webster's  view,  not  quite  near  enough  to  demonstrate  identity  of 
origin.  And,  if  Dr.  Webster  is  in  doubt  of  the  identity  of  dip  and 
tap,  whilst  he  does  chiim  for  them  identity  of  elements,  he  cannot  be 
thought  to  maintain  that  dab  and  dip  are  identical,  when  he  simply 
asserts  identity  of  elements.  Let  it  be  distinctly  noticed  that  the 
French  dauber  is  the  only  word  that  he  claims  to  be  from  the  same 
root ;  and  we  see  the  reason  in  his  second  rule,  for  he  found  in  his 
French  dictionaries  daiibcr  defined  **  to  strike  with  the  hand,"  or  in 
equivalent  phrase  ;  and  this  alone  of  the  words  compared  seemed  suffi- 
ciently allied  in  signification  with  dab  "  to  be  considered  as  proceeding 
from  the  same  radix."  We  are,  therefore,  forced  to  accept  the  second 
interpretation,  an  interpretation  which  supposes  a  theory  of  language 
unphilosophical  and  baseless, — unphilosophical  and  baseless,  because 
inconsistent  with  the  history  of  man  and  the  functions  of  his  intellect. 
Certain  theorizcrs  do  not  seem  to  comprehend  that  words  are  but  the 
bodies  of  ideas  and  their  relations ;  and  the  sum  of  the  independent 
powers  of  the  elementary  sounds  of  a  word  is  no  more  the  word  it^f, 
than  the  aggregate  of  the  properties  of  its  various  elementary  parti- 
cles is  the  living  human  body ;  that  a  word,  in  its  functions,  is  as  dis- 
tinct from  mere  sound,  as  is  an  animate  body  from  mere  matter ;  and 
that  the  life  which  they  each  have,  is  not  of  themselves,  but  is  given 
unto  them.  It  is  not  denied  that  certain  sounds  have  a  superior 
fitness  for  the  expression  of  certain  classes  of  ideas ;  but  it  is  an  anal- 
ogous  truth  that  the  vital  power  selects  only  definite  kinds  of  matter 
for  the  constituent  elements  of  the  diverse  parts  of  the  human  organ- 
ization.    With  such  theorizers  Dr.  Webster's  account  of  the  origin  of 
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langoage,  in  his  IntrodactioD,  docs  not  seem  to  harmonize ;  and  jet 
this  doctrine  of  the  identity  of  elements  is  in  agreement  with  their 
views,  io  which  case  it  is  to  be  rejected.  If  any  one  deny  that  such  is 
the  doctrine,  if  he  have  logic  enough  left,  he  may  see  that  this  denial 
takes  from  the  doctrine  what  little  of  significance  it  might  have  had 
before.  In  either  case,  the  insertion  of  words  identical  in  elements, 
bat  of  different  families,  is  of  no  advantage,  and  but  uselessly  swells 
tbe  siie  of  the  book.  ^ 

Had  Dr.  Webster  boldly  asserted  the  identity  of  dah,  dub,  dib,  dip, 
dape,  div€f  &c.,  his  position  could  not  be  successfully  attacked.  In 
tbe  8everal  ideas,  as  in  the  words,  nothing  is  discernible  but  the  same 
sabstance  differently  moulded ;  mere  variations  of  mode,  not  distinct 
exigtences.  One  evidence  of  the  identity  of  dab  w^ith  dip  is  found  in 
the  several  appellations  of  a  water-fuwl ;  **  the  diving  dob-chick,^'  dab' 
cWr,  dip<hickt  didapper,  and  dive-dapper.  Another  is  found  in  the 
Dses  of  its  diminutive  dabble,  which  Webster  regards  as  of  a  common 
origin  with  dip.  That  it  is  a  diminutive  in  reality  as  wdll  as  in  form 
becomes  evident  in  considering  its  use,  whether  the  child  in  years  is 
Bpokeo  of  as  dabbling  in  water,  or  the  child  in  wisdom  as  dabbling  in 
metaphysics. 

Dabble,  V,  i.,  has  for  its  second  definition,  "  to  do  anything  in  a 

^ijght  or  superficial  manner ;  to  tamper ;  to  touch  here  and  there." 

•Two  distinct  uses  are  here  given  as  one, — a  mistake  of  Johnson.    **  To 

do  anything  in  a  slight  or  superficial  manner,"  or  perhaps  better,  to 

^'^e  slight  essays  at  something,  as  Walpole  affirmed  that  a  certain 

painter  "  dabbled  in  poetry  too,"  is  one  thing ;  and,  *'  to  tamper,"  or 

^^^e  impertinent  charges,  as  when  Atterbury  charged  Pope  with  dab' 

A«^^  with  the  text  of  Shakspearo,  is  quite  another.     Webster  quotes 

'^^^  Atterbury  to  illustrate  this  usage,  overlooking  the  fact  that  the 

^^    member  of  the  definition  is  not  synonymous  with    the  others. 

^  ^dds,  as  a  third  definition,  "  to  meddle ;  to  dip  into  a  concern ;  " 

^"Wing  at  once  the  lack  of  precision,  clearness  and  purity  of  ex- 

'^''^^Bion.     The  expression  is  different  from  the  first  member  of  the 

'^'^^^ieding  definition,  but  the  distinct  idea  to  be  defined  is  not  apparent. 

^Vebster  gives  the  participle  dabbling,  but  not  dabbled.     To  give 

j'«X«r participle  with  a  repetition  of  definitions  is  alike  useless,  or  if 

^^k  only  a  small  portion  of  the  definitions,  as  is  sometimes  done,  is 

^^^^"«e  than  useless.     Webster's  is  not  the  only  dictionary  that  might 

^^^  be  pruned  of  thousands  of  articles  with  gain.     When  a  true 

^^iective  arises  out  of  a  participle,  as  noted  {e,g,,  a  noted  character), 

^^  Bbould  be  given  as  an  adjective,  with  an  enumeration  of  its  senses 

*^  soch. 
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Dr.  Webster  proposes  as  the  derivative  of  Dabster,  **Qu.  from 
adapt,  with  ster,  Sax.  steoran,  to  steer."  Is  it  conceivable  that  a 
term  of  common  life  exclusively,  should  have  arisen  fronfi  a  root 
belonging  to  a  learned  language,  and  scarcely  used  except  by  persons 
of  some  reading,  with  the  addition  of  a  very  rare  suffix  from  another 
dead  tongue  ?  To  say  nothing  of  the  improbable  modification  of  the 
Latin  element,  where  can  a  well-authenticated  instance  of  hybridism 
parallel  with  this  be  found?  Conjectures  are  not  to  be  excluded 
from  etymology.  Indeed,  in  this  domain,  without  conjecture  a  large 
amount  of  what  is  probably  true  cannot  be  reached.  But  the  etymol- 
ogist must  first  establish  his  principles  by  historic  investigation ;  and 
caiies  that  he  can  neither  refer  to  a  principle,  nor  adduce  evidence  for 
their  supposed  anomalous  changes,  he  must  leave,  however  reluctantly. 
And  he  will  sometimes  be  wrong,  when  his  conjectures  accord  with 
established  principles.  In  this  department,  principles — the  principles 
I  now  mean  of  literal  changes  and  equivalents — in  many  cases  only 
show  that  a  relation  may  exist,  whilst  in  particular  instances  the  his- 
tory of  a  term  proves  the  possible  relation  does  not  exist,  so  that 
some  of  the  best  conclusions  of  to-day,  resting  on  mere  probabilities, 
may  be  overthrown  by  some  discovery  to-morrow.  But  this  conjec- 
ture of  Dr.  Webster  has  the  support  of  no  principle;  is  a  bare  forced 
derivation,  and  far  from  being  an  evidence  of  a  happy  gift  of  divina- 
tion. He  would  have  done  better,  as  in  the  case  of  tapster  and 
punster,  to  have  said  nothing.  The  plausibility  or  the  probability  of 
the  following  conjecture  is  left  to  any  that  are  disposed  to  consider 
it.  The  st  may  be  of  merely  accidental  insertion, — such  insertion  of% 
insignificant  letters  dialectically,  or  for  euphony,  or  by  a  false  analogy, 
being  no  unusual  thing, — and  the  whole  suffix  ster,  then,  simply  denotes 
the  agent ;  and  as  a  tapster  is  one  who  taps  or  draws,  and  a  punster 
one  who  puns,  so  a  dabster  is  one  who,  by  continuing  to  dab  at  a  thing 
(dab  is  an  intransitive  as  well  as  a  transitive  verb),  is  able  to  hit  the 
mark.  In  these  words  (and  perhaps  teamster  is  like  them),  ster  is 
distinct  from  the  suffix  in  songster  and  spinster.  Youngster  is  a  case 
diffiirent  from  either. 

Dactylet,  after  the  example  of  Todd,  is  defined  simply  "  a  dactyle." 
Here,  and  elsewhere,  usually,  I  think,  except  when  it  is  employed  in 
its  primary,  physical  sense,  as  in  gosling  and  stripling,  there  is  an 
omission  to  note  the  peculiar  term  of  expression  given  by  the  dimina- 
tive  form.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  peculiar  shade  imparted  to  each 
word,  in  the  case  of  our  few  diminutive  forms,  should  be  pointed 
out,  whether  it  is  the  idea  of  tenderness,  of  derision,  or  of  sportive- 
ness,  which  latter  modification  is  essentially  the  one  here : 
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'*  Whoever  saw  a  colt,  wanton  and  wild. 
Yoked  with  a  slow-ibot  ox  on  a  fallow  field. 
Can  right  areed  how  handsomely  befits 
Dull  spondees  with  the  Englisli  dactyleU,^^ — Bishop  Hall. 

Daetylist,  quoting  Todd  again,  is  defined  **  one  who  writes  flowing 
Terse."  Instead  of  being  employed  in  this  general  sense,  dactylist 
denotes  a  proficient  in  dactylic  versification,  and  is  applied  especially 
tothoBO  who  compose  in  Latin  and  Greek. 

"Dr.  Johnson  prefers  the  Latin  poetry  of  May  and  Ck)wley  to  that  of  Milton, 
ud  thinks  May  to  t>e  the  first  of  the  three.  May  is  certainly  a  sonorous  dactyh 
uL'^^Warton. 

In  the  etymology  of  Dactyloniancy^  there  Ls  an  error  of  no  great 
importance,  the  giving  of  Gr.  fiavrmyi  instead  of  fiuvt^la. 

No  derivation  of  Dade  and  Doddle  is  given,  though  one  quite  satis- 
^tory  can  be  proposed ;  nor  is  their  afl5nity  with  tote,  toddle,  sng- 
jBsted,  nor  is  either  of  its  two  intransitive  significations  noticed, 
namely: 

-Ptrstf  the  literal  sense,  to  walk  as  a  child  just  beginning  to  go 
»lone. 

"  No  sooner  taught  to  dade  than  fW)m  their  mother  trip.'* — Drayton. 

Secondly  J  the  figurative  sense,  to  go  or  move  slowly. 

'*  But  easily  from  her  source  as  Isis  gently  dadet.^'' — Drayton. 

Snt  these  omissions  are  of  little  importance,  as  dcule  never  obtained 
^o^  than  a  local  use ;  and  Drayton  is  the  only  author  adduced  by 
*^ic2htrdson  as  employing  it. 

Of  Daddock  no  intimation  is  given  that  it  is  a  local  word. 
Olie  etymology  of  Dado  is  simply  traced  to  the  Italian.  Webster 
not  perceive  that  the  French  de,  the  Proven(;al  dat,  the  Portu- 
i,  Spanish  and  Italian  dadOf  come  from  the  Latin  participle  datus, 
its  secondary  sense  of  cast ,  thrown;  and  that  from  the  cubical  form 
the  die  of  gaming,  the  architectural  application  was  drawn.  Ap- 
«^^^Tently,  he  considered  the  word  of  Celtic  origin.  See  his  etymology 
^^  Die. 

Of  Dtsc^,  Johnson  declares  that  **  skilful  is  not  the  true  sense, 

n  should  be  imitated."   Todd  contradicts  him,  asserting  that  it  **  has 

»t  only  as  good  authority  as  can  be  produced  in  the  language,  but  is 

^^pported  also  in  the  same  meaning  by  Tasso."     Webster  follows 

-^^d,  defining  it, 

"1.  Various  ;  variegated. — Spenser. 
"2.  Skilful" 

Tlere  are  here  two  mistakes  to  be  corrected.     First,  if  the  defi- 
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nitions  are  correct,  their  arrangement  is  wrong.  Dcsdal  is  derived 
from  the  name  of  the  famous  architect  DcedaluSy  and  therefore  skilful 
is  the  primary  meaning.  Secondly ^  in  direct  opposition  to  Johnson, 
skilful  is  the  only  true  meaning  of  the  word.  This  is  its  sense  in  the 
very  passage  that  he  quotes  from  Spenser  to  illustriite  the  meaning, 
"various;  variegated." 

**  Then  doth  the  dadal  earth  throw  forth  to  thee 
Out  of  her  fruitful  lap  abundant  flowers.'* — Spenser. 

The  earth  may,  indeed,  be  considered  as  variegated  with  flowers,  but 
how  much  discrimination  and  taste  is  requisite  to  discern  that  that  is 
not  the  meaning  of  the  poet ;  that  there  is  a  personification ;  that  the 
earth  is  viewed  as  an  artist  of  wondrous  skill,  as  displayed  in  her 
IBowery  productions  ?  Iksdal  is  employed  in  passages  of  great  beauty 
from  Spenser  to  Bulwer ;  and  not  one  is  yet  found  where  it  bears  the 
sense  of  **  various ;  variegated."  It  always  means  ivgeniaus^  skilful ; 
but  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  architect  in  an  active  sense,  and  at 
others  to  his  productions  in  a  passive  sense. 

For  the  etymology  of  Baffy  n,,  Webster  gives  "  Icelandic  dauf 
allied  to  deaf"  This  is  so  far  correct,  but  Webster  probably  mis- 
takes in  some  of  the  affinities  of  deaf  and  certainly  in  its  radical  sig- 
nification, which  is  not  **  thick."  The  words  most  directly  akin  are 
German  taub  and  daubj  senseless;  Dutch  (/ajf,  dull;  and  Swedish 
doef  stupid ;  all  of  which,  with  little  doubt,  are  derived  from  a  verb 
signifying  to  ptcsh  or  strike  ;  so  that  daff  radically  denotes  one  who 
has  received  a  stunning  blow,  and  then,  devoid  of  sense. 

Daff,  to  daunt,  without  any  sufficient  authority,  Webster  treats  as 
a  distinct  word  from  daffy  to  toss  aside.  The  Scottish  daff  in  the 
different  senses, — to  be  foolish;  to  make  sport;  to  toy, — is  in  truth 
also  etymologically  identical. 

The  etymological  relation  of  Daft  is  not  given.  It  is  a  participial 
adjective,  from  the  same  source  as  the  noun  and  the  verb  daff.  Com- 
pare its  local  English  sense,  stupid,  silly,  with  the  signification  before 
assigned  to  the  radix. 

If  there  is  a  sufficient  object  in  giving  with  Daffodil  the  corre- 
sponding French,  Italian,  <&c.,  which  are  mere  foreign  dialectic  varia- 
tions, it  is  unpardonable  to  omit  the  old  English  forms  consecrated  by 
3Iilton  and  Spenser. 

**  Strew  me  the  ground  with  daffadowndillies. 
And  cowslips,  and  kingcups,  and  loved  lilies." — Spenser, 

**  Bid  amaranthus  all  his  beauty  shed. 
And  daffodillies  fill  their  cups  with  tears. 
To  strew  the  laureat  hearse  where  Lycid  lies.*' — Milton. 
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Webster  gives  the  word  Dag  as  if  it  belonged  to  three  distinct 
families,  and  jet  its  separate  senses,  and  others  beside,  attached  to 
forms  ID  cognate  languages,  are  all  deducible  from  the  one  idea,  to  pent' 
trate.    The  first  meaning  given  is  "  a  dagger,"  and  bearing  the  same 
sense,  there  are  D.  dagge  ;  Sw.  daggert ;  Fr.  dague  ;  Sp.  and  It.  daga  ; 
and  also  Ger.  dejen^  with  the  kindred  meaning,  a  sword.     Also  the 
Eng.  dagger  is  probably  a  mere  dialectic  variation  of  the  same,  the 
tr  being,  as  sometimes  in  other  branches  of  the  Gothic  stock,  an  insig- 
nificant suffix.     The  next  meaning,  **  a  hand-gun ;  a  pistol,"  is  not 
separated  by  Webster  from  the  preceding,  so  that  no  remark  upon  it  is 
required.     It  is  but  another  modification  of  the  idea  of  a  penetrating 
power  thus  to  conceive  of  dew^  in  Swedish  dagg  ;  kindred  with  which 
is  the  Danish  tange^  mist.    The  other  meanings^,  *•  a  loose  end  "  (better, 
fl  sAred)^  and  **  a  leather  latchet,"  are  passive  senses,  expressing  the 
^'ssult  of  an  action,  of  the  kind  produced  b}'  instruments  whose  names 
^'"e  from  the  same  root.     As  intermediate  in  sense,  the  A.  S.  dag^ 
*Q^ thing  loose,  may  be  adduced. 

\7ebster,  properly  enough,  says  nothing  of  the  etymology  of  the 

'^^^i"!)  Dag^  as  its  identical  stem  sufficiently  indicates  its  connection 

'^^t.h  the  preceding  noun ;  but,  inconsistently  with  the  treatment  of 

^^  noun,  the  significations,  ••  to  cut  into  slips  "  and  '*  to  daggle,"  are 

^^ti  given  in  distinct  articles.     Both  the  meanings  given  by  Webster, 

its  local  English  usage  as  an  intransitive,  to  drizzle,  and  the  signifi- 

aons  of  corresponding  verbs  in  the  languages,  are  deducible  from 

'^^  radical  sense  assigned  to  the  stem. 

Of  Daggle^  the  diminutive  of  dag,  Webster  says,  "  probably  from 
t^t  dew,  or  its  root ;  " — one  of  those  instances  of  doubtful  expression 
strangely  contrasting  with  his  unqualified  assertions  in  respect  to 
^*^  logs  wholly  wrapped  in  the  blackness  of  darkness. 

O^Dais  the  etymology  is  not  given,  and  yet  through  diverse  changes, 

5th  various  significations,  it  can  be  clearly  traced  back  as  far  as  the 

r.  dixf't',  to  throw.     (See  Diez,  Etymologisches  Woerterhuch.)     Dr. 

^Vebster,  trusting  to  a  comparison  of  vocabularies,  failed  to  see  this 

^^^gin ;  for,  had  he  perceived  it,  he  would  have  either  given  it  as  in 

^\ie  case  of  dish  and  desky  or  made  a  reference  as  in  the  case  of  disk, 

^\xt  other  words  of  the  same  parentage. — Dais  has  had  applications 

Varying  from  those  given  by  Webster. 

Of  Dalliance^  and  the  corresponding  intransitive  verb  Dally,  John- 
Bon  placed  the  literal  signification  delay  lust  in  order.     Webster  has 
made  the  correction  in  the  verb,  but  in  the  noun  he  has  carelessly  left 
the  signification  delay  in  the  last  place,  notwithstanding  his  explicit 
statement  that  it  is  the  literal  meaning. 
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Dally,  V,  f.,  18  defined,  **  to  delay ;  to  defer;  to  pat  off;  to  amase  till  a 
proper  opportanitj;  as,  to  (^o//^  off  the  time.  [Not  much  used,]  KnoUes,** 
But  it  is  altogether  probable  that  dally  never  occurs  as  a  transiti?e 
verb ;  and  further,  notwithstanding  Johnson*s  interpretation  and  Wd> 
stcr*s  adoption  of  it,  that  the  compound  verb,  to  dally  off^  does  not 
mean  **  to  delay,"  &c.  This  definition,  as  explained  by  its  last  mem- 
ber, requires  a  personal  object.  Is  the  sense  not  rather  *'to  wear 
away,  as  with  trifles  or  mere  pretexts  "  ? 

Dam^  n,  is  defined, 

**  A  mole,  bank,  or  mound  of  earth,  or  any  wall,  or  a  frame  of  wood,  raised  to 
obstruct  a  current  of  water,  and  to  raise  it  for  the  parpose  of  driving  mill- 
wheels,  and  for  other  purposes.  Any  work  that  stops  or  confines  water  in  a 
pond  or  basin,  or  causes  it  to  rise." 

This  definition  is  very  wordy,  besides  not  being  quite  accurate.  A 
dam  may  be  simply  for  obstructing  water  without  raising  it.  It  is 
enough  to  tell  what  the  dam  is  and  does.  The  final  end  is  not  a 
legitimate  part  of  the  definition.  If  otherwise,  it  is  very  carelessly 
left.  The  definition,  freed  from  verbiage,  might  stand,  **  A  mole,  bank, 
or  other  artificial  work,  to  obstruct  or  to  raise  water." 

Of  Dam,  r.  if.,  the  first  definition  is, 

**  To  make  a  dam,  or  to  stop  a  stream  of  water  by  a  bank  of  earth,  or  by  any 
other  work  ;  to  confine  or  to  shut  in  water.  It  is  common  to  use,  after  the  verb, 
tn,  up,  or  out ;  as,  to  dam  in,  or  to  dam  up,  the  water ;  and  to  dam  out  is  to 
prevent  water  from  entering.** 

The  dcfiuition  is  wanting  in  directness;  and  the  statement  relative  to 
the  compound  expressions  does  not  tell  the  exact  truth  and  the  whole 
truth.    It  should  be  somewhat  in  this  manner : 

To  obstruct  or  to  raise  water  by  some  artificial  work.  To  dam  tip,  is  to  ob- 
struct a  flow  ;  to  dam  in,  to  confine  within  certain  limits  ;  and  to  dam  out,  to 
exclude  from  certain  limits. 

The  given  etymology  of  Damage,  n,,  suggests  several  remarks  of 
general  application;  first,  clearness  should  be  secured;  secondly ,  oiAj 
what  is  pertinent  should  be  admitted;  thirdly,  the  highest  utility 
should  be  studied.  Obviously,  then,  it  is  requisite  that  the  relations 
and  the  leading  use  of  each  word  given  in  tracing  the  etymology, 
and  the  several  grades  oF  the  descent,  both  in  form  and  significa- 
tion, should  bo  indicated.  Therefore,  words  etymological ly  identical 
should  be  given  first,  and  in  the  order  in  which  their  dialects  stand  to 
that  of  the  word  elucidated.  This  relation  of  etymological  identity  may 
be  conveniently  indicated  by  prefixing  the  sign  of  equality.    It  would 
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be  imderetood  that  the  leading  sense  of  each  word,  not  specially  defined, 
was  the  same.     Peculiar  uses,  tending  to  the  end  of  etymological 
inqairy,  should  be  specified.     The  close  of  the  series  of  etymological 
eqalvalents  might  be  indicated  by  a  colon  and  a  dash.    The  immediate 
parent  of  these  words  should  then  follow,  and  then  its  parent,  and  so 
OD  through  as  many  degrees  as  are  given,  each  degree  being  sepa- 
rated by  the  same  sign.     No  worthy  end  will  ordinarily  be  served  by 
giving  corruptions  of  parent  words.     Probable  afl&nities  of  the  remote 
p&rent,  and  doubtful  speculations,  should  be  given  last ;  the  latter,  very 
sparingly.     In  regard  to  damage^  the  Arraoric  equivalent  should  be 
placed  first,  as  that  dialect,  though  not  its  form  of  this  particular 
word,  is  most  nearly  related  to  one  of  the  original  bases  of  our  tongue. 
The  Roniance  dialects  would  follow  in  this  order  :    Norman  French, 
French;  to  which  might  be  added  Proven9al,  Spanish,  and  Italian. 
The  A.S.  dem  ;  8p.  dafio;  Port,  dano  ;  It.  dannOj  are  neither  etymo- 
logical equivalents  of  damage^  nor  are  they  its  parent ;  therefore, 
they  should  not  be  given.    Thus  far  no  light  is  thrown  on  the  primary 
^^ification ;    and  beyond  L.  damnuirij  nothing  satisfactory  can  be 
^*<i  ;  but  Webster's  suggestion  may  be  allowed  to  stand.     In  accord- 
ance with   the   method   proposed,   the   etymology  would   be   given 
r=  Arm.  doumaich ;  ^OT.Fr.domof/e;  Fr.dommage;  Trov.  damTiatge; 
^P-  domage  ;  It.  damnagio  : — L.  damnum.     This  word  seems,  &c.] 

There  may  occur  no  better  occasion  to  remark  that  there  is  demanded 

*  U^w  treatment  of  prefixes  and  suffixes,  exhaustive  of  the  forms  they 

^'^^crgo,  and  of  their  uses.     The  list  of  these  elements  receiving 

^X^^^rate  treatment  should  be  enlarged.      Whether  the  termination 

"^^^,  which  suggests  the  remark,  should  be  of  the  number,  need  not 

^^'^^  be  discussed.     Its  full  power,  something  pertaining  to  the  primi- 

^^^^,  is  seen  in  savage^  radically  a  man  of  the  woods;  but  damage  is 

'^^^^^Tly  equivalent  in  meaning  to  its  primitive. — What  is  desirable,  in 

^^"^^ect  to  change  of  form,  may  be  illustrated  by  Ab^  where  it  is  of 

^^'^e  importance  to  show  the  modifications  of  the  prefix  in  our  lan- 

-ge  than  its  orthography  in  Dutch,  German,  and  other  languages; 

I,  therefore,  the  following  statement  should  be  made.     Ab  becomes 

^    »>efore  m  and  c,  and  abs  before  c  and  t :  thus,  absolve^  but  a-move^ 

^^^^^rty  and  als-cond,  ab^-tain. — I  adduce  De  to  show  that  Dr.  Web- 

^^^^'s  exhibition  of  uses  is  imperfect.     His  article  is  as  follows : 

**  De,  a  Latin  prefix,  denotes  a  moving  from,  separation,  as  in  debark,  decline^ 
*^^ tatty  deduct,  decamp.     Hence  it  often  expresses  a  negative,  as  in  derange. 
*^^etime8  it  angments  the  sense,  as  in  deprave  [this  example  is  not  appn>- 
^"^te],  despoil.    It  coincides  nearly  in  sense  with  the  Fr.  des,  and  L.  rfw.'* 

The  following  analysis  of  its  uses  is  somewhat  more  exact  and  full : 
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Dz,  A  Latin  preposition  employed  as  a  prefix.    It  denotes, 

1.  RemoTal  in  a  downward  direction  ;  down  from  ;  as  in  defected, 

2.  Mere  removal ;  as  in  deduct. 

8.  Change  to  an  opposite  state,  condition,  or  character  [in  which  case  it  may 
be  denominated  negative)  ;  as  in  deplete^  deoxydizc^  demented,  deformed. 

4.  Extension  of  an  action  to  the  conclusion,  or  till  exhaustion  ensues  (when 
it  may  be  called  intensive) ;  as  in  decrepitate. 

5.  Conversion  of  an  adjective  or  of  a  noun  into  a  verb  (when  it  may  be 
termed  causative)  ;  as  in  debase,  deprave,  degrade. 

Note.  In  the  third  use,  de  is  nearly  equivalent  to  dis ;  and  these  prefixes 
sometimes  appear  to  be  corrupted  into  each  other. 

The  first  definition  of  damaye  is, 

**  Any  hurt,  injury,  or  harm  to  one's  estate  ;  any  loss  of  property  sustained  ; 
any  hindrance  to  the  increase  of  property  ;  or  any  obstruction  to  the  success 
of  an  enterprise.  A  man  BuSera  damage  by  the  destruction  of  his  com,  by  the 
burning  of  his  house,  by  the  detention  of  a  ship  which  defeats  a  profitable  [?] 
voyage,  or  by  the  failure  of  a  profitable  [?]  undertaking.  Damage,  then,  is  any 
actual  loss,  or  the  prevention  of  profit.  It  is  usually  and  properly  applied  to 
property,  but  sometimes  to  reputation  and  other  things,  which  are  valuable. 
But,  in  the  latter  case,  injury  is  more  correctly  used.*' 

Now  this  is  rather  notes,  or  an  essay  towards  a  definition,  than  a  defi- 
nition itself.  There  should  be  distinguished  two  usages ;  Jirst,  preju- 
dice to  the  value  or  the  condition  of  an  object ;  as,  damage  done  to 
trees  by  a  hail-storm;  secondly^  prejudice  to  some  interest  of  an 
intelligent  agent. 

Of  Dame  there  is  a  failure  to  mark  the  chronology  of  its  uses  with 
sufficient  directness  and  distinctness ;  and  much  more  is  implied  of  the 
commonness  of  its  employment  than  is  correct.  In  its  more  elevated 
use  it  is  obsolete  or  poetical ;  and  in  its  lower  use  it  is  infrequent, 
and  even  then  chiefly  confined  to  humorous  style. 

For  the  same  reason  that  three  tropical  senses  are  assigned  to  the 
verb  Dampy  there  might  be  three  times  three,  for  nearly  every  difler- 
ent  object  will  admit  the  substitution  of  a  difierent  verb.  And  here 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  it  is  an  almost  universal  fault  of  dictiona- 
ries to  consider  as  a  sufficient  definition  the  synonyme  that  in  a  given 
case  can  be  substituted,  no  matter  how  distinct  may  be  the  trope 
involved  in  each,  no  matter  if  the  substituted  word  is  not  applicable 
in  half  the  instances  where  the  word  to  be  defined  has  one  invariable 
sense.  It  is  this  but  partial  applicability  of  the  terms  employed  in 
defining  damp^  namely : 

**  2.  To  chill ;  to  deaden  ;  to  depress  or  deject ;  to  abate  ;  as,  to  damp  the 
spirits  ;  to  damp  the  ardor  of  passion. — Swift. 

8.   To  weaken  ;  to  make  dull  ;  as,  to  damp  sound. — Bacon. 

4.  To  check  or  restrain,  as  action  or  vigor  ;  to  make  languid  ;  to  diaooor- 
age  ;  as,  to  damp  industry. — Bacon.''' 
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It  is  this  partial  applicability  that  has  increased  the  number  of  senses 
from  one  to  three.     The  one  sense  is  that  most  analogous  to  the 
applying  water  to  something  ardent  or  burning.     In  other  words,  the 
object  is  conceived  as  burning,  and  water  is  represented  as  thrown 
upon  it   In  defining,  the  metaphor  is  necessarily  dropped  or  changed, 
bat  care  must  be  takeirto  denote  the  same  extent  of  signification.     In 
this  fery  particular  Webster  is  fur  more  exact  than  other  English 
lexicographers.     Richardson  is  no  exception ;  for  though  there  are 
definitions  more  or  less  exact  in  his  dictionary,  it  is  not  a  defining 
<iictionary.     Had  Webster  here  followed  his  own  practice  in  many 
similar  cases,  he  would  have  defined  somewhat  in  this  way :    **  To 
cbeck  or  abate  the  ardor,  liveliness,  or  briskness  of  any  emotion,  pas- 
sion, action,  or  movement."    This  mode  of  defining  is  objected  to,  but 
It  18  more  accurate  than  any  other  that  has  been  suggested  for  such 


Neither  the  etymology  nor  the  definition  of  Damsel  is  **  a  model 

0^  condensation,"  twenty-seven  lines  being  employed  where  a  doien 

*ould  be  amply  sufficient.    There  is  also  a  carelessness  in  applying 

**now"  to  the  literature  of  the  several  preceding  centuries  in  oppo- 

**ion  to  the  usage  of  "  the  present  day,"  as  well  as  to  the  earliest  Eng- 

iisli  usage. 

The  etymon  of  Danger  Webster  could  not  discover  by  a  compari- 
8011  of  elements,  whilst  Diez  traces  it  historically  to  the  Latin  dam- 


JJarkf  a.,  has  thirteen  definitions,  and  as  no  preceding  word  has  had 
'ttoi-e  than  five,  it  will  be  of  interest  to  observe  particularly  the  distino- 
~ls  and  the  arrangement.     Def  1,  "  destitute  of  light ;  obscure," 
^     C2learly  separate  from  the  others ;  but  the  remark  appended,  "  A 
^^*~^  atmosphere  is  one  which  prevents  vision,"  if  correct,  belongs 
'^^lier  to  def.  12,  " opaque."— Def  2,  "wholly  or  partially  black; 
"^"Ving  the  color  opposite  to  white,"  is,  by  itself,  sufficiently  intelli- 
^►•^^le,  but  wherein  it  is  distinct  from  def.  7,  "not  vivid;  partially 
^-ck,"  is  not  very  clear.     Webster's  example,    "  If  the  plague  be 
*^*^ewhat  daxk^'^  &c..  Lev.  13 :  19,  is  cited  by  Johnson  under  the 
^*^er  definition. — **  Opaque  "  is  given  as  def.  12,  and  the  remark  is 
^^^ed,  "  But  dark^  and  opaque  are  not  synonymous.    Chalk  is  opaque^ 
^^t  not  dark."     If  dark  is  not  used  for  opaque,  it  would  be  a  gratifi- 
cation to  know  what  it  does  mean  different  from  "  partially  black," 
^  definition  we  have  already  had  twice.     Johnson  says,  **  opaque ;  not 
^^cn^nsparent ;  as,  lead  is  a  dark  body ;  "  but  he  adduces  no  authority 
*^t  such  a  usage. — If  "  mysterious,"  which  stands  as  def.  5,  can  be 
flowed  as  a  synonyme  of  dark^  it  is  in  a  sense  so  little  removed  from 
No.  8.  [VOL.  in.,  No.  1.]    12 
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def.  4,  <*  obscure ;  not  easily  understood  or  explained/'  that  it  can- 
not be  deemed  to  require  a  separate  place. — Each  of  the  seven  remain- 
ing definitions  is  recognized  as  clear  and  distinct.  But  def.  8,  "  blind," 
is  rather  poetic  than  obsolete. — There  is  an  omission  of  one  tropical 
use,  infernal^  atrociouSf  which  is  as  worthy  of  mention  as  some  that 
are  given. 

In  Johnson's  arrangement,  the  physical  or  material  senses  are  placed 
first ;  therefore  he  has  a  principle  of  arrangement,  right  or  wrong. 
Webster  does  not  follow  the  same  arrangement,  for  def.  12  is  phys- 
ical. Neither  has  he  grouped  the  tropical  uses  with  the  physical  sense 
to  which  they  belong ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  senses  derived  from  def, 
1,  are  scattered  from  defs.  4  to  13;  and  the  tropical  senses  correspond- 
ing with  def.  2,  occur  as  defs.  3,  9,  and  11.  That  the  sequence  of 
chronological  order  is  followed  cannot  be  proved  ;  and  the  attempt  to 
disprove  it  need  not  be  made,  for  when  we  find  distinct  branches,  each 
putting  forth  separate  shoots,  it  is  the  immediate  connection  of  each 
shoot  with  its  parent  branch  that  we  need  first  to  know,  in  order  to 
understand  eventually  the  entire  relations  of  all  the  parts.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  attempt  at  the  orderly  logical  arrangement  of  definitions, 
but  with  greater  amplitude  of  definition  and  copiousness  of  illustra- 
tion than  would  be  expedient  in  a  dictionary : 

Dabk.  1.  {Literal.)  Wanting  light. 

"  A  boundless  continent, 
Darkj  waste,  and  wild,  under  the  frown  of  night." — Milton.  y 

(Tropical.)  a.  Wanting  clearness  ;  obscure  ;  mjaterious  ;  not  easily  under- 
stood. 

"  What  may  seem  dark  at  the  first,  will  afterwards  appear  more  plain." — Hooktr. 

"  Long  they  had  read  the  eternal  book. 
And  studied  dark  decrees  in  vain, 
The  cross  and  Calvary  makes  them  plain." — Watt9. 

"  I  will  utter  dark  sayings  of  old."— P».  88  :  2. 

b.  Concealed  ;  secret ; — as  if  situated  where  there  is  no  light. 

"  Now,  if  you  could  wear  a  mind 
Dark  as  your  fortune  is." — Shak. 

"  Meantime  we  shall  express  our  darker  purpose." — Shak. 

c.  Affording  concealment  or  secrecy  ; — as  if  excluding  from  light 

*>*■  Nameless  In  dark  oblivion  let  them  dwell." — Milton. 
"The  darky  unrelenting  Tiberius."— Giftfton. 

{Transferred.)  Unable  to  perceive  the  light ;  blind.    [Poetic] 

"Thou  wretched  daughter  of  a  dark  old  man." — Dry  den. 

"  These  dark  orbs  no  more  shall  treat  with  light" — Milton. 

"  To  sensxml  bliss  that  charms  us  so, 
Be  darkf  my  eyes,  and  dea^  my  ears." — Watta. 
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{frop.)  Wanting  in  diBoernment ;  unenlightened. 

**I  m  clear  their  senses  dark.^— Milton. 

2.  (Lit,)  Not  Tivid  or  bright ;  having  the  quality  opposite  to  wliite  ;  in  color 
sppraxiinatiiig  to  black  ;  as,  a  dark  cloud. 

"  And  now  the  thickened  sky 
Like  a  dark  ceiling  stood  *,  dovrn  rushed  the  rain." — Milton. 

{Trop.)  a.  Gloomy,  cheerless. 

{Aetivt.)  **  When  I  consider  how  my  light  is  spent, 

Ere  half  my  days  in  this  dark  world,  and  wide." — Milton, 

'*Tbar»  Is  in  every  woman's  heart  a  spark  of  heavenly  fire,  which  beams  and  biases  hi  the 
itrk\mx  of  sdverslty."— /rvin^. 

(PosWve.)  "  And  in  her  looks,  which  flrom  that  time  iuftised 
Sweetness  into  my  heart,  unfelt  before  ; 
And  into  all  things  from  her  air  inspired 
The  spirit  of  love  and  amorous  delight. 
She  disappeared  and  left  mc  dark ;  I  waked 
To  find  her,  or  forever  to  deplore 
Her  lots,  and  other  pleasures  all  allure." — Milton, 

^*  tJnoiean  ;  foul ;  impure. 


**  Whose  wanton  passions  in  the  sacred  porch 
Esekiel  saw,  when,  by  the  vision  led, 
His  eye  surveyed  the  dark  idolatries 
Of  alienated  Judah."— ilftZ/on. 


^'  Blao^  ;  infernal ;  atrocious. 


ti 


Wilt  thou  conceal  this  dark  conspiracy  ? " — Shak. 

*'  Tit  ressd,  fittest  imp  of  flraud,  in  whom 
To  enter,  and  his  dark  suggestions  hide."— Aft'/r on. 


-GarkeUf  the  primary  physical  sense,  "  to  make  dark  ;  to  deprive 
^Sot,"  is  given  first  in  order ;  but  the  sense  corresponding  with  def. 
^l^€  adjective,  occurs  as  defs.  3  and  8, 

*^i:  ^  «  To  obscure  ;  to  cloud." 

"  His  confidence  darkened  his  foresight."— Bacon  ; 


IS     cv 

,  ^  ^^   of  place  on  every  imaginable  principle  of  arrangement.     It 
P^c^l  sense  inserted  between  literal  senses.     And  it  is  not  in  the 


^^'^^ts  from  Johnson's  principle  observed  in  the  adjective,  for  it  is  a 


its 


demanded  by  its  immediate  genetical  connection,  or  the  date  of 
.      ^*^in ;  for,  in  the  order  of  ideas,  it  follows  def.  4,  "  to  make  dim ; 
.  ^  ^prive  of  vision  ;  "  and,  in  the  order  of  time,  most  unmistakably 
^^  also  that  are  placed  after  it 

^^  3.  "Toniake  black."  ^ 

"  The  locusts  darkened  the  land."— £«.  10 :  15  *, 

^t  an  intenBification  of  def.  8,  "  to  render  less  white  or  clear ;  *' 
^    therefore  should  not  have  a  separate  place.     Both  definitions 
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point  out  the  change  in  appearance  or  color.  The  sense  is  one.  '*  To 
render  less  white  or  clear  "  is  not  strong  enough,  and  '*  to  make  black  " 
is  too  strong.  "  To  tan  "  is  restricted  to  a  particular  application,  and 
is,  therefore,  no  definition.  A  true  definition  would  give  the  one  sense, 
which  includes  the  diverse  applications,  with  their  various  d^ees  of 
intensity. 

Def.  6.  "To  depriTe  of  intellectual  Tision  ;  to  render  ignorant  or  stupid." 

"  Their  foolish  heart  was  darkened." — Rom.  1 :  21  } 
"  HaviDg  the  understanding  darkened." — Epk.  4 :  18  ; 

is  not  distinct  from  def.  2.  —  Def.  5,  "  To  render  gloomy  ;  as,  All  joy 
is  darkened. — Is,  24  :  11,"  in  its  genetical  relation,  should  follow  def. 
8,  *«  to  render  less  white  or  clear  ;  "  and  not  def  4,  **  to  deprive  of 
vision." 

Defl  7.  **  To  obscare  ;  to  perplex  ;  to  render  less  clear  or  intelligible.*' 
**  Who  is  this  that  darkenetk  counsel  by  words  without  knowledge  ? " — Job  38  :  2  *, 

is  the  tropical  sense  of  def.  1,  which  it  should  therefore  follow. 
The  logical  arrangement  of  definitions  would  be  nearly  as  follows : 

Dajik£N.  1.  (Lit.)  To  deprive  of  light. 

"  I  will  darken  the  earth  in  the  clear  day." — Jmos  8 :  0. 

(Trop.)  To  obscure  ;  to  render  unintelligible. 

"  Who  is  this  that  darkenetk  counsel  by  words  without  knowledge  f " — Job  88  :  2. 

( Trans.)  To  make  dim  ;  to  impair  or  to  destroy  vision,  or  the  power  of  per- 
ceiving light. 

"  His  right  eye  shaU  be  utterly  darkened."— Zack.  11 :  17. 

(  Trap.)  To  obscare  mental  vision  ;  to  blunt  or  impair  the  power  of  disoem- 
ment. 

"  His  confidence  did  seldom  darken  his  foresight." — Bacon. 

"  Having  the  understanding  darkened." — Epk.  4  :  18. 

2.  {Lit.)  To  make  dark  ;  to  cause  to  take  on  an  appearance  contrasting  with 
brightness,  whiteness,  or  fikimess. 

"  While  the  sun  or  the  stars  be  not  darkened."— Eccl.  12 :  2. 
**  A  burning  sun  darken*  the  complexion." 

{T^op.)  a.  To  cause  to  lose  radiance  ;  to  convert  to  gloom. 

"  All  joy  is  darkened ;  the  mirth  of  the  land  is  gone."— /«.  24 :  11. 
"  Their  son's  misconduct  darkened  their  declining  years." — Anon. 

b.  To  foul ;  to  sully. 

*'  Erils  [vices]  enough  to  darken  all  his  goodness." — Skak. 

Dark-House.     "  An  old  word  for  a  mad-house,"  copied  from  Todd, 
is  in  the  form  of  a  statement.     Heduced  to  a  definition,  it  would  be, 

DAKK-HorsB.  A  mad-hoase.  —Shak.    [Obsolete.] 
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Of  Darkness,  the  third  definitioo,  *<  a  state  of  being  iatellectuallj 
doaded ;  igDorance,''  ought  not  to  be  interposed  between  the  second 
and  the  fourth.     Moreover,  there  is  the  omibsion  of  a  tropical  sense  ; 
ivlness  of  mental  vision ;  stupidity ;  belonging  in  the  same  groap 
wiA  def.  3. — Of  def.  4,  "  a  private  place  ;  secrecy  ;    privacy,"  the 
first  member  is  metonymical,  and  does  not  belong  to  the  others. — Def. 
5  is  '*  infernal  gloom  ;  hell ;  as,  utter  [outer]  darkness.'' — Matt.  22  : 
13.    The  principle  here  seems  to  be  that,  in  parables  and  fables,  the 
separate  words  are  to  be  defined  by  what  they  represent.   By  analogy, 
fowl  might  be  defined  a  deoil^  and,  Matt,  13 :  4,  '*  T\iQ  fowls  of  the  air 
came  and  devoured  it  up,*'  be  adduced  in  illustration.    Further,  when 
<2aribiett  is  used  metonymically,  it  means  rather  *'  any  dark  place  or  re- 
gion;"  and  the  connection  alone  determines  a  more  limited  application. 
— Def.  6,  **  great  trouble  and  distress ;  calamities  ;  perplexities,"  is  not 
borne  out  by  the  citation,  "  A  day  of  clouds  and  thick  darkness'^ — 
^oel  2  :  2,     The  expression,  as  a  whole,  constitutes  the  figure ;  whilst 
^rkness  alone  is  a  mere  qualification  of  day,  and  is  to  be  interpreted 
*«  If  there  were  no  figure. — To  def.  7,  **  empire  of  Satan ;  " 

**  Who  hath  delivered  us  fh)in  the  power  ofdarkneu. — Col,  1  :  18  ; " 
*  similar  criticism  applies.     Neither  the  idea  of  empire,  nor  even  of 
**^  jrthing  akin  thereto,  is  conveyed  by  darkness,    Def.  8,  "  opaqueness ; " 
"  Land  of  darkneas  ;  the  grave.— /o6  1/) :  21,  22  ;  " 

'^^rays  great  incousiderateness ;  for  either  opaqueness  is  used  in  its 
^^ixlioary  sense,  which  is  too  ridiculous  to  suppose,  or  it  is  synonymous 
^"•^th  def.  1,  and  is  hence  superfluous.  The  special  interpretation  of 
**^^  phrase  cited,  "  the  grave,"  is  no  definition  of  darkness. — The  use 
^^tT^ponding  with  def.  2,  of  the  adjectivte,  a  common  literal  use  too, 
*^  when  we  speak  of  darkness  of  complexion,  the  darkness  of  a  color, 
*^©  darkness  of  clouds,  is  entirely  omitted. 

Of  Dash,  V,  t.,  it  is  at  least  questionable  whether  there  is  any  usage 
^^llincj  for  the  second  definition,  "  to  strike  and  bruise  or  break :  to 
^^eak  by  collision ;  but  usually  with  the  words  ifi  pieces ; "  in  dis- 
^Uiction  from  def.  1,  "  to  strike  suddenly  or  violently,  whether  throwing 
^^  fiilling."     If  the  object  is  fragile,  fracture  will  of  course  be  implied. 
Nor  does  it  bear  a  different  meaning  when  followed  by  in  pieces ;   for 
^e  phrase  simply  expresses  the  result  of  the  action,  and  in  some  de- 
gree its  measure. — Def.  3,  "  to  throw  water  suddenly  in  separate  por- 
tions," is  not  distinct  from  def.  1.     The  action  is  but  that  of  throwing 
*  thing  violently. — Def.  4,  "  to  bespatter ;  to  besprinkle,"  should  be 
rather,  to  drench  by  dashing.    Shakspeare  has  "  This  tempest  dashing 
the  garment." — Def.  5,  "to  strike  and  break  or  disperse,"  should  not 
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be  separated  from  the  first — Def.  7,  '*  to  form  or  sketch  oat  id  hafte, 
carelessly,"  belongs  to  the  compoimd  Tcrb,  to  ddsh  out  or  off.  Pope 
has  ddsh  out  in  the  example  cited  by  Johnson. — ^A  similar  criticism 
applies  to  def.  8,  "  to  erase  at  a  stroke ; "  but  Pope,  as  quoted  by 
Johnson,  has  *'  to  dash  oter  with  a  line,  where  the  verb  is  not  transi- 
tive."— The  logical  relation  of  def.  9,  *'  to  destroy ;  to  frustrate,"  would 
place  it  by  the  side  of  def.  1. 
Dash,  V.  i.,  is  defined, 

**  1.  To  strike,  break,  scatter,  and  fly  ofif ;  as,  agitate  water,  and  it  will  daak 
OTer  the  sides  of  a  vessel  ;  the  waves  dtuhed  over  the  sides  of  the  ship. 

2.  To  rush,  strike  and  break,  or  scatter ;  as,  the  waters  dash  down  tho 
precipioe. 

8.  To  rush  with  violence,  and  break  through  ;  as,  he  dashed  into  the  enemy's 
ranks,  or,  he  dashed  through  thick  and  thin." 

These  three  definitions  contain  but  one  meaning,  to  move  with  rapidity 
or  violeTice ;  to  rush.  There  is,  however,  a  second  use,  which  is  not 
given,  namely,  to  draw  lines  rapidly,  and  hence,  to  sketch  rapidly, 

"  With  just  bold  strokes,  he  dashes  here  and  there. 
Showing  bold  master,  with  little  care.** — Rochester. 

Of  Dask,  7z.,  the  third  definition,  **  admixture ;  as,  red  with  a 
•  dash  of  purple,"  does  not  contain  a  usage  distinct  from  that  in  def.  2, 
**  infusion ;  admixture ;  something  thrown  into  another  substance ;  as, 
the  wine  has  a  dash  of  water ;  *  innocence  with  a  dash  of  folly.' — 
Addison ; "  but  in  this  definition,  *'  infusion,"  as  bearing  a  too  limited 
meaning,  should  be  omitted. — Def.  4,  "a  rushing  or  onset  with  vio- 
lence ;  as,  to  make  a  dash  upon  the  enemy,"  should  not  be  separated 
from  def.  1,  **  collision;  a  violent  striking  of  two  bodies;  as,  the  dask 
of  clouds."  The  verbal  usage  is  one,  whether  there  is  a  volimtary 
or  an  involuntary  agent,  and  whether  there  is  one  object  only,  or  more 
than  one  in  motion. — ^There  is  the  omission  of  a  usage  exemplified  by 
Jeremy  Taylor,  namely,  that  which  comes  nnth  sudden  violence ;  as, 
"  a  dash  of  rain." 

This  criticism  has  already  been  extended  as  far  as  the  reader  can 
be  expected  to  follow  me  patiently ;  far  enough,  probably,  to  gain 
every  end  that  could  be  reached  by  a  continuance  of  it  in  the  same 
method.  I  will,  therefore,  close  with  presenting  one  other  point,  and 
one  other  variety  of  mistake  in  etymology,  still  leaving  unnoticed  some 
things  which  it  would  require  extensive  reading,  or  a  knowledge  of 
oriental  languages,  to  elucidate. 

The  citations  arc  sometimes  so  abridged  as  to  misrepresent  the  usage. 
For  example,  under  Deductive,  appears  the  citation,  "  All  knowledge 
is  deductive. — GlenvUle,"^    Glenville  wrote,  **  All  knowledge  of  causes 
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ttdeduotLTe."  (I  hare  seeD  more  marked  instanoes  of  thia  offenoe, 
bai  I  haTe  preserved  no  memoranda,  and  this  happens  to  be  readily 
furnished  by  memory.)  The  definition,  <*  deducible ;  that  is  or  may  be 
deduced  from  premises,"  b  by  two  thirds  incorrect.  Deductive  de- 
notes coming  by  deduction  ;  and  Glenville  affirmed,  not  posMUity  of 
attaining  knowledge  in  a  certain  way,  but  mode  of  attaining  knowl- 
edge in  a  certain  department.  See  how  clearly  distinct  is  the  use  of 
deducible  by  the  following  example :  **  The  conclusion  is  not  deducible 
£rom  the  premises." 

The  elements  of  Disport^  as  given  by  Webster,  are  dis  and  port. 
The  given  etymon  of  sport  is  D.  boerten.  But  sport  is  doubtless 
abbreviated  from  disport ^  as  is  spite  from  despite  ;  and  the  elements 
of  disport  are  L.  di  or  dis,  and  porto  to  bear  aside,  af^er  the  analogy 
of  divert,  from  L.  di  and  verto,  to  turn  aside.  As  evidence  of  this 
assertion,  the  Komanoe  languages  furnish  corresponding  words,  which 
are  indisputably  from  di  and  porto.  See  Dictiofinaire  de  la  Lamjue 
des  Troubadours :  par  M.  Ilaynouard  ;  Glossaire  de  la  hunguje  Bo^ 
mane :  par  J.  B.  Roquefort ;  &c. — The  abuse  of  the  doctrine  of  literal 
equivalents  is  also  illustrated  from  another  source  by  the  derivation  of 
^^ort  from  the  German  spott,  mockery,  where  the  etymologist  seems 
^  have  reasoned  that  r=s,  and  s=^t ;  and  as  things  equal  to  the  same 
^Dg  are  equal  to  each  other,  ergo  r=t,  ergo  sport  is  from  Ger. 
*poit. 

Some  readers  may  judge  that,  in  particular  instances,  it  is  the  critic 
who  IB  at  fiiult ;  but  of  this  he  will  not  greatly  complain,  if  his  accu- 
^^^j  and  justice  in  general  shall  be  acknowledged ;  for  then  it  must 
^U  follow,  that  if  he  had  continued  his  examination  over  forty  pages 
^^^ftlead  of  stopping  with  the  fourth,  in  the  multitude  of  cases  that 
^Ould  have  been  considered,  his  affirmations  would  have  been  abun- 
^lantly  sustained. — ^There  have  been  found  more  faults  in  connection 
^^th  comparatively  unimportant  words  than  I  had  anticipated ;  and, 
^^fortunately,  the  number  of  articles  reached,  containing  more  than 
^v«  definitions,  has  been  only  five,  namely.  Dark,*  Darken,  Darkness, 
^nd  Dash,  verb  and  noun.     But  this  is  a  necessary  result  of  the  course 
^  have  taken ; — a  course  adopted  because  it  seemed  fairer,  as  well  as 
^livolviog  less  labor,  to  subject  a  consecutive  portion  to  minute  criti- 
cism, than  to  gather  the  most  notable  blemishes  from  a  thousand 
Pages ; — adopted,  also,  because  it  was  the  only  way  to  exhibit  the  qual- 
ity and  measure  of  the  defects  alleged.     But  whilst  a  very  small  por- 
Uon  only  of  the  dictionary  has  passed  in  review,  the  entire  work  has 
heen  in  a  manner  criticized,  and  remarks  of  general  application  have 
been  introduced ;  and,  therefore,  it  may  be  a  seasonable  caution,  that 
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no  one,  from  the  amount  of  criticism  on  a  brief  extent  of  text,  care- 
lessly exaggerate  the  measure  of  imperfection  charged.  Moreover,  it 
may  have  happened,  and  in  my  judgment  it  has  happened,  that  the 
faults  on  the  pages  taken  by  accident,  for  criticism,  are  numerically 
above  the  average.  Finally,  let  it  be  noted  that  the  superior  value 
of  Webster*s  Dictionary  is  not  disputed ;  that,  whilst  it  is  viewed  as 
imperfect,  it  is  still  gladly  recognized  as  possessing  a  richness,  sudi 
that  no  one  can  dispense  with  it  without  impoverishing  himself;  snoh 
that  the  future  lexicographer  who  shall  ignore  it,  will  pass  by  the  moat 
essential  aid  to  the  completeness  of  his  undertaking ;  and  that  the 
highest  deference  will  necessarily  still  be  paid  it,  wherever  we  cannot 
understand  its  errors,  till  there  shall  appear  another  work,  as  the 
result  of  profounder  scholarship,  nicer  discrimination,  and  more  exten- 
sive knowledge.  But  when  I  read  such  extravagant  laudations  18 
that  of  Dr.  Dick,  who  declares  that  **  Ages  will  elapse  before  any 
other  dictionary  of  the  English  language  will  be  required ; "  or  of 
Chancellor  Kent,  who  claims  for  it  the  distinction  of  embodying  the 
language,  and  hence  predicts  a  duration  outlasting  the  pyramids,  and 
coextensive  with  the  great  globe  itself;  I  cannot  but  imagine  that  if 
they  were  to  return  a  century  or  two  hence,  and  set  forth  the  aame 
view,  they  would  be  regarded  as  stranger  dreamers  than  Rip  Yaa 
Winkle,  or  those  other  sleepers  of  an  ancient  legend.  And  the  thou- 
sand other  voices  of  lesser  fame,  that  in  grand  chorus  shout  its  per- 
fection, simply  indicate  what  the  dictionary  is  to  their  multitude ;  and 
no  accumulation  of  such  testimonials  will  avail  anything  with  the 
judicious.  Something  better  is  needed,  and  will  speedily  be  demanded. 
To  call  attention  to  this  want,  to  hasten  this  demand  in  some  humble 
measure,  and  so  arouse  the  scholarship  that  shall  delight  in  the  labor 
to  meet  it,  is  the  object  of  this  article.  A  perfect  dictionary  would 
omit  no  point  upon  which  it  could  legitimately  be  consulted.  It 
would  not  stop  short  at  approximate  notions ;  it  would  present  exaet 
and  accurate  ideas.  It  would  be  not  merely  a  useful  counsellor,  but 
the  thoroughly  informed  and  discreet  umpire,  to  whose  judgment  any 
point  in  dispute  might  be  safely  lefl  without  revision. 

Note.  Since  this  article  was  written,  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  learning  that 
the  enterprising  publishers  of  Webster's  Dictionary  have  had  for  some  years  in 
preparation  a  new  edition,  on  which  more  philological  attainment  will  be  em- 
ployed than  on  any  previous  edition,  and  as  much  further  investigation  as* 
pended.  This  liberal  and  far-seeing  measure  is  rich  in  promise,  both  to  tiie 
publishers  and  the  public.  May  the  work  continue  to  reappear,  ever  in  iiii> 
proved  guise,  till  it  shall  merit  all  that  has  been  said  in  its  praise  ;  till  it  shall 
attain  unto  the  ideal  standard  of  the  most  exacting,  even  perfection. 


XV.    PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL 


[The  following  considerations  respecting  the  character  and  advan- 
tages of  a  school  of  the  highest  grade  in  a  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion in  cities  and  large  villages,  were  first  presented  to  the  public  in 
1838,  when  there  was  not  a  single  institution  of  the  kind  out  of  Massa- 
chusetts.   Thej  are  still  widely  applicable  in  every  State.] 

By  a  Public  or  Common  High  School,  is  intended  a  public  or 
common  school  for  the  older  and  more  advanced  scholars  of  the 
community  in  which  the  same  is  located,  in  a  course  of  instruction 
adapted  to  their  age,  and  intellectual  and  moral  wants,  and,  to  some 
extent,  to  their  future  pursuits  in  life.  It  is  common  or  public  in  the 
same  sense  in  which  the  district  school,  or  any  lower  grade  of  school 
established  and  supported  under  a  general  law  and  for  the  public 
benefit,  is  common  or  public.  It  is  open  to  all  the  children  of  the 
community  to  which  the  school  belongs,  under  such  regulations  as 
to  age,  attainments,  &c.,  as  the  good  of  the  institution  may  require, 
wthe  community  may  adopt.  A  Public  High  School  is  not  ncces- 
Mrily  a  free  school.  It  may  bo  supported  by  a  fund,  a  public  tax, 
or  an  assessment  or  rate  of  tuition  per  scholar,  or  by  a  combination 
of  all,  or  any  two  of  these  modes.  Much  less  is  it  a  public  or  com- 
D»on  school  in  the  sense  of  being  cheap,  inferior,  ordinary.  To  be 
|nily  a  public  school,  a  High  School  must  embrace  in  its  course  of 
instruction  studies  which  can  be  more  profitably  pursued  there  than 
in  public  schools  of  a  lower  grade,  or  which  gather  their  pupils  from 
*  more  circumscribed  territory,  and  as  profitably  as  in  any  private 
school  of  the  same  pretensions.  It  must  make  a  good  education 
common  in  the  highest  and  best  sense  of  the  word  common — common 
because  it  is  good  enough  for  the  best,  and  cheap  enough  for  the 
poorest  family  in  the  community.  It  would  be  a  mockery  of  the  idea 
pf  such  a  school,  to  call  it  a  Public  High  School,  if  the  course  of 
^struciion  pursued  in  it  is  not  higher  and  better  than  can  be  got  in 
public  schools  of  a  lower  grade,  or  if  it  does  not  meet  the  wants  of 
the  wealthiest  and  best  educated  families,  or,  if  the  course  of  instruc- 
^on  is  liberal  and  thorough,  and  at  the  same  time  the  worthy  and 
j^*ented  child  of  a  poor  family  is  shut  out  from  its  privileges  by  a 
Ji?h  rate  of  tuition.  The  school,  to  be  common  practically,  must  be 
both  cheap  and  good.  To  be  cheap,  its  support  must  be  provided  for 
y^olly  or  mainly  out  of  a  fund,  or  by  public  lax.  And  to  justify  the 
imposition  of  a  public  tax,  the  advantages  of  such  a  school  must 
jj^crue  to  the  whole  community.  It  must  be  shown  to  be  a  common 
"^nefii^  a  common  interest,  which  cannot  be  secured  so  well,  or  at 
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all,  except  through  ^he  medium  of  taxation.  What,  then,  are  the 
advantages  which  may  reasonably  be  anticipated  from  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Public  High  School,  properly  organized,  instructed,  and 
supervised  ? 

First.  Every  thing  which  is  now  done  in  the  several  district 
schools,  and  schools  of  lower  grade,  can  be  better  done,  and  in  a 
shorter  time,  because  the  teachers  will  be  relieved  from  the  neces- 
sity of  devoting  the  time  and  attention  now  required  by  few  of  the 
older  and  more  advanced  pupils,  and  can  bestow  all  their  time  and 
attention  upon  the  preparatory  studies  and  younger  children.  These 
studies  will  be  taught  in  methods  suited  to  the  age  and  attainments 
of  the  pupils.  A  right  beginning  can  thus  be  made  in  the  lower 
schools,  in  giving  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  elementary 
principles,  and  in  the  formation  of  correct  mental  and  moral  habits,' 
which  are  indispensable  to  all  sound  education.  All  this  will  be 
done  under  the  additional  stimulus  of  being  early  and  thoroughly 
fitted  for  the  High  School. 

Second.  A  High  School  will  give  completeness  to  the  system  of 
public  instruction  which  may  be  in  operation.  It  will  make  suitable 
provision  for  the  older  and  more  advanced  pupils  of  both  sexes,  and 
will  admit  of  the  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline  which  cannot 
be  profitably  introduced  into  the  schools  below.  The  lower  grade 
of  schools — those  which  are  established  for  young  children, — require 
a  large  use  of  oral  and  simultaneous  methods,  and  a  frequent  change 
of  place  and  position  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  The  higher  branches, 
especially  all  mathematical  subjects,  require  patient  apjjlication  and 
habits  of  abstraction  on  the  part  of  the  older  pupils,  which  can  with 
difficulty,  if  at  all,  be  attained  by  many  pupils  amid  a  multiplicity  of 
distracting  exercises,  movements,  and  sounds.  The  recitations  of 
this  class  of  pupils,  to  be  profitable  and  satisfactory,  must  be  con- 
ducted in  a  manner  which  requires  time,  discussion,  and  explanation, 
and  the  undivided  attention  both  of  pupils  and  teacher.  The  course, 
of  instruction  provided  in  the  High  School  will  be  equal  in  extent 
and  value  to  that  which  may  be  given  in  any  private  school,  academy, 
or  female  seminary  in  the  place,  and  which  is  now  virtually  denied 
to  the  great  mass  of  the  children  by  the  burdensome  charge  of 
tuition. 

As  has  been  already  implied,  the  advantages  of  a  High  School 
should  not  be  confined  to  the  male  sex.  The  great  influence  of  the 
female  sex,  as  daughters,  sisters,  wives,  mothers,  companions,  and 
teachers,  in  determining  the  manners,  morals,  and  intelligence  of  the 
whole  community,  leaves  no  room  to  question  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding for  the  girls  the  best  means  of  intellectual  and  moral  culture. 
The  course  of  instruction  should  embrace  the  first  principles  of 
natural  and  mechanical  philosophy,  by  which  inventive  genius  and 
practical  skill  in  the  useful  arts  can  be  fostered ;  such  studies  ^ 
navigation,  book-keeping,  surveying,  botany,  chemistry,  and  kindred 
studies,  which  are  directly  connected  with  success  in  the  varied 
departments  of  domestic  &nd  inland  trade,  with  foreign  commerce, 
with  gardening,  agriculture,  the  manufacturing  and  domestic  arts ; 
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sQcli  studies  as  astronomy,  physiology,  the  history  of  our  own  state 
and  nation,  the  principles  of  our  state  and  national  constitutions, 
political  economy,  and  moral  science ;  in  fine,  such  a  course  of  study 
IS  is  DOW  given  in  more  than  fifty  towns  and  cities  in  New  England, 
and  which  shall  prepare  every  young  man,  whose  parents  may  desire 
it,  for  business,  or  for  college,  and  give  to  every  young  woman  a  well 
disciplined  mind,  high  moral  aims,  retined  tastes,  gentle  and  graceful 
manners,  practical  views  of  her  own  duties,  and  those  resources  of 
health,  thought,  conversation,  and  occupation,  which  bless  alike  the 
highest  and  lowest  station  in  life.  When  such  a  course  is  provided 
and  carried  out,  the  true  idea  of  the  High  School  will  be  realized. 

Third.  It  will  equalize  the  opportunities  of  a  good  education,  and 
exert  a  happy,  social  influence  throughout  the  whole  community  from 
which  it  gathers  its  scholars.  From  the  want  of  a  public  school  of 
this  character,  the  children  of  such  families  as  rely  exclusively  on 
the  district  school  are  isolated,  and  are  condenmcJ  to  an  inferior 
education,  both  in  quality  and  quantity ;  they  are  cut  off  from  the 
stimulus  and  sympathy  which  the  mingling  of  children  of  the  same 
age  from  different  parts  of  the  same  community  would  impart  The 
benefits,  direct  and  indirect,  which  will  result  to  the  country  dis- 
tricts, or  poor  families  who  live  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  from  the 
establishment  of  a  school  of  this  class,  cannot  easily  be  overesti- 
HMited.  The  number  of  young  men  and  young  women  who  will 
receiTo  a  thorough  education,  qualifying  them  for  business,  and  to  be 
teachers,  will  increase  from  year  to  year  ;  and  the  number  who  will 
press  up  to  the  front  ranks  of  scholarship  in  the  school,  bearing  away 
the  palm  of  excellence  by  the  vigor  of  sound  minds  in  sound  bodies, 
of  minds  and  bodies  made  vigorous  by  long  walks  and  muscular  labor 
w  the  open  air,  will  be  greater  in  proportion  to  their  number  than 
from  the  city  districts.  It  will  do  both  classes  good,  the  children  of 
the  city,  and  the  children  of  the  country  districts,  to  measure  them- 
selves intellectually  in  the  same  fields  of  study,  and  to  subject  the 
peculiarities  of  their  respective  manners,  the  roughness  and  awk- 
wardness sometimes  characteristic  of  the  one,  and  the  artificiality 
and  flippancy  of  the  other,  to  the  harmonizing  influence  of  reciprocal 
action  and  reaction.  The  isolation  and  estrangement  which  now 
Qivide  and  subdivide  the  community  into  country  and  city  clans, 
'luch,  if  not  hostile,  are  strangers  to  each  other,  will  give  place  to 
the  frequent  intercourse  and  esteem  of  individual  and  family  friend- 
atiip,  commenced  in  the  school-room,  and  on  the  play-ground  of  the 
school.  The  school  will  thus  become  a  bond  of  union,  a  channel  of 
sympathy,  a  spring-head  of  healthy  influence,  and  stimulus  to  the 
whole  community. 

^(nirth.  The  privileges  of  a  good  school  will  be  brought  within 
fhe  reach  of  all  classes  of  the  community,  and  will  actually  be  en- 
joyed by  children  of  the  same  age  from  families  of  the  most  diverse 
J^cumstances  as  to  wealth,  education,  and  occupation.  Side  by  side 
in  the  same  recitations,  heart  and  hand  in  the  same  sports,  pressing 
tip  together  to  the  same  high  attainments  in  knowledge  and  charac- 
ter, will  be  found  the  children  of  the  rich  and  poor,  the  more  and  the 
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less  favored  in  outward  circumstances,  without  knowing  or  caring  to 
know  how  far  their  families  are  separated  by  the  arbitrary  distmo- 
tions  which  divide  and  distract  society.  With  nearly  equal  oppor- 
tunities of  education  in  ctiildhood  and  youth,  the  prizes  of  life,  its 
best  fields  of  usefuhiess,  and  sources  of  happiness  will  be  open  to 
all,  whatever  may  have  been  their  accidents  of  birth  and  fortuno. 
.  From  many  obscure  and  humble  homes  in  the  city  and  in  the  country, 
will  be  called  forth  and  trained  inventive  talent,  productive  skill,  in* 
tellectual  taste,  and  God-like  benevolence,  which  will  add  to  the 
general  wealth,  multiply  workshops,  increase  the  value  of  farms,  and 
carry  forward  every  moral  and  religious  enterprise  which  aims  to 
bless,  purify,  and  elevate  society. 

Fifth.  The  influence  of  the  annual  or  semi-annual  ezaminm' 
tion  of  candidates  for  admission  into  the  High  School,  will  operate 
as  a  powerful  and  abiding  stimulus  to  exertion  throughout  all  the 
lower  schools.  The  privileges  of  the  High  School  will  be  held 
forth  as  the  reward  of  exertion  in  the  lower  grade  of  schools ;  and 
promotion  to  it,  based  on  the  result  of  an  impartial  examination,  will 
form  an  unobjectional  standard  by  which  the  relative  standing  of  the 
different  schools  can  be  ascertained,  and  will  also  indicate  the  studies 
and  departments  of  education  to  which  the  teachers  in  particular 
schools  should  devote  special  attention.  This  influence  upon  the 
lower  schools,  upon  scholars  and  teachers,  upon  those  who  reach, 
and  those  who  do  not  reach  the  High  School,  will  be  worth  more 
than  all  it  costs,  independent  of  the  advantages  received  by  its  pupils. 

Sixth.  While  the  expenses  of  public  or  common  schools  will 
necessarily  be  increased  by  the  establishment  of  a  school  of  this  class, 
ip  addition  to  those  already  supported,  the  aggregate  expenditures 
for  education,  including  public  and  private  schools,  will  be  diminished. 
Private  schools  of  the  same  relative  standing  will  be  discontinued 
for  want  of  patronage,  while  those  of  a  higher  grade,  if  really  called 
for  by  the  educational  wants  of  the  community,  will  be  improved.  A 
healthy  competition  will  necessarily  exist  between  the  public  and 
private  schools  of  the  highest  grade,  and  the  school  or  schools  which 
do  not  come  up  to  the  highest  mark,  must  go  down  in  public  estims- 
tion.  Other  things  being  equal,  viz.,  school-houses,  teachers,  clas- 
sification, and  the  means  and  appliances  of  instruction,  the  public 
school  is  always  better  than  the  private.  From  the  uniform  experi- 
ence of  those  places  where  a  High  School  has  been  established,  il 
may  be  safely  stated,  that  there  will  be  an  annual  saving  in  the 
expenses  of  education  to  any  community,  equal  to  one  half  the  amoiml 
paid  for  tuition  in  private  schools,  and,  with  this  saving  of  expense, 
there  will  bo  a  better  state  of  education. 

Seventh.  The  successful  establishment  of  a  High  School,  by  im- 
proving the  whole  system  of  common  schools,  and  interesting  a  largei 
number  of  families  in  the  prosperity  of  the  schools,  will  create  i 
belter  public  sentiment  on  the  subject  than  has  heretofore  existedi 
and  the  schools  will  be  regarded  as  the  common  property,  the  coni' 
inon  glory,  the  common  security  of  the  whole  community.  Thi 
wealthy  will  feel  that  the  small  additional  tax  required  to  establid 
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ind  sustain  this  school,  if  not  saved  to  them  in  the  diminished  tuition 
for  the  education  of  their  own  children  in  private  schools,  at  homo 
and  abroad,  is  returned  to  them  a  hundred  fold  in  the  enterprise 
which  it  will  quicken,  in  the  increased  value  given  to  property,  and 
in  the  number  of  families  which  will  resort  to  the  place  whore  it  is 
located,  as  a  desirable  residence,  because  of  the  Aicilities  enjoyed 
for  a  good  education.     The  poor  will  feel  that,  whatever  may  betide 
them,  their  children  are  born  to  an  inheritance  more  valuable  than 
lafids  or  shops,  in  the  free  access  to  institutions  where  <is  guod  an 
education  can  be  had  as  money  can  buy  at  home  or  abroad.     'J'he 
stranger  will  bo  invited  to  visit  not  only  the  institutions  which  public 
or  individual  benevolence  has  provided  for  the  poor,  the  orphan,  the 
deaf  mute,  and  the  criminal,  but  schools  where  the   children  and 
youth  of  the  community  are  trained  to  inventive  and  creative  linbits 
of  mind,  to  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
bQsiness,  to  sound  moral  habits,  refined  tastes,  and  respectful  man- 
ners.   And  in  what  balance,  it  has  well  been  asked  in  reference  to 
the  cost  of  good  public  schools,  as  compared  with  these  advantages, 
shall  we  weigh  the  value  of  cultivated,  intelligent,  energetic,  polished, 
and  virtuous  citizens  ?     How  much  would  a  community  be  justified 
in  pajring  for  a  physician  who  should  discover  or  practice  some  mode 
ci  treatment  through  which  many  lives  should  be  preserved  ?     How 
much  for  a  judge,  who,  in  the  able  administration  of  the  laws,  should 
Secure  many  fortunes,  or  rights  more  precious  than  fortunes,  that 
might  else  be  lost  ?    How  much  for  a  minister  of  religion  who  should 
be  the  instrument  of  saving  hundreds  from  vice  and  crime,  and  per- 
suading them  to  the  exertion  of  their  best  powers  for  the  common 
SK)d?    How  much  for  the  ingenious  inventor,  who,  proceeding  from 
e  first  principles  of  science  onward,  should  produce  some  improve- 
'kient  that  should  enlarge  all  the  comforts  of  society,  not  to  say  a 
^team-engine  or  a  magnetic  telegraph  ?     How  much  for  the  patriotic 
^Utesman,  who,  in  difficult  times,  becomes  the  savior  of  his  country  ? 
ilow  much  for  the  well-instructed  and  enterprising  merchant  who 
^liould  suggest  and  commence  the  branches  of  business  that  should 
^ring  in  a  vast  accession  of  wealth  and  strength  ?    One  such  person 
'M  any  of  these  might  repay  what  a  High  School  would  cost  for 
^^nluries.     Whether,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  every  High  School 
"Vould  produce  one  such  person,  it  would  be  useless  to  prophesy. 
jBut  it  is  certain  that  it  would  produce  many  intelligent  citizens, 
^telligent  men  of  business,  intelligent  servants  of  the  state,  intelli- 
^nt  teachers,  intelligent  wives  and  daughters,  who,  in  their  several 
spheres,  would  repay  to  any  community  much  more  than  they  and 
^  their  associates  had  received.     The  very  taxes  of  a  town,  in 
twenty  years,  will  be  lessened  by  the  existence  of  a  school  which 
>ill  continually  have  sent  forth  those  who  were  so  educated  as  to 
l)ecome  not  burdens  but  benefactors. 

These  results  have  been  realized  wherever  a  Public  High  School 
Ills  been  opened  under  circumstances  favorable  to  the  success  of  a 
private  school  of  the  same  grade, — wherever  a  good  school-house, 
good  regulations,  (for  admission,  attendance,  studies,  and  books,) 
good  teachers,  and  good  supervision  have  been  provided. 
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Wi  oontiDue  in  this  number,  the  account  of  the  inauguration  of 
the  Free  Academy  at  Norwich,  because  the  liberality  of  the  fnunch^rs, 
and  the  suggestions  made  by  the  aj>eakers  on  the  occasion,  are  worthy 
of  the  attention,  of  all  interested  in  the  establishment  and  organiza- 
tion of  schools  of  this  class. 

The  Xorwicii  Free  AuAntMY  occupies  a  ccnlral  and  eligible  site. 

The  Grounds  comprise  an  area  of  about  six  acres,  prrfturdy  It-vcl  in 
froQt,  and  terminatin*?  in  the  rear  in  a  beautiful  and  flevatcd  woodland. 

The  Academy  building  is  a  brick  structure  87  feet  in  lenirth  by  77  in 
width,  three  stories  hi«jh,  with  a  j)rojection  in  front  of  2\  by  12  feet, 
nrmouDted  by  a  tower  or  observatory.  The  basement  is  dry  and  will 
Gniifa  12  feet  in  the  clear. 

In  the  Basement,  beside  the  rooms  for  furnaces  and  coal,  there  will 
be  two  play-rooms  for  wet  weather,  each  40  by  51  i'cct,  with  a  Chenii- 
Cftl  Laboratory  30  feet  by  19,  connected  by  stiiirs  with  the  Philosophical 
Lectore  room  on  the  first  floor. 

Oa  the  First  Floor  there  are,  as  will  be  seen  From  the  Enpfravinff, 
three  entrances.  Two  of  these  are  appr()|)riated  to  the  Kcholars,  one 
to  each  sex.  They  open  into  sjiacious  drepsing  rooms  19  by  15  feet, 
>nd  are  supplied  with  wash-bowls  set  in  marble,  looking-glasses,  and 
nch  other  conveniences  as  are  essential  to  cleanliness  and  comlbrt. 
The  front  entrance  opens  into  a  hall  12  feet  in  width,  and  extending 
throoffh  the  entire  building.  On  either  side  of  this  spacious  hall  are 
the  Philosophical  Lecture-room  and  the  Library— each  51  feet  by  3^1. 

The  Library  has  been  fltied  up  in  chaste  and  elegant  style,  and  en- 
Awed  with  a  fund  of  85,000  by  Mrs.  Harriet  Peck  Williams,  which, 
in  honor  of  her  father,  the  late  Capt.  Bela  Peck,  she  denominates 
the  Peck  Library. 

The  Philosophical  room  is  well  furnished  and  a  good  foundation  has 
^wea  laid  in  a  choice  selection  of  at>paratus,  manufactured  by  E.  S. 
KntBiE,  of  Boston. 

Onthe  Second  Floor  there  is  a  school-room,  81  feet  by  51,  capable 
^hlteraJly  accommodating  200  pupils;  two  recitation  rooms  each  19 
f*clby  15,  and  the  Principal's  room  28  feet  by  18. 

On  the  Third  Floor  the  arrangement  of  rooms  is  the  same  as  on 
the  second.  It  is  used  at  present  as  a  hall  for  the  public  exercises  of 
the  Academy. 

The  building  is  warmed  by  furnaces  and  ample  provision  is  made 
twventila'ion. 

The  building  is  supplied  with  water  by  an  aqueduct  from  a  spring  on 
the  elevated  ground  in  the  rear,  and  is  lighted  by  gas. 

The  cost  of  the  building,  furniture,  and  apparatus,  exclusive  of  the 
tawaa  about  €37,000. 

The  architect  was  Evan  Burdick,  Esq.,  of  Norwich. 

The  furniture  was  manufactured  by  Josepu  L.  Ross^  of  Boston. 
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Fig.  3.— Basbmbiit. 

A. — Furnace  Room. 

B. — I^iboratory. 

C. — Coal  Iloom. 

/>._Boy8'  Play  Room. 

jE._Girls'  Play  Room. 

n.  a. — Stairs. 

b. — Area  Windows. 

e. — Furnaces. 

d.  d. — Ba^'ment  StaiiB. 

e. — Stairs  to  Laboratory. 

/. — Fire  Place. 

g. — Iron  Columns. 

Fig.  3.— First  Flaor. 

il.—Toachers'  Entrance 
B._-Boy8'  Hall. 
C— Girls'  Hall. 
D.— Bovm'  Clothes-room. 

£.— Girls'       "         " 

F. — Lf'cture  Room. 
G. — Library. 
//.—Hall. 
/. — Platform. 

a.  a. — Stairs. 

b.  b. — Wash-stands. 

c.  c.  c. — Porches. 

d.  </.— Teachers'  Gosets. 
e. — Laboratory  Staira. 
/. — Ventitlucts. 

g.  g. — Seat«. 
h. — Ii-on  Columns, 
i. — Apparatus. 
k: — Book  Case. 

Fif .  4.— Pecokd  akb  TmRD 
Floors. 

A. — Teachers'  Room. 
B.—Boys'  Hall. 
C— Girls'  Hall. 
D. — Recitation  Room. 
E. — ^Recitation  Room. 
J''. — School  Room. 
(?.— Platform. 

a.  a. — Stairs. 

b.  b.  b. — Roofs. 
e. — Ventidaots. 
d. — Iron  Colamnfl. 
e. — ^Book  Cases. 
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BOBWIOH  FRn  ACADIMT.  ^93 

BBUBKS  AT  THE  INAUGURATION  OF  THE  NORWICH  FREE 

ACADEMY. 

RiT.  Dr.  Wayland,  late  President  of  Brown  University,  remarked 
JD  sabftaoce  as  Ibllows : 

I  have  been  impressed  during  the  delivery  of  the  address  t'>  which 
we  have  listened,  with  the  truth  and  beauty  of  those  words  of  Christ, 
''It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive."  Who  of  these  donors 
does  not  to-day  feel  amply  repaid  for  all  that  he  has  given  to  this  Insti- 
tatioD?  Who  would  cancel  the  gift,  if  he  could  ?  We  hear  much  of 
imrestments.    In  the  language  of  tiie  stanzas  which  have  been  read, 

**Th«re*i  many  kiodi  of  itock,  they  laj, 
That  tempt  the  iipcciilaton ;" 

Some  of  these  stocks  are  permanent  investments,  sinking  the  capital  far 
out  of  eight.  Sometimes  we  doubt  tlie  character  of  this  sort  of  propcr- 
ty.  Sometimes  we  have  high  confidence.  But  who  doubts  the  charac- 
ter of  this  stock?  Would  any  of  tlie  gentlemen  who  have  contributed 
to  these  funds,  with  the  scenes  of  this  day  around  them,  with  this  noble 
nwimment  of  their  liberality  before  them,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
rich  satisfaction  they  are  now  experiencing,  exchange  the  investment 
DMdchere  for  the  best  stock  in  the  market  ?  Have  you  not  proved  it 
to  be  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive  ? 

I  rcigard  this  enterprise  as  importiint  in  a  moral  point  of  view.  It  is  a 
peat  example.  Young  men  are  here  to-day  who  are  learning  from  it 
the  true  use  of  wealth.  And  so  Ion?  as  the  Institution  stands,  it  will 
^tJDueto  teach  the  same  lesson.  It  is  a  magnificent  instance  of  liber  • 
*"^»  and  while  it  challenges  admiration,  will  compel  imitation. 

"i  respect  to  the  literary  and  educational  relations  of  the  enterprise 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  be  extravagant.    The  Institution  is  of  great  im- 

POftancc  both  in  its  connections  with  the  schools  below  it,  and  the  insti- 

^^ons  above  it,  and  in  the  influence  it  will  exert  both  in  this  town  and 

e/se^l^ere.    All  the  friends  of  educational  progress  must  rejoice  in  its 

^^blifihment. 

•  '^egard  with  special  interest  the  announcement  that  young  men  are 

,*^  fitted  here  for  the  practical  employments  of  life.    Perhaps  1  enter- 

7**^  pecuUar  views  on  this  subject  of  practical  education.    I  look  upon 

^  Practical  arts  as  a  great  triumph  of  the  human  intellect.    W^e  hear 

^cliof  the  genius  exhibited  in  poetry.    Our  admiration  for  this  sort  of 

*^tjt  is  legitimate.    We  do  well  to  revere  the  genius  of  Milton  and 

^Jite  and  Gcethe.    But  there  is  talent  in  a  cotton-mill  as  well  as  in  an 

^*<i.  And  1  have  of\en  been  deeply  impressed  as  I  have  stood  in  the 

"^'^W  of  its  clattering  machinery,  wMth  the  thought,— How  great  an  ex- 

^^Uiitureof  mind  has  been  required  to  produce  those  spindles  and  looms 

*"^  engines! 

^cskles  we  sliall  do  well  to  remember  that  the  agencies  which  have 
^^olutionized  society  and  advanced  civilization,  have  been  inventions 
"^  ^hc  mechanical  arts.    I  rejoice  therefore  that  the  studies  in  this 
No.  8.— [Vol.  III.,  No.  1.]— 13 
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school  are  to  be,  in  pan  at  least,  of  a  practical  cast  It  will  do  a  great 
and  noble  work  if  it  shall  foster  and  develop  practical  genius  to  be  en- 
gaged upon  practical  things. 

You  are  to  have  a  library  also.  I  rejoice  in  this.  I  regard  it  a  very 
important  feature  in  the  enterprise.  With  the  endowment  you  have 
secured  you  will  be  able  to  make  a  choice  collection  ol  books.  The  in- 
fluence of  such  a  library  as  you  will  establish  here,  will  be  most  happy, 
not  only  upon  the  students  in  the  Institution  but  upon  the  community 
at  large. 

Upon  a  review  of  the  whole  enterprise,  in  all  its  parts,  my  confidence 
in  it  is  confirmed,  and  my  hopes  of  its  future  usefulness  are  strength- 
ened ;  and  I  close  as  I  commenced,  sure  of  your  hearty  response  to  the 
sentiment—"  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive." 

President  Woolsey,  of  Yale  College,  New  Haven. 

Mr.  Chairman : — I  spent  my  time  this  morning,  in  wandering 
over  your  beautiful  city,  and  found  that  it  is  hard  to  get  to  the  jail,  but 
easy  to  get  to  the  schools.  This  1  believe,  is,  and  will  be  symbolical  of 
the  character  of  Norwich.  It  will  be  hard  for  any  of  its  inhabitants  to 
get  to  jail  and  easy  to  go  to  school.  To  such  a  people  I  do  feel  it  to  be 
inarpropriale  for  n)e  to  offer  my  advice.  I  think  rather,  that  I  am  called 
here  as  a  person  concerned  in  one  of  the  highest  institutions  of  learning 
in  the  state,  to  express  the  feeling  of  concord  and  sympathy,  which 
subsists  on  our  part,  towards  the  schools.  It  has  sometimes  been 
thought  that  tlie  colleges  arc  essentially  aristocratic  in  their  spirit; 
their  studies,  which  are  preparatory  to  the  learned  professions  ratlier 
than  to  the  walks  of  life  in  general,  and  the  fact  that  the  higher,  more 
advanced,  branches  of  science  give  a  certain  sort  of  superiority  to 
those  who  pursue  them,  furnish  a  plausible  ground  for  this  opinion. 
But,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  disclaim  such  a  feeling,  we  regard  ourselves 
as  parts  of  one  system  with  the  academy  and  the  school ;  we  can  not 
prosper  without  them.  We  are  links  of  one  chain;  no  link  can  arro- 
gate to  itself  independence  or  superiority  to  the  rest.  Nor  do  we  want 
to  have  those  who  make  up  our  colleges  exclusively,  the  children  of 
the  rich.  A  college  so  constituted  would  soon  perish,  and  above  all  in 
our  country  would  not  fulfill  the  end  for  which  it  is  founded,  which  is 
to  mould  alike,  to  fuse  together,  to  re-fuse  together  all  classes  of  societv 
so  that  there  may  be  u  whole  society,  or  persons  out  of  the  whole, 
under  the  same  elevating  influences,  and  the  children  of  the  poor 
may  have  the  chance,  which  good  morals,  industry  and  energy  hold 
out,  of  gaining  any  place  for  which  they  are  qualified.  In  religion 
and  letters  it  is  alike  true  that  '^  the  rich  and  the  poor  meet  together, 
the  Lord  is  the  maker  of  them  all"  As  it  is  inconsistent  with  the 
genius  ol  Christianity  .which  invites  us  all  to  approach  a  common  Father 
through  a  common  Savior ;  to  have  one  church  for  the  rich,  and  another 
although  reared  by  the  charities  of  religious  persons,  for  the  poor ;  as 
the  gospel  calls  on  us  all  to  meet  together  before  God,  and  feel  that  we 
are  brethorcn,  so  I  think  it  holds  with  institutions  of  learning;  they 
ought  to  be  for  all,  to  include  all  classes  and  conditions.  With  this  feel- 
ing I  rejoice  that  this  school  is  free;  indeed  I  love  every  thing  free  but 
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keAooien,    I  rejoiee  that  no  one  is  shut  out  fron^  this  building ;  that 
it  iiopea  to  all  from  the  lower  schools,  who  have  deserved  to  enter  it 
through  their  proficiency,  thdt  none  need  be  or  will  be  excluded  from  it. 
But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  see  another  reason  why  I  am  here.    I  can 
WW  go  home,  and  tell  my  towns-people  what  Norwich  has  done  for 
the  advancement  of  education  within  its  borders.    I  live  in  a  city  con- 
liderably  larger  than  this,  containing  over  30,000  inhabitants.    But  you 
on  the  east  side  of  the  river  are  ahead  of  us ;  you  have  set  an  example 
of  generosity  and  self-sacrifice,  which  will  serve  as  a  model  for  the 
towm  of  Connecticut.    And  1  have  been  struck,  as  I  learned  that  pri- 
vate munificence  has  reared  this  school  and  endowed  it  so  handsomely, 
with  the  value  of  the  act  as  a  moral  training  for  the  community  of  Nor- 
wich itself    Mr.  Chairman,  when  a  deed  of  shame  is  committed  by  an 
iodrviduai  or  a  party,  and  that  deed  is  justified  or  even  perhaps  applaud- 
ed, thenceforth  the  community  become  its  partizans;  their  sense  of 
%ht  and  of  honor  sinks ;  they  are  demoralized,  it  may  be  for  genera- 
tions.   So,  too,  when  deeds  of  self  sacrifice  and  of  public  spirit  are  done, 
they  educate  the  community,  tliey  make  every  one  who  approves  of 
fheni  more  noble,  and  more  likely  to  do  good  in  the  same  way  ;  they 
pot  only  feed  town  pride  but  town  virtue.    If  this  building  were  to  sink 
iQto  the  ground  and  disappear,  sad  as  the  disappointment  of  hopes, 
ffC'cal  as  the  loss  would  be,  all  would  not  be  mere  loss;  the  noble  exam- 
ine remains  to  vivify  the  community,  to  inspire  it  and  make  it  capable 
^  do  likewise  through  future  ages. 

^BcsiDENT  Goodwin,  of  Trinity  College,  Hartford. 

J^r.  Chairman : — We  are  here  assemoled  on  a  most  happy  and  inter- 
^ting  occasion,  with  fitting  observance  to  inaugurate  a  noble  institu- 
"*^0,  which  has  taken  its  rise  from  a  yet  nobler  origin.  It  is  rare  in  the 
^*^^Tse  of  our  lives  that  an  event  occurs  on  which  our  minds  can  rest 
^^^Jisuch  unalloyed  satisfaction;  when  we  can  so  rejoice  with  the  full 
I  sent  of  our  whole  heart  and  soul,  when  our  best  feelings  are  the 
It  joyous  and  jubilant  For,  as  has  been  well  said,  this  enterprise 
^i3akee  us  think  better  of  humanity."  Mr.  Chairman,  it  makes  us 
*^^l  happier  to  be  men. 

^Xo  inaugurate  this  Free  Academy,  placed  in  the  midst  of  grounds  so 
tple  and  beautiful,  with  an  edifice  so  commodious  and  even  magnifi- 
vitiitselfso  liberally  endowed  and  furnished  and  organized,  so  admi* 
^'^^y  adapted  in  all  respects  to  be  a  permanent  blessing  to  this  commu- 
^*^;  to  inaugurate  such  an  Institution,  by  whatever  means  it  might 
^^.'ve  been  established,  were  indeed  a  joyful  occasion.  But  it  is  not  so 
'^^ich  the  fact  as  its  cause,  not  so  much  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
7^iiig,  as  the  noble  character  of  the  motives  and  self-sacrificing  efforts 
^•^  which  it  originated*  that  give  to  the  present  occasion  its  peculiar 
^•^tcrest  and  importance. 

In  the  admirable  address  to  which  we  have  listened,  setting  forth 

^e  origin,  objects,  and  plan  of  this  School,  we  were  told  that  you  did 

*H>t  come  here  to  day,  Mr.  Chairman,  nor  invite  your  friends  here, 

^rmulual  congratulations  on  the  great  work  you  have  achieved,  but 

father,  with  a  thankful  recognition  of  God's  good  Providence  in  what 
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has  been  done,  humbly  to  give  him  the  glory ;  and,  with  a  deep  aenn  of 
responsibility,  to  consider  how  much  more  remains  yet  to  be  accom- 
plished. For  those,  Sir,  who  have  been  personally  engaged  in  the 
undertaking,  such  a  spirit,  such  a  tone  of  feeling,  is  light,  proper  and 
fitting.  It  is  the  best  augury  of  ultimate  success.  But  for  those  of  ua 
who  have  come  up  here  to  enjoy  with  you  the  festivities  of  this  occa- 
sion, it  is  equally  right,  proper  and  fitting,  that  we  should  give  expres- 
sion to  our  congratulations.  Our  hearts  are  swelling  with  them.  It  is 
natural,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  uiter  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  congratulate  you  on  the  dedication  of  this  Free 
Academy.  I  congratulate  all  those  whose  hearts  have  been  stirred  up 
to  contribute,  according  to  their  ability,  to  its  endowment  I  congratu- 
late the  citizens  of  Norwich,  who  are  to  have  this  Free  Academy  as 
one  of  the  chief  ornamenis  and  proudest  monuments  of  a  town  already 
so  surpassingly  beautiful  and  attractive.  I  congratulate  the  children, 
male  and  female,  rich  and  poor,  who  are  so  freely  and  alike  to  enjoy  its 
privileges,  and  iis  advantages  so  large  and  liberal.  I  congratulate  the 
I)arent8,  who  can  now  hope  for  their  children,  what  they  have  never 
had  for  themselves.  I  congratulate  the  State  which  sees  this  institution 
thus  nobly  rising  in  its  bosom.  I  congratulate  our  common  country, whose 
free  institutions  depend  upon  free  schools,  free  thought,  and  free  men ; 
upon  the  universal  dissemination  of  knowledge  and  truth,  of  virtue 
and  religion.  1  congratulate  the  friends  of  education  every-where.  I 
congratulate  the  whole  world.    I  congratulate  all  future  ages. 

Let  it  not  be  thought,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  am  unduly  excited  in 
feeling  or  extravagant  in  expression.  I  do  not  overestimate  the  impor- 
tance of  this  educational  monument  The  **  Norwich  Free  Academy  " 
may  be  in  itself  an  humble,  unpretending  Institution.  It  may  produce 
no  general  sensation  in  the  great  world.  But  how  often  the  grandest 
movements  and  revolutions  in  history  have  proceeded  from  slight  and 
unobserved  causes,  or  from  an  origin  afterwards  shrouded  in  obscurity. 
How  often  the  germs  of  the  greatest  events  have  been  unheeded  at 
first,  the  more  likely,  perhaps,  to  grow  and  strike  deep  root,  from  being 
themselves  buried  under  the  surface.  This  movement  contcdns,  I 
believe,  the  prolific  seeds  of  great  and  far-reaching  consequences.  It 
needs  no  vision  of  prophecy  to  foresee  its  great  results.  It  is  an  ex- 
ample which  must  provoke  to  emulation  many  other  cities  and  towns, 
in  this  state  and  in  other  states ;  and  thus  it  will  give  both  a  new  im- 
pulse and  a  higher  character  to  the  cause  of  popular  education,  here  and 
elsewhere,  now  and  henceforth.  But  its  influence  in  this  direction, 
an  influence  to  which  allusion  has  been  already  so  happily  made,  is  not 
ail.  It  has  an  application,  and  will  produce  efi'ects,  wider,  deeper  and 
vastly  more  important.  It  will  promote  not  only  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion, but  the  cause  of  humanity.  Here  is  not  only  the  founding  of  a 
Free  School,  but  the  performance  of  a  generous  deed.  Such  deeds  can 
not  die,  they  bear  fruit  forever.  No  good  act,  no  benevolent  effort,  is 
ever  lost,  or  will  ever  lose  its  reward. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  1  have  sat  here  in  the  midst  of  this  scene,  I  have 
been  tempted  to  envy  those  men  who  have  so  generously  contributed 
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to  the  endowment  of  this  institution,  which  to-day  they  see  thus 
laoDched  forth  on  its  mission  of  blessing  to  their  neighbors  and  to  the 
world,  to  the  children  ofthe  present  and  ofall  future  generations.  As  I 
think  oftheir  mingled  emotions  of  satisfaction  and  hope,  of  devout  thank- 
fulness and  humble  self-approbation,  I  feel  that  they  are  sharing  in  the 
purest  happiness  that  belongs  to  our  earthly  experience.  When  the  rich 
man  provides  by  his  will  that  a  portion  of  his  wealth,  after  he  has  done 
with  it  all,  shall  be  appropriated  to  some  benevolent  institution,  or  to 
lome  work  of  public  utility ;  it  is  a  good  act,  to  be  accepted  with  all 
thankfulness.  But  surely  it  is  a  better  deed  when  a  man  denies  him- 
self instead  of  his  heirs,  when  he  gives  from  what  is  still  his  own  to 
use  and  enjoy ;  aye,  and  a  happier  deed  it  is  too,  for  he  can  see  witli  his 
own  eyes  the  blessed  fruits  of  his  liberality.  There  is  indeed  a  luxury 
in  thus  doing  good. 

And  are  there  not  here  present,  at  this  moment,  young  persons,  boys 

and  girls,  whose  youthful  bosoms  are  swelling  with  admiration  and 

sympathy  as  they  think  of  their  kind  benefactors  ?    Boys  who  will  look 

forward  to  the  opportunity  of  imitating  them,  as  one  of  the  highest 

Uessings,  and  most  cherished  objects  of  their  lives ;  girla,  who,  when 

they  come  to  be  mothers,  will  hold  up  this  example  before  their  children, 

and  impress  upon  their  infant  hearts  both  the  duty  and  the  happiness 

of  doing  good.      Thus  the  lesson  which  this  enterprise  teaches  has 

ah-eady  been  learned  by  one  class  of  pupils.     Its  etiect  has  already 

j^cen  felt.    This  present  scene  may  fade  from  the  memory,  but  that 

^presaion  will  never  be  erased  from  the  cliaracter.    That  lesson  will 

^  handed  down.    That  effect  will  be  propagated.    That  impression 

^iU  be  transferred.    The  circle  will  grow  wider  and  wider ;  and  who 

■haJl  say  when  and  where  it  shall  cease  to  expand,  and  spread  its  be- 

'^cent  influence? 

It  nx^y  therefore  be  said,  in  the  most  general  and  catholic  sense,  Mr. 

^*>^nmn,  that  we  all  have  a  common  interest  with  you  on  the  present 

**«^cafiion. 

^ut  especially  may  it  be  said  that  those  of  us  who  are  connected  with 

olle^g  jyj^  ^j^jj  ^g  Public  Schools  have  such  an  interest.    This  Free 

g^^emy  will  furnish  a  new  link  of  connection  between  the  Common 

T^aool  and  the  College.    It  will  furnish  an  incentive  and  a  norma  for 

t   ^  lower  grades  of  schools,  especially  for  the  next  lower  grade,  stimu- 

^'^  and  guiding  both  teachers  and  pupils  to  higher  attainments.    It 

1^7*  Secure  a  thorough  preparation  for  those  who  are  to  enter  the  Col- 

^^^»  and  thus  will  open  the  way,  in  a  manner  which  is  very  much 

.    ^^,  for  a  better  type  of  scholarship  in  our  highest  institutions.    Its 

^^orating  and  elevating  influence  will  be  felt  throughout  the  whole 

J^^B  of  schools.    It  will  act  as  a  heart,  a  sort  of  central  organ,  to  the 

^l«  educational  system. 

^^^^^t  colleges  have  an  interest  in  the  Academies  and  preparatory 

*^%^ical  Schools,  and,  through  them  and  with  them,  in  all  the  lower 

*"^4ie8  of  schools  down  to  the  very  first,  is  not  diflicult  to  understand, 

r*J^  indeed  is  patent  to  all ;  for  the  Colleges  depend  upon  these  schools 

^^  for  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  materials  which  are  to  be 
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furoished  them  to  elaborate.  But  it  is  not  so  generally  understood  and 
acknowledged  that  the  Academies  and  the  whole  system  of  Commoa 
Schools  have  an  interest  also  in  the  Colleges,  have  a  great  stake  Id 
the  preservation,  the  character,  and  the  prosperity  of  these  higher 
institutions.  If  the  higher  grades  ol*  schools  need  the  preparatory  work 
of  the  lower,  the  lower  need  the  stimulus  and  direction  of  the  higher. 
The  primary  school  would  lose  more  than  halfits  efficiency,  if  its  pupils 
were  not  looking  up  to  the  secondary  and  following  grades ;  and  the 
secondary  school,  if  the  Grammar  School  were  not  there  above  it; 
and  the  Grammar  School,  if  the  High  School  and  Academy  dkl  not 
wait  to  receive  the  beet  and  most  faithful  of  its  pupils;  and  the  High 
School  and  Academy,  in  their  turn,  if  the  College  did  not  stand 
beckoning  on  the  most  generous  and  studious  minds  to  higher  attain- 
ments in  knowledge  and  more  marked  distinction  in  life.  And  not 
only  do  Colleges  thus  furnish  a  necessary  and  most  effective  stimu- 
lus, operating  directly  or  remotely  upon  the  pupils  in  all  the  lower 
grades  of  schools;  but  they  produce  also  a  most  important  and  salutsr 
ry  effect  in  raising  the  character  of  the  teachers.  We  need  for  instruo- 
tors  in  all  our  schools,  certainly  in  our  higher  schools,  not  mere  school- 
masters, not  mere  routine  teachers,  but  men,  fully  developed  men,  men 
of  large  mental  grasp,  of  scientific  culture,  of  refined  taste.  There  is 
no  calculating  the  indirect  effect  of  such  a  class  of  teachers  upon  the 
whole  mass  of  the  community.  Boys  trained  by  such  men  may  learn 
just  the  same  things  that  are  taught  by  instructors  of  another  kind, 
but  they  will  come  out  from  under  their  hands,  a  very  different  sort  of 
boys ;  they  will  make  a  very  different  sort  of  men.  I  stand  here,  then, 
to-day,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  tell  you  that  not  only  do  Colleges  have  an 
interest  in  you,  but  you  have  an  interest  in  Colleges.  Take  away  the 
Colleges  from  the  Common  Schools,  and  you  cut  off  the  head  from  the 
body,  which  is  lefl  a  lumbering  and  a  lifeless  trunk. 

Allow  me  to  express,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  cordial  approval  of  the 
course  and  methods  of  instruction  proposed  for  this  Free  Academy,  so 
far  as  I  have  comprehended  them.  And  permit  me  to  add  that  what 
pleases  me  particularly,  next  to  your  distinct  recognition  of  the  Bible, 
in  its  fundamental  and  vital  connection  with  the  system  of  instruction, 
in  a  way  which  secures  a  christian,  without  adopting  a  sectarian  influ- 
ence, is  your  most  emphatic  acknowledgement  of  the  importance  of 
Classical  Studies.  I  would  not  say  one  word  in  disparagement  of 
what  are  called  practical  studies,  a  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  and 
useful  arts.  I  would  not  detract  one  iota  from  the  weight  of  what  niy 
Reverend  and  Learned  Friend,  who  has  preceded  me,  has  taken 
occasion  to  say  in  enforcement  of  their  positive  dignity  and  value. 
Each  one  lias  his  preferences.  My  Friend  has  spoken  of  what,  in  your 
plan,  strikes  him  most  favorably.  I  would  speak  of  what  strikes  me 
most  favorably.  It  is  well  that  your  scheme  should  suit  a  diversity  of 
tastes.  It  shows  that  you  have  mounted  no  hobby.  I  honor  the  phys- 
ical sciences  and  the  industrial  arts  I  recognise  their  utility  and  noble 
character  as  heartily  as  any  man.  I  am  glad  that  you  have  made  so 
generous  a  provision  for  their  cultivation.    But  when  they  are  extolled 
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to  the  exinresa  difiparagement  of  ClasBical  studies  and  of  whatever  is 
iocluded  in  ihe  domain  of  the  Muses,  I  demur.  It  is  true  the  popular 
teodeoey  is  thus  to  extol  them;  and,  for  that  very  reason,  I  ieeJ,  that, 
ioBteiid  of  encouraging  this  tendency  already  too  strong,  ii  is  the  proper 
office  of  educated  men,  of  those  who  siiould  lead  instead  of  following 
the  popular  mind,  who  should  form  instead  of  fluttering  pubhc  opinion, 
and  especially  of  those  who  have  an  immediate  agency  in  controlling 
and  directing  our  system  of  education ;  to  defend  Classical  culture 
and  maintain  the  claims  of  Classical  Studies. 

The  simple  truth  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  our  whole  civilization,  with  all 
its  manifold  arts  and  sciences,  its  large  intellectual  culture,  its  social 
development,  its  refinement  of  taste,  its  clearness  of  thought,  its  grasp 
ofcomprehension,  its  practical  and  plastic  spirit, — I  say,  our  whole 
modern  civilization,  such  as  it  is,  and  whatever  it  is,  owes  more  to  the 
influence  of  classical  learning,  classical  history,  classical  models,  classi- 
cal culture,  than  to  any  other  one  thing,  Christianity  alone  excepted.    It 
has  been  the  divinely  chosen  vehicle  through  which  Christianity  itself 
hag  been  communicated  to  us,  and  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether 
oor  blessed  religion  could,  without  such  a  vehicle,  have  been  commu- 
nicated to  the  human  mind  in  so  great  a  degree  of  integrity  and  com- 
pleteoess,  or  could  have  produced  its  full  and  proper  eil'ect  in  the  world, 
^  least  in  its  bearings  upon  the  temporal  wcUiire,  the  intellectual 
enlightenment  and  elevation  of  mankind.    We  may  well  recognize  the 
pn>Tidence,  and  admire  the  wisdom  of  God  in  preparing  the  way  for 
^advent  of  our  Saviour,  as  well  in  tlie  history  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
••in  that  of  the  Jews.    God's  hand  is  to  be  found  not  only  in  sacred 
hut  in  profane  history.    Christ  came  in  the  fullness  of  time ;  when  the 
'^orld  was  ripe  for  him ;  when  not  only  was  the  Jewish  state  ready  for 
^"••olation,  but  Grecian  and  Roman  culture  was  ready  to  receive  his 
'^igion  and  propagate  it  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  and  to  the  consummation 
^the  ages.    We  scarcely  know  how  our  religion  would  appear  if  en- 
**^^y  dissevered  from  classical  culture,  from  the  shaping,  formulating, 
?^pting  influence  of  Grecian  and  Roman  thought.     At  all  events 
'^'vine  wisdom  has  seen  flt,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  place  the  two  in  his- 
^^*ical  connection.    Certainly  we  do  not  know  what  our  civilizalion 
^"OuU  become,  if  thus  dissevered.    It  would  necessarily  be  somewhat 
JJJ^ile  different  from  what  it  is.    It  might  be  some  Hindoo,  Japanese,  or 
^-'hinese,  it  would  no  longer  be  European,  civilization.    It  might  be 
^^ine  nondescript,  yet  unheard  of  sort  of  thing.    It  would  not  be  what 
^^  now  have.     Can  anybody  be  sure  it  would  be  better  than  what  we 
^^^iwhave?    Is  it  wise  to  try  the  bold  experiment?    Steam  and  ma- 
^tlinery  may  be  wonderful  in  their  mighty  action  and  ingenious  con- 
struction.   They  may  cross  oceans,  and  make  cotton  cloth— both  highly 
^^portant  and  valuable  achievements ;  but  they  can  never  perform  the 
^Tocesses  of  mental  culture ;  they  can  never  be  applied  to  shorten  the 
^oad  to  learning,  or  to  reflne  the  sensibilities  and  the  taste ;  they  can 
•^vcr  develop  man's   proper   humanity,  his  intellectual  and  mora. 
iHmen ;  they  can  never  be  the  proper  agents  eind  factors  of  civilization 
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Although  they  may  greatly  facilitate  and  expedite  the  operation  and 
influence  of  those  ugents,  they  can  not  serve  as  their  substitutes. 

Classical  culture  has  spread  a  subtle,  but  mighty  influence  through- 
out the  entire  mass  of  modern  European  and  American  society ;  an 
influence  which  may  not  be  everywhere  visibly  seen  or  consciouBly 
felt,  but  wiiich,  nevertheless,  is  there,  giving  a  peculiar  tone  and  char- 
acter  to  the  whole  mental  condition,  to  all  the  habits  of  thought  and 
feeling.  It  is  not  necessary  that  ail  should  be  classical  scholars,  but  it 
is  extremly  important  that  some  should  be.  There  roust  be  some  to 
keep  the  original  fountains  constantly  pure  and  open.  The  influence 
of  a  learned  class  in  the  community  is  most  happy  and  desirable.  It  is 
their  mission,  and  their  etlect,  to  raise  the  tone  of  thought,  to  exert  a 
reflning  and  humanizing  influence,  to  cherish  the  spirit  of  civilization* 
and  to  preserve  society  from  the  threatening  absorption  of  a  material- 
istic barbarism.  Far  distant  be  the  day  when  our  American  society 
shall  lose  such  a  safeguard  and  such  a  leaven.  Far  distant  be  the  day 
when  classical  studies  shall  be  proscribed  in  our  colleges,  or  academies, 
or  free  schools.  Far  distant  be  the  day  when  classical  learning  shall 
be  put  up  at  auction  with  steam-engines,  threshing  machines  and  mag- 
netic telegraphs.  "^V'e  do  not  incjuire  what  is  its  market  value.  We  do 
not  ask  what  the  world  will  pay  for,  hut  what  it  needs. 

But  I  am  detaining  you  too  long.  I  must  advert  again,  however,  before 
sitting  down,  to  the  great  interest  of  this  occasion,  and  to  the  immense 
importance,  in  itself  and  especially  in  relation  lo  this  community,  of  the 
Institution  here  and  now  inaugurated.  We  are  at  this  moment  in  the 
midst  of  intense  political  excitement.  The  great  issues  supposed  to  be 
staked  upon  the  election  of  this  or  that  candidate  for  the  Presidency, 
make  almost  every  heart  to  throb  with  anxiety.  The  banner-cries  of 
"Buchanan  and  Breckinridge,"  or  "  Fremont  and  Freedom,"  are  seen 
inscribed  upon  hundreds  of  flags  streaming  in  every  breeze,  and  over 
every  great  thoroughfare.  They  are  reiterated,  in  broad  capitals, 
at  the  head  of  thousands  and  thousands  of  newspapers-  They  are 
shouted  with  huzzas  from  tens  of  thousands  of  earnest  and  almost  fran- 
tic voices.  But,  Mr  Chairman,  when  the  banner-cries  of  *'  Buchanan 
and  Breckinridge,"  of  *'  Fremont  and  Dayton,"  shall  together  have 
been  buried  in  that  oblivion  to  which  their  predecessors  have  already 
been  consigned,  or  are  rapidly  hastening,  this  Free  Academy  will  stiU 
remain,  the  pride,  the  glojy,  and  tlie  blessing  of  Norwich;  silently  yet 
steadily  dispensing  its  benign  influences,  and  causing  the  hearts  of 
many  parents  and  children  to  rise  up  and  call  its  founders  blessed.  And 
though  this  beautiful  edifice,  constructed  as  it  is  of  perishable  materials 
may  crumble  in  decay,  it  will  be  only  to  be  replaced  by  another  still 
more  commodious,  still  more  beautiful.  Such  institutions  as  this  will 
not  perish  until  our  freedom  of  thought  and  speech  is  abolished,  and 
our  christian  civilization  shrouded  in  the  night  of  returning  barbarism. 

Professor  Noah  Porter,  of  Yale  College. 

One  fact  the  orator  of  the  day  has  omitted  to  mention  from  a  com- 
mendable mfodesty.  Though  it  was  noticed  by  the  speaker  who  pre- 
ceded me,  I  will  venture  to  refer  to  it,  and  if  possible,  to  give  it  the 
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prominence  which  it  merits.  It  ib  that  the  endowment  of  the  Norwich 
Free  Academy  ib  unique  and  singular  and  unlike  any  other.  I  believe 
that  when  all  its  pecularities  are  taken  into  view,  it  will  be  proud  to 
standby  itselfin  the  history  of  endowments  for  education.  li'thc  amount 
contributed,  the  number  of  persons  who  have  been  concerned  in  the 
enterprise,  and  the  object  to  w^hich  it  is  devoted  are  all  taken  into  con- 
wderaiion,  it  will  be  Ibund  to  be  unmatclied  by  any  similar  enterprise. 
Were  I  called  on  to  defend  my  country  abroad,  I  should  refer  to  an  act 
like  tbid,  as  a  noble  product  of  American  Institutions.  Were  I  desirous 
to  explain  to  a  circle  of  intelligent  ladies  and  gentlemen  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  what  are  some  of  the  beneficent  results  of  institutions 
as  free  as  ours,  I  should  refer  to  an  example  Uke  this  and  say  of  it,  it  is 
one  of  the  things  of  which  our  country  has  no  need  to  be  ashamed.  It  is 
true  many  schools  of  a  higher  order  have  been  munificently  furnished 
in  this  country.  Wesdthf  merchants  and  bankers  have  given  large 
sums  to  (bund  public  schools  in  their  native  towns,  and  have  in  this  dis- 
played a  wise  liberality.  But  here  we  have  a  large  endowment,  fur- 
nished in  large  sums,  by  a  large  number  of  inteliigeni  citizens  for 
the  ^ood  of  the  entire  community  in  which  they  live.  They  have 
niade  the  gift  free  to  all,  and  yet  have  guarded  against  its  being  so  com- 
ODonas  to  seem  to  be  the  property  of  all,  and  so  be  neglected  or  lightly 
esteemed.  The  wisdom  and  the  enlarged  and  elevated  views  of  educa- 
tion with  which  they  have  conveyed  this  trust  to  the  community  and  to 
other  generations,  as  well  as  the  beneficent  tendency  of  the  gift  so 
Wtfcly  guarded  while  it  is  freely  beetuwed,  have  excited  my  admi- 
ration. 

Allow  me  to  enlarge  upon  one  or  two  of  these  features.    The  In- 
stitution is  to  stand  midway  between  the  college  and  the  public  schools 
w  the  town.    It  will  act  upon  both,  as  it  were  upward  and  downward, 
^'^  with  advantage  to  each.    We  who  are  connected  with  colleges 
Kel  tnosi  satisfied  and  appreciate  most  earnestly  the  importance  of  the 
•^  ^indofpre|)aratory  schools.    There  is  probably  no  point  at  which 
™€  educational  systems  of  this  country  labor  more  and  are  lamentably 
^^»  tlian  in  what  may  be  called  the  secondary  schools ;  the  schools 
'Reparation  for  the  college.    We  who  remain  at  home  know  whence 
7^  heat  scholars  come.    We  know  indeed  and  cheerfully  testify  that 
J  '^  area  few  preparatory  schools  of  the  highest  order,  and  we  know 
^  tixat  the  majority  of  our  students  are  not  fitted  as  they  ought  to  be 
'^t'Bue  our  system  of  study  to  the  best  advantage.    This  deficiency 
c  a.e^  forced  to  supply.    This  is  not  our  appropiate  work.   1 1  is  not  the 
^^^t  for  which  the  colleges  were  designed.    Let  this  deficiency  be 
*i/**^i«d,  as  it  may  be,  and  the  complaint  would  be  less  frequently  made 
1?^  if  is  that  the  colleges  do  not  accomplish  more.    The  deficiency, 
^*^Vilt  is  not  with  them  so  of\en  as  is  said  and  thought. 
^'^^  influence  of  this  Free  Academy  on  the  public  schools  of  the 
^^^  can  not  but  be  most  efficient  and  happy.    It  is  pledged  to  give  a 
^*^^r  and  better  education,  to  require  a  higher  course  of  study  than 
^* 'highest  public  school ;  in  other  words  to  take  the  best  pupil  of  the 
w»t  clafiB  in  the  high  school  and  carry  him  still  farther  onward.    Every 
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child  who  at  this  moment  stands  at  the  threshold  of  the  primary 
schools  of  Norwich  .has  the  Free  Academy  before  him,  to  inspire  him 
to  efTort— to  excite  hie  emulation  that  he  may  be  allowed  to  enter  it,  and 
be  fitted  to  purisue  its  course  with  advantage  and  success.  Its  infloences 
will  be  like  that  of  free  or  endowed  scholarship  in  the  English  or  Scotch 
universities.  Many  a  poor  boy  has  been  aroused  and  stimulated  to 
extraordinary  zeal  and  labor  by  tiie  hope  of  earning  free  tuition  for  a 
course  of  years  in  these  universities.  Such  a  stimulus  lies  before  eveiy 
pupil  in  the  public  schools  of  this  town.  £very  such  pupil  can  hope  to 
earn,  by  his  diligence,  free  tuition  of  a  high  order  in  various  studies, 
fur  three  continuous  years,  at  the  most  important  period  of  his  youth, 
nay  of  his  life. 

I  rejoice  that  in  the  course  of  study  prescribed  by  the  founders  of  this 
academy,  so  great  prominence  is  given  to  the  classics.  Of  the  impor- 
tance of  classical  study,  the  views  of  many  persons  are  vague  and  un- 
settled. Most  men  are  taught  to  esteem  them  valuable  though  they 
can  not  sec  how.  They  submit  themselves  passively  to  the  necessi^ 
which  forces  tliem  or  others  to  go  through  the  study  of  Greek  or  Latin, 
because  these  are  made  a  part  of  a  liberal  education,  but  farther  than 
this,  they  neither  judge  nor  are  they  convinced.  To  such  it  may  be 
suggested  that  the  study  of  a  language  must  be  a  study  of  thought,  in- 
asmuch as  every  language  is  a  product  of  thought,  and  in  it  are  re- 
corded the  processes  and  operations  of  human  thinking,  even  the  most 
subtle  and  refined.  To  follow  and  trace  these  by  the  study  of  any 
language  is  an  invaluable  discipline.  To  do  it  in  such  languages  as 
the  Greek  and  Latin,  which  are  so  peculiarly  and  especially  adapted  to 
call  out  and  enforce  this  discriminating  and  close  analysis,  is  a  discipline 
which  can  not  be  too  highly  esteemed.  Indeed  I  would  boldly  advance 
the  position  while  I  stand  ready  to  defend  it,  anywhere  and  under  any 
circumstances,  that  one  great  secret  of  the  English  common  sense^of 
the  preeminent  wisdom  and  directness  of  the  English  mind,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  circumstances  that  so  many  of  their  leading  men  are  trained 
a?  they  are  in  the  great  schools  and  universities.  The  simplicity,  the 
distinctness,  the  disposition  to  come  to  the  heart  of  a  subject,  and  to 
make  short  speeches,  for  which  the  English  statesmen  and  pubhc  men 
are  distinguished,  are  acquired,  in  no  small  degree,  by  the  long  and 
exclusive  familiarity  with  the  classics,  through  their  school  and  uni- 
versity life.  So  important  and  obvious  is  the  fact,  that  Dr.  Arnold,  with 
his  well  known  zeal  for  practical  uses  and  results— who  declared  he 
would  not  teach  the  classics  except  as  he  made  them  to  illustrate  the 
history  and  thinking  of  modern  times,  also  affirmed  that  he  would 
scarcely  send  his  son  to  Oxford,  if  he  could  not  there  study  Aristotle, 
that  from  Aristotle  he  might  learn  practical  wisdom  and  common 
sense. 

I  as  truly  rejoice  that  provision  is  to  be  made  for  various  and  liberal 
courses  of  study  in  special  departments,  which  have  a  direct  relation  to 
the  practical  business  and  employments  of  life.  Too  much  must  not  be 
expected  from  such  courses  of  study.  It  ought  not  to  be  thought,  that 
a  person  can  acquire  by  any  special  apprenticeship  at  school,  that  facility 
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ud  Aili  which  can  only  be  gained  in  actually  pursuing  the  businota 
ltou§bt  not  to  be  expected  that  a  man  can  go  from  any  school  into  the 
coonting-house,  or  upon  the  quarter-deck,  or  into  a  manufacturing  or 
commercial  agency t  as  completely  trained  as  he  will  and  must  be  by 
actually  learning  in  the  school  of  practice  and  of  life.  But  much  may 
be  done  in  the  school,  and  we  all  know  that  in  such  a  town  as  this  there 
are  at  all  times  great  numbers  of  youth  w^ho  have  time  enough  on  their 
hand«  to  study  one  or  two  modern  lunj^ages,  drawin«r,  engineering, 
4c^  die,  all  of  which  will  be  invaluable  to  them  in  the  practical  employ- 
meats  for  which  they  are  destined.  Let  these  learn  as  much  as  jiossible 
oTmcb  branches  and  they  will  find  a  higher  interest  in  their  calling, 
and  will  be  qualified  to  pursue  it  with  greater  success ;  and  having  ac- 
(piiredall  this  special  preparation  that  this  academy  can  give  him,  he 
vil  be  the  better  prepared  to  add  the  knowledge  and  skill  which  can 
only  be  learned  in  actually  performing  the  business  on  which  they  enter. 
Many  a  business  man— many  a  practical  and  active  citizen  will  owe 
all  bis  success  to  the  knowledge  and  the  slinmlus  which  he  shall  gain 
witbin  these  wails,  and  will  bless  as  long  as  he  lives  the  founders  ofthe 
Norwich  Free  Academy,  as  the  (bumlcrs  of  his. 

Wben   the    traveler  visits  Straiford-on-Avon,  the   birth-place  of 

Shakespeare,  he  is  reminded  of  the  endowed  Grammar  School  which 

^e  poet  once  attended.    But  he  docs  not  so  oflcn  reflect  that  he  may 

'kivc  owed  much  to  that  Grammar  School  and  to  thole  who  endowed  it. 

^or  though  Shakespeare  may  have  had  **  small  Latin  and  less  Greek" 

(more,  however,  than  is  usually  believed)  his  wondrous  intellect  must 

*^ve  been  quickened  and  furnished  from  his  youthful  studies.   Whether 

^e  Norwich  Free  Academy  shsdl  ever  send  forth  so  wondrous  a  pu- 

^9  may  be  questioned,  but  we  can  not  doubt  that  many  shall  live  to 

*^^m  the  day  and  the  men  who  have  endowed  this  noble  and  truly  pop- 

""^^J  institution. 

^ORTHiNOTON  HooKER,  M.  D.,  Profcssor  of  the  Theory  and  Prac- 
of  Medicine  in  Yale  College. 

l^cllow  Citizens  of  Norwich :— This  is  no  unmeaning  form  of  speech 
It  I  use.    Though  I  have  for  the  past  four  years  been  a  member  of 
^**^©ther  community,  the  familiar  faces  that  I  see  before  me,  many  of 
ikh.  were  familiar  to  me  during  all  the  twenty-three  years  ol  my 
ikience  here,  make  me  feel  at  home  among  you,  and  prompt  me  to 
Jress  you  as  my  fellow  citizens.    May  I  never  cease  to  bear  those 
r^^Iings  which  shall  make  it  proper  for  me  thus  to  address  you.    The 
^*^^rest  which  I  felt  in  the  welfare  of  this  community  when  a  resident 
long  you,  abides  still,  and  may  it  ever  abide. 

Among  the  interests  which  were  especially  dear  to  me,  when  I  resi- 
here  was  the  one  which  has  called  us  together  to-day.    And  as 
ivtnl  years  ago  I  stood  side  by  side  with  some  here  in  a  struggle  to 
trance  this  interest—a  struggle  which,  though  manfully  maintained, 
^^ed  in  defeat— it  gives  me  great  joy  to  be  present  to-day,  and  witness 
^^e  consummation  of  a  perfect  victory  in  the  inauguration  of  this  insti- 
tution.   I  love  to  boast  of  Norwich,  and  when  I  do  so  there  is  no  one 
filing  that  1  speak  of  so  often  as  this  enterprise.    The  noble  spirit  of  its 
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citizens  has  been  o(\en  seen  in  other  efforts,  but  there  seems  to  be  in 
this,  a  concentration  of  all  that  is  liberal  and  noble  and  good  in  the 
spirit  that  animates  this  community.  This  enterprise  has  been  justly 
spoken  of  as  peculiar.  I  know  of  nothing  like  it.  In  some  places,  it  is 
true,  individuals  of  large  wealth  have  endowed  institutions  somewhat 
similar  to  this ;  but  I  know  of  no  other  place  where  citizens  have  uni- 
ted together  to  present  to  the  community  in  which  they  live,  su  rich  a 
benefaction. 

The  philanthropist  often  pictures  to  himself  the  kieal  of  a  perfect 
community.  I  mean  not  the  philanthropist  that  confines  his  efforts  and 
ideas  to  some  one  channel,  but  the  philanthropist  that  looks  at  all  the  in- 
terests of  a  community,  political,  social,  intellectual  and  moral.  In  the 
ideal  to  which  he  ever  aspires,  he  sees  every  agency  working  out  its  ends 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  effect  the  highest  good  of  every  individual  in 
every  station.  And  he  sometimes  has  a  foretaste  of  this  ideal  state  of 
society.  It  is  such  a  foretaste  that  we  are  enjoying  to-day  in  regard  to 
the  educational  interests  of  this  community.  But  joyful  a^  this  ocgbt 
sion  is,  you  are,  as  has  been  truly  said,  not  at  the  consummation,  but 
at  the  outBet  of  this  enterprise.  Much  remains  to  be  done.  Improve- 
ments are  to  be  made.  Education  is  far  from  being  perfect  any  where. 
There  are  errors  in  our  system  of  education  which  must  be  removed. 
It  is  no  time  now  to  dilate  upon  these  errors,  but  there  is  one  that 
was  mentioned  in  the  address,  to  which  I  can  not  forbear  briefly  to 
allude.  I  refer  to  the  prevalent  custom  ol'  burdening  the  mind  with  a 
great  amount  of  knowledge,  while  the  power  of  acquiring  knowledge 
is  very  little  cultivated.  This  error  prevails  in  the  whole  range  of 
education  from  the  primary  school  up  to  the  College.  I  have  occasioQ 
to  lament  its  prevalence  every  day  in  my  own  experience ;  for  I  have 
tlie  daily  task  of  pouring  knowledge  for  an  hour  into  minds  that  have 
been  crowded  full  by  four  lecturers  that  have  preceded  me.  Education 
is  to  be  purged  of  this  and  other  errors.  It  will  be  a  slow  work,  for  it 
is  not  easy  to  get  rid  of  long  established  customs. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  let  me  ask  you,  fellow-citizens,  will  you  take 
care  of  this  trust  which  this  company  of  benefactors  now  present  to 
you  ?  May  we  not  anticipate  that  liberality  towards  this  enterprne 
will  not  end  with  what  tliey  have  done,  but  that  others  among  you  will 
enter  into  their  labors,  and  contribute  of  their  substance  to  supply  the 
wants  of  this  institution  as  they  shall  arise,  and  that  this  whole  com- 
munity will  take  such  an  interest  in  its  prosperity  that  it  shall  be  attend- 
ed with  a  complete  and  permanent  success  ? 

PflEsmENT  Smith,  of  VV^esleyan  University. 

President  Smith  responded  briefly  to  the  call  of  the  Chairman,  by 
saying,  that  he  came  here  at  some  inconvenience  to  himself,  to  manifest 
by  his  presence,  his  interest  as  an  oiHccr  of  a  higher  school  of  learning, 
in  the  opening  of  this  new  institution.  He  heartily  joined  in  all  that 
had  been  so  well  said  as  to  the  design  and  probable  influence  of  this 
Free  Academy,  and  believed  that  as  an  example  of  enlightened  liberal- 
ity, it  would  lead  to  the  establishment  and  endowment  of  similar  schoob 
in  other  parts  of  the  State. 
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Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  of  Hartford. 

Mr.  President :  Hopes  long  cherished,  and  efforts  strenuously  put 
forth,  by  many  persons,  for  many  successive  years,  have  their  fulfill- 
meot  and  reward  in  this  occasion.  This  house,  with  its  spacious 
grounds,  and  attractive  groves  and  hillside, — with  its  halls  and  class- 
rooms 80  admirably  lighted,  warmed,  ventilated  and  furnished,— with 
all  the  facilities  of  illustration,  experiment  and  reference,  which  its  cabi- 
nets, laboratory  and  library  afford,  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  by 
teachers  or  pupils,  in  the  way  of  material  outfit  and  appliance,  and  at 
thesaine  time  guarantees  that  the  future  necessities  of  the  school,  in  a 
larger  number  of  well  trained  teachers,  will  be  promptly  and  cheer- 
fully provided,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  accomplished  principal,  under 
whose  auspices  it  is  the  good  fortune  of  this  academy  to  open. 

The  plan  of  its  establishment  and  support  lakes  this  school  out  of  the 
disturbing  influences,  to  which  schools  of  higher  learning  are  exposed, 
when  under  popular  control,  and  eflorts  of  popular  enlightmcnt  do  not 
exist,  or  are  not  timely  applied.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  dangers  no 
less  imminent ;  but  so  long  as  the  spirit  which  has  prompted  this  large 
endowment,  for  such  large  ends,  and  which  has  found  fit  utterance  in 
the  address  to  which  we  have  all  been  delighted  listeners,  continues  to 
animate  the  administration  of  its  aflairs,  and  rise  s  lo  the  demands  of  a 
progreeeive  age,  so  long  the  institution  will  not  be  found  "  lagging  behind 
the  times,"  which  so  often  marks  the  history  of  educational  charities. 
No  class  of  corporations  require,  and  should  covet  publicity,  more  than 
endowed  schools  ;  and  nothing  but  a  vigilant  public  press,  and  a  lively 
sense  ol'benefits  received  by  the  community,  in  an  ever-ripening  harvest 
of  refined  manners,  developed  intellect,  and  enlightened  conscience, 
^er  the  cultivation  of  accomplished  teachers,  can  save  this  Free 
Academy  from  the  perversion  and  decay,  which  has  visited,  in  the  third 
^  fourth  generation,  and  sometimes  sooner,  so  many  of  the  Free 
Grammar  Schools  of  England,  and  the  partially  endowed  academies  of 
^country. 

The  course  of  instruction,  resting  on  the  solid  tiasis  of  thorough  sys- 
'•"^lic  teaching  in  the  schools  below,  which  its  plan  of  admission  by 
®pen  examination  in  certain  specified  requirements  will  help  to  secure, 
^the  want  of  which  in  any  of  the  lower  schools  will  be  sure  to  be 
®^p08ed,  in  the  failure  of  its  candidates  to  gain  admission  here,— and 
''*^and  spreading  out  into  all  of  those  studies  which  in  one  direction 
^®  hold  of  all  the  occupations  of  society,  the  farm,  the  workshop,  the 
J^^niing.room,  the  deck,  the  home,  and  on  the  other,  discipline  and  in- 
j<>rin  the  mind,  and  fit  it  for  the  acquisition  and  retention  of  all  sound 
^I'ning,  and  for  the  perception  and  assimilation  of  truth  and  beauty  in 
.  *  the  works  of  God,  as  unfolded  in  our  colleges  and  still  higher  sem- 
J^riea— such  a  course  of  study  seems  to  me  eminently  judicious.  It 
°*^^8  the  demands  ol'  our  ogc  for  an  education  in  science  which  shall 
°^«  the  wind  and  the  stream,  and  tlie  still  more  subtle  agents  of  na- 
^J*®*  minister  to  our  material  wants,  and  stimulates  in  all  directions, 
the  inventive  faculties  of  man,  by  which  mere  muscular  toil  can  be 
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abridged,  and  made  more  effective.  At  the  same  time  it  does  not 
ignore  thoee  apparently  less  practical  studies,  ei^pecially  the  mathemat- 
ics and  classics,  which  the  gathered  experience  of  successive  genetft- 
tions  of  teaciiers,  and  the  profoundest  study  of  the  requirements  of  the 
mind  of  youth,  and  the  disciplinary  and  informing  capabilities  of  differ- 
ent kinds  of  knowledge,  have  settled  to  be  the  best,  if  not  the  only 
basis  of  a  truly  liberal  scheme  of  general  or  professional  education.  I 
do  not  believe  that  any  amount  of  applied  science,  and  the  largest 
amount  practicable  should  be  given  in  this  and  other  institutions  of 
higher  learning,  or  that  any  attention  which  may  be  bestowed  on  the 
English  language  only,— and  whiitcver  else  is  taught  or  omitted,  the 
English  language  and  literature  should  ever  hold  a  prominent,  the 
prominent  place  in  the  actual  aims  and  results  of  your  scheme  of 
study,— can  ever  train  tiie  three  great  faculties  of  reason,  memory, 
and  imagination,  to  their  full  natural  and  harmonious  development. 
But  while  1  hold  this  not  hastily  formed  opinion,  I  see  no  reason  why 
the  instruction  ol  our  schools,  from  the  oral  or  primary,  up  to  the  uni- 
versity, should  not  deal  with  common  things,  with  the  principles,  the 
phenomena  and  duties  of  every-day  life ;— w^hy  sewing,  and  a  practical 
knowledge  of  domestic  economy  should  not  find  a  place  somewhere  m 
the  training  of  every  girl ;  and  a  *'  round  about  common  sense,"  the 
power  of  ai)plying  the  mind  and  the  hands  readily  to  all  sorts  of  work 
in  helping  himself  and  other  people,  about  the  house,  the  shop,  or  the 
farm,  be  the  ret-ult  of  the  house  and  school  training  of  every  boy.  Thii 
was,  and  still  is  to  some  extent,  the  glory  of  our  best  New  England 
school  and  domestic  education.  And  to  all  this  should  now  be  added 
the  modern  developments  of  science  in  their  applications  to  tlie  arts. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  the  Free  Academy  to  this  communi- 
ty, in  connection  with  the  reorganization  and  improved  teaching  of  the 
schools  below,  is  the  opportunity  it  afTords  of  the  highest  advantages 
of  public  education,— the  free  struggle  of  children  and  youth  of  the  same 
age,  of  both  sexes,  and  of  every  condition,  for  the  mastery  of  the  same 
knowledge,  and  the  acquisition  of  the  same  mental  habits,  in  the  same 
class-rooms,  under  accomplished  teachers, — wiih  the  protection  of  pa- 
rental vigilance  at  home,  and  that  education  of  the  heart  and  the  hand 
which  comes  from  the  constant  exercise  of  mutual  help  and  courtesy, 
from  innocent  sports  and  rambles,  and  the  practice  ol  household  and  rural 
industry.  These  advantages  of  home  and  school  education,  are  in  the 
plans  of  this  institution,  extended  to  the  lemale  sex.  Aly  hopes  for  the 
regeneration  of  society,  and  especially  for  the  infusion  of  a  more  refined 
culture  in  manners  and  morals,  into  the  family  and  the  school,  rest  on 
the  influence  of  pious  and  educated  women  as  mothers  and  teachers; 
and  in  the  appropriate  training  of  such  women,  this  school  will  become 
an  important  instrumentality. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chail-man,  I  shall  not,  1  trust,  cast  a  shadow  over 
this  joyous  occasion,  if  I  add  a  few  words  by  the  way  of  suggesting*  du- 
ties yet  to  be  done,  and  dangers  which  may  arise  and  can  be  avoided. 
You  and  your  associates  need  not  be  told,  that  great  as  your  individual 
giving  is,  munificent  as  the  sum  total  sounds,  smd  is,  compared  with 
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anything  here,  or  elsewhere  in  die  State,  that  the  annual  income  of 
joor  fund  is  quite  inadequate  to  supply  all  the  accomplished  teachers 
which  the  full  development  of  your  course  of  study  will  call  for,  or  all 
themean^  of  demonstration  which  the  successful  teaching  of  the  appli- 
cations of  science  to  the  arts,  absolutely  require.  From  some  source, 
orwurc-os,  -frora  further  subscriptions  by  this,  and  future  generations 
ofliberal  minded  men,— from  the  avails  of  scholarships  and  exhibitions 
established  for  the  benefit  of  towns  in  which  a  public  or  endowed  high 
Khooldoes  not  and  will  not  exist, — from  occasional  grants  by  the  town, 
tomeet  extraordinary  demands,  Cand  I  should  think  your  institution  had 
failedin  its  noble  mission  of  enlightenment  and  benevolence,  if  the  town 
or  city  or  district  should  not  be  ready  at  any  time  to  meet  any  such 
wants  of  the  school,  by  prompt  appropriations,) — from  a  moderate 
tuition,  payable  each  term  in  advance,  by  the  parent  or  guardian  of 
every  pupil,  (unless  your  plan  of  supporting  the  school,  or  of  even  meet- 
ing its  incidental  expenses,  excludes  the  application  of  a  principle, 
which  need  be  oppressive  to  none,  and  which  universal  experience 
ehowstobe  operative  in  inspiring  attention  and  securing  vigilance  and 
cooperation  in  all  whom  it  reaches,) — from  some,  or  all  of  these  sources, 
the  trustees  of  this  academy  must  have  a  large  and  certain  income  to 
employ  good  teachers,  and  enougli  of  them,  to  make  rei)air8,  and  to 
replenish  the  cabinet,  apparatus  and  Imrary. 

You  need  not  be  told,  that  an  institution  of  learning,  whether  en- 
dowed or  not,  can  not  flourish  in  this  country,  if  lifled  above  the  sym- 
pathy and  CO  operation  of  the  people,  whose  educational  wants  it  is  de- 
signed to  supply ;  and  although  the  mode  of  support  and  management 
^hichyou  have  adopted,  exempts  the  Free  Academy  from  the  storms 
*>»  popular  ignorance  and  prejudice,  it  does  not  protect  it  fron)  the  slow 
°^t,  sure  decay  of  neglect,  or  the  perversion  of  a  narrow  and  exclusive 
l^licy.   Here  as  well  as  elsewhere— in  respect  to  this  as  to  every  other 
ff*^de  and  kind  of  school — the  public  mind  must  be  kept  inibrmed  as  to 
"*e  necessity  and  reasonableness  of  your  requirements,— the  public  heart 
niust  be  warmed  so  as  to  embrace  cordially  your  plans, — and  the  fullest 
Publicity  should  be  given  to  all  your  proceedings.    Let  each  anniversa- 
n^  of  the  opening  of  your  academy  be  marked  by  its  own  "  commence- 
"^^nt exercises"— let  the  best  scholars  in  the  land  be  invited  to  discourse 
^o  parents,  leache  s  and  pupils,  on  the  delights  of  learning,  the  motives 
*o  study,  the  triumphs  of  science,  and  on  examples  of  heroic  and  mar- 
tyr devotion.    Let  your  annual  catalogue,  beside  the  names  of  officers, 
*^^hers,  and  students,  record  promotions  for  good  behavior,  as  well 
^  scholarship,  contain  one  or  more  successful  themes,  or  compositions 
"*  Latin  and  Greek,  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  modern  languages, 
^  be  accompanied  with  appeals  from  trustees  and  teachers  to  parents, 
^^  fuch  points  as  may  most  need   their  attention  and  co-operation 
trom  year  to  year.    Such  exercises  and  publications  will  keep  the 
J^nool  prominently  before  the  community  to  whose  sympathy  andcheer- 
''^  co-operation  the  trustees  must  look  for  the  realization  ofthead- 
^^able  plan  which  they  have  adopted,  and  which  has  been  so  clearly 
*^  forth  here  to-day.    And  with  that  sympathy  and  co-operation  which 
*^  sure  will  not  be  withhekl,  this  Free  Academy  will  stand  a  menu- 
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ment  of  wise  liberality,  and  large  public  spirit,— a  trophy  of  the  victoiy 
of  knowledge  over  ignorance,  and  of  goodness,  order  and  progress  over 
grovelling  views,  dissociated  effort,  and  a  blind  adherence  to  the  past,— 
a  temple  where  young  and  ingenuous  minds  shall  inquire  aller  truth, 
and  be  inspired  with  the  love,  not  merely  of  excelling,  but  of  excel- 
lence,—a  shrine,  at  whose  altar-fire  many  hearts  will  be  kindled  with 
that  cheerful  piety  which  shall  light  up  your  beautiful  homes  with  un- 
fading smiles,— a  fountain  of  living  waters,  but  poorly  symbolized  in 
the  stream  which  the  "  Man  of  Ross"  bade  to  flow, 

**  —  clear  and  artless,  pouring  through  the  plain, 
HealUi  to  the  sick,  and  solace  to  the  swain," 

—those  healing  waters  seen  in  the  vision  of  the  prophet,  which  spring- 
ing from  beneath  the  threshold  of  the  temple,  flowed  out  into  the  wil- 
derness, widening  and  deepening  into  a  majestic  stream,  and  nourish- 
ing all  along  its  banks,  trees,  whose  leaves  are  for  the  healing- of  the 
nations. 

Mr.  ELBRmoE  Smith,*  Principal  of  the  Free  Academy. 

Mr.  President :— My  official  relation  to  the  institution  which  we  this 
day  inaugurate,  may  seem  to  justify  and  perhaps  even  require  me  to 
give  some  brief  expression  of  thought  and  feeling  in  reference  to  it  on 
this  occasion.  But  in  attempting"  this  I  labor  under  a  great  embarrass- 
ment—not that  I  have  nothing  to  say,  but  that  I  have  so  mudi  to  say- 
not  from  any  feeling  of  indifference  in  respect  to  the  occasion  which  has 
called  us  together,  but  from  a  conviction  that  to  do  any  thing  like  justke 
to  it,  far  transcends  my  humble  ability. 

The  circumstances  under  which  we  are  convened,  are  of  far  more 
than  ordinary  interest  Whatever  may  he  the  ultimate  fate  of  this 
institution,  whether  it  be  destined  to  a  career  of  prosperity  and  success, 
or  whether  it  be  destined  to  adversity  and  early  decay,  in  either  case, 
sir,  we  must  concede  this  day  to  be  one  of  signal  importance.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  "Norwich  Free  Academy"  will,  I  believe,  most  favorably 
aflect  the  interests  of  education  in  this  state,  and  indeed  in  the  adjoining 
states.  Its  failure  will  be  no  less  operative  in  its  influence.  You  will 
pardon  me,  sir,  for  speaking  of  its /ai/wre.  I  speak  of  this  not  as  an  event 
probable  but  as  an  event  possible— not  as  a  result  to  be  permitted,  and  yet 
as  one  which  must  be  duly  contemplated,  that  it  may  be  the  more  effectu- 
ally avoided.  We  place  ourselves  to-day,  sir,  in  a  kind  of  moral  Ther- 
moiiy  Ice.  We  take  a  position  which  we  may  and  which  we  can  hold  with 
immortal  honor,  but  from  which  we  can  not  retire  without  something 
more  than  the  mortification  of  deleat  In  inviting  our  friends  and  the 
riends  of  education  from  distant  cities  and  from  other  states,  to  be  with  us 
on  this  occasion  of  joyful  and  yet  of  solemn  consecration,  we  make  them 
witnesses  ot  the  sacred  covenant  which  we  this  day  make  for  the  higher 
and  better  education  of  the  youth  in  this  community.  In  invoking  the 
higher  sanctions  of  religion  by  the  1  ps  of  her  ministers,  we  not  only 
make  our  solemn  appeal  to  Heaven  for  that  aid  without  which  we  can 
never  prosper,  but  we  express  our  deliberate  vows  that  we  will  be  true 


*  The  following  suggestions  were  not  delivered,  on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  bat 
hare  been  written  out  at  the  request  of  the  Editor.  « 
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tD  the  holy  cause  to  which  this  temple  has  been  reared.    The  act  of 
dedication  which  we  this  day  perform,  is  not  a  mere  formality     We 
have  Dot  been  aummoned  here  to  an  immeaning  and  heartless  cere- 
moDf. 
The  establishment  of  an  endowed  school  upon  a  liberal  foundation  is 
ODeof  the  most  significant  events  that  can  occur  in  the  history  of  the 
community  in  which  the  school  is  situated.    I  say  of  an  endowed  school ; 
butl  do  not  know  that  I  ought  to  make  this  limitation     The  establish- 
ment of  any  school  which  answers  the  great  ends  for  which  schools 
exi8t,i8one  of  the  most  interesting  events  that  can  occur  in  the  progress 
of  society.    We  enter  to-day,  sir,  upon  no  untried  and  doubttui  experi- 
ment  In  our  own  country,  and  more  especially  in  that  from  which  we 
are  proud  to  derive  our  origin,  the  estiiblishment  of  endowed  Hchools 
has  worked  important  eras,  not  only  in  intellectual,  but  in  social  and 
erenin  political  history.    And  I  can  not  resist  the  temptation  which  this 
^7  presents  to  the  mind,  as  we  stand  at  the  source  of  a  stream  which 
ii  to  flow  on  through  succeeding  generations,  and  affect  them  in  their 
highest  relations  and  dearest  interests,  to  trace  some  of  the  more  prom- 
inent features  of  its  future  course.    We  should  not  forget  that  the 
"Norwich  Free  Academy"  already  has  a  history.    It  has  a  local  histo- 
ry; and  more  than  this  it  has  a  genealogical  history.    Not  more  truly 
(b  we  trace  our  Uneage  to  our  Anglo-Saxon  progenitors,  than  does  this 
Academy  derive  its  origin  from  the  same  hardy  and  exalted  source, 
^fom  the  character  of  its  ancestors  let  us  endeavor  to  conjecture  some- 
^^^  of  what  its  own  will  be.    Let  me  go  back  for  a  moment  to  a  period 
Wie  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  prior  to  the  discovery  of  this  conti- 
'^i*,  and  find  in  William  of  Wykeham,  who  founded  the  oldest  of  the 
^•■ammar  Schools  of  England,  a  worthy  representative  of  yourself,  sir, 
^  those  who  are  associated  with  you  in  this  enterprise  of  expensive 
^'^  disinterested  benevolence.    The  Grammar  School  of  Winchester 
^^*  founded  in  1373,  and  its  imposing  architecture  at  the  present  day 
'^^Uds  as  a  monument  of  the  liberality  and  artistic  skill  of  its  founder. 
And  this  ifl  the  school  which  has  given  to  England  and  to  the  civilized 
'^orld  in  the  present  century,  one  of  the  noblest  men  which  the  century 
"^*  produced.    In  the  succeeding  century,  the  example  of  William  of 
Wykeham  was  imitated  by  Henry  VI.,  in  the  establishment  of  Eton 
"^oolt  and  these  two  foundations  in  subsequent  reigns,  gave  rise  to 
l^o^e  nuifterous  charitable  foundations,  botli  collegiate  and  academic, 
^  ^hich  the  stern  Anglo-Saxon  character  was  nurtured  and  developed, 
^^'^  wluch  became  the  foster  parents  of  the  great  Puritan  leaders,  the 
^iltons,  the  Cromwells,  the  Pyms,  and  the  Iretons.    And  is  it  rash, 
'^>  to  cherish  the  belief  that  from  this  foundation  may  go  forth  an  influ- 
^  »cenot  unlike  that  which  has  gone  forth  from  Winchester  and  Eton — 
^'^t  these  ample  halls  may  resound  with  the  voices  of  those  who  will 
&/^e  new  direction  to  human  thought,  and  higher  energy  to  human  ac- 
^^n?   Could  Williamof  Wykeham  have  foreseen  tlie  career  of  glory 
^^ich  his  charity  would  run— the  heroes,  the  statesmen,  tlie  scholars- 
^^d  the  divines  who  have  been  reared  upon  his  foundation,  would  he 
i^ot  have  felt  more  than  compensated  for  his  toil  and  his  sacrifice  ?    Or 
^^uld  Henry  the  VI.  have  seen  in  a  kind  of  prophetic  vision,  the  illustri- 
Ko.  8.— [Vol.  III.,  No.  1.]— 14 
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OTIS  names  that  throng  in  the  catalogue  of  Eton,  the  Bo>iea»  the  1 
poies,  the  Chathams,  the  Grays,  the  Porsons,  the  Grenvilles^  the  < 
nings,  and  the  Windhams,  would  he  not  have  felt  a  far  higher  saiii 
tion  than  in  any,  or  all  of  his  royal  successors  ?  Yes,  might  he 
have  exclaimed,  in  the  language  of  that  great  poet  who  was  cdue 
upon  his  foundation, 

"  Visions  of  glory  spare  my  aching  sight, 

Ye  unborn  ages  crowd  not  on  my  soul, 

No  more  our  long  lost  Arthur  we  bewail, 

All  hail !  ye  genuine  kings,  Britannia^s  issue  haU!*' 

And  may  not  you,  sir,  on  this  day  which  marks  the  successful  con 
tion  of  the  first  period  of  tlie  history  of  this  institution,  in  the  erectii 
which  you  have  engaged  witli  all  the  wisdom  of  mature  age,  and  ' 
all  the  devotion  and  ardor  of  early  manhood,  with  these  promisini 
cipients  of  your  bounty  before  you,  who  begin  this  very  week  to  d 
of  the  streams  which  your  benevolence  and  labors,  and  those  associ 
with  you,  have  caused  to  flow,  may  not  you  venture  to  look  down 
vista  of  coming  years,  and  see  springing  from  the  foundation  which 
here  been  laid,  with  profound  wisdom  and  princely  liberality,  a  long 
of  virtuous  men  arising  to  bless  your  memories,  and  to  honor  j 
bounty— may  not  you,  sir,  in  tiie  light  of  the  history  of  similar  ins 
tions,  behold  with  cheerful  confidence,  your  native  hills  and  strc 
thronging  with  those  who  will  *'  unfold  new  properties  of  matter, 
forces  of  the  elements,  new  applications  of  the  mechanical  poii 
which  may  change  the  condition  of  things ;"  yes,  and  with  thoae 
who  will  rule  in  the  realms  of  abstract  thought,  who  will  push  n 
and  metaphysical  investigation  beyond  the  limits  to  which  it  has! 
carried  by  Wayland,  will  take  up  Greek  culture  where  our  own  W 
sey  shall  leave  it,  and  strike  hands  with  the  successors  of  our  Sillim 
our  Danas,  our  Websters  aod  our  Barnards,  in  new  and  still  n 
brilliant  achievements  in  their  respective  fields  of  inquiry  ? 

But,  sir,  it  is  time  for  me  to  dissolve  these  bright  visions  of  the  [a 
glad  as  I  should  be  to  dwell  still  longer  upon  so  inviting  a  theme 
point  out  with  some  distinctness  the  points  of  resemblance  and  coot 
between  our  own  institution  and  its  great  English  prototypes — top] 
as  it  were,  side  by  side,  the  cloistered  halls  and  the  scholastic  stin 
the  trivia  and  the  quculrivia  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centm 
and  the  far  more  genial  and  simple  structures  with  their  whole  e 
clopsedias  of  study  wliich  characterize  this  nineteenth  c-eutury ;  to 
Winchester  and  Eton,  or  Rugby  and  Harrow,  as  they  stand  to-i 
(modified  it  is  true  in  some  features  by  Time,  that  greatest  of  reft 
ers,)  with  the  hoary  vestments  of  four  or  five  centuries  upon  them, 

**  Rich  as  they  are  in  names  that  can  not  die, 

And  youthful  hearts  already  beating  high, 

To  emulate  the  glories  won  of  yore ; 

That  days  to  come  may  stiU  the  past  outrie. 

And  their  bright  rolls  be  lengthened  more  and  more. 

Of  statesmen,  bard  and  sage,  well  rersed  in  noblest  lore," 

and  show  what  greater  elements  of  power  have  been  gathered  bf 
vancing  civilization  for  the  work  which  we  have  this  day  commeu 
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ItiroaU  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  our  starting  point  is  far  in  advance 
of  (hat  which  they  have  now  reached— that  with  the  best  elements  of 
their  culture,  we  combine  others  of  perhaps  equal  power,  and  with  a 
freedom  in  our  charter  to  profit  by  all  tiie  improvemenu  and  discoveries 
that  may  be  made  in  the  greai  science  of  education.    But  ihcse  are 
thoughts  and  reveries  in  which  you,  sir,  may  properly  indulge— you 
may  give  yourself  up  to  these  visions,  and  feel  that  they  are  rightfully 
yours.   For  me  there  is  a  view  less  fancifid.    With  you,  sir,  this  is  a 
day  of  triumph.    You  can  look  back  to  the  day  when  with  some  anxiety, 
yet  without  grudging,  you  launched  this  enterprise,  with  the  generous 
nibecription  of  $7,500,  and  feel  that  your  iKirt  of  the  work  is  in  a  meas- 
ore  completed.    You  can  review  the  seasons  of  perpl  ^xity  and  embar- 
rassment and  delay  through  which  you  and  your  coadjutors  have 
passed,  and  feel  to-day,  by  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  that  you  have 
achieved  a  triumphant  success.    It  is  at  this  point  that  my  laboi  begins. 
These  massive  walls,  these  spacious  apartments,  these  ample  and  de- 
%htfbl  acresj  this  noble  library,  this  beautiful  and  eiFirieut  apparatus, 
JOQ  commit  to  my  care  as  the  means  for  performing  tlic  great  work  to 
which  you  have  called  me.    As  I  gird  on  my  professional  panoply,  to 
enter  this  new  field  of  action,  permit  me  to  assure  you,  in  all  sincerity, 
how  deeply  1  feel  the  greatness  of  the  trust  which  I  have  presume<l  to 
•ccept  at  your  hands.    Should  I  be  able,  in  some  humble  tiegrce,  to 
realize  the  hopes  which  the  founders  of  this  school  have  cherished,  and 
organize  and  instruct  a  school  which  shall  be  in  some  measure  in  har- 
mony with  these  princely  accommodations,  I  shall  feel  that  something 
i^  been  done  towards  advancincc  the  interests  of  education  beyond  the 
linngts  of  this  immediate  community.    The  magnitude  of  the  work  is,  I 
confess,  at  times  almost  appalling.    And  yet  there  is  something  inviting 
in  the  very  greatness  of  the  work  which  I  see  before  me.    To  attempt 
the  solution  of  the  problem  which  you  have  committed  to  my  hands— to 
determine  whether  it  is  feasible  to  educate  human  beings  in  perfect 
tourmony  with  their  varied  and  exalted  powers— to  present  to  t^e  young 
Mid  plastic  mind,  the  nutriment  that  it  craves— to  surround  it  with  tlie 
influences  which  will  elevate  and  refine,  and  yet  not  enervate  nor  be- 
wilder it— to  cherish  every  noble  aspiration,  and  restrain  the  first  mo- 
tions of  unhallowed  ambition— to  stimulate  inquiry,  and  yet  not  encour- 
^^  a  restless  and  vague  curiosity— to  develop  the  mind  and  not  neglect 
^c  health  of  the  body— to  strengthen  the  intellect,  and  still  purify  the 
liean— to  regard  constantly  the  interests  of  this  present  fleeting  life. 
^  rwt  overlook  for  one  moment  the  future  and  eternal  life— to  guard, 
"^  short,  with  the  strictest  care,  all  the  interests  of  the  rational  mind 
^immortal  soul,  and  endeavor  in  Grod's  strength  to  repair  the  ruins 
of  our  fallen  nature,  and  produce  an  intelligent,  vigorous  and  virtuous 
"'^hood,  reflecting,  in  some  degree,  at  least,  the  glory  of  the  great 
Y^^jginal— to  attempt  all  this,  and  as  far  as  possible  ascertain  the  condi- 
wons  of  ita  successful  accomplishment,  combines  elements  not  of  solici- 
^^e  only,  but  of  hope  and  attraction  as  well. 

f  his  occasion  must  not  pass  without  a  brief  notice,  at  least,  of  those 
^^0  are  to  reap  the  benefits  of  this  beautiful  building,  and  its  ample 
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endowment.  It  is  to  me,  sir,  k  matter  of  the  deepest  interest,  that  thm 
day  brings  together  the  founders  of  this  academy  and  those  who  are  to 
share  immediately  in  its  advantages.  I  see  before  me  the  representa- 
tives of  two  generations— one  that  has  acted  the  greater  part  of  itt 
share  in  the  great  drama  of  life,  the  other,  as  it  were,  but  just  rehears- 
ing, preparatory  to  entering  upon  the  great  stage  of  action — the  one 
thoughtful  and  grave,  with  Hues  of-  care  impressed  upon  brows  which 
have  buffeted  the  storms  of  two  and  threescore  years ;  the  other  elastic 
and  joyous,  and  as  yet  inexperienced  in  the  real  warfare  of  life.  It  is  a 
rare  felicity,  my  young  friends,  which  you  this  day  enjoy,  of  meeting 
your  benefactors  face  to  face,  and  of  receiving  directly  from  their  hands 
the  sacred  trust  which  you  are  to  transmit  as  well  as  enjoy.  Your 
position  is  one  of  responsibility,  as  well  as  of  privilege.  The  trust 
which  you  this  day  receive,  will  hardly  pass  from  your  hands  to  your 
successors,  in  the  same  condition  as  you  receive  it.  As  you  convey 
these  blessings  down  through  every  rising  race,  see  to  it  that  they  sufier 
no  diminution  in  your  hands.  Let  me  exhort  you  to  rise  to  a  full  appre- 
hension of  the  nature  of  the  position  which  you  now  occupy.  Look  upon 
these  ample  halls  thai  are  thrown  open  to  you  to-day ;  behold  this  lovely 
landscape,  arrayed  as  it  were,  in  all  its  festal  drapery;  these  groves 
that  have  put  on  their  autumnal  robes  of  gold  and  scarlet ;  the  heavens 
above  you  smiling  as  if  in  approbation  and  sympathy  with  this  scenes 
behold  the  benefactors  who  bid  you  more  than  welcome ;  remember  the 
parents  who  have  brought  you  hither,  with  all  those  anxieties,  yearn- 
ings and  aspirations,  too  vast  for  words,  too  deep  for  tears,  which 
parents  alone  can  know ;  look  down  the  vale  of  coming  years  and  see 
the  shadowy  forms  of  future  generations,  who  are  waiting  to  occupy 
your  places,  rising  and  with  clasped  hands  imploring  you  to  be  true  to 
your  duty ;  survey  this  whole  field  of  noble  incentive,  and  as  you  take 
yuur  places  as  scholars  in  tliese  rooms,  let  your  fidelity  testify  that  you 
are  the  worthy  recipients  of  these  signal  advantages. 

Mr.  President,  permit  me  in  conclusion  to  congratulate  you  upon  the 
consummation  which  you  are  permitted  to  realize  this  day— that  you 
are  permitted  to  behold  the  completion  of  a  work  which  has  occupied 
so  large  a  portion  of  your  time  and  attention,  for  the  last  three  years. 
You  enjoy  a  happiness  this  day  which  seldom  falls  to  the  lot,  because 
it  so  selilom  coincides  with  the  desires  of  any  man.  In  the  serene  even- 
ing of  a  virtuous,  an  earnest  and  a  useful  life,  with  your  eye  un- 
dimmed,  and  your  natural  force  unabated,  regardless  of  the  clamor  of 
political  strife,  you  are  permitted  to  lay  the  foundations  of  an  intellect- 
ual empire  which  we  hope  will  live  and  flourish  when  all  tlie  rage  of 
party  and  faction  shall  have  ceased. 

"  The  good  begun  by  yon  shall  onwmrd  flow, 

In  many  a  branching  stream,  and  wider  grow ; 

The  seeds  that  in  these  few  and  fleeting  hours, 

Tour  hands  unsparing  and  unwearied  sow, 

Shall  deck  your  grare  with  amaranthine  flowers, 

And  yield  you  fruits  dirine  in  hearen^s  immortal  bowan." 


XVIl    AN  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY, 

BT  AN   ALABAITIAN. 


MccH  has  been  said,  within  a  year  or  two  past,  in  regard  to  "-^w 
American  University,*^  Elaborate  and  able  addresses  have  been  de- 
livered at  college  and  society  anniversaries,  calling  attention  to  the 
subject,  and  presenting  such  views  as  wore  calculated  to  awaken  in 
itB  behalf  a  profound  and  general  interest  Yet,  for  reasons  which  it 
will  not  be  difficult  to  point  out,  these  views  have  failed  to  reach  the 
ea  of  the  American  people.  Indeed,  they  seem  scarcely  to  have 
gone  beyond  the  circles  to  which  they  were  immediately  addressed. 
Two  or  three  of  the  most  palpable  causes  of  this  result,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  mention. 

Sectional  politics  have  weaned  men,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the 
charm  of  the   American  political  ideal.     The  watchword  Union  no 
longer  rallies  them.    If  you  convince  an  assembly  of  men,  in  the 
North,  or  in  the  South,  of  the  importance  of  any  move,  to  the  true 
interests  of  the  American  Republic,  they  do  not  take  up  the  convic- 
tion, as  once  they  would  have  done,  and  carry  it  through  city,  town 
wd  country.     It  drops  into  their  hearts  like  a  sadly  remembered 
lone,  in  which  they  have  neither  courage  nor  voice  to  join.     They 
l»ve  lost  confidence  in  the  perpetuity  of  the  Republic  as  a  unit,  and 
t^€y  feel  that  whatever  is  expended  upon  it,  as  such,  is  so  much  wasted. 
Another  cause  may  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  the  Americto  people 
<»n  not  easily  be  made  to  feel  the  need  of  an  American  University. 
You  may  convince  the  scholars  of  it,  but  to  convince  the  money- 
holders  and  the  voters  is  quite  another  conquest,  not  so  speedily 
•«U6vcd.    Upon  them,  the  true  University  idea  has  scarcely  ever 
"*^ed.    The  coll<ege  in  wliich  they,  or  their  sons,  or  their  neighbors' 
^^  were   educated,   is,  in  their   estimation,  the  repository  of  all 
'^owledge.     It  is  barely  possible  to  conxnnce  them  that  such  institu- 
^0D8  as  the  Virginia  University,  Yale  College,  and  Harvard  Univer- 
*^^y  with  its  excellent  Lawrence  School,  tht)Ugh  unsurpassed  in  their 
*^H  are  limited  in  their  scope,  and  fall  far  short  of  fijjing  up  the 
''^caRure  of  the  country's  demands.     Our  patriotic  democrats  are  slow 
^  believe  that  England,  and  France,  and  Germany,  and  Italy,  and 
*tna6ia,  furnish  better  facilities  than  America  can  boast,  for  the  thor- 
^^  instruction  of  men  in  Science  and  the  Arts.     Point  them  to  the 
"Mildreds  of  young  men  that  annually  cross  the  Atlantic  in  search  of 
t^t  apringB  and  larger  streams  of  knowledge,  and  they  will  tell  you 
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that  "  Tis  distance  lends  enchantment"  They  will  quote  to  yon  the 
opinion  of  some  "  great  man  "  in  their  neighborhood,  which  he  deliT* 
ered  on  a  fourth  of  July  occasion,  or  in  an  electioneering  harangue, 
to  the  eiFect  that  **  no  country  could  boast  of  an  educated  people  so 
truly  as  the  United  States/'  An  American  University  seems  to  them, 
therefore,  wholly  uncalled  for. 

A  third  cause,  and  which  is  almost  a  part  of  the  second,  is  that 
the  means  employed,  as  yet,  are  totally  inadequate  to  the  end  pro- 
posed, lliat  end  is  the  enlistment  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  the  enterprise  of  founding  a  great  National  University.  This  can 
only  be  accomplished  through  the  million.  A  people  is  to  be  en- 
lightened in  regard  to  a  thing  which  they  can  not  comprehend,  but 
which,  by  jK)ssibility,  they  may  be  made  to  apprehend  suffidentJy  to 
lead  to  action.  What  grander  labor  ever  awaited  performance  ?  It 
is  to  be  done,  if  at  all,  through  the  instrumentality  of  American 
scholars.  They  are  fully  alive  to  its  importance,  but  they  contem- 
plate, with  aching  hearts,  the  diflSculty  of  the  task. 

In  alluding  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  means  already  employed,  no*" 
disparagement  of  those  efforts  is  intended.  It  was  well  to  assemble 
scholars  from  different  sections  of  the  country  and  imbue  their  minds 
with  the  spirit  of  the  great  movement  But  why  stop  here  ?  J£ 
this  much  was  worth  doing,  it  was  certainly  important  to  follow  it  up 
with  still  more  expansive  measures.  Do  we  deprecate  too  great 
haste  ?  Let  us  remember  that  persistent,  unremitting  and  multifarious 
effort,  so  far  from  vindicating  thoughtless  haste,  is  the  exponent  of 
the  wisest  patience. 

Here  then,  we  may  rehearse,  in  brief,  the  three  chief  reasons  why 
the  idea  of  An  American  University,  so  timely  and  beneficent  in  its 
conception,  and  so  respectably  enunciated  to  the  world,  seems  to  have 
fallen  immediately  into  oblivion. 

1.  A  want  of  confidence  in  the  permanency  of  the  Federal  Union. 

2.  A  lack  of  ability  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  discern  the  need 
of  such  an  institution. 

3.  The  inadequacy  of  the  means  hitherto  employed  in  its  promotion. 
A  few  words  more  upon  each  of  these  points  may  not  be  amiss. 
The  want  of  faith  in  the  stability  of  our  Republic  is  not  universal 

There  are  giany  who  think  they  see,  in  the  successive  triumphs  of 
conservatism  over  blind  zeal,  the  evidence  of  growing  strength  in  the 
foundations  of  the  government  But  a  fact  still  more  encouraging  is, 
that  there  is  nowhere  a  complete  destitution  of  confidence.  The 
gloomiest  croakers,  North  or  South,  are  not  without  misgivings  as  to 
the  fulfillment  of  their  sad  prophecies.  Extremists  on  both  sides  feel 
that  possibly  the  country  may  outride  the  storms  that  conflicting  in- 
terests and  conflicting  opinions  have  brought  upon  it    But,  that  the 
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geoend  oonfidence  has  been  shaken,  there  is  no  question.  This  fact, 
thoogh  it  may  operate  against  the  establishment  of  a  National  Uni- . 
fenKy,  is  really  a  very  good  reason  in  its  favor.  To  regulate  our 
acdoQ  with  reference  to  dissolution,  would  certainly  be  very  unvrise, 
imlesB  we  desire  to  precipitate  the  event.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
would  greatly  augment  the  cohesive  power  of  the  Union,  to  engage 
b  a  vast  and  weighty  enterprise,  in  which  all  the  States  should 
eqsallj  interest  themselves,  and  the  success  of  which  should  depend 
upon  tbe  permanency  of  the  confederation. 

It  has  been  a  common  remark  among  statesmen,  in  these  troublous 
times,  that  ^'a  war  with  a  foreign   ]>ower  would  greatly  tend  to 
itreDgtlien  the  Union.*^    So  it  would ;  but  no  one  thinks  of  incurring 
the  disgrace  of  courting  a  difficulty  for  this  ]>urposc.     The  double 
price  of  injustice  and  the  inevitable  calamities  of  war,  is  too  great  to 
be  paid  for  any  good.     But  a  peaceful  project,  looking  impartially  to 
the  general  welfare,  and  enlisting  the  sympathy  of  all  sections,  would, 
without  the  concomitant  evil,  bring  the  same  inestimable  good.     It 
tt  no  part  of  our  purpose  at  this  time  to  show  that  the  establishment 
of  an  American  University  would  be  an  enterprise  of  sufficient  mag- 
nitude and  merit  to  avert  the  politiciil  disasters  which  threaten  us ; 
hut  there  can  not  be  a  reasonable  doubt  that  it  would  prove  an  im- 
mense conservative  power. 

In  regard  to  the  second  difficulty — the  inability  of  the  people  to 
discern  the  need  of  such  an  institution — it  is  only  necessary  to  our 
*  Purpose  to  make  the  single  remark,  that  the  masses  of  the  people  are 
often  convinced  of  the  beneficence  of  measures,  which  they  can  not, 
^y  any  means,  comprehend.  This  brings  the  proposition  under  dis- 
^''^•ion,  within  the  range  of  possibilities,  where  it  meets  with  the  th^rd 
"iflBculty  mentioned — the  inadequacy  of  the  means  thus  far  brought 
'^Qder  tribute. 

I^med  Professors  are  not  in  the  habit  of  addressing  the  million^ 

^  advocacy  of  the  projects  which  they  set  on  foot.     Generally  they 

^^®  to  deal  with  subjects  that  only  concern  their  profession — such 

^e  internal  policy  of  schools — the  excellencies  or  defects  of  dif- 

^''ent  systems  of  discipline  or  of  instruction — the  merits  or  demerits 

books — and  various  other  topics  equally  removed  from  the  field 

popular  interest     It  is  their  habit,  accordingly,  to  confine  them- 

^*^^,  in  the  advancement  of  their  opinions,  to  Educational  Conven- 

^^  Meetings  of  Associations,  Anniversaries  of  Literary  Institutions, 

*^^  the  like.     If  they  write,  it  is  for  Journals  that  are  read  by  hardly 

^y  one  but  scholars.     In  popular  assemblies  they  are  seldom  seen ; 

^>  when  seen,  generally  silent     With  the  newspaper — the  great 

*®^«r  of  dvili£ation — ^they  have  little  to  do,  and  often  but  little  sym- 
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pathy.  It  18  manifest,  then,  that  if  they  are  to  institute,  and  condact 
to  successful  issues,  a  vast  enterprise,  involving  the  persuasion  of  the 
whole  American  people,  under  circumstances  peculiarly  unfavorable, 
they  must  consent  to  transcend  the  scholarly  limits.  They  must 
bring  into  requisition  the  most  diffusive  and  popular  instrumentali- 
ties— must  speak  through  broad  channels  that  lead  to  the  nation's  heart 

The  more  effectually  to  accomplish  this,  suppose  a  convention  of 
scholars  were  to  be  called,  for  tlie  definite  purpose  of  considering  this 
one  subject — the  call  numerously  signed  by  distinguished  gentlemen 
of  every  State.  And,  still  further;  suppose  that  this  convention,  upon 
assembling,  were  to  appoint  an  efficient  committee  in  each  State, 
whoso  business  should  be  to  communicate  with  the  leading  men  in 
regard  to  the  University  enterprise,  and  to  talk  with  the  people 
through  their  oWn  press.  Is  it  not  evident  that,  in  this  way,  a  power 
would  be  engaged,  prodigious  and  direct,  which,  in  so  noble  a  cause, 
would  be  almost  irresistible  ? 

We  are  in  pressing  need  of  an  American  University :  we  can  have 
one,  if  we  will :  let  us  use  the  requisite  means.  We  have  excellent 
colleges — ^let  them  be  sustained.  We  have  excellent  State  Universi- 
ties, (so  called) — let  the  States  rally  to  their  support.  But  the  more 
these  are  multiplied  and  patronized,  the  louder  and  more  urgent  is 
the  demand  for  a  National  Univeraity. 

In  order  to  be  National  it  should  be  located  upon  common  ground. 
Under  existing  circumstances  it  would  be  wholly  impracticable  in  New 
York,  or  Alabama,  or  anywhere,  outside  the  District  of  Columbia.  % 
The  Smithsonian  Institute,  and  the  National  Observatory,  form  a 
worthy  nucleus;  If  each  State  would  appropriate  two  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  toward  an  endowment,  a  fund  would  thus  be  created,  of 
more  than  six  millions,  upon  the  strength  of  which  a  very  respectable 
beginning  could  be  made.  Its  permanent  nationality  would  seem  to 
require,  that  each  State  be  equally  represented,  both  in  the  fund  and 
in  the  management. 

These  last  remarks  are  designed  merely  as  hints  to  our  Northern 
brethren — "  straws,  to  show  them  which  way  the  wind  blows."  And 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  add,  that  a  Great  Southern  University  is  al- 
ready spoken  of;  the  establishment  of  which  would  defeat  forever 
the  project  herein  considered.  It  would  doubtless  be  followed  (if  not 
preceded)  by  a  Great  Northern  University — and  then  a  Great  West- 
ern University.  These  would  Ikj  three  grand  centres  of  attraction 
and  influence,  tending  rather  to  destroy  than  cement  the  Union.  To 
avert  such  a  consequence,  let  the  plan  of  an  American  University  be 
matured  without  unnecessary  delay.  Sectional  enterprises  can  not 
long  be  held  in  abeyance.    Shall  we  hear  a  response  from  the  North  t 
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[In  answer  to  inquiries  respecting  the  organization  of  the  State  Nor- 
nul  School,  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  Common  Schools  of  Ken- 
*^<^ky,  as  one  of  the  Schools  or  Departments  of  the  Transylvania  Univer- 
sty,  we  have  received  from  Rev.  Lewis  W.  Green,  D.  D.,  an  address  de- 
liTered  by  him  on  the  occasion  of  his  inauguration  as  President  of  the 
I^nirersity  and  Normal  School,  on  the  18th  of  November,  1856.     From 
wis  address,  and  the  statement  appended,  we  give  the  following  exposi- 
tion of  the  nature  and  organization  of  the  Normal  School,  and  its  relation 
^  the  University.— EorroR.] 

^y  fin  Act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Kentucky,  in  1855-56,  the  sum 
^^'^  $12,000  was  appropriated  annually  to  establish '* a  school  for  teach- 
^^  ID  connection  with  the  University  at  Lexington,  and  for  this  purpose 
*°  -^ct  was  passed  to  reorganize  the  Transylvania  University. 

Morrison  College"  was,  formerly,  the  name  of  the  TAterary  Depart- 
^^^t  of  an  institution,  to  which  were  attached  two  professional  schools — 
^^^  ^Tkd  Medical — all  included  under  the  general  charter  and  title  of 
^sylyjnia  University. 

*»*e  buildings,  grounds,  endowments,  and  other  properties  of  Morrison 

fS^  have  been  transferred  to  a  Board  of  Trustees,  appointed  by  the 

&isla.ture,  and  consisting  of  the  Governor  and  other  principal  officers 

.  ^^te,  together  with  the  members  of  the  former  Board,  in  conformity 

^  ^n  act  entitled  **An  act  to  reorganize  Transylvania  University,  and 

r^^^^ish  a  School  for  Teachers."     The  design  of  this  act,  as  distinctly 

^1  ^^  in  the  preamble  to  the  bill,  is  to  secure  **  the  successful  execution 

-  *   plan  combining  every  advantage  of  a  Normal  School  with  those 

*^H  can  be  derived  from  general  University  instruction."     In  accord- 

.    ^^  >vith  the  purpose  and  the  requirements  of  this  act,  the  Institution 

^^€n  reorganized,  so  as  to  include  five  distinct  schools,  embracing, — 

g^^^   The  School  of  Moral  Science,  including  all  the  branches  usually 

^^^^'^ced  in  that  department, — ^intellectual,  moral,  and  social. 
^      ^»    The  School  of  Physical  Science,  with  a  like  extent  of  meaning,  in- 
•*^      ^*^  chemistry,  natural  philosophy,  astronomy,  and  other  cognate 

^  The  School  of  Mathematics,  which  sufficiently  defines  itself 
j^^^^^.  The  School  of  Ancient  Languages,  including  the  Greek  and  Latin 
^tiages,  and  literature. 
^^^H.  The  School  for  Teachers,  including  the  theory  and  practice,  the 
J^^ce,  and  the  art  of  teaching. 
""^Ue  relation  of  the  School  to  the  University  is  precisely  the  same,  in 
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all  respects,  as  that  of  any  other  department  of  the  General  Institation ; 
being  not  merely  attached  to  it,  but  incorporated  with  it,  as  one  of  its 
component  and  essential  parts,  yet  retaining  its  own  distinctiTe  characiery 
and  haying,  like  other  departments,  its  own  distinct  Professors,  as  *'a 
Xarmal  SehooV^ 

The  instruction  in  the  primary,  and  most  essential  branches  of  this 
department,  together  with  the  classification  of  the  pupils,  and  all  the  mi- 
nuter details  of  interior  organization,  are  confided  to  two  Professors,  with 
the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  President,  while  the  general  gOTeroment 
and  administration  of  discipline  rest  ultimately  with  the  Faculty  of  the 
University  and  the  Board. 

In  addition  to  the  two  Professors  exclusively  devoted  to  this  depart- 
ment, the  President,  as  Professor  of  Moral  Science,  in  the  University,  and 
the' Professor  of  Physical  Science,  give  special  instruction  to  the  Normal 
students,  adapted  to  their  wants,  and  prepared  for  their  exclusive  benefit 
Thus  the  State  pupils  are  not  merged  in  the  general  mass  of  the  College 
classes,  yet  enjoy  all  the  advantages  which  may  be  derived  from  the  ac- 
quirements and  the  experience  of  the  Professors  in  the  University,  the 
superior  apparatus,  kc. 

It  is  the  fixed  purpose  of  the  Faculty  and  the  Board  that  the  funds  of 
the  State  shall  not  be  perverted  from  their  primary  and  specific  object, 
which  is  to  train  up  teachers  for  the  country.  Therefore,  the  Normal 
School  being  carefully  organized,  with  special  reference  to  that  object, 
each  State  pupil  is  considered,  by  the  very  fact  of  his  accepting  the  ap- 
pointment, a  member  of  that  school,  and  pledged  to  master  the  studies . 
in  that  department ;  nor  can  any  be  allowed  to  neglect,  much  less  wholly 
to  omit  these  primary  studies,  for  any  personal  advantage,  real  or  imagi- 
nary, to  be  derived  from  the  higher  studies  of  the  college  proper.  Yet, 
should  any  pupil  possess,  (as  many  do,)  such  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  studies  of  the  Normal  School,  or  such  aptness,  and  industry,  that  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Faculty,  he  may  profitably  devote  a  portion  of  his 
time  to  the  higher  studies,  then,  the  whole  University  is  open  for  his  ben- 
efit, and  every  facility  is  afforded  for  his  wider  improvement ;  it  being 
our  distinct  purpose  to  insure  accuracy  in  the  lower  branches,  yet  afTord 
every  opportunity  and  stimulus  for  progress  in  the  higher. 

This  opportunity  for  higher  culture,  so  eagerly  siezed,  and  so  well  im- 
proved already  by  a  portion  of  our  pupils,  makes  not  only  an  abler  man, 
but  a  superior  teacher ;  and  in  all  the  more  gifted  minds,  will  assuredly 
stimulate  to  larger  acquirements  in  after  life ;  thus  multiplying  the  num- 
ber of  thoroughly  educated  men,  and  accomplishing  collaterally  another 
of  the  great  purposes  of  the  Legislature,  to  raise  up  men  for  the  State,  as 
well  as  instructors  for  our  schools. 

Should  any  wish  to  return  and  complete  their  studies  here,  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  University  are  gratuitously  offered. 

These  advantages  to  the  Normal  School,  derived  from  its  connection 
with  the  University,  are  attended  by  correspondent  advantages  to  other 
departments  of  the  general  institution,  which  are  well  worthy  of  serious 
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consideration,  and  render  the  University  a  place  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  explication  of  youth. 

Fi'Trmt  The  infusion  of  so  large  an  element  fayorable  to  study,  morality, 
and  ^ood  order.  So  many  full  grown  men,  sober,  discreet,  studious,  de- 
corious  in  all  their  demeanor.  This  influence  is  powerfully  felt  in  every 
dep&rtment,  and  combined  with  other  causes,  has  given  a  most  healthful 
impulse  to  our  enterprise  in  its  very  commencement 

^cand.  The  greatest  defect  in  all  our  institutions  is  the  want  of  accu- 
nte  and  thorough  scholarship,  and  mental  discipline.     This  arises,  not  so 
JOQcli  from  any  defect,  either  of  ability  or  fidelity  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
fessors, as  from  a  difBculty  which  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  our  sys- 
^in>  and  is  absolutely  insuperable  by  human  ingenuity  or  patience,  viz.: 
The  total  want  of  accurate  instruction  and  thorough  discipline  in  the 
***'ly  stages  of  education.     This  is  an  absolutely  unmanageable  evil. 
*t  meets,  and  thwarts,  and  baffles,  and  disheartens,  at  every  point  and 
ni  every  department,  the  mast  enthusiastic,  energetic,  and  conscientious 
'nstrtjctor.     It  is  fast  reducing  us  to  be  a  nation  of  superficial  sciolists 
•'^d  empty  drivelers.     It  is  a  crack  in  the  foundation  which  runs  through 
"^®  ^rhole  superstructure,  mounts  to  the  dome  and  endangers  all.     We 
^'^y  plaster  it  over  ingeniously  and  skillfully,  but  the  weakness  remains. 
'^orse  still,  and  worst  of  all,  the  very  attempt  to  hide  the  defect,  recoils 
^P^*^  our  moral  nature,  strikes  in  upon  the  inner  man,  and  sJiowy  pre- 
^^'•*«  hewme$  inevitable  moral  turpitude.    Now  the  only  remedy  is  a  re- 
""^^i  in  the  lower  departments  of  instruction.     This  can  be  effected  by 
^^  formal  School  only ;  by  the  stricter  methods,  and  the  more  accurate 
*^^Oirements  which  it  is  enabled  to  enforce ;  thence  it  may  be  extended 
^^Xe  common  school  and  the  academy ;  and  returning  to  the  University 
^  ^^^e  person  of  pupils  formerly  trained  in  the  Normal  School,  may  con- 
^^  **^^te,  in  every  class,  a  neuclus  of  trained,  and  disciplined  minds  around 
*^Cih  others  may  gather,  as  examples  of  thorough  and  successful  cul- 
m     *^^^*    The  great  design  of  education  is  not  merely  to  communicate 
^    ^^'^ledge,  but  to  discipline  the  faculties;  to  render  the  mind,  not  pas- 
•       ^^y  recipient,  but  reproductive.     For  this  purpose,  the  method  adopted 
"^'^ety  well  directed  Normal  School,  is  not  merely  the  best,  but  the  only 
sible,  or  conceivable  method.      Require  the  instant  reproduction; 
^^r  allow  the  pupQ  to  consider  a  subject  mastered,  until  all  the  fiicts, 
j1  ^-^ciples,  trains  of  reasoning,  the  whole  process  of  investigation,  can  be 
^^^nctly  stated  in  language  satisfactory  to  himself,  and  intelligible  to 
^«rs.     This  habit  formed  in  the  Normal  School,  and  transferred  to 
^ry  department  of  the  University,  would,  of  itself,  suffice  to  revolution- 
our  system  of  education,  and  raise  up  a  new  ra^e  of  thinJcers^  and  men, 
fThere  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  influence  for  good,  which  the  in- 
^^^Twration  of  a  Professional  School  for  Teachers  into  Universities,  will 
^ert  on  the  cause  of  popular  education  in  Kentucky,  through  the  higher 
^^er  of  common  schools,  and  when  combined  with  Teachers'  Institutes, 
^  State  Teachers'  Association,  active  county  superintendents,  and  a  Nor- 
^^^  School  for  Female  Teachers,  on  the  ordinary  conunon  schools.  —Ed.] 
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8TATS  NOaVAL  SCHOOL  OF  NEW  JEIUSEY. 


Thi  State  Normal  School  of  New  Jeilskv,  at  Trciuon,  vtm  (stulilishod 
in  1856,  by  an  Act  of  tho  lA*}psIiitur(.>  approprinting  the  sum  of  ($1U,000.)  ten 
thouBiid  doUan  annually  for  it8  curroiit  oxponsHfi,  leaving  it  to  the  town,  wlioi-u 
the  school  shoold  be  located,  to  pn)vulc  HuitaMo  VmiltliTi);  atul  outllt,  in  consider- 
ation of  the  adyantag<08  of  having  such  a  h(>1ioo1  in  its  midst.  Tliesc  were 
pnnptlj  olTered  by  fleveml  townSf  and  were  linally  provided  by  au  a8w.K:iatiou 
of  the  citizens  of  Trenton  at  a  vtwi  of  ;gi2ri,0UU. 

Tlie  Xonual  School  was  opvnmi  in  CKtol.>er,  1855,  mnlcr  the  auspi(.?<.»a  of  ProC 
VnGuun  F.  Phelps,  who  brought  to  his  duties,  large  and  successful  ex]»erienc« 
« a  teacher,  ecipecuilly  in  connection  with  the  State  Xormul  ScIiodI  at  AlUmy, 
«d«  proifirand  study  of  the  simxmhI  rotiuirements  of  sudi  an  institution.     Wo 
Ml  defer  Airther  notice  of  thi.s  schcK>l  to  a  suhsi-^^uent  nuniher,  in  wliich  we 
pnpOBeto  give  an  account  of  all  the  State  atul  City  Norniid  Schools  and  other 
^geociefl  for  the  profbi<f«iona]  tniining  of  leaclicrs,  in  the  I'nitod  States  and  Ihit- 
UlProrinceff.     And  in  the  mean  time  we  present  to  our  rea(h'i-H  tlie  following 
llm  of  the  building  erei-ted  for  its  n<'connnodation,  as  comhining  in  a  highly 
■ecCMftit  manner  oil  the  essential  reiiuln^nients  of  an  institiition  designed  for  a 
Hbimal  School,  composed  of  pupil-tt-achers  of  both  si'-\es,  aiul  f.»r  Si-liools  of 
FtacCice  and  Illustration,  made  up  of  lioys  and  girU  distributed  into  several 
cbnCB,  or  flchools,  noconllng  to  age  and  attainments.     It  will  atVonI  u.<reful  hintii 
ftr  the  construction  and  nmingoment  of  houses  for  gradinl  sc;ho^»ls.    The  mar- 
ginal references  and  notes  render  any  extended  descrijttion  unnecvssary.     Tlie 
Cdlowing  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  excellencies  of  this  structure. 

"1.  Symmetry  of  form,  location,  arrnngement.  and  tliniensions.  On  the  lirst 
floor,  every  room  has  its  couuterpart  in  all  these  ri'si>»'cts:  and  the  s«une  prin- 
C^de  was  carried  out  in  each  of  the  three  stories,  so  thr  as  the  nature  of  the 
CMS  would  admit.  It  was  neccssjirv  to  provide  for  (>iich  sex  separately,  except 
'When  under  tlie  direct  snpen'ision  of  an  otUcer  of  the  school.  This  object,  it 
'WHl  be  eecn,  has  l>cen  fully  attained,  without  departing  in  any  case,  from  the 
tVindamentol  ideas  of  8impli<:ity  and  imity. 

"2.  Kvery  apartment  is  in  its  pro] )cr  place.  Its  location,  fonn.  and  dimensions 
'Were  determinod  )»y  the  particular  uses  to  which  it  was  to  be  applied.  Kor  ex- 
ample: the  four  clothcH  and  wash  rtK)ma  are  on  the  first  floor,  in«ne<liately  ad- 
joining the  respective  entrances  of  the  foiu:  classes  of  pui)ils  to  bo  aa'ommoda- 
ted  thereby.  Tho  rooms  for  tho  Mo<iel  S»:hool  are  also  on  tho  first  floor,  to  avoid 
the  disorder  and  ineonvenionoo  attendant  u|)on  the  jiswnt  and  descent  of  flights 
of  Ptaira  by  large  nundwrs  of  childR'n.  Tho  cla.ss  4)r  ret-itation  rooms  of  tho 
Komial  School  are  systematiwdly  arranged  an<l  apiKnlinmyl  anumg  thi*  threo 
■everal  stories  of  the  building,  in  order  to  avoid  crowds,  and  tlie  in<'onveuieneo 
of  fre([uently  concentrating  a  hirge  number  of  pers<»ns  in  the  same  story.  The 
awemhly  room  is  on  the  seconcl  or  middle  floor ;  and  thus  no  class  is  required 
to  ascend  or  descend  more  than  cme  flight  of  stairs.  The  rcceptiijn  n>«»ni  and 
Kbranr  arc  on  the  same  flcKjr,  near  at  hiuid.  and  ensv  of  acc(?ss,  while  tlie  reel- 
tfttion  rooms  of  the  Principal  and  Vicf  Principal  are  inunedialely  adjacent  to, 
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and  separated  from  the  assembly  room,  by  a  glass  partition.  Tlie  lecture  room, 
corresponding  in  form  and  size  to  the  assembly  room,  is  in  the  third  story,  di- 
rectly over  the  latter,  because  less  used,  and  when  used,  it  requires  to  be  well 
ventilated,  and  well  removed  from  the  annoyances  of  the  street. 

"  3.  The  various  class,  lecture,  and  other  rooms,  are  large,  airy,  well-lighted, 
and  in  every  respect  commodious,  and  well  provided  with  the  most  approved 
black-boards  or  slates. 

*'  4.  The  means  of  ingre-ss  and  egress  are  ample ;  there  being  four  entrances  for 
the  pupils,  besides  one  for  visitors,  and  four  flights  of  stairs  corresponding  thereto, 
each  separate  from  and  indej>endent  of  the  others,  leading  to  every  story  of  the 
building.  There  are  also  four  doors  from  the  two  principal  rooms,  connecting 
directly  with  these  stairways.  By  means  of  this  arrangement,  the  largest  audi- 
ence which  these  rooms  could  contain,  may,  if  needful,  be  safely  discliarged  in 
from  three  to  four  minutes ;  also  the  general  movements  of  the  school,  such  as 
the  passage  to  and  from  recitations  and  lectures,  the  assemblage  and  dismissal 
of  the  pupils,  &c,  can  be  effected  with  ease,  promptitude,  order,  and  precision. 

"  6.  The  apartments  are  well  heated  and  well  ventilated.  The  furnaces,  four 
in  number,  and  of  the  first  class,  are  located  at  the  ends  and  sides  of  the  main 
building,  thus  securing  an  equable  distribution  of  heat  to  every  part.  In  gen- 
eral, the  ventiducts  pass  upward  from  each  apartment,  opposite  the  hot-air 
flues,  and  aU  of  them  terminate  in  an  air-chamber  in  the  attic.  This  air-chamber 
is,  when  necessary,  to  be  suppUed  with  heat  from  a  small  furnace  for  that  pur- 
pose in  the  basement,  by  a  single  flue.  The  contained  air  is  thus  rarefied,  pas- 
sing upward  and  outward  through  the  ventilator  in  the  roof  A  partial  vacuum 
is  thus  formed  in  the  air-chamber,  and  a  current  is  at  once  estabhshed  from  each 
apartment  through  the  ventiducts  to  it,  insuring  an  effective  ventilation,  and  a 
full  supply  of  pure  and  healthy  atmosphere  for  respiration. 

"  6.  Kach  story  is  supphcd  with  an  abundance  of  water  in  both  fh)nt  and  rear, 
either  for  purposes  of  cleanliness,  or  for  the  extinguishment  of  fires,  should  any 
occur.  The  halls  and  stairways,  the  Hbrary  and  trustees'  or  reception  room,  the 
laboratory  and  lecture  rooms,  are  all  furnished  with  gas,  which  renders  them 
eligible  for  evening  use,  should  such  be  required. 

"  7.  For  the  uses  to  which  it  is  to  be  apphed,  the  building  is  of  unsurpassed 
strength  and  durability.  In  short,  it  is  believed  that  in  all  its  appointments, 
this  building  leaves  little  to  be  desired  in  respect  to  simplicity,  convenience,  and 
adaptation  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  designed." 

FARXUM   PREPARATORY    SCHOOL. 

Among  the  liberal  offers  made  by  individuals  and  associations,  to  induce  the 
Trustees  of  the  State  Normal  School  to  locate  the  Institution  in  their  respective 
towns,  was  one  by  Mr.  Paul  Famum  of  Beverly.  He  offered  to  place  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Board,  for  the  use  of  the  School,  for  a  period  of  five  years,  a 
brick  edifice  of  ample  dimensions,  to  be  built  and  furnished  upon  the  most  ap- 
proved plan,  and  also  an  elegant  and  commodious  dwelling  house,  free  of  rent, 
for  the  use  of  the  Principal.  The  cost  of  the  two  buildings  was  to  l)e  about 
$20,000.  This  offer  was  declined  on  account  of  the  superior  claims  of  Trenton, 
as  the  capital  of  the  State,  where  the  operations  of  the  Normal  School,  with  its 
improved  metliods  of  instruction  and  discipline,  would  be  under  the  constant  no- 
tice of  the  Legislature, — but  it  has  been  accepted  for  a  State  Prep€iratory  Normal 
School,  of  which  we  will  give  an  account  in  an  early  number. 
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BALTIMORE  PUBUC  LIBRARY,  LECTURES,  AND  GALLERY  OF  FINE  ARTS. 

We  copy  the  following  article  from  the  National  Intelligencer.  The  letter 
of  Mr.  Pcabody  needs  no  further  introduction,  or  this  act  of  munificent  liberality 
any  words  of  commendation. 

MUNIFICENT  DONATION  BY  GEORGE  PEABODT. 

By  the  subjoined  letter  our  readers  will  be  apprised  of  nn  act  no  less  munifi- 
cent in  its  design  than  graceful  in  the  simple  and  unostentatious  manner  of  its 
execution.  Mr.  Peabody,  already  illustrious  for  the  elegant  hospitality  with 
which  he  delights  to  honor  his  countrymen  wlion  abroad,  seems  to  liave  returned 
to  our  midst  only  to  give  new  and  more  enduring  expression  to  the  promptings 
of  that  liberal  heart  which,  in  the  language  of  the  Holy  Book,  devisc>th  liberal 
things.  Such  a  benefaction  as  tliat  we  are  now  called  to  record,  sheds  a  lustre 
not  only  on  the  name  of  the  donor,  but  also  on  that  common  humanity  which  it 
adorns.  Reviving  as  it  does  the  best  recollections  wliich  have  g^ven  to  the 
name  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici  its  truest  and  most  imperishable  fame,  this  noble 
beneficence,  we  can  not  doubt,  will  remain,  like  his,  a  blessing  to  nutold  gene- 
rations, and  deserve  to  be  cited  as  one  of  those  acts  wliich  always  mark  and 
illustrate  the  age  in  which  they  appear. 

Baltimore,  February  12,  1857. 

Gkntlemen:  In  pursuance  of  a  purpose  long  entertained  by  me,  and  which 
I  communicated  to  some  of  you  more  than  two  years  ago,  I  have  detennined, 
without  further  delay,  to  estabhsh  and  endow  an  Institute  in  this  city,  which  I 
lio])e  may  become  iLseful  toward  the  improvement  of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
culture  of  the  inhabitants  of  Baltimore,  and  c*ollatcrally  to  those  of  the  State, 
and  also  toward  the  enlargement  and  diffusion  of  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts. 

My  wishes  in  req^ard  to  the  scoi>e  and  character  of  this  Institute  are  known  to 
some  of  you  through  a  personal  communication  of  my  purpose.  In  the  sequel 
of  that  letter  I  shall  further  advert  to  this  subject. 

In  j>resenting  to  you  the  object  I  propose,  I  wish  you  to  understand  that  the 
details  proper  to  iU  organiz;ition  and  govermnent  and  its  future  control  and 
conduct,  1  submit  to  yoiu"  judgment  and  discretion ;  and  the  perpetuity  of  tliat 
control  I  confide  to  you  and  your  successors,  to  be  appointed  in  the  manner 
prescribed  in  this  letter. 

I  request  you  to  iu.x:opt  this  trust  as  my  friends,  amongst  whom  I  hope  there 
will  ever  be  found  the  utmost  harmony  and  concert  of  action  in  all  that  relates 
to  the  achievement  of  the  good  which  it  is  my  aim  to  secure  to  the  city. 

You  and  your  successors  will  constitute  forever  a  board  of  trustees,  twenty- 
five  in  number,  to  be  maintained  in  perpetual  succession,  for  the  accomplirfi- 
ment,  preservation,  and  supervision  of  the  purposes  for  which  the  institute  is  to 
be  established.  To  you  and  your  successors,  therefore,  I  hereby  givo  full  and 
exclusive  power  to  do  whatsoever  you  may  deem  most  advisable  for  the  foun- 
dation, organization,  and  management  of  the  proposed  Institute,  and  to  that  end 
I  give  to  you,  and  will  place  at  your  disposal,  to  be  paid  to  you  as  you  may  re- 
quire, for  the  present,  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  to  be  expended  by  you  in 
such  manner  as  vou  mav  determine  to  be  most  conducive  to  the  effective  and 
early  establishment  and  future  maintenance  and  support  of  such  an  Institute  as 
you  may  deem  best  adapt4)d  to  fulfill  my  intentions  as  expressed  in  this  letter. 

In  the  general  scheme  and  organiziition  of  the  Institute  I  wish  to  provide — 

FirsL  For  an  extensive  library,  to  be  well  furnished  in  every  department  of 
knowledge  and  of  the  most  approved  literature,  which  is  to  be  maintained  for 
the  free  use  of  all  persons  who  may  desire  to  ccmsult  it,  and  be  supplied  with 
every  proper  convenience  for  daily  reference  and  study,  within  appointed  hours 
of  the  week  days  of  every  year.  It  sliould  consist  of  the  best  works  on  every 
subject  embraced  within  the  scope  of  its  plan,  and  jis  compUftoly  adapted  as  the 
means  at  your  command  may  allow  to  satisfy  the  researches  of  students  who 
may  be  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  not  ordinarily  attainable  in  the 
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piiTate  libraries  of  the  country.  It  should  bo  guarded  and  preserved  from 
abase,  and  rendered  efficient  for  the  purposes  I  contemplate  in  its  establishment, 
bj  such  regolationa  as  the  judgment  and  experience  of  the  trustees  may  adopt 
or  ipprove.  I  recommend,  in  referi>nce  to  such  regulations,  that  it  shall  not  be 
ooostnicted  upon  the  plan  of  a  circulating  library ;  and  that  tlio  books  sIuiU  not 
be  allowed  to  be  taken  out  of  the  building,  except  in  very  special  cases,  and  in 
aooordance  with  roles  adapted  to  them  as  exceptional  privilegos. 

Smmd.  I  desire  that  ample  provision  and  accommodation  be  made  for  the 

regialar  periodical  delivery,  at  the  proper  season  in  each  year,  of  lectures  by  the 

most  capable  and  accomplished  scholars  and  men  of  science  within  the  power  of 

the  trustees  to  procure.    These  lectures  should  be  directed  to  instqiction  in 

aoeooe.  art,  and  literature.    They  should  be  estoblislicd  with  such  regulations 

u,  in  the  judgment  of  the  trustees,  shall  be  most  ellcctuol  to  secure  tlic  benefits 

expected  from  them;    and  should,  under  proper  and  ucceasury  restrictions 

adapted  to  preserve  g^ood  order  and  guard  against  abuse,  be  open  to  the  resort  of 

the  respectable  inhabitants  of  both  si'xes  of  the  city  and  State :  such  prices  of  ad- 

misBion  t)eing  required  as  may  serve  to  defray  a  portion  of  the  necessary  expense 

of  maintaining  the  lectures  without  impairing  their  usefulness  to  the  conmmuity. 

In  connection  with  this  provision,  I  desire  that  the  truHtees,  in  order  to  en- 

ooorage  and  reward  merit,  should  adopt  a  regulation  by  which  a  numl)er  of  the 

graduates  of  the  public  high  schools  of  the  city,  not  exceeding  fifty  of  each  sex, 

in  each  year,  who  sliall  have  obtained  by  their  proficiency  in  their  studies  and 

good  behavior,  certificates  of  merit  from  the  commissioners  or  superintending 

authorities  of  the  schools  to  which  they  may  bo  attached,  may,  by  virtue  or 

such  certificates,  be  entitled,  as  an  honorary  mark  of  distinction,  to  free  admia- 

sioD  to  the  lectures  for  one  term  or  season  afler  obUuuing  the  certificates. 

I  also  desire  that,  for  the  same  purpose  of  encouraging  merit,  the  trustees 
shall  make  suitable  provisions  for  an  annual  grant  of  twelve  hundred  dollars,  of 
which  five  hundred  shall  be  distributed  every  year  in  money  prizes,  graduated 
according  to  merit,  of  sums  not  lops  than  fifty  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred 
for  each  prize,  to  be  given  to  such  graduates  of  the  public  male  high  schools 
now  existing,  or  which  may  hereafter  be  established,  as  sliall  in  each  year,  upon 
examination  and  certificate  of  the  school  commissioners,  or  other  persons  having 
the  chief  superintendence  of  the  same,  be  adjudged  most  wortiiy,  from  their 
fideUty  to  their  studies,  their  attainments,  their  moral  deportment,  and  their 
personal  habits  of  cleanliness  and  propriety  of  manners ;  the  sum  of  two  hun- 
dred dollars  to  be  appropriated  to  the  purchase  in  every  year  of  gold  medals  of 
two  degrees,  of  which  ten  shall  be  of  the  value  of  ten  dollars  each,  and  twenty 
of  the  value  of  five  dollars  each,  to  be  annually  distributed  to  the  most  merito- 
rious of  the  graduating  classes  of  the  public  female  high  schools ;  these  prizes 
to  be  adjudged  for  the  same  merit  and  under  the  like  regulations  as  the  prizes  to 
be  given  to  the  graduates  of  the  male  high  schools.  The  remaining  five  hun- 
dred dollars  to  bo  in  like  manner  distributed  in  money  prizes,  as  provided  above 
for  the  graduates  of  the  male  high  schools,  in  the  same  amounts  respectively,  to 
the  yearly  graduates  in  the  school  of  design  attached  to  the  Mechanics'  Institute 
of  this  city.  To  render  tliis  annual  distribution  of  prizes  effective  to  the  end  I 
have  in  view,  I  desire  that  the  trustees  shall  digest,  propose,  and  adopt  all  such 
roles  and  provisions,  and  procure  tlie  corresponding  regulations  on  tlio  part  of 
the  public  institutions  referred  to,  as  they  may  deem  necessary  to  accomplish 
the  object 

Third.  I  wish,  also,  that  the  Institute  shall  embrace  within  its  plan  an  acad- 
emy of  music,  adapted,  in  the  most  effective  manner,  to  difiuse  and  cultivate  a 
taste  for  that,  the  most  refining  of  all  the  arts.  By  providing  a  capacious  and 
suitably  fiimished  saloon,  the  facilities  necessary  to  the  best  exhibitions  of  tho 
vt,  the  means  of  studying  its  principles  and  practising  its  compositions,  and 
periodical  oonoerts,  aided  by  the  best  talent  and  most  emmeut  skill  within  theu* 
iQeans  to  procure,  the  trustees  may  promote  the  purpose  to  which  I  propose  to 
derote  this  department  of  tho  Institute.  They  will  make  all  such  regulations  aa, 
in  their  judgment,  are  most  Kkely  to  render  tho  academy  of  music  the  instrument 
of  permanent  good  to  the  society  of  tho  city.  As  it  will  necessarily  incur  con- 
siderable expense  for  its  support,  I  desire  that  it  may  be,  in  part,  jnistained  by 
Wch  charges  of  admission  to  its  privileges  as  tho  trustees  may  consider  proper, 
>Qd  at  the  same  time  compatible  with  my  design  to  render  it  useful  to  the  com- 
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monitj.  And  I  suggest  for  their  conaidemtion  tho  propriety  of  regolating  the 
conditions  of  an  annual  membership  of  the  academy,  as  well  as  the  terms  of 
occat^nal  admission  to  the  saloon,  if  they  sliould  consider  it  expedient  at  aiiy 
tune  to  extend  the  privilege  of  admission  beyond  the  number  of  those  who  mij 
be  enrolled  as  members. 

Fourth.  I  contemplate  with  great  satisfaction  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  improye- 
ment  of  the  taste,  and  through  it  the  moral  elevation  of  the  character  of  the 
society  of  Baltimore,  the  establishment  of  a  gallery  of  art  in  the  department  of 
painting  and  statuary.  It  is  therefore  my  wish  that  such  a  gallery  should  be 
included  in  the  plan  of  tlie  institute,  and  that  spacious  and  appropriate  provision 
be  made  for  it.  It  should  be  suppUed  to  such  an  extent  as  may  be  practicable 
with  the  works  of  the  best  masters,  and  be  placed  under  such  reg^ations  as 
shall  secure  free  access  to  it,  during  stated  i)eriod8  of  every  year,  by  all  orderly 
and  ri.>spectjible  persons  who  may  take  an  interest  in  works  of  this  kind ;  and 
particularly  that  imder  wholesome  restraints  to  preserve  good  order  and  deoorons 
deportment,  it  may  be  rendore<l  instructive  to  artists  in  the  pursuit  of  tlwir  pe- 
culiar studios  and  in  affording  them  opportunity  to  make  drawings  and  copies 
from  the  works  it  may  contain. 

As  annual  or  periodical  exhibitions  of  paintings  and  statuary  are  calculotedi 
in  my  opinion,  to  aiford  equiil  gratification  and  instruction  to  the  oommuni^, 
and  may  serve  to  supply  a  valuable  fund  for  the  enrichment  of  the  gallery,  I 
suggest  to  tho  trustees  tho  establishment  of  such  exhibitions,  so  ikr  as  they  may 
find  it  practicable,  from  the  resources  within  their  reach. 

lAtsUy.  I  desire  that  ample  and  convcni(^nt  accommodation  may  be  made  in 
the  building  of  the  Institute  for  tho  use  of  the  Maryland  Historical  Society,  of 
which  I  am  and  have  long  been  a  memVjer.  It  is  my  wish  tliat  that  society 
shoulil  iKjrmanently  occupy  its  appropriate  rooms  as  soon  as  tliey  are  provided, 
and  should,  at  the  proper  time  when  this  can  be  done,  bo  appointed  by  the 
trustees  to  be  the  guardian  and  protector  of  the  pro[>erty  of  the  Institute ;  and 
that,  if  it  accept  this  duty,  and,  in  conformity  to  my  wi^  shall  move  into  and 
take  possession  of  the  apartments  designed  fur  its  use,  it  shall  also  be  requested 
and  empowered  to  assume  the  maniigement  and  administration  of  the  operations 
of  the  several  departments,  as  the  same  shall  be  estjiblished  and  organized  by 
the  trustees ;  that  it  shall,  at  a  proper  time  in  ever}'  year,  appoint  from  its  own 
members  appropriate  and  efficient  committees,  to  be  charged  respectively  with 
the  arrangement  and  direction  of  the  oi)erations  and  conduct  of  each  department 
in  the  functions  assigned  to  each,  by  the  trustees :  that,  in  the  performance  of 
these  duties,  it  shall  keep  in  view  the  purposes  whi(.'h  it  is  my  aim  to  promote, 
give  due  attention  to  tho  details  necessary  to  accomplish  them,  and  adopt  suit- 
able measures  to  execute  the  plan  of  organization  m^ule  by  the  trustees,  and 
carry  into  full  and  useful  effect  my  intentions  as  disclosed  in  this  letter. 

The  tru^te(?8,  afler  the  Historical  Society  shall  have  accepted  these  dutaes^ 
shall,  nevertheless,  possess  a  full  and  complete  vLsitorijd  power  over  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  society  touching  the  subjects  I  have  confided  to  the  board.  To 
guard  against  misapprehension  which  might  lead  to  a  conflict  between  these 
ixHiiea,  I  beg  it  to  be  understood  that  in  this  arrangement  I  intend  the  power 
of  the  board  to  be  adapted  to  the  organization  and  general  direction  of  the  de- 
partments, and  that  of  the  society  to  their  operations  and  conduct,  in  conformity 
with  such  organization  and  general  direction.  I  hope  that  the  board  of  trustees 
and  the  society,  will  alwa3's  act  in  the  dWharge  of  the  flmctions  which  I  have 
assigned  to  them  respectively  with  a  liberal  spirit  of  concert  and  cooi)eration, 
and  with  a  harmonious  and  united  determination  to  render  the  Institute  an 
agency  of  enduring  benefit  to  the  community  in  which  it  is  placed. 

If  there  be  any  legal  incjipa(;ity  in  tho  Marjiand  Historical  Society  to  assume 
and  pcrrfbrm  tho  duties  which  it  is  my  wish  it  should  undertake,  the  trustees  wiH 
be  careful  to  wait  until  that  impediment  is  removed  by  the  grant  of  proper 
power  to  that  end  by  tlie  Legislature,  before  they  commit  these  duties  to  that 
body.  And  if,  at  any  time  hereafter,  that  society  shall  become  extinct,  it  will 
be  the  duty  of  the  trustees  then  existing,  to  assume  to  them.«elves  the  minis- 
tration and  management  of  the  several  d^^partmcnts  of  the  Institute  in  the  de- 
tails I  have  hero  assigned  to  the  care  of  the  society. 

The  trustees  will  make  sucli  provisions  out  of  the  moneys  I  have  now  placed 
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^  their  disposal,  and  out  of  such  as  I  may  boreafb^r  f^ve  them,  as  may  be  neces- 
sary  ^r  the  purchase  of  the  ground  and  the  enaction  of  the  building  for  the 
XoStltutef  and  will  also,  in  due  time,  make  all  suitable  provisions  for  the  invest- 
ment of  the  several  sums  require<l  for  the  n*pair,  prcstTvation,  and  insurance  of 
the  buiUling  and  other  property  connected  with  it ;  for  its  fuel,  lijrhtinjr,  and 
furniture ;  for  the  service  of  the  librar}'  and  apartments  belonginfr  to  it ;  for  the 
yearly  purchase  of  books;  for  the  service,  m.inajrcmcnt,  ami  exjK'nso  of  the 
lecture  department ;  for  the  chargi*  and  supiK>rt  of  the  acjwlemy  of  music ;  for 
thesapport,  maintenance,  and  ^i<hial  increase  of  the  pUlerj'  of  art!<;  for  the 
sapply  of  the  yearly  prizes  to  the  ^rraduates  of  the  hig^h  schools  and  the  school  of 
design;  and  for  all  proper  contingent  or  incidental  expenses  of  the  Institute,  in 
wli^ver  branch  the  same  may  be  needed.     In  the  performance  of  this  duty  I 
indi  them  to  make  a  specific  designation  of  the  fiiiid  appropriatinl  to  each  de- 
partment as  well  as  of  that  for  the  general  service  of  all,  and  that  tliose  several 
iq>propriation8  be  made  in  such  proiK)rtions  as  the  necessity  of  ea<'h  d(?partment 
may  require,  and  the  means  at  tlie  disposal  of  the  tnistees  may  allow.     And  it 
is  also  my  wish,  in  connection  with  this  subje<'t  of  the  funds  I  have  directed  to 
be  supplied,  that  they,  as  well  as  what  I  may  hereafter  supply,  shall  always  be 
held  under  the  control  and  guardianship  of  the  trustees,  in  conformity  with 
SQch  regulations  as  they  may  adopt  for  their  preser\'ation,  appropriation,  and 
investment,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  administration  of  the  trust ;  and  that  whep 
the  Maryland  Historical  Society  shall  a8.Munic  the  management  of  the  depart- 
ments as  I  have  mentioned  above,  the  trustees  shall  put  at  its  disposal,  in  each 
year,  the  amount  they  shall  have  appropriatcnl  for  eacli  service,  as  herein  before 
required,  to  be  disbursed  by  the  wwiety  according  to  its  ap)N)inted  destination. 

These,  gentlemen,  are  the  gc»neral  instructions  I  have  to  impart  to  you  for 

JWir  guidance  in  the  lalwrious  duties  I  have  conmiitted  to  your  care.     You  will 

perceive  that  my  design  is  to  establish  an  Institute  which  shall  in  some  degree 

*^nister  to  the  benefit  of  every  portion  of  the  community  of  Baltimore ; 

^*uch  shall  supply  the  means  of  pursuing  the  aeiiuirement  of  knowledge  and 

I*®  study  of  art  to  every  emulous  student  of  either  sex  who  may  be  impelled 

py  the  laudable  desire  of  improvement  to  seek  it ;  which  shall  lumish  inccnt- 

ires  to  the  ambition  of  meritorious  youth  in  the  public  schools,  and  in  that  use- 

™J  School  of  design  under  the  charge  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  by  providing 

7f  tho8o  who  excel  a  reward,  which  I  hope  will  be  found  to  be  not  only  a 

•J»en  of  honorary  distinction,  but  also  a  timely  contributi(m  toward  the  means 

^/^be  worthy  candidate  who  shall  win  it,  for  the  conmiencement  of  a  success- 

[jp  Oareer  in  life;  which  shall  aflbrd  opp^)rtunity  to  those  whom  fortune  has 

PJ^S^ed  with  leisure  to  cultivate  those  kindly  Uberalizing  art^  that  embellish  the 

rr^''*cter  by  improving  the  perception  of  the  V»eautiful  and  the  true,  and  which, 

v^  Habituating  the  mind  to  the  contemplation  of  the  l)est  works  of  genius,  ren- 

J^*"^  it  more  friendly  and  generous  toward  the  sua'oss  of  deserving  artists  in 

^^ir  early  endeavor  after  fame. 

.  ^or  the  fultilling  and  preserving  the  trust  I  have  confided  to  you,  my  wish 
**  that  you,  gentlemen,  or  as  many  of  you  as  may  accept  this  appointment,  will 
^^t  together  at  as  early  a  day  as  may  be  convenient  for  you,  and  take  such 
^^asures  for  your  own  organization  and  government  as  you  may  find  necessary, 
^J^ing  a  record  of  your  acceptiin(!e  and  of  all  the  proceedings  you  may  adopt ; 
^t  if  your  full  number  of  twenty-five  should  be  rendered  incompetent  by  the 
J^ftisal  of  any  of  you  to  accept  the  appointment,  you  will,  as  soon  as  practica- 
hle,  fill  the  same  by  the  selection  of  the  necessary  number  from  a  list  of  two 
Jjtindred  names  from  the  ranks  of  your  most  worthy  fellow-citizens,  which  I 
'herewith  furnish  you,  and  which  list  I  desire  y|u  to  enter  upon  your  record  for 
*^ture  use. 

I  also  desire  and  request,  that  if  at  any  time  hereafter,  during  the  life  of  the 
present  generation,  vacancies  should  occur  in  your  number  of  twenty -five,  by 
^th,  resignation,  incapacity  to  serve,  or  removal  from  the  State,  you  and  your 
successors  will  fill  such  vacancies,  by  judicious  selections  from  the  list  above 
taentioned,  of  such  person  or  persons  therein  named  as  may  then  be  li\'ing  and 
Oiay  bo  qualified,  by  capacity  and  good  standing  in  the  community,  to  perform 
the  duties  required ;  and  when,  in  after  times,  thw  generation  shall  have  passed 
&way,  I  desire  that  your  successors  may  be  preser^-ed  by  the  appointment  to 
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vacant  places  in  your  board  of  such  of  jour  sons,  or  the  sons  of  those  on  the 
list  I  have  given  you,  as  may  then  be  accessible  to  the  choice  of  your  succeaaon^ 
and  may  be  worthy,  from  their  personal  qualifications  and  good  repute  in  Balti- 
more, to  assume  the  charge  of  the  Institute,  And,  finally,  when  these  sooroes 
shall  fail,  I  desire  that  the  succession  in  the  board  of  trustees  shall  be  ever 
maintained  by  the  careful  selection,  fix>m  time  to  time,  of  such  eminent  and 
capable  citizens  of  Baltimore  as  may  be  willing  to  administer  to  the  service  of 
this  community  by  tlie  devotion  of  a  portion  of  tlieir  time  to  a  work  which  I 
earnestly  hope  may  bo  found  to  be,  both  in  the  influence  of  its  example,  and  hi 
the  direct  administration  of  its  purpose,  a  long,  fiiiitful,  and  prosperous  benefiK^ 
tion  to  the  good  people  of  Baltimore. 

I  must  not  omit  to  impress  upon  you  a  suggestion  for  the  government  of  tin 
Institute,  which  I  deem  to  be  of  the  highest  moment,  and  which  I  desire  shidi 
be  ever  present  to  the  view  of  the  board  of  trustees.  My  earnest  wish  to  pro- 
mote, at  all  times,  a  spirit  of  harmony  and  good-will  in  society,  my  aversion  to 
intolerance,  bigotry,  and  party  rancor,  and  my  enduring  resj>ect  and  love  ht 
the  happy  institutions  of  our  prosperous  Republic,  impel  me  to  express  the  wish 
that  the  Institute  I  have  proposed  to  you  shall  always  be  strictly  guarded  against 
tlie  possibility  of  being  made  a  theatre  for  the  dissemination  or  discussion  of 
sectarian  theology  or  party  politics ;  that  it  shall  never  minister,  in  any  maiuMr 
whatever,  to  political  dissension,  to  infidelity,  to  visionary  theories  of  a  pro- 
tended philosophy,  which  may  be  aimed  at  the  subversion  of  the  approved  mords 
of  society ;  that  it  shall  never  lend  its  aid  or  influence  to  the  propagation  of 
opinions  tending  to  create  or  encourage  sectional  jealousies  in  our  happy  coim- 
try,  or  which  may  lead  to  the  alienation  of  the  people  of  one  State  or  section  of 
the  Union  from  those  of  another ;  but  that  it  shall  be  so  conducted,  throughout 
Its  whole  career,  as  to  teach  political  and  rehgious  charity,  toleration,  and  benef^ 
icence,  and  prove  iti^elf  to  be,  in  all  contingencies  and  conditions,  the  true  friend 
of  our  inestimable  Union,  of  the  salutary  institutions  of  free  Government,  and 
of  liberty  regulated  by  law.  I  enjoin  these  precepts  upon  the  board  of  trustees 
and  their  successors  forever,  for  their  invariable  observance  and  enforcement  in 
the  administration  of  the  duties  I  have  confided  to  them. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  I  have  only  to  express  my  wish  that,  in  the  ooa- 
struction  of  the  buildhig  you  are  to  erect,  you  will  allow  space  for  fiiture  addi- 
tions in  case  they  may  l)e  found  necessary ;  and  that,  in  its  plan,  style  of  archi- 
tecture, and  adaptation  to  its  various  uses,  it  may  be  worthy  of  the  purposes  to 
which  it  is  detlicated,  and  may  serve  to  embellish  a  city  whose  prosperity,  I 
trust,  wi^  ever  be  distinguished  by  an  equal  growth  in  knowledge  and  virtue. 

I  am,  with  great  resi)ect,  your  ftiend, 

George  Pbabodt. 


Wm.  E.  Mayhew, 
John  f.  Kennedy, 
Chaa.  J.  M.  Katon, 
Tliomas  Swann, 
George  Brown, 
John  B.  Morria 
S.  Owings  HoffVnan, 
G.  W.  Bumap, 
Wm.  n.  D.  C.  Wright, 
Josias  Pennington, 
Wm.  McKim, 
David  S.  WUson, 
John  M.  Gordon, 


Sam.  W.  Smith, 
Chauncey  Brooks, 
Wm.  F.  Murdoch, 
p:noch  Pratt, 
J.  Mason  Campbell, 
Geo.  W.  Brown, 
Galloway  Cheston, 
Geo.  P.  Tiffiany, 
Wm.  Prescott  Smith, 
Chas.  Bradenbaugh, 
Edw.  M.  Greenway,  Jr., 
Wm.  0.  Shaw. 


While  engaged  in  devising  this  munificent  gift  for  Baltimore,  Mr.  Peabody 
did  not  forget  his  native  town— but  as  a  birth-day  present,  sent  a  check  for  the 
sum  of  ten  Ihousand  dollars  to  establish  a  Branch  Institute  in  that  part  of  the 
town  of  old  Danvers  which  now  constitutes  a  town  by  itaelC 
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BELGIUM. 

UmBKATIOSAL  PBILAXTBBOPIO  CONGRESS  AT  BBU88KL8. 

Wi  abridge  the  following  notice  of  the  International  Philanthropic  Con- 
gWBfiom  "  7%«  Lahortr'i  Friend,'*  of  Nov.  29,  1856  : 

Tbe  dttingg  of  the  Congress  commenced  on  Monday,  the  15th,  and  closetl 
on  Saturday,  the  20th  of  Sept.,  1856,  in  the  Public  Hall  of  the  Academic 
Bojale  dea  Sdences  et  dcs  Beaux-Arts,  and  during  sevgral  of  the  sittings 
nunj  ladies  oocnpied  the  side  seats,  particularly  on  the  occanion  wlien  His 
Majesty  and  the  Duke  of  Brabant  honored  the  Cungress  with  their  presence. 

The  number  of  members  amounted  to  upwards  of  200,  more  than  180  of 
whom  were  non-residents,  including  representatives  from  most  jmrts  of 
Eorope.  On  the  first  day  after  the  readuig  of  the  list  of  adherents  by  M. 
IHiqwtiaaz,  the  Secretary,  an  elo<iuent  opening  address  was  delivered  by 
the  President,  M.  Charles  Rogier,  formerly  Minister  of  the  Interior  ;  and 
nrious  members  stated  the  progress  of  philanthropic  efibrta  in  the  different 
oonntriea  which  they  represented. 

The  CoDgreas  was  then  divided  into  three  Sections,  and  the  morning 
■ittiogs  were  devoted  to  the  separate  consideration  of  the  subjects  in  Com- 
Buttees  and  Sub-committees,  or  Commissions  ;  the  afternoon  being  appro- 
PiiiUed  to  the  united  reception  and  discussion  of  the  various  Reports  of  the 
■^eral  Sections,  as  presented  to  the  general  body. 

^^  first  Section  treated  of  Alimentary  Substances  in  their  relation  to 

Agriculture, 
^e  second  Section  treated  of  Alimentary  Substances  in  their  relation  to 
Political  and  Charitable  Economy. 

Under  this  head  was  claased  the  question  of  the  abuse  of  strong 
drinks,  regarded  in  the  double  light  of  the  loss  of  nutritive  sub- 
stances employed  in  their  manufacture,  and  their  influence  on  the 
health  and  morality  of  the  Working  Classes. 

The  enconragement  and  the  creation  of  a  spirit  of  forethought  and 
saving  amongst  workmen,  and  the  institutions  intended  to  &vor  and 
to  create  such  a  spirit. 

The  means  of  preventing  the  inordinate  increase  of  population, 
and  especially  the  regular  and  permanent  organization  of  emigration. 
*^e  third  Section  treated  of  Alimentary  Substances  viewed  in  6ieir  re- 
lationship to  Scientific  and  Industrial  Operations,  Processes,  and  In- 
ventions, adapted  to  facilitate  and  to  bring  to  perfection  Mannal 
lAbor  ;  to  render  heaRhy  certain  industrial  pursuits  ;  and  to  prevent 
accidents  :  the  improvement  of  the  Dwellings,  of  the  Furniture  and 
Clothes,  of  the  Working  Classes. 

*ke  Programme  prepared  by  the  Committee  of  Organisation  contained, 
^"^^ct  each  of  the  preceding  Sections  or  Divisions,  a  very  detailed  and 
^*^fully-prepared  analysis,  subdivided  into  about  fifty  heads,  indicating 
■*^*  leading  features  of  the  subjects  to  be  considered. 

Oyer  the  several  Sections  Presidents  were  appointed. 
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In  the  first  Section — Count  A&rivabenb  (Belgium)  and  the  Yiaoouar  bb 

Caumoxt  (BVance). 
In  the  second  Section — Monsixub  Liedtb,  Minister  of  St^te. 

Vhe-Presidenta  —  PaorsasoK  Scuubkbt  (Prussia),  M.   WoLOWHU 
(France). 
In  the  third  Section — ^The  Right  Honorable  William  Cowfib,  M.  P., 
assisted  hy  M.  Visschsbs  (Belgium). 

We  give  an  abridgment  of  the  addresses  which  appear  most  likely  to 
interest  our  readers,  and  to  convey  a  general  idea  of  the  proceedings  at  the 
Congress. 

The  President,  M.  Chablks  Boqieb,  in  his  opening  address,  said — 

Gentlemen,  the  Statistical  Congress  of  1853,  taking  up  an  idea  presented 
to  the  **Congrd8  P^nitcntiaire"  of  1847,  unanimously  enunciated  the  idea 
of  seeing,  at  some  early  period,  united  in  a  general  Congress,  the  men  who,  In 
different  countries,  occupy  themselves  with  questions  relating  to  the  phy#- 
cal,  the  moral,  and  the  intellectual  improvement  of  the  Working  Plniisnn 
and  of  the  Poor.  This,  then,  is  the  order  of  the  day  transmitted  to  thdz 
successors  by  the  members  of  the  Statistical  Society. 

It  was  left  to  us  to  consider  the  order  in  which  it  would  be  most  suitable 
to  take  up  these  questions,  and  we  have  not  hesitated  in  giving  the  priority 
to  those  which  relate  to  the  material  life  of  the  people — Food,  Dwellingiii 
Clothing,  Manual  Labor. 

Tlie  most  difficult  and  the  most  lofty  part  of  the  task  will  present  itseli 
at  the  time  when  the  investigations  shall  have  especial  and  deep  reference 
to  intellectual,  moral,  and  social  improvements. 

The  Congress  certainly  does  not  pretend  to  such  a  paradox  as  that  of 
seeing  living  facts,  ameliorations  full-blown,  arise  at  once  from  its  discus- 
sions. Our  task  is  limited  to  the  exchange  of  ideas,  to  elaborating  in  com- 
mon, and  to  propagating  the  theories  to  which  science  and  experience 
assign  a  practical  value,  and  which  are,  to  say  the  truth,  ideas,  germs, 
thrown  into  the  world  under  the  eye  of  (jod.  All  are  not  destined  to  ripen. 
Many  will  be  dispersed  by  the  winds,  full  and  perish  upon  a  rebellious  soil. 
In  the  most  positive  sciences,  how  much  lost  labor,  how  many  researches 
vanish  away  ;  how  numerous  the  risks  of  the  most  valuable  discoveries,  of 
the  most  obvious  truths  making  their  way  and  being  usefully  applied ! 
Sow,  Gentlemen,  propagate  healthy  ideas,  and,  without  impatience,  with- 
out discouragement,  wait  the  harvest.  The  common  efforts  of  so  many 
choice  spirits,  the  contact  of  so  many  devoted  hearts,  will  give  birth,  be  ye 
sure,  at  the  proper  time,  to  something  good  and  use^l. 

We  hasten,  Gentlemen,  to  give  place  to  the.  honorable  Reporters,  the 
Delegates  from  different  countries  here  present.  We  hasten  to  assist  at 
this  Exposition,  this  review  of  nations,  in  which  Belgium  will  ask  to  occupy 
its  place.  What  can  be  more  instructive,  more  fruitful,  than  these  in- 
quiries, this  exchange  of  information,  these  mutual  lessons  of  nation  to 
nation,  and  these  eloquent  tacts,  gathered  from  the  lips  even  of  men  the 
most  distinguished,  the  most  competent,  the  most  truthful  ?  Is  not  this 
the  commencement  of  a  profound  reform,  and  of  a  new  progress  in  the 
relations  of  government  and  people  ? 

Yes,  Gentlemen,  that  will  one  day  be  a  touching  and  a  sublime  spectacle, 
when  these  great  assizes  of  benevolence  are  held,  when  each  nation  shall 
appear,  by  its  most  illustrious  representatives,  who  shall  come  at  recurrent 
periods  to  render  an  account  and  to  testify  of  what  has  been  done,  and 
even  of  what  has  been  omitted  to  be  done,  for  their  own  improvement,  and 
for  tae  happiness  of  the  largest  numl)crs.  Ah !  these  straggles  will  be 
raluable,  fruitful ;  these  rivalries  of  nations  will  be  useful ;  and  how  beauti- 
ful will  be  the  crowns  of  the  conquerors !  You,  Gentlemen,  have  passed 
over  different  countries  of  Europe  to  render  this  first  testimony  :  you  are 
all  united  on  the  free  and  peaceable  soil  of  Belgium,  to  prepare  the  hanrest 
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of  the  future  pacific  workmen.  Devoted  heartA,  veterans,  and  recruits  in 
the  holy  cause,  be  welcome  amonj^st  us.  To  tlie  work,  and  now  blessed  be 
your  work !.  (Triple  rounds  of  applause. ) 

'Dm  address  was  followed  by  remarks  from  delegates  from  France,  Sar- 
dinis,  England,  Norway,  and  Switzerland. 

FenmaU  uutitution  qf  the  Qmffrest. — It  was  decided  to  convert  the  Ckm- 
grea  into  a  permanent  international  institution  for  the  discussion  of  ques- 
tioDi  of  philanthropy,  with  corresponding  members  in  every  country. 

kkrnational  Cbmtpcndewe. — ^The  Congress  decided  on  proclaiming  the  ne- 
oesdtj  for  the  creation  of  a  system  of  international  corresiK)ndence,  by  the 
•id  of  which  mutual  communications  may  be  made  of  all  the  facts,  publi- 
cations, reports,  and  other  documents  relating  to  philanthropic  cflbrts,  to 
improvemonts,  or  to  reforms,  which  have  reference  to  the  working  and  to 
the  indigent  classes  in  each  country.  A  variety  of  means  for  effecting  this 
Tery  important  object  were  pointed  out,  and  the  representatives  of  each 
country  were  invited,  before  leaving  Brussels,  to  communicate  to  M. 
I)tiq)etiaax,  the  Secretary,  the  names  and  addresses  of  persons  with  whom 
the  Central  Committee  in  Brussels  might  corresi>und  on  the  subject. 

Beports  were  made  of  the  discussion  in  the  several  sections,  which  are 
*o  be  printed.  We  give  a  summary  of  the  conclusions  on  one  or  two 
points. 

Mam^adure  of  Bread. — ^The  industry  which  has  for  its  object  the  manufac- 

*i"*  of  bread  requires  a  reform  almost  complete.     It  is,  under  ordinary 

^J^t^stances,  still  in  its  infancy,  regulated  by  old  rules,  by  old  customs, 

adopting  bod  habi(s  with  superannuated  engiiien  and  implements.     It  is 

*"«refore  of  importance  earnestly  to  engage  all  who  can  contribute  to  this 

IJ*t»  to  neglect  nothing  which  may  bring  about  its  accomplishment ;  for 

*JJ^ough  it  ought  to  be  very  easy  to  obtain  excellent  bread,  every  one  is 

^'^ed  to  acknowledge  it  is  rare  to  find  that  which  is  good. 

^/«o  Report  proceeds  to  point  out  various  reasons  which  have  brought 

•^Ut  an  evil  so  prejudicial  to  the  laboring  classes,  and  suggests  several 

f'^^ical  remedies,  some  of  which  are  of  general,  and  others  of  more  limited 

•f^Jication. 

,  "v'epara/wn  of  Food. — ^Those  who  have  entered  the  dwellings  of  the  work- 
J^^IsAjes  re<iuire  little  to  convince  them,  that  everywhere,  in  the  prepan^ 
2^  ^f  articles  of  food,  there  is  much  to  be  desired.  It  may  be  atHnnod, 
^^»  generally,  his  housekeeper  does  not  know  how  food  ought  to  be  pre- 
^^^  so  as  to  preserve  in  it  the  nutritive  qualities  wliich  it  possesses,  and 
_^  ve  it  the  most  suitable  form,  so  as  not  to  cause  satiety  and  the  distaste 
j|?*J^li  is  produced  in  man  by  the  too-frequently-repeated  use  of  the  same 
^^jTintiiry  substances. 
"^^^^e  Commission  of  Organization  desires  to  accomplish  a  reform  in  this 


^^  -  of  things,  and  the  Thini  Section  approving  fully  of  the  object,  points 
^^^he  teaching  of  cookery  in  girls*  schools  as  the  most  effectual  means  of 
Q^^^^^uplishing  it.  This  kind  of  instruction  has  been  already  adopted.  The 
^j*^^ral  Council  in  the  Brussels  Hospitals  employs  it  in  its  school  of  young 
J^*^ans :  it  distributes  even  prizes  to  those  of  its  pupils  who  distinguish 
^J^Melves  most  in  this  kind  of  knowledge. 


»"8KrKriibn  of  Food. — ^The  preservation  of  articles  of  food,  and  particularly 
^'vgetables,  after  the  process  which  combines  the  steam-kitchen,  desicca- 

V  and  compression,  has  made,  particularly  of  late  years,  such  progress, 

jj^^^  it  ought  to  be  encouraged.    The  improved  process,  to  which  recourse 

^  *^^d  for  this  object  in  Europe,  ought  to  be  propagated  and  studied  as  much 

*     C^^)88ible.     Improved  means  for  the  preservation  of  meat  would  enable  us 

^vofit  by  the  inunense  stores  of  beasts  in  America  and  in  other  countries. 
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In  this  respect  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  salt  meats  imported  from  Ai 
United  States  do  not  always  unite  thoee  conditions  which  are  necessary  to 
fit  them  for  the  habitual  consumption  of  Europe. 

Dwellings  of  the  Working  CUuta. — M.  Emilb  Mullbr  (Franoe)  said — C^enlle- 
men,  amongst  the  questions  pointed  out  in  the  Programme  of  the  PhilaO' 
thropic  Congress,  and  chosen  with  so  much  tact  and  intelligence,  that 
which  relates  to  the  dwellings  of  the  working  classes  has  an  importana 
and  an  interest  well  understood  at  the  present  time  by  the  men  of  bene^* 
olence  and  of  heart,  who  have  responded  to  the  call  of  the  Committee. 

When  the  Oongrh  ^Bygihte  was  held  in  Brussels  in  1852,  the  works  in 
the  Improvement  of  the  Dwellings  of  the  Laboring  Classes  were  not  at  ffaa;! 
time  of  great  importance,  and  existed  only  in  England,  in  France,  and  ii 
some  other  countries :  the  mind  was  only  beginning  then  to  be  occuidad 
with  this  subject.  The  idea  was  at  that  time  only  in  the  period  of  incabi^ 
tion ;  some  fore-thoughtful  minds  alone  were  struck  with  its  importance 
its  practical  utility  had  not  then  made  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  Am 
many.  It  was  at  the  meeting  of  the  Oongris  d'Hygihu  in  1852  that  ibi 
great  question  of  the  Improvement  of  the  Dwellings  of  the  Working  ClasM 
must  have  happily  passed  through  this  first  epoch,  and  have  entered  intc 
its  period  of  advent. 

It  is,  then,  with  pleasure,  with  g^titude  to  our  predecessors  of  1852,  than 
we  have  seen  the  representatives  of  so  many  different  nations  present  them- 
selves  before  this  assize  of  himianity,  with  a  large  and  imposing  array  a 
facts  accomplished,  or  about  to  be  accomplished.  • 

The  first  Model  Houses  for  the  Working  Classes  were®  constmcted  li 
England  in  1844  ;  in  1852  the  report  of  your  Committee  only  presented  U 
you  the  buildings  constructed  in  Great  Britain  ;  and  we  may  be  permittee 
to  foresee,  almost  to  affirm,  that  your  next  Session  will  have  to  record  worki 
completed  in  every  country. 

It  is  with  regret,  we  must  say,  that  up  to  the  present  time,  excepting  fa 
Great  Britain — at  least  so  we  believe — all  the  efforts  have  been  made  ezda 
sively  in  fiivor  of  the  dwellings  in  towns ;  whilst  in  the  country  there  li 
found  a  degree  of  wrctchedncBS  quite  as  much  deserving  our  interest. 

We  now  proceed  t»  the  Progi-amme  of  Conditions. 

1.  Choice  of  Situation.  2.  Arrangement  of  the  Houses.  8.  Width  ol 
Streets.  4.  Yards  and  Gardens.  5.  Choice  of  Materials.  6.  Floors.  7. 
Ventilation. 

Under  each  of  the  above  heads  the  Report  eonUtins  many  praetieal  remarks^  wM 
may  he  regarded  as  an  addenda  or  supplement  to  the  Schedule  of  General  RvHes  fit 
the  Oonstrudion  of  Workmen*  s  Dwellings,  adopted,  after  mature  ddiberation,  by  Ai 
Cjngris  dlfygOnef  in  1852,  and  published  in  the  Report  qf  the  said  Chngrms^  m 

^-^—^ 

*  An  AModAtlon  hAving  this  obleot  in  view  was  formed  in  Edinbnrgli  npwftrds  of  OMj 
yaazB  since,  and  sabeeqaently  another  in  the  north  wMt  part  of  London :  both  fklled  In  " 
aoeompIishroeDt  of  their  object,  owtn?  to  the  difflcalty  of  obtaining  suitable  buildlnf 
and  the  funds  contributed  were  returned  to  the  Subttcribera.  These  fkets  disprove  a 
ment  reoenUy  made,  which  would  assign  a  much  later  date  to  the  Jtrst  idta  ot  boUdlm 
dwellings  for  the  working  classes. 

t  Atuis  Congress  Mr.  Roberts  represente<l  the  Boclety  for  Improving  the  Condltton  «l 
the  Laboring  Classes,  as  their  Honorary  Architect,  and  aaalated  in  Uie  settlement  of  tbe  ^ 
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» 
wAmtAmqimiay  (in  1855)  hy  the  Bdgian  Govenunent,  in  a  Mparate  PamphUt  of 

9b  pagm^aUiaed  **  AmiUaration  da  RMatum  d'Ouvriires/*      We  omil  all  the 

nmrb  miet  thete  mceral  hudt,  txcepting  thou  on 

Tlie  ammgemait  or  dupotition  qf  the  Houfes. — Wliether  the  question  relate 

to  detached  houses,  or  to  dwellings  in  sUjries,  to  small  or  to  large  houses, 

the  first  condition  is  to  give  the  chief  thought  to  ventilation  and  to  light : 

the  blind  allejrs,  which  obstruct  a  free  circulation  of  air,  should  be  carefully 

troided. 

Unqnestionably,  the  system  which  ought  to  be  chosen  is  that  which 

vonid  provide  for  each  &mily  a  houte^  wlicther  isolated,  or  whether  in 

gnmpB  with  others,  under  a  common  roof,  and  with  a  garden  added  to  it : 

hot  it  b  impossible  to  adopt  this  plan  in  all  localities,  in  the  great  centres 

ofpopuUtion,  especially  where  land  is  of  too  great  value.    When  financial 

conaderations  do  not  allow  the  adoption,  of  arrangements  wliich  are  so 

id?aiitageoii8  for  the  workmen,  it  remains  to  choose  between  large  roomy 

bnildingg,  or  workmen's  barracks,  and  the  appropriation  or  reconstruction 

of  existing  houses.     It  is  from  the  adoption  of  this  last  measure  that,  accord- 

iog  to  our  opinion,  the  most  fruitful  and  happy  results  may  be  expected. 

It  does  not  crush  the  feeling  of  **  amour-propre^"  so  active  under  the  blouse 

^the  workman,  and  which  gives  him  an  antipathy  to  all  institutions  which 

*Ppttr  calculated  to  separate  him  in  a  distinct  locality,  or  isolated  quarter. 

Improve,  then,  the  houses  already  constructed  ;  carefully  renew  such  as  are 

•**^oned  by  those  who  remove  to  new  quarters  of  the  town  ;  and  if  new 

toHdiiigg  are  indispensable,  let  them  be  erected  in  all  parts  of  the  town,  in 

(OQfortnity  with  the  known  laws  of  health,  avoiding,  as  much  as  possible, 

^  intemal  communication  between  the  different  apartments. 

7he  mixture  of  classes,  the  contact  of  men  of  all  grades  of  education  and 

^wflferent  ranks,  has  a  considerable  influence  on  moral  improvement. 

*^eQ,  in  fine,  special  considerations  lead  to  a  choice  of  the  caserne,  or 

^''•ck  system,  notwithstanding  the  success  of  some  large  piles  of  build- 

^  for  workmen's  families,  arranged  with  internal  staircases  and  corridors, 

« may  \jQ  g^Q  ill  England  as  well  as  in  France,  my  honorable  colleague 

^™^,  in  accordance  Mrith  your  Commission,  that  there  is  but  one  means  of 

*''*'*^ng  them  in  a  suitable  manner,  but  one  plan  t^  be  followed,  that 

*'*^,  in  principle,  is  embodied  in  the  house  built  for  fifty -four  families,  in 

»watham-8treet,  London.    We  speak  of  the  system  of  external  galleries 

**  Corridors.    One  part  of  the  inconvenience  disappears  in  reality  in  the 

•"^Uon  of  this  arrangement :  the  staircase  is  placed  externally,  the  corri- 

^'^  ^re  open  and  over  each  other,  each  apartment  opens  by  a  small  lobby 

*  ^  these  galleries.    The  air  circulates  freely  everywhere,  and,  leading 

«•  ••bode,  the  tenant  meets  his  neighbor  as  he  meets  him  in  the  street. 

^  reference  to  the  Width  of  Streets. — The  authorities  ought  everywhere  to 

"*  ttie  width  of  the  streets.     Very  serious  reasons  exist  for  leading  us  to 

™P0  that  decisive  steps  will  be  taken  on  this  subject.    Two  cases  suffice  to 

|S^^  here  referred  to.    The  lenrer  portion  of  the  PUns  annexed  to  the  Report  of  the 
■HU)ngr«M  are  Uioae  which  have  been  publbbed  by  the  bocloty . 
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show  the  importance  of  tliis  measure.  When  cholera  prevaildd  in 
the-narrow  Btreets  there  were  88  deaths  in  1000  inhabitants,  whilst  in  t 
wide  streets  there  were  uuly  19  in  1000.  At  Genoa,  during  the  liwi  im 
sion  of  cholera,  it  made  such  dreadful  ravages,  that  the  municipalit j  m 
put  to  the  expense  of  ^1,500,000  francs,  chiefly  for  the  relief  of  those  inbi 
itants  who  occupy  the  part  of  the  city  consisting  of  narrow  alleys. 

We  have  now  to  refer  to  the  works  which  have  been  executed.  Those 
Great  Brilain  are  too  well  known  and  recorded  in  several  publicatioDS 
need  being  mentioned.  We  only  observe  that  the  capital  employed  in  t 
construction  of  these  establishments  yields  at  least  4  per  cent,  alter  t 
deduction  of  all  expenses.  Of  our  efforts  in  Frcmee,^  and  of  their  resal 
you  have  already  heard  at  a  former  meeting  of  the  Congress.  But  it  Is  I 
duty  to  say,  that,  with  some  slight  exceptions,  the  generous  intentions 
the  Government  have  been  but  badly  seconded  :  the  credit  of  ten  millk 
0])en  for  the  dwellings  of  the  laboring  classes  is  £Eur  from  being  c 
hausted. 

But  in  no  country  have  there  been  efforts  made  similar  to  those  of  t 
Cummimim  permanente  de  Moown  tntUueU  in  Bdgium ;  that  is  to  say,  that  \ 
Ducpetiaux  has  been  one  of  the  first  occupied  in  this  question,  and  who  1 
entercnl  on  the  {Mith  in  which  we  tread ;  every  thing  has  been  weighed  s 
studied.  So  many  praiseworthy  efforts  deserve  success,  and,  eru  long, 
shall  come  to  Brussels,!  to  find  united  in  the  dwellings  about  to  be  a 
stmcted  every  known  improvement,  llie  pledge  of  this  is  given  in  \ 
memoi-andums,  plans,  designs,  &c.,  collected  together  by  M.  Ducpetia 
and  M.  Dumont,  the  architect,  in  the  Model  House  we  have  all  visited  w 
the  interest  excited  by  the  reniarkable  exhibition  of  domestic  economy 
happy  result  of  the  thought  which  has  brought  us  together. 

We  have  to  observo,  further,  the  Model  House  built  bv  M.  Fsuwels  {\ 
large  manufacturer  of  railway  carriages)  for  his  unmarried  workmen,  s 
his  project  for  family  dwelling-houses,  to  be  immediately  built.  Una! 
the  dwellings  and  establishments  of  every  description,  calculated  to  p 
mote  the  well-being  of  the  work-people,  which  have  been  raised  bj  1 
Vieille  Montagne  Company  ;  and  also  by  a  great  number  of  the  prind; 
Industrial  eKtablisl^ments  in  Belgium. 

In  Germany^  the  undertakings  known  to  us  are — 

A  Socictc  Anonyme  in  Berlin,  which  has  built  twelve  houses,  each  coots 
ing  eight  to  twelve  tenements,  let  at  low  rents. 

A  Society  at  Bremen  which  has  built  sixty  cottages,  let  at  such  prieeB 
are  calculated  to  oppose  and  to  compete  with  the  large  casernes.  1 
Shareholders  receive  4  per  cent.,  and  the  undertaking  succeeds  well. 


*  Plans  and  much  valuable  information  with  reference  to  the  ctti$  ouwriira 
In  Fmnce  will  be  fuand  in  M.  Etiiile  Mailer's  work,  entitled  '*  Habitatioiui  Onvri&ra^*  < 
pabllHbed  by  Dalnif>nt,  Qual  des  Augustin«,  49.    Paris,  1S96  and  185A. 

t  The  establishment  of  a  Society  in  UrasAels  for  the  erection  of  Workmen^a  HooM 
that  city  was  announced  the  last  day  of  the  Congress.  The  capital  to  b«  2S0,000  fhuM 
shares  of  lOCHi  fhmcts  each,  with  power  of  increa8«>.  to  l,000,iKK)  francs.  Interest  to  b«  pal 
4  per  cent,  with  a  sinkinj:  fund  for  liquldatinii:  ttie  capital.  The  rents  are  not  to 
charge  of  6  per  cent,  on  tlie  outlay,  and  to  be  so  adjusted  as  to  allow  of  the  tMnnti 
Ing  owners  of  the  bouses  on  the  system  of  annuities. 


• 
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At  Brmdtbwy  there  are  six  houses  of  eight  tenements  each  :  the  Share- 
hoMfiB receive  4  per  cent.,  and  there  is  a  Sinking  Fund. 

There  is  also  a  distinct  establishment  at  Kdnigsher^,  and  another  to  which 
the  Cnr  oontribated. 

In  BAmd,  at  Amvterdamf  there  are  three  Societies,  in  each  of  which  the 
apital  Tarics  in  amount  from  200,000  to  800,000  francs.  Tliese  Scx-icties 
h»Tc  built  ordinary  houses  of  three  storitu,  large  houses  like  Iwirracks,  and 
IttTe  improved  or  repaired  existing  buildings  purchased  for  that  pur- 
poie.  The  SocieUee  recently  establishefl  are  founded  on  the  calculation 
of  4  per  cent,  interest.  Each  dwelling  is  Kupplie<l  with  water  and 
gu.  At  the  Hague,  and  at  Rotterdam,  there  are  special  buildings,  and 
Bwnlcipftl  laws  have  been  enacted,  which  forbid  the  occupation  of  un- 
iMalthy  houses. 

'hSmberlcmd,  at  8t.  Croix,  in  the  Canton  dc  Vaud,  at  Locle,  at  Chaur- 
dn-Fond,  in  the  Canton  de  Neuchatel,  and  at  Geneva,  we  fine!  works  already 
wwbnctcd.  In  the  last-named  city  there  is  a  Socifle  Anoni/tw,  called  Afso- 
t(otion  hmwIMiere  :  it  dates  from  July  1855,  and  has  for  its  object  the  facili- 
Wng  the  acquirement  of  houses  by  the  working  classes,  and  stimulates 
^^wifUnesB  by  offering  a  solid  investment  for  small  savings :  the  deposits 
woeived  are  as  low  as  50  cents,  or  od.  per  week. 

In  Sweden,  at  Stockholm,  thirteen  houses,  built  in  different  quarters  of 
thedty,  provide  dwellings  for  about  1200  persons  :  the  amount  of  rent  is 
fixed  by  the  general  Council  of  the  town,  according  to  the  situation  and 
wtent  of  the  tenancy. 

At  Orenburg  more  than  100  families  have  taken  up  their  abode  in  the 
DCir  buildings,  and  this  work  progresses,  thanks  to  the  generosity  of  an 
"^▼idual,  whose  name  we  regret  not  to  know. 

^  Dftmark,  the  Government,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Chaml>or,  has 
P'^nlgated  a  law  in  reference  to  iuiildings  :  this  law  contains  well-devised 
'^lations,  which  deserve  imitation.  It  fixes  the  minimum  numl>er  and 
tendons  of  the  rooms  to  l)e  occupie<l,  either  by  single  workmen,  or  by 
""^^Jies:  it  fixes  the  relative  size  of  the  court,  in  regard  to  the  house  and 
'«' Wperfice :  it  also  fixes  the  date  after  which  a  house  newly  built  may  be 
occupied. 

At  Gronigen,  amongst  other  places,  there  exists,  already,  houses  con- 
^"^'^^  especially  for  the  laboring  classes. 

A^  Turin,  at  Rome,  at  Genoa,  there  are  likewise  schemes,  the  accomplish- 
fflent  of  which,  we  may  hope,  are  at  hand. 

^  Anstralia,  and  in  the  United  States  of  America,  the  same  question  is 
^^derof  the  day.     At  New  York  and  Boston  there  have  lately  been  built 

*'®  dwellings  for  the  poor  which  combine  all  the  substantial  comforts  of 

'  **Kht,  water,  heat,  seclusion,  and  accessibility. 

^*  Society  at  Florence  (which  has  constructed  houses  for  one  hun<lred 
^^"egO)  jj^  ggt  n  good  example,  the  imitation  of  which  may  l>e  recom- 

•r'l  to J^^  dwcriptlmi  of  theee  bnlMinga,  with  statistical  details,  will  b«  found  In  the  Labor- 
•'^Icnd  for  March,  lew. 
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mended.  The  document  which  has  been  presented  to  your  Commiiirfon  ii 
a  triumphant  answer  to  the  objection  too  often  renewed,  that  hooaes  biiill 
for  the  working  classes  are  not  occupied  by  workmen. 

Mr.  HiNRT  Roberts  (England) — said  :  The  first  day  of  the  Gongretl  1 
placed  on  your  table  a  pamphlet^  which  gives  the  results  of  our  efiorti  b 
England  for  the  improvement  of  the  dwellings  of  the  laboring  classes, 
there  this  important  and  striking  fact  is  shown,  that,  in  the  Model 
of  the  two  Societies  in  London,  the  highest  average  of  the  annual  mortali^ 
has  not  exceeded  18.6  per  1000,  whilst  the  average  general  mortality  li 
the  districts  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  Model  Houses  are  situated  I 
27.5  per  1000.  The  occupants  of  these  houses  have  not  been  the  victims  o 
cholera ;  or,  if  any  have  been  attacked,  the  cases  are  so  rare  that  they  OM 
scarcely  be  spoken  of,  whilst  neighboring  houses  have  been  ravaged  by  tb 
disease. 

But,  gentlemen,  in  England  we  have  found  the  necessity  of  instnictiii| 
the  laboring  classes  in  regard  to  their  health,  and  the  keeping  their  house 
in  good  order,  and  much  advantage  has  been  derived  from  these  lessons 
At  the  Ocngres  d' Hygiene,  in  1852,  I  had  the  honor  of  submitting  a  pn^Msl 
tion  to  this  effect:  **  I  propose  to  the  Congress  to  declare  the  utility  o 
establishing  in  each  country,  and  also  in  the  principal  centres  of  the  popa 
lation,  a  collection  as  complete  as  possible,  a  kind  of  museum,  where  shsl 
be  gathered  together  models,  plans,  specimens  of  materials,  &c.,  rdatiii| 
to  hygienique  amelioration  and  progress."  This  proposition,  which  wa 
adoptcil  unanimously,  has  produced  good  results.  To-day  I  take  tb 
liberty  of  submitting  a  resolution,  which  is  thus  expressed  : 

'*The  Congress  declares  that  it  is  of  public  utility  that  the  W(»'kill| 
classes  be  cnlightene<l  by  all  possible  means  in  regard  to  the  improyemeix 
and  the  keeping  of  their  houses  in  good  order." 

It  declares  that  the  instruction  of  the  young,  in  the  laboring  cl 
ought  to  comprise  all  which  relates  to  the  cleanliness  of  their  persons 
of  their  dwellings,  to  the  benefits  resulting  from  good  ventilation,  and  Ui 
evils  arisini^  from  humidity. 

**  It  thinks,  enfin,  that  the  study  of  the  science  of  preserving  health  is  on 
which  ought  to  be  rendered  accessible  to  all." 

As  a  specimen  of  what  has  been  done  in  England  with  this  view,  I  pre 
sent  to  the  Congress  a  pamphletf  which  has  been  translated  into  French 
and  circulated  in  Switzerland  and  in  the  north  of  Italy. 

Gentlemen,  we  scatter  the  seed  on  the  earth :  some  fruits  from  lb 
labors  of  the  last  Congress  have  been  already  gathered,  and  permit  me  ti 
add,  that  it  it  with  the  hleuing  of  God  we  may  hope  for  a  rich  harvest  in  tb 
future. 


*  A  French  translation  (2d  edition^  of  *"  The  Physical  Condition  of  the  Laboriof  CImhs 
Ac,**  published  at  21  Kxeter  IlalL  Upwards  of  150  copies  of  this  pamphlet  were  dutrib^M 
to  members  of  tlie  Congress. 

t  "  Home  Refonn.  or  A<ivice  to  the  Laboring  Classes  on  the  Improvement  of  their  Dwdl- 
inirs  and  the  keepinc  them  in  good  coiulition.*"  published  at  24  Exeter  ITall.  Extraets  ftiND 
this  pamphlet  liave  been  publi»he(i  in  works  ciroalating  extensively  in  France,  Switzarlnd^ 
Sweden,  «fcc 
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Tn  Pr8B  and  the  Lecture  are  both  made  available  by  the  friends  of  edu- 
catiaiial  prognress  in  urging  on  the  people  of  Scotland  the  necessity  of  in- 
corpontiog  improTements  on  their  syBtcm  of  parochial  and  university  edu- 
cmlioii. 

EiiL  or  Elqdt  BifOBB  THE  Emnbubgh  PHILOSOPHICAL  IifsnTCTiON. — In  the 
introdoctory  lecture,  the  Earl  of  Elgin  suggests  as  the  cure  of  superficial 
imowledge  among  the  professedly  educated,  is  **  to  raise  the  standard  of  gen- 
eral knowledge  and  cultivation  so  high  that  smatterers  will  be  little  likely 
to  mistake  their  own  shallowness  for  profundity."  Our  inference  from  this 
■ddreM  is,  that  he  recommends  for  Scotland  a  system  of  public  schools,  open 
to  lU,  good  enough  for  all,  rich  and  poor,  and  objectionable  to  no  one 
leligious  denomination.  The  following  references  show  his  estimate  of  the 
American  school  system. 

OaenU  Eduoation  m  the  UnUed  States.  —The  passengers  by  the  Mayflower 

were,  in  birth,  education,  fortune,  and  zeal,  coequal ;  and  on  this  dead  level 

oCsodsl  equality,  it  was  soon  discovered  that  no  institutions,  except  such 

ia  oonferred  equal  rights  and  privileges  on  all,  could  be  made  to  stand. 

"Hiere  was  absolutely  nothing  for  it,  therefore,  except  to  endeavor,  by 

extending  to  the  utmost  the  benefit  of  intellectual  culture,  to  limit  as  much 

*•  ponible  the  number  of  those  who,  if  left  to  themselves,  would  be  likely, 

tluoagh  adverse  circumstances  or  lack  of  opportunity,  to  swell  the  list  of 

<lvpes.    The  earnest  and  patriotic  men  to  whom  the  rising  fortunes  of  these 

young  communities  were  intrusted,  descried  this  truth  from  afar,  and  hail- 

^  it  with  joy,  set  diligently  and  from  the  first  to  work  to  secure,  against 

sll  risks  and  casualties,  those  intercKts  of  popular  education  which,  in  their 

P^cnliar  circumstances,  they  had  justly  brought  themselves  to  consider  the 

PtUadiam  of  the  State.    (Cheers. ) 

An  intelligent  traveller,  writing  a  short  time  ago  from  New  York,  ob- 
Knres  that  the  willingness  of  the  people  to  tax  themselves  for  educational 
pofpoees  seems  almost  to  run  to  excess  in  that  country  ;  and,  he  adds,  the 
v^thier  classes  on  whom  this  burden  falls,  in  proportion  to  their  fortunes, 
^  it  without  grudging,  because  experience  has  taught  them  that,  with 
tk«  extension  of  education,  the  value  of  property  rises.  (Cheers.)  '*  Wher- 
^^t"  says  another,  *'  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  pilgrims  find  their 
^7i  there  are  established  homes,  schools,  and  churches,  shops,  and  legisla- 
*^^  ^Memblies,  the  free  press,  hotels  for  strangers,  and  asylums  for  the 
^ortonateand  the  orphan."  Mr.  Whitworth,  commissioner  from  Great 
^t^  to  the  New  York  Exhibition  in  1868,  writes  :— *'  In  every  State  in 
*he  Union,  and  particularly  in  the  North,  education  is,  by  means  of  com- 
^<^  schools,  placed  within  the  reach  of  each  individual,  and  all  classes 
*^  themselves  of  the  opportunities  aflforded.  The  desire  of  knowledge  so 
®^^y  ^parted  is  g^reatly  increased,  while  the  facilities  for  diffusing  it  are 
*^ply  provided  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  free  press.  The  benefits 
''nich  result  to  the  public  can  hardly  be  over-estimated  in  a  national  point 
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of  view,  but  it  is  to  the  co-operation  of  both  that  they  must  nndonbtedl] 
be  ascribed."  Aii(|  Mr.  Whitworth's  colleague,  Mr.  Wallis,  reportiii| 
on  the  state  of  manufactures,  says: — "Here  (in  the  Northern  States) 
where  sound  and  systematic  education  has  been  longest,  and  in  all  prolit 
bility  most  perfectly  carried  out,  the  greatest  manufiocturing  develoinDHit 
are  to  l>c  found.  Bringing  a  mind  prepared  by  thorough  school  diidi 
pline,  and  educated  up  to  a  far  higher  standard  than  those  of  a  much  nqM 
rior  social  grade  in  society  in  the  Old  World,  the  American  working  bo; 
develops  ra])idly  into  the  skilled  artisan ;  and  having  once  mastered  €n 
part  of  his  business,  he  is  never  content  until  he  has  mastered  all."  In  m 
other  part  of  his  report,  talking  of  the  precious  metals,  Mr.  Wallis  myi 
that  having  their  minds  prepared  by  education,  the  artisans  seize  on  Ter 
difficult  points  of  manufacturing  construction  as  it  were  by  mere  instizicl 
and  speaking  of  Schools  of  Design,  he  says,  **  The  rapid  progress  made  l^ 
the  students  at  these  scliools  is  another  evidence  of  the  influence  of  th 
primary  education  which  it  is  the  good  fortune  of  the  children,  male  an 
female,  of  the  United  States  to  receive." 

Hducational  Experience  qf  Canada. — Although  partially  veiled  by  the  deooroo 
trappings  of  Monarchy,  the  social  and  political  institutions  of  the  Biitli] 
North  American  colonies  have  their  root  in  equality  of  condition,  no  In 
than  those  of  the  adjoining  States  of  the  American  Union,  llicre,  iM 
accordingly,  we  soon  made  the  discovery  that  there  were  dangers  ahead  J 
political  power  should  foil  into  the  hands  of  masses  of  men  unfitted  by  edn 
cation  and  training  to  resist  the  seductions  of  quacks  and  smatteren  ;  am 
we  turned  to  the  same  quarter  for  protection  against  it.  The  Canadbu 
educational  system  is  distinguished  from  that  of  the  northern  States  of  tlk 
Union  chiefly  by  the  more  strenuous  endeavor  which  has  been  made  nndi 
the  latter  to  associate  religion  with  the  common-school  teaching.  Koi  tha 
we  undertake  to  relieve  parents  or  pastors  from  responsibility  for  the  rdi 
gious  training  of  the  child.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  our  desire  that  thcr 
should  feel  the  full  weight  of  that  responsibility,  and  acknowledge  that  Ui 
utmost  that  can  be  expected  of  the  day-school  is,  that  it  should  Itetter.  fi 
the  child  for  the  direct  religious  instruction  which  it  is  to  receive  at  churdi 
at  the  Sabbath-school,  and  at  home.  (Cheers.)  But  we  have  adopted  pn 
cautions  beyond  those  which  our  neighbors  have  seen  fit  to  take,  in  oida 
to  insure,  in  so  far  as  human  means  can  do  so,  that  in  its  practical  worklQ| 
the  system  shall  be  constantly  pervaded  by  a  Christian  spiiit.  With  thl 
view,  influential  clergymen  have  been  placed  on  the  Board  which  supeiiii 
tends  the  whole,  and  in  the  several  school  sections,  the  local  clergy  of  al 
denominations  are  er  officio  visitors  of  the  schools.  After  all,  it  is  a  grsK 
thing  to  encourage  whatever  tends  to  promote  Christian  charity  and  bic 
iherly  love  in  a  community. 
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LTGEUHS,   MXCHAKIC  INSTITUTIONS,    AND  UBRARIIS.  « 

We  hBT8  received  from  an  attentive  correspondent  reports  of  addresses 
before  lyoemns  and  mechanic  institutions  by  men  of  high  parliamentary 
stioding,  which  show  the  interest  felt  in  this  class  of  educational  agencies, 
«  well  M  embody  many  practical  suggestions  applicable  to  the  improve- 
ment o^timilar  institutions  with  us. 

luQOUKATiOiir  or  TBI  Ltcktm  at  Oldham. — We  make  the  following  ox- 
tncUfrom  Lord  Stamlet's  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  new  Lyceum  build- 
ing at  Oldham — a  manu&cturing  town  with  a  population  of  over  70,000. 

Xeye  mmmid  qf  Umtrt  not  reqmtite  td  the  acqiMiticn  qf  knowledge. — It  is  true 

that  most,  perhaps  all  of  those  whom  your  Lyceum  will  instruct,  are  not 

tten  of  leisure  ;  but  it  is  not  true  that  a  large  amount  of  leisure  is  requisite 

^  Older  to  obtain  a  considerable  proportion  of  learning.    Hie  brain,  like 

the  body,  can  only  bear  a  certain  amount  of  active  exertion — nay,  of  all 

bodily  organs  it  is  the  most  delicate,  the  most  easily  put  out  of  repair,  the 

most  difiScnlt  to  set  right  when  once  disorganized.    Now,  it  is  liable  to  suf- 

fci*  in  two  ways — ^from  too  little  work  in  those  whose  labor  is  mechanical 

^^■^7,  or  who  do  no  work  at  all ;  from  too  much  work  in  those  whose  labor 

iplojs  chiefly  or  exclosively  the  intellectual  faculties.    It  is  idle,  there- 

'e,  to  suppose  that  the  majority  of  men,  though  free  from  any  pressure  of 

^^^UinesB,  though  independent  of  a  profession  or  trade,  can,  whatever  the 

^moimt  of  their  leisure,  or  however  much  they  may  desire  it,  occupy  any 

*Wng  like  the  whole,  or  even  the  greater  part  of  their  time  in  study.     If 

external  circumstances  interpose  to  limit  their  exertions,  Nature  will 

does.    The  mind  only  retains  its  freshness  for  a  limited  time  ;  if  that 

^^xne  be  exceeded,  exhaustion  ensues,  little  is  learnt,  pnd  the  seeds  of  future 

mischief  are  sown  in  the  constitution.     What  1  contend  for  then,  is  this — 

*4*at  no  man  willing  to  study  need  despond  because  he  can  only  command 

portion,  it  may  be,  of  his  evenings,  while  others  are  masters  of  the  whole 

^7'   It  is  bad  arithmetic  in  such  matters  to  compute  that  four  times  as 

much  can  be  leamt  in  four  hours  as  in  one.    Just  as  reasonably  might  one 

^*^e  that,  because  one  good  dinner  daily  gives  health  and  strength,  there- 

"^^'^  four  such  dinners  every  day  would  make  a  man  four  times  as  strong. 

*<^d  foor  times  as  healthy.    Just  as  reasonably  might  one  affirm,  what  all 

"Who  have  looked  into  the  elements  of  finance  know  to  be  untrue,  that  if 

yon  double  the  rate  of  a  tax  you  will  double  the  amount  it  produces.    The 

*<5t  is,  nature  intends  that  we  should  develop  all  our  faculties,  that  we 

Should  work  our  whole  organization  In  turn,  and  not  a  part  of  it  only. 

The  man  who  exerts  his  brain  only,  and  the  man  who  exerts  his  muscles 

^"^Jt  is  equally  violating  her  laws,  and  those  laws  are  never  violated  with 

Uttpunity.    I  don't  want  to  overstate  my  case.    I  am  not  denying  that  the 

"Ourg  of  labor  are  many,  nor  that  the  cares  of  life  press  heavily  on  the 

'•'orking  man  who  is  also  a  student.    But  I  affirm  that  the  obstacles  which 

**|^r  places  in  the  way  of  intellectual  advance,  though  real,  are  less  for- 

*Mdable  than  they  look,  while  by  their  nature  they  save  the  student  from 

^0.  8.-[VoL.  m.  No.  1.]— 16.^ 
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other  dangers  quite  as  real  which  beset  the  man  whose  time  is  entlreli 
his  own — the  danger,  on  the  one  hand,  of  an  idle  and  relaxed  habit ;  th* 
danger,  on  the  other,  of  mental  wear  and  tear  induced  by  not  knowin] 
when  to  leave  off.  Even  four  hours  in  the  week,  or  rather  more  than  20 
in  the  year,  regularly  and  earnestly  devoted  to  one  branch  of  thought,  wll 
carry  an  intolligcnt  man  very  far  in  any  study  whatever. 

Recreation  a  necemty. — Recollect  what  modern  society  is.  Recollect  whi 
modern  labor  is.  We  bring  together  men  in  masses  ;  we  employ  them  i 
mechanical  pursuits.  The  very  perfection  of  the  work  done, — the  caiue  < 
that  perfection,  division  of  lalK)r,  carried  to  the  highest  point, — tendt  i 
render  occupation  more  and  more  monotonous  ;  so  that  the  intellect,  ami 
ing  stimulus,  asking  for  variety,  is  starved.  For,  to  an  active  brain,  inte 
lectual  inaction — the  want  of  subjects  for  thought — is  quite  as  painful  as  i 
the  habitually  inert  temperament  is  the  unaccustomed  toil  of  thon^' 
What,  then,  I  ask,  becomes  of  the  vast  masses  of  intelligent  men  an 
women  whom  we  congregate  in  these  towns?  What  are  our  natiom 
amusements  ?  None — or  next  to  none.  Even  the  simplest  of  all  pleaaiira 
the  enjoyment  of  natural  beauty,  is  rarely  possible.  The  leisure  hours  hei 
fall  mostly  at  night,  when  outdoor  pleasm-es  are  inappropriate,  even  if  tii 
neighborhood  of  our  towns  afforded  more  facilities  for  such  pleasures  tlia 
they  do.  We  want,  then,  besides  teaching  for  those  who  will  be  instmc 
cd,  rational  amusements  for  those  who  only  desire  to  be  interested.  I  m 
not  ashamed  of  putting  that  prominently  forward  as  an  object  which  n 
ought  to  keep  in  view.  Health  is  weakened,  disease  generated,  life  shor 
ened,  by  the  depression  of  spirits  which  follows  upon  an  unstimolatc 
existence.  Men  die  for  want  of  cheerfulness,  as  plants  die  for  want  of  ligb 
That  is  a  fact  to  which  you  may  get  medical  testimony  in  plenty  ;  and  ii 
to  this  very  difficulty  of  finding  pleasures — a  difficulty  arising  in  part  o« 
of  the  accidents  of  our  social  state,  in  part  out  of  the  grave,  earnest,  ene 
getic,  reflective,  but  rather  sombre  cast  of  mind  which  for  many  centnrli 
has  distinguished  the  people  of  this  nation — that  I  ascribe  that  habit  < 
excessive  social  indulgence  which  is  still  the  principal  reproach  upon  o« 
national  morals  and  manners.  I  affirm,  then,  that  in  every  point  of  vie 
intellectual,  moral,  even  sanitary  institutions  such  as  this  is  intended  to  1 
— partly  social,  partly  literary,  useful  to  the  few  who  study  in  earnest,  ft 
tractive  to  the  many  whose  chief  aim  is  amusement — have  in  both  thoi 
capaciti<*s  a  real  and  substantial  value.  Your  lectures,  your  reading-roomi 
your  evening  classes,  your  lending  library — for  that  essential  element  4 
popular  usefulness  I  hope  it  is  not  proposed  to  omit — will  each  draw  to  yo 
subscribers,  each  probably  subscribers  of  a  different  class.  The  establiet 
ment  of  an  athena?um,  a  lyceum,  an  institute,  call  it  which  you  will,  I 
ever>'  large  town  of  England  is  no  longer  a  mere  luxury  which  may  be  er. 
joyed  or  dispenseil  vdth  at  pleasure,  but  has  become  an  essential  and  inM 
gral  part  of  our  social  organization. 

Lyceums  the  umvertities  of  the  people. — In  my  belief,  their  sphere  of 
admits  of  vast  enlargement.  I  hold  that  they  are  destined  to  perfo 
regards  the  more  numerous  class  of  society,  the  same  functions  a 
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.which  the  Univereitieg  discharge  towards  the  wcalthior.    They  comhine 
two  ftdvantages  of  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  over-estimate  the  value — 
firet,  that  members  of  every  religious  denomination  meet  here  upon  equal 
terms ;  next,  that  they  start  unencumWretl  with  tra«litions,  and  takiucr  aa 
their  point  of  departure  the  eduaitional  ideas,  not  of  any  former,  hut  of  the 
present  age.     Here,  gentlemen,  let  me  express  a  hope  that  you  will  not 
rest  content  with  what  has  been  or  is  being  done — not  even  with  the  suc- 
<*88  and  progress  of  this  institution, — hut  that  you  will  couple  with  it, 
either  as  part  of  the  same  establishment  or  8eparat«?ly  under  the  act  of  Par- 
liament, a  free,  or  nearly  free,  lihrarj'  for  the  use  (»f  the  100,0(K)  persons 
'^ho  inhabit  this  town  and  its  neighl>orho<Kl.     Manchester,  Salford,  Liver- 
pool, Bolton,  even  Warrington,  have  set  you  the  example.     Out  of  eighteen 
places  where  it  has  l>een  propo«e<l  to  put  the  act  in  force  it  has  been  carried 
ID  thirteen  ;  and  having  watched  the  movement  during  four  years,  I  can 
l^«w  witness  that,  though  difficulties  are  often  made  alx>ut  the  setting  up 
^f  a  free  library,  no  instance  has  occurred  within  my  knowledge  where,  one 
**a^ng  been  e8tabli8he<I,  it  has  failed  to  command  popular  supi>ort,  or  to 
•'^fiwer  the  purpose  of  its  establishment.     If,  as  has  In^en  the  case  in  some 
traces,  a  rate  be  objected  to,  the  thing  may  be  done  by  private  mejms.     A 
^pital  of  2,00(V.  will  give,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  a  collection  of  10,000 
"^^olumes  to  begin  with,  and  1,000  subscribers  of  only  4n.  yearly  will  supply 
•'^  income  amply  sufficient  to  defray  all  necessary  expenses.     But  a  rate- 
*^Pported  library,  is  preferable,  first,  because  in  that  case  alone  can  it  be 
•osolutely  free  ;  secondly,  because  that  moilc  of  support  gives  to  it  a  more 
P'lblic  and  popular  character. 

SubjedM  of  inftrudion  in  Lyceums. — First,  I  think  it  is  desirable  that  intel- 
*Cctnal  competition  should  be  stimulated  in  every  possible  mann«"r  ;  and  I 
*^*ard,  therefore,  with  peculiar  pleasure  some  words  wliich  fell  from  the 
P'^sident  of  the  institution  this  morning,  as  to  the  propriety  of  establishing 
^^minations  and  rewarding  efficiency  with  prizes.     What  is  read  with 
•^^Die  definite  and  tangible  end  in  view  is  apt  to  be  more  carefully  studied 
•*^d  longer  remembered  than  what  is  reatl  in  a  vague  and  general  idea  of 
'^provefaent.     Next,  I  hold  that  a  wide  latitude  should  be  given  to  indi- 
vidual taste.     What  a  man  wishes  to  learn  he  will  learn  better,  more 
^''lickly,  and  with  more  profit  to  himself  than  what  he  undertakes  to  study 
Merely  upon  the  recommendation  of  others,  even  though  the  latt<.»r  may  bo 
'^ore  generally  useful.     Subject  to  this  qualification  I  will  mention  those 
topics  which  seem  most  likely  to  be  of  service.     I  see  in  a  prospectus  which 
"as  been  issued  mention  of  French  classes  and  others  for  the  teaching  of 
"^'ignages.     I  am  far  from  depreciating  such  studies  ;    their  interest  is 
8^«at,  their  use  is  great  even  for  those  who  stay  at  home, — much  more  for 
those  who  travel ;  but  where  time  and  opportunity  are  limited,  and  wliere 
^o  special  inducement  exists,  I  doubt  whether  the  acquiring  of  languages 
**  the  most  necessary  or  profitable  branch  of  knowledge.     Words,  after  all, 
**«  only  vehicles  of  thought ;  the  stores  of  thought  accumulated  in  our 
^^^  tongue  are  already  immense  ;  and  if  much  of  life  be  passed  in  that 
^hich  is  rather  preparation  for  study  than  study  itself,  little  time  may  re- 
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main  to  complete  the  building  for  which  such  wide  and  ample  Ibvix 
hare  hecn  laid.  It  seems  to  mc — ^but  remember  that  I  give  my  ( 
on  these  6ui)ject8  with  the  utmost  deference — that  the  foundatioo  o 
plete  and  rational  education  lies  in  the  knowledge  of  natural  lawi 
duced  from  recorded  facts  ;  a  knowledge,  first,  of  those  lawg  by  wl 
inorganic  world  is  governed — as  those  which  regulate  astronomio 
logical,  and  chemical  phenomena ;  next,  of  those  laws  which  oCNt 
ganized  exintenccs — a  branch  which  includes  physiology  in  all  Hb 
ments  ;  lastly,  a  knowledge  of  that  which,  for  want  of  a  more  rec 
term,  I  must  call  sociology,  embracing  the  investigation  of  soda!  pr 
and  enabling  us  to  trace  the  paths  along  which  human  action  has  BO 
all  countries  and  ages.  I  cannot  go  far  into  these  topics  here,  < 
think  I  could  show  that  the  order  which  I  have  named,  from  the  i 
the  simplest  structure — inorganic  matter — up  to  that  of  the  high 
most  complex — the  human  mind — is  no  arbitrary  progress,  but  on 
Nature  herself  dictates  and  directs.  I  may  be  asked  what  man,  tinl< 
ly  and  professedly  a  philosopher,  can  find  leisure  for  such  inquiries 
ply,  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  an  astronomer,  a  geologist,  a  chemist,  i 
ologibt,  in  order  to  learn  what  have  been  the  principal  results  of 
thought  in  those  departments,  or  what  is  their  int^r-connectioh  o; 
another.  The  slow  progress  of  discovery  affords  no  measure  of  the 
quired  to  appreciate  the  results  of  discovery.  It  takes  ages  to  mi 
road  which  when  made  may  be  travelled  over  in  a  few  years.  If 
gated  as  to  the  use  of  such  investigations,  I  would  point  out  that 
great  questions  which  an  intelligent  mind  on  beginning  to  reflect : 
ly  puts  are  these,  "What  am  I?"  and  *'What  is  this  universe 
me  ?"  To  give  an  answer,  however  partial  and  incomplete,  to  these 
has  been  the  effort  of  the  human  intellect  dining  more  than  8,00) 
and  may  be  for  3,000  more.  No  man  is  so  dull  that  they  do  not 
him  ;  none  ever  has  been  or  ever  can  be  so  acute  that  they  do  not 
and  baffle  him.  In  comparison  with  such  reflections  to  talk  of  i 
call  the  practical  applications  of  science  is  indeed  descending  low ;  y 
applications — never  the  first  object,  often  not  in  any  degree  the  c 
the  philosopher — have  doubled  the  wealth  and  power  of  England, 
calculably  lessened  the  pressure  of  human  suffering  from  material 
In  concluding  on  this  head,  I  would  observe  that  in  England  we 
study  man's  works  less,  and  nature  more  ;  and  even  where  we  ap 
selves  to  investigate  the  vast  course  of  human  action,  we  are  in  t 
of  ascribing  too  much  importance  to  an  almost  mechanical  reooUi 
facts,  and  too  little  to  the  establishment  of  those  generalization 
give  past  facts  almost  their  sole  importance  for  us.  I  do  not  wish  ' 
in  the  language  of  accusation,  or  of  complaint ;  yet  it  does  seem 
that  a  man  may  leave  cither  of  the  great  xmiversities,  after  a  scifa 
college  training  which  together  have  extended  over  ten  years,  an 
plished  classic,  an  able  mathematician,  yet  wholly  unacquainted  i 
temal  nature,  ignorant  of  the  principle  upon  which  a  common  stean 
is  constructed,  ignorant  even  of  the  mechanism  which  he  carries  abi 
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* 
Um  in  hiB  own  body,  and  utterly  ttnvcrscd  in  the  first  principles  of  that 

law  of  the  land  nnder  which  he  lives.  To  sum  up  in  a  wonl,  I  mean  this — 
(hat  the  end  of  all  human  teaching  is  human  action  ;  that  that  teaching  is 
most  valuable  which  tends  to  direct  and  economize  action  ;  that  such  teach- 
ing miut  concern  itself  mainly  with  two  things — the  laws  which  govern  in- 
aoimate  nature  and  the  laws  which  govern  man  ;  and  that  whatever  does 
not  add  to  our  knowledge  on  one  or  other  of  these  subjects  is,  comparative- 
ly speaking,  of  little  value.  And  herein,  as  I  think,  one  great  merit  of  in- 
stitotions  Kke  these  consists,  that,  being  tied  down  by  no  statutes,  no 
founders'  wills,  no  traditions  of  immemorial  anticjuity,  they  not  only  suj)- 
ply  instniction  to  the  peoi)le,  but  they  ^pply  that  kind  of  instruction  for 
which  a  popular  demand  exists.  Tliey  follow  the  national  taste  ;  they  do 
not  in  attempting  to  direct  that  taste  i>ervert  it.  Long  may  this  state  of 
things  endure  ;  and  in  education,  as  in  other  matters,  may  the  transition 
from  past  to  present  habits  of  thought  take  place,  as  in  England  such  tran- 
ntiong  mostly  do,  by  no  demolitiim  of  that  which  exists,  by  no  sudden  dis- 
ruption of  ancient  ties,  but  by  the  greatest  and  almost  imperceptible  ac- 
commodation of  all  intelligent  minds  to  that  which  all  perceive  to  be  in- 
evitable in  the  course  of  evey  ts  ! 

Sib  Jamb  P.  Kay  SircTTLEwoBTn,  who  was  knighted  by  the  Queen  for 
his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  popular  education,  and  who  is  the  author  of 
the  system  now  administered  by  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education, 
followed  Lord  Stanley  in  an  address  from  which  we  make  the  following 
extracts: 

Sdueational  Progrest  of  the  Ckmntry. — I  remember  the  time — it  is  not  distant 
—when  a  large  part  of  these  valleys  were  almost  deserted  portions  of  .re- 
mote parishes,  without  schools,  and  almost  without  chapels — forlorn,  des- 
pite almost  of  religious  instruction  ;  but  now  we  see,  on  every  hand,  the 
■pires  of  religious  edifices  rising  throughout  the  whole  country,  and  to 
""^  of  them  are  attached  schools,  themselves  often  buildings  of  great 
beauty,  and  the  whole  organization  for  the  instruction  of  the  youth  of  our 
population  is  gradually  approaching  to  perfection.  '  Forty  normal  schools, 
cducatmg  2,000  students,  and  sending  out  1,000  teachers  annually,  have 
**^  founded  ;  8,000  pupil-teachers  are  now  aiding  in  the  instruction  of 
■chools,  and  undergoing  the  apprenticeship  which  is  to  issue  in  their  pass- 
™g  two  years  in  the  normal  school,  and  afterwards  becoming  certificated 
^•^ers.  Besides  these  arrangements,  the  Government  has  expended, 
^  ^rious  other  objects,  moneys  which  amount  in  the  whole  to  nearly 
™iOOOi.  per  annum.  Then,  the  means  of  support  are  of  a  like  general 
^racter,  consistent  with  the  institutions  of  the  country.  A  very  large 
I*^  of  the  support  has  been  of  a  purely  voluntary  character.  About 
*"•  W,  hag  been  derived  from  local  subscriptions,  and  about  G«.  9cf.  has 
"^^  derived  from  the  contributions  of  the  school-pence  of  the  children — 
''^'^"ig  altogether,  18».  per  head  per  scholar  in  each  school.  Now,  the 
"<*vemment,  besides  this,  has  contributed  at  the  rate  of  about  V2a.  per  head 
^  ttie  augmentation  of  the  salary  of  the  teacher,  and  for  the  pa}Tnent  of 
"®  BtipcDds  of  the  pupil-teachers  ;  and,  recently,  it  has  likewise  contribut- 
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ed  a  capitation  grant,  amounting  to  4s.  or  6a.  per  acholar,  so  that  we  thw 
arrive  at  the  total  resources  of  the  school ;  and  in  this  way  sufficient  fundi 
may  be  obtained  to  secure  the  efficiency  of  the  school,  and  that  without  ra- 
sortiug  to  any  means  inconsistent  'with  self-government. 

How  can  children  he  retained  lotiger  under  instrudion. — It  appears  from  the  late 
census  that  20,000  poor  children  have  left  school  before  they  were  ten  yeus 
of  age  ;  35,000  more  poor  children  before  they  were  eleven  years  of  age ; 
28,000  more  poor  children  before  they  were  twelve  years  of  age  ;  and  after 
the  age  of  twelve  scarcely  any  were  left  at  school.  Even  in  the  towns,  and 
in  the  more  commercial  districts,  the  inspectors  report  that  few  children 
are  at  school  at  a  greater  age  than  irom  ten  to  eleven.  Now  the  causes  ef- 
fecting these  results  are  also  disclosed  by  the  census.  It  appears  that  of  tbe 
children  who  were  not  at  school  between  the  ages  of  three  and  fifteen, 
978,179  boys,  or  40  per  cent.,  were  not  at  work  ;  and  1,218,065  girls,  or  6S 
per  cent.,  also  were  not  at  work.  On  the  other  hand,  the  number  not  at 
school,  but  at  work,  was  comparatively  small ;  318,776  boys,  or  16  per 
cent.,  were  at  work  between  the  ages  of  three  and  fifteen  ;  and  218,055,  or 
per  cent.,  of  girls.  It  appears  that  57  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Great  Britain,  between  the  ages  of  three  and  fifteen,  remain  withr 
out  education,  chiefly  because  of  the  indifierence  of  their  parents.  Now, 
this  is  a  sad  state  of  things  ;  but  there  are  also  some  other  features  which 
have  been  remarked  by  the  inspectors  greatly  afifccting  the  success  of  the 
school.  Mr.  Watkins,  inspector  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  com- 
plains greatly  of  the  fluctuation  of  the  attendance  of  children,  owing  to  vm- 
rious  causes  afifccting  the  manufacturing  interests  of  that  county  ;  and  lie 
says  that,  in  the  majority  of  the  schools  of  that  district,  88  per  cent,  of  the 
children  leave  the  school  annually ;  only  12  per  cent,  of  them  remain. 
Now,  you  have  had  g^eat  experience  in  this  district  of  the  operation  of  the 
half-time  act.  I  believe  that,  with  whatever  feelings  the  half-time  act  wss 
at  first  received  in  this  district,  there  is  now  a  general  satisfaction  with  ita 
operation.  I  believe  that,  both  on  the  part  of  the  parents  and  on  the  part 
of  employers,  the  gradual  growth  of  the  children  in  civili2ation,  the  im- 
provement of  their  manners,  and  increase  of  their  intelligence,  and  the 
greater  value  of  their  labor,  are  acknowledged  ;  and  that  these  results  hftfe 
been  obtained  without  any  considerable  disturbance  of  the  manufiBu;taiii)g 
operations,  or  without  any  interruption  of  commercial  operations.  Now, 
the  extension  of  the  half-time  act  to  the  whole  of  England  would  send 
2,000,000  of  children  to  school  whose  life  is  at  present  spent  in  idleness ; 
and  it  would  double  the  number  of  those  who  are  now  employed  in  remu- 
nerative labor.  One  of  the  inspectors,  Mr.  Cooke,  says  with  great  empha- 
sis, that  no  measure  could  be  adopted  which  would  have  so  large  an  eflCeoft 
in  raising  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  throughout  the  runJ  dia* 
tricts  of  this  country.  At  eleven  years  of  age,  the  inspectors  report  that 
the  children  who  have  been  taught  in  efficient  schools  know  as  much  aa 
any  of  the  children  who  are  taught  in  the  schools  that  have  been  created 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  notwithstanding  that  their  organization  haa 
been  completed  for  a  great  number  of  years.    But,  in  the  free  communitiea 
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of  SwitKTlAiid,  where  each  canton  manages  its  own  afhdn  and  the  most 
democratic  system  of  voting  exista,  every  canton  has  a  law,  that  no  child 
ihall  be  taken  away  from  school  before  he  is  fourteen  years  of  age.  Now, 
in  England,  the  difference  is  amazingly  great,  for  between  the  ages  of 
twelve  and  thirteen  only  6*44  per  cent,  arc  at  school ;  between  the  ages  of 
thirteen  and  fourteen  only  3*64  per  cent.  ;  and  between  the  ages  of  fourteen 
and  fifteen  only  2 -84  per  cent.  The  proportion  in  Scotland  is  even  not 
higher  than  H  or  2  per  cent,  more  than  England,  lliat  is  a  fact  which 
tends  to  show  that,  even  in  a  country  which  since  the  Reformation  has  had 
the  advantage  of  a  parochial  system  of  schools,  dependenc*e  cannot  be  placed 
on  the  parents  who  support  themselves  by  manual  labor  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  school  till  the  age  of  fourteen.  Improvements  in  the  schools  have 
Also,  as  has  been  universally  reported  by  the  inspectors,  had  no  appreciable 
effect  in  extending  the  school  age.  lliere  have  also  been  various  benevo- 
lent Bchemes  recently  adopted,  particularly  in  the  mining  districts,  to  at- 
tnd  the  children  to  school.  Prizes  have  been  ofifered  for  classes,  which 
hive  been  competed  for  by  the  children  of  large  diMtricts.  Those  prizes 
hsve  been  given  with  great  publicity,  and  have  been  accompanied  by  cer- 
tificates which  have  been  intended  to  be  of  great  use  in  the  market  of  la- 
^r  in  those  districts.  Those  schools  have  been  supported  by  the  principal 
^nn  in  the  mining  districts,  and  some  results  as  respects  those  districts 
^▼e  been  attained  ;  but  generally  speaking  the  evil  has  not  been  reached. 
I  cannot  help  saying  that  my  own  opinion  is  that  this  great  difficulty,  as 
'^^^^  the  rural  districts  and  the  mining  districts  of  England,  cannot  be 
overcome  without  the  adoption  of  the  Half-time  Act,  with  such  modifica- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  meet  the  period  of  harvest  and  peculiar  em- 
ployments of  different  trades,  in  order  that  the  children  of  those  districts 
Otty  enjoy  the  same  amount  of  advantage  that  has  been  obtained  in  these. 

^^'fruetion  to  children  afUr  Isaving  tchool. — What  provision  is  there  yet  made 
™  this  country  that  the  child  who  then  becomeiS  a  youth  and  goes  to  work 
for  the  whole  of  the  day,  either  in  some  rural  employment  or  in  some 
""•ouiactory,  and  spends  his  leisure  time  in  listless  idleness,  and  learns 
Jwthing  but  what  can  be  taught  in  the  streets, — what  provision  is  there 
'^c.  what  institution  is  there  to  carry  on  the  instruction  of  the  school 
^  the  period  of  18  to  the  period  of  17  ?  The  mechanics'  institutions, 
*®  voeums,  have  sprung  up  in  all  the  great  towns  of  the  country  ;  but 
^^  they  do  not  exist  in  the  rural  districts  ;  and  there  is  no  institution  as 

y®t  which  peculiarly  meets  the  want  of  the  youth  between  the  age  of  18 
and  17. 

Would  seem  to  me  possible,  for  example,  that,  taking  such  a  town  aa 
J^*****  surrounded  by  manufacturing  villages  at  a  moderate  distance, 
J°**  connected  possibly  with  this  lyceum,  or  if  not  connected  with  this 
^**^.  then  with  some  central  school,  there  might  be  formed  a  group 
■^bsicliary  institutions — evenings  schools — in  the  neighboring  vil- 
^^\  and  that  for  such  a  group  of  schools  there  might  bo  an  itin- 
^*^g  master,  who  might,  for  instance,  teach  classes  in  some  central 
**^1  on  two  evenings   of   the  week,  and  might  go  out  and   teach 
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at  the  other  schools  on  the  remaining  four  evenings  of  the  week,  either 
one  each  evening,  or  griving  two  evenings  at  each  school ;  and  bj  com- 
binations of  this  kind  we  might  greatly  diminish  the  expense  of  the 
individnal  schools,  while  very  greatly  increased  elSiciency  might  be  giyen 
to  them.  I  would  also  remind  you  that  the  Department  of  Sdence  and 
Art  has  recently  been  training  mastera  for  the  instruction  of  drawing 
classes  and  the  application  of  art  to  all  industrious  and  mechanical  em- 
ployments ;  and  it  would  be  quite  possible,  in  connection  with  this  lyoeum, 
to  have  a  drawing  master  who  might  teach  on  certain  evenings  of  the  week 
in  this  institution,  and  who  might  teach  on  other  evenings  in  some  of  thoM 
evening  schools. 

Couna  of  Lectures  have  ceased  to  attract  and  interest. — ^The  old  institutions — 
those  of  the  Andersonian  University  of  Glasgow,  the  London  MechanictT 
Institution,  the  Manchester  and  the  Liverpool  Mechanics'  Listitution — set 
out  with  the  intention  of  having  complete  courses  of  lectures,  and  they 
expected,  in  those  great  cities,  to  attract  the  more  intelligent  members  of 
the  working-classes  to  those  courses  of  lectures,  which  were  to  extend  to 
from  60  to  90  lectures ;  and  those  lectures  were  to  be  accompanied  by  ex- 
aminations, and  were  to  assume  almost  all  the  forms  of  instruction  in  nni- 
versities.  In  some  of  these  institutions  the  lectures  had  great  success.  I 
believe  they  had  great  success,  originally,  under  Dr.  Birkbeck,  in  Glasgow ; 
they  had  great  success  in  the  institution  which  Sir  Benjamin  Heywood  was 
chiefly  instrumental  in  founding  at  Manchester,  and  also  in  Liverpool,  and, 
I  believe,  in  London  ;  but  the  histor}'  of  mechanics'  institutions  has  shown 
that  these  complete  courses  of  lectures,  even  in  the  great  towns,  htre 
gradually  been  abandoned.  The  lectures  have  also  become  less  and  lea 
scientific,  and  more  and  more  literary  and  general ;  and  the  number,  of 
course,  has  greatly  increased,  while  the  number  of  lectures  in  each  ooune 
has  greatly  diminished.  Thus,  in  the  union  of  Yorkshire  institutions,  it  ii 
reported  that  out  of  a  thousand  lectures  given  in  certain  institutions  there, 
594  courses  consisted  of  only  two  lectures  each.  Now,  I  relate  these  ftcts 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  the  attention  of  the  members  of  this 
institution  to  the  exceeding  importance  of  class-instruction. 

Claet-instruetion. — ^The  instruction  given  in  these  institutions  must,  neces- 
sarily, at  first  be  elementary.  The  classes  will  be  devoted  to  a  very  gresfe 
extent  to  such  subjects  as  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geogra- 
phy, and  similar  matters.  The  students  attending  these  classes  need  to  be 
brought  immediately  in  contact  with  the  mind  of  the  master,  and  thej 
need  to  be  assisted  at  every  stage  ;  they  need  that  the  whole  course  of  in- 
struction should  be  thoroughly  logical,  that  it  should  be  accompanied  by 
constant  examinations,  and  that  it  should  be  tested  from  time  to  time. 
When  you  approach  the  higher  subjects,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  form  of 
class-instruction  is  also  greatly  preferable  to  general  instruction  by  lectures 
untested  by  examination,  or  even  to  the  very  extensive  courses  of  lectures 
I  have  adverted  to,  when  they  were  tested  by  examination. 

Oompditive  Examination  and  Prizes. — But  in  order  to  increase  the  degree  of 
interest  which  is  felt  by  young  men  of  the  working  classes  in  these  courees 
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of  ioitniction,  the  Society  of  Arts  has  of  late  put  forth  a  scheme  of  prizes. 
It  hu  offered  prizes'  to  the  whole  of  the  mcchajiics'  institutions  of  the 
ootmtry  that  have  entered  into  union  with  it.  In  the  fin»t  year,  1855, 
owing  perhaps  to  some  defects  in  the  mode  in  which  this  scheme  was 
worked,  very  few  candidates  offered  themselves  for  examination.  But,  in 
this  year,  52  candidates  have  appeared  in  London,  and  a  very  interesting 
report  has  been  published  of  the  examinations  which  there  occurred.  I 
aoiTerjglad,  also,  to  be  informed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Arts 
tkt  it  is  intended  to  hold  an  examination  in  the  north  of  England,  proba- 
bly at  Kaacheeter,  and  that  the  mechanics'  institutions  and  Lyceums  of 
this  country  will  be  invited  to  send  students  to  compete  for  the  prizes  at 
tiiat  examination.  I  believe,  likewise,  that  the  Biiiihop  of  Manchester  has 
made  a  recommendation  to  the  Lancashire  Union  of  Mechanics'  Institu- 
tiooB,  that  a  local  examination,  I  believe  of  a  somewliat  lower  order  as 
respects  the  subjects  and  quality  of  the  examination,  should  be  instituted 
in  that  onion  ;  and  I  believe  that  steps  will  be  token  to  communicate  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Lancashire  Union  of  Institutions,  with  the  re8}>ective 
local  institutions,  concerning  tliat  examination.  There  is  also  another 
proposal  which  seems  to  <me  to  have  considerable  merit,  and  that  is,  that 
not  merely  should  a  prize  be  given,  but  that  the  prize  should  be  accompa- 
&i^  with  a  certificate,  and  that  the  certificate  should  set  forth  in  it  the 
period  during  which  the  holder  of  it  has  attended  the  mechanic's'  institu- 
tion, the  several  studies  through  which  he  has  passed,  the  degree  of 
attention  which  he  has  paid  to  those  studies,  and  should  define  the  pro- 
^eocy  which  he  has  acquired.  Provided  the  heads  of  manufacturing 
^^^  would  agree  to  give  these  certificates  a  commercial  value,  I  think 
S^^  importance  might  be  attached  to  them,  and  they  would  have  a  great 
*^  in  stimulating  young  men  to  go  to  the  mechanics'  institutions,  there 
w  ftcqube,  by  persevering  attention  to  their  studies,  a  certificate  which  the 
'^ters  would  value  as  a  proof  of  merit. 

^^^trvdion  in  Science  in  Us  Applications. — I  caimot  conceive  a  distnct,  which 

**®8  almost  all  its  commercial  prosperity  to  the  steam-engine,  where  it 

^^<i  be  proper  in  a  great  town  like  that  of  Oldham,  to  be  without  dia- 

^^^^^8  and  models  illustrating  the  theory  of  heat,  and  also  the  mechanical 

^**bination8  and  the  history  of  the  steam-engine.     I  am  quite  certain 

^^  thoroughly  practical  lectures  upon  the  subject  of  the  theory  of  heat 

^^  C}f  the  mechanism  of  the  steam-engine  would  be  attractive  among  the 

^**'iting  classes.     Now,  we  are  not  dependent  upon  any  country  for  the  in- 

^t-ions  dependent  upon  machinery.    The  Americans  are  active  rivals 

**^  us ;  we  find  that  in  almost  every  department  of  trade  they  make 

*^e  improvements  in  the  machines  which  have  been  introduced  in  this 

^'^^try.    Even  in  agriculture  we  receive  machines  from  America ;   but 

^^e  is  no  great  desire  in  this  country  to  ascertain  what  is  being  done  in 

*^^r  countries  in  machinery.     It  is  far  otherwise  with  every  thing  that 

■*^te8  to  art.     We  have  agencies  established  in  every  part  of  the  world, 

^ve  us  at  the  first  moment  the  French  designs  as  soon  as  they  appear  in 

•**^  market ;  and  we  are  to  a  very  great  extent  dependent  in  our  print, 
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ahawl,  and  muslin  trade  upon  the  French.  I  think  this  ought  not  to  be.  I 
think  it  does  not  an»e  from  anj  want  of  native  talent ;  I  think  it  arises 
simply  from  the  fact  that  we  have  not  had  iuFtitutions  in  this  country  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  native  talent  that  exists,  and  that  the  drawing  class 
which  it  is  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  to 
found  ought  to  be  connected  with  every  one  of  these  mechanics'  institutions. 

Hon.  W.  J.  Fox,  who  has  signalized  his  connection  with  the  House  of 
Commons,  by  an  earnest  and  efficient  advocacy  of  a  system  of  National 
Education — took  part  in  these  exercises. 

77te  Li/cfum  is  not  a  Charity. — I  heartily  congratulate  the  president,  and 
managers,  and  members  of  the  Oldliam  Lyceum,  and,  I  may  add,  the  in- 
habitants in  general,  who  I  hope  will,  to  a  large  extent,  be  partakers  of  its 
benefits.  And  I  will  say  of  the  institution,  tliat  although  a  noble  liber- 
ality and  a  wise  generosity  have  aided  in  the  erection  of  the  beautiful 
building  which  we  saw  this  morning,  although  rank  and  station  have 
lent  their  countenance,  and  not  only  lent  their  countenance,  but  given 
most  admirable  counsel  in  connection  with  laying  the  foundation-stone, 
and  with  this  celebration  of  the  opening  on  the  present  occasion ;  yet 
that,  not^vithstanding  this,  and  duly  and  gratefully  appreciating  this, 
I  would  say  I  do  not  regard — I  hope  none  of  you  will  regard — that 
institution  as  a  charity.  It  is  not  a  charity,  it  is  an  assistance  to  the 
people  of  this  country  to  pursue  the  enjo}'ment  of  their  birthright, 
of  the  full  development  of  their  faculties,  of  their  training  up  to  all  that 
may  become  a  man,  and  their  reaching  all  the  enjoyments  which  Pro- 
vidence has  placed  within  the  grasp  of  man.  I  say  in  the  words  of  the 
ring  which  I  wear  on  my  finger,  and  with  which  the  women  of  Oldham 
married  me  to  the  cause  of  education — that  "  education  is  the  birthright  of 
all."  Providence,  which  brings  a  living  soul  into  a  civilized  conununitj, 
gives  that  soul,  at  the  hands  of  the  community,  a  claim  for  such  instmo- 
tion  as  may  develop  its  diversified  powers,  and  secure  to  it  a  fair  prospect 
of  success  in  the  chase  of  goodness  and  of  happiness.  The  Lyceum  merely 
gives  to  the  young  persons  who  will  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages 
facilities  for  that  purpose.  It  says, — '*  You  know,  you  estimate,  you  claim 
your  birthright.  Come  here,  then,  and  work  it  out.  Gain  the  knowledge 
which  you  desire,  gain  the  training  of  your  faculties  for  which  you  are 
anxious  ;  if  you  do  so,  you  must  pay  the  price.''  I  don't  mean  any  money 
price, — you  may  have  something  to  do  in  that  way,  to  a  reasonable  amount, 
but  I  say  you  must  pay  the  price  of  toil,  and  industry,  and  resolute  peise- 
verance,  of  diligently  availing  yourselves  of  all  the  means  within  your 
reach  ;  you  must  go  on,  if  the  time  you  have  be  but  very  limited ;  you 
must  go  on  making  the  most  of  that  time — you  must  add  atom  to  atom  of 
knowledge,  until  you  pile  up  a  spacious  building,  and  you  must  thus  work 
your  way  and  show  that  you  are  thoroughly  aware  of  the  dignity  of  your 
own  nature,  of  the  capacity  of  your  powers,  and  of  the  grandeur  of  your 
destiny. 

May  it  stand  as  a  trophy  of  the  victory  of  knowledge  over  ignorance, 
and  of  goodness,  order,  and  progress  over  crime  and  sensuality !    May  it 
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itaod  as  a  temple,  where  young  and  ingemou8  mincU  shall  inquire  after 
troth,  where  they  shall  be  animatctl,  not  with  the  love  of  excelling  merely, 
bat  witii  the  love  of  cxcelleDce  ;  where  they  sliall  he  all  anxiouB  to  go  on, 
itill  accumalating  their  stores  of  knowledge,  and  still  calling  their  facul- 
ties of  mind  and  heart  into  active  exercise  !  May  it  be  as  a  fountain  from 
which  rich  streams  of  knowledge  shall  tiow  over  the  land,  and  which,  tak- 
ugTarions  directions  from  that  as  from  a  centre,  shall  c*arry  manifold  fertility 
with  them,  and  rich  harvests  of  thought,  which  may  l>e  gathcrcil  in  by  the 
itang  and  by  future  generations  till  they  shall  rejoice  in  the  fulness  of 
tune,  bringing  their  sheaves  with  them  !  May  it  be  a  siirine  where,  from 
time  to  time,  one  and  another  shall  arise  to  much  mori;  tlian  local  emi- 
neoce--8hall  win  a  name  that  nations  shall  pronounce  with  reverence,  and 
take  hid  place  among  the  laurelled  ;  and  nuvy  it  be  a  monument  of  pro- 
grett— of  that  bright  law  of  progress  which  has  been  so  repeate<lly  and  so 
well  adverted  to  this  evening — ^that  law  of  progress  which  is  the  great  bless- 
ing of  God  upon  humanity ! 

The  meeting  concluded  with  addresses  from  various  other  speakers. 

The  building,  whose  inauguration  was  thus  marked,  cont^iins  a  news- 
worn,  lecture-hall,  class-rooms,  library,  &c. ,  and  was  erected  at  a  cost  of 
^5000.  To  institute  the  Prize  scheme,  suggested  by  one  of  the  speakers, 
tbc President,  Mr.  Piatt,  said  "he  should  have  great  pleasure  in  contribu- 
ting a  silver  medal  annually,  and  a  sum  of  five  guineas  to  the  best  mathe- 
matician." 

TrSalford  Frkx  MusEUii  akd  Libbabt,  established  in  1850,  and  main- 
tained by  a  property  tax  on  the  Borough  of  Salford,  has  an  aggregate  of 
18,556  volumes,  of  which  12,603  are  in  the  reference  deiwrtment,  and  5,952 
^  tbe  lending  department,  both  of  which  are  free  to  all  residents  of  the 
^**®^h.  About  400  readers  frecjuent  the  reading-room  daily,  and  about 
^^  people  visit  the  museum,  which  is  filled  with  objects  of  art.  ITie 
-^ecutive  Committee,  in  their  report  for  1856,  remark:  *'The  issue  of 
^^  iix  the  year  amounts  to  1-42,484  volumes — and  each  book  in  the 
"oiwy  has  in  effect  been  taken  out  or  referred  to  seven  or  eight  times, — 

'"^*  Volumes  have  been  taken  to  the  dwellings  of  the  readers — three- 
Mths  of  vrhom  are  under  39  years  of  age,  one-fifth  are  females,  and  nine- 

ths  ajg  ^ori^ing  people — and  that  the  demand  for  works  of  science,  and 
T*^**  and  biography  has  been  constantly  on  the  increase."  An  ad- 
°^^nal  wing  to  the  buildmg  is  to  be  erected  at  a  cost  of  £2500. 

"*  Mbohantcb'  Institote  at  Manchester  waa  the  first  institution  of  its 
^^  ^hich  erected  a  building  for  the  accommodation  of  its  classes,  and  has 

^^ly  inaugurated  a  new  edifice,  erected  at  an  expense  of  £10,000,  by  an 
^  *«id  Industrial  Exhibition— the  fifth  of  the  kind  held  by  this  body— 

fij^t  having  been  held  twenty  years  ago,  and  was  the  first  of  the  kind 
^^^m  England. 
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Tbi  liiwiB  IIbqbanigb'  iNSTZTcnoir.— The  opening  lecture  was  given  by 
Bey.  Dr.  Booth,  of  Wandsworth,  and  is  published  in  the  Jonmal  of  tlw 
Society  of  Arts,  for  Sept.  26.  We  give  his  strong  practical  common  sense 
on  two  important  points. 

Progress  m  Learning  doee  not  depend  on  Ihachert^  ^BookSy  6r  Apparaha. — I  wish 
to  place  before  you  a  great  truth,  which  somehow  seems  to  have  been  over- 
looked in  our  educational  discussions.  It  is  this,  that  learning  must  come 
from  within,  not  from  without — that  listening  to  a  lecture  is  not  learning — 
that  looking  at  a  man  making  experiments  does  not  teach  you  to  manipu- 
late in  science.  Only  think  of  a  man  learning  to  make  shoes,  or  to  sing,  or 
to  play  on  a  musical  instrument,  by  attending  lectures  on  shoemaking  or 
music.  Believe  me,  as  there  is  no  royal  road  to  litentture,  there  is  no  raO- 
road  to  the  temple  of  science  ;  *'  coaching"  may  take  a  man  part  of  the 
way,  but  it  invariably  leaves  him  worse  prepared  to  encounter  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  rest  of  the  ascent.  He  who  wishes  to  mount  must  gird  up  the 
loins  of  his  mind.  Lecturers  and  teachers  are  all  very  well  to  keep  idle 
boys  to  their  work  and  to  stimulate  the  indolent.  They  are  also  useful, 
like  finger-posts,  to  ix»int  out  the  road  you  should  follow,  but  they  will 
take  you  very  little  of  it.  A  man  can  no  more  learn  by  the  sweat  of 
another  man's  brains  than  he  can  take  exercise  by  getting  another  man  to 
walk  for  him.  All  mental  improvement  resolves  itself  ultimately  into  self- 
improvement.  The  food  of  the  mind  is  like  the  food  of  the  body — ^it  must 
be  assimilated  before  it  can  benefit  the  system.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is 
within  the  compass  of  every  man's  understanding  to  become  a  profound 
mathematician ;  men's  minds  are  not  constituted  all  alike  ;  their  under- 
standings  are  as  various  as  their  faces ;  but  such  a  one  may  become  an 
accomplished  linguist,  or  an  expert  chemist,  or  a  keen  observer  of  the  man- 
ifold operations  of  nature,  llie  Almighty  has  supplied  us  with  subjects  of 
thought  as  diverse  as  the  phases  of  the  understanding.  But,  you  will  say, 
though  books  are  cheap,  and  may  easily  be  procured,  we  have  no  apparatus, 
and  apparatus  are  scarce  and  dear,  beyond  the  means  of  the  poor  man  to 
obtain.  Now,  here  is  another  error.  There  is  a  great  deal  too  much  talk 
about  apparatus  for  teaching  science,  and  the  necessity  there  is  that  the 
State  should  manufacture  it  and  supply  it  at  a  cheap  rate  to  schools  and  to 
Institutions  like  this.  A  man  who  is  eager  to  learn — who  is  determined  to 
know  his  subject — may,  if  he  be  at  all  handy,  or  with  the  assistance  of  the 
village  carpenter  or  blacksmith,  extemporize  his  apparatus.  Polished  ma- 
hogany, and  expensive  brass-work  and  complicated  adjustments,  are  not  at 
all  essential.  It  is  told  of  the  celebrated  philosopher,  Dr.  WoUaston,  the 
inventor  of  the  method  of  rendering  platinum  malleable,  that  when  a  con- 
tinental chemist  of  some  celebrity  called  on  him,  and  expressed  a  wish  to 
be  shown  over  the  laboratories  in  which  science  had  been  enriched  by  so 
many  important  discoveries,  the  Doctor  took  him  into  a  little  study,  and, 
pointing  to  an  old  tea-tray  on  the  table,  with  a  few  watch  glasses,  test 
papers,  a  small  balance,  and  a  blow-pipe  on  it,  said,  ''There  is  all  ths 
laboratory  that  I  have."  Believe  me,  whatever  science  you  take  up  to 
learn,  costly  apparatus  are  not  necessary — they  are  only  the  charlatanism  of 
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•dience.    Now,  do  not  mistake  me  ;  I  am  8i)eaking  about  learning  the  ele- 
ments of  science,  not  of  making  discoveries  in  it.    To  make  discoveries  in 
astronomy,  a  telescope  like  that  of  Lord  Rosse  would  be  required.    To  carry 
on  inTestlgations  in  botany  and  other  departments  of  natural  history,  very 
complicated,  highly  finished  and  very  costly  microscopes  are  a  necessity, 
while  a  microscope  amply  sufficient  for  educational  purposes  may  be  bought 
for  ten  shillings.    Again,  the  poor  hard-working  young  man  may  say, 
"  How  can  I  compete  successfully  with  a  man  of  ample  means  and  plenty  of 
leisore  time  at  his  disposal,  who  has  so  many  fiivorable  opportunities  for 
improTing  himself — so  many  aids  and  appliances  in  the  shape  of  expensive 
books  and  costly  apparatus,  and  experienced  tutors  provided  him  V '    Now, 
this  is  an  error,    llie  ways  of  Providence  are  not  so  unequal,  after  all.  ■ 
The  young  oak  that  is  nurtured  in  the  hot-house  will  never  Itecome  the 
moDsrch  of  the  woods  on  the  exposed  hill-side.    I1iey  are  parasitical  plants 
that  stunt  and  choke  the  tree  they  seemed  to  sheltiT.     llie  minds  of  men 
80  brought  up  are  too  often  without  spring  ;  they  are  deficient  in  elasticity 
of  intellect,  and  they  often  want  that  one  moral  quality  of  mind  which 
bi«athes  life  and  vigor  into  all  the  intellectual  faculties,  the  absence  of 
which  no  others  can  compensate,  even  by  their  presence  in  excess,  I  mean 
that  unflinching  determination  not  to  be  borne  down  by  difficulties — that 
firing  perseverance  not  to  be  over-mastered  by  defeat.     He  among  you 
'^o  can  put  forth  into  action  such  energj'  of  will  docs  not  much  require 
external  aid.     He  need  not  care  whether  the  schoolmaster  be  abroad  or  not, 
for  he  has  got  him  at  home.    This  is  no  mere  theoretical  reasoning.     The 
^ew8 1  place  before  you  are  amply  confirmed  by  experience.     Culumbus 
^*8  not  the  last  by  many  who  showed  how  the  impossible  may  be  reduced 
^  *be  practical.     It  was  the  indomitable  resolution  of  Columbus,  his 
^yielding  energy,  that  enabled  him  to  verify  his  conceptions,  and  to  real- 
^  ^is  theory.     Look  at  the  perseverance  of  Kepler,  who  for  years  and 
^®**B  groped  his  way  through  dry,  perplexed,  and  endless  arithmetical  cal- 
^''^'^tions  till  he  saw  that  first  faint  ray  of  light,  which  burst  out  as  the  sun 
^  Remind  of  Newton,  and  revealed  those  laws  concealed  since  the  creation, 
^  Which  the  Almighty  constituted  the  mechanism  of  the  universe.    Turn 
'^ci'e  you  will,  you  find  indomitable  perseverance  the  indispensable  con- 
Moil  of  success.    Who  is  there  so  cold  as  to  read  without  emotion  the 
'^c  struggles  of  that  brave  old  Huguenot,  Bernard  Palissy,  the  potter, 
^^'^i  despite  of  fiEdlure  after  failure,  the  ridicule  of  enemies,  the  sneers  of 
^^ds,  the  remonstrances  of  his  family,   still  held  on,  till  a  success 
^^*^oped  for  at  last  crowned  his  efforts.    Or,  if  we  wish  to  take  a  more 
^^^unate  example  in  our  own  country,  we  may  name  Sir  Richard  Ark- 
T**^ht,  the  great  inventor  of  the  cotton-spinning  machine,  who,  till  he  was 
r?*^y  years  of  age,  continued  to  practise  as  a  barber  in  his  native  town. 
^^  characteristic  quality  of  his  mind  was  not  deep  thinking,  but  unyield- 
^^^  tenacity  of  purpose.     If  any  one  who  hears  me  is  disheartened  by  his 
^^ly  toil,  or  discouraged  by  the  want  of  books,  let  him  read  the  autobi- 
^*^*aphy  of  the  late  William  Gifford,  for  many  years  the  leame<l  and  talented 
^^tor  of  the  Quarterly  Review.     Of  his  early  life  he  thus  writes,  "  I  possessed 
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at  this  time  but  one  book  in  the  world,  it  was  a  treatise  on  algebra,  giTen 
to  me  by  a  joung  woman  who  found  it  in  a  lodging-bonse.     I  considered  it 
as  a  treasure.     I  sat  up  for  the  greatest  part  of  several  nights  successively ; 
this  carried  me  some  way  into  the  science  ;  I  had  not  a  farthing  on  earUi, 
nor  a  friend  to  give  me  one.     Pen,  ink,  and  paper  were,  therefore,  for  the 
most  part,  as  completely  out  of  my  reach  as  a  crown  and  sceptre.     There 
was,  indeed,  a  resource.     I  beat  out  pieces  of  leather  as  smooth  as  possible, 
and  wrought  my  problems  on  them  with  an  old  blunted  awl."     Now,  here 
was  a  man,  almost  without  instruction  or  apparatus  of  any  kind,  who  con- 
trived  to  master  the  elements  of  a  sound  education,  which  eventually  led 
him  to  power,  eminence,  and  wealth.     Chance  has  very  little  to  do  wiUi 
the  extension  of  knowledge.     Thousands  liad  seen  apples  fall  to  the  ground. 
before  the  time  of  Newton.     But  it  was  to  his  mind  only  that  the  simple 
fact  was  suggestive.     It  fell  upon  a  mind  prepared  for  its  reception. 
Everybody  knew  that  oxygen  ia  a  supporter  of  combustion,  that  it  is  largely 
present  in  the  atmosphere,  but  it  was  only  the  other  day  that  the  simple 
obvious  facts  were  applied  to  compel  the  air  we  breathe  to  supply  fuel  to 
our  iron  furnaces,  a  process  which  bids  fair  to  revolutionize  the  whole  iron. 
manufacture.     Great  discoveries  are  everywhere  cropping  out  beneath  our 
feet,  if  we  would  only  look  before  us.     See  wliat  vast  discoveries  in  chemis- 
try and  natural  science  were  due  to  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  and  I^ention  hiiiL 
the  more  willingly,  as  he  is  another  and  a  signal  example  of  a  man  who, 
born  in  a  humble  stiition,  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  talents,  his  unrelaxing;' 
perseverance  and  intensity  of  will,  niisc<l  himself  to  high  social  position, 
and  took  his  place  as  the  very  first  of  European  philosophers.     When  ib 
surgeon's  errand-boy  in  Penzance,  he  attempted  to  make  experiments  on. 
the  properties  of  air  ;  and  what,  you  will  be  curious  to  know,  was  his  labor- 
atory ?    Why,  the  vitUs  and  bottles  of  his  master's  shop.     His  biographer, 
with  great  justice,  observes,  had  Sir  Humphry  Davy  been  fumisheil,  in  ih.9 
commencement  of  his  career,  with  all  those  appliances  he  enjoyed  at  a  mor^ 
recent  period,  it  is  very  probable  that  he  might  never  have  acquired  iha^ 
wonderful  tact  of  manipulation,  that  ability  of  suggesting  experiments,  and 
of  contriving  apjiaratus  so  as  to  meet  and  surmount  the  difticulties  whidt 
must  constantly  arise  during  the  progress  of  the  philosopher  through  the 
unbeaten  tracks  and    unexplored  regions    of  science.      The  sel^taijght 
mechanician  and  astronomer,  Ferguson,  when  watching  his  master's  sheep 
by  night,  used  to  lie  on  his  Ixick,  and  note  the  relative  distances  of  the  stars 
by  means  of  bea<l8  strung  upon  a  string.     The  profound  mathematiclao, 
Pascal,  drew  his  geometrical  diagrams  with  a  bit  of  coal.     Surely,  if  it  be 
true  that  Nature,  or  rather  Nature's  God,  never  acts  in  vain,  it  mnst  haye** 
been  designed  that  the  rare  gifts  with  which  Providence  has  endowed  somev 
individual  men,  taken  here  and  there  out  of  the  great  mass  of  mankind^ 
without  any  reference  whatever  to  rank  or  station — the  peasant  boy  is  a^ 
richly  endowe<l  as  the  peer's  son — surely,  I  say,  it  must  have  been  intende^= 
that  those  priceless,  because  unpurchasable,  gifts  should  be  cultivated, 
developed  for  the  general  benefit  of  all.     Hence  it  is  that,  by  a  figure 
speech,  the  word  which  in  a  certain  connection  is  familiar  to  all  of  you. 
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M  money  placed  out  in  trust  to  be  augmented  and  improved,  has  actually 
oomespedallj  to  stand  for  mental  endowmcnt8,  and  the  wonl  "  Uilents"  no 
longer  signifies  pieces  of  ancient  coins,  but  tliat  mental  treasure  which  God 
btt  oommitted  to  the  charge  of  some  of  uh  for  the  general  adyuncement  of 
maokind.  Consider  the  many  advantages  which  even  the  poorest  of  you 
ha?e,  M  compared  with  those  that  fell  to  the  lot  of  these  illuRtrious  men, 
wme  of  whose  names  I  have  placed  before  you.  If  they  could  accomplish 
10  much  in  the  face  of  poverty,  the  neglect  or  contempt  of  their  fellows,  in 
■oUtode,  without  sympathy,  without  books,  without  apparatus,  how  much 
more  ought  to  l>e  expected  from  you  who  live  in  happier  times,  when  all 
those  things  of  which  they  felt  the  want,  are  in  a  great  measure  supplied 
to  you. 

J^Cbmpditwe  Examination  and  Prise  Sydem  of  the  Society  of  Arte. — The  Soci- 
ety of  Arts  of  London,  whose  Royal  President,  aided  by  it«  Council,  not 
only  matured  the  crude  notions  of  an  international  display  of  works  of 
industry  and  art  into  a  grand  conception,  but  realized  it  as  a  fact  in  the 
^"^l^ce  of  Industry  of  all  Nations,  erected  in  Hyde-park,  in  the  first  year  of 
the  present  half  century,  the  same  Society  are  now  prepared  to  carry  into 
^tellectual  matters  that  principle  of  competition  which  was  then  sanctioned 
^  confinne<l  in  material  things.     Wo  propose  to  hold  public  examinations 
oi^uctGd  by  men,  some  of  them  of  the  very  highest  eminence  in  literature 
^d  science.     We  commenced  the  system  last  June,  at  our  house  in  the 
Delphi,  and  the  results  were,  indeed,  most  flattering  and  unexpected. 
'OT  the  information  of  those  here  present,  who  may  not  be  fully  acquainted 
'^th  what  the  Society  of  Arts  is  now  doing,  I  will  give  you  a  brief  account 
^  our  proceedings.     In  the  first  place,  you  are  all,  no  doubt,  aware  that 
*"®  principal  Mechanics*  Institutions  ^f  the  country,  nearly  400  in  number, 
^'^  ia  union  with  the  Society  of  Arts.    To  ascertain  how  far  our  proposal 
'^^ht  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  friends  of  education,  and  of  the  great  em- 
l^^^^yers  of  labor,  whether  intellectual  or  bodily,  throughout  the  country, 
^®  issued  for  signature  a  declaration  of  confidence  in  our  fitness  to  under- 
^*e  such  a  task,  and  of  opinion  affirming  its  importance.     Although  our 
•cheme  was  not  matured  until  the  February  of  last  year,  or  put  forth  to  the 
^^'■^d,  as  one  that  would  be  actually  worke<l  out,  imtil  the  beginning  of 
^P*^»  '^t  we  har]  no  less  than  56  candidates  at  our  examinations  in  the 
r^^^y's  House  in  the  Adelphi,  which  extended  over  four  days,  the  10th, 
^^»  12th,  and  13th  of  June,  for  nine  hours  each  day.     Now  you  will  be 
^**ioug  to  learn  the  results  of  that  examination.    Our  best  mathematician 
^**  ^  young  man  from  Leeds,  a  bookseller's  shop-boy.     He  passed  so  good 
Examination  that  the  managers  of  the  Kew Observatory,  much  to  their 
!^^**t,  have  appointed  him  Assistant-Observer,  a  situation  which,  to  one  of 
^*  Predecessors,  opened  the  way  to  rank  and  fortune.     Within  the  last  few 
^^a  the  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts  have  come  to  the  determination  to 
^^^lish  a  public  Registry  of  their  certificated  candidates,  which  they  pro- 
^^^  to  throw  open,  free  of  charge,  to  all  those  persons  who  may  desire  to 
'^•^e  merit  and  intelligence  the  qualifications  of  those  whom  they  employ. 
^'^  examinations  will  be  conducted  with  the  most  rigid  impartiality,  and 
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with  the  greatest  strictneas.  Indeed,  the  examiners  know  nothing  what 
oyer  about  the  candidates,  as  they  recognize  them  only  by  the  number  a 
their  cards  of  admission.  The  Society  of  Arts,  through  its  Board  of  Ezmn 
iners,  pledges  its  credit  and  character  that  the  certificates  which  it  issues 
whatever  the  grade,  shall  state  with  the  most  precise  acctuucy  attainable 
and  without  the  least  tincture  of  exaggeration,  the  clear,  uncolored  tmfli 
It  is  this  truthfulness  that  will  constitute  the  entire  value  of  our  ocrtificalei 
But  now  some  among  you  may  object  to  this  plan  of  general  examinatiom 
and  say,  examinations  do  not  communicate  knowledge.  This  is  quite  true 
our  Society  does  not  profess  to  teach.  It  leaves  education,  and  the  insfamc 
tion  which  is  the  chief  instrument  of  education,  in  the  hands  of  the  varfoa 
educational  institutions  throughout  the  country,  whether  they  be  schools  o 
colleges.  Trade  Schools  or  Mechanics'  Institutions.  But  it  does  pro/eat  i 
test  and  set  its  seal  to  the  attainments  of  those  whom  it  examines,  in  th 
shape  of  the  certificates  it  awards  and  the  prizes  it  bestows.  It  is  too  mod 
taken  for  granted  by  educators  in  general,  that  when  you  have  built  : 
school-house,  divided  it  out  into  class-rooms,  hung  the  walls  with  maps  an 
diagrams,  and  appointed  a  teacher  with  a  committee  of  management,  edv 
cation  must  go  on  as  it  were  by  machinery.  Though  you  catch  your  boy 
and  impound  them  in  your  school-rooms,  you  cannot  force  them  to  lean 
But  once  hold  out  to  your  pupils  the  inducement  that  every  hour  they  gir 
to  hard  labor,  to  real  hard  work,  will  tell  on  their  future  mental  poaitioi 
and  prospects  of  life,  mark  what  a  face  of  reality  it  will  put  upon  i^l  the; 
are  doing,  how  their  attention  will  be  awakened.  I  have  liad  man; 
instances  of  this  brought  under  my  notice  during  the  last  few  months. 

Now  look  at  this  matter  from  another  point  of  \'iew.  The  son  of  the  no 
bleman  or  the  country  squire,  when  at  one  of  the  public  schools,  has  all  tb 
rewards  the  University  can  bestow  full  in  his  view  :  its  honors,  its  priaei 
its  scholars,  its  fellowships,  its  professorships  are  all  within  his  reach.  Tb 
very  highest  honors  a  subject  can  attain  to,  loom  in  the  distance.  Wha 
stimulants  are  these  to  unflagging  exertion.  Do  not  motives  such  as  thea 
invigorate  and  confirm  the  "constant  will"  to  persevere  to  the  end 
What  inducements  equivalent  to  these — I  do  not  say  equal,  but  even  Uku 
in  kind — do  we  hold  out  to  the  youth  of  the  middle  and  lower  clamea 
Why  should  the  son  of  the  tailor  or  the  shoemaker  or  greengrocer  pore  li 
solitude  over  books,  and  filch  from  idle  sports  and  boyish  amusementa  tin 
few  hours  he  can  abstract  from  daily  toil  ?  He  may  become  a  profo<«nM 
mathematician.  Who  knows,  or  cares  any  thing  about  it,  or  thinks  he  It 
other  than  a  mere  pretender  ?  he  may  become  a  g^reat  chemist ;  who  \» 
lieves  him  ?  or  a  good  botftnist ;  who  puts  fidth  in  his  pretensions  f  Tlu 
pure  gold  passes  for  base  metal,  because  there  is  no  legitimate  authority  tc 
stamp  it  with  the  impress  which  would  make  it  current.  But  for  the  So- 
ciety of  Arts,  who  would  liave  ever  heard  any  thing  about  those  young 
men  who  obtained  our  certificates,  or  known  any  thing  of  tbeir  attain- 
ments f  Chambers  would  have  remained  in  obscurity,  selling  books  In  A 
little  shop,  or  working  problems  in  solitude,  had  not  the  Society  of  Aiti 
dragged  him  forth  out  of  darkness  into  light.    Few  of  you,  I  dare  say. 
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kaewthii  y<m  bad  a  reiy  promising  young  chemiBt  among  you  until  the 

Baud  of  Ezaminen  bad  awarded  a  certificate  in  chemistry  to  your  townt- 

■in  Cbirlfls  Weill.    Let  ub  briefly  examine  the  probable  working  of  such 

» idMUM  in  actual  operation.     If  every  boy  who  goes  to  a  commercial 

kIiooI,  or  erery  young  man  who  attends  classes  at  a  Mechanics'  Institution, 

lenoonriDoed  of  this,  that  the  Society  of  Arts'  certificate,  under  seal,  was 

•  nn  pusport  to  recognition  and  employment,  can  you  not  see  what  a 

gmt  encouragement  you  give,  what  a  strong  motive  you  hold  out  to  in- 

cmied  and  intensified  exertions  ?    Again,  consider  how  the  Society  of  Arts' 

huniiMitiwi  would  serve  as  a  sort  of  educational  test  of  the  relative  merits 

of  dilfereiit  colleges,  and  schools  and  classes.    Success  at  the  Society's  Ex- ' 

ttiinstfons  would  test  the  kind  of  instruction  given,  precisely  in  the  same 

wij  H  the  Universities  indirectly  control,  guide,  and  test  the  instruction  of 

OUT  great  public  schools.    There  are  other  ad\'antages  too  in  this  plan.    It 

impoM  no  necessity  of  building  new  collcgef  or  schools,  or  establishing 

profesBonhips ;  it  takes  the  materials  and  tools  provided  to  our  hands  and 

^fntei  apoQ  and  by  them.    We  do  not  propose  to  establish  rival  schools 

^iotigooistic  colleges  to  those  already  in  existence,  but  en«ieavoring  to 

^  with  those  we  liave,  we  shall  not  interfere  with  any  vested  rights, 

^'listher  real  or  supposed.    Co-operating  with  all,  opposed  to  notliing  but 

pictence  and  sham,  we  shall  neither  provoke  hostility  nor  alarm  suKpidon, 

"Bd  aiwe  respect  the  rights  of  conscience  and  the  religious  feelings  of  every 

chv,  our  proceedings  will  have  no  tendency  to  excite  sectarian  animosity ; 

^ett  will  thus  be  no  ground  for  the  separation  of  religious  education  from 

"^^^  instruction.    Both  being  left  in  the  hands  of  the  people  themselves, 

^^  onion  will  be  secured  with  the  utmost  safety.    And  is  not  this  view 

*<^^Qally  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  men  whose  names  were  never  found  in 

juxtaposition  before  in  matters  of  education,  or  indeed  in  any  thing  else, 

li^ve  signed  our  declaration.    Our  declaration  is  headed  by  the  Archbishop 

^  Canterbury,  followed  by  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  the  Bishop  of  Ox- 

^  the  Bishop  of  Winchester ;   then  come  the  names  of  Mr.  Edward 

*™**i  of  Leeds,  the  educational  chief  of  the  Dissenters  of  the  North  of 

^'S^^nd,  of  Mr.  Apsley  Pellatt,  their  political  representative  in  the  House 

^  CoQiQiQQg^  m^^  1^^  Yox^  the  Member  for  Oldham,  the  advocate  of  sepa- 

^®  secular  education.    Neither  have  we  any  political  aspect.    Amongst 

^  host  of  signatures  will  be  found  those  of  Lord  Ashburton,  that  zealous 

"^^^cate  of  popular  education.  Lord  Stanley,  Sir  James  Graham,  Robert 

^^^cuson,  and  many  others  of  every  religious  sect  and  political  party. 

^^  *J^ow,  before  I  conclude,  let  me  ask  you,  the  public,  and  through  you 

^  ^Hends  of  education  and  progress  all  over  the  length  and  breadth  of 

r^  Sfeet  country,  to  co-operate  with  the  Society  of  Arts  in  the  noble  work 

^  iindertaken.    How  are  we  to  co-operate,  you  will  say :  is  it  by  sub- 

■^hii^  money  to  the  funds  of  your  Society  ?    Nothing  of  the  sort.    We 

*^ot  want  your  money.    The  Society  of  Arts  has  an  income  of  nearly 

^7^  a-year,  which,  being  economically  and  judiciously  managed,  is  am- 

P*y  Bufficlexit  for  the  development  of  its  public  objects.    But  you  con  most 

^*^^udly  promote  this  movement  and  benefit  yourselves  at  the  same  tipae, 

Ko.  8.-[VoL.  m.  No.  1.]— 17. 
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by  taking  into  yonr  oonnting-houses,  warehonses,  shops,  mano&ctoriai, 
mills,  and  factories  of  every  kind,  those  yonng  men  who,  by  obtaining 
certificates,  shall  have  proved  themselves  to  be  intelligent,  laborioni, 
dious,  and  diligent.  Several  merchants  and  mannfEU^tnrers  of  the  bighMt 
eminence  in  the  country,  have  promised  us  their  co-operation  in  this  waj. 
That  enlightened  friend  of  education,  Mr.  John  Wood,  the  Chairmaa  of 
the  Board  of  Exdse,  has  placed  appointments  at  our  disposal.  In  this  wsy 
we  propose  to  stimulate  the  intellectual  activity  of  our  candidates.  Tbdr 
moral  characters  you  must  scrutinize  for  yourselves ;  we  profess  to  give  no 
guarantee  on  that  head ;  we  undertake  to  answer  only  for  diligence  and 
acquirements.  Yet  I  believe  it  will  be  found  that  in  ninety-nine  cases  oat 
of  every  hundred,  **a  young  man  who  must  necessarily  have  devoted  to 
study  a  large  portion  of  the  time  at  his  disposal,  often  very  scant,  CHi 
scarcely  have  had  much  leisure  for  idle  pursuits  or  vicious  indulgences." 

C!oL0XEL  Stkbs  in  his  Inaugural  Address  before  the  Society  of  Arts,  has  iiio 
following  remarks  as  to 

Agricultural  Laborert. — ^There  is  a  large  portion  of  the  lower  classes  of  the 
population  which  has  not  the  advantages,  such  as  they  may  be,  of  iiio 
operatives  in  towns ;  removed,  like  the  former  class,  from  school  in  child- 
hood, from  their  dispersion  over  a  considerable  area,  they  have  scarcely  tho 
means  of  association  or  combination  for  the  erection  of  common  halls, 
common  libraries,  and  the  insuring  instruction  from  lectures — I  mean  ths 
agricultural  laborers :  unlike  the  mechanic — from  him  the  further  means 
of  mental  instruction  in  manhood  are  nearly  cut  off.  It  may,  indeed,  be 
sud  by  the  poet,  that — 

**The  field's  his  stady :  natare  is  bis  book  ;** 

but  I  fear  in  the  main  his  mental  faculties  are  rarely  sufficiently  developed 
to  enable  him  to  reap  much  profit  from  the  study  of  the  fields  or  of  nature. 
Beyond  his  wife  and  children,  and  the  few  of  his  own  mental  standard,  the 
animals  he  tends  are  his  associates,  and  he  lives  and  dies  almost  debarrsd 
from  intellectual  development.  The  agricultural  laborer,  therefore,  is  pe- 
culiarly an  object  for  the  thought  and  consideration  of  the  promoters  ai 
instruction  amongst  the  poor.  For  him  I  see  little  help,  except  throni^ 
village  lending-libraries,  if  established  by  the  country  gentlemen,  like  those 
of  the  Hants  and  Wilts  Adult  Educational  Society ;  but  chiefly  his  help 
must  come  from  the  itinerant  lKX)k  hawkers,  designated  by  the  Fren^ 
**  colporteurs,"  I  presume  from  carrying  their  packs  upon  their  necks  oi 
shoulders.  The  books  so  hawked  must  necessarily  be  very  cheap  to  he 
within  the  reach  of  the  agricultural  laborer ;  and  of  what  vital  importanoe 
it  is  that  the  information  they  are  capable  of  imparting  should  not  only  be 
useful,  but  harmless,  while  it  is  to  be  feared  the  present  supplies  by  the 
hawker  stand  in  opposition  to  the  latter  category.  Is  it  not  an  object^ 
therefore,  worthy  of  the  Society  of  Arts,-  and  in  keeping  with  its  oth^ 
labors,  to  organize  a  system  of  supply  to  hawkers,  of  selected  ana 
cheaper  books  for  the  agricultural  classes,  for  self-study  and  improvemenii 
with  the  iKMwible  result  of  the  Society  finding  itself  applied  to  for  examineni 
to  grant  certificates  of  intellectual  competency  to  members  of  a  class 
have  hitherto  rarely  aspired  to  any  other  distinction  than  that  of 
good  farm -servants  f 
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8b  Edwied  Bulwer  Lttton  at  the  Examination  and  Festival  of 
BBBOP^SroBTTOSD  HiOH  SCHOOL,  July,  185G,  oildressed  the  company  as  follows : 
LiOns  AND  Gentlemen, — I  am  euro  I  give  uttcrauce  to  the  sentiment  of  all 
pKmt^  when  I  express  the  interest  we  have  loll  in  the  ceremony  we  have  wit« 
Mwd,  and  our  gratification  at  the  honors  justly  distributed  amongst  the  boyp 
^  reflect  80  much  credit  upon  a  Hertfordshire  scliooL     There  is  something  ii 
the  promise  of  excellence,  when  displayed  by  the  rising  generation,  which  awf 
te  the  most  pleasing  reflections  in  us  of  matunT  years.     Strangers  though  ^ 
ke  to  them,  yet  we  feci  a  pride  in  their  success  as  if  they  were  our  own  relations 
""•nd  relations,  indeed,  they  are,  because  our  country  is  the  beloved  mother  of 
'••D;  and  boys  are  the  younger  sons  of  that  mother,  who  will  prow  up  to  de- 
*'*'^  and  serve,  and  cherish  her,  when  we  of  the  elder  race  are  ho  more.     Well, 
y''*^  gentlemen,  did  you  commence  your  proceedings  with  the  National  Hymn 
*  ''Hole  Britannia."     For  how  did  Britannia  actjuire  her  rule  ?    How  is  it,  tliat 
^       toe  has  extended  her  sway  flrom  the  island  you  scarcely  detect  on  your  map  of 
™^  fiflobe,  to  an  empire  covering  lands  unconquered  by  Alexander,  and  regions 
^^  even  conjectured  by  Columbus  ?    How  has  alio  achieved  an  empire  still  more 
***0*bJe  and  glorious  in  the  human  mind,  by  her  arts  and  sciences — by  her  wri- 
^"^  her  warriors,  her  statesmen,  her  philosophers,  and  divines  ?     How  has  this 
/*^  done,  except  by  the  energy  and  intellect  of  the  men,  who  were  once  boys 
***©  you  I  see  before  me — ^boys,  who  at  school  learned  the  value  of  generous  emu- 
^^ou  ajjjj  ^jjg  desire  of  praise — boys,  who  at  school  lejimed  to  prize  si^ntimenta 
**  gallant  actions — ^boys,  who  left  school  iis  you  will  leave  this,  reared  and  dis- 
pelled to  support  and  advance  the  English  name  and  character,  in  whatever 
**^iition  of  life  Providence  might  place  their  loti«.     Everything  which  makes  a 
^^^on  great,  and  its  institutions  lasting,  depends  ui)(m  the  character  given  by 
^^^cation  to  its  boys.     And  the  value  of  good  schools  does  not  depend  only  upon 
r^^  degree  of  book  learning  they  bestow,  but  upon  the  habits  of  mind  wliich 
^^®y  may  form.    JTow,  nothing  in  this  day's  exhibition,  and  the  reports  of  the  Ex- 
lera,  has  struck  me  more  than  the  general  e<iuality  of  merit ;  but  where  merits 
so  equal  and  general,  they  must  rest,  not  on  the  rare  phenomenon  of  genius, 
^''it  upon  habits  of  mind  capable  of  comprehensive  results.     You  know  Virgil 
**ll8u8that  "labor  conquers  everything;"  and  believe  me,  my  young  friends, 
^"^t  no  one  knows  what  he  «m  do,  till  he  has  tried  might  and  main  to  do  it.    Yes, 
^^^*^  have  learned  betimes  the  two  English  virtues — Application  and  Persever- 
^**oe.     Every  one  can  not  be  a  genius,  but  every  one  can  resolve  not  to  be  a 
Ounce.    You  remember  the  story  of  the  young  Spartan  who  complained  that  liis 
•^ord  was  too  short,  and  the  answer  he  received :  "  Too  short  1  why,  the*li,  add 
*  step  to  it"    So  it  is  \i'ith  your  talent.     If  your  talent  is  not  long  enough  to 
K^t  at  your  object,  add  a  step  to  it — ^that  is,  eke  out  your  talent  by  good  heart 
**id  determination,  and  go  in  and  win.     These  virtues  of  peraeveranco  and  ap- 
plication, once  made  habits,  will  last  you  all  your  lives,  though  you  may  never 
*8*"i  look  to  the  school  books  in  wliich  you  first  devoted  perseverance  and  ap- 
plication to  the  Latin  Syntax  or  the  Rule  of  Three.     When  you  leave  s(?hool, 
most  of  you  ^-iu  go  into  some  business  or  profession.     If  you  have  learned  to 
have  perseverance  and  application,  your  success  ia  sure ;  every  difficulty  gives 
^7  before  them.     By  those  habits  the  poor  become  rich— the  humble-boni  ac- 
V>ire  rank— and  even  those  who  are  naturally  dull  and  slow  of  intellect,  obtain 
^e  ^Vantages  and  rewards  of  talent.     These  qualities  are  to  a  man  ui)on  hind 
^hat  a  life-belt  is  to  hun  at  sea.    Let  hun  buckle  round  his  breast  perseverance 
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and  applicaUon,  and  throw  him  where  you  will  into  the  ocean  of  USb,  1m  ^ 
rise  to  the  snrlace. 

I  see,  sir,  (taming  to  Mr.  Groodman,)  that  you  and  the  oth^  masteni  of 
school  have  carefully  instilled  those  qualities  which  it  becomes,  thereibre^  ala 
superfluous  in  me  to  enforce— I  speak  the  sense  of  aU  present  in  nTpmflnJng 
admiration  of  the  skill  and  ability  of  the  masters;  but  the  masters  in  tam: 
bear  me  out  when  I  say,  that  at  a  good  school,  it  is  not  only  the  mastom  y 
teach.  Boys  teach  each  other ;  and  that  not  in  the  school-room  alono— not  a] 
in  the  help  which  the  quick  give  to  the  slow,  the  more  advanced  to  the  n 
backward — ^but  in  the  play-ground  as  well  as  the  school-room.  Let  me  mxg^ 
what  happens  in  some  schools,  but  which  is  apparently  a  bold  suppoeitioi^ 
plied,  young  gentlemen,  to  you — that  some  of  you  are  occasionally  lazy  and^ 
pid  over  your  books — ^more  the  shamo  certainly — but  then  in  the  play-groi 
are  you  not  learning  some  of  these  lessons  which  help  to  form  the  great  Eag 
character  ?  Do  you  not  there  learn — boys  did  in  my  school,  and  I  am  sue 
will  tell  me  yours  do— do  you  not  learn  to  prize  honor  and  courage— lean 
despise  both  the  coward  and  the  bully ;  learn  how  hateful  is  malice,  and  1 
contemptible  is  every  specie  of  falsehood,  shabbiness  and  meanness  ?  Anc 
boys  learn  only  those  matters,  they  go  forth  into  life,  as  I  hope  you  will  go^  i 
the  ground  work  already  formed  of  that  manly  English  character  which  ma 
kind,  brave,  and  honorable  men.  Bojrs,  from  this  day  I  shall  feel  an  intexesl 
the  career  of  all  of  you.  Years  hence  I  shall  hear  of  some  distinction  obtaii 
or  some  praiseworthy  action  done,  by  one  or  more  of  those  whom  I  now  addi 
I  shall  be  told,  "  Why  that  was  one  of  the  boys  you  addressed  at  Bishop's  SI 
ford  in  1856."  "Would  you  make  this  school  the  pride  of  the  county  ?  "^ 
then,  let  your  reputation  hereafter  make  yourselves  the  pride  of  the  schooL  1 
who  have  this  day  received  prizes  justly  due  to  you,  continue  to  cultivate 
qualities  wliich  will  equally  insure  prizes  in  the  world.  You  who  have  triad 
prizes,  and  this  time  failed,  be  consoled  when  I  tell  you  firom  my  experiei 
that  a  fiiilure  in  the  first  instance  often  ensures  the  greater  triumph  in  the  i 
because  it  tests  ones*  pluck,  stirs  up  ones'  metal,  and  makes  it  a  point  of  he 
to  succeed  at  last  And  if— which  I  can  scarcely  suppose — there  be  some  of , 
who  would  not  even  try  for  prizes,  well,  let  those  boys  look  well  into  their  < 
breasts,  and  if  they  see  there  no  sullen  jealousy,  no  mean  envy  of  those  i 
have  received  distinction,  but,  on  the  contrary,  pleasure  and  pride  in  the  cr 
reflected  on  the  school  that  they  belong  to ;  why,  then,  they  are  brave  and  | 
erous  fellows,  and,  some  day  or  other,  bravery  and  generosity  of  themselves 
obtaii^a  prize  in  the  world.  Still,  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  envy 
emulation.  And  though  you  do  not  grudge  others  the  honors  they  have  wo 
still,  seeing  now  how  those  honors  are  regarded — ^tum  it  well  in  your  own  oi 
if  you  will  not,  when  school  re-opens,  try  yourselves  for  honors,  which  no 
will  then  grudge  to  you.  Do  not  think,  that  when  we  give  a  prize  to  a  boj  i 
has  distinguished  himself)  it  is  only  his  cleverness  in  some  special  branch  of  st 
that  we  reward.  Perhaps  he  was  not,  in  that  branch  of  study,  so  pecoll 
clever ;  perhaps  many  other  boys  might  have  beaten  him  if  they  had  tiiec 
hard.  No !  how  many  noble  qualities  may  have  spurred  on  that  boy  to  tiy 
the  prize !  Perhaps  he  had  parents  whom  he  loved — some  indulgent  ftl 
some  anxious  mother — and  he  knew  that  the  prize  would  make  Uiem  so  pn 
Perhaps  he  had  already  conceived  the  manly  wish  for  independence ;  he  loo 
on  to  the  future,  saw  that  he  had  his  own  wny  to  make  in  life^  that  it  moil 
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midelij  flMii^  and  that  every  credit  he  won  at  school  would  be  ahelp  to  him 
iDtheworid.    Or,  perhaps,  he  was  only  animated  by  that  desire  of  distinction 
whidi  i^  after  aD,  one  of  the  most  eleyatod  sentiments  in  the  human  breast ;  it 
is  thtt  sentiment  which  hispires  the  poet  and  nerves  the  hero ;  it  was  that  senti- 
ment whidi  made  Nelson  see  not  death  but  inmiortality  in  the  terrors  of  the  bat- 
fk,  and  aj — *'  Yictory  or  Westminster  Abbey  I"  it  was  that  sentiment  which 
ledthenDk  and  file  of  the  EngUsh  soldiers  up  the  heights  of  Ahna.    They  did 
BOt  hear  the  roar  of  the  cannon,  to  whoso  very  jaws  they  marched  on  with  un- 
ffincfaing  tread ;  they  only  heard  the  whinpor  at  their  hearts,  "  And  if  we  do 
oar  dotj  this  day,  what  will  they  say  of  us  in  England?"    Ay,  and  when  a  boy 
liti  down  resolutely  to  his  desk — puts  aside  all  idle  pleasures,  faces  every  tedious 
olwttde   firmly  bent  upon  honorable  distinction,  it  is  tlie  same  elevating  senti- 
Boit  which  whispers  to  him — "  If  I  succeed,   what  will  they  say  of  mo  at 
Khodr  or  a  dearer  motive  still — "  Wliat  will  they  sjiy  of  me  at  home  ?"  Boys, 
when  I  look  at  your  young  fieu^es,  I  could  fancy  myself  a  boy  once  more  I    I  go 
back  to  the  day  when  I,  too,  tried  for  prizes,  sometimes  succeeding,  sometimes 
filing.    I  was  once  as  fond  of  play  as  any  of  you,  and,  in  this  summer  weather, 
Itbarmy  head  might  have  been  more  full  of  cricket  than  of  Terence  or  even 
Homer;  hut  still  I  can  remember  that,  whether  at  work  or  play,  I  had  always  a 
#  deep,  though  a  quiet  determination,  that,  sooner  or  later,  I  would  be  a  somebody 
<''  dosBomething.    That  determination  continues  with  me  to  this  day ;  it  keeps 
<>ne  hope  of  my  boyhood  fresh,  when  other  hopes  have  long  since  faded  away 
-^JMi  now  that  we  separate,  let  it  be  with  that  lioi)e  ujwn  both  sides— on  my  side, 
^^fOiXk  yours, — that,  before  we  die,  wo  will  do  something  to  serve  our  country, 
^"^y  they  make  us  prouder  of  each  other — and,  if  we  fail  there,  that  at  least  we 
^^  Bever  wllfUDy  and  consciously  do  anything  to  make  us  ashamed  of  each  oth- 
^*    But  even  in  this  we  must  not  rely  on  ourselves  alone ;  we  must  look  for  aid 
to  Him  who  reads  every  heart  and  strengthens  us  in  every  trial 

^  the  proceeding^  of  this  day  nothing  so  touched  and  moved  me — nothing 

^"^e  nae  so  confident  of  your  future — as  the  circumstance  connected  with  the 

J~*  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  you  so  feelingly  desired  me  to  receive  at  the 

^•**da  of  your  instructor,  and  the  reverence  with  which  the  gift  was  accepted. 

^'O^d  be  presumptuous  in  me  to  add  to  what  your  master  has  said,  with  the 

^'^'^oxity  of  his  sacred  calling  and  the  eloquence  of  his  earnest  affection.    Only 

^*®  Word  would  I  say  upon  the  habit  of  private,  unwitnessed  prayer.    All  of 

y^  liave  been  taught  to  address  your  Creator  in  private  as  well  as  in  public. 

^^Uiiue  Uiat  habit  throughout  hfe — Glisten  to  no  excuses  to  lay  it  aside— you  can 

^^  y^t  conceive  its  uses  in  the  sharp  trials  of  manhood.    All  of  us  must  meet 

^I^Ptations,  none  of  us  can  escape  errors ;  but  he  who  prays  in  private  never 

^^^  the  redeeming  link  between  human  infirmity  and  divine  mercy.    To  bor- 

»r^  ^u  image  from  one  of  the  great  authorities  of  our  English  church,  prayer  is 

^^  the  ladder  which  the  patriarch  saw  in  his  dream,  the  foot  of  it  set  upon  the 

r/'/^*^  but  the  top  of  it  reaching  heaven,  and  angels  ascending  and  descendiag ; 

T^^^ing  to  bear  on  high  our  sorrows,  our  confessions,  our  thanksgivings ;  de- 

^JJ^^ing  to  bear  back  to  us  consolation,  pardon,  and  the  daily  blessings  that 

^^  forth  new  thanksgivings.    And  now  nothing  remains  for  me  but  to  thank 

J^  Ibr  the  credit  you  reflect  on  this  country,  and  to  wish  you  happy  homes  and 

hdidajB. 
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Unitkd  AssocuTiOK  OF  SCH0OUIA8TEB& — ^This  Association  originated  in  s 
meeting  of  persons  profcssionallj  engaged  in  education,  held  in  London,  on  the 
3l8t  of  December,  1853.  The  plan  of  the  Association  was  to  be  more  oom* 
prehensive  than  anj  existing  society  of  the  same  kind.  Its  object  is  to  increaae 
the  efficiency  of  elementary  education,  and  advance  the  interest  of  the  pn^ee- 
sion  of  teaching  generally.  The  means  resorted  to,  are  general  meetings  toe 
discussion,  and  lectures,  and  the  pubUcation  of  these  proceedings,  together  with 
the  formation  of  an  educational  cabinet  of  books,  maps,  diagrams,  and  appara- 
tus for  the  inspection  and  examination  of  members. 

LIST  OF  LECTTHES. 

1.  On  School  Registers,  for  recording  the  results  of  different  metbods  of  Instrae- 
tion.    By  Mr.  T.  Tate,  F.R.A.S.,  President. 

2.  The  Bible  the  basis  of  true  Education.    By  Mr.  E.  C.  Daintree,  of  Highboiy 
Training  College,  Vice-President. 

3.  The  ScliOolmaster*8  Mission.    By  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Bromby,  M.  A.,  Vice-Pieci- 
dent. 

4.  The  Teaching  of  Geography.    By  Mr.  R  Dunning,  of  the  Home  and  Colonial 

School  Society,  Vice-President. 

5.  On  Teaching  Botany^n  Schools.    By  Mr.  A.  Ir?ine,  Member  of  the  Botanical 
Society  of  London. 

6.  On  Teaching  Reading.    By  Mr.  W.  McLeod,  F.R.G.S.,  of  the  Royal  Militaiy 

Asylum,  Chelsea,  V Tee-President. 

7.  The  Teaching  of  Common  Things.    By  Mr.  T.  Craropton,  Master  of  the  Brent* 
ford  Public  School. 

8.  The  method  of  Teaching  Grammar.    By  Mr.  J.  Tilleard,  F.R.G.S.,  Correspond- 
ing Secretary. 

9   The  Tonic  Sol-Fa  Method  of  Teaching  Singing.    By  Mr.  Sarll,  for  the  Rer. 
J.  Curwen,  Plaistow. 

10.  On  the  Cuhivation  of  Common  Sense.     By  Mr.  T.  Tate. 

11.  On  the  Harmony  between  Science  and  Religion.    By  Mr.  J.  A.  Shepherd,  Mat- 
ter of  the  Scottish  Central  School,  Swallow  Street. 

12.  The  Pa.st  and  Fuiure  of  English  Education.     By  Mr.  W.  Knighton,  M.A.,  Lae- 
tiireron  Education  in  the  Whitelands  Training  Institution.  * 

13.  On  Teaching  Reading.     By  Mr.  W.  McLeod. 

14.  On  Teaching  Social^Economy  in  Schools.    By.  Mr.  W.  A.  Shields,  Master  of 
the  Pcckham  Birkbeck  Schools. 

15.  On  Rational  Gymnastics,  as  a  branch  of  Education.     By  Mr.  M.  Roth,  M.  D. 

16.  On  the  Method  of  TeachingHistory.     By  Mr.  E.  C.  Daintree. 

17.  On  Teaching  Geography.    By  Mr.  W.  Hughes,  F.R.G.S.,  Lecturer  at  Hi^hbuij 
Training  College. 

18.  On  the  Infant  Garden  System.    By  Mr.  H.Hoffman. 

19.  On  the  Schoolmaster's  Relations  with  the  Government.    By  Mr.  £.  Simpson. 

20.  On  Music  and  Musical  Instruction  in  Schools.    By  Mr.  T.  Murby,  Teacher  of 
singing  in  the  Borough  Road  Normal  Institution. 

21.  On  the  Character  of  the  Teaching  of  Our  Lord.   By  the  Rev.  C.  R.  Alford,  M.  A^ 

Principal  of  Highbury  Training  College. 

22.  On  the  Government  of  Pupil  Teachers.    By  Mr.  F.  R.  Cnunpton,  Master  of  die 
St.  John's  National  school,  St.  John's  Wooid. 

23.  On  a  System  of  Graduated  Simultaneous  Religious  Instruction.    By  Mr.  R. 

Mimpnss. 

24.  On  Gymnastics  as  a  branch  of  Education.    By  Mr.  G.  Rcinicke. 

25.  Competitive  Examination  as  an  educational  stimulus.    By  Rer.  J.  Booth,  LL.IX9 
Treasurer  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

26.  The  Influence  of  the  Teacher  in  promoting  civilization.    By  Rer.  G.  R.  Orng^ 
Inspector  General  of  Military  Schools. 

27.  Teaching  Physiology  in  Schools.    By  William  McLeod,  F.R.G.S.,  Principal  of 

Royal  Military  Asylum,  Chelsea. 

The  last  am^nal  meeting  was  held  on  the  28th  and  29th  of  December,  1856^ 
at  which  lectures,  (nmnbered  above,  25,  26  and  27,)  were  read,  and  the  sabjedv- 
of  the  same  were  discussed.  We  abridge  from  a  report  in  The  Liiercirmm,  tm 
discussion  which  appears  to  have  occupied  the  afternoon  session — to  show  tba^ 
"  constitution  making  and  mending"  is  one  of  standing  orders  of  the  di^)^ 
among  the  school-masters  of  England,  as  well  as  of  this  country,  and  that  " 
religious  question"  is  a  bone  of  contention  out  of  as  well  as  in  parliament 
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Mb.  TuBifXR,  in  introdadng  a  resolution,  reecinding  a  rule  of  the  Assodatioii 
by  which  membership  was  restricted  to  teachers  "  who  acknowledge  the  essen- 
tial doctrines  of  Christianity,"  and  onlaining  "  that  all  who  are  professionally 
engaged  in  education  shall  be  eligible  to  become  members" — remarked. 

The  object  of  the  society  was  stated  to  bo  to  systematize  the  profession  of 
teaching;  and  thereby  to  improve  and  extend  clemeutury  education ;  the  aim  of 
the  Association  was  also  said  to  be  nothing  less  than  the  advuuecineut  of  na- 
tional edacation.     In  the  second  rule  tho  ^Vssociation  was  said  to  embrace  "  all 
teachers  both  of  pubhc  and  private  schools,"  but  then  came  the  liniitution  **  who 
acknowledge  the  rasential  dr)ctrinc8  of  Christianity,  and  hold  tlie  Bil^le  to  be  the 
rule  of  fiuth  and  practice,  and  the  only  sure  biu*is  of  true  education,"  a  limita- 
tion not  at  all  in  hailhony  with  the  general  objects.     Every  limitation  to  a  gen- 
eral principle  should  bo  just,  well-deliu(?d.  and  practical.     First,  it  should  be 
Just.     If  persons  asB(K'iat<^d  together,  calling  themselves  by  a  given  name,  there 
OQff^ht  to  be  nothing,  in  the  rules  est^iblislied  for  their  guidance  wliicli  would 
shut  out  any  one  who  fairly  came  under  that  name,  unless  ho  was  in  some  way 
morally  incapable  of  being  recreived.     The  only  qualillcation  in  a  society  of 
achoolmusters  ought  to  be  the  circunu<tance  of  being  a  s<.'hoolmaster ;  and  if  a 
schoolmaster  was  not  a  member  of  such  an  (issociat  ion,  that  ought  to  argue 
either  tliat  ho  was  an  indifferent  or  an  unworthy  member  of  his  profes-^ion.     Then 
the   liiDit  should  be  woll-detined ;  the  line  should  Ix;  easily  drawn,  and  there 
should  iHi  no  hesitiitiim  or  doubt  as  to  whetlier  perscms  could  legitimately  offer 
themselves  as  candidates  for  membership.     If  these  two  qualillcations   were 
•dopted,  any  exclusive  rule  would  be  impracticable,  and  it  was  idle  to  «iy  that 
way  particular  thing  excluded  a  man  when  such  ground  of  exclusion  was  never 
practically  brought  forward.    If  tliere  were  a  ground  of  exclusion,  it  ought  to 
^  one  that  was  acted  upon,  otherwise  it  was  needless  and  mischievous.     Com- 
paring the  s(?cond  rule  of  the  society  with  the  principles  ho  had  mentioned,  he 
felt  bound  to  say  tlmt  it  was  manifestly  and  tlagnmtly  unjust,  most  ambiguous, 
•Dd   perfectly  impracticable.    The  iiyustice  was  too  obvious  to  need  many 
words.    The  members  of  the  society  cooperated  to  do  a  certain  work — the 
work,  as  8t<ited  in  the  prospectus,  of  nati(»nal  education ;   any  one,  therefore, 
who  was  worthily  engaged  in  that  work  should  bo  allowed  to  become  a  member 
^  the  Association ;  and  if  he  were  excludt><l  on  any  other  ground  than  that  of 
professioDal  incapacity — anything  which  unfitted  him  to  fultill  worthily  the  du- 
"^  of  his  profession — a  great  injustice  was  inflicted  upon  him.     If  the  society 
l^ofessed  to  be  limited  to  any  particular  class  of  teachers,  then  there  would  be 
no  mjugtice ;  the  doors  might  be  opened  as  widely  or  as  narrowly  as  the  mem- 
heiB  miglit  choose ;  but  when  a  national  object  was  professed,  without  limita- 
^n,  an  injustice  was  done  to  any  wortiiy  member  who  was  stoppe<l  at  the  very 
^''f^old  by  a  restrictive  rule.     The  rule,  as  he  had  said,  was  ambiguous.    It 
^ht  be  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  stating  what  should  give  admission, 
JJ^  the  second  what  should  cause  exclusion.     Tlie  excluding  clause  was  tolera- 
^  clear.    It  waa  evident  that  a  certain  class  of  men  were  positively  excluded; 
withe  could  not  tcU,  for  tlie  life  of  him,  who  was  included.    Jews  and  Catho- 
?  ^^^  clearly  excluded  by  the  rule  as  it  stood,  and  those  only  were  included 
Jno  believed  in  "  the  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity."    But  what  considera- 
te QQmber  of  men  ever  had  determined  what  were  the  essential  doctrines  of 
«wianity?    Such  a  decision  was  utterly  unpracticable. 

unif  ^'"'""^^^    T^®  ^0  ^  ^^  stood,  was  either  inoperative,  or,  if  operative, 
y^**     lie,  himself^  liad  very  decided  views  upon  religious  subjects,  and  for 
i^f^^n  he  thought  that  persons  who  also  had  decided  views,  though  op- 
^^|[^to  his  own,  should  be  treated  with  hberality. 
if  such    "^"^^^^    ^®  would  not  remain  a  member  of  the  Association  an  hour 

y^^  rule  were  to  be  estabhshed. 
gjj^Jp'  Shields.    lie  happened  to  know  a  schoolmaster  whose  character  was 
^j^that  ordinarily  decent  persons  would  not  associate  with  him :  would  the 
^/^*Uee  admit  such  a  man,  though  he  professed  to  beUeve  the  essential  doc- 
"^  of  Christianity  ? 

j^i^f^y^  was  a  great  deal  of  hopeful  education  going  on,  not  immediately  con- 
^^  With  the  great  Church  or  Dissenting  bodies.    He  did  not  know  any  set 
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of  men,  who,  considering:  how  much  they  were  obliged  to  depend  tipoii  them* 
selves,  were  dolnf?  more  to  improve  their  schools  than  the  Jews  of  the  metrop^ 
lis.  The  largest  free  school  in  London  was  tlie  Jewish  free  school  in  Frying- 
pan-alley,  having  at  its  head  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman,  and  one  who  was  treait- 
ed  as  such  by  the  Committee  with  which  he  was  connected.  Any  member  of 
the  Association  would  gladly  spend  an  evening  with  such  a  man,  in  the  discofl^ 
sion  of  educational  subjects ;  and  was  there  anything  so  offensive  in  Chrisdan* 
ity  that  he  must  be  excluded  from  an  Association  of  Schoolmasters,  whose  ob* 
ject  was  to  advance  education  and  further  the  interest  of  the  profession?  .  He 
extremely  regretted  that  Mr.  Daintree  should  have  threatened  to  leave  the  Aa- 
sociation,  if  such  a  resolution  as  Mr.  Turner's  were  adopted.  Mr.  Turner  pre- 
sumed tliat  in  an  Association  of  that  kind  there  must  be  a  power  of  excluding 
those  whose  moral  churactor  would  cast  obloquy  upon  it,  4t  impede  the  progreea 
of  its  bu.siness.  He  desired  that  power  to  be  continued,  but  not  that  any  one 
teacher  should  be  able  to  say.  to  another,  "  You  shall  not  come  into  the  Sdiool* 
masters'  Association  with  wluch  I  am  connected,  unless  you  hold  what  I  take 
to  be  the  essential  doctrines  of  Christiauity."  Their  object  ought  to  be  to  inooi^ 
porote  together  the  most  able  and  wort)iy  sclioolmasters,  for  the  promotion  of 
their  common  objects,  without  regard  to  religious  differences. 

Mr.  CooiiLAN  said  that  if  a  iSchoolmaster's  duty  consisted  merely  in  teaching 
reading,  writing,  and  aritlmietic,  and  kindred  subjects,  there  would  be  no  need 
of  such  a  rule  of  limitation  as  at  present  existed.  One  part  of  the  Schoohnat* 
ter's  duty  was  to  teach  relijrion,  and  whatever  formed  part  of  the  Schoolmaster's 
duty  should  Ikj  the  subject  of  discussion  in  the  Schoolmasters'  Association.  How 
then  could  there  be  anything  like  a  united  feeling  in  such  a  discussion  between 
men  who  w(?re  not  agreed  a«  to  the  essential  doctrines  of  Christiimity. 

Tlie  Rev.  Mr.  Uxwix  said  it  was  hard  to  remain  silent  under  groundless  char- 
ges of  bigotry  and  intolerance.  Surely  no  man  was  compelled  to  join  an  Asso- 
ciation whatever  the  terms  of  union  nught  be.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  law  in  dis- 
pute was  intended  to  express  a  great  truth,  that  education  necessarily  involved 
a  religious  element,  and  it  was  a  law  upon  which  every  man's  conscience  muat 
decide.  An  individual  who  did  not  make  tlie  word  of  God  the  basis  of  hit 
school-teaching,  would  hardly  be  admitted  under  the  rule  proposed  by  Mr.  Tur- 
ner himself. 

Mr.  Ckampton.  He  thought  the  morality  of  the  Bible  was  far  more  essen- 
tial, and  he  was  prepared  to  liold  out  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  any  man 
who  led  an  upright  Ufe,  whatever  his  religious  tenets.  Their  object  as  an  Asso* 
dation  was  to  improve  themselves  professionally  in  the  methods  of  educatkm, 
and,  as  such,  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  differences  of  opinion  on  doctrinal 
points.  We  did  not  hesitate  to  buy  sugar  of  a  grocer  simply  because  he  was  m 
Unitarian,  and  if  we  wanted  money  we  were  not  backward  in  applying  to  tbe 
Jews ;  why  should  not  the  same  unsectarian  feeling  be  exhibited  in  an  Assodft- 
tion  formed  for  a  general  object  ? 

Mr.  Buckmaster.  For  himself,  he  would  entirely  abolish  the  rule  and  sab- 
stitute  nothing  in  its  place.  As  the  teachers  in  the  Association  were  under  com* 
mittees,  he  thought  tliere  was  every  requisite  guarantee  for  their  general  char- 
acter. The  Association  was  engage<l  in  a  certain  work,  and  he  regarded  it  en- 
tirely in  a  professional  point  of  view.  No  religious  test,  therefore,  should  be  re- 
quired. The  days  of  tests  had  long  since  gone  by.  The  rule  was  entirely  be- 
hind the  times,  and  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  framed,  and  which  would  desire 
its  continuance,  was  the  same  spirit  that  formerly  prevented  dissenters  and  oth- 
ers from  attaining  their  political  and  religious  rights. — ("  No,  no.") 

Mr.  Siktson.  He  opposed  the  second  rule  as  it  was  originally  framed,  and 
succeeded  in  getting  it  modified  so  that  at  present  it  excluded  none  but  the 
Jew.    • 

Mr.  Marshall.  He  joined  the  Association  because  of  the  rule  in  dispute,  and 
his  conscience  would  not  allow  him  to  ccmtume  a  member  if  it  were  withdrawn. 
He  could  not  associate  professionally  with  Jews  and  other  persons  who  taught 
principles  so  essentially  different  from  his  own,  and  thus  opposed  him  in  his  dtaHj 
work. 

Mr.  Turner.  He  had  shown  his  resolution  to  the  Dean  of  Bristol,  who  en- 
tirely approved  of  its  terms,  and  was  amazed  to  think  that  an  Association  of 
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Sehoobnatten,  united  for  a  professioiud  object,  should  impose  a  religious  test 
upoQ  its  membera.  They  might  judge  in  some  measure  how  the  present  rule 
hsd  operated  by  the  want  of  suooees  that  had  attended  the  society's  operations 
(hmng  the  past  year.  The  society  was  regarded,  not  as  a  general  but  as  a  sec- 
tknil  one;  and  while  it  retuncd  this  limited  aspect  it  could  never  expect  to  ac- 
ooopfiih  my  very  great  and  important  results. 
Ihe  original  motkm  was  lost 

We  extract  a  few  paaaages  fix)m  Dr.  Booth's  lecture  as  published  in  Tfie  LOer- 
orwmfor  Jan.  7,  185t. 

Ihtwmia  in  Art  and  Science  art  for  the  Advancement  of  the  Masses. — 
Books,  that  were  once  in  the  hands  of  nobles  and  prelates  only,  pomL»timcs 
worth  even  a  king*s  ransom,  are  now,  thanks  to  the  art  of  printing,  within  the 
reach  of  the  poorest  of  the  community.     Libraries  existed  before  the  days  of 
CudOD,  the  newspaper  and  the  reading-room  are  of  a  Rul)sequent  date.    Agtyn, 
coDoder  how  much  human  labor  has  been  relieved  by  the  application  of  gun- 
powder in  great  engineering  and  mining  opemtions.    Who  shall  compute  the 
MDotmt  of  human  toil  which  a  knowledge  of  tlio  power  of  this  agent  would 
hire  saved  in  the  piling  up  of  the  Pyramids  of  Kgyjit,  in  excavating  tlie  Tem- 
pte  of  EUora,  or  in  cutting  out  the  sculptured  shrines  of  Elephanta?    How 
nuch  fuffering  of  the  masses  would  a  little  of  this  chemical  science  have  avert- 
ed in  the  building  of  the  Roman  ac({ueducts,  which  a  scientific  appreciation  of 
the  amplest  hiw  of  the  equilibrium  of  fluids,  now  known  to  every  school-boy, 
^f^  have  shown  to  be  superfluous.    Need  I  do  more  than  allude  to  steam,  or 
the  steam-engine — ^that  groat  modem  Cyclops — or  to  the  improvement  and 
dieqwning  of  iron,  that  most  valuable  of  all  the  metals,  or  to  the  innumerable 
iiventions  of  madiinery,  bearing  on  the  cheap  manufacture  of  textile  fabrics,  or  to 
the  application  of  mechanics  and  chemistry  to  agriculture?    Only  consider  tlio 
^ties  afforded  to  the  poor  man  of  convoking  his  labor — ^his  only  capital — ^to 
^  Qttennost  parts  of  the  earth  by  steam  navigation  and  railway  locomotion. 
^  P«at  in  every  age  could  travel  luxuriously  if  not  expeditiously,  but  now 
^•rtisaD  can  travel  with  as  much  personal  comfort  as  the  gentleman  could  thirty 
y**'*  8go.    Suctonious,  speaking  of  Augustus,  says,  "  He  was  borne  along  by 
■•WSj  and  the  gentle  motion  allowed  him  to  read,  write,  and  employ  himself  as 
^  his  cabinet    Though  Tivoli  is  only  sixteen  miles  from  the  city,  he  was  always 
'Wo  ttigtits  on  the  road." — Well,  then  to  bear  out  my  argument,  there  is  gaslight 
****  briliiaiit  than  waxlight,  and  cheaper  than  the  tallow  dip.    Electroplating 
•J^d  photography  bring  fkie  finest  models  and  the  most  truthful  landscapes  with- 
^  ™*  T^eacfa,  if  not  of  the  laborer,  at  least  of  the  artisan.    While,  on  the  otiier 
•**«i  but  little  advancement  Ls  to  be  found  in  those  things  which  belong  exclu- 
,  ^^  to  the  rich.    Marble  must  still,  as  two  thousand  years  ago,  be  the  mate- 
^^ich,  so  to  speak,  encrusts  the  breathing  statue.      Oil  and  canvas  still 
Y^^   the  material  elements  of  our  finest  paintings.     Pearls  have  not  di- 
7^©d  in  value  or  improved  in  lustre  since  Cleopatra  dissolved  them  in  the 
^^■^^ps  of  her  guests  to  show  the  extravagance  of  her  magnificence.    Sd- 
"^^e  revealed  to  us  the  analysis  of  the  diamond,  but  art  has  not  yet  discor- 
^,     **^«  synthesis  of  this  precious  baubble.    So  that  the  ruby  and  the  diamond, 
.     .  Pphire  and  the  emerald,  still  continue  as  untractable  and  as  unchanged,  aa 
//"***t  and  as  costly,  as  when  they  constituted,  in  the  vision  of  St.  John,  the 
^^'^aons  of  that  new  and  holy  city  which  had  no  need  of  sun  or  moon,  and 
'**"  light  nor  temple  were  there.    Tliis  is,  indeed,  a  very  remarkable  and 
kg  cfaaraotoristic  of  nearly  all  our  great  nxxlom  discoveriea,  that  they  tend 
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to  create  or  to  cheapen,  if  already  in  existence,  those  things  whidi  improfs 
condition  or  tend  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  massee  of  mankind. 

Exclusiveness  Rebuked. — In  direct  antagonism  to  this  pervading 
of  modem  discovery — ^the  benefit  of  the  masses,  to  which  I  have  just  now 
rected  your  attention — is  a  custom  which  has  grown  up  quite  recently,  i 
which  would  not  have  become  a  custom  had  the  practice  not  been  abetted 
wealthy  amateurs  and  selfish  collectors.  It  is  the  most  signal  instance  of  m 
em  Vandalism  on  record,  and  deserving  of  your  deepest  reprobation.  I  am 
ferring  to  the  barbarous  practice  of  pbte  destroying  to  enhance  the  value  of 
unpressions  already  taken.  The  wealthy  collector  is  not  satisfied  with  his  p 
impression  before  letters,  unless  he  is  assured  that  his  poorer  neigbor  shall  ne 
enjoy  evon  a  ten  thousandth  impression  of  it.  No  humble  Knglishman  is 
permitted  to  point  out  to  his  eager  children  how  here  an  uncle  fell  on  the  p] 
of  Balaelavji,  or  how  there  a  l)rotlier  died  for  England  on  the  heights  of  I 
man,  lest  forsooth  some  retired  pawnbroker  should  be  shocked  with  the  in 
gcnce  that  some  mechanic  or  other  low  person  in  the  village  had  an  engra 
pinned  up  against  the  -v^all,  just  the  very  ditto  of  the  one  in  the  gilt  frame  h 
up  in  the  drawing-room.  Now,  what  should  we  say  if  a  few  wealthy  b 
collectors  had  proposed  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  our  great  historian 
no  second  edition  of  his  great  work  should  be  published,   and  only  a  lim. 


number  of  the  first,  so  that  Maciiulay's  "  History  of  England"  might  be  she 


to  the  curious  behind  a  screen  or  in  a  glass  case  ?    Such  a  proposal  would 
die  an  universal  indignation,  yet  how  docs  it  differ  in  principle  from  the 
Vandalism  I  have  })rought  under  your  notice  ?    Of  the  genuine  aristocracj 
this  country,  I  will  say  they  exhibit  l)ut  httle  of  that  contemptible 
Their  galleries  are  thrown  open  or  accessible  to  the  pubUc,  they  freely  lend  1 
most  valuable  pictures  for  exhibitions,  as  just  now  in  Muichester ;  they 
them  willhigly  to  be  copied.     How  often  do  we  see  a  like  churlish  feeling^' 
emplified,  when  some  old  castle  or  baronial  mansion,  approached  through 
branching  oaks,  those  grand  old  trees,  through  shady  dells  and  hving  wj 
verdure,  passes  into  the  hands  of  some  retired  stock-broker  or  other  millioi 
The  cmml.^ling  fence  or  ragged  hedge,  which  beyond  man's  memory  let  the 
wayCirer,  or  the  tired  traveler,  or  the  sketching  tourist,  contemplate  God's 
ties  in  the  calm  and  quiet  scene  spread  out  before  him,  soon  gives  place  to 
snug  brick  wall,  bristling  with  broken  glass,  and  threatening  notices  to  all  woi 
be  trespassers.  • 

Efficacy  as  a  Motive  Power  of  Comxpeiitive  Examination. — It  is  a 
test  of  the  reahty  and  rapidity  of  our  progress,  and  the  remark  is  due  to  Dugal^^ 
Stewart^  that  "  the  discoveries  which  in  one  age  were  confined  to  the  studiooi^^ 
and  enlightened  few,  become  in  the  next  the  creed  of  the  learned,  and  m  the  ^ 
third  fonu  part  of  the  elementary  principles  of  education.     Among  those  who     * 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  early  instmction,  some  of  the  most  remote  cmd  won- 
derful conclusions  of  human  reason  are,  even  in  infancy  as  completely  familiar* 
ized  to  the  mind  as  the  most  obvious  phenomena  which  the  material  world  ex- 
hibits to  their  senses."    It  is,  therefore,  your  duty  to  cultivate  by  every  means 
in  your  power  that  love  of  knowledge,  which  is  inherent  in  the  human  breast^ 
though  but  too  often  chilled  by  the  allurements  of  pleasure  and  indolence ;  jroa 
must,  therefore,  rouse  that  spirit  of  perseverance,  energy  and  self-rolianoe,  to 
come  to  your  aid.    To  encourage  the  development  of  these  moral  qualities  I 
know  no  means  so  effectual  as  competitive  examination,  now  become  so  general, 
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iiid  BOW  being  oairM  Into  effect  by  the  Society  of  Arts,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
luge  number  of  mediamcB^  infltitutions  and  schools  in  union  with  it.  I  need 
BOt  here  enter  into  the  details  of  this  plan,  which  must  be  familiar  to  most  of 
JOQ,  and  is  accessible  to  aU.  It  was  onlj  tliis  morning  I  read  a  review  in  The 
J^  of  Mr.  Meadow's  work  on  China.  That  gentleman,  whom  the  Reviewer 
admits  to  be  qualified  above  all  his  predecessors  to  pronounce  a  just  opinion  on 
(^una,  aaarts  it  as  his  conviction  tliat  this  stability,  peace,  and  prosperity  of 
that  immense  region,  with  its  300  miUions  of  inhabitants,  is  duo  to  the  systom 
of  competitive  examinations.  Mr.  Meadows  maintains  that  "  in  every  case  the 
Institution  of  public  service  examinations,  which  have  long  been  strictly  com- 
P^tire,  is  the  cause  of  the  continued  duration  of  the  Chinese  nation;  it  is  tliat 
*te  preserves  the  other  causes  and  gives  eflicacy  to  their  operation.  By  it  all 
perents  throughout  the  country  who  con  eoiupiiss  the  meims  are  induced  to  im- 
f>vt  to  their  sons  an  intimate  knowledge  of  tlie  literature  which  contains  the 
*'^  doctrines  above  cited,  togctlicr  with  many  others  conducive  to  a  high  men- 
W  cultivation.  By  it  all  the  ability  of  the  countrj-  is  enlisted  on  the  side  of 
™^  govenunent  which  takes  care  to  preser\'e  its  purity.  By  it,  with  its  impar- 
*^ty,  the  poorest  man  in  the  country  is  constrained  to  say  that  if  his  lot  in 
**  ia  a  low  one,  it  is  so  in  virtue  of  the  "  will  of  heaven,"  and  that  no  unjust 
^'^iers  created  by  his  fellow  men  prevent  him  from  elevating  himself.  In  con- 
"^Uence  of  its  neglect  or  corruption,  if  prolonged,  the  able  men  of  the  country 
^'^  spurred  by  their  natural  and  honorable  ambition  to  the  overthrow  of  the, — 
^  ^eir  eyes,  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation — guilty  rulers.  A  new  d}Tiasty  is 
established,  which  consolidates  its  power  by  restoring  tlie  institution  in  in- 
^d  purity ;  and  all  the  legislative  and  executive  powers  are  agiun  placed 
^  ^Ixe  hands  of.  the  Heen-nang,  the  wise  and  able,  who— the  ablest  men  being^ 
^^"^ys  the  best — rule  the  country,  not  only  with  great  soundness  of  judgment, 
^^^  'vith  much  of  that  "  righteousness  and  benevolence"  which  is  dictated  as 
by  their  own  moral  nature  as  by  the  old  and  venerated  rules  of  national 
bj.  Then  foUows  one  of  those  long  periods  which  are  marked  in  Chinese 
wy  by  the  reign  of  justice,  peace,  content,  cheerful  industry,  and  general 
r,  and  a  glorious  succession  of  which  has  made  the  Chinese  people  not 
the  oldest,  but  so  vastly  the  largest,  of  all  the  nations. 
Teaning  of  Oram  aa  Applied  io  University  Examinations. — Whatever  force 
be  in  the  objection  against  cram,  as  derived  from  the  practices  of  unl- 
it can  not  affect  the  examinations  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  What  is  the 
ted  meaning  of  the  word  cram  ?  Why  cram  means  this.  When  a  limited 
of  examiners,  whose  habits  are  indolent,  and  whose  knowledge  is  sta- 
r,  continue  for  years  off  and  on,  to  examine  in  the  same  subjecti,  a  sort 
femQy  likeness  is  found  to  grow  up  in  their  questions,  it  Is  discovered  that 
examiners  have  &vorite  text-books,  that  they  have  a  fancy  for  certain  points 
"^ew,  that  they  are  great  sticklers  for  certain  forms  of  notation,  which  very 
care  about  but  themselves,  that  they  have  pet  questions  as  posers,  that 
**»ie  dislike  finery  in  dress,  or  viae  versa.  Now,  acute  men,  taking  advantage 
^^  '^he%Q  peculiarities  and  idiosyncracies,  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
tS^wovog  in  which  the  exammers  run ;  they  map  out  the  field  of  subjects  inter- 
^^**<1  by  theae  educational  railroads,  and  they  sell  the  information  thus  labori- 
^***y  acquired  to  those  who  will  pay  them  for  it  I  have  heard  of  one  gentle- 
77^  in  this  much  maligned  occupation  who  applied  the  doctrine  of  chances  and 
^  ^^^eoiy  of  probabilities  with  much  show  of  mathematical  reasoning  and  man- 
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ipalation  of  x*8  and  y's  to  prove  that,  if  ICr.  A.  examined,  the  odds  w&ee  fifty  to 
one  he  would  ask  a  particalar  question  about  the  binomial  theorem,  and  tiurty 
to  one  that,  if  ICr.  B.  examined,  he  would  aak  a  pet  question  of  his  in  logar- 
ithm&  But  who  would  take  the  trouble  to  trace  the  bias  of  an  examiner  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  or  who  is  there  to  pay  for  such  a  detectiye-like  prooeeding? 
But  it  has  been  said,  men  who  are  well  up  in  subjects  often  pass  a  poor  exam- 
ination in  them,  and  are  outstripped  by  others  whose  knowledge  in  the  same 
subjects  is  of  a  very  meagre  kind.  But  is  not  one  of  the  principal  objects  of 
the  examination  scheme  to  bring  out,  not  merely  the  acquisitions  made— to  test 
not  alone  the  inteUectual  capacity— but  presence  of  mind,  coolness,  sagad^, 
and  quickness  in  seizing  the  point  of  the  questions  put  by  the  examiner. 

How  may  EducaiUm  be  Promoted? — On  this  question  we  shall  find  m 
many  varieties  of  opinion  as  there  are  differcDt  shades  of  the  same  oolor.  One 
man  is  for  the  laissez  faire^  the  let  alone  principle ;  another  says,  let  the  Stale 
take  the  whole  fbatter  into  its  own  hands,  let  it  catch  the  truants,  shut  them  tq> 
between  stone  walls,  and  pour  learning  like  physic  down  their  throats.  One 
man  says,  let  us  have  a  national  tax  for  education.  Oh  no,  says  a  second,  I 
am  for  a  local  rate.  I  am  opposed  to  both  your  plans,  cried  a  third ;  I  am  all 
for  volimtary  contributions.  Away  with  centralization,  exclaims  one  man,  it  is 
Prussian  and  despotic.  Down  with  local  management,  cries  his  adversary,  it  is 
corrupt  and  fattens  nests  of  jobbers.  One  man  sliouts  for  secular  instructioii, 
another  will  have  nothing  but  purely  religious  teaching,  while  a  third  would  at* 
tempt  to  combine  them  both.  One  man  admits  Dissenters  openly  to  churdi 
schools,  another  would  let  them  in  by  the  back  door,  while  a  third  would  ex- 
clude them  altogether.  So  on  I  might  continue  to  raise  a  saddened  smile  or 
provoke  indignant  laughter.  Now,  then,  as  there  are  so  many  opinions  on  this 
well  ventilated,  certainly  not  winnowed  question,  for  it  contains  plenty  of  chafl^ 
I  can  not  much  be  blamed  if  I,  too,  like  Diogenes,  proceed  to  roll  ifly  tub.  Well, 
then,  my  view  is  this.  We  shall  never  radically  improve  education  imtil  we 
create  a  demand  for  it  I  am  convinced  that  the  relation  of  supply  to  demand 
holds  as  strictly  in  this  case  as  in  that  of  iron  or  coaL  This  is  the  great  princi- 
ple to  establish.  Once  let  it  be  widely  known  and  clearly  imderstood  that  a  new 
order  of  things  had  arisen — that,  however  it  may  have  been  heretofore,  tarn. 
will  be  promoted  for  their  industry  and  talent,  instead  of  by  personal  fiivor,  or 
through  family  influence — do  this  and  immediately  two  distinct  conseqnencee 
will  follow.  You  will  have  employments  more  economically,  because  bettor 
filled  than  formerly ;  but  far  more  than  this  will  be  the  result  Education  will 
receive  an  impetus  which  could  be  given  it  in  no  other  way.  I  have  no  doi^ 
whatever  on  my  mind  that  within  the  last  two  years  the  government  has  done 
far  more  to  promote  and  improve  the  education  of  the  middle  classes  of  this 
country,  and  to  stimulate  their  energies  by  throwing  open  the  appouitments  is 
the  civil  service  of  the  East  India  Company  to  unrestricted  competition,  by  e^ 
tablishing  examinations  for  official  situations,  than  if  they  had  founded  fiffy  col- 
leges in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  endowed  500  professorships  in  tiiem. 
The  means  of  knowledge  and  facilities  for  learning  are  not  difficult  to  obtain  ia 
this  country.  Everybody  you  meet  is  willing  to  give  the  struggling  student  a 
helping  hand.  What  wo  lack  is  the  strong  propelling  motive  to  inde&tigibis 
effort  Make  education  a  necessary  of  life,  and  not  merely  a  luxury,  and  de- 
pend upon  it  men  will  procure  it,  come  by  it  how  they  may.  Create  the 
mand  and  the  supply  is  sure  to  follow.    Whether  England  shall  elevate 
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tone  ofitB  edocatioii,  or  nise  tiie  standard  of  its  instniction,  is  not  a  question  for 

agovenunent  to  decide ;  it  does  not  depend  on  the  Lords,  it  docs  not  rost  with 

the  Commons;  it  is  a  question  entirely  within  the  control  of  the  people  them- 

MivML   Let  the  emplojera  of  labor  promote  only  the  cducaticd  and  the  indus- 

trioQ^  and  an  amjde  supply  of  the  educated  and  industrious  will  be  forthcom- 

^'  Let  them  do  this,  and  then  urge  the  government  to  follow  their  example. 

^^  am  be  more  hypocritical  or  contemptible  Uum  for  a  man  to  make  a  speech, 

tiiiiniiig  speech  perhaps,   on  the  platform  of  flomo  education  meeting,  abuse 

^  goiremmcnt,  censure  the  Committee  of  Council,  hold  uj)  the  linger  of  warn- 

%  to  the  church,  and  then  go  home  and  bestow  any  bit  of  patronage  or  office 

in  his  gift  on  the  idle  or  worthless,  on  the  mere  ground  of  interest  or  acquain- 

tiQoe? 

Sodai  Standing  of  (he   Ttachtr. — The  value  of  the  article   in  which  the 
^"■chc^r  deals,  and  the  estimation  in  which  he  is  lield,  will  in  a  great  measure 
^"tfirnune  his  social  standing.    Where  education  is  but  lightly  valued,  its  pro* 
**or8  are  but  little  esteemed.    Where,  as  in  the  universities,  im^truction  in  cer- 
^^  branches  of  knowledge  may  lead  to  lienor  or  to  scx'ial  position,  the  teacher 
^Te  may  take  a  higher  grade.     Accordingly,  we  find  tliat  divinity,  law,  and 
'^•©dicine  are  called  specially  the  learned  professions,  because  the  subjects  about 
•"hicli  they  are  occupied  are  some  of  the  highest  and  most  imiwrtant  whidi 
^"•com  man  either  in  his  future  or  Jiis  present  state.    Accordingly,  wherever 
®^lCi4tion  is  highly  valucil,  the  office  of  the  educator  stands  higli.     In  ignorant 
hksrbarous  communities  he  is  either  not  found  at  all,  or  lie  is  placed  very 
the  bottom  of  the  social  s«de.     In  ancient  Grei»ce,  wliere  philosophy  was 
^©  Highest  and  noblest  suVyect  of  human  thought,  statesmen  and  gcnemls  were 
**■     lecturers.     In  ancient  Rome  where  philosopliy  was  despised,  its  teachers 
"^^"^  slaves.    The  conclusion  I  come  to,  therefore,  is  this,  that  the  social  standi 
^'^^  of  the  teacher  can  only  be  advanced  by  enhancing  tlio  value  of  tiio  article 
**^  tirades  in.     When  pupils  shall  flock  in  crowds  after  the  teacher  of  knowledge, 
for  admission  to  his  lectuR's,  ho  will  take  a  ver}'  different  position  from 
ho  now  fills.     At  present  Mr.  Squeers  is  only   too  often  the  typo  of  the 
^^Hoolmagter  in  remote  district?,  and  this  brings  me  back  again  by  another  train 
^'    "tliought  to  the  principle  I  sc^t  out  with — tliat  it  is  only  by  some  such  testing 
*^  results  as  I  advocate,  that  the  honorable  profession  of  teacher  can  be  purged 
^*  STxch  men.    The  State  can  not  interfere  with  them — they  could  refuse  admis- 
sion, to  government  or  any  other  inspectors.     Parents  or  pupils  are  no  judges  of 
^  solioolmaster's  qualifications.     It  is  only  through  some  such  testing  tribunal  as 
I  «MiTocate  that  tlie  incompetcn«  y  of  such  men  could  bo  detected  and  ex]X)sed 
"^'^>iigh  the  proved  ignorance  of  their  pupils.    The  social  position,  then,  of  the 
*^^oolina8ter  can  only  be  raised  by  elevatmg  the  educational  platform  on  which 
^^^  stands. 

^^ue  of  Menial  Labor. — Speaking  of  mental   labor,   Mr.  Bagley  of  Man- 

cUe«ter,  in  his  lecture  on  the  "  Labor  of  Life,"  says :  "  With  the  progress  and  in- 

^*''^**®  of  society,  the  number  whoso  labor  consists  of  mental  rather  than  of 

**"ysical  exertion  becomes  more  conspicuous.    The  pursuits  of  men  being  gov- 

^^^  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  professions,  as  well  as  trade  and  com- 

^fce,  are  called  mto  existence  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  the  age.    Professional 

^^  consisting  of  medical  practitioners,  lawyers,  clergymen,  engineers,  orchi- 

^^  and  men  of  science,  and  of  those  upon  whom  the  governing  power  of  a 

^^ttitry  deyolyee,  are  as  requisite  for  the  good  of  the  common  wealas  are  those 
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Irho  perform  bodilj  axid  Ticdble  labor.    Indeed,  the  labor  of  tbe  mind 
in  national  importance  and  usefulness,  the  mere  dradgery  of  mnade  a 
physical  force.    To  the  mental  services  of  professors  of  every  claaa,  the  i 
ants  of  the  earth  owe  an  extent  of  gratitude  which  can  never  be  sufiBciend 
knowledged.    From  the  ancients  and  their  successors,  modem  civilization 
derived  the  fruits  of  botli  accumulated  labor  and  wisdom.     Nor  is  the  appa 


leisure  of  many  of  the  nioFt  intellectual  occupations  to  be  despised.     Unf< 
nately,  the  ignorant  do  not  appreciate  mental  labor,  and  though  the  midn 
student,  wasting  in  power,  like  the  flickering  light  of  his  lamp,  maybe  den 
ing  the  hidden  treasures  of  nature,  art  or  science,  and  preparing  for  the  bei 
cial  and  active  exercise  of  some  new  industry,  liis  toils  are  often  unre 
and,  with  Butler,  the  eulogy  of  the  monumental  stone,  becomes  liis  portio 
stead  of  tlie  bread  which  he  needed."    But  the  educator  labors  under  other 
advantages.     Tie  finds  great  difficulty  in  augmenting  the  stock  of  his  inte 
ual  acquisitions.     Now  this  to  some  persons  may  appear  very  strange,  but 
is.     There  is  no  man,  no  matter  what  hia  occupation,  business  or  profession, 
have  any  leisure  at  all,  who  is  not  in  a  more  favorable  position  to  make  intett 
al  progress  than  the  schoolmaster.     The  reason  is  plain.     A  man  of  buss, 
who  is  engaged  all  day  in  his  warehouse,  or  superintending  his  workmej 
transacting  commercial  affairs,  when  he  returns  home  in  the  evening  finds 
positive  relief  to  take  up  a  book  or  a  subject  of  study,  because  in   so  do 
he  brings  into  play  a  set  of  faculties  which  were  dormant  during  the  day. 
is  the  reason  why  so  many  merchants  and  other  men  of  business  have  been 
tinguLshed  for  their  attainments  in  literature  and  science.     But  when  the  sclic 
master  has  finished  his  day's  work,  if  he  takes  up  a  book,  he  calls  into  actii 
only  faculties  already  jaded  by  the  laljore  of  the  day.     The  wonder  should 
therefore,  that  they  have  done  so  much,  rather  than  that  they  have  done  so  li 
tie.     But,   however  this  may  be,  you  i^erform  a  work  without  which  society 
could  not  hold  well  together — ^j'ou  expend  your  energies  in  improving  other 
rather  than  in  accomplishing  yourselves — you  have  the  priceless  satisfaction  _ 

your  own  consciences  that  you  do  the  work  which  is  given  you  to  do,  and  thi^^^ 
is  a  reward  which  finally  is  the  greatest  we  can  obtain.    Yours  is  a  great  woi 

if  you  will  only  so  regard  it : — 

"  All  the  means  of  action— 
The  shapeless  masses,  the  materials- 
Lie  everywhere  around  ns.    Wliat  we  need 
Is  the  celestial  lire,  to  chaiiee  the  flint 
Into  transparent  crystal,  bright  and  clear." 

New  Educational  Museum. — The  Privy  Council,  Education  Department,  have 
arranged  to  open  the  new  Educational  Museum,  at  the  New  Buildings,  South  Ken- 
sington, in  the  Spring.  The  nmseum  will  exhibit,  under  a  proper  classification,  all 
important  books,  diagrams,  illustrations,  and  apparatus  connected  with  etiucation 
already  in  use,  or  which  may  lie  published  from  time  to  time,  eitlier  at  home  or 
abroad.  Tlie  producers  of  ai)paratus,  books,  diagrams,  maps,  &c.,  used  in  teach- 
ing,  will  have  the  privilege,  subject  to  certain  regulations,  of  placing  their  publica^ 
tions  ind  productions  in  the  museum,  thus  making  them  known  to  the  public;  and 
we  understaiKl  that  a  jmnnimous  desire  to  assist  has  been  expressed  by  all  the 
great  educational  sf>cietie8  and  publishers.  A  catalogue  will  be  prepared  whi(4i 
will  contain  the  price  lists  wliich  exhibitors  may  furnish  for  insertion.  The  books 
and  obje(!ts  will  be  grouped  under  the  following  divisions: — 1.  School  buildings 
and  fittings,  forms,  desks,  slates,  j)lans,  models,  &c.  2.  General  education,  in- 
cluding reading,  writing,  grammar,  arithmetic,  mathematics,  foreign  languages, 
histories.  3.  Drawmg  and  the  Fine  Arts.  4.  Music.  5.  Household  Economy. 
6.  Geography  and  Astronomy.  7.  Natural  History.  8.  Chemistry.  0.  Phy- 
sics.    10.  Mechanics.     11.  Apparatus  for  teacliing  the  blind  and  the  deaf  and 
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Soovoiao  LiBRART. — ^Tho  following  Announcement  is  copied  from  the  Jour- 
0»1  of  the  Society  of  Arta,  for  January  220,  1857. 

It  i8  desired  to  fonn,  in  the  Library  of  the  Society  of  ArtA,  a  RpocLil  collection 
of^DgiigtigQfl  Foreign  publicationfl,  relating  to  the  condition  of  tho  working 
^taet,  and  the  means  of  improving  it 

Ilia  collection  will  particularly  include  the  programme  and  annual  reports  of 

^  Farious  Provident  and  BcTiovolent  luBtitutious  in  tho  metropulis  and  the 

P'^ovinoa,  and  other  minor  publications,  which  are  frequently  rcquiretl  for  ref- 

®*noe  by  persons  practically  cn^ragcd  in  promoting  the  improvenu-nt  of  the 

P^Jyaicd  and  social  condition  of  the  people ;  but  which,  from  their  im-onHpicu- 

^^^  appearance,  are  not  generally  classed  among  tlie  available  contents  of  a 

P**blk  libraiy. 

As  the  plan  can  only  'bo  carried  out  to  full  advantage  by  extensive  coopera- 
^^^  persons  who  can  supply  or  obtain  through  their  friends  publications  or 
^^Hniinents  of  the  nature  |x>iiited  out  in  the  following  summary,  ore  invited  to 
**>«^Ward  them  to  tho  Socrctairy. 

^-  B,  Tlio  following  uidiwitions  are  not  to  bo  considered  as  exclusive.    Other 

will  suggest  themselves  by  imalogy. 
^-    Programmes,  Ri^guhitions,  Annual  Reports,  Jbc.,  showing  the  organization 
&nd  the  results  olitaincMl  by  tlio  various  Institutions  established  for  the  bene- 
of  the  imliLstrious  fljisscs,  Ruch  as  model  dwellings,  dormitories,  wiilors'  and 
frvants'  homes,  baths  aiid  wash-houses,  soup  kitchens,  working  men's  coffee 
J,  Fouriuntu  Econoiiuqwes,  dispensaries,  hospitals,  asylums,  oleeniosynary 
^^*«titution8,  reformatories,  schools  for  the  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  crerht.s,  or  pub- 
mirseries  and  infant  st'hools,  mgge<l  schools,  industriiU  schools,  evening  claaa- 
xnechani(«'  institutions  of  every  kind,  village  hbraries,  clothing  and  provision 
'ieties,  friendly  societies  and  l)enetit  clubs,  savings'  banks,  and  pawn  housea, 
de  Pietf.)  trade's'  associations,  land  and  building  societies,  all(.)tment  socie- 
societies  for  the  protection  and  guidance  of  emigrants,  societies  fur  the  pat- 
of  apprentiws. 
it  is  the  evident  interest  of  the  foregoing  institutions  to  becc^mo  more  ex- 
^^*^«ively  known,  it  is  li(»i»ed  that  their  Secretaries  will  bo  dispose<l  to  favor  the 
-ietj  of  Arts  with  their  respective  piii)ers. 
-.  Publications  and  documents  relating  to  tho  domestic  c-conomy  of  the  work- 
classes,  including  l)uilding  designs  and  mati'rials,  fittings,  furniture  and 
'^O'tiaehold  utensils,  clothing,  fo<^Ki  its  prcniuction,  commercial  supply,  i)repara- 
^*<^^  adulteration,  &c, ;  fut.'l  and  other  domestic  requisites. 

^^XL  Publications  and  documents  relating  to  various  departments  of  sanitary 

^^^oiaoroy  such  as  drainage,  sewerage,  water  supply,  ventilation,  removal  of  nui- 

'^^'^^iet,  prevention  of  casualties  by  inundations,  shipwTeck,  fire,  Ac. ;  protection 

^Ss^nst  the  effects  of  hot,  cold,  dr}',  damp  or  changeable  chmates ;  prevention 

^^  *^licf  of  the  accident  injuries,  and  diseases  which  attach  to  many  hand!- 

^^'''^ft  occupations ;  organization  of  medical  assistance. 

■*^.  Essays  and  other  publications  relating  to  the  social  condition  of  the  in- 
^^>itrioQ8  classes ;  the  relations  of  employer  and  employed;  the  organization  of 

^'  Acts  of  Parliament,  official  reports,  statistical  returns  &c.,  bearing  on  the 
"^^w^naentioned  subjects, 
vl  Ifannaba  and  hand  books  for  special  classes  or  trades. 
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yiL  Publicatioiis  deecribing  or  illustrating  the  condition  of  the  workiii, 
classes  in  the  colonies  or  in  foreign  countries. 

VILL.  Periodicals  intended  for  the  use  of  the  working  population  or  thet 
fiiends. 

Further  indications  will  be  found  in  a  printed  list  of  papers  already  preeeolM 
to  the  Society  of  Arts,  of  which  copies  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Secve 
tary. 

In  absence  of  the  publications  themselves,  particulars  of  them,  and  of  tibi 
address  where  they  may  be  obtained  will  be  thankAilly  received. 

It  is  contemplated  to  form  a  classified  list  of  all  that  has  appeared  in  prinl 
witliin  these  last  five  or  six  years,  of  a  nature  to  interest  the  friends  of  the  worit 
ing  classes,  and  to  continue  this  catalogue  from  year  to  year. 

It  was  agreed  at  the  International  Congress  lately  held  at  Brussels,  that  OMsii 
country  should  forward  such  a  list  once  or  twice  a  year  to  a  central  oommittae 
at  tliat  place,  in  order  that  the  whole  might  be  publislied  as  an  Intematioaal 
Bulletin. 

[Individuals  or  Societies  in  the  United  States,  can  avail  Uiemselves  of  tiie 
facilities  offered  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  to  forward  Reports  withool 
charge  to  themselves  or  to  the  recipients. — Ed.] 


IRELAND. 
National  Education. — ^The  CommiMy>ner8  of  National  Education  for  1855, 

state : — 

^^  That  at  the  oloee  of  the  year  1854,  they  had  in  operation  5.178  schools,  a^ 
tended  by  556,551  children ;  and  at  the  end  of  1855,  they  had  only  5,124  achoolii 
with  538,246  pupils,  showing  a  decrease  of  54  schools,  and  of  18.305  schobn. 
The  decrease  in  workhouse  i^bools,  amounting  to  10,450  sdiolars,  is  included,  ol 
course,  in  the  grand  total  mentioned.  The  number  of  schools  struck  off  the  lirt, 
during  the  year  1855,  is  reported  at  209,  to  which  must  be  added  23  in  the  *aa^ 
pended  list,'  making  a  total  of  232  suspended  and  abolished  sohools.  In  a  snbM- 
Quent  passage  the  commissioners  report  the  addition  of  154  schools  to  their  UsC, 
during  1855,  and  among  the  patrons  of  these  new  schools  there  are  34  Protestaiits, 
lay  and  clerical,  and  1)6  Roman  Catholics,  ditto.  The  amount  of  salaries,  gratui- 
ties, &c.,  paid  to  teachers,  monitors,  assistants,  &o.,  was  105,043/.  Z*.  11  J.,beiii^ 
an  increase  of  10,952/.  7«.  6d.  over  the  expenditure  of  1854,  in  this  department; 
the  total  sum  paid  to  452  monitors,  of  whom  two-thirds  are  males  and  the  re- 
mainder females,  being  1 ,896/.  1 5a.  The  amount  expended  in  premiums  for  cleaii- 
liness  and  ^xhI  order  during  the  year  1855,  was  938/.,  being  13  graduated  pire- 
miums  of  22/.  10«.  in  each  of  the  educational  districts  into  which  the  country  has 
been  divided.  During  the  year  288  national  teachers — viz.,  201  men  and  87 
women — have  been  trained  at  the  model  institution  in  Dublin,  besides  39  teacbaiB 
not  connected  with  national  schools.  Of  the  288  teachers  above  mentioned,  there 
were  18  belonging  to  the  established  church,  41  Presbyterians,  2  connected  fMi 
another  dissenting  denomination,  and  227  Roman  Catholics.  At  the  doae  tt 
1855,  there  were  139  workhouse  schools  in  connection  with  the  National  BoardL 
leaving  in  all  Ireland  only  24  workhouse  schods  not  connected  with  the  natkmBi 
system. 

In  the  Agricultural  Department,  the  number  of  model  schools,  either  in  operalioB 
or  in  course  of  erection,  at  the  end  of  1855,  was  37,  while  of  *  ordinary  ^grical- 
toral  schools  there  were,  46 ;  of  workhouse  agricultural  schoob,  79  ;  of  sohool 
gardens,  3;  — making  a  total  of  165,  and  showing  an  increase  on  the  year  apoo  aU 
Uiese  classes  of  10.*  The  entire  outlay,  *  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  buildings,*  amooals 
to  7,000/.,  for  the  agrionltural  instruction  of  *  3,500  pupils  and  teachers.' '' 
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Corrupondenee  of  Dr.  Hermaji^n  Wimmer. 
Wi  are  hippy  to  flBnounoe  that  our  friend,  Dr.  Hermann  Wimmer,  of  Boma, 


will  hereafter  be  a  regular  correppondent  and  contributor  to  our 

Joonul,— and  particularly  in  all  that  related  to  the  cum>nt  edueutional  literature 

•Dd  morementi  of  Gcrmanj*.    Dr.  Wimmer  iH  personally  known  to  many  of  our 

(Mdoi^  M  an  aooomplished  clasRicjil  teacher,  nnd  by  Iiir  work  on  "  Edwatkm 

ond  Betiffion  in  the  United  Staks,"  publishe<l  in  LiMpHic  in   1853.     He  was  edu> 

Cited  in  the  gymnasium  and  university  of  Leiiwic;  trained  for  a  classical  teacher 

in  the  philological  seminary  of  Hermann  and  Klotz. — wiis  for  several  years 

prafeanr  in  Blochmann  College  at  Dresden, — has  fitted  young  men  for  tlie  uni» 

^^^mtf  of  Berlin  and  of  Oxford,  as  private  tutor,  and  taught  with  great  success 

^  a  abort  period  in  one  of  our  New  England  colk^ges.    As  an  oi)ser\'er  he  has 

^*^  acbools  of  every  grade  in  the  United  States.  England,  and  France,  as 

^'^  u  in  different  parts  of  Germany,  and  he  keei)8  himself  fiuniliar  with  the 

P^Jigogiod  literature  of  the  day.    We  regard  tlie  voluntari-  proffer  of  his  ier- 

'^^^B  M  correspondent,  as  a  most  valuable  additi(m  to  our  list  of  contributors. 

LETTER  FROM  DR.    WIMMER. 

Born  A,  Saxony,  Dec.  21,  185C. 

'^  of  all,  let  me  congratulate  you  on  the  assurance  which  the  numbers 

'"^•dy  isnied,  of  your  American  Journal  of  Education,  give  of  the  valuable 

^^tributions  which  will  be  made  to  the  educational  literature  of  not  only  your 

^^'^  language,  but  of  the  world.    I  know  too  well  your  practical  energy  in  ad- 

^'^'•tiatioii,  and  your  knowledge  of  every  dopartinent  of  tliw  great  field,  to 

^^'^pate  any  sudden  exhaustion  of  materials,  or  luirrow  discussion  of  the  great 

^*  ▼vied  subjects  which  are  presented  in  the  past  history  and  present  condi- 

^*  ^  education  in  its  l)roadest  acceptation  in  different  countries.     And  you 

^*1  •©e  that  all  these  (act's  gatheretl  fn)m  so  many  sources,  and  the  ppeculations 

■o  fjotjij  minds,  go  to  secure  the  progress  already  made  in  your  own  land, 

^^  ^^md  your  leg^ishttors  and  teachers  to  gain  still  nobler  heighta 

^J*  aa  evidence  that  the  schoolma-ster  is  thought  of  some  importance  here,  I 

Z^  Mention  that  a  late  number  of  our  Illustrated  Netos  contained  a  |K)rtrait  of 

•  Chjuies  Vogel,  the  principal  of  the  Real  School,  and  the  Burgher  School  of 

*^P8lc*  iirith  a  sketch  of  his  merits  as  a  pedagogical  writer.    It  was  really  re- 

TTj^^^g  to  moet  with  the  intellectual  face  of  an  able  8chof)lniaster,  after  all  the 

^***Pcni8  representations  of  princes,  bishops,  and  chamberlains.    Tlie  honor  wos 

T^^  <i«erved  by  Dr.  Vogel,  who  has  also  just  received  from  the  Emperor  of 

^***^ia  the  gold  medal  for  science  and  art,  for  his  geographical  text-books, 

**    ^  diamond  ring   fVom  the  king    of  Saxony,   for   liLs  oil   maps.     Tlie 

*//^^  of  his  school  have  been  ma<le  known  to  the  American  public,  by  the 

j/*^^^*^  of  Mr.  Mann,  and  of  Prof  Bache,  but  your  teachers  may  not  know  that 

'^^  applied  his  strong  intellect  to  make  school-books,  which  are  at  once  sci- 

tt^^O  and  minutely  accurate,  and  yet  clear  and  interesting  to  children.    His 

T^^^l  Atlas  of  Geography  is  iUustrated  by  marginal  designs,  in  which  the 

^^•^^cteristics  of  the  population,  as  well  as  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  pecu- 

7*»Ubb  of  every  country — ^in  other  words,  the  historj'  of  man  ond  nature — are 

^^H  in  sharp  outlines,  so  as  to  make  geography  the  centre  to  which  many  rays 

^  ^owledge  oonvei^ge.    This  Atlas  is  accompanied,  for  the  use  of  pupils  not 

Ko.  ^Vol.  HI,  No.  ].]— 18. 
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acquainted  with  natural  history,  bj  "  Naturfoilder,*'  (Rcturca  of  Xaturo,)  of 
wliich  Humboldt  wrote  to  the  author :  **  Toa  have  solved  a  difficult  problem ; 
you  have  written  a  book  entertaining,  and  with  all  its  g^at  variety  of  matter 
entirely  correct"  To  facilitate  the  drawing  of  maps,  Dr.  Vogel  has  published 
"Netzatlaa,"  (nets  for  drawing  maps,)  on  oil  paper,  printed  with  oil  oolora,  so 
that  maps  drawn  with  clialk,  or  green  color,  in  case  of  fidlure,  are  easily  wiped 
off  with  a  sponge.  This  was  lately  followed  by  his  "  Wdnd-cUlas^"  {for  the 
wall,)  of  tlio  same  kind,  to  be  used  for  class  instruction.  Both  of  these  aids  to 
teachers  and  pupils  would  prove  useful  in  your  schools,  where  map-drawing  it 
much  resorted  to. 

Geography  has  received  much  attention  in  American  schools — many  of  whidi, 
even  in  country  districta,  I  found  far  advanced  beyond  schools  of  the 
grade  in  Europe.  But  is  it  not  taught  too  much  ss  a  matter  of  memory? 
cept  Woodbridge's  Geography,  not  one  of  those  commonly  used  in  scdioola 
which  I  examined  in  1851,  seemed  to  recognize  the  theoretical  progress  and  the 
scientific  development  of  this  brancli  of  knowledge  which  was  begun  by  Rittw, 
and  continued  by  Humboldt,  Raumer.  and  VogeL  There  was  &r  too  much  polit- 
ical speculation  and  statistical  dust,  and  not  enough  of  the  physical  subotratum 
or  condition  of  the  country  and  the  population. 

Having  recently  returned  from  England,  I  am  happy  to  say,  that,  in  spite  of 
the  rejection,  or  withdrawal  by  himself,  of  Lord  John  RusselFs  conciliatory  res- 
olutions on  National  Education,  there  is  a  steady  progress  of  public  opinion  in 
favor  of  a  better  system  and  more  efficient  agencies  of  public  education.  Th^ 
parliamentary  grant  of  £461,231,  (over  $2,000,000,)  is  an  evidence  of  this. 

Dr.  Adolphus  Diesterwcg  of  Berlin,  that  great  pedagogue  of  old  reputatioBy 
tlie  editor  of  Uie  Rheinische  Blatter,  for  twenty-five  years,  formerly  principal  of  a 
Normal  School ,  and  whom  you  saw  in  a  green  old  age  in  BerUn  in  1854,  has  juf^ 
published  his  "  Pedagogical  Almanac"  for  1857.  He  must  have  many  fiienda  ia 
America  on  account  of  his  Uberal  views,  and  his  partiality  for  the  institutioiifl 
of  your  country. 

Cliarles  Justus  Blochman,  the  well-known  principal  of  the  Ck)Ilege  in  Dreor 
den,  which  you  visited,  the  disciple  of  Pestaloiuu,  and  teacher  in  his  school  ait 
Yverdcn  from  1809  to  1817,  died  and  was  buried  near  Geneva  last  year. 

The  Pestidozzian  Foundation  in  Dresden  for  the  orphan  children  of  teadimy 
established  y>y  the  disciples  and  admirers  of  Pestalozzi,  on  the  centenary  anni- 
versary of  his  birth-day,  supports  21  boys  and  120  girls,  and  has  an  nnnmi]  in^ 
oome  of  3796  tlialcrs. 

Prince  Schoenberg  lias  established  a  Normal  School  for  female  teoc^em  iik^ 
Saxony — who  have  not  been  heretofore  admitted  to  these  seminaries.  In  truth. 
females  are  not  employed  in  village  or  country  schools,  either  as  principals 
assistants,  to  any  considerable  extent  The  establishment  of  female  X< 
Schools  in  Belgium,  as  part  of  the  system  of  pubUc  instruction,  is  an  imj 
step  in  the  right  direction  in  European  education. 

Be  pleastil  to  receive  this  communication  with  an  account  of  the  progreas  od 
Real  Schools,  and  the  latest  educiUional  statistics  of  Austria,  as  evidence  of  mj 
interest  in  your  editorial  labors,  and  I  will  by  next  post  send  you  the  titles 
several  of  our  best  Pedagogical  Journals,  Year  Books,  and  Manuals,  whkiB. 
may  be  of  use  to  some  of  your  readers,  together  with  tlie  lastest  educatio&*J 
statistics  of  l^ssia,  Saxony,  kc. 

Most  respectfiilly,  your  ob*t  servant  and  friend, 

Hebmakk  WDam. 
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AUSTRIA. 
Toa  wiD  not  be  snrpriaed  this  time  to  hear  of  the  first  German  power,  L  e.,  of 
Aukia,  Though  she  ranks  not  at  all  first  among  tlie  states  in  regard  to  edu- 
CitiOBi,  yet  she  has  made,  since  1849,  so  groat  strides  in  the  right  direction,  that 
all  ftieods  of  educational  improvement  are  at  present  even  more  interested  in 
thatooontij,  than  in  those  of  older  educational  lUmo,  where  some  watchmen  fan- 
cy thej  find  a^  slight  tendency  to  reaction.  The  progress  now  already  made  in 
'Austria,  is  especially  visible  in  the  erection  of  "Real  Schools,"  a  class  of  schools 
^  has  sprung  into  hfe  within  the  last  seventy  yearH. 

It  18  trae  the  first  school  of  the  same  mune  was  kept  by  Ilecker,  at  Berlin, 

OK)re  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  but  it  was  so  defective  in  its  organization,  be- 

cvise  of  itsooptaining  too  much  of  the  too  practical  "  Real"  stamp,  as  manufac- 

^^oing;  agricultural,  mining,  commercial,  and  other  classes,  that  the  present 

"Real  Schools"  can  not  well  be  compared  with  it     They  are,  however,  the  ofT- 

^»riiig  of  that  old  reaction,  or  if  you  choose,  revolution,  since  wrought  out  by 

^^con  and  Comenius,  against  the  exclusive  cluiisicul  or  Latin  schools ;  that  is  to 

^Ty  against  all  schoohs  in  their  former  organization.     No  wonder  then  that 

Hecker,  whilst  he  avoided  Scylla,  fell  into  Charj'bdis,  by  making  his  school  a 

vorkahop.    In  one  of  his  annual  reports  it  was  8tate<i  witli  satisfaction,  tliat 

^  popils  had  been  instructed  in  nursing  mulberry  trees  and  silk  worms,  and 

^°At  in  the  manufacturing  class,  dealing  in  leather  "  was  begun,"  for  which  pur- 

P^^^e  the  boys  had  been  shown  ninety  samples  of  leather,  ctwh  of  tlieni  as  great 

^  ^n  octavo  leafl     Yet  the  spirit  which  llud  called  it  to  life  was  not  to  bo 

^^'^■Hshed,  and  a  pedagogical  strife  commenced,  of  which  our  Herder  prophesied 

*84i^  years  ago,  that  it  would  last  forever;  for  the  **Real  Schools"  would  not 

^^^  Latin  enough  for  an  Emesti,  nor  tlie  Latin  schools  "  reulia  enough  for  all 

^^  ^^orid."     Time  was  the  best  reformer,  and  in  the  last  seventy  years,  more 

*****  three  hundred  "Real  Schools"  have  been  founded,  or  incorporated  as  par- 

•**^  classes,  on  the  g^innasiura,  on  a  soimd  principle  of  education,  whicli  loft 

7^  Synmasia  untouched  on  the  one  hand,  and  added  technical  schools  of  a 

^^^*««"  and  lower  order  on  the  other  hand.    Thus  the  Real  SchcK)ls  resembling 

**>Ur  High  Schools  in  every  respect,  are  burgher  schools  of  a  higher  grade,  re- 

'^**'*^  to  by  all  such  as  prepare  for  a  trade  or  a  higher  technical  instruction,  and 

^^^**^  a  better  education  than  the  one  given  till  the  fourtoouth  year  of  age  in 

^*^  oommon  or  burgher  schools:  whilst  professional  students  must  prepare  for 

^^  University  in  the  gymnasia;  and  the  merely  technical  wants  of  apprentices 

^***  othiers,  in  drmwmg,  mensuration,  &c.,  are. provided  by  Industrial  schools. 

•^t  ^^vguid  be  difficult  to  moke  a  satisfactory  distinction  Ix'tween  real,  and  in- 

^^*^*ial,  and  trade  schools,  and  oommercial  schools,  becaust;  they  have  no  dis- 

and  settled  organization.    The  two  hitter  are  founded  and  kept  by  indu»- 

OT  oommercial  associations,  and  are  adapted  to  the  peculiar  wants  of  that 

of  the  community,  and  are  partly  prior  in  date  to  the  municipal  or  state 

■cfaoola,  (higher  burgher  schools,)  and  have  evening  and  Sunday  classes  for 

^^Pfejitioes.     As  to  the  different  character  of  instruction,  I  may  mention  in 

8*«ieral,  that  the  Real  Schools,  as  they  are  now  an  essential  part  of  our  public 

^^^l  system,  try  to  give  in  their  way  a  general  education,  by  training  and  de- 

^^Ping  the  mental  and  moral  faculties,  without  particular  regard  to  the  vari- 

^  ^ants  of  their  pupils,  and  are  therefore  sometunos  called  "  real  gymnasia." 

^^  the  modem  languages,  especiaUy  the  French,  are  so  taught  as  to  apply 
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the  dassical  instruction  in  the  gymnasia,  not  to  make  tho  pupU  to  learn  phnm 
and  to  talk  soon,  but  to  show,  so  lar  as  poesiblo,  the  genius  of  the  language  and 
literature.  Hence,  the  Real  Schools  combines  in  general  the  mathematioal  and 
linguistic  elements  of  education,  whilst  the  former  predominateay  (with  nataial 
sciences  and  drawing,)  in  tho  industrial,  tlie  latter  in  the  commerdal  aoikooli. 

The  graduates  of  tho  Saxon  real  schools,  either  pass  into  tho  shop  or  go  into 
the  Poljtechnioal  lastitution,  or  Military  College  at  Dresden,  tho  Mining  Acad- 
emy in  Friebcrg,  the  Agricultural  Academy  in  Tharand,  near  Dresden,  or  mak» 
their  examination  as  clerks  in  the  post  office. 

It  is  with  regard  to  those  high  schools,  that  Austria  is  deeerredly  praiaed  tat 
groat  progress.  Hahn  says  (Hand-buch  der  Statistik  des  Ostridiiachen  Kaiaer- 
staats,  Wien,  1853,  II,  p.  614,)  *' though  there  were  already  two  real  achoola  in 
Bohemia  before  1850,  yet  neither  these,  nor  other  technical  schools  joined  with 
industrial  associations  had  a  definite  plan  of  instruction,  such  as  the  progrosa  of 
industry  urgently  required  now,  the  existing  real  schools  are  reformed,  as  othen 
erected  on  a  common  system,  having  a  complete  organization.  The  extraordi- 
nary  and  annually  increasing  attendance  of  pupils,  proves  how  much  they  ara 
wanted.  Municipal  governments  and  associations  in  all  the  provinoes  hare 
tho  greatest  zeal  in  assisting  tho  organization  of  each  school  by  their  contribu- 
tions. This  was  owing  to  an  imperial  decree,  dated  Sept  1848,  but  since  than, 
the  work  has  been  advanced  by  the  ]>resent  minister  of  PubUc  Inatructloii, 
Count  Thunun,  who  presented  an  excellent  memorial  to  the  Emperor,  wUoh 
was  approved  March  8,  1851,  and  also  by  the  Counselor,  Dr.  Marian  Kolkr, 
since  184G  superintendent  of  that  1)rancli  of  education."  There  were  in  1851^ 
fifteen  upper  or  complete  real  schools  with  six  classes,  viz.:  two  in  Vienna,  (554- 
658  pupils,)  two  in  Prague.  (Oermnn,  327, — Bohemian,  466,)  one  in  Preabnrg^ 
(427,)  Linz,  (178,)  Bninn,  (819,)  Graz,  (159,)  Lemberg,  Krakan,  Milano,  (934,) 
Venice,  Rnchinbci^,  Rakonitz,  and  Klbogen.  Besides  there  were  120  Lowar 
Real  Schools,  with  but  three  classes,  and  10,759  pupils,  viz.:  16  in  the  arch- 
duchy of  Austria,  (6  in  Vienna,)  30  in  Bohemia,  13  in  Moravia,  10  in  Tyrol,  11 
in  Golicia,  15  in  Italy,  5  in  Hungary.  Technical  Academies  or  Polytecfanioal 
schools,  exist  in  Vienna,  (1,732  students,)  Brunn  (343,)  Qraa,  (171,)  Jjembmg, 
(223,)  Krakan,  (428,)  Prag,  (805,)  Pesth,  (251,)  and  Trieste,  (221,)  having  in  aU 
1,637  German  students,  008  Bohemians,  570  Poles;  349  Magyars;  191  ItaliaM^ 
and  138  Slavonians. 

Seven  upper  real  schools,  (complete.)  were  about  to  be  erected.  Ten  aepiatt 
and  nine  "associate''  lower  real  schools,  (joined  to  a  burgher  school.) 

These  Austrian  real  schools  differ  from  those  of  northern  Germany  by  iMr 
more  realistic  or  technical  character,  drawing,  mathematics,  and  natural  ecteaoM 
forming  the  chief  brunches  of  instruction,  whilst  in  our  northern  high  adKNdi^ 
the  modem  lanp^uagcs  a.ssume,  some  say,  a  too  importuit  position.  In  the 
istic  department  of  Leipsic,  for  instance,  there  are  two  professors  of 
languages ;  one  of  French,  the  other  of  English ;  whereas  in  Austria,  inatmo- 
tion  in  the  same  is  not  "  obligatory,"  nor  committed  to  regular  teachers,  nor  is  It 
surprising  since  these  were  intended  to  be  preparatory  to  Polytechnical  Aoado* 
mies.  and  similarly  organized  to  those  real  schools  connected  before  1849  with 
those  academies  in  Vienna  and  Prague.  And  just  that  industrial  charaolar 
favored  their  increase  with  the  government,  which  at  all  tunea  was  aagar  to 
raise  its  industrial  and  scientific  schools,  to,  or  above  the  level  of  the 
schools  in  the  rest  of  Germany.      I  may  mention  here  that  whilst  the 
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Unirenities  tre  in  other  respects  not  to  be  compared  to  ours,  still  the  Medical 
FtcoltieB  ef  the  aame  in  Vienna  and  Praguef  are  superior  to  any  in  Kurope. 

Now  to  call  these  sehoote  by  American  names,  I  think  our  rolyteclmic 

scboolg  msf  be  compared  with  your  Scientific  scliools.    I  refer  particularly  to 

tlie  Ltwiwoe  Scientifio  School  in  Cambridge,  tliough  I  am  not  aware  tliat  a 

school  for  Aichiteoture  is  connected  with  it,  as  is  tlie  ease  ynth  our  highest  scl* 

^ntUic  iQfaool&    Our  Real  schools  resemble  nearly  the  English  departments  of 

joor  high  school,  or  tlte  English  High  School  in  Boston ;  tliough  in  many  Real 

schoolsy  (ospedally  in  Pniassia,)  Latin  is  still  taught  to  some  extent     In  others, 

however,  it  is  entirely  superseded  by  French  and  English.     I  now  come  to  a 

weak  point,  it  seems  to  me  in  your  Engli>Ui  high  schools ;  I  mean  tlie  want  of 

9^ iostmction  in  modem  languages.    You  may  point  to  the  English;  but  as 

^  mother  tongue  of  the  pupils,  it  wants  that  whicli  is  so  instructiye  in  Latin 

^  <uiy  other  foreign  knguage;  and  then  beautiful  as  it  is,  it  is  too  simjUo  in 

'^'^ictare,  to  be  a  sufficient  g^uud-work  of  grammatical  discipline    No  wonder 

^  KogUflh  grammar  or  parsing  is  generally  no  fiivorite  with  your  scholars. 

^^  here^  I  dare  say,  a  sound  instruction  ui  German  or  French  is  more  wanted 

^™  with  you.    To  say  nothing  of  the  practical  use  to  be  made  of  a  modem  Ian- 

S^ttge  in  after  life,  but  merely  in  a  pedagogical  sense,  I  dont  mean  that  you 

Vint  lutiyes  of  France  or  Germany,  perlu^  of  doubtful  education,  to  make 

the  pupiig  talk  as  soon  as  possible  in  the  foreign  idioms,  but  well  bred  American 

^^'sfl^  who  would  not  teach  phrases  from  Ollendorf 's  grammar,  but  would 

'^'^^  how  to  teach  their  pupils  the  structure  of  tlie  language,  and  to  make 

*"**. acquainted  with  its  Uterature. 

^^<>od  text-books  would  soon  follow.    I  will  not  dwell  longer  on  this  desid^ 
''^^^^ix^  QspeciaUy  as  the  means  of  employing  such  teachers  are  as  often  wanted 
••  ^©  right  man ;  and  in  many  cases  both  are  wanting.     Yet  I  consider  tliat 
*"^  <^OQimittee  haTing  charge  of  your  high  schools,  to  make  them  truly  schools 
^^  highesl  order,  should  pay  more  attention  to  sound  and  tliorough  in8tnM>> 
^^  in  tt  least  one  modem  language.    There  is  a  similar  want  in  tlie  Au»- 
r*^*^  ^eal  schools,  tliough  by  no  means  so  great  as  in  yours :   and  in  Austria 
.  .^^•^  are  middle  schools  in  a  chiefly  technical  system  of  education,  and  your 
^^'^  Schools,  like  our  real  schools,  are  intended  to  give  a  high-toned  general 
ion  oT  the  best  sort  without  tlie  classics. 
^V'ish  you  bad  one  other  thmg  like  the  Austrian  schools,  the  "  annual  pro- 
Ton  kBOw  that  all  of  our  schools  of  a  higher  grade  aa  real  schools, 
academies,  uniyersities,  etc.,  have  their  annual  reports  always  pre- 
by  a  literary  or  scientific  treatise  written  by  one  of  the  professora    The 
of  this  custom  are  too  clear  to  be  dwelt  upon.    Now  the  Austrian 
^chods  make  themselves  very  remarkable  in  tlieir  young  career,  by  having, 
of  one,  three  and  four  such  treatises  of  two  or  tliree  professors,  besides 
^^cport  of  ttie  Principal.    This  may  be  a  task,  and  a  great  expense,  yet  one 
WTitten  by  one  of  the  professors  after  a  series  of  years,  is  a  beneficial 
'"^this  lo  privnte  studies  and  is  productive  of  scientific  or  pedagogical  sug- 
ar results^  which  never  would  be  published  except  in  this  form. 
^  QiMQld  menltoB  thai  teachers  in  the  k>wer  Real  Schools  of  Austria  are 
^^^*^  in  the  upper  Real  Schools  in  special  training  courses  formed  under  the 
'^^'^otwn  of  the  PrindpaL 
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EDUCATIONAL  STATISTICS  OF  THS  AUBTRIAK  HIFIBB,  DT  18M. 

Namber.  Teaehen.  BmdMite 

Univeraities, 10 610 9,371 

Theological  Schoobs 142 657 4,250 

Law  Schools, 6 33 286 

Surgical  Schools, 8 77 667 

Obatetric,  Ac., 20 57 1,475 

Polytechnic, 8 178 6,130 

Agricultural, 19 72 912 

Mining, 3 

Muaic, 8 234 4^417 

Gymnasia  or  Latin, 270 3,096 48,791 

Real  Schools— Upper,....  14) 

Real  Schools-Lower,  .. .   11  f "^"^^  ^'^^^ 

Militaiy  Orphan  Asylums,.  63 481 5,620 

Common  Schools, 30,132 55,431 2,570,362 

Repedtion,(Eve.&Sun.)  11,728 2,532,016 

In&nt  Schools, 122 512 11,671 

Beside  the  above  schools,  which  belqng  to  the  Ministry  of  Worship  and  Ins 
tion,  there  are  special  schools  for  the  Army. 

The  expense  of  the  common  schools,  chargeable  to  the  goTemment  was 
631,662  florins,  (a  florin  is  about  two  thirds  of  a  thaler,  or  about  47  cents!) 
expense  of  tlie  Infant  Schools — literally  gardens  for  iniants  during  the 
when  mothers  are  obliged  to  go  out  to  work, -is  90,000  florins. 

MECKLENBERG. 

In  turning  from  this  topic,  I  am  sorry  to  give  a  statement  published  in 
official  paper  ^ith  regard  to  the  present  state  of  education  in  Mecklenberg, 
that  of  940  recruits  conscribed  last  autimm,  there  were 

226  who  could  not  read  writing,  (i.  e.,  print  they  could  read.) 
180  "       "  write  at  all. 

160  "        but  write  single  letters. 

380  who  understood  no  arithmetic,  and  but  six  had  a  higher  eduoatioi^ 
Such  things,  adds  the  Saxon  School  Gazette,  are  read  with  hoirorl    How  W^ 
it  to  be  accounted  for?    Beside  the  State  schools,  there  are  in  Meddenhefg  »> 
great  many  "  ritterscherfelicke,"  village  schools,  i.  e.,  which  are  supported  entird^  ^' 
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by  the  lords  of  manor.    The  only  law  affecting  them  is  of  the  year  1821. 
cording  to  it,  the  school  is  to  bo  open  in  winter,  of  course,  daily,  but  in  warn 
mer,  twice  a  week  for  two  hours,  four  in  all, — actually  they  are  open  for  8, 12 
even  18  hours,  but  badly  attended.    The  schoolmaster  is  appointed  by  the  gen- 
tleman, and  under  his  inspection,  (with  that  of  the  dergjrman,)  hence  a  com- 
plaint brought  before  the  patron,  is  at  the  same  time  a  complaint  against 
patron.    Tlie  teacher  is  taken  wheresoever  he  may  be  got,  provided  he  can 
the  examination  before  the  provincial  school  board.    But  that  examination  i^ 
of  a  very  low  character,  nor  is  much  to  be  required  from  a  man  at  a  salaiy 
about  one  hundred  dollars  a  year. 


II.   OBITUARY. 


^QiCAfl  RoBBDSBf  D.  D^  died  at  Colebrook,  Conn.,  on  tho  13tli  of  Septetnbcr, 
^^%  Aged  79. 

Jii  the  death  of  this  venerable  Christian  pastor,  and  representative  of  the  hab- 
its axul  costume  of  the  primitive  days  of  New  EngUiud,  the  common  schools  of 
^-^zuiecticut  have  lost  an  old  teacher,  a  faithful  officer,  and  one  of  the  earliest 
-■^^^orers  in  the  "  Educational  revival"  which  began  al)out  tlio  year  1826,  and 
^'*«ich  we  hope  has  not  yet  reached  its  full  development 

^BoiCAS  RoBBiNS,  D.  D.,  was  bom  at  Norfolk,  Conn.,  on  the  11th  of  August, 
^**^*^f  the  son  of  Rev.  AmnU  R.  Robbing,*  tlie  first  miniiiter  of  that  town,  and 
'^^  fifty-two  years,  in  tlie  pastoral  charge  of  the  same  people.  He  fitted  for 
^^^<^9e  with  the  scholars  which  his  father  was  in  the  habit  of  instructing  in  his 
^"^v-ii  house,  and  joined  the  Freshman  class  in  Yale  in  1792,  under  the  presidency 
^^  ^^.  Stiles,  with  whom  he  studied  Hebrew  in  addition  to  the  n»gular  course. 
-A.t  the  dose  of  the  Junior  year,  ho  left  Yale  in  good  standing  and  joined  the 
^*®Xiior  class  in  Williams  College,  where  he  graduated  with  honor  in  August, 
^'d6ty  and  in  Scpteml*er  following,  took  the  simie  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts 
^•^th  his  former  class  at  Yale  College.  For  several  years  following  he  taught 
^^ool,  at  Sheffield,  Mass.,  and  Torringford,  Conn.,  while  pursuing  his  theolog- 
^^^1  studies,  was  hconsed  to  preach  in  September,  1798,  and  officiated  and  sup- 
P^e<i  vacant  pulpits  in  the  States  of  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and 
^o>r  York,  until  the  autumn  of  1803. 

'^Tiile  officiating  in  this  way  in  Fairfield  county,  he  taught  an  academy  in 
^-^'^bury,  from  Dec  1799,  to  Dec.  1802.  While  there  he  delivered  on  the  llth 
^^^lary,  1800,  at  the  request  of  the  town  authorities,  an  oration  on  the  Death 
^*  Oeoige  "Wasliington,  and  preached  on  tho  Ist  of  Januarj*,  1801,  a  Centenary 
^^•'"mon  on  the  first  settlement  of  the  town,  both  of  which  were  publislicd.  In 
"November,  1803,  he  was  ordained  a  missionary  of  tho  Connecticut  Home  Mis- 


Society  to  New  Connecticut — having  declined  urgent  invitations  to  set- 

^^  as  pastor  in  Becket,  Haddam,  Winchester,  and  several  other  churches.  From 

^^ovember,  1803,  till  ^lay,  1806,  he  labored  principally  in  the  county  of  Trum- 

^^Qll,  Otuo,  until  his  impaired  health  obliged  him  to  return.     In  May,  1809,  he 

'^^  installed  pastor  of  the  first  Congregational  church  in  East  Windsor,  where 

^  continued  till  1827,  when  he  was  dismissed  at  his  own  request.     In  1830  he 

"^ns  Installed  pastor  of  tho  First  Chiu-ch  in  Stratford,  and  in  September,  1831, 

lemoved  to  Mettapoisett,  a  parish  in  the  town  of  Rochester,  Mass.,  where  he 

remained  pastor  of  the  church  till  August,  1844,  when  he  removed  to  Hartford, 

Goon.,  to  act  as  Librarian  of  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society.    For  several 

yean  before  his  death  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  active  duties  of  his  office, 

'lev.  Ammi Ruhammh Robbios  wm  born  at  Branford,  Coon.,  on  the  25th  of  Aufuat,  (O. 
& )  17<I0.  a  ton  of  Philemon  Robbiiia,  pastor  of  the  church  in  that  place.  Gruliiated  at  Yale 
OoDcfe  in  17W ;  Kudied  theology  under  ReT.  Dr.  Bellamy,  of  Bethlem,  and  ordained  pastor 
of  thcchtireh  and  toelety  of  Norfolk,  In  October.  1761.  and  died  In  the  fifty-aecond  year  of 
hiBBiinMerial  lab(nrt,on  the  31st  of  October,  1813,  afed  73  years.  leaTlnf  a  widow  and  elgtat 
ehildrea ;  Ihres  of  whom  were  in  the  ministry.  He  was  a  brother  of  ReT.  Chandler  Rob> 
bios,  D.  D.,  of  Plymouth,  Blaas. 
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and  in  1855  he  withdrew  to  the  country,  and  with  his  relativee  in  Norfolk,  and 
Colebrook,  passed  the  last  niontlis  of  his  life.  He  died  at  Colebrook,  o0  the  13th 
of  September,  1856,  aged  seventy-nine  years,  one  month  and  two  days. 

Dr.  Bobbins  was  a  member  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  at  Woroe»- 
ter,  and  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  Corpoim- 
tion  of  Harvard  College  in  1838,  and  of  Williams  College  in  1842. 

His  remains  are  interred  in  the  North  Bur>'ing  Ground  of  Hartford,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  grave  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Strong,  with  whom  in  Efe,  he 
was  always  on  intimate  personal  and  ministerial  relations. 

The  following  notice  of  his  funeral  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Cooneetieiil 
Historical  Society,  are  taken  from  the  Connecticut  Courant 

Funeral  op  Rev.  Thomas  Robbins,  D.  D. — Tlie  funeral  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Robbins  took  place  Tuesday,  Sept.  16th,  at  5  o'clock,  P.  M.,  at  the  Centre 
Church.  ITie  services  were  conducted  by  Rev.  Dr.  Hawes^  who  made  a  brief 
but  touching  address  on  the  Christum  and  pastoral  character  of  the  deoeaaed, 
and  on  his  own  happy  personal  relations  with  him,  from  the  outset  of  his  own 
ministry  in  Connecticut  lie  spoke  of  his  uniformly  courteous,  fidthful,  exem- 
plary Christian  life,  and  as  almost  the  last  representative  of  the  manners  of  tiie 
early  generation  of  l^iritan  ministers.  There  was  a  deep  solemnity  in  his  alhisioa 
to  the  closing  hour  of  the  day  which  wa>i  beginning  to  fill  the  diurch  with  the 
sliadows  of  the  coming  night,  and  the  blissful  morning  which  would  break  on 
the  spirit  of  the  faithful  Christian  who  departs  this  life  like  the  deceased  in  the 
faith  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Afler  the  reading  of  appropriate  selections  from  the 
Scriptures,  and  a  prayer,  solemn,  impressive,  and  edifying,  and  appropriate  in- 
tliems  by  the  choir,  the  body  was  lK»me  out  of  the  church  by  four  of  the  pea- 
tors  of  llartford,  and  followed  by  the  relations  and  friends,  and  the  members  of 
the  Connecticut  Historical  Society,  to  the  North  Burying  Ground,  where  it  wag 
consigned  to  the  tomb  just  as  the  sun  was  setting  behind  the  western  hiUa. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society  was  held  at  the  li- 
brary at  half-past  four  o'clock,  which  the  President,  Henry  Barnard,  opened 
with  the  following  remarks : — 

Gentlemen  : — We  have  itssombled  on  this  occasion,  by  special  summons,  to 
join  in  an  appropriate  expression  of  our  grateful  remembrance  of  the  Rer. 
Thomas  Robbins,  D.  D.,— one  of  the  earliest  and  l>eet  friends  of  the  Sodety, 
whose  decease  and  fimeral  have  been  almost  simultaneously  announced  to  ni. 
The  departi>re  of  this  venerable  Christian  PiU<<tor,  whose  ministrations  for  a  half 
century  have  been  flimiliar  to  the  pulpits  of  this  city  and  state,  and  whose  lift^ 
presence  and  teachings  have  seemed  a  connecting  link  between  the  present  gen- 
eration and  the  Puritan  period  of  New  England  History — ^would  at  any  time 
have  arrested  the  sorrowing  attention  of  all  who  seek  in  the  past  the  roots  of 
our  present  prosperity ;  but  in  this  venerable  Christian  Pastor,  we  brethren,  rec- 
ognize a  pioneer  in  historical  and  antiquarian  research  in  this  state — one  of  the 
founders  of  this  Society — one  named  in  the  act  of  its  incorporation— one  of  ita 
earliest  office-bearers,  and  one  whose  valuable  collection  of  books,  pamphlet^ 
and  historic:d  memorials  constitute  the  treasure  and  attraction  of  our  libraijr 
and  museum. 

And  to  add  to  his  claims,  to  our  grateful  remembrance.  Dr.  Robbins  hai^  by 
his  Will,  made  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society  the  Trustee  of  his  propertTi 
a  no  inconsiderable  sum,*  by  which  his  valuable  collection  of  biblical,  oodesiaB^ 
ticaJl,  and  antiquarian  hterature  will  be  preserved,  and  gradually  augmented^ 
an  ever  enduring  monument  of  his  piety,  patriotism,  and  seal  for  learning,  and 

*  About  #4,000. 
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awQiDeof  erer  widening  hutniction  and  pleasure  to  generation  after  genera- 
tioo.  A  brief  notice  of  the  Library,  and  of  his,  and  its  connection  with  the 
CoDBecdcQt  Hiitorical  Society,  can  not  be  considered  an  innppropriate  introduc- 
tioD  to  the  Resolutions  which  will  be  submitted  to  your  considerution. 

The  books  which  fill  these  numerous  alcoves  and  shelves,  and  these  interest- 
ing memorials  of  the  piety,  bravery,  and  domestic  life  of  tlie  fathers  of  Con- 
necticQt  and  New  England,  were  the  gatherings  of  nearly  lifly  yeaurs'  cxplora- 
tioofl  of  the  garrets,  chests,  and  Ubraries  of  the  old  families  of  (Connecticut  and 
the  "old  colony,"  as  well  as  purchases  of  antiquarian  y>ook-selIers  and  collect- 
on  Uiikj  of  these  pamphlets  are  very  rare  and  valuable,  and  are  often  oon- 
siilted  by  scholors  interested  in  the  Uterary,  ecc*iesiasticul,  and  civil  history  of 
New  England. 

^e  books  were  not  pim^ased  at  once,  out  of  the  abimdancc  of  a  largely  in- 

^^ofM  (brtune,  or  from  year  to  year  out  of  the  Huri)lu8  of  a  large  salary.    Nor 

were  they  collected  for  the  owner's  sole  or  temporary  gratification.    Dr.  Rob- 

bioA-has  always  been  a  Home  Missionar}%  or  the  pastor  of  a  country  parish. 

Heoommeooed  his  collection  while  in  college,  by  pre8er\'ing  his  text-books; 

^  in  1809  made  a  formal  beginning  of  a  pennanent  librar}-,  by  making  a  cat- 

'^'S^^  of  his  entire  stock,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  volumes,  with 

^  <>^(eniunation  that  he  would  add  at  least  one  hundred  volumes  a  year  as  long 

^  ne  ahooki  live.     He  consecrated  his  design  by  invoking  the  blessing  of  God 

^POB  it^  and  declared  in  writmg  on  the  first  leaf  of  his  catalogue,  the  following 

^j*  his  objects:— 

"tr«(,  To  assist  the  divinity  student  in  tlie  investigation  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
7^  itt  the  study  of  the  history  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  in  such  general  ser- 
'^  aa  may  enable  him  to  become  an  able  and  fuitliful  minister  of  the  gospel 
^'  "^TaUon. 

**«c«srf/y^  To  assist  Uie  lover  of  history  in  his  researches  to  discover  the 

T^'^^ster  of  the  Most  High,  and  of  man  in  the  various  events  of  Divine  Provi- 

"^ce.     The  design  is  now  committed  to  God.    I  pray  for  his  holy  approbation 

fy^Uithis  small  and  pious  beginning  in  1809,  by  denying  himself  all  super- 

*J^*S  out  of  a  modest  income,  Dr.  Robbins  persevered,  adding  year  alter 

^^  ^t  least  one  hundred  volumes  to  his  collection,  till,  instead  of  a  few  shelves 

.  ^Uigle  case,  we  now  see  this  spacious  hall  filled  with  many  thousands  of 

^^^  and  valuable  booka 

_^jy^^r  mndli  pnror  and  higher  has  been  his  satisfaction  firom  year  to  year,  in 
^T/^^"  to  the  glorious  company  of  the  great  and  good — coming  to  him  across 
^^*^  of  space  and  time — ^his  instructors  in  the  noble  themes  which  have  oc- 
Pi^d  \^  meditation,  his  pen,  and  his  voice,  for  nearly  half  a  century — his  re- 
^'^  hours  of  solitude — his  recreation  after  severe  labor — and  his  solace  in 


^j      ^^^i«  of  trial  and  affliction — ^than  if  he  had  expended  his  earnings  and  savings 

*^tig8  that  perish  with  the  using. 

^^llJ*^  ^aa  his  intention  firom  the  start,  that  his  collection  should  be  kept  entire 

^^^  Vis  death,  and  pass,  with  such  conditions  as  should  appear  best  calculated 

*  ^^^^tjpe  its  prcaenration  and  gradual  increase,  into  the  safe  keeping  of  some 

t*/'^^*ed  Institntion ;  and  by  arrangement  entered  mto  twelve  years  ago,  hia 

^Tj^  cberiahod  purpose  was  consummated  by  this  Society's  becoming  at  first 

-*^itiitee,  aad  afterward  the  owner  of  his  valuable  collectiona    By  this  ar> 

he  had  the  8at!8fiu;tioB  in  his  o^n  Itfe-time  to  see  his  entire  librarj 
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displajed,  as  it  had  never  been  before,  in  one  of  the  noblest  rooms  of  tfae  most 
sabstantially  built  edifice  in  the  State — safe  from  the  hazards  of  fire,  and  fiom 
the  vicissitudes  which  attach  to  the  property  of  individuals,  and  committed  for- 
ever to  tlie  custody  of  a  Society,  which,  under  the  laws  of  the  Commonweahti, 
and  in  the  patriotism  of  its  citizens,  is  destined,  wo  trust,  to  a  permanent  exist- 
ence, and  ever-widening:  usefulness.  And  more  than  this,  he  was  able  to  retire 
fVom  his  chosen  field  of  labor,  when  he  could  no  longer  serve  his  Master  as  a 
Christian  pastor  from  his  failing  strength,  and  without  any  apprehension  that 
tlio  evening  of  his  life  would  be  clouded  by  want  or  neglect,  and  here,  in  our 
midst,  whore  he  was  universally  respected,  with  tliose  facihties  and  helps  wWch 
his  zeal  and  self-denial  had  collected,  give  himself  up  to  those  historical  and  an- 
tiquarian studies  and  pursuits  which  ho  loved  so  well,  and  which  he  had  com- 
menced so  early  in  his  career. 

Dr.  Robbins  was  for  a  long  time  almost  tlie  only  collector  in  the  State,  of 
pamphlets  and  memorials  of  the  past,  and  as  far  back  as  in  1811,  in  the  Connec- 
ticut Evangelical  Magazine,  commenced  a  series  of  papers  on  the  divines  and 
statesmen  of  our  early  historj',  which  were  afterward  collected  and  published  in- 
a  volume  entitled,  "First  Planters  of  New  England."    In  every  place  where 
he  ministered,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  elucidation  of  its  local  and  ecdesiaatL" 
cal  historv. 

In  1822,  in  an  address  delivered  in  this  city  on  the  4th  of  July,  before  a  nainL- 
ber  of  miliUiry  compjmios,  he  urged  the  fbnnation  of  an  "  Historical  Society 
a  depository  of  ancient  books,  pamphlets,  manuscripts,  and  temporary  public 

tions,"  and  that  it  should  be  done  here,  "  in  this,  the  oldest  town  in  the  Stat^ 

Whether  growing  out  of  this  suggestion,  or  not,  I  can  not  say,  but  three  yc 
later  he  had  tlie  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  name  among  the  incorporators  of 
Connecticut  Historical  Society,  and  of  being  associated  with  the  venerable  Jol 
Trumbull,  and  Hon.  Tliomas  Day,  among  the  officers  of  the  institution.     Call^ 
a  few  years  later  out  of  the  State,  he  was  not  permiued  to  labor  hero  in  bcl 
of  its  objects,  but  he  carried  his  antiquarian  taste  and  labors,  which  were 
ognized  by  his  being  elected  a  member  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society 
Worcester. 

In  1 844,  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  consummate,  on  my  owa  responsibility,^ 
arrangement  by  which  Dr.  Robbins  became  the  librarian  of  our  Society,  and 

*  At  the  May  session  of  the  I.pgislatare  of  Rhode  Isluiid,  in  1814,  m  Memorial  was  pi 
ed.  settin/r  forth  '*  that  the  valuable  library  of  ReT.  Thomas  Robbina.  D.  D  ,  of  Metrapo! 
Mans.,  could  be  procured  for  a  public  iiwtitution."  and  asking  that  it  might  be  purehaacd 
the  Btate,  a*  the  foundation  of  a  State  Library.    The  Memorial  wax  referred  to  the  Comoi/* 
tee  on  Ekiucation.    Mr.  Barnard,  at  that  time  Commiasioner  of  Public  Schoobi.  on  beiaf  eoi 
mlted  by  the  Committee,  adviaed  that  the  library  be  purchaited  for  thif  parpoae.and  drew 
a  Report  and  Resolution  for  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  favorable  to  roch  action, 
markicg  to  the  Chairman.  *'  that  if  the  Legislature  did  not  act  promptly  and  definitely  at  Ih 
session,  it  would  be  too  late."    The  Committee  did  not  adopt  the  Report,  and  the  Legislatwe 
adjourned  without  any  action  on  the  nubject.    On  tho  same  day  Mr.  Barnard  drove  over  to 
Mettapoisett,  and  aOer  an  interview  of  an  hour,  finding  that  Dr.  Robbins'  health  required  a 
cessation  of  pastoral  duties,  gave  his  personal  obligation  for  a  salary  for  five  years,  equal  to 
that  which  he  was  then  receiving  as  pastor,  if  he  would  remove  to  Hartford  with  bis  library, 
and  become  Librarian  of  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society.    In  the  coarse  of  the  week  M- 
lowing,  he  visited  Hartford,  raised  among  the  members  of  the  8ociety,  and  th«  personal 
fiiends  of  Dr.  Robbins,  the  lum  required,  and  presented  the  matter  to  the  aanctioB  of  the  So- 
ciety, which  was  promptly  and  cordially  gWen.    The  annual  payment  for  five  yearswa88ob> 
■equeatly  converted  into  an  annuity,  in  consideration  of  which,  Dr.  Robbins  of  bli  ova 
accord  transferred  his  Library  to  the  Society. 
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moved  to  these  rooms,  as  has  been  before  stiited,  liis  valuable  library,  and  gave 

to  u  his  entire  ooUection  of  pamphlets,  to  the  num1>er  of  over  Ave  thousand. 

And  here,  for  ton  years,  with  gradually  failing  strength,  he  might  be  seen  at 

our  monthly  meetings,  and  day  by  day  welcoming,  with  eourtoous  attentions,  the 

citizen  end  stranger  to  these  rooms,  and  explaining,  with  iduiost  the  personal  inter- 

Cit  of  an  eye-witness  to  the  reality,  thcHe  mcmoriab<  of  a  iKist  age — ^himself  an 

<>bj^  of  no  leas  interest  to  the  visitor.    But  by  degrees  the  failing  memory — 

the  hesitating  step — ^the  dim  eye — satisfied  himself)  as  well  as  his  best  fKends, 

^  his  work  on  earth  was  finished,  and  he  retired  to  the  country — to  the 

^ghborfaood  where  he  was  bom,  and  tlif  n*  his  spirit  gnulually  passed  away, 

^  the  twilight  of  a  long  summer's  day,  into  that  solemn  darkness  which  mor- 

^  fiye  can  not  pierce,  hut  which  to  him,  wo  doubt  not,  is  lit  up  by  the  radiance 

^  s  never-ending  noon. 

U  wuuld  be  unju.st  even  in  these  brief  remarks  not  to  notii*e  his  life  long  interest 

^  the  prosperity  of  our  New  Kngland  collcgeH,  and  his  constant  catc  of  the  com- 

'^on  school,  in  every  place  where  he  ministered  :is  pastor.     He  was  seldom  ab- 

***^  from  the  commencement  exercises  of  Yale  and  Williams,  and  never  fiiUed 

^  ^Jait  once,  and  generally  twice  everj*  district  schi>ol  in  his  parish,  during  each 

^*^ii  of  schoolmg.     He  was  a  member  of  the  tlrst  St>ciet y  foniiCHl  in  this  countrj- 

^prove  common  schools,  and  on  the  nomination  of  (Jov«.Tncir  Kverett,  was 

■P|>oiiitod  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Ikiard  of  FMucution,  on  its  c^stab- 

'^•'^ment  in  1837. 

"*^*'.  Bobbins  took  an  active  part  in  all  the  religious  and  honov(;lont  move- 

^^ts  of  the  day,  and  in  the  foundation  of  most  of  the  institutions  oC  charity. 

^cb  adorn  and  bless  our  city.     He  was  jMirticuUirly  active  in  commending  Uie 

iJr^^*«o  of  the  insane  to  individual  and  legislative  aid,  and  was  invited  )»y  Dr. 

^^^^  and  the  Trustees,  to  pronounce  a  Discourse  on  the  dedication  of  the  Re- 

^^^t  for  that  chiss. 

»^    before  wo  go  out  hence  to  pay  our  last  tri])ute  of  respect  to  our  dec(>a8cd 

*^ther  and  venerable  friend,  by  joining  in  the  funeral  st^rvices,  and  following 

^**  body  to  the  tomb,  let  us  unite  in  placing  on  our  records  our  higli  apprecia- 

^^*i  of  his  pure,  useful,  and  Cliristian  life,  and  our  grateful  remembrance  of  Ids 

^^^Uy  services  to  tlie  cause  of  sound  learning  and  intelligent  pi(*ty — and  espe- 

^^^Uy  in  opening  to  the  student  of  History  and  the  Bible  this  valuable,  and,  we 

^^^iRt,  ever-increasing  Library. 

Tho  following  Resolutions  were  then  adopted : — 

«     Whereas  it  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to  call  from  his  earthly  labors,  our 
*^te  Librarian,  the  Reverend  Tliomas  Robbins,  Doctor  in  Divinity — 

Hgtolved,  That  in  his  death  the  Connecticut  Historic|il  Society  has  lost  one 
'^f  its  original  projectors,  founders,  and  oflBco-hearers,  whose  antiquarian  zeal 
^^id  much  to  enlist  others  on  the  promotion  of  its  objects,  and  whose  reverence 
'^  God's  "Word  and  ways,  has  KhI  to  the  acquisition  of  a  valuable?  library,  and 
^>f  large  historical  material,  into  the  possessum  of  which  this  Society  has  enter- 
ed, with  the  means  bequeathed  by  him  to  make  the  same  still  more  valuable 
**tothe  student  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  tho  lover  of  history  in  his  research- 
es to  disoover  the  character  of  the  Most  High,  and  of  man  in  the  various  events 
Of  Divine  Providence." 

Rtmlvtd^  That  as  a  Christian  Pastor  wo  honor  his  memory"  as  at  once  devo- 
ted and  exemplary — firm  in  his  own  convictions,  and  candid  and  Ulwral  toward 
those  who  differed  with  him  in  opinion,  and  in  all  his  transactions  with  others, 
eminent  for  his  Christian  courtesy  and  kindness. 

Rtmlved,  That,  as  a  Society,  we  will  procood  hence  to  the  Centre  Church,  to 
unit  in  the  Aineral  solemnities,  and  to  follow  his  body  to  its  last  resting-pUioe. 
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Thomas  Dowsk  died  at  his  roeidoncc  in  Cambridgeport,  Maas,  oa  the  4th  of 
November,  1856,  in  the  84th  year  of  his  age.  We  abridge  the  following  notioe 
fh>m  an  artido  in  "  The  Historical  Ifagazine,"  for  January,  1857. 

TiioxAB  Dowse  was  a  native  of  Charlostown,  Mass.,  and  was  bom  Dec.  2Sth, 
1772.  He  was  the  son  of  Eleazer  Dowse,  and  a  descendant  of  Lawrenoe 
Dowse,  an  early  settler  at  Charlestown.  After  the  burning  of  that  place  by  the 
British,  in  1775,  his  parents  removed  to  Sherbom,  where  they  continued  to  reside 
till  their  death.  When  about  six  years  of  age,  he  met  with  an  accident  by  whldi 
he  was  rendered  a  cripple.  This  accident,  by  preventing  his  engaging  in  the 
active  sports  of  boyhood,  no  doubt  nod  some  influence  in  developing  his  studi- 
ous habits.  At  an  early  age  he  became  an  apprentice  to  Mr.  Samuel  Waitt^  a 
leather-dresser  of  Roxbur}*;  and  was  aflen^^ard  his  partner  in  business.  In 
1801,  he  removed  to  Cambridgeport,  where,  in  connection  with  different  individ- 
uals, he  carried  on  his  business  until  about  ten  years  since. 

He  began  early  to  collect  a  libran',  which  by  degrees  grew  to  be  a  very  val- 
uable one.  In  1831  it  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  public  by  Hon.  Edward 
Everett,  in  a  lecture  delivered  at  Boston. 

"  I  scarce  know  if  I  may  venture  to  adduce  an  instance  nearer  home,  of  the 
most  praiseworthy  and  successful  cultivation  of  useful  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  an  individual  without  eduwition,  busily  employed  in  mechanical  indusdy. 
I  have  the  pleasure  to  be  acquainted,  in  one  of  the  neighboring  towns,  wit^  a 
person  who  was  bn)ught  up  to  the  trade  of  a  leather-dresser,  and  haa  all  hia 
life  worked,  and  still  works  at  this  business.*  He  Ims  devoted  liis  leisure  houn^ 
and  a  portion  of  his  honorable  earnings,  to  the  cultivation  of  useful  and  elegant 
learning.  Under  tlie  same  roof  wliich  covers  his  workshop,  he  has  the  moet 
excellent  Ubrar}-  of  English  books,  for  its  size,  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 
Tlie  books  have  been  selected  with  a  good  judgment,  which  would  do  credit  to 
the  most  accomplL^hed  scholar,  and  have  been  imported  from  England  by  hhn- 
self  What  is  more  important  tlian  having  the  books,  their  proprietor  is  weU 
acquainted  with  their  contents.  Among  them  are  several  volumes  of  the  most 
costly  and  magnilicent  engravings.  Connected  witli  liis  library  is  an  exceedio^^ 
interesting  scries  of  paintings,  in  water  colors, — copies  of  the  principal  works 
of  the  ancient  masters  in  England, — which  a  fortunate  accident  placed  in  his 
possessicm,  and  several  valuable  pictures,  purcliased  by  himself  Tho  whole 
fonus  a  treasure  of  taste  and  knowledge,  not  surpassed,  if  equaled,  by  any- 
tiling  of  its  kind  in  the  country." 

This  library,  which  he  had  spent  a  lifetime  m  collecting,  Mr.  Dowse  felt  unwilling 
to  have  dispersed  at  liis  death ;  and,  as  eariy  as  July  last,  being  admoniahed  bj 
failing  health,  he  proposed  to  the  Maj«achusetts  Historical  Society  to  receive  hfai 
treasures  into  their  keeping. 

Through  the  immediate  agency  of  Mr.  George  Livermore,  the  imimM^int^^ 

neighbor  and  confidential  friend  of  Mr.  Dowse,  and  the  President  of  the  Society^ 

Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  this  design  was  consummated.     At  a  special  meeting 

of  the  Society  on  tlie  5th  of  August,  this  noble  deed  was  formally  announced 

by  the  Presidont,  and  resolutions  adopted,  by  which  the  Society  obligates  itself 

to  keep  the  collection  of  books  thus  presented,  ^  in  a  room  by  themselTei^  to  bs 

used  only  in  smd  room,** 

Bftolvttit  That  the  collection  of  book«  thus  presented  and  accepted  shall  be  knewa 
always  as  the  Dowse  Library  of  the  MasMchutfetts  Historical  Society,  and  that  an  §^ 

*  Mr.  Thomas  Dowse,  of  Cambridfeport. 
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inroprialt  book  plate  be  proewod,  with  this  or  a  similAr  infcription,  to  be  plaeod  in 
e*cb  volaiM  of  th«  oollaction. 

Jtemhtd^  That  thia  aociet^  entartain  the  deepest  sense  of  the  liberality  and  rouniS- 
cence  of  Mr.  Dowse  in  mahiiig  sach  a  dispositioa  of  the  lilHary,  whieh  he  has  c»ll«ot* 
ed  with  such  care  and  at  sach  cost  during  a  long  lifetime,  ss  shall  secure  it  for  the 
benefit  of  posterity,  and  for  the  hooor  of  his  nstive  State,  and  that  thev  offer  to  Mr. 
Dowae  in  return  their  most  grateful  and  heartfelt  acknowledgements  (or  so  no^le  a 
menifastation  of  his  confidence  in  the  society,  and  of  his  regard  for  the  cause  of  lite- 
rature and  learning. 

He^clmdt  That  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  respectfully  snd  earnestly  ask 
the  fiivor  of  Mr.-Oowse,  that  he  will  allow  his  portrait  to  be  taken  for  the  society,  to  be 
kanx  fmerer  in  the  room  which  shall  be  appropriated  to  his  library,  so  that  the  person 
or  tEe  liberal  donor  may  always  be  associated  with  the  collection  %%hich  he  so  much 
love^  and  cherished,  and  that  the  form  as  well  as  the  name  of  so  wise,  and  ardent,  and 
munilicent  a  patron  of  learning  and  literature,  may  be  always  connected  with  the  re- 
auU  of  his  labors,  at  once  as  a  just  memorial  of  himself,  and  an  animating  example  to 
others. 

i^eeefiierf,  That  a  <^y  of  these  resolutions,  duly  attextcd  by  all  the  ofTicers  of  the 
society,  be  communicated  to  Mr.  Dowse,  bv  the  Presidcu',  with  the  cordial  wishes  of 
f^^nr  member,  that  the  best  blessings  of  Hcaren  may  rest  upon  the  close  of  his  long, 
<>ooorablc,  and  useful  life. 

Appropriate  nmiArks  were  submitted  on  the  occ^ipion  by  tlio  President,  Mr. 
George  Livermore,  Chief  Justice  Shaw,  and  Mr.  Kdward  Kvcrett.  We  sub- 
joined the  remarks  of  the  latter. 

'*  Twenty-five  years  ago,  I  stated,  in  a  public  address,  that  I  considered  it  for 
tta  size  the  most  valuable  library  of  Englinli  hooka  with  which  I  wom  acquaint- 
^^  A  quarter  of  a  century  has  since  past,  during  the  greater  part  of  which, 
*tr.  I>ow8e  has  continued  to  increase  the  number  of  his  hook:*,  and  the  value  of 
"^  Ubrarr,  by  new  acquisitions ;  and  it  now  amounts,  m  our  Provident  informs 
^^  to  about  five  thousand  volumes.  Many  of  these  are  iMwks  of  great  rarity, 
■^A  as  are  usually  found  only  in  the  collections  of  the  curioiw.  A  ytill  greater 
l^umb^r^  in  feet  the  great  proportion,  are  books  of  great  intrinsic  value,  whieh 
**  **y  no  means  sure  to  be  the  caso  with  bibliographical  ruritie}*.  In  one  word, 
*"*.  it  is  a  choice  library  of  the  standanl  literature  of  our  langiuige.  Most  of 
^®se  books,  where  there  was  more  than  one  edition,  are  of  the  best  edition. 
Axiej-  are allin  good  condition, — that  has  ever  been  a  rule  with  Mr.  Powse ; 
***^  Very  much  the  larger  part  of  them  are  in  elegant,  some  in  superb  bindings. 
^  ^  in  truth,  a  collection  reflecting  equal  credit  on  the  judgment,  taste,  and 
^^^'^lity  of  its  proprietor. 

*  ^ir,  we  have  a  guaranty  for  the  value  of  his  library,  in  the  inducement 

*^oli  led  Mr.  Dowse,  very  early  in  life,  to  commence  its  formation,  and  which 

^**  *»ever  deserted  him.    His  interest  in  books  is  not,  like  that  of  some  amateur 

^Ifeotora,  limited  to  their  outsidcs.    He  lias  loved  to  collect  books  because  he 

r**  loved  to  read  tliem ;  and  I  have  often  said,  that  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a 

^**"^^rT  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston  better  read  by  its  owner  than  tliat  of  Mr. 
Do 


^.  Dowse  may  well  be  called  a  public  benefactor,  sir,  and  especially  for 

^^^   that  he  has  sliown,  by  a  striking  example,  that  it  is  possible  to  unite  a  life 

^^iXigent  manual  labor  with  refined  taste,  intellectual  culture,  and  those  litera- 

^  l*^MTOit8  whicli  are  commonly  thought  to  acquire  wealth,  leisure,  and  aca- 

,^**4ical  edocatioiL     He  was  bom  and  brought  up  in  narrow  circumstancoa. 

^^  liad  no  education  but  what  was  to  bo  got  from  a  common  town  school,  sev- 

^'^^y'  years  ago.     He  has  worked  all  his  life  at  a  hiborious  mechanical  trade ; 

**^  aevw  had  a  doUar  to  spend  but  what  he  liad  first  earned  by  his  own  man- 

^^  labor.    Under  these  cinmmstances  he  has  not  only  acquired  a  handsome 

P'ttiperty — not  an  unoommon  tiling  under  similar  circumstances  in  tliis  cotmtry — 
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bat  he  has  expended  an  ample  portion  of  it  in  surrounding  himself  w 
ble  ooUection  of  books,— has  found  leisure  to  acquaint  himself  witti  t 
tents, — has  acquired  a  Amd  of  useful  knowledge,  cultivated  a  taste  1 
and  thus  derived  happiness  of  tlie  purest  and  highest  kind,  firom  those 
fortune  which  too  often  minister  only  to  sensual  gratification  and  emptg 

"  I  rejoice,  sir,  that  our  friend  lias  adopted  an  effectual  method  of  pi 
the  dispersion  of  a  library  brought  together  with  such  pains  and  car 
so  great  an  ezpensa  Apart  from  the  service  he  is  rendering  to  on; 
which  as  one  of  its  members  I  acknowledge  with  deep  gratitude,  he  i 
ing  a  gret^  service  to  the  community,  In  this  way,  he  has  removed 
collection  from  the  reach  of  those  vicissitudes  to  which  the  possessioiii 
viduals  and  families  are  subject  There  is  no  other  method  by  which  ti 
can  be  attained.  I  saw  the  treasures  of  art  and  taste  collected  at  Bd 
ITill  during  a  lifetime,  by  Horace  Walpolc,  at  untold  expense,  scatter 
four  winds.  The  second  best  private  library  I  ever  saw,  (Lord  Spenoc 
best,)  was  that  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Grcnville,  the  son  of  George  ( 
of  stamp  act  mcmor)'.  He  intended  that  it  should  go  to  augment  the 
of  taste  uud  art  at  Stowe,  to  whose  proprietor,  (the  Duke  of  Bucking 
was  related.  In  a  green  old  age, — a  little  short  of  ninety, — he  had  soi 
ing  of  the  crash  which  impeded  over  that  magnificent  liouse ;  and,  by 
to  his  will,  executed  but  a  few  years  before  his  death,  he  gave  his  magnil 
lection  to  the  British  Museum.  In  the  course,  I  think,  of  a  twelvemo 
that  time,  every  thing  that  could  be  sold  at  Stowe  was  brought  to  the 

"  Mr.  Dowse  has  dctennined  to  secure  his  library  from  these  sad  c< 
cies,  by  placing  it  in  the  possession  of  a  public  institution.  Hero  it 
kept  together, — appreciated  as  it  deserves, — and  conscientiously  c 
While  it  will  add  to  the  importance  of  our  society,  and  increase  our  i 
usefulnesi^  it  will  share  that  safety  and  permanence  to  which  the  Massi 
Historical  Society  under  the  laws  of  the  commonwealth  is  warranted  ix 
forward." 

Mr.  Dowse  Uved  but  a  few  months  after  the  transfer  of  his  Ubrar] 
died  at  his  residence  m  Cambrid^port,  Tuesday,  November  4th,  185 
84th  year  of  his  age.  At  the  next  monthly  meeting  of  the  Massachus 
torical  Society  afler  his  death,  held  on  the  13th  of  November,  Mr.  Y 
the  President,  thus  addressed  the  Society : 

*'  It  is  already  well  known  to  the  members  of  this  society,  that  the  i 
Thomas  Dowse,  to  whose  munificence  we  have  so  recently  been  indeb 
very  large  and  valuable  addition  to  our  library,  has  passed  away  since 
stated  meeting.  He  died  on  Tuesday,  the  4th  of  November,  at  about  l. 
A.  M.,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four  years,  and  was  buried  on  the  followin 
day.  The  interval  between  the  time  at  which  information  of  his  deatl 
ceived,  and  the  time  fixed  for  his  interment,  was  not  suflBcient  to  allo^ 
formal  meeting  of  tlie  society,  and  the  responsibility  was  assumed  by  t 
dent,  of  notifying  the  members  to  attend  the  funeral  without  further  o 
The  result  was  all  that  could  have  been  desired.  A  very  large  prop 
such  of  our  number  as  live  within  roach  of  so  short  a  notice,  assembl 
mansion  of  the  deceased,  at  the  appointed  time,  and,  afler  attending 
gious  services  of  the  oeea.sion,  accompanied  his  relatives  and  fiienda  t 
Auburn.  Gathered  there,  between  the  imposing  shaft  which  Mr.  Dc 
recently  erected  at  his  own  expense  to  the  memory  of  lYankUn,  and  i 
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faJer  stone  whidi  he  bad  prepared  to  designate  his  own  tomb|  the  officers  and 
members  of  our  sodetj  united  in  paying  the  last  tribute  of  respect  and  grati- 
tude to  his  remains 

"  It  has  seemed  fit  that  an  official  announcement  of  these  circumstances  should 

be  made  at  this  our  earliest  meeting  since  they  occurred,  in  order  that  it  may 

find  its  appropriate  place  upon  our  records,  and  that  such  Airthor  measures  may 

be  adopted  in  honor  of  the  memory  of  our  largest  benefactor,  as  may  commend 

themselves  to  the  deliberate  sense  of  the  members. 

"  The  event  which  has  indissoluby  connected  the  name  of  Thomas  Dowse  with 
the  Maesachusette  Historical  Society,  has  occurred  too  recently  to  require  any 
detailed  redtaL  The  formal  presentation  of  the  rich  and  costly  library,  which 
it  had.  been  the  pleasure  and  the  pride  of  his  whole  mature  lifetimo  to  collect, 
waa  made  known  to  us  on  the  fifth  day  of  August  last,  and  the  cirou instances 
or  that  occasion  are  still  fresh  in  the  remembrance  of  us  all. 

Xhoughhe  hadlong  been  suffering  more  or  loss  acutely  from  the  disease  which 
at  length  brought  his  remarkable  and  honorable  career  to  a  close,  Mr.  Dowse 
still  at  that  time,  in  perfect  possession  of  his  faculties,  and  tiKjk  the  deep* 
Azxd  most  intelligent  inter^t  in  all  tlie  details  of  the  trnu-saction.  At  his 
o^VTi  request,  I  called  upon  him  repeatedly  after  the  giil  was  consuminatetl,  imd 
'•'*«  a  witness 'to  the  satisfaction  and  pleasure  which  he  cvperitiu'ed  in  having 
"^■^^^^ired  what  ho  was  pleased  to  regard  as  so  trustworthy  and  ho  (listiiiguiKhed  a 
^^^^^'dianship  for  his  most  clierished  treasures,  lie  seemed  to  feel  tliat  the  groat 
ooject  of  his  life  had  at  length  been  happily  provided  for,  and  that  he  was  now 
to  be  released  from  the  burdens  of  the  flesh.     It  can  not  be  doubted  that 


«£ 


^®  S^atification  afforded  him,  both  by  the  act  itself,  and  by  the  manner  in 
"^hieh  it  was  accepted  and  acknowledged,  did  much  at  once  to  prolong;  his  life 
^yond  his  own  expectetion  or  that  of  his  friends,  and  to  impart  comfort  and 
■erenity  to  his  last  days. 

'  tte  lived  long  enough  after  every  thing  had  been  arranged,  to  lend  a  modest 

^t  cx>rdial  assent  and  cooperation  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  proi)08al  which  ac- 

^***panied  our  acceptance  of  his  munificent  donation,  and  a  noble  i)ortrait  of 

^***>  ia  here  with  us  to-day,  to  adorn  the  room  in  which  his  library  shall  be  ulti- 

"^^tely  placed.     The  books  themselves,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  mem- 

'^bl©  volume  wliich  he  delivered  into  my  hands  as  an  earnest  of  the  gift,  were 

^  to  the  last  to  bo  the  solace  of  his  own  closing  scene. 

•It  is  for  others,  who  have  known  him  longer  and  better  than  myself,  to  do 

"'^^*^ce  to  the  many  striking  qualities  of  head  and  heart  which  characterized 

^*  >^markable  self-made  man,  and  to  give  due  illustration  to  a  career  and  an 

***ople  which  must  ever  bo  freshly  honored,  not  by  this  society  only,  but  by 

^**  Mrho  take  an  interest  in  the  advancement  of  Literature,  Learning,  and  the 


Everett  followed  in  his  own  happy  manner,— closing  as  follows : — 

-Ajid  80,  Mr.  President,  his  work  on  earth  being  accomplished,  calmly  and 

ithont  hurry  or  perturbation,  even  at  the  last, — that  industrious  and  thought- 

^  Existence,  divided  equally  between  active  labor  and  liberal  intellectual  cul- 

^-^lonely  as  tlie  world  accounts  solitude,  but  pas.sed  in  the  glorious  compa- 

y ^f  the  great  and  wise  of  all  ages  and  countries,  who  live  an  earthly  iramor- 

^^y  in  their  writings, — a  stranger  at  all  times  to  the  harrassing  agitations  of 

P'l^^Uc  life,--undisturbed  by  the  pohtical  earthquake  which  that  day  shook  the 

'^*'^^,  our  friend  and  benefactor  on  the  4th  instant  passed  gently  away.    As 
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I  sairliim  two  days  afteru'ard,  lying  just  within  the  threshold  which  I  had 
neror  passed  before  bat  to  meet  his  cordial  welcome, — an  I  gazed  upon  the  life- 
less, but  placid  features, — white  as  the  camellias  with  which  snrviying  affection 
had  decked  his  coffin, — as  T  accompanied  him  to  his  last  abode  on  eartli, — ^the 
*netv' sepulchre' (if  without  irreverence  I  may  use  the  words,)  wliich  he  had 
prepared  for  himselfj  'wherein  was  never  man  yet  laid;  *  as  I  saw  him  borne 
into  that  quiet  dwelling  where  the  wearj-  are  at  rest,  within  the  shadow  of  the 
monument  to  Franklin  to  which  you  liave  alluded,  lately  erected  at  his  sole  ex- 
pense and  care  on  the  higher  grt>und  which  overlooks  his  own  tomb,  that  even 
in  death  he  niijrht  sleep  at  his  great  master's  ft.»et;  as,  in  company  with  you  all, 
gathered  barelieaded  around  his  grave  at  Mount  Auburn,  at  that  bright  autum- 
nal noon,  while  the  falling  leaves  and  naked  branches  ^d  sighing  winds  of 
November,  announced  the  dying  year,  I  listened  to  the  sublime  utterances  of 
the  fimcral  8er\'ice,  breathetl  over  his  dust,  I  felt  that  such  a  closing  scene  of 
such  a  life  came  as  neur  as  human  frailty  permits  to  fill  the  measure  of  a  hope- 
ful euthanasv."' 

Resolutions  expressive  of  the  feelings  of  tlie  SJociety  were  adopted,  and  Mr. 
Everett  was  apiwiuted  to  prepare  a  Memoir  of  Mr.  Dowse,  for  the  records  of 
the  society*. 


NOTICES. 

Deferred  Articles. — We  arc  obliged  reluctantly  to  postpone  to  our  next 
is^ue  the  entire  department  of  Book  Notices, — Mbtuods, — Questions  and 
Answers, — luid  Books  Received. 

Reformatory  Conference  at  New  York. — ^A  Convention  to  be  com- 
l>osod  of  repres(?ntativ(.»s  from  each  House  of  Refuge  and  Reform  School  in  the 
United  States,  will  meet  in  the  Chai>el  of  the  New  York  House  of  Refuge,  on 
Randall's  Inland,  on  Tuesdav,  the  12th  dav  of  Mav  next,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  }l. 
The  Delegates  will  assemble  at  tlie  rooms  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  in  Clin- 
ton Hall,  Asior  Place,  at  9  o'clock,  A.  M.,  where  a  committee  will  be  in  attend- 
ance to  accompany  tlu?  delegates  to  Randall's  Island. 


Oliver  S.  Strong,        )  ^    _ ...    _  ..     n  -^   ^  a 

Israel  Risselu  [  ^"TThZ^'/^I^. 

William  M.  Richard,  \      ^'  ^'  ^"^  ""f  ^J^' 


New  England  Normal  Institltr  at  Lancaster,  Mass. — A  coarse  of 
iiwtruction  in  lUirUji-ir  and  Elocution,  of  ten  weeks.  ))y  Prof  Russell,  will  com- 
mence on  the  first  Monduy  of  June.     Terms:  $5,00. 

Agent  for  Obtaining  Subscribers. — Mr.  C.  M.  Welles,  is  authorized  to 
receive  subscriptions  for  the  American  Journal  of  Education. 

^'  Postage  on  this  Joxhinal. — lb  every  subscriber^  whOj  in  addition  io  ^ 
subscription  price  for  the  year,  ($3,00,)  will  forward  twenty-four  centSf  (he  Jommgi 
for  the  year  1867  will  he  sent  free  of  postage. 
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•     L   NICHOLAS  BROWN. 

BT   VBOritSOR   WILLIAM    OAMMBLL. 


Is  tibe  jear  1686,  %  few  months  aflcr  tho  arrival  of  Roger  Wil- 
and  bis  asBOoiates,  there  arrived  in  tho  plantations  of  Provi- 
donoa,  Mr.  Chad  Brown,  a  native  of  England,  and  an  emigrant  from 
Miwifltmimttn  He  had  been  a  companion  and  fHend  while  in  the 
Bej^Uboiing  oolony,  of  many  of  tho  exiled  band  who  had  already  found 
■home at  the  head  waters  of  Narragansctt  Bay,  and  induced  by  sympa- 
t^  with  their  principles,  he  now  came  to  share  their  fortunes.  He  was 
ponsaed  of  a  competent  estate,  but  was  especially  distinguished  for 
Ui  benignity  of  character  and  his  exemplary  piety.  He  was  afler- 
wude  ordained  as  a  clergyman,  and  became  one  of  the  earliest  min- 
iltare  of  the  only  church  then  planted  in  the  infant  settlement.  Very 
few  memorialB  of  his  life  now  remain ;  but  his  character,  as  it  appeared 
t»hia  oontemporaries,  13  set  forth  in  a  single  line,  in  a  letter  written 
by  Boger  Williams,  after  his  death,  in  which  he  is  named  as  *'  that 
holy  man  now  with  God." 

In  the  third  generation  from  Chad  Brown  we  find  his  grandson, 
Ber.  Jamee  Brown,  a  minister  of  the  same  church  from  1726  to 
1782 ;  and  in  the  third  generation  from  him,  this  family  of  Brown 
ii  represented  in  Providence  by  four  brothers  who,  in  the  middle  and 
lilter  part  of  the  last  century,  stood  forth  prominently  among  the 
citiietts  of  the  town,  and  have  ever  since  been  deservedly  reckoned 
snong  the  foremost  promoters  of  her  social  advancement  and  her  com- 
mercial prosperity.  Their  names  were  John,  Joseph,  Nicholas  and 
Hoses ;  and  to  each  one  of  them  may  the  city  of  Providence,  as  she 
now  exists,  point  back  as  an  efficient  promoter  of  her  most  permanent 
interests,  or  a  founder  of  her  most  useful  institutions.  They  were  all 
eminent  merchants,  according  to  the  standard  of  their  age ;  they  were 
also  active  friends  and  promoters  of  the  public  good,  quite  above  the 
standard  of  their  age.  John,  the  eldest  of  the  brothers,  was  probably 
the  most  energetic  and  enterprising,  and  lefl  his  impress  on  the  mer- 
cantile character,  and  on  the  entire  condition  of  the  community.  He 
developed  the  industry  and  extended  the  trade  of  the  town ;  he  fos- 
tered the  interests  of  the  church  in  which  his  ancestors  had  been  min- 
isters ;  he  contributed  to  the  foundation  of  the  college,  laid  the  comer- 
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stone  of  its  original  hall,  and  was  the  treasurer  of  its  corporation  for 
upwards  of  twenty  years,  from  1775  to  1797.  Though  a  merchant, 
and  having  large  interests  at  stake  in  the  existing  order  of  things,  he 
was  a  patriotic  leader  in  the  cause  of  the  American  Revolution ;  and 
at  a  later  period,  when  his  native  state  stood  aloof  from  the  Uni6n, 
and  refused  to  adopt  the  national  constitution,  he  was  distinguished 
as  a  champion  of  the  constitutional  party,  and  probably  did  more  than 
any  other  man  towards  securing  the  final  adoption  of  the  constitution 
by  the  people  of  Rhode  Island. 

Of  the  **  four  brothers,''  as  they  are  familiarly  designated  in  Prov- 
idence history,  the  younger  three  were  intimately  associated  with 
the  elder  in  his  most  liberal  and  useful  undertakings.  Joseph,  the 
second,  was  a  gentleman  of  superior  intellectual  culture  and  acquire- 
ments. He  was  one  of  the  architects  of  the  spacious  and  beautiful 
house  of  worship  which  was  erected  by  the  First  Baptist  society,  in 
1774,  and  within  whose  venerable  walls  its  ministers  for  more  than 
three  quarters  of  a  century  liave  dispensed  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel. 
He  was  also  for  a  time  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  col- 
lege, and  was  associated  with  Professor  Benjamin  West  in  making 
one  of  the  few  astronomical  observations  that  were  made  on  this 
continent  of  the  transit  of  the  planet  Venus  in  1769,  in  preparation 
for  which  he  is  recorded  to  have  spent  upwards  of  a  hundred  pounds 
sterling. 

Nicholas  and  Moses,  the  third  and  the  fourth  of  the  brothers,  were 
also  distinguished  in  their  time  for  their  public  spirit,  their  philan- 
thropy and  their  piety.  They  were  both  successful  in  commerce,  and 
both  brought  a  portion  of  the  fruits  of  their  success,  to  consecrate 
them  to  the  public  good  and  the  service  of  religion.  They  were  united 
with  their  elder  brother  in  founding  the  college  and  securing  its  estab- 
lishment in  Providence.*  The  former  was  remarkable  among  his  con- 
temporaries for  his  high  mercantile  integrity,  his  domestic  worth,  and 
his  religious  principle.  It  was  said  of  him  by  Rev.  Dr.  Stillman,  of 
Boston,  who  preached  at  his  funeral,  that  "he  was  from  sentiment  a 
lover  of  all  mankind,  especially  of  good  men.  He  was  not  ashamed 
of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  nor  of  the  poorest  of  his  disciples.  His  man- 
ners were  plain  and  sincere.  He  was  a  faithful  friend  and  a  good 
companion ;  and,  combining  with  bis  excellent  social  qualities  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  world,  of  books  and  of  men,  his  conversation  was 
always  pleasing  and  instructive." 

The  youngest  of  the  brothers  was  the  late  venerable  Moses  Brown, 
who  died  in  1836,  at  the  age  of  ninety-seven  years.     He  early  with- 

*  It  was  first  establiahed  at  Warren. 
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drew  from  the  mercantile  house  in  which  the  capital  and  energy  of 
his  brothers  were  embarked,  and,  from  the  retirement  of  his  quiet  and 
dutiful  estate  in  the  environs  of  Providence,  he  long  contributed  his 
jadicioos  counsels  and  his  liberal  pecnniarj  aid  to  the  promotion  of 
intelligence,  piety  and  freedom  among  men.  At  the  age  of  thirty-five 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and,  in  the  mild  spirit 
and  unostentatious  manner  characteristic  of  the  Society,  he  took  an 
active  part  in  the  difiusion  of  the  principles  of  peace,  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  and  the  extension  of  education.  He  was  also  the  founder  and 
patron  of  the  excellent  institution  known  as  the  "  Friends'  Boarding 
School,"  in  Providence,  —  a  school  which,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Society,  has  done  much  to  diffuse  the  influences 
of  intellectual  culture  among  the  members  of  that  estimable  Christian 
denomination. 

From  an  ancestry  thus  distinguished  for  their  Christian  and  social 
virtues,  was  descended  the  Hon.  Nicholas  Brown,  tl\e  subject  of  the 
present  sketch.  He  was  the  son  of  •Nicholas  Brown,  the  third  of  the 
honored  brotherhood  whose  names  we  have  given  above,  and  was  born 
in  Providence,  April  4th,  1769.  In  his  early  life  he  was  trained 
amid  the  influences  of  a  pious  family  circle,  and  enjoyed  such  intel- 
lectual advantages  as  were  at  that  time  within  the  reach  of  the  afflu- 
ent classes  of  the  community.  In  September,  1782,  he  entered  Rhode 
Island  College,  of  whose  establishment  in  Providence,  as  we  have  seen, 
his  father  and  uncles  had  been  the  most  active  and  zealous  promoters, 
and  which  was  then  under  the  care  of  its  first  president,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
James  Manning.  Mr.  Brown  passed  with  credit  through  the  four 
years  of  his  collegiate  residence,  and  graduated  in  1786,  at  the  early 
age  of  eighteen  years.  His  principal  instructors  were  Dr.  Manning, 
his  uncle,  Joseph  Brown,  at  that  time  Professor  of  Natural  Philoso- 
phy, and  the  Hon.  Asher  Bobbins,  who  was  then  the  tutor  of  lan- 
guages in  the  college.  For  all  these  guides  of  his  early  studies  he 
was  accustomed  through  life  to  express  a  very  high  respect,  especially 
for  President  Manning,  whose  character  he  always  venerated,  and 
whose  memory  he  always  delighted  to  honor. 

In  accordance  with  the  habits  and  associations  of  his  family,  as 
well  probably  as  with  his  own  inclinations,  Mr.  Brown,  on  leaving 
college,  immediately  entered  upon  mercantile  business,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  his  father ;  and  on  his  father's  death,  in  1791,  he  was  leil,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-two  years,  in  possession  of  an  ample  patrimonial 
estate.  It  was  at  this  period  that  he  formed  a  partnership  in  busi- 
Qeas  with  Mr.  Thomas  P.  Ives,  a  gentleman  of  eminent  mercantile 
tbility,  and  of  the  highest  probity  of  character,  who  married  his  only 
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Uflter.  Thus  wu  establiflhed  in  Providenoe  the  wdl-known  house  oi 
Brown  and  Ives, — one  of  the  oldest  and  most  respected  of  the  mer 
oantilo  houses  now  existing  in  New  England,  and  which,  through  tb 
changes  of  politics  and  the  yidssitudes  of  commerce,  for  nearly  seTenti 
years  has  maintained  a  name  unsullied  by  reproach,  and  a  oredi 
unshaken  by  suspicion.  Of  this  house,  Mr.  Brown  was  the  s^iio: 
partner  for  a  period  of  fifty  years,  —  a  period  most  eventful  in  on 
national  history,  in  the  course  of  which  he  was  engaged  in  transao 
tions  embracing  the  productions  of  every  climate,  and  extending  ti 
every  part  of  the  commercial  world. 

The  house  of  which  Mr.  Brown  was  the  senior  partner  oonuneneec 
its  career  at  an  important  juncture  in  the  progress  of  American  com 
merce.  The  independence  of  the  country  had  lately  been  aoknowl 
edged,  and  its  energies  were  rapidly  developing  under  the  auspioei 
of  freedom  and  of  peace.  The  Union  had  been  cemented,  and  th< 
national  character  developed,  by  the  recent  adoption  of  the  constitu 
tion,  and  the  country  was  commencing  the  career  of  commercial  soo 
cess  which  it  has  ever  since  been  pursuing.  In  these  circumstance 
the  house  of  Brown  and  Ives  immediately  embarked  in  those  piooeei 
enterprises  which  first  bore  the  flag  of  the  infant  republic  to  th< 
remotest  marts  of  the  world,  which  prepared  the  way  for  the  trad 
with  China,  and  offered  the  markets  of  America  for  the  production 
of  India,  the  ancient  home  of  British  monopoly.  These  enterprise 
were  eminently  favorable  to  the  development  of  the  high-minded  an( 
aspiring  merchant.  They  required  a  varied  knowledge  of  the  condi 
tion  of  distant  countries,  they  led  to  the  formation  of  independen 
judgments,  and  they  of  necessity  inspired  the  mind  with  large  aw 
liberal  views.  They  also  led  to  a  careful  observation  of  the  operatioi 
of  the  laws  of  trade,  and  created  a  confidence  in  their  stability  am 
uniformity, —  a  confidence  which  is  always  an  essential  element  in  tfa( 
character  of  an  accomplished  merchant. 

The  period  was  also  marked  by  great  events  in  the  political  world 
The  French  revolution  was  already  involving  the  nations  of  Europ 
in  war,  and  introducing  important  changes  in  the  commercial  poliir 
of  every  part  of  the  world.  Entering  upon  his  active  career  at  i 
period  of  vicissitude  and  peril  like  this,  when  failure  or  success  de 
pended,  to  an  unusual  extent,  on  the  nicest  observations  and  th 
shrewdest  calculations,  the  character  of  Mr.  Brown  was  soon  foroiei 
in  accordance  with  large  views  and  liberal  principles.  He  earl; 
became  accustomed  to  grand  undertakings,  and  enlisted  his  fiillei 
energies  in  their  accomplishment.  Associated  with  a  partner  of  OOB 
genial  q>irit,  whose  plans  and  views  as  a  merchant  were  formed  afii 
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Uie  Ipftiesi  idea),  he  aoon  had  tlie  gratifioatioii  of  aeeiiig  the  meroan- 
tile  house  of  which  he  was  the  foonder,  poeseflBed  of  a  credit,  a  chu^ 
acter  and  a  name,  that  commanded  unlimited  confidence  and  respect 
in  eyery  mart  of  commerce  throughout  the  world.  Ghiided  by  a  prin- 
eiple  of  UQSwerving  honor  and  integrity,  he  and  his  partner  pursued 
their  undeyiating  way  alike  through  disasters  and  successes,  and,  in 
accordance  with  an  unfailing  law  of  human  a£fairs,  thoy  leaped  an 
ample  harvest  of  mercantile  wealth. 

Bat  it  was  not  commerce  alone  that  engaged  his  attention,  and 
tasked  the  ^lergies  of  hiflknd.  He  had  large  interests  at  stake  in 
the  country,  and  he  could  not  be  indifferent  to  its  government  or  its 
political  progress.  He  was  an  intelligent  Christian  gentleman,  de- 
soended  of  an  ancestry  celebrated  for  their  philanthropy  and  piety, 
and  the  sentiments  of  his  nature,  not  less  than  the  principles  in  which 
he  had  been  trained,  prompted  him  to  efforts  for  the  good  of  his 
fellow-men.  As  is  always  the  case  with  minds  of  superior  mould,  he 
WIS  something  more  than  a  mere  votary  of  his  calling.  To  achieve 
BuceesB  as  a  merchant,  and  to  amass  wealth,  was  not  with  him  the 
greatest  result  to  be  accomplished.  From  the  outset  of  his  career,  he 
was  accustomed  to  recognize  other  interests  and  other  claims  upon  his 
attention  than  those  of  his  profession  alone,  and  he  always  cherished  a 
comprehensive  sympathy  with  the  fortunes  of  his  country  and  his  race. 

In  politics,  he  early  adopted  the  principles  of  the  party  that  formed 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States ;  and,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  was 
a  constant  and  earnest  advocate  of  the  great  guarantees  of  national 
security  which  that  instrument  contains.  Prior  to  the  dissolution 
of  the  old  Federal  party,  he  was  often  actively  engaged  in  the  politi- 
cal controversies  of  the  day,  but  with  no  acrimony  or  personal  malice, 
and  as  little  of  the  partisan  spirit  as  is  perhaps  compatible  with  an 
active  participation  in  politics.  From  1807  to  1821,  he  was,  almost 
without  interruption,  a  member  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  houses  of 
the  State  Legislature ;  but,  after  the  latter  date,  he  declined  any  fur- 
ther election,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  retirement  from 
all  political  office,  save  that  in  1840  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  Electors 
of  president  of  the  United  States,  when  he  gave  his  vote  for  Presi- 
dent Harrison.  His  views  of  public  affairs,  as  well  as  his  character 
and  policy  as  a  merchant,  all  illustrate  that  largeness  of  mind  which 
Was  frequently  ascribed  to  him,  an  a  leading  intellectual  character- 
istic. In  his  political  career,  he  had  no  selfish  ends  to  promote,  no 
personal  objects  to  attain ;  he  wes  always  guided  by  the  principles 
which  he  deemed  important  to  the  public  weal,  and,  alike  amid  the 
saooeases  and  the  defeats  of  his  party,  he  stood  undisturbed  in  his 
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own  integrity,  and  in  oalm  reliance  on  the  overroling  Providenoe  of 
God. 

But  it  is  not  with  the  character  and  life  of  Mr.  Brown,  as  a  me^ 
chant,  or  as  a  public  man,  that  we  have  most  to  do.  However  smo- 
oessful  and  however  honorable  he  may  appear  in  these  spheres  of  life, 
it  is  as  a  benefactor  of  his  fellow-men,  and  especially  as  a  monifioent 
patron  of  religion  and  learning,  that  he  is  best  known,  and  ihaX  wc 
desire  to  speak  of  him  in  the  pages  of  this  joamal. 

From  an  early  period  of  life  he  appcaj^to  have  been  imbued  with 
a  deep  sense  of  his  religious  obligation^Bbd  though,  in  consequence 
of  certain  peculiar  views  which  lingered  in  his  mind,  he  never  con- 
nected himself  with  any  church,  he  was  yet  a  devout  and  daily  readei 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  a  most  regular  and  reverent  attendant  on  pub- 
lic worship.  He  was  also,  in  common  with  his  ancestors,  strongl^i 
attached  to  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  Baptist  denomination, 
and  especially  to  the  ancient  church  which  his  fathers  had  aided  in 
planting,  and  of  which  two  of  his  immediate  ancestry  had  been  min- 
isters. Beneath  the  instructions  of  her  ministry,  and  in  connection 
with  her  services  and  worship,  he  had  learned  to  cherish  the  spirit  of 
a  fervent  and  enlightened  piety,  which  shone  forth  in  his  daily  life, 
and  shaped  and  prompted  his  plans  of  benevolence.  To  this  church 
he  made  many  valuable  donations,  among  which  was  a  large  and 
costly  organ,  Und  in  his  last  will  and  testament  he  bequeathed  to  it 
the  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars.  But  his  interest  in  the  promotion 
of  religion  was  far  enough  from  being  limited  to  his  own  particular 
church,  or  to  the  Christian  denomination  to  which  it  belonged.  From 
other  churches  in  Providence  and  throughout  the  state,  and  from  those 
in  distant  states,  he  frequently  received  applications  for  aid,  and  these 
applications  were  seldom  made  in  vain.  No  record  of  such  donations 
appears  to  have  been  kept,  but,  could  the  history  of  this  branch  of  his 
benevolence  be  fully  written,  it  would  carry  us  away  to  many  a  distant 
spot  in  which  the  institutions  of  religion  were  permanently  planted  by 
his  liberal  aid,  and  point  us  to  many  a  chapel  and  church  which  his 
contributions  helped  to  build,  in  regions  which  he  himself  had  nevei 
visited. 

Before  the  organization  of  the  American  Tract  Society,  he  had 
engaged  in  some  degree  in  promoting  the  objects  for  which  that  and 
similar  societies  now  exist.  He  caused  editions  of  several  of  Presi- 
dent Edwards'  sermons  and  other  evangelical  works  to  be  printed  u 
tracts  and  books,  for  gratuitous  distribution ;  and  from  the  formation 
of  the  Tract  Society  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  was  one  of  its  constant 
supporters  and  friends.      He  united  with  a  few  other  benevoleDl 
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genilemea  in  presenting  to  it  the  stereotype  plates  of  Doddridge's 
celebrated  work,  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Keligion  in  the  Soul,  and 
of  that  not  leas  venerated  book  of  Christian  devotion,  Baxter's  Saints' 
Everlasting  Best.  His  philanthropy,  in  whatever  form  it  was  mani- 
fested, was  a  truly  Christian  philanthropy.  It  sprang  fromX/hristian- 
sentimoDts,  and  was  hallowed  by  Christian  aims.  His  desire  was  to 
use  the  wealth  with  which  God  had  entrusted  him,  for  the  permanent 
good  of  his  fellow-men ;  and,  in  accordance  with  this  sentiment,  he 
bestowed  his  benefactions  alike  upon  public  institutions  and  upon 
private  individuals.  Many  a  young  merchant  was  enabled  to  estab- 
lish himself  in  his  chosen  calling,  and  many  a  needy  scholar  was 
eoabled  to  proseciite  his  studies,  through  the  aid  they  thus  received 
from  a  hand  that  was  always  open.* 

It  is,  however,  as  a  promoter  of  education,  and  especially  as  a 
patron  of  the  University  which  bears  his  name,  that  he  stands  forth 
still  more  conspicuously  among  the  benefactors  of  his  fellow-men.  In 
1791,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  cor- 
poration of  Rhode  Island  College,  and  from  that  period,  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  he  continued,  either  in  its  board  of  Trustees  or 
of  Fellows,  to  be  intimately  associated  with  its  government  and  its 
progress.  In  1796,  he  was  chosen  treasurer  on  the  resignation  of  his 
uncle,  John  Brown,  Esq.,  and  in  this  office  he  devoted  his  earnest 
attention  to  supplying  the  wants  of  the  institution.  The  only  college 
buildings  were  University  Hall,  which  had  survived  the  occupancy 
of  the  American  and  French  soldiers  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution, 
and  a  mansion  for  the  president.  Its  library  was  small,  and  its  means 
of  instruction,  as  was  commonly  the  case  in  American  colleges  at  that 
day,  were  exceedingly  limited.  Mr.  Brown's  first  donation  to  the 
college  was  a  law  library  of  considerable  extent  and  value,  and  a 
number  of  works  of  English  literature,  which  were  imported  at  his 
own  expense.  In  1804,  he  presented  to  the  corporation  the  sum  of 
five  thousand  dollars,  as  a  foundation  for  a  professorship  of  Rhetoric 
and  Oratory ;  and,  in  a  letter  to  the  corporation  accompanying  the 
donation,  he  expressed  the  warm  interest  he  felt  in  the  college  as  a 
place  of  education.  It  was  on  this  occasion,  in  consideration  of  this 
donation  and  of  the  others  which  had  been  received  from  him  and  his 
kindred,  and  it  may  be,  of  prospective  advantages  which  were  antici- 
pated from  the  act,  that  the  name  of  the  institution  was  changed,  in 

*  Of  tbe  extent  of  these  benefactions,  It  ii  of  coarse  fanpoestble  to  be  aocorately  Informed.  Bat 
Um  oomber  of  yoong  men,  whom  he  aided  In  paying  Uie  expenses  of  their  edacatlon,  is  known  to 
kin  been  large.  Most  of  them  were  probably  unknown  to  him,  and  the  aid  they  received  was 
b  scoM  cues  a  gift,  and  in  others  a  loan  wiUioat  guarantee. 
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aoeordanoe  with  %  provision  in  its  diarter,  from  Rhode  Islsad  ( 
to  Brown  UniYersitj. 

From  this  period,  Mr.  Brown,  in  the  offioe  of  treasurer,  and 
acknowledged  patron  of  the  college,  exercised  a  constant  oare  o 
pecuniary  ooncems.  Its  financial  credit  he  sustained,  and 
supply  of  its  wants,  as  a  seat  of  learning,  he  made  frequent  • 
butions.  In  1822,  for  the  more  ample  accommodation  of  sti 
he  erected,  at  his  own  expense,  "  Hope  College,"  the  second 
public  halls ;  and,  on  its  completion,  he  presented  it  to  the  ooip 
in  the  following  letter,  bearing  date  Jan.  18, 1823 : 

"TO  THB  CORPORATION  OF  BROWN  UNITERBITT. 

"  It  a£fbrds  me  great  pleasure,  at  this  adjourned  meeting  < 
corporation,  to  state  that  the  college  edifice  erected  last  seaio 
located  on  the  land  purchased  by  the  corporation  of  Mr.  h 
Waterman,  is  completed. 

"Being  warmly  attached  to  the  institution  where  I  reoeiT) 
education,  among  whose  founders  and  benefactors  was  my  In 
father,  deceased,  and  believing  that  the  dissemination  of  leCtei 
knowledge  is  the  great  means  of  social  happiness,  I  have  cauA 
edifice  to  be  erected  wholly  at  my  expense,  and  now  present  it 
corporation  of  Brown  University,  to  be  held  with  the  other  cor 
property,  according  to  their  charter. 

"  As  it  is  proper  to  give  a  name  to  this  new  edifice,  I  take  le 
suggest  to  the  corporation  that  of  *  Hope  College.' 

"  I  avail  myself  of  this  occasion  to  express  a  hope  that  HeaT< 
bless  and  make  it  useful  in  the  promotion  of  virtue,  science  and 
ature,  to  those  of  the  present  and  of  future  generations  whi 
resort  to  this  university  for  education.  With  respectful  and 
tionate  regards  to  the  individual  members  of  the  corporation, 

"  I  am  their  friend, 

"Nicholas  Broi 

Though  no  sum  is  named  in  the  foregoing  letter  as  the  cost 
new  college  edifice,  the  bills  for  its  erection  are  ascertained  from 
sources  to  have  amounted  to  about  twenty  thousand  dollars, 
building  was  accepted  by  the  corporation  with  appropriate  ezpn 
of  gratitude,  and,  by  a  special  vote,  it  received  the  name  assigno 
by  the  donor,  and  which  had  been  by  him  suggested  in  honor 
only  sister,  Mrs.  Hope  Ives. 

In  1825,  he  resigned  the  offioe  of  treasurer;  but  he  did  ii6t  i 
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degree  abate  the  interest  he  had  so  long  taken  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
Uniyersitj,  or  the  active  leal  which  had  animated  him  in  its  behal£ 
In  Maj,  1826,  he  conveyed  to  the  corporation  a  lot  of  land,  situated 
on  George-street  and  adjoining  the  college  enclosure,  to  which  in  the 
following  year  he  added  the  next  adjacent  lot  of  equal  dimensions, 
which,  together  with  a  third,  though  not  contiguous  lot,  afterwards 
conveyed  to  the  corporation,  were  estimated  at  twenty -five  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars.  In  the  spring  of  1827,  President  Way  land 
became  the .  head  of  the  University,  having  been  elected  to  the  office 
in  the  preceding  autumn ;  and  like  his  predecessor.  President  Messer, 
he  found  in  Mr.  Brown  a  friend  of  the  institution,  who  was  at  all 
times  ready  to  cooperate  with  him  in  every  plan  for  the  enlargement 
of  its  resources  and  the  improvement  of  its  education.  In  1829,  he 
united  with  his  brother-in-law  and  partner,  Thomas  P.  Ives,  Esquire, 
who  was  also  in  various  ways  a  liberal  benefactor  of  the  University, 
in  presenting  to  it  an  ample  philosophical  apparatus ;  ancf,  in  1832, 
when  it  was  decided  by  the  corporation  to  raise  by  subscription  the 
sum  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  as  a  permanent  fund  for  the  in- 
crease of  the  library,  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  enterprise, 
by  subscribing  ten  thousand  dollars  for  this  most  important  interest 
of  a  seat  of  learning.  The  fund  was  at  length  raised  to  the  amount 
proposed,  and  the  revenues  derived  from  it  have  for  many  years  been 
appropriated  to  the  purchase  of  books,  and  have  been  the  means  of 
accumulating  a  library  of  great  value  and  interest,  and  also  of  secur- 
ing for  it  a  perpetual  growth  through  future  generations.  This  bene- 
faction, thus  commenced  by  Mr.  Brown,  and  completed  by  the  alumni 
and  friends  of  the  University,  undoubtedly  deserves  tatbe  ranked 
among  the  most  useful  and  important  which  the  institution  has  ev£r 
received. 

But  the  library,  though  its  essential  and  most  immediate  wants 
were  thus  provided  for,  was  still  without  a  separate  building  for  its 
accommodation,  and  the  books  which  it  contained  were  crowded  into 
an  inconvenient  room,  and  exposed  to  all  the  casualties  incident  to  an 
ordinary  college  hall.  In  1834,  in  order  to  supply  this  obvious  want 
of  the  University,  now  beginning  to  be  experienced  more  than  ever 
before,  he  erected  a  third  hall,  solely  at  his  own  expense,  and  pre- 
sented it  to  the  corporation,  with  a  request  that  it  might  bear  the 
name  of  Manning  Hall.  This  name  was  given  to  it  in  honor  of  the 
memory  of  his  own  distinguished  instructor  and  revered  friend. 
President  Manning,  —  the  first  presidents  and  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  University.  This  building  is  composed  of  two  spacious  apart- 
ments, of  which  one  was  designed  for  the  library,  and  the  other  for 
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the  purpoees  of  a  college  chapel.  To  these  uses  it  was  dedicated  by 
appropriate  literary  and  religious  exercises,  on  *the  4th  of  February, 
1835,  at  which  time  a  discourse  was  delivered  by  President  Wayland, 
on  the  "  Dependence  of  Science  upon  Revealed  Religion."  Hie  cost 
of  Manning  Hall  is  understood  to  have  been  eighteen  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars. 

But  the  wants  of  an  institution  of  higher  learning  can  never  be 
fully  supplied.  Its  sphere  of  operation  and  influence  is  constantly 
enlarging,  and  the  work  in  which  it  is  engaged  constantly  demands 
new  appliances  and  aids.  Learning  is  in  its  very  nature  progressive, 
and  the  modes  of  acquiring  and  disseminating  it  are  subjects  .of  cease- 
less improvement.  It  was  thus  that  the  furnishing  of  one  or  two 
departments  of  the  University  revealed  only  the  more  conspicuously 
the  deficiencies  which  existed  in  the  others ;  and  it  soon  became  neces- 
sary, in  the  absence  of  permanent  endowments,  again  to  appeal  to  its 
graduates  and  friends  for  the  further  enlargement  of  its  means  of  edu- 
cation and  of  benefit  to  the  public.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  cor- 
poration in  September,  1838,  it  was  decided  to  erect  another  college 
hall  for  the  use  of  the  departments  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Physi- 
cal Science,  and  also  a  new  mansion  for  the  residence  of  the  president 
of  the  University.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  devise  the  means 
by  which  this  important  object  should  be  accomplished  ;  and,  in 
accordance  with  their  recommendation,  a  subscription  was  commenced 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars.  On 
this  occasion  Mr.  Brown  again  came  forward  with  his  accustomed 
liberal  itj^  and  addressed  a  letter  to  the  treasurer,  Moses  B.  Ives, 
Esquire,  oearing  date  March  18th,  1839.  In  this  letter  he  tendered 
to  the  corporation,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  mansion  for  the  presi- 
dent, and  another  college  edifice  for  the  accommodation  of  the  depart- 
ments of  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Mineralogy  and  Natural 
History,  three  valuable  lots  of  land  as  sites  for  these  buildings,  and  a 
subscription  often  ^ousand  dollars, — namely,  seven  thousand  dollars 
for  the  president's  house,  and  three  thousand  towards  the  erection  of 
the  college  edifice  and  the  improvement  of  the  adjacent  grounds,  pro- 
vided an  equal  amount  should  be  subscribed  by  the  friends  of  the 
institution  before  the  first  day  of  the  following  May. 

The  subscription,  thus  nobly  commenced,  was  promptly  completed ; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  about  six  hundred  dollars,  it  was  raised  to 
an  amount  somewhat  above  that  originally  proposed,  by  pledges  re- 
ceived from  citizens  of  Rhode  Island  alone.  The  proceeds  of  this 
subscription  were  appropriated  to  the  objects  for  which  it  was  raised. 
A  new  mansion  was  immediately  built  for  the  president,  on  one  of  the 
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lots  which  had  been  given  by  Mr.  Brown,  and  on  the  remaining  two 
ike  new  cc^ege  edifice  was  erected,  which,  in  recognition  of  the  liber- 
alitj  of  the  citixens  of  the  state,  received  the  name  of  Rhode  Island 
Hall.  It  was  opened  for  public  inspection  on  Commencement  day, 
September  8,  1840 ;  and,  on  the  day  following,  it  was  dedicated  to 
the  uses  for  which  it  was  built,  by  an  appropriate  address  from  the 
late  Professor  William  Ot,  Goddard.*  The  first  fioor  is  divided  into 
two  lectore^rooms,  one  for  the  professor  of  chemistry,  the  other  for 
the  professor  of  natural  philosophy.  The  second  story  is  thrown  into 
an  ample  and  beautiful  hall  for  the  cabinet  of  mineralogy  and  geol- 
ogy, and  other  similar  collections  of  the  University.  It  also  has  a 
basement  containing  a  chemical  laboratory,  and  other  apartments 
suitable  for  conducting  chemical  analysis,  and  the  various  processes 
of  chemistry  applied  to  the  arts.  From  the  proceeds  of  the  same 
subscription  also,  the  grounds  within  the  University  enclosure  were 
very  greatly  improved  and  adorned  with  trees,  so  that  their  entire 
aspect  was  changed  to  those  who  had  been  accustomed  to  them  in 
their  earlier  condition. 

This  act  of  munificence,  in  behalf  of  the  seat  of  learning  with  which 
his  name  is  identified,  is  the  latest  recorded  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Brown. 
He  had  hitherto  been  distinguished  above  most  men  of  his  years,  for 
the  uninterrupted  health  with  which  he  had  been  blessed.  A  life  of 
constant  activity,  of  uniform  temperance  and  simplicity,  had  been 
crowned  with  its  usual  result  —  a  constitution  of  singular  vigor,  and 
a  character  of  great  equanimity  and  serenity.  He  had  long  moved 
among  his  contemporaries  and  juniors,  his  fellow-citizens  in  the  com- 
munity, an  object  of  universal  respect, — not  unmarked,  indeed,  by 
peculiarities  of  manner  and  of  character,  but  especially  distinguished  < 
for  his  kindness  and  his  liberality.  In  the  winter  of  1840,  his  health 
b^an  to  fail,  and,  af^er  a  lingering  illness  of  many  months,  he  died 
on  the  27th  of  September,  1841,  in  the  seventy-third  yeiffof  his  age. 

The  death  of  a  citizen  so  distinguished  as  a  friend  of  the  poor  and 
a  munificent  benefactor  of  the  community  in  which  he  had  always 
lived,  and  who,  during  his  long  and  busy  life,  had  established  for 
himself  so  many  titles  to  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  his  fellow-men, 
awakened  a  universal  feeling  of  sorrow,  which  expressed  itself  in  the 
public  proceedings  of  numerous  societies  and  institutions  of  philan- 
thropy with  which  he  had  been  associated.  His  deeds  of  beneficence 
had  &r  surpassed  those  recorded  of  any  other  citizen  of  Providence, 

*Thls  addren,  as  hai  often  been  regretted,  wan  never  pablished.  Could  the  manuscript 
nenorialt  and  the  acattered  pablications  of  this  amiable  and  aocompliahed  professor  be  collected, 
thej  woald  make  »  rolome  of  great  beauty  and  interest,  which  would  be  eagerly  welcomed 
ly  hit  — mewa  flrtenda  and  popUa. 
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and  his  serrices  to  the  cause  of  edacation  and  religion  now  beeame  a 
subject  of  universal  eulogium.  At  the  UniTersitj,  they  were  publicly 
commemorated  in  a  discourse  delivered  by  President  Wayland,  which 
eloquently  sets  forth  his  life  and  character,  and  forms  an  appropriate 
and  enduring  tribute  to  his  memory,  as  a  benefactor  of  Iteming,  and 
a  munificent  friend  and  patron  of  the  college.  In  addition  to  the 
benefactions  which  he  had  bestowed,  during  his  life,  upon  this  favorite 
object  of  his  afiection  and  care,  his  last  will  and  testament  was  found 
to  contain  provisions  for  several  others,  which  were  to  be  realized  at 
different  periods  after  bis  death.  He  bequeathed  the  sum  of  ten 
thousand  dollars,  and  a  number  of  valuable,  lots  of  land  lying  east- 
ward of  the  college  enclosure,  to  be  conveyed  in  fee  simple  to  the 
corporation  at  the  end  of  ten  years  from  the  date  of  his  decease ;  and, 
also,  the  proceeds  of  certain  rented  estates  in  the  oity  of  Providence, 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  term  of  ten  years  to  the  aid  of  indigent 
students  in  the  University.  The  lots  which  were  thus  bequeathed, 
were  estimated,  at  the  period  of  their  becoming  the  property  of  the 
corporation,  at  forty-two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  which,  when 
added  to  his  previous  donations  and  his  other  bequests,  would  make 
the  entire  sum  of  his  recorded  benefactions  to  the  University  amount 
to  nearly  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dollars.  The  several  items 
making  up  this  large  sum  were  scattered  over  a  period  of  nearly  forty 
years,  during  which  he  had  the  gratification  of  seeing  the  college 
which  bore  his  name  constantly  prospering  beneath  his  fostering  care, 
and  realizing  the  hopes  he  had  always  cherished  for  it,  in  the  blessings 
which  it  was  conferring  upon  his  native  state,  upon  the  country,  and 
upon  the  church  of  Christ.  We  here  subjoin  a  Ibt  of  these  separate 
donations,  assigning  to  the  donations  of  land  the  valuation  which  was 
placed  upon  them  when  they  became  the  property  of  the  University,  or 
were  appropAted  to  the  specific  uses  for  which  they  were  designed  : 

Donation  for  a  Professorship,  in  1804 95.000 

CoetofHopeCollege,  in  1828, 920.000 

Three  lots  of  land  on  George-street,  between  1826  and  1889,  ....  925.600 

Subsoription  to  Library  Fond,  in  1882 910.000 

Cost  of  Manning  HaU,  in  1885 918.500 

Subscription  to  Rhode  Isknd  Hall,  in  1889 910.000 

Lots  on  Waterman-street,  in  1840, 97.000 

*Incomeofoertain  estates  for  ten  years,  1841— 1851, 910.848 

Bequest  payable  ten  years  from  decease,  1851,  .  • 910.000 

Lots  east  of  college  endosore,  to  be  oonTeyed  in  ten  yean  from  decease,  942.500 

9158.848 

*  These  rerttDOM  were  to  be  oied  by  Uie  oorponUoa  at  their  dleuretlon,  in  aid  off  liiUfr'' 
ftndenti  while  purraing  their  itodiet  in  the  Unireni^.    After  dednrtJng  the  pajmenti  wtdck 
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Tlu8  enumentioii,  however,  doee  not  include  the  cost  of  his  earliest 
gift  to  the  librmry,  of  a  collection  of  valuable  law  books,  or  of  any 
part  of  the  philosophical  apparatus,  the  joint  gift  of  himself  and  his 
ptrtner,  Mr.  Ives ;  or  of  some  other  benefactions  of  which  he  is  known 
to  have  been  the  author,  but  of  which  no  record  appears  to  have  been 
preserved. 

A  series  of  bene&ctions,  so  large  in  amount',  bestowed  on  a  single 
institution  of  learning,  forms  a  brilliant^xample  of  private  and  unos* 
tentatious  munificence,  which  at  that  time  had  seldom  if  ever  been 
paralleled  in  the  history  of  American  colleges.  His  example  shone 
almost  alone  in  the  generation  to  which  he  belonged.  At  a  later 
period,  in  the  altered  circumstances  of  New  England  society,  this  sum 
has  in  several  instances  been  surpassed  in  the  magnificent  foundations 
which  bear  the  honored  names  of  other  benefactors  of  humanity.  But 
at  the  time  of  Mr.  Brown's  decease,  a  sum  so  large  had  seldom  if  ever 
been  before  contributed  in  New  England,  by  a  single  individual,  fi)r 
the  endowment  of  an  institution  of  learning.  He  therefore  deserves 
a  most  honorable  and  conspicuous  place  among  those  who  have  stood 
forth  as  leaders  and  pioneers  of  their  age,  in  the  true  appreciation  of 
geminaries  of  learning,  and  in  liberal  benefactions  for  their  foundation 
and  support.  These  benefactions,  like  the  others  which  proceeded 
from  his  hand,  were  bestowed  by  him  with  singular  judgment  and 
care,  and  their  fruits  will  remain  to  the  end  of  time,  for  the  culture 
of  the  human  mind,  for  the  elevation  of  character,  and  the  impix>ve- 
ment  and  adornment  of  society. 

We  have  thus  narrated  the  successive  benefactions  of  Mr.  Brown 
to  the  University  at  Providence.  But,  as  we  have  already  intimated, 
it  was  not  this  institution  alone  that  awakened  his  interest  and  expe- 
rienced his  bounty.  To  other  colleges,  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, he  extended  liberal  aid,  either  at  their  original  founding,  or  in 
their  tunes  of  subsequent  need.  The  Columbian  College,  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia ;  the  Theological  Institution  at  Newton,  Mass.,  and 
the  College  at  Waterville,  Me.,  and,  it  is  believed,  some  others  in  more 
distant  states,  all  were  recipients  of  his  well-known  munificence.  One 
of  these,  the  Theological  Institution  at  Newton,  was  also  named  in  his 
will,  together  with  the  Northern  Baptist  Education  Society,  the  Amer- 
ican Tract  Society,  the  American  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  some 
other  institutions  of  Christian  philanthropy,  to  which  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  make  annual  contributions  during  his  life. 

vers  made  for  thla  porpote  from  year  to  year,  the  receipts  from  this  soaroe  were  placed  in  per- 
wasBt  imrcalineiit,  and  Che  sum  of  prindpal  and  interest  noir  oonstitntes,  as  we  understand,  a 
ted  of  abooft  tvdre  thousand  dollars. 
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It  will  be  observed,  from  the  preceding  sketch,  that  it  was  a  charac- 
teristic of  Mr.  Brown,  that  he  selected  for  his  amplest  benefactions 
those  institutions  which  were  designed  to  promote  the  highest  and 
most  permanent  interests  of  society.  He  delighted  most  especially  in 
the  promotion  of  agencies  of  perennial  good,  in  opening  fountains  of 
beneficence,  whose  streams  should  flow  through  successive  genera- 
tions. Hence  it  was,  that  whatever  aided  in  the  diffusion  of  useiiil 
knowledge,  or  in  elevating  th^intellectual  atid  moral  standard  of  the 
community  ;  whatever  alleviated  human  suffering,  or  secured  the 
religious  improvement  of  his  fellow-men,  was  sure  to  awaken  his 
profoundest  interest,  and  enlist  his  most  liberal  cooperation.  A 
striking  illustration  of  the  estimate  which  he  placed  upon  institutions 
and  agencies  of  this  description  is  presented  in  his  contributions  for 
the  founding  of  the  Providence  Athenaeum,  and  of  the  Butler  Hospital 
for  the  Insane. 

Early  in  the  year  1836,  the  association  known  in  Providence  as 
the  "  Athenaeum,"  received  its  charter  of  incorporation.  Its  design 
was  to  establish  in  that  city  a  Proprietors'  Library,  that  should  be 
suited  to  the  wants  of  a  large  and  increasing  community,  and  become 
a  means  of  education  to  all  its  people.  It  was  formed  by  uniting  in 
one,  two  minor  associations,  already  existing  for  a  similar  purpose. 
A  few  weeks  after  its  charter  had  been  obtained,  its  directors  received 
a  joint  letter  from  Mr.  Brown,  and  Messrs.  M.  B.  Ives  and  R.  H. 
Ives,  representatives  of  the  estate  of  their  father,  Thomas  P.  Ives, 
deceased,  offering  a  very  eligible  lot  of  land,  in  a  central  part  of  the 
city,  as  a  site  for  the  library  building  of  the  new  institution,  together 
with  the  sums  of  six  thousand  dollars  towards  the  erection  of  the 
building,  and  four  thousand  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  books.  The 
condition  affixed  to  the  proposal  was,  that  the  additional  sums  of  ten 
thousand  dollars  for  the  completion  of  the  building,  and  four  thousand 
dollars  for  the  purchase  of  books,  should  be  raised  by  a  general  sub- 
scription. The  condition,  we  need  not  say,  was  readily  fulfilled,  and 
a  commodious  and  beautiful  building  was  immediately  erected  on  per- 
haps the  most  advantageous  site  that  could  have  been  selected  for  the 
purpose  within  the  limits  of  the  city.  By  this  act  of  liberal  and  well- 
directed  munificebce  were  laid  the  foundations  of  an  institution  whose 
elevating  and  ennobling  influences,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  be  forever 
felt  in  the  community  for  whose  culture  and  improvement  it  was 
originally  designed. 

In  the  founding  of  the  excellent  institution  now  known  as  the  "  But- 
ler Hospital  for  the  Insane,'*  the  agency  of  Mr.  Brown  is  best  illotf- 
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(rated  vtk  the  following  proyision  contained  in  a  codicil  to  bis  will, 
bearing  date  March  3d,  1841 : 

**  And  whereas  it  has  long  been  deeply  impressed  on  mj  mind, 
that  an  insane  or  lunatic  hospital,  or  retreat  for  tbe  insane,  should  be 
established  upon  a  firm  and  permanent  basis,  under  an  act  of  tbe 
Legislature,  where  that  unhappy  portion  of  our  fellow-citizens  who 
are,  by  the  yisitation  of  Providence,  deprived  of  tbeir  reason,  may 
find  a  safe  retreat,  and  be  provided  with  whatever  may  be  most  con« 
ducive  to  their  comfort  and  to  their  restoration  to  a  sound  state  of 
mind ;  —  therefore,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  an  object  so  desirable, 
and  in  the  hope  that  such  an  establishment  may  soon  be  commenced, 
I  do  hereby  set  apart,  and  give  and  bequeathe  the  sum  of  thirty 
thousand  dollars,  toward  the  erection  or  endowment  of  an  Insane  or 
Lunatic  Hospital,  or  Retreat  for  the  Insane,  or  by  whatever  other 
name  it  may  be  called,  to  be  located  in  Providence,  or  its  vicinity. 
And  I  do  hereby  order  and  direct  my  said  executors  to  pay  the  said 
Bom  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  in  the  promotion  and  advancement  of 
an  institution  for  that  object,  trusting  and  fully  confiding  in  my  exec- 
utors, that  they  will  carefully  examine  and  be  satisfied  that  the 
establishment  is  placed  on  a  firm  and  legal  basis,  and  that  the  pay- 
ment of  the  above  amount  will  be  made  at  such  times,  and  in  such 
sams,  as  will  best  promote  the  desired  object,  and  bo  least  prejudi- 
cial to  the  settlement  of  my  own  estate ;  hoping  that  my  sons  and 
other  friends  will  cooperate  in  the  humane  and  benevolent  design  that 
the  benefits  of  the  institution  may  soon  be  realized." 

This  noble  bequest  of  Mr.  Brown  was  in  reality  the  first  step  ever 
taken  in  Rhode  Island  towards  the  establishment  of  a  hospital  for 
the  insane ;  and  the  language  in  which  the  bequest  is  conveyed  indi- 
cates the  careful  reflection  which  he  had  bestowed  on  the  nature  and 
offices  of  such  an  institution.  It  obviously  contemplated  the  subse- 
quent donation  of  additional  funds,  either  by  the  Legislature  or  by 
benevolent  individuals,  in  order  to  give  effect  to  the  philanthropic 
intentions  which  it  expresses.  For  the  purpose  of  more  speedily 
Becuring  this  end,  a  corporation  was  chartered  in  January,  1844, 
bearing  the  name  of  **  The  Rhode  Island  Asylum  for  the  Insane." 
In  the  following  March  a  letter  was  received,  by  this  corporation, 
from  Cyrus  Butler,  Esquire,  a  wealthy  citizen  of  Providence,  who 
had  long  been  impressed  with  the  want  of  such  an  institution,  offering 
the  sum  of  forty  thousand  dollars,  to  be  united  with  the  amount  of 
Mr.  Brown's  bequest,  in  carrying  into  successful  operation  the  design 
of  the  corporation,  provided  that  an  equal  sum  of  forty  thousand 
dollars  should  be  obtained  from  other  sources,  or  pledged  by  respon- 
sible fiubecriptions,  within  the  space  of  six  months  next  ensuing.    The 
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required  Bom  was  obtained  widiin  the  8pe<nfied  time,  and  the  mi 
thus  established  on  a  permanent  basis,  receiyed,  by  special  vote 
oorporation,  the  name  of  the  **  Butler  Hospital  for  the  Inaan 
honor  of  its  most  munificent  benefactor,  who  lived  to  witae 
sevenj  years  the  beneficent  fruits  of  his  noble  munifioenoe 
should  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  this  institution,  so  iraugh* 
the  seleotest  influences  of  a  humane  and  comprehensive  charitj 
its  origin  to  the  benevolent  design  expressed  in  the  last  will  and 
ment  of  Mr.  Brown,  and  that  its  foundations  are  laid  in  his  1 
and  well-guarded  bequest. 

We  have  already  intimated  that  a  considerable  portion  o 
Brown's  pecuniary  contributions  for  promoting  the  interests 
fellow-men  were  never  recorded  in  any  memorandum  that  eai 
be  found ;  and,  irom  the  manner  in  which  they  were  distributed 
scarcely  possible  to  trace  them  to  the  widely-scattered  objec 
which  they  were  bestowed.  In  attempting,  therefore,  to  estima 
full  amount  of  his  rare  beneficence,  we  are  obliged  to  omit,  no< 
his  private  charities,  which  were  always  very  large,  but  all 
numerous  donations  to  public  institutions  of  which  no  recor 
been  preserved,  and  to  include  only  those  recorded  in  the  histc 
the  University  and  the  Athenaeum,  and  the  several  bequests  con^ 
in  his  last  will  and  testament.  In  addition  to  the  bequests 
we  have  already  named  as  having  been  made  in  behalf  of  the  U 
sity,  and  for  the  founding  of  a  hospital  or  retreat  for  the  insam 
instrument  and  its  codicils  also  contained  other  provisions  for  v 
public  institutions  of  philanthropy  and  religion,  to  the  amon 
fifteen  thousand  and  seven  hundred  dollars.  They  were  distri 
as  follows  among  the  several  agencies  of  benevolence  and  pi< 
which  they  were  bestowed,  viz. :  The  Baptist  Board  of  Missions, 
thousand  dollars;  The  American  and  Foreign  Bible  Societj 
thousand  dollars;  The  Tract  Society,  two  thousand  dollars; 
Education  Society,  twenty-five  hundred  dollars ;  The  Newton 
logical  Institution,  fifteen  hundred  dollars;  The  Rhode  Island  8 
School  Union,  six  hundred  dollars ;  and  The  First  Baptist  C 
and  other  churches  in  Providence  several  sums,  amounting 
to  four  thousand  and  one  hundred  dollars. 

These  several  bequests  added  to  the  other  bequests,  and  the 
tions  which  we  have  already  described,  make  the  entire  sum 
pecuniary  benefactions  to  public  institutions  and  objects,  of 
any  record  has  been  preserved,  amount  to  not  less  than  two  hu 
and  eleven  thousand  five  hundred  dollars.     The  noble  purpof 
the  promotion  of  which  he  chose  to  appropriate  this  large  sum, 
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traie  his  character  and  exemplify  the  nature  of  his  philanthropy,  not 
less  signally  than  the  amount  of  his  benefactions.  He  distributed  it, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  with  a  wise  and  discriminating  charity, 
among  those  institutions  and  agencies  that  are  most  intimately  con- 
nected alike  with  individual  happiness  and  with  the  elevation  and 
improvement  of  society ;  —  for  the  endowment  of  a  school  of  liberal 
learning,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  public  library  in  his  native  city, 
for  the  founding  of  a  hospital  for  the  alleviation  of  the  direst  form 
of  human  suffering,  for  the  training  and  support  of  the  Christian 
ministry,  and  for  the  diffusion  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  among  the 
nations  of  the  world,  —  the  worthiest  and  purest  objects  which  human 
life  can  present  to  awaken  the  aspirations  and  enlist  the  exertions  of 
a  human  being. 

The  life  of  the  honored  citizen,  whose  career  we  have  briefly  traced 
in  the  preceding  pages,  is  one  over  which  the  friend  of  humanity  will 
always  delight  to  linger.  It  presents  an  example  of  rare  and  distin- 
guished munificence, —  not  indeed  that  munificence  which  bestows  in 
a  single  princely  gift  the  hoarded  wealth  which  a  lifetime  had  been 
employed  in  accumulating,  nor  that  which  has  sometimes  lavished  its 
splendid  bounty  on  some  favorite  object  of  public  interest,  amid  the 
stimulus  of  competition  or  the  allurements  of  fume.  His  was  rather  a 
life-long  and  habitual  munificence,  beginning  with  his  early  manhood 
and  closing  only  with  the  end  of  his  earthly  career,  —  repeated  again 
and  again  in  a  series  of  unostentatious  and  often  unrecorded  benefac- 
tions, and  bestowed  not  alone  on  the  institutionof  learning  which  bears 
his  name,  but  extending  in  numerous  instances  to  other  places  of  edu- 
cation and  to  other  great  interests  of  humanity.  It  was  stimulated  by 
DO  pressure  of  outward  circumstances,  and  suggested  by  no  conspicu- 
ous models  in  the  community  in  which  he  lived,  but  it  sprang  from 
his  own  love  of  doing  good  to  his  fellow-men,  and  from  his  high  sense 
of  accountability  for  the  manner  in  which  be  employed  the  gifts  which 
Heaven  had  bestowed  upon  him. 

Many  years  have  now  elapsed  since  he  descended  to  the  tomb,  but 
the  monuments  of  his  wise  and  pious  benefactions  are  all  around  us ; 
in  the  University  with  which  his  name  is  aasociated ;  in  the  Butler 
Hospital  for  the  Insane,  and  the  Providence  AthenaBum,  to  whose 
founding  he  so  largely  contributed,  and  in  the  churches  and  colleges 
and  institutions  of  philanthropy  over  the  whole  land,  to  which  he  so 
often  lent  his  liberal  and  most  tiniely  aid.  So  long  as  learning  and 
religion  shall  have  a  place  in  the  affections  of  men,  these  enduring 
memorials  will  proclaim  his  character,  and  speak  his  eulogy.     Hi 
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NOTE. 

This  is  deemed  a  fitting  place  in  which  to  introdaoe  some  notice  of  tha 
iostttotions  in  Providence,  which  have  been  most  largely  indebted  to  the  i 
oence  of  Mr.  Brown,  and  which  now  oontribote  so  mach  to  the  honor  of 
telligent  and  enterprising  community  in  which  they  are  planted.  A  sketeK 
University  most  be  reserved  fur  ampler  space  in  a  fatare  number  of  ^Stkk 
nal ;  a  brief  outline  of  the  Atheneenm  and  of  the  Butler  Hospital  for  the  Iw 
all  that  can  be  comprised  in  the  following  note. 

PaovioENCB  Athenjeum. 

Prior  to  the  year  1836,  there  were  in  Providence  two  Proprietors*  libraric 
belonging  to  the  ^*  Providence  Dbrary  Company,^'  which  was  fooni 
1753,  the  other  belonging  to  a  company  styled  the  **  Providence  Athea 
which  was  incorporated  in  1831,  went  into  operation  on  the  eighteenth  ol 
in  that  year.  It  had  already  been  found,  however,  that  neither  of  these  hMti 
was  possessed  of  resources  adequate  to  the  liberal  purpose  for  which  they  bi 
been  established,  and  the  proprietors  of  each  evinced  ^  readiness  to  unit 
other  gentlemen  in  order  to  found  a  library  on  a  more  enlarged  basis,  thait 
be  better  suited  to  the  wants  of  a  large  and  growing  community.  In  dtei 
cnmstanoes  the  present  Athenasam  received  its  charter  of  incorporation  in  Ji 
1836.  The  first  act  of  the  new  corporation  was  to  purchase  of  each  of  the 
ing  companies  their  respective  collections  of  books,  which  together  nai 
about  4080  volumes  exclusive  of  padiphlets  and  sets  which  had  been  bro 
injured.  These  volumes  were  well  selected^ and  comprising  as  they  did  i 
number  of  the  most  reputable  works  of  English  and  American  literaten 
were  well  suited  to  become  the  basis  of  the  new  library. 

Soon  after  the  organization  of  the  new  corporation  the  Directon  reoeiv 
following  letter  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made  in  the  foregoing  i 
It  bears  the  date  of  March  9,  1836. 

Grentlemen  :  We  will  engage  to  furnish  a  lot  of  land  opposite  the  town 
at  the  junction  of  Benefit  and  College  streets,  for  the  site  of  an  edifice  to  bt  4 
of  stone  or  brick  for  the  suitable  accommodation  of  the  Athenfeum  and  th 
torical  and  Franklin  Societies — the  lot  and  building  to  be  owned  by  the 
neum  and  the  other  societies  to  be  accommodated  therein  upon  terms 
agreed  on. 

Towards  the  erection  of  such  a  building  we  will  pay  six  thousand  doIUu 
towards  the  purchase  of  books  fur  the  Athensum,  we  will  pay  four  thooani 
lars,  upon  condition  that  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollan  more  be  made  op 
applied  to  the  same  building,  and  four  thousand  dollars  more  towards  the  pa 
of  books,  by  the  subscriptions  of  responsible  persons  and  exclusive  of  mooc 
ceived  for  shares  to  be  sold  in  the  Athenaeum,  prior  to  the  first  day  of  Jnm 
We  are,  respectfully  your  obdt.  servants, 

Nicholas  Brown, 

Thomas  P.  Ivn,  deoei 

The  proposed  munificent  donation  was  gratefully  accepted  by  the  Board 
rectora,  and  the  subscription  which  was  immediately  commenced  under  the 
pioes,  was  speedily  made  up  to  the  sum  of  $15,604.50.    Thus  in  thethoi 
mnnifii^nce  of  Mr.  Brown  united  with  that  of  the   heira  of  his  late  p 
and  friend   were  laid  the  foundations  of  the  AthenoBum  in  Providenoe. 
an  example  called  forth  a  liberal  response  from  all  classes  of  citizens,  and  « 
the  year  1838,  a  beautiful  granite  edifice  of  Grecian  style  of  architecture  li» 
erected  on  an  eligible  site  in  the  vicinity  of  the  University,  and  was  ready 
reception  of  the  library.    In  order  however,  to  insure  its  drynens  and  the  oon 
ness  of  its  arrangements,  it  was  not  publicly  opened  till  the  eleventh  of  Jidj  • 
year,  on  which  day  it  was  dedicated  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  had  been  ei 
and  a  discourse  in  commemoration  of  the  occasion  was  delivered  by  Pfei 
Wayland  of  Brown  University.    The  building  is  forty-eight  feet  in  widi 
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nvcBty-«ighl  in  depth ;  it  contaiDs  one  principal  story  for  the  aooommodation 
of  the  books,  eDgraviiigs,  and  worlcs  of  art  composing  the  library,  and  a  lower  or 
btsement  story  which  was  originally  designed  to  famish  rooms  for  the  Historioal 
and  Franklin  Societies  ;  it  was  occupied  for  a  time  by  the  latter  of  these  societiea, 
bat  fi>r  several  years  past,  the  entire  building,  alike  in  its  principal  and  its  second- 
ary  apartments, lias  been  appropriated  exclusively  to  the  uses  of  the  Atbenieom, 
and  its  several  rooms  are  arranged  in  alcoves  to  contain  its  treasures  of  perma- 
oent  learning,  and  are  famished  with  tables  to  facilitate  the  reading  and  consnlt- 
iagof  books  and  for  receiving  the  publications  uf  periodical  literature. 

The  Athens&am  has  at  different  periods  received  several  valuable  donations  at 
hockB  and  works  of  art  which  now  enrich  and  adorn  its  library ;  and  in  No- 
vember 1849,  it  received  from  Alexander  Duncan,  Esq.,  the  munificent  gift  at 
ten  thousand  dollars  which  was  presented  in  the  name  of  the  late  Cyrus  Butler 
Esq.,  then  lately  deceased,  with  the  request  that  six  thousand  should  be  added  to 
the  permanent  fund,  and  be  styled  the  *^  Butler  Donation  Fund,'^  and  that  the 
remaining  four  thousand  should  be  applied  to  the  liquidation  of  a  debt  which  had 
been  incurred,  and  to  carrying  forward  certain  much  needed  alterations  and  re- 
pairs which  were  then  in  progress.  This  noble  act  of  munificence  on  the  part 
of  a  gentleman  who  in  many  different  ways  has  evinced  the  most  liberal  interest 
in  the  public  institutions  of  Providence,  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  progress  of 
the  institution  and  enabled  it  immediately  to  multiply  the  intellectual  and  social 
benefits  it  was  already  conferring  on  the  community. 

At  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Athensum  held  in  1837,  the  number  of 
shareholders  was  293,  and  the  number  of  volumes  in  its  library  4162.  At 
the  present  time  its  shareholders  are  572,  and  its  library  contains  about  21,000 
vduroes ;  the  greater  part  of  them,  works  of  permanent  value  fitted  for  the  in- 
ibnction  and  entertainment  of  the  successive  generations  of  those  who  may  re- 
lort  to  it.  In  1853  an  excellent  catalogue  of  the  library  was  published  which  has 
Uigely  contributed  towards  ntaking  known  the  treasures  it  contains,  and  render- 
ing them  accessible  to  the  public. 

In  addition  to  the  liberal  benefactions  to  which  the  Athenieum  owes  its  origin 
and  its  endowments,  it  is  also  largely  indebted  for  its  present  character  and  oae- 
fdness  to  the  honorable  labors  of  a  small  company  of  liberal  minded  gentlemen 
who  composed  its  early  Board  of  Directors.  Among  these,  no  name  is  worthy 
to  be  mentioned  with  higher  gratitude  and  respect  than  that  of  the  late  ProfesMir 
William  G.  Goddard.  He  was  its  earliest  vice-president  and  carried  into  its  coun- 
cils a  just  and  liberal  conception  of  what  such  an  institution  ought  to  be.  He  gave 
to  its  service  the  benefits  of  his  discriminating  taste,  his  varied  acquirements  and 
accomplishments  as  a  schoUr,  and  what  perhaps  is  more  tlian  all,  his  noble  nal 
for  the  intellectual  and  social  elevation  of  the  community.  In  its  committee  for 
the  selection  and  purchase  of  books,  he  shaped  the  early  character  of  its  library, 
and  in  several  of  its  Annual  Reports,  as  well  as  in  other  less  formal  modes,  he  elo- 
qaently  addressed  to  his  fellow  citizens,  its  claim  upon  their  high  appreciation  and 
their  liberal  cooperation.  The  spirit  which  was  thus  breathed  into  its  early  coun- 
cils has  always  animated  its  Directors ;  and  now  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  ainoe 
its  foundation,  it  is  unquestionably  realizing  the  fondest  hopes  of  the  philan- 
thropic men  by  whom  it  was  established. 

BUTLKS   HoSriTAL   FOR   THI   InSANE. 

In  the  foregoing  sketch  of  the  munificence  of  Mr.  Brown  we  have  recorded 
the  bequest  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  which  he  made  in  a  codicil  to  his  will 
*' towards  the  endowment  of  an  Insane  or  Lunatic  Hospital,  or  Retr^t  for  the  In- 
ttne."  A  conviction  of  the  want  of  such  an  institution  in  his  native  state,  had 
long  dwelt  in  his  mind,  and  been  with  him  a  subject  of  frequent  remark,  but  be 
had  been  accustomed  to  speak  of  it  as  a  work  in  which  he  hoped  others  would 
take  the  lead.  As  he  however  thought  of  it  the  longer,  a  deeper  impression  of 
its  importance  appears  to  have  been  made  upon  his  mind,  and  within  a  fow 
months  of  his  death  he  wrote  the  codicil  which  contained  the  earliest  provision 
for  its  establishment.  The  provision  itself  contemplated  the  formation  of  such  an 
institution  by  those  who  should  survive  him,  and  authorized  the  payment  of 
thirty  thousand  dollars  only  when  it  should  be  established  on  a  liberal  and  per- 
manent basis. 
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In  order  to  promote  the  acoomplishment  of  this  benevolent  design,  a  oorpon- 
tiou  was  formed,  which  received  its  charter  in  Janaary  1844,  with  the  style  of  the 
*^  Rhode  Island  ^Vsyluin  for  the  Insane/*  At  its  tirst  meeting  under  the  charter, 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  set  forth  the  design  of  the  corporation,  and  to  ad- 
dress a  suitable  appeal  to  the  liberality  of  the  public  for  the  pecuniary  means  by 
which  to  establijsh  the  proponeU  iiiAtitutiou.*  This  oominittee  immediately  ad- 
dressed a  oommuuioatiou  to  Cyrus  Butler  Esq.,  a  venerable  citizen  of  Providence 
possessed  of  large  wealth,  who  was  known  to  entertain  a  strong  interest  in  the 
philanthropic  object  of  the  cor|x>ration.  Ou  the  27th  of  March  1844,  Mr.  Butler 
in  a  very  full  and  judicious  reply  to  the  ooinmunioation,  made  known  to  the 
committee  his  readiness  to  give  the  sum  of  forty  thousand  dollars,  to  be  added 
to  the  bequest  of  Mr.  Brown,  on  the  conditions,  that  an  additional  sum  of  ibrtfr 
thousand  dollars  should  be  secured  by  the  subscriptions  ot'  responsible  perscMoa 
within  six  months,  and  that  over  and  above  ail  the  expenditures  for  land  and  for 
building,  a  sum  of  not  less  than  tifty  thousand  dollars  of  the  aggregate  amoont 
should  be  kept  as  a  reserved  fund,  the  interest  of  which  alone  should  be  naed 
m  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  institution. 

A  donation  thus  muniticent  imparted  a  grandeur  to  the  enterprise,  and  the 
appeal  which  was  now  addressed  to  the  public  received  a  ready  and  liberal 
response,  and  within  the  period  named  by  Mr.  Butler  the  subscriptions  whieh 
were  obtained  exceeded  the  sum  uf  fifty-seven  thousand  dollars.  The  condi- 
tions of  the  donation  were  now  fulfilled  in  a  manner  most  creditable  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the  State,  and  to  those  residents  in  other  States  by  whom  they  were  aided ; 
and  at  a  meeting  of  the  corporation  held  In  November  1844  it  was  decided  by  a 
unanimous  vote,  that  the  institution  should  be  hereafter  known  and  styled  as  the 
*^  Butler  Hospital  for  the  Insane  '^  in  commemoration  of  the  munificence  of  its 
greatest  benefactor,  and  in  order  to  transmit  to  distant  generations  the  example 
of  his  noble  benefaction. 

As  a  site  for  the  Hospital  buildings,  the  Trustees  acting  under  the  authority 
of  the  corporation,  had  already  purchased  an  estate  known  as  the  *^  Grotto 
Farm  '*  situated  in  the  environs  of  Providence,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seekonk 
river,  about  two  miles  from  the  central  part  of  the  ci^.  They  now  immedi- 
ately began  to  make  preparations  for  completing  the  philanthropic  enterprise 
whuse  commencement  had  been  thus  auspicious,  and  actuated  by  the  desire 
which  had  been  so  distinctly  expressed  alike  by  Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Butler,  of 
founding  the  institution  on  a  firm  and  liberal  basis,  and  of  making  it  equal  to  the 
best  in  the  country,  they  entered  into  consultation  with  Dr.  Luther  V.  Bell,  at 
that  time  the  accomplished  and  experienced  head  of  the  McLean  Hospital  at 
Somerville,  Massachusetts.  In  order  to  obtain  the  most  eligible  plans  of  build- 
ing from  which  to  make  their  selection  and  also  to  secnre  the  wisest  suggestioiia 
for  the  organization  and  management  of  the  institution,  they  requested  him  to 
visit  the  leading  hospitals  of  Great  Britian  and  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  re- 
port to  them  the  result  of  his  observations.  At  nearly  the  same  time  they  also 
appointed  to  the  post  of  Superintendent  of  the  Hospital  Dr.  Isaac  Ray  then  at  the 
head  of  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Augusta,  Maine.  Dr.  Ray  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  his  office  in  May,  1846,  and  the  well  known  efficiency  and  eminent  succea 
with  which  to  the  present  time,  he  has  continued  to  administer  its  affiurs  afibrd 
the  most  gratifying  evidence  of  the  wisdom  with  which  the  selection  was  made. 

On  the  return  of  Dr.  Bell  from  Europe,  f  a  plan  for  the  building  which 
was  recommended  by  him,  was  speedily  fixed  upon,  and  an  edifice  which 
experience  has  proved  to  be  admirably  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the  institu- 
tion, was  erected  on  a  retired  and  beautiful  spot  of  the  Grotto  farm,  surrounded 
with  trees  and  in  sight  of  the  pleasant  waters  of  the  adjacent  river.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  several  items  of  its  cost  as  presented  in  the  Treasurer's  report 
January  24,  1849. 


*Mr.  Butler  was  born  in  ProvideDco,  in  1767.  He  died  Au(!ru8t  22d,  1849,  in  the  eighnr- 
third  year  of  his  aj^e.  He  wae  distinguished  through  life  for  his  firmness  of  purpose,  hii 
saj^acity.  and  his  great  success  in  business ;  and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  one  of  the 
wealthiest  men  In  New  England.  He  was  never  married,  and  with  him  the  male  line  of  his 
family  became  extinct. 

t  The  Report  made  by  Dr.  Bell  to  the  Trustees,  was  published  in  the  *'  Journal  of 
iiy  "  for  July,  1845. 
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Cost  of  Grotto  fann  and  improvements, $10,648.37 

Cost  of  Hospital  and  improvements, 81,300.00 

Cost  of  l?\irnitiLre, 6,800.00 

Incidental  expenses  previous  to  opening  the  Hospital, 8,354.82 

Total  outlay, $107,103.19 

It  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  patients  on  the  first  day  of  December, 
1847,  and  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation  held  on  the  26th  of  the  fol- 
lowing month,  the  number  of  patients  registered  in  its  books  was  sixty-one. 
Thus  was  complete  this  new  monument  to  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  char^ 
ities  w^hich  adorn  our  civilization.  It  was  founded  and  built  up  in  its  complete 
proportions,  not  by  legislative  enactment  or  by  public  bounty,  but  by  private 
munificence  alone,  and  though  situated  in  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  Statea, 
it  was  the  ofispring  of  a  liberality  that  would  do  credit  to  the  largest.  Of  the 
progress  of  tlie  institution  and  the  extent  to  which  its  beneficent  infiuence  has 
been  felt,  the  best  illustration  that  can  be  given,  is  found  in  the  following  table^ 
taken  from  the  Annual  Report  made  by  its  Superintendent,  at  the  late  annual 
meeting  in  February,  1857.  It  embraces  the  statistics  of  every  year  since  the 
opening  of  the  HospitaL 


Year. 

Admittod. 

eharfed. 

Whole 

No.  under 

c«re. 

covered. 

Im. 
proved. 

26 
24 
27 
8 
36 
27 
20 
15 
18 

Unim- 
proved. 

Died. 

At  the 
end  of  Uie 
Year. 

1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 

156 
93 

73 
68 
101 
92 
80 
56 
59 

56 
86 
67 
54 
86 
98 
85 
50 
53 

156 
193 
180 
181 
228 
235 
216 
187 
196 

17 
35 
19 
26 
30 
44 
40 
20 
14 

7 

5 
4 
5 
5 
6 
4 
5 

13 
20 
16 

16 
15 
22 
19 
11 
16 

100 
107 
113 
127 

142 
136 
131 
137 
143 

778 

635 

245        201 

41 

148 

Tlie  noiseless  progress  of  a  charity  like  this,  presents  but  few  occurrences  that 
admit  of  public  record.  Its  annals  are  made  up  of  little  more  than  the  daily 
agency  of  care  and  patience  and  skill  on  the  part  of  it«  conductors,  and  of  con- 
etunt  devotion  to  its  interests  and  watchfulness  of  its  condition  on  the  part 
of  its  Trustees.  In  all  these  respects,  it  luis  been  administered  from  the 
beginning  in  accordance  with  the  hijjhest  principles  and  the  most  phi- 
lanthropic spirit,  and  the  institution  now  maintains,  as  was  the  intention  Of 
its  founders,  a  position  second  to  that  of  no  otlier  in  the  country.  Its  first 
president  was  C>tiis  Butler,  its  most  munificent  benefactor,  who  held  the  office 
till  his  death  in  1849 ;  its  second  was  the  late  Benjamin  Abom,  who  died  in  1851, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-four  years.  The  office  since  that  date  has  been  most  worthily 
filled  by  Mr.  Alexander  Dimcan,  a  gentleman  whoso  pecuniary  benefactions  and 
personal  services  to  the  Hospital,  already  entitle  him  to  be  forever  associated 
with  its  most  munificent  founders. 

Since  the  Butler  Hospital  has  been  in  operation,  its  successive  annual  reports 
have  made  frequent  mention  of  donations  from  its  friends,  of  books,  of  works 
of  art,  and  of  various  means  of  amusement  so  essential  in  an  establishment  for 
the  healing  of  mental  disease.  Tliey  also  record  two  or  three  minor  pecuniary 
gifts  and  bequests,  which  have  testified  the  good  will  of  their  authors.  But  the 
only  considerable  benefactions  which  it  has  received,  have  been  b(;8towed  by 
several  of  the  philanthropic  gentlemen  who  presided  over  its  early  foundation, 
and  in  its  Board  of  Trustees,  have  impressed  their  wisdom  and  public  spirit  upon 
its  entire  character  and  administration.  On  the  completion  of  the  buildings  and 
the  grounds  adjacent,  it  was  found  that  their  cost  with  their  various  improve- 
ments and  equipments,  had  considerably  exceeded  the  original  estimate,  and  the 
Hospital  irrespective  of  its  permanent  fimd.  was  burdened  with  a  debt  of 
upward  of  $17,000,  for  tHe  liquidation  of  which  it  must  depend  on  the  liberal- 
ly of  its  finends.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1849,  the  Treasurer  received  from 
Kr.  Alexander   Duncan,  then  one  of  its  Trustees,  the  generous  donation  of 
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$20,000,  to  be  applied  to  the  remoyal  of  the  debt  In  the  spring  of  1852,  the 
same  liberal  friend  of  the  institution,  who  had  then  become  its  President^ 
suggested  to  his  associates  the  advantages  of  a  new  and  more  agreeable  ayenne 
leading  from  the  road  through  the  grounds  to  the  main  edifice,  and  at  the  same 
time,  proposed  to  erect  at  his  own  expense,  a  suitable  Lodge  at  the  entrance. 
A  sum  was  immediately  subscribed  by  other  members  of  the  board,  sufficient 
for  the  remaining  expenses  incident  to  the  proposed  change,  and  the  work  was 
speedily  accomplished  at  a  cost  of  $3,051.67.  Thus  was  effected  an  improve- 
ment which  has  added  very  largely  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  grounds  to 
facilitate  the  approach  to  the  Hospital  buildings.  Again  in  1856,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  replace  the  entire  apparatus  for  warming  and  ventilating  the  build- 
ing. The  change  was  one  which  was  deemed  important  to  the  comfort  of 
the  inmates  and  the  completeness  of  the  institution.  The  estimated  expense 
was  $15,000,  and  the  treasury  contained  no  Ainds  that  could  be  appropriated  to 
the  purpose.  But  so  soon  as  the  plan  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
President  and  Trustees,  and  the  desirableness  of  the  cliange  made  manifest,  these 
gentlemen,  by  an  act  of  liberality,  which,  as  has  been  well  remarked,  *'  has  few 
parallels  in  the  history  of  charitable  institutions,"  immediately  subscribed  the 
sum  named  in  the  estimate  and  before  the  past  winter  had  begun,  the  entire 
work  was  accomplished. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Butler  Hospital  for  the 
Insane  was  founded,  and  such  is  the  spirit  in  which  its  affairs  have  been 
administered  to  the  present  time.  It  has  dispensed  its  blessings  to  every  part  of 
the  State  and  has  extended  its  healing  influences  to  many  a  mind  diseased, 
from  other  States  of  the  Union.  Since  its  original  endowment  was  completed, 
the  benefactions  it  has  received,  have  been  bestowed  with  but  slight  exceptions^ 
by  those  who  have  been  more  immediately  connected  in  its  management  With 
the  stimulus,  however,  of  so  high  and  rare  an  example,  the  citizens  of  Rhode 
Island,  we  may  well  believe,  will  never  &il  to  acknowledge  any  claim  which  may 
be  made  upon  tliem  in  behalf  of  an  institution  that  reflects  such  distinguished 
credit  on  the  humanity  and  the  public  spirit  of  the  State. 


n.   LETTERS  TO  A  YOUNG  TEACHER. 

BT     GIDEON     F.    THATSB, 
lAte  Priiicipal  of  ChMooy-HAU  Bohool,  Boston. 


In  1830,  —  the  year  of  the  inauguration  of  the  American  Institute 
or  Instruction,  —  I  delivered  a  lecture  before  that  association,  **  on 
the  spelling  of  words,  and  a  rational  method  of  teaching  their  mean- 
Uig."  The  mode  therein  recommended  had  then  been  in  use  in  mj 
Own  school  for  ten  years  or  more,  and,  during  my  subsequent  school 
labors  as  a  teacher,  I  neyer  had  occasion  to  abandon  it,  but  had  the 
satisfaction  to  know  that  it  was  adopted  with  success  in  many  schools, 
public  and  private,  in  various  parts  of  our  country.  As  the  lecture 
in  question  is  nearly  out  of  print,  and  no  copies'  of  the  volume  con- 
taining it  to  be  had,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  repeat  a  portion  of  the 
ideas  it  contained  on  the  teaching  of  spelling. 

There  are  thousands  of  persons  in  society  who  have  never  occa- 
sion, during  their  lives,  to  apply  their  knowledge  of  Algebra,  Geome- 
try, Mensuration,  Surveying,  &c.,  to  practical  uses,  although  it  may 
have  been  acquired  at  the  cost  of  severe  labor,  of  many  a  throbbing 
of  the  brain,  and  much  intellectual  despondency ;  *  but  not  so  with  this 
matter  of  spelling.  Whoever  has  learned  to  write,  must  inevitably 
Sometimes  express  his  thoughts  through  the  agency  of  the  pen ;  must  do 
it  by  language ;  of  course,  must  know  how  to  spell.  And  whatever 
tlie  degree  of  knowledge  he  thus  unfolds,  how  finished  and  beautiful 
Soever  may  be  his  penmanship,  he  abates  something  in  his  claim  on 
Our  regard  if  he  spells  incorrectly.  Bad  spelling,  especially  of  one's 
native  language,  is  disreputable.  Every  one  is  bound  to  spell  with 
accuracy.  But  what  is  the  true  state  of  the  case  7  What  propor- 
tion of  those  who  have  enjoyed  the  average  means  of  education 
afpong  us,  do  or  can  spell  their  vernacular  tongue  7     Take  the  first 

*  I  would  not  be  understood  to  derogate  in  the  slightest  degree  from  the 
'Value  of  these  studies.  All,  of  our  own  sex  at  least,  should  learn  them,  as 
opportunity  presents  ;  they  are  highly  useful  as  exercises  of  the  mind,  for 
training  in  exact  reasoning,  and  needful  in  many  departments  of  business, 
^ey  should,  however,  be  taken  in  their  proper  order,  and  of  course  should 
follow^  rather  than  precede,  the  indispentable  studies. 
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fidj  persons  you  meet,  of  either  sex,  at  any  age,  and  ask  of  them  an 
off-hand  page  of  manuscript ;  —  if  more  than  one  in  the  whole  number 
accomplishes  it  without  a  single  error  in  orthography,  you  will  be 
more  fortunate  than  most  of  our  fraternity  have  found  themselves ; 
and,  I  venture  to  assert,  the  result  wiU  not  be  more  successful  than 
this  proportion.  Where,  then,  lies  the  fault?  Is  accuracy  in  £Dg- 
lish  spelling  unattainable  7  Certainly  not.  I  grant  that  it  is,  of  all 
the  departments  of  study  attempted  in  our  common  schools,  the  most 
difficult.  Still,  it  may  be  mastered.  It  requires  only  right  methods 
and  persevering  practice.  It  is  one  of  the  first  things  to  be  taken  up 
where  the  book  is  used,  and  is  to  be  continued  during  the  whole  of 
the  school  life. 

I  would  not  wholly  condemn  the  use  of  the  spelling-book.  It  is 
valuable  in  one  stage  of  the  child's  progress ;  but  should  by  no  means 
be  used  exclusively  for  oral  practice.  In  the  primary  department  of 
our  schools  but  little  is  attempted,  and  much  time  is  spent  idly  on 
the  seats.  Let  a  portion  of  this  unoccupied  time  be  employed  in 
copying  on  the  slate  such  lessons  from  the  spelling-book  as  have  been 
assigned  to  each  individual  or  class.  Let  this  be  done,  not  merely 
that  the  learner  may  become  familiar  with  the  order  of  the  letters  in 
the  word,  but  also  with  their  forms,  that  he  may  readily  distinguish 
between  letters  somewhat  resembling  each  other,  such  as  the  b  and  the 
d,  the  q  and  the  p  ;  and  that  he  may  not  fail  (as  I  have  known  even 
teachers  to  do !)  in  the  formation  of  the  letters  a,  m,  n,  u,  v,  w,  x,  t, 
&c.,  &c.,  transposing  the  shade  and  the  hair-line,  and  even  giving  the 
wrong  direction  to  the  curve  of  the  J,  —  to  the  central  curve  of  the 
8,  making  it  from  the  right  to  the  left,  instead  of  from  the  left  to  the 
right  [thus,  e] ;  and  sometimes  making  the  figure  c?  for  the  capital 
letter  S^! 

The  training  of  the  eye  is  an  important  part  in  the  business  of 
school  education ;  and  you  will  find  no  auxiliary  more  valuable  to 
you  in  your  vocation  than  that  of  visible  illustration.  The  expert 
draflsroan,  through  the  medium  of  the  blackboard,  has  a  great  advan- 
tage, in  the  school-room,  over  those  who  cannot  draw ;  and  I  would 
recommend  that  every  teacher,  whether  he  have  little  talent  or  much 
in  this  art,  cherish  and  cultivate  it,  as  one  important  means  of  stlo- 
cess  in  his  calling. 

Who,  that  has  had  the  privilege  of  listening  to  lectures  from  the 
gifted  Agassiz,  has  failed  to  be  impressed  by  the  vividness  and  beauty 
of  his  descriptions  of  animal  life  and  structure,  aided  by  his  admirable 
sketches,  made  with  unequalled  rapidity  and  truthfulness,  in  chalk, 
on  the  blackboard? 
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Bat  to  return :  the  pupil  more  readily  acquires  the  spelling  lessoiiB 
by  studyiog  them  through  the  practice  of  copying  on  the  slate,  than 
by  spelling  them  over  to  himself  many  times  orally ;  and,  as  soon  as 
he  can  write  or  print  the  words  with  facility,  his  recitations,  so  to 
call  them,  in  this  department  should  be  rendered  by  this  method 
alone.  To  spell  by  word  of  mouth,  should  be  confined  exclusively  to 
beginners,  who  are  unable  to  write  or  print  with  sufficient  rapidity  to 
make  the  plan  of  the  more  advanced  scholars  feasible. 

When  the  children  have,  by  this  method,  become  somewhat  familiar 
with   the  words  in  the  spelling-book,  their  lessons  in  orthography 
should  be  taken  from  the  reading  books  of  their  respective  classes. 
Xf  these  books  are  well   adapted  to  the  capacities  of  the  several 
classes,  there  will  be  a  gradual  progression  in  the  language  as  well  as 
the  style  of  the  books ;  and  consequently  an  appropriate  advancement 
or  elevation  in  the  class  of  words  used  for  the  spelling  lessons.     The 
lessons  should  be,  in  length,  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  the  respective 
classes  —  say  from  a  fourth  to  a  whole  page  of  the  reading-book ;  not 
too  long,  or  they  will  not  be  faithfully  studied,  as  the  only  e£feotaal 
Knethod  of  study  occupies  considerable  time.     Let  these  lessons  be 
^ven  every  day:  nothing  short  of  this  will  be  sufficient  to  make  good 
spellers  of   all  who  attend  during  the  school-going  age;    and  they 
\rho  expect  otherwise  will  surely  be  disappointed.     To  give  an  exer- 
cise in  spelling  once  a  week ;  to  have  it  an  oral  one,  comprising,  it 
nay  be,  one  or  two  words  to  each  scholar,  and  this  without  previous 
etudy,  is  a  complete  sham,  evidently  performed  with  no  purpose  of 
improvement,  but  merely  for  the  name  of  a  spelling  lesson.     It  costs 
but  little  time,  no  labor,  and  is  worth  —  nothing  I     To  such  a  prac- 
tice, which  obtains  in  many  schools,  some  of  them  of  lofly  pretension, 
and  where  the  "higher  branches ''  are  taught,  is  the  wretched  defi- 
ciency in  this  humble  but  indispensable  element  of  learning  owing! 
Surely,  a  reform  in  this  direction  is  loudly  called  for,  even  at  the 
sacrifice  of  a  share  of  the  "  accomplishments  '^ ! 

If  your  school  is  so  arranged  as  to  have  all  your  classes  in  one 
room,  the  lessons  might  be  dictated  to  the  whole  in  the  same  opera- 
tion ;  thus  :  the  teacher  reads  from — say  tbe  book  of  i\\e  first  class, 
three  words,  marking  them  with  his  pencil,  and  then  proceeds  to  the 
seamd  class,  and  does  the  same ;  and  so  on  till  the  whole  series  have 
been  served  once  round.  He  then  returns  to  the  book  of  the  first 
class,  repeats  the  words  read  before,  and  adds  three  more ;  goes  on  to 
the  second  class  again,  pursuing  the  same  process,  and  in  like  manner 
to  the  rest,  till  practice  enough  has  been  had,  or  till  all  the  difficult 
words  in  the  lesson  have  been  given  out.     The  pupils  write  thete 
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words  on  their  dates,  wkioti  are  then  gathered  up,  class  by  class,  fer 
ezaminatioD.  Every  error  is  mariced  by  the  ezaminer,  and,  snbee- 
qnently,  the  slates  are  returned  to  their  owners  for  correction.  They 
should  be  shown  to  the  teacher,  after  having  been  corrected,  and  then 
copied  into  a  book,  with  the  part  of  speech  and  the  meaning  of  the 
words  as  they  occur  in  the  lesson  added.  Much  of  this  work  might 
be  committed  to  the  charge  of  advanced  scholars — good  spellers— 
of  careful  habits,  much  to  their  advantage  and  to  the  relief  of  the 
teacher. 

If  the  classes  occupy  separate  rooms,  there  would  be  a  saving  of 
time  in  giving  out  the  words  to  be  spelled,  during  the  reading  hour 
of  each  class ;  and  then  dictating  but  one  word  at  a  time,  and  not 
repeating  it,  unless  misunderstood  by  a  member  of  the  class;  a  signal 
beiog  given  by  each  one  when  the  word  has  been  written.  A  large 
number  of  words  may,  in  thi^  way,  be  written  in  an  almost  incred- 
ibly short  time,  when  by  practice  a  class  has  become  expert  in  the 
exercise.  —  I  regret  here  to  give  a  caution  against  a  fraud  that  is 
sometimes  attempted  in  these  lessons ;  although  when  we  know  thati 
in  our  most  respectable  colleges,  similar  acts  of  unfairness  are  some- 
times practised,  our  mortification  is  in  some  degree  abated,  thon^ 
our  grief  remains  the  same. 

Sitting  or  standing  together,  boys  sometimes,  when  in  doubt  of  the 
proper  spelling  of  a  word,  steal  a  look  at  a  neighbor's  slate,  and  thus 
solve  the  doubt  by  taking  advantage  of  another's  fidelity  in  study  or 
superior  scholarship.  Sometimes,  too,  they  have  been  known  to  write 
beforehand,  on  a  comer  of  the  slate,  or  on  a  small  bit  of  paper,  to  be 
concealed  in  the  hand,  the  particularly  difficult  words  that  occur  in 
the  lesson.  These  and  similar  dishonest  devfces,  the  judicious  teacher 
should  vigilantly  guard  against,  and,  if  detected,  denounce  in  a  tone 
of  stem  indignation,  —  making,  of  course,  all  reasonable  distinction 
between  a  first  offence  and  a  young  pupil,  and  one  more  than  cmoe 
repeated  by  an  old  offender. 

I  have  spoken  of  a  particular  mode  of  study ;  it  is  this :  most 
pupils,  before  learning  spelling  lessons  from  a  reading-book,  would  hava 
become  familiar  with  the  greater  part  of  the  words  that  occur  in  a  piece 
of  ordinary  composition,  and  would  naturally  infer  that  all  the  small 
words,  at  least,  they  could  spell  correctly.  Consequently,  in  some 
modes  of  study,  they  would  be  subject  to  most  unlooked-for  errors ; 
for  it  is  far  from  being  trae  that  the  difficulties  in  spelling  lie  princi- 
pally with  the  long  words ;  numerous  examples  to  the  contrary  may 
be  easily  adduced.  The  rale,  Uien,  to  obviate  the  evil,  is,  for  the 
pupil  to  write  on  his  slate,  or  a  piece  of  paper,  to  the  dictation  of 
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*iK>tlier,  the  whole  lesson, — difficult  and  easy  portions, — and,  after 

^ving  corrected  the  errors  by  the  book,  or  by  the  aid  of  some  one 

^^Uipetent  to  the  work,  to  study  upon  the  words  missed  until  all  are 

'^^y  mastered.    This  having  been  done  before  ihe  spelling  hour 

^'^Yes,  seldom  fails  to  give  the  pupil  the  mastery  at  the  time  of  need. 

^I^is  long  process  may  be  thought  too  expensive  in  time ;  but  not, 

tliioi^^  by  those  who  estimate  accuracy  in  written  language  at  its 

^^^per  value.     It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  time  is  not 

^^nt  in  merely  learning  to  spell.     Great  facility  in  writing  with  the 

r^^cil  is  acquired ;  the  capacity  for  writing  English  composition  is 

^Oreased;    and  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  style  of  standard 

Others —  from  whose  writings  the  selections  in  our  school-books  are 

^^ually  made  —  is  secured.     Surely,  all  these  advantages  ought  to 

t^*Qad  for  the  adoption  of  our  rule. 

There  is  a  wide  difference  in  the  power  of  the  eye,  in  different 
^^dividuals.  Some  do  not  see  an  error,  although  indicated  by  the 
^^aminer's  mark,  and  will  complain  that  *'  the  word  is  marked,  when 
^^  is  right  *' !  With  such,  patience  and  long  pr^tice  are  necessary. 
^ome  are  naturally  good  spellers,  and  need  but  little  study,  while 
Others  require  a  long-continued  and  resolute  course,  to  conquer  the 
^tinate  defect.  I  have,  however,  seldom  known  one  to  fail  often  in 
tilie  daily  task,  when  studied  in  this  way.  On  the  contrary,  I  have 
l^ad  pupils  who,  after  having  tried  various  other  expedients,  and  failed 
%>f  success,  come  to  me  and  say,  exultingly,  "  I  never  miss  now,  sir, 
^inco  I  have  studied  in  your  way !  " 

Although  the  operation  of  the  rule  should  be  general,  in  regard  to 

Clie  method  of  study,  individual  cases  will  arise,  in  which  a  dispensa- 

"^ion  may  be  made  to  advantage,  and  should  be  made,  in  justice  to  the 

individual  concerned.    This  practice  continued  for  years,  by  pupils 

'^vith  good  intellectual  powers,  right  organs,  and  diligent  and  careful 

Kiabits,  usually  gives  a  success  in  orthography  reaching  to  almost  per- 

:^ectioa  —  notwithstanding    the  inherent    difficulties   in  a  language 

"%rhich  owes  its  origin  to  so  numerous  and  great  a  variety  of  sources. 

TTheae  are  they  that  may  be  trusted  to  examine  the  work  of  their 

school-fellows,  and  thus  benefit  themselves  and  others,  while  they 

^^eem  a  portion  of  the  teacher's  time  for  other  labors. 

You  will  not  have  failed  to  observe,  even  in  a  short  experience, 
%bat  certain  words  are  always  missed  by  some  members  of  a  class. 
TThese  should,  consequently,  be  given  out  whenever  they  occur  in  a 
lesson.  Among  them  you  will  call  to  mind,  separate,  tranquillity, 
rTueeday,  certificate,  absence,  here,  ad,,  hear,  v.,  there,  ad,,  their,  pro,^ 
jpieoediDg,  conscious,  crystal,  orystallixe,  Ac;  and  all  that  olaas  of 
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words  in  which  ie  or  ei  occur — such  as  receive,  beliere,  perceive, 
ftc.  Likewise,  words  belonging  to  the  class  which  double,  or  not,  the 
final  consonant,  on  taking  an  additional  syllable  beginning  with  a 
Towel,  as  wrapped,  benefited,  omitted,  tinned,  &o.,  &c.  The  persist> 
enoe  of  pupils  in  errors  of  this  kind,  goes  to  prove  the  necessity  of 
a  long-continued  course  of  practice  with  a  large  majority,  while  they 
remain  at  school. 

The  question  of  a  standard  of  orthography  naturally  comes  up 
here.  This  may  seem  to  involve  the  teacher  in  some  embarrassment; 
but  not  necessarily.  The  words  are  comparatively  few  as  to  whose 
orthography  scholars  disagree ;  and,  as  the  books  to  be  used  in  public 
schools  are  decided  on  by  the  committee  or  school-board  having  the 
matter  in  charge,  the  teacher  has  no  option  in  the  case.  He  should 
have  an  opinion  of  his  own,  and  express  it  freely  and  independently ; 
but  he  is  not  responsible  for  results  under  the  control  of  his  official 
superiors. 

With  the  teacher  of  a  private  school  the  case  is  difierent.  He 
chooses,  for  his  printed  authorities,  such  books  as  his  judgment 
approves,  and  is  responsible  fi>r  the  consequences.  Let  him  keep 
himself  free  from  partisan  bias,  and  secure  the  best  aids  he  can  find 
for  his  noble  work. 

Every  teacher,  who  is  imbued  with  the  true  spirit  of  his  profession, 
will  state  his  views  frankly,  in  the  course  of  his  instructions,  and 
give  his  reasons  for  them.  This  he  should  do  modestly,  awarding  full 
justice  to  the  books  furnished,  and  to  their  authors,  —  mainly  desirous 
to  benefit  the  children  of  his  charge,  and  not  to  evince  a  hostile  senti- 
ment to  any  one. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  every  teacher  in  the  common  schools 
of  our  land  will  be,  or  will  consider  himself,  competent  to  d^ide 
independently  on  the  comparative  merits  of  rival  books,  —  each  hav- 
ing ardent,  powerful,  and  learned  friends,  —  some,  perhaps,  influenced 
by  personal  interest  to  become  the  trumpeters  in  the  cause  they  have 
espoused ;  but  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one,  who  has  adopted  the  busi- 
ness of  instructing  others,  to  inform  himself,  to  every  practical  extent, 
on  questions  intimately  connected  with  his  daily  duties. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  teacher  should  be  ahove  the  text-books 
used  in  his  classes  —  should  be  able  to  correct  any  error  that  may 
occur  in  them,  rather  than  blindly  follow  their  lead  ;  this  I  acknowl- 
edge to  be  an  important  desideratum,  and  he  who  approaches  most 
nearly  to  qualifications  of  this  grade,  will  prove  most  worthy  of  his 
responsible  station,  and  make  it  the  medium  of  the  highest  good. 
Btill,  we  must  accept  of  something  short  of  this  for  a  time,  or  maaj 
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schools  will  be  witboat  teachers.  All  who  act  as  sach,  influence  their 
pupils,  to  some  extent,  and,  hence,  things  in  the  book  which  are  dii^ 
approved  bj  them,  will  not  be  fully  adopted  by  the  scholars,  whatever 
may  be  the  written  rule.  **  The  master  says  so,"  has  great  weight, 
eyen  at  the  fireside. 

Although  the  long  **  War  of  the  Dictionaries  "  has  been  carried  od 
principally  by  booksellers,  almost  every  one,  with  even  but  slight  lit- 
erary  pretension,  has  indulged  in  predilections  for  one  side  or  the 
other,  —  displayed,  at  times,  in  debate  of  no  very  amiable  tone. 
Well  would  it  be  if  all  could  harmonize,  and  adopt  one  uniform 
standard  of  spelling  and  pronouncing  our  language.  But  this  can 
never  be.  It  savors  too  much  of  conservatism  for  the  present  state 
of  the  world.  The  parties  would  never  coalesce.  Those  who  are 
content  with  what  is  time-honored,  would  not  accept  a  change,  whose 
chief  recommendation  would,  perhaps,  be  its  novelty ;  and  opponents, 
having  secured  a  degree  of  success,  would  never  yield  their  vantage- 
ground,  but  persevere  in  the  hope  of  a  final  triumph. 

Much  credit  is  confessedly  due  to  Doctor  Webster,  who  devoted  a 
whole  lifetime  to  letters,  and  whose  aim  was  the  improvement  of  his 
native  tongue.     But  from  the  time  of  the  publication  of  his  first 
large  work,  proposing  an  alteration  in  the  mode  of  spelling  certain 
classes  of  words  (1793),  to  this  day,  that  portion  of  the  community 
most  capable  of  judging  in  the  case,  never  favored  his  innovations. 
They  did  not  admit  the  authority  of  an  individual  to  prescribe  the 
way  in  which  they  should  write  their  vernacular.     Nor  are  our  coun- 
trymen —  always  jealous  of  an  invasion  of  their  personal  rights  — 
peculiar  in  this  respect.     The  people  of  imperial  France  have  never 
universally  yielded  to  the  prescriptions  of  the  French  Academy  — 
the  highest  literary  authority  in  their  country  —  for  an  alteration  in 
the  orthography  of  some  classes  of  French  words ;  but  former  modes 
are  still  adhered  to  by  many  of  their  countr3rmen,  notwithstanding  the 
prestige  of  this  imposing  authority. 

Something  might  have  been  done  by  us  and  in  Great  Britain,  if 
learned  bodies  or  institutions,  already  in  the  public  confidence,  had 
taken  a  stand  in  the  matter;  but  to  follow  the  dictum  of  one  man, 
however  learned,  the  people  would  never  consent. 

The  style  of  language  of  a  people  must  and  will  be  decided  by  the 
people  themselves.  The  silent  influence  of  the  best  writers  of  the 
time  will  always  modify  the  fashion  of  expression  and  the  mode  of 
spelling ;  but  general  changes  must  ever  be  gradual,  and  a  long  time 
be  required  to  permeate  the  masses. 
The  duty  of  a  lexicographer  is  to  unfold  the  state  of  a  language 
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it  is  used  by  the  great  body  of  educated  men,  and  not  aooording  to 
the  &ncy  of  a  single  mind.  His  book  is  to  represent  what  exists, 
rather  than  what,  in  his  view,  onght  to  be.  And  herein,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  lies  the  diSereaoe  between  the  two  great  eompetitors  in  the  con- 
test referred  to.  One,  a  man  of  notions,  has  endeavored  —  unsup- 
ported by  a  great  majority  of  the  learned  or  by  current  usage  —  to 
foist  upon  the  world,  in  some  instances,  the  results  of  his  own  whims, 
sustained  at  times  by  very  inoonclusiYe  reasonings,  not  always  con- 
sistent ;  —  the  other,  has  given  us  a  representation  of  the  language 
as  found  in  written  and  in  oral  use  —  corroborating  his  own  impres- 
sions by  writers  most  worthy  of  confidence,  and  by  speakers  of  the 
purest  taste ;  in  pronunciation,  accent,  and  orthography,  giving  the 
various  authorities  in  their  order,  and  indicating  his  personal  prefer- 
ence mainly  by  placing  his  chosen  method  first. 

If  the  question  were  to  rest  on  this  view  alone,  there  could  hardly 
be  a  doubt  of  the  almost  universal  verdict.  But  perhaps  my  statement 
is  partial ;  possibly,  prejudice  may  mingle  its  influence  and  warp  my 
judgment  I,  however,  give  it  honestly,  with  no  personal  or  sinister 
purpose,  but  as  the  conclusion  at  which  I  have  arrived,  af\er  no 
inconsiderable  investigation  of  the  subject  for  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  and  all  the  experience  that  teaching  the  language  has  fur- 
nished during  that  period.  But  while  I  would  unhesitatingly  an- 
nounce my  preference  for  Worcester's  dictionaries  over  Webster's, 
because  I  find  in  them  the  evidence  of  the  most  careful,  elaborate,  and 
thorough  study  of  the  language,  the  most  impartial  report  of  its  pro- 
nunciation as  observed  in  the  most  reliable  public  speakers  of  learn- 
ing, taste,  and  experience ;  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  Dr.  Web- 
ster's are  worthy  of  a  place  on  the  desk  of  every  teacher,  and  in  the 
library  of  every  student  Not  because  of  their  etymological  state- 
ments—  these  are  sometimes  capricious;  not  because  of  any  sup- 
posed superiority  in  their  definitions ;  but  because  of  their  general 
completeness,  and  the  literary  curiosities  which  they  contain  —  as 
well  as  to  indicate  my  respect  for  a  man  who  acted  as  an  American 
pioneer  in  this  field  of  letters.  If  I  could  possess  but  one  dictionary, 
it  should  be  that  of  Worcester.  But,  in  conclusion,  permit  me  to 
say,  let  a  copy  of  the  best  edition  of  the  large  work  of  each  of  these 
authors  be  in  the  hands  of  every  one  who  has  an  interest  in  our 
noble  language,  especially  in  the  possession  of  every  teacher,  or 
on  the  shelves  of  the  school  library ;  let  the  volumes  be  frequently 
referred  to,  and  their  contents  carefully  noted,  that  the  reproach  of 
the  general  ignorance  of  our  mother  tongue  may  be  no  longer  a  dsi* 
graoe  to  our  people. 
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With  the  fum  of  moulding,  guiding,  and  governing  the  develop- 
^%3ent  of  the  expressive  faculties,  we  will  proceed  to  the  next  step  in 
^>iir  present  analysis,  whicli  is  to  consider, 

IlL  The  Tendsncv  or  Habit  of  Action,  in  the  Expressive  fac- 
ulties, AS  IT  IS  Manifested  in  Utterance. 

Utterance  an  Instinct, — When  we  contemplate  man  as  a  being  ca- 
{>able  of  education,  he  may,  for  our  immediate  purpose,  be  regarded 
<^  famished  by  his  Creator,  with  what  may  be  termed  the  apparatue 
of  expression,  in  the  gift  of  the  various  faculties  which  we  have  been 
hitherto  considering.     We  perceive  him  further  provided  with  an 
adequate  motive  powers  by  wliich  this  apparatus  is  propelled,  in  the 
involuntary  or  voluntary  action  of  feeling.     The  indication  next  to 
l)e  observed  by  the  educator,  as  the  suggestion  for  his  guidance,  in 
his  endeavors  to  cooperate  with  Nature's  tendency  to  development, 
is,  In  what  direction  does  the  action  of  the  expressive  faculties  nat- 
urally tend  9     What,  in  this  instance,  is  the  instinct  of  spontaneity  ? 
^hat,  under  the  guidance  of  his  own  inward  promptings,  does  the 
ehild  incline  to  do  or  to  become  ?     What  habit  or  attribute  of  char- 
acter does  he  thus  acquire  ?     The  answer  furnished  by  observation,  in 
this  case,  plainly  is, — Man,  as  a  sentient,  intellectual,  and  sympathizing 
being,  acting  under  the  primary  impulse  of  instinct,  and  without  any 
interference  of  human  culture,  obviously  inclines  to  Utterance,  (throw- 
ing himself  out^)  or,  in  other  words,  to  self-revelation^  as  an  ordained 
function  of  his  nature,  verifying  and  crowning  his  intelligence,  and 
constituting  him  a  social  and  moral  being,  capable  of  progress  and 
of  culture.     He  craves  and  finds  expression,  accordingly,  in  many  and 
various  forms :  he  makes  himself  felt  and  understood,  in  some  way  or 
other,  by  his  fellows.    Under  tlie  guidance  of  education,  he  but 
learns   to   do  this   more  definitely  and    successfully,  through   lan- 
guage and  expressive  art     From  a  sentient  and  intelligent,  he  devel- 
ops thus  into  a  communicadve  being, — the  result,  so  far,  of  the  com- 

Unation  of  nnoonsdous  and  voluntary  education,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
No. ».— [Vol.  Ill,  No.  2.]— 21 
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the  condition  and  the  pledge  of  subsequent  intellectual  and  moral 
progress. 

Bepresnan  a  Common  Error  of  Educational  Training, — ^The  at- 
tentive observation — not  to  say  the  systematic  study— -of  man,  to 
which  the  educator  and  teacher  should  ever  feel  himself  bound,  as  the 
only  security  for  the  intelligent  and  successful  discharge  of  his  duties, 
suggests,  at  this  stage  of  our  subject,  the  ^t,  that  a  prominent  fea- 
ture of  error,  in  the  too  prevalent  arbitrary  modes  of.  education,  has 
been  the  repression  rather  than  the  development  of  the  natural  desire 
of  utterance  in  childhood. 

From  the  very  first  steps  of  his  mental  and  moral  progress,  man  is 
not  a  merely  selfish  and  receptive  being.  He  longs  to  impart  his 
feelings,  and  to  communicate  his  observations :  he  wishes  to  give,  as  well 
as  to  receive :  he  feels  impelled  to  utter  himself  that  he  may  impart  and 
confer,  not  less  than  receive.  His  impulse,  as  a  sympathetic  one,  is 
unselfish,  generous,  noble.  When  the  child  exclaims  to  his  play- 
mate on  the  beauty  of  the  flower  which  they  see,  he  does  not  merely 
call  for  sympathy  in  the  delight  which  he  feels :  he  would,  by  his 
instinctive  expression  of  pleasure,  suggest  and  impart  that  delight. 

Utterance,  under  the  benign  guardianship  of  Nature,  as  its  Author's 
interpreter,  is  thus,  essentially  and  substantially,  a  moral  process,  not 
less  than  a  merely  sympathetic  and  intellectual  one.  Nor,  in  educa- 
tion, should  it  ever  be  forgotten  that,  by  the  Creator's  ordination, 
every  utterance  of  a  feeling  or  an  emotion,  gives  it  additional  strength 
and  life ;  and  that,  obeying  the  divinely  instituted  law  of  speech  and 
communication,  we  are  aiding  in  the  process  of  building  up,  day  by 
day,  and  hour  by  hour,  the  fabric  of  human  character. 

Arbitrary  education,  however,  is,  in  no  feature  of  its  meddling 
mismanagement  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  restriction,  the  reserve^ 
and  the  silence,  which  it  is  ever  so  prone  to  impose,  and  on  which  it 
is  so  apt  to  plume  itself,  with  reference  even  to  the  very  first  stages 
of  its  repellent  sway. 

The  five  years'  probationary  and  preparatory  silence  which  Pythag- 
oras is  said  to  have  exacted  of  his  disciples,  might  be  an  excellent 
discipline  for  mature  minds,  as  an  introduction  to  the  "  metaphysic 
bog  profound,"  into  which  he  meant  thereafter  to  plunge  them.  But 
one  of  the  first  and  most  urgent  wants  of  childhood  is  utterance. 
The  innocent  little  human  being  is  ever  thus  holding  out  his  petty 
link  in  the  golden  chain  which  binds  heart  to  heart,  mind  to  mind, 
and  man  to  God :  he  is  ever  ready  to  join  his  link  to  that  of  hh 
neighbor.  But  the  mechanical  educationist,  with  his  ^  look  at  your 
book,  and  not  at  me  T  frowns  the  infiint  volunteer  back  to  hia  aeat^ 
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to  his  individuality,  and  his  isolation ;  and  the  chain  by  which  the 
little  petitioner  for  sympathy  and  knowledge,  might  have  been  lifted 
with  the  conjoined  force  of  the  mental  world,  is  of  no  avail  to  him : 
his  link  of  connection  with  it  is  yet  detached.  His  turn  has  not  yet 
come,  in  the  great  game  of  opportunity ;  and  he  must  bide  his  time 
as  best  he  may. 

Appropriate  Training, — Under  the  unerring  and  genial  guidance 
of  the  mother,  the  child  is  not  perpetually  immured  within  doors,  or 
confined  to  one  spot,  or  fixed  in  one  posture :  he  is  allowed,  occasion* 
ally,  at  least,  to  behold  the  outward  world,  to  range  the  fields,  to 
walk  on  the  road,  to  observe  the  objects  around  him,  to  feel  their  at- 
tractive force,  to  admire  their  beauty,  to  wonder  and  to  inquire  about 
what  is  new  to  him,  to  utter  his  exclamations  of  pleasure,  to  examine, 
and  to  name  whatever  strikes  his  attention.  He  thus  enjoys  his  own 
nature  in  the  free  exercise  of  his  faculties ;  he  is  consciously  progress- 
ive in  intelligence  and  in  speech,  as  in  feeling,  and,  so  far,  is  effectually 
and  successfully  preparing  to  become,  in  due  season,  eloquently  ex- 
pressive. 

Disadvantctges  of  City  JEducation. — The  worst,  perhaps,  of  all  the 
many  evils  attending  the  supposed  necessity  of  congregating  in  cities, 
and  adopting  artificial  modes  of  life,  is  one  but  little  thought  of. 
The  parent  who  relinquishes  his  rural  home  in  the  open  village  street 
or  in  the  field,  flatters  himself,  perhaps,  that  he  is  securing  better  edu- 
cational advantages  for  his  children,  when  he  takes  up  his  abode  in 
one  of  the  confined  dwellings  of  the  close-crowded  city.  He  may 
find,  by  the  exchange,  a  teacher  more  expert  in  turning  the  machin- 
ery of  instruction,  and  a  more  ample  supply  of  the  learning  to  be  had 
from  books.  But  the  nobler,  the  truly  liberal  part  of  his  childrens' 
education,  he  has  foregone  forever.  The  free  scope,  the  pure,  bracing 
wr,  the  rich  variety  of  nature, — the  healthful  influence  of  these  on 
the  growing  frame  and  the  expanding  mind,  on  the  susceptible  heart, 
on  the  plastic  imagination,  on  the  whole  soul  and  character ;  these 
are  sacrificed,  and  with  them,  the  best  capabilities  of  culture. 

Educational  Benefits  of  Rural  Life. — In  no  respect  are  the  losses 
just  mentioned  greater  than  in  regard  to  the  part  of  education  which 
we  are  now  contemplating.  To  the  child  reared  in  the  freedom  and 
the  beauty  of  nature,  everything  around  him  becomes  a  language, 
expressing  the  happiness  which  he  unconsciously  enjoys.  His  vocab- 
ulary is  furnished  in  the  forms,  the  colors,  the  life,  the  sounds  and  mo- 
tion, amid  which  he  finds  himself.  The  half-conscious  awe  which  he 
feels,  under  the  deep  shade  and  the  sweeping  boughs  of  the  great 
elm,  through  which  he  looks  up,  with  a  pleasing  dread  and  wonder 
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to  the  OTer-arcluDg  sky,  the  heautifiil  wild-flower  which  waves  and 
nods  to  him  as  he  passes,  the  hiook  which  runs  bubbling  and  gar- 
gling  through  the  meadow,  the  majesty  of  the  flowing  riTer,  the  roar- 
ing of  the  winter  wind  through  the  bare  trees,  the  whirling  of  the 
snow-flakes,  the  glittering  garment  of  the  ice-storm,  the  opening  of 
the  spring  buds,  the  fluttering  of  the  summer  leaves,  and  the  sailing 
of  the  faUing  leaf  in  autunm,  the  enlivening  voices  of  the  domestic 
animals,  the  entrancing  music  of  the  birds; — these,  and  a  thousand 
other  unpaid  teachers,  have  all  been  training  him  in  a  language  true, 
copious,  perfect,  and  inspiringy—compared  to  which,  book-leaming  is 
but  as  the  dry  husk  to  the  rich  nutritious  grain. 

Genial  Culture, — ^To  fiivor  and  cherish,  not  to  check,  utterance— 
to  elicit,  not  to  repress  expression, — to  multiply,  and  deepen,  and  ex- 
pand, and  fill,  not  to  dry  up,  the  sources  and  reservoirs  <^  language ; — 
these  are  the  true  offices  of  education.  The  cultivation  of  the  young 
mind,  taking  a  suggestive  hint  from  the  cultivation  of  the  young  tree, 
should  allow  a  liberal  scope  of  nutrition,  of  growth  and  expansioo, 
before  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  pruning  knife.  A  large  part  of  early 
education  should  consist  in  conversation,  in  which  the  pupil  should 
freely  partake,  as  the  natural  means  of  acquiring  accuracy  and  ex- 
pertness,  as  well  as  freedom,  in  expression.  The  tendency  to  wiipb 
and  to  draw,  should  have  frill  scope  and  ample  encouragement  Gaie 
should  be  taken  to  render  interesting  and  attractive  every  form  o£ 
exercise  by  which  the  student  may  ultimately  attain  to  the  freoi  ft»r- 
cible,  and  correct  expression  of  thought  To  the  various  modes  o£ 
securing  such  fruits  of  culture,  in  detail,  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
advert  in  the  sequeL 

IV.    Result  of  thb  Action  of  thb  Exprbssivs  Faoultibs: — 

Communication. 

Tlie  Power  of  Communieation. — ^In  the  previous  stages  of  our 
present  inquiries,  we  have  been  occupied  with  the  ekusifieaticn  of  the 
powers  of  expression,  their  springs  of  action^  and  the  habitual  ten- 
dency and  direction  of  their  current,  under  the  guidance  of  unassisted 
nature  and  of  education.  The  next  step  in  the  progress  of  investiga- 
tion preliminary  and  introductory  to  the  actual  work  of  express  cul- 
ture, is  the  consideration  of  the  Results  at  which,  whether  by  the 
law  of  natural  development  or  that  of  educational  cultivation,  the 
human  being  arrives,  in  consequence  of  the  exercise  of  his  powers  of 
expression. 

The  immediate  result  of  utterance  is  Ck>mmunicat]oii, — ^the  impar- 
tation  and  interchange  of  sympathy  or  sentiihent,  by  which  man  in* 
spires  his  fellow  man  with  the  same  feeling,  aflfoctiony  emotMrn, 
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thought,  or  aentinient,  which  actuates  himself;  and  which,  as  the  cir- 
cle of  kindred  minds  is  enlarged  by  the  aggregation  of  numbers,  ex- 
tends his  personal  mood  or  mental  condition  throughout  the  sphere 
of  the  community  of  which  he  is  a  member. 

IfUelUetucU  and  Moral  Effects  of  Communication, — ^The  views^ 
the  will,  and  the  power  of  an  individual,  acquire,  through  communi- 
cation, an  ascendency,  it  may  be,  over  a  nation,  or  even  over  the 
whole  civilized  race,  for  successive  ages ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  intellectual  acquisitions,  the  moral  and  spiritual  attainments,  the 
sympathies  and  the  accumulated  resources  of  nations  and  of  ages, 
may  be  brought  to  the  aid  of  the  individual,  through  the  magio 
power  of  language. 

For  good  or  for  evil,  man's  power  of  communication  with  his  fel- 
lows, gives  to  the  aggregated  multitudes  of  a  whole  people,  or  even 
of  the  race,  the  unity  of  purpose,  the  singleness  of  aim,  the  direct- 
ness, the  personal  efficiency,  the  ease  and  the  certainty  of  action  of  a 
single  agent ;  while  it  equally  arms  the  individual  with  the  intellect- 
ual, the  physical,  and  the  moral  force  of  millions.  The  sage,  the 
orator,  the  poet,  the  artist,  the  statesman,  the  warrior,  thus  become 
the  recognized  representatives  of  a  people  or  of  mankind,  to  whom 
conununities  and  nations  bow  in  submission  or  in  homage,  and  to 
whose  ascendant  genius  they  render  the  tribute  of  heart  and  hand, 
of  treasure,  or  of  life.  Thus,  too,  the  youth,  in  his  studious  endeav- 
ois  to  advance  his  intellectual  and  moral  condition,  has  the  aid  arising 
from  the  experience,  the  counsels,  the  guidance,  and  the  sympathies 
of  the  intelligent  and  the  virtuous  of  every  age  and  nation  which 
possesses  an  accessible  record  of  its  progress ;  and  the  student  whose 
days  have  been  spent  in  strictest  seclusion  and  unremitting  investiga- 
tion, enjoys  the  assurance  that  the  fruits  of  his  solitary  research  and 
strenuous  application  shall  be  gathered  not  by  himself  alone,  but  by 
whatever  enlightened  and  sympathizing  minds,  throughout  the 
world,  and  in  all  subsequent  time,  shall  come  within  his  sphere  of 
communication  by  living  voice  or  written  word. 

Value  of  Communication, — Communication,  as  the  boon  of  lan- 
guage, is  not  to  be  measured  by  its  immediate  results  merely,  as  a 
telegraphic  convenience  for  the  impartation  of  feeling  or  the  convey- 
ance of  thought, — great  as  its  uses,  in  this  relation,  are  to  the  whole 
race.  Language  is  the  vehicle  of  all  knowledge.  Like  the  noble 
ship,  costly  and  valuable  in  itself,  but  yet  more  valuable  in  the  treas- 
ure with  which  it  is  fraught,  it  comes  laden  with  the  accumulations 
of  countless  minds  and  boundless  wealth.  To  measure  its  full  value, 
we  should  have  to  compute  the  number  and  the  worth  of  every 
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acquisition  which  the  mind  has  garnered  up  in  the  records  of  every 
department  of  science  and  literature,  and  thus  rendered  capable  of 
conveyance  from  man .  to  man,  and  from  generation  to  generation, 
throughout  the  world. 

V.     Educational  Processes  for  the  Cultivation  of  the  Ex- 
pressive Faculties. 

These  may  be  classed  under  the  following  heads:  The  Attentive 
Observation  and  the  Love  of  Nature ;  the  Study  and  the  Practice  of 
Art ;  the  Study  of  Language ;  the  Practice  of  Exerdses  in  Oral  and 
Written  Expression. 

Omissions  and  Defects  in  Modes  of  Culture. — Language, 
— ^The  plan  of  education  generally  adopted  for  the  exercise  and  disci- 
pline of  the  expressive  faculties,  indicates  little  philosophical  design, 
logical  consistency,  generous  spirit,  or  liberal  scope,  in  the  course 
which  it  prescribes.  It  is  founded  on  views  too  narrow  and  exclu- 
sive ;  and  its  execution  has  been  too  mechanical.  The  mother's  and 
the  teacher's  eye  has  been  fastened  too  exclusively  on  the  facts  of 
language  alone,  as  so  many  detached  points  to  be  mastered  in  detuL 
Hence  the  injury  sometimes  done  to  the  organs  of  speech,  by  prema- 
ture attempts  to  conquer  some  of  the  difficulties  of  articulation,  in  the 
mother's  zeal  for  the  precocious  development  of  the  faculties  of  her 
child;  and  hence,  also,  the  mechanical  and  arbitrary  processes  of 
alphabetic  training,  in  its  customary  forms.  The  eager  desire  for  im- 
mediate definite  results,  has  caused  the  teacher,  too  generally,  to  over- 
look the  great  facts  that  language  is  but  one  of  the  forms  in  which 
the  expressive  faculties  are  exerted,  or  in  which  expressive  power  is 
to  be  developed,  and  that  the  successful  cultivation  of  language  is  in- 
separable from  due  exercise  in  all  the  kindred  forms  of  expression  to 
which  the  mind  naturally  tends. 

The  general  plan  of  education  is  limited  to  instruction  and  prac- 
tice in  the  oral  and  written  forms  of  language,  in  the  school  rou- 
tine of  reading  and  grammar^  and  what  is  termed  composition. 
The  forms  of  exercise  and  the  methods  of  training,  also,  in  these  de- 
partments of  education,  have  too  generally  been  literal  and  mechan- 
ical ;  and  the  poverty  and  imperfection  of  the  results  have  betrayed 
the  defects  of  the  plan  which  prescribed  them. 

Methods  too  excltisively  Passive  and  Receptive, — ^The  great  im- 
portance of  a  full  and  generous  development  of  the  whole  mental  con- 
stitution, as  indispensable  to  the  right  action  of  any  of  its  elements, 
having  been  overlooked  in  the  plan  of  education,  due  allowance  has 
too  seldom  been  made,  in  the  training  of  the  mind,  for  the  adequate 
exercise  and  discipline  of  the  active  nature  and  of  the  expressive 
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powers  of  the  human  being.  The  general  prescription  of  the  pro- 
eeases  of  instruction,  has  evidently  been  directed  to  the  receptive  ao- 
tioD  of  the  understanding  and  the  impleting  of  the  memory.  The 
mind  of  the  pupil  has  been  too  uniformly  kept  in  a  comparatively 
passive  condition.  He  has  not  been  permitted  and  invited  to  use  suf- 
ficiently even  those  materials  of  expression  which  he  has,  from  the 
earliest  steps  of  his  progress,  in  the  routine  of  education,  been  so 
laboriously  employed  in  accumulating.  Expression,  neglected  in 
early  training,  becomes  difficult  in  later  stages ;  and  conscious  failure 
incurred  in  attempting  it,  renders  it  distasteful.  Effort,  under  such 
drcumstancee,  is  reluctantly  made,  frequently  intermitted,  and  ere 
long  discontinued. 

Neglect  of  our  own  Language, — No  remark  is  more  common 
or  more  true,  than  that  even  our  highest  and  best  courses  of  cul- 
ture do  not  result  in  furnishing  accomplished  men,  as  regards  the 
actual  use,  in  speech  or  writing,  of  our  own  language.  Ample  time, 
comparatively,  is  usually  allowed  for  the  study  of  the  ancient  lan- 
guages, and  even  for  that  of  some  of  the  modern  ;  but  little  is  ex- 
pressly assigned  for  the  thorough  acquisition  of  our  own,  which,  to 
ensure  to  the  student  a  perfect  command  of  it,  should  be  the  ground- 
work of  daily  exercises,  thoughtfully  planned  and  carefully  executedi 
from  the  first  steps  in  education  onward  to  the  last  day  of  professional 
preparation  for  the  business  of  life. 

Faults  of  Unconscious  Teaching. — Some  of  the  many  causes  of 
imperfect  teaching,  in  the  department  of  language,  may  be  found  in 
the  fact,  that  the  true  nature  and  actual  character  of  early  training 
are  not  recognized  by  those  whose  office  it  is  to  superintend  the  first 
steps  of  childhood  in  the  path  of  development.  The  mother  and  the 
primary  teacher  too  often  overlook  the  vast  influence  of  example^ 
which,  to  the  imitative  nature  of  childhood,  always  becomes  a  model. 
Hence  the  imperfect  articulation,  incorrect  pronunciation,  mechanical 
monotony,  and  lifeless  tone,  which  are  so  generally  prevalent  in 
school  reading.  These  faults  are,  too  often,  faithful  copies  of  the 
stvle  which  the  ear  of  the  young  learner  has  unconsciously  caught 
from  his  mother,  his  teacher,  or  his  class-mates,  and  which  habit 
rivets  on  his  voice,  for  life. 

Error  in  Alphabetic  Instruction. — The  mechanical  manner  in 
which  the  child^s  first  lessons  in  reading  are  sometimes  conducted, 
is  another  cause  of  failure,  in  the  department  of  instruction  to  which 
we  now  refer.  In  many  schools,  the  young  pupil  never  has  his  at- 
tention called,  definitely  or  consciously,  to  the  fact  that  the  letters  <^ 
the  alphabet  are  phonetic  characters,  the  whole  value  of  which  con- 
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sists  in  the  iounds  which  they  represent :  in  many,  he  may  pass 
through  the  whole  course  of  instruction  without  being  once  called  to 
practice  the  constituent  elementary  sounds  of  his  own  language :  in 
very  many,  there  is  no  attempt  made  to  exercise  and  develop,  modify, 
or  cultivate,  in  any  form,  the  voice  itself.  Hence  the  prevalence  of 
the  errors  which  have  been  already  mentioned  as  fruits  of  uncon- 
scious imitation,  and  which  careful,  early  cultivation  can  alone  pre- 
vent. 

Neglect  of  the  Meaning  of  Words, — An  obvious  defect  in  preva- 
lent modes  of  education,  as  regards  adequate  preparation  for  the  free 
and  correct  use  of  our  native  language,  is  the  yet  too  common  neg- 
lect of  early  and  progressive  etymological  training  in  the  analysis  of 
words,  and  the  tracing  of  the  significant  value  of  their  component 
syllables,  so  as  to  ascertain  and  fix  in  the  mind  their  exact  meaning 
and  full  power,  and  to  follow  their  transitions  from  a  primary  to  a 
secondary  sense,  or  from  one  which  is  figurative  and  imaginative  to 
one  which  is  purely  intellectual  or  merely  practical.  It  is  such  inti- 
mate knowledge,  and  such  only, — the  fruit  of  daily  exercise  and  careful 
training, — that  can  give,  at  length,  to  the  mature  scholar,  or  the  pro- 
fessional speaker,  that  mastery  of  words,  which  now  so  often,  when 
almost  too  late,  he  feels  that  he  needs  for  the  full  and  perfect  express- 
ion of  his  thoughts. 

Defective  Forms  of  Heading  Exercises, — A  common  and  marked 
&ilure  of  education,  as  regards  the  course  of  instruction  in  reading, 
is  partly  attributable  to  the  cause  last  mentioned, — the  unintelligent 
enunciation  of  words, — but  largely,  also,  to  the  mechanical  perusal  and 
unmeaning  pronunciation  of  sentences,  as  merely  so  many  successions  of 
audible  sounds.  Such  exercises  deaden  rather  than  enliven  the  powers 
of  expression,  as  they  blunt  rather  than  sharpen  the  understanding,  for 
the  intelligent  conception  of  meaning.  Yet,  in  not  a  few  schools  is  it 
the  fact,  that  even  quite  young  pupils  are  never  asked,  in  performing  a 
reading  exercise,  to  point  out,  previous  to  the  pronouncing  of  a  sen- 
tence, those  words  in  it  which  are  most  significant  or  expressive,  and 
accordingly  require  that  special  force  or  turn  of  utterance,  which 
alone  can  render  them  emphatic^  so  as  to  convey  their  full  sense,  or 
bring  out  the  whole  sentiment  which  the  sentence  was  framed  to  ex- 
press. A  similar  neglect  is  too  prevalent  as  regards  the  eflTect  of 
proper  pauses  in  reading,  which  should  always  suggest  to  the  ear  an 
intelligent  analysis  of  a  sentence  into  its  constituent  portions  of  sense, 
not,  as  is  very  frequently  the  case,  a  mechanical  analysis,  servilely 
following  the  grammatical  punctuation  with  measured  uniformity  of 
utterance,  whatever  be  the  depth  of  thought,  or  the  force  of  feeling, 
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implied  in  the  kngiuge  of  the  oompotition.  Ab  the  syntactical  pano- 
tnatioD,  although  it  may  ofteQ  coincide  with  the  ezpresaive  and  signifi- 
cant rhetorical  pausing,  does  not  necessarily  do  so,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  aometimes  directly  at  variance  with  it,  the  effect  of  uniformly 
following  the  points,  must,  in  such  cases,  be  a  positive  hindrance  rath- 
er than  a  help  to  intelligible  or  appropriate  reading,  as  an  exerdae 
of  T(»ce.  The  uttsrance  <^  the  common  phrases,  ^  Yes,  sir,"  or  *^No, 
sir,"  will  ftimiah  sufiScient  illustration  here.  The  comma  preceding 
the  word  *^  air,"  is  due  to  the  eye,  on  the  score  of  syntax,  but  not  to 
the  ear  or  the  voice,  on  that  of  sense. 

It  ia  in  the  audible  reading  of  poetry^  however,  that  the  defects  of 
current  education  are  most  strikingly  exhibited,  as  regards  the  d»oi- 
pline  of  the  expressive  faculties.  Poetry,  jis  the  language  of  imag- 
ination and  feeling,  speaking  to  the  heart,  properly  requires  a  mode 
of  reading  obviously  quite  difierent  from  that  of  the  usual  forms  of 
plain  didactic  prose,  addressed  to  the  understanding  merely.  The 
^rord-pioturea  of  the  poet  paint  their  imagery  on  the  imagination ;  the 
intellect  interprets  their  forms ;  the  heart  beats  in  response  to  the 
graphic  delineation ;  and  the  voice  gives  expression  to  a  correspon- 
dent melody  of  tone,  while  it  utters  the  words  of  the  verse.  To  read 
poetry  aright,  therefore,  implies  the  poet's  inspiration,  imparted  to 
the  aonl  and  voice  of  the  reader, — an  exalted  state  of  imagination,  a 
ajrmpathetic  vividness  of  feeling,  unconscious  quickness  and  acutencM 
of  intellectual  conception,  a  plastic  voice  and  expressive  tone.  An 
lippropriate  course  of  preparatory  discipline  of  feeling  and  imagina- 
tion, is  obviously,  then,  as  indispensable  to  poetic  utterance,  as  the 
right  understanding  of  the  intellectual  sense  of  a  sentence,  is  to  the 
ordinary  reading  of  prose.  For  this  purpose,  every  grand  or  beauti- 
ful form  of  nature  or  of  expressive  art  to  which  he  can  resort,  with  a 
view  to  give  susceptibility  to  feeling  and  imagination  or  pleasure  to 
taate,  now  becomes,  in  the  hands  of  the  intelligent  teacher,  an  instm- 
xnent  of  power,  to  aid  him  in  the  processes  of  culture.  Now  is  the 
time  when  he  feels  how  deeply  he  must  ever  be  indebted  to  the  vivi- 
fying influence  of  muric,  painting,  and  sculpture,  and  every  chaste 
form  of  decorative  art,  as  the  effective  means  of  opening  the  eye  of 
the  soul  to  the  vision  of  grandeur  or  of  beauty,  firing  the  heart  with 
the  ardor  of  inspiration,  touching  it  with  the  sense  of  tendemeaa 
and  love,  and  refining  the  taste  by  the  display  of  true  elegance  and 


The  dry,  prosaic,  lifeless  style. in  which  poetry  is  too  generally  read 
in  our  schools,  is  more  injurious  than  beneficial,  not  merely  to  the  &o- 
ulties  more  immediately  concerned  in  the  conception  or  utterance  of 
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poetic  compofiitioD,  but  to  the  action  and  influence  of  all  those  pow- 
ers, mental  and  moral,  which  tend  to  elevate  and  refine  the  soul,  and 
mould  the  character  to  the  highest  forms  of  excellence.  There  is 
something  akin  to  the  barrenness  of  spirit  with  which  the  sceptic  pe- 
ruses a  page  of  sacred  scripture,  in  the  utterly  mechanical  manner  in 
which  the  well -drilled  pupil  in  mathematics  or  in  grammar,  is  some- 
times permitted  to  read  strains  of  the  purest  poetry,  embodying  the 
sublimest  sentiments,  and  calling  for  tones  of  the  deepest  and  most 
vivid  emotion,  or  even  of  the  most  exalted  passion. 

The  general  neglect  of  appropriate  means  for  cherishing  sensibility 
and  cultivating  taste,  in  the  relation  now  referred  to,  is  the  more  to 
be  regretted  that  it  prevails  most  in  that  form  of  educaUon  and  in 
that  class  of  schools  in  which  it  tells  with  the  deepest  effect : — ^I  refer 
to  our  common  modes  of  mental  cultivation,  and  to  those  seminaries 
in  which  the  mass  of  our  people  are  trained.  The  recuperative  influ- 
ences of  classical  culture,  in  our  higher  literary  institutions,  does 
something  to  redeem,  in  this  respect,  the  omissions  and  the  defects  of 
earlier  training.  But  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that,  even  in  our  boast- 
ed New  England  education,  as  generally  conducted,  the  young  who 
are  to  receive  no  such  remedial  aid  for  disproportioned  and  defective 
cultivation,  close  their  school  course  without  the  bene6t  of  a  single 
effort,  on  the  part  of  instructors,  to  render  tlieir  pupils  capable  of  ap- 
preciating or  expressing  the  sentiments  embodied  in  the  best  passages 
of  our  own  literature  and  that  of  the  parent  land, — a  literature  which 
contains  confessedly  more  of  the  inspiring  elements  of  pure  morality 
and  noble  character,  as  well  as  genuine  beauty,  than  any  that  has  yet 
appeared  on  earth;  not  excepting  even  the  model  languages  of 
classic  antiquity. 

Instruction  in  Grammar, — It  is  but  of  late  that  those  who  pre- 
scribe the  forms  of  education  or  the  modes  of  instruction,  have  fur- 
nished the  working  teacher  with  the  means  of  rational  and  philosophic 
training  for  his  pupils,  in  another  department  of  culture  professedly 
occupied  with  the  discipline  of  the  expressive  faculties,  but,  in  past 
years,  so  formally  conducted,  for  the  most  part,  as  to  embarrass  and 
retard  rather  than  aid  the  progress  of  development.  A  great  change, 
unquestionably,  has  taken  place  in  the  character  of  text-books  on 
Grammar ;  and  in  this  branch  of  instruction  we  have  recently  been 
provided  with  valuable  facilities  for  improvement,  in  several  excellent 
treatises,  well  suited  to  the  true  uses  of  a  text-book, — not  a  synthetic 
synopsis  of  the  science  as  it  lies  in  the  mind  of  the  consummate  gram- 
marian, bui  a  gradually  progressive  and  practical  presentation  of  the 
subject,  from  its  simplest  elements  upward,  in  a  course,  at  the  same 
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time,  80  strictly  logical,  that  every  step  leada,  by  a  law  of  thought,  to 
another,  and  so  thoroughly  practical,  that, — to  use  the  not  inapt 
expression  of  a  (German    instructor  visiting  one  of  our  American 
schools, — the  pupil  is  made,  at  every  step,  to  *^  experience  grammar." 
Drfeetive  Methods, — Still,  too  many  of  our  teachers  cling  to  the 
narrow  practice  of  following,  in  every  grammar  lesson,  the  order  of  a 
synthetic  text-book,  in  which  the  subject  is  admirably  arranged  for  a 
systematic  and  philosophic  review  of  the  science,  but  by  no  means 
for  the  successive  steps  of  progress  to  the  young  mind  commencing 
the  study  of  it.    The  method  of  such  text-books  is  precisely  that 
^hich  must  be  inverted  in  all  true,  living,  oral  instruction,  or  in  any 
rational  attempt  to  introduce  a  learner  to  a  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
and  to  guide  him  in  his  first  endeavors  to  reduce  it  to  practice  in  illus- 
trative forms  of  exercise.     The  logic  of  instruction  requires  that  the 
"whole  science  of  grammar  should  be  first  subjected  to  a  rigorous  an- 
tdytU  in  the  teacher's  own  mind,  that  its  elements  may  be  exhibited 
individually  and  successively  to  that  of  the  pupil,  and  so  become  the 
groundwork  of  his  inductive  and  intelligent  progress  from  the  recog- 
nition of  £acts  to  that  of  principles  and  laws.     The  practical  part  of 
the  instructor's  business,  requires,  in  this,  as  in  all  other  branches,  a 
strict  compliance  with  the  rule  of  presenting  one  element  only  at  a 
time,  bui  in  such  succession  as  to  develop  the  whole  subject  in  easy 
steps  of  connected  progress,— each  perfectly  understood  and  thor- 
oughly exemplified ;  nothing  assumed,  but  everything  proved ;  noth- 
ing merely  defined  without  being  reduced  to  practice. 

The  Practice  of  Composition, — Till  very  recently,  in  comparison, 
no  branch  of  education  connected  so  immediately  with 'the  discipline 
of  the  expressive  feuiulties,  has  been  more  faultily  conducted  than 
this.  Without  waiting  for  the  development  and  efficient  action  of 
the  reflective  faculties,  or  the  power  of  abstract  conception  and  gen- 
eral thought,  the  teacher,  when  he  has  conducted  his  pupils  through 
a  very  imperfect  course  of  grammar  and  mechanical  **  parsing/'  and, 
perhaps,  a  little  technical  rhetoric,  proceeds  to  prescribe  a  task  in  com- 
position, on  some  general  theme  requiring  the  thoughts  of  a  mature 
and  capacious  mind,  besides  the  command  of  a  skillful  pen,  for  its 
proper  treatment 

Results  of  Defective  Methods  of  Teaching, — Called  thus,  without 
means,  to  perform  a  task  which  leads  him  entirely  away  from  the  re- 
gion in  which  his  mind  naturally  and  habitually  works,— the  concrete 
world  of  actual  observation  and  of  clear  conception  or  conscious  feel- 
ing,— the  pupil  finds  himself  unable  to  do  what  is  required  of  him  as 
a  personal  efifort    In  these  circumstances,  if  he  does  not  actually 
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shirk  the  task  imposed  on  him,  he  has  no  resort  but  to  repeat  the 
commonplace  thoughts  and  sajrings  of  others,  in  vhich  he  feek  no 
interest,  and  which,  to  his  consciousness,  have  no  truth.  The  precious 
moments  of  youth  are  thus  worse  than  wasted ;  the  expressive  fiocul- 
ties  are  withered  and  dried  up;  and  education,  thus  misdirected, 
destroys  the  powers  which  it  was  employed  to  cherish. 

Advantages  of  Seasonable  Training, — ^Teachers  who  take  the  pains 
to  observe  well,  know  that  there  is  a  stage  in  the  life  of  childhood, 
when  expression  is  a  spontaneous  tendency  and  a  delight, — when  to 
construct  a  sentence  on  his  slate,  or  pencil  a  little  note  on  paper,  is  to 
the  miniature  ^  ambitious  student,^'  a  conscious  achievement  and  a 
triumph  of  power.  Then  is  the  happy  moment  for  beginning  the 
work  of  practice,  which,  if  neglected  at  that  stage,  will  never  be 
easily,  naturally,  or  eflfectively  done  afterward.  The  attempt  may  be 
made  at  a  later  period,  under  the  influence  of  a  sense  of  duty,  or  a 
feeling  of  shame,  or  the  consciousness  of  compulsion.  But,  by  this  time, 
the  plastic  suppleness  and  pliancy  of  the  mind  is  gone;  and  the  whole 
endeavor  proves  an  afiair  of  difficulty  and  dislike.  The  teacher's  pol- 
icy is  never  to  let  the  moment  come  when  composition,  whether  in 
the  form  of  note  or  letter,  or  narrative,  or  description,  is  felt  to  be 
anything  else  than  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege.  The  expression  of  sen- 
timent, and  the  argument  for  an  opinion,  will  then,  become  as  ^asy, 
as  natural,  and  as  pleasurable  employment,  as  the  first  steps  of  con- 
scious progress,  in  the  penning  of  a  juvenile  note  or  letter. 

Rhetoric, — The  great  defect  in  conducting  this  branch  of  educa- 
tion,— a  defect  which  is  still  very  prevalent, — consists  in  the  fact  that 
the  study  of  it  is  so  much  a  matter  of  theoretic  speculation  on  prin- 
ciples of  taste,  oris  limited  to  the  mere  committing  of  rules  to  mem- 
ory. Rhetoric,  to  become  a  useful  branch  of  modem  education, 
should  embrace  a  gradually  progressive  course  of  exercises,  embody- 
ing successively  the  facts  of  language,  in  the  use  of  words  and  the 
construction  of  sentences ;  it  should  include  the  practice  of  daily 
writing,  for  successive  years ;  frequent  exercises  in  the  logical  arrang- 
ing of  thought  for  the  purposes  of  expression,  and  the  adapting  of 
the  forms  and  character  of  expression  to  thought ;  and  it  should  be 
accompanied  by  the  close  study  and  critical  analysis  of  the  works  of 
distinguished  writers,  with  a  view  to  acquire  a  perfect  mastery  over 
every  form  of  style. 

Elocution :  Errors  in  Modes  of  Instruction, — Few  branches  of 
education  are  so  little  understood  or  rightly  practiced  as  this.  We 
have,  in  our  current  modes  of  instruction,  little  choice  between  the 
faults  of  style  arising  from  what  the  indolent  incline  to  term  ^a 
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generous  neglocV'  through  fear  of  *'  spoiling  ^'  what  thej  claim  as 
**  natore,"  and  those  £eui1(6,  on  the  other  hand,  which  are  attributable 
to  literal  and  mechanical  modes  of  cultivation,  and  consist  in  the  ob- 
trusion of  arbitrary  details  and  artificial  forms.  Hence  the  results 
^hich  characterize  the  one,  in  the  gross  errors  of  slovenly  and  low 
l^abit,  coarse  and  diagusting  manner,  uncouth  effect,  bawling  vehe- 
mence, and  gesticulating  violence,  of  what  is  sometimes  dignified 
^vnth  the  name  of  ^  popular  oratory ;"  and  hence  the  opposite  traits  of 
finical  taste^^afifected  elegance,  false  refinement,  and  studied  contri- 
irances  of  effect,  which  belong  to  perverted  culture. 

Error*  in  Theory, — With  the  advocates  of  neglect,  the  true  teach- 
er, aa  a  believer  in  the.  value  of  cultivation,  can  have  little  sympathy, 
further  than  in  the  condemnation  of  false  and  artificial  manner.     Neg- 
lect of  culture,  he  knows  well,  produces,  in  regard  to  all  expressive 
Skitf  the  same  obvious  faults  of  rawness  and  inappropriateness,  awk- 
vrardness  and  error.    It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  the 
language  of  some  eminent  writers,  in  their  anxiety  to  protest  against 
the  errors  of  mechanical  and  literal  training,  gives  countenance  to 
the  claims  of  ignorance  on  this  subject,  and  seems  to  sanction  the 
litter  neglect  of  <;ultivation.    Prominent  among  these  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  we  find  an  authority  otherwise  so  justly  eminent  as  Dr. 
^hately,  whose  own  brilliant  talents  and  ready  power  of  expression, 
ibrhile  they  tend  to  give  him  an  &<icendency  over  the  minds  of  stu- 
dents and  teachers,  are  perhaps  the  very  circumstances  which  dis- 
<^ualify  him  to  form  a  true  judgment  on  the  modes  of  cultivation 
l>est  adapted  to  the  great  majority  of  minds  which  fall  under  the  care 
of  the  teacher,  in  the  common  routine  of  education.    The  error, — if 
one  may  be  pardoned  the  term, — by  which  ingenious  minds  are,  on 
this  subject  somedroes  entirely  misled  by  superficial  observation  and 
liasty  conclusions,  is  that  of  overlooking  the  great  fact  that,  in  the 
cultivation  of  any  branch  of  expressive  art,  education  is  properly 
charged  with  a  double  duty, — that  of  aiding,  by  every  favoring  influ- 
ence, the  inward  power  of  conception,  and  that  of  watching  over  the 
outward  form  of  expression.     In  the  former  function,  education  is 
spiritual,  genial,  inspiring,  intellectual,  in  its  suggestions :  in  the  latter, 
its  office  is  formative  and  exterior ;  it  watches,  with  the  nicety  of  a 
musician's  ear  and  a  painter's  eye,  over  every  point  of  detail,  and  as- 
siduously trains  every  organ  of  the  pupil  to  exactness,  as  the  law  of 
truth,  extending  to  the  minutest  effect  of  vocal  utterance  and  visible 
action.    True  culture,  in  this  relation,  aims  at  a  perfect  result,  and 
descends,  therefore,  to  the  moulding  of  every  detail 
The  neeeeeary  Union  of  Theory  and  Practice  in  TVocAmy.— It  is 
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a  great  error  to  sappoee  that,  in  doing  its  practical  work,  edncation 
must  do  it  in  a  narrow  and  servile  spirit,  or  in  a  merely  mechanical 
form.  Genuine  instruction,  in  its  minutest  direction,  recognizes  and 
impresses  a  principle  which  prompts  the  preference  of  one  form  of 
expression  to  another ;  and  it  takes  care  to  deepen  the  impression  of 
the  principle  by  means  of  the  associated  art  in  practice.  Faithful 
teaching  must  alwa3rs  extend  to  details.  There  is  no  slighting  or 
sloveninor  in  its  work.  The  difference  between  true  and  false  instrue- 
tion,  in  all  art,  is  simply  this :  the  former  in  prescribing;  a  rule,  refers 
to  the  parent  principle  from  which  it  is  derived,  and  thus  makes 
instruction  logical ;  the  latter  lays  down  the  rule  as  a  detached  and 
arbitrary  fact  of  mere  inculcation,  and  thus  renders  instruction  em- 
pirical  and  mechanical.  The  skillful  teacher  knows  how,  in  inculca- 
ting the  closest  application  to  detail,  to  keep  the  mind  intent  on  the 
principle  which  suggests  it.  No  error  in  educational  training  can  be 
greater  than  that  of  shrinking  from  or  shunning  particulars,  under 
the  plea  of  generalizing.  In  all  matters  of  expressive  art,  principle 
must  be  developed  and  applied  in  practice. 

Necessity  of  Detail, — ^The  right  expression  of  a  sentiment  by 
voice  and  action,  like  every  other  external  act  of  mind  and  organ, 
has  necessarily  a  mode  and  a  form,  coextensive  with  the  words  in 
which  it  is  embodied  ;  and  neither  teacher  nor  student  can  afford  to 
dispense  with  one  element  of  the  true  effect  The  attention,  there- 
fore, must  be  directed  to  the  study  and  observation,  "  analytically,  of 
the  emphasis,  tones,  pauses,  <fec.,"  unless  we  are  willing  to  neglect  the 
proper  effect  of  these  on  speech.  If  we  can  not  communicate  senti- 
ment without  a  due  observance  of  these,  they  must  evidently  be 
studied,  more  or  less,  according  to  their  value  and  importance  ;  and 
the  very  office  of  instruction  is,  in  all  such  cases,  patiently  to  descend 
to  the  study  and  practice  of  detail. 

Yet  Dr.  Whately,  in  his  Elements  of  Rhetoric,  asserts  that  the  an- 
alytic study  of  detail,  in  such  matters,  "  must  vitiate  every  system 
of  instruction  founded  upon  it."  For  this  conclusion,  fortunately, 
however,  he  gives  no  reason  but  what  is  contained  in  the  brief  phrase, 
"  according  to  my  ^^ews,*'  and  adds,  further,  the  saving  clause,  "  if 
those  views  be  correct."  A  true  and  efficient  friend  of  education,  in 
other  respects,  thus  sides  with  the  opponents  of  culture,  by  speaking 
from  the  preferences  of  personal  taste  and  arbitrary  opinion,  instead 
of  the  laws  of  analogy  and  universal  truth. 

In  most  Anglo-Saxon  communities,  the  teacher  of  elocution  re- 
ceives his  pupils  encrusted, — one  might  say, — with  the  errors  of  n^ 
lected  or  corrupted  habit,  unconsciously  contracted  from  the  current 
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fiuilts  of  his  home,  his  early  sohool,  the  street,  the  local  style  of  his 
ricinitj,  or  that  of  some  popular  public  speaker.  The  eradication  of 
these  errors  is  obyiously  the  first  duty  of  an  instructor.  But,  accor- 
ding to  the  views  of  Dr.  Whately,  the  instructor  must  not  put  forth 
lus  hand  to  touch  such  f&ults ;  for  this  could  not  be  done  without 
incurring  the  evil  of  entering  into  ^  analytic  details  of  emphasis,  tones, 
pauses,  AcJ*  The  fabric  of  education,  in  this  as  in  all  other  depart- 
ments, resembles  the  well  constructed  edifice,  liberally  and  scientific- 
ally planned,  symmetrically  proportioned,  and  thoroughly  finished  in 
detail.  The  outside  observers  of  the  processes  of  instruction, — 
among  whom  Dr.  Whately,  for  the  time,  takes  his  position, — are 
quite  willing  that  the  intellectual  structure  should  be  a  goodly  man- 
sion, on  the  whole,  but  insist  on  the  notion  that  it  shall  be  built 
irithout  any  detail  of  wood,  stone,  or  brick,  in  particular. 

^^atural  Advantages^ — In  the  act  of  utterance,  the  glance  of  gen- 
ius may  suffice,  at  times,  for  the  intuitive  recognition  of  a  principle ; 
and  the  empassioned  impulse  of  aKistic  temperament,  may  prompt  to 
instantaneous  and  perfect  expression.     The  possessor  of  such  attri- 
butes may,  on  exciting  occasions,  dispense  with  reflective  thought  and 
studious  application  as  securities  for  success  in  utterance.     But  the 
majority  of  mankind,  whether  in  youth  or  maturity,  consciously  and 
habitually  need  all  the  aids  of  analysis  and  study,  and  are  successful 
in  proportion  to  the  closeness  of  their  application  and  the  thorough- 
ness of  their  practice.     The  aid,  in  such  circumstances,  to  be  render- 
ed by  the  intelligent  and  faithful  teacher,  is  precisely  that  work  of  de- 
tail to  which  Dr.  Whately  objects.     The  student,  through  inadverten- 
cy, overlooks,  for  example,  the  true  and  appropriate  manner  of  express- 
ion in  solemn  emotion ;  and,  in  the  utterance  of  a  passage  of  that 
character,  runs  on,  through  the  influence  of  neglected  habit,  in  a  high^ 
loud,  and  rapid  voice.     Here,  the  mechanical  teacher  will,  of  course, 
rectify  the  error,  for  the  moment,  by  merely  exemplifying  the  proper 
style,  and  making  the  pupil  repeat  in  imitation  of  the  model,  but 
vrith  no  explanation,  and  with  no  reference  of  any  point  to  a  fixed 
principle  which  might  be  a  guide  in  future  practice.     The  true  teacher, 
— who  never  can  rest  satisfled  with  anything  merely  mimetic  or  par- 
rot-like,— when  he  indicates  errors,  endeavors  to  correct  them  by  re- 
ferring his  pupil  to  the  principle  from  which  they  deviate.     He  inter- 
rogates him  in  this  case  as  to  the  true  and  natural  style  of  voice  in 
which  solemn  emotion  is  uttered,  and  directs  his  attention  successively 
to  the  facts  that  it  is  characterized  by  tones  which  are  compara- 
tively low,  soft,  and  slow, — as  heard  in  the  natural   and  appropriate 
utterance  of  devotional  feeling.    Teacher  and  pupil  have  thus  a  defi- 
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nite  aim  and  an  intelligent  course  before  them  in  the  reiterated  prao- 
tioe  which  may  be  required  for  the  correction  of  error,  and  a  guiding 
light  to  direct  them  in  all  similar  difficulties  which  may  occur  in  sub- 
sequent exercises.  In  this  department  of  education,  as  well  as  in 
others,  true  instruction  is  nothing  else  than  the  exposition  of  a  prin- 
ciple along  with  an  analytical  application  of  it.  Yet  this  is  the  very 
mode  of  procedure  which  Dr.  Whately  condemns,  when  he  objects  lo 
decidedly  to  that  method  of  elocutionary  training  which  calls  the 
attention  of  the  student  first  to  the  prominent  vocal  effects  of  an 
emotion,  and  then  descends  to  the  particulars  of  expression  in  "  em- 
phasis, pauses,  <Src.^ 

The  errors  of  theory,  regarding  this  department  of  education,  haye 
been  dwelt  on  longer  than  might  have  otherwise  been  necessary,  were 
it  not  for  the  proneness  of  those  who  superintend  and  control  the 
forms  of  instruction,  to  defer  to  the  authority  of  distinguished  names, 
and  to  discourage  the  well  directed  efforts  of  the  teacher.  The  mode 
in  which  reading  is  taught,  or  elocution  practiced,  in  the  successiye 
stages  of  education,  has  a  greater  effect  on  mental  and  moral  devel- 
opment, than  any  other  branch  of  instruction  :  it  affects  not  only  the 
intelligence,  but  the  taste,  the  habits,  and  the  whole  character  of  the 
mind.  To  the  young  teacher,  therefore,  it  is  exceedingly  important 
that  his  views  on  the  subject  be  clear  and  correct 

The  practice  of  Gesture, — ^The  visible  part  of  elocution, — ezpreaa- 
ive  action, — is  another  subject  on  which  the  errors  of  theory  and 
practice  are  numerous  and  great.  They  consist  chiefly,  however,  in 
intentional  or  unconscious  neglect^  on  the  one  hand,  and  mechanical 
cultivation,  on  the  other.  The  former  cause  of  faulty  habit  appears 
in  inexpressive,  unmeaning,  and  inappropriate  forms  of  bodily  action, 
in  insignificant  tricks  of  personal  habit,  or  in  excessive  and  violent 
gesticulation,  accompanied  by  awkward  and  uncouth  attitudes :  the 
latter  shows  itself  in  unnatural,  affected,  or  fantastic  gestures  and  posi- 
tions. The  expressive  actions  which  naturally  and  properly  belong 
to  public  address  on  subjects  which  call  forth  emotion,  being  larger 
and  more  forcible  than  those  which  belong  to  the  habitual  style  of 
private  conversation,  it  is  of  great  service,  in  the  training  of  youth, 
that,  in  addition  to  all  the  healthful  aids  arising  from  manly  exercises 
and  enlivening  sports,  there  should  be  a  daily  course  of  training  on 
the  principal  forms  of  oratorical  action,  with  a  view  to  ensure  force, 
and  freedom,  and  propriety  of  manner,  as  regards  the  natural  lan- 
guage of  attitude  and  action.  This  language  has  its  principles  for 
the  guidance  of  the  teacher  and  the  student  as  well  as  the  artist 
The  attentive  investigation  of  these  principles  is  the  only  sonroe  of 
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true  and  liberal  instruction  or  useful  study.  From  these  principles 
rales  for  application  necessarily  flow ;  and  it  depends  on  the  teacher 
and  the  student  whether  the  latter  shall  be  well  and  skillfully  trained, 
n^lected,  or  superficially  taught 

Artistic  Cultivation  of  Taste. — Provision  is  formally  made,  in 
many  seminaries,  for  a  more  liberal  allowance  of  cultivation  for  the 
expressive  faculties,  than  is  afforded  in  the  mere  learning  to  read,  in 
the  study  of  grammar  and  rhetoric,  or  in  the  practice  of  composition 
and  elocution.  The  demands  of  Taste  are  recognized  and  complied 
ivith,  so  flEkr  as  regards  a  certain  measure  of  instruction  in  music  and 
drawing.  But,  in  very  many  seminaries,  the  little  arbitrary  and  im- 
perfect instruction  which  is  given  in  these  branches,  is  too  frequently 
XQuch  worse  than  none ;  unless  we  are  willing  to  recognize  the  form- 
ing of  bad  taste  in  either  art  as  an  admissible  service  of  education. 

Lessons  in  Drawing :  Common  Mistake, — Many  parents  and  teach- 
ers never  bestow  a  thought  on  the  true  character  or  proper  uses  of 
art,  as  a  means  of  mental  culture,  or  as  a  practical  accomplishment^ 
but  labor  imder  the  false  notion  that  a  little  dabbling  in  it,  under  a 
very  ordinary  instructor,  is  at  least  something  gained  toward  refine* 
ment  of  taste  and  graceful  habit  There  can  not  be  a  greater  error 
committed  in  education  than  this.  Every  attempt  to  copy  an  imper- 
fect model,  brings  down  the  tone  of  taste,  and  does  something  to  hin- 
cier  the  attainment  of  excellence.  Neglect  is  wholesome,  when  com* 
pared  with  perversion  or  with  false  instruction. 

*^My  daughter,^  says  an  affectionate  mother,  '*  wishes  to  learn  draw- 
ing ;  and  Mr.  Blank  is  getting  up  a  class ;  and  I  think  I  shall  let  her  join. 
Mr.  Blank's  drawing  is  no  great  things,  to  be  sure.  But  a  little  no- 
lion  of  dravring  can  do  my  daughter  no  harm,  at  least ;  and,  per* 
faapa,  she  may  take  a  liking  for  it ;  and  then  she  can  find  a  better 
teacher,  when  it  will  be  worth  while  to  have  one."  Here  are  the  com- 
mon errors, — that  there  is  any  benefit  in  a  little  jexhtt  or  bad  art,  or  that 
any  speck  of  it  is  not  a  positive  blemish ;  that  the  elements  oi  art 
oan  be  taught  by  an  incompetent  teacher ;  and  that,  after  having 
taste  thus  perverted,  the  pupil  can  rally,  acquire  new  principles,  and 
form  new  habits.  The  actual  experience  of  most  pupik  thus  misdi- 
rected, is  the  painful  conviction  that,  without  a  perfect  command  of 
elements,  nothing  whatever  can  be  done  in  art,  and  that  every  neg- 
lected fake  line  or  touch,  in  rudimental  lessons,  is  sure  to  injure  the 
habits  of  eye  and  hand,  in  all  subsequent  execution,  besides  lowering 
the  standard  of  excellence,  and  degrading  the  taste  of  the  student. 

Music :  Sin^ng, — ^An  error  similar  to  that  just  mentioned,  pre- 
vails with  regard  to  instruction  and  practice  in  mtmc, — ^more  partic- 

Ka  9.— [Vol.  m,  Na  2.]— 22. 
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ularlj,  in  iiistrumeDtal  music  The  vocal  department,  however,  is 
not  without  ito  many  evils  of  erroneous  conception  and  faulty  instruc- 
tion. Singing,  by  the  formal  manner  in  which  it  is  sometimes  taught, 
becomes  one  of  the  listless  tasks  which  the  juvenile  pupil  is  com- 
pelled to  perform  in  the  routine  of  school  duty,  instead  of  being  one 
of  the  natural  enjoyments  and  welcome  recreations  of  daily  life,  in 
which  intellectual  activity  is  accompanied  by  pleasing  emotion  and 
free  expression.  The  young  learner,  who  should  be  permitted  to 
enter  at  once  on  the  pleasure  of  HsteniDg  to  pure  and  perfect  strains 
of  actual  music,  and  then  to  join  in  the  attempt  to  execute  them,  in 
the  natural  training  of  ear  and  vMce,  is  commonly  detained  for  a  long 
course  of  drilling  on  technical  terms  and  arbitrary  rules.  Music  is 
thus  rendered  a  tasteless,  irksome,  artificial  exercise  to  the  pupil,  and 
^Eiilsof  accomplishing  its  main  objects  of  quickening  the  ear,  enlivening 
the  feelings,  moulding  the  voice,  and  cultivating  the  taste,  by  the  in- 
fluence of  pure  and  beautiful  examples  of  vocal  sound,  in  the  express- 
ion of  feeling  and  sentiment 

Demoralizing  Influence  of  Low  Taste, — The  result  is  still  more 
injurious  when  low  taste  is  permitted  to  obtrude  its  degrading-  influ- 
ences on  the  sacred  sphere  of  music ;  when  song  is  treated  as  merely 
a  form  of  amusement  or  of  sport,  and  when  the  corrupting  effects  of 
gross  humor  and  ridiculous  caricature,  are  intentionally  introduced  in 
the  lessons  of  an  art  designed  to  purify  and  elevate  the  soul.  When 
to  such  influences  there  is  added  the  express  utterance  of  degrading 
and  demoralizing  sentiment,  in  the  words  of  a  piece  of  music  selected 
for  a  school  exercise,  the  work  of  the  enemy  who  sows  tares  in  the 
field,  is  fully  accomplished ;  and  education  lends  its  hand  to  the  act 
of  helping  the  young  mind  not  upward  but  positively  downward. 

Deficient  and  Faulty  Instruction, — When  the  grosser  evils  which 
have  been  mentioned,  are  avoided,  there  are  not  unfrequently  others, 
quite  serious  in  eflect,  arising  from  the  influence  of  imperfect  cultiva- 
tion and  false  taste  in  the  teacher,  or  in  the  community  of  which  the 
pupil  is  a  member.  Inaccurate,  slovenly,  and  heedless  execution  de- 
feats all  the  purposes  of  musical  cultivation,  and  renders  the  absence 
of  culture  preferable  to  the  possession  of  it.  Every  repetition  of  a 
fault  confirms  an  error  of  perception,  a  perversion  of  feeling,  or  a  cor- 
ruption of  taste,  and  deepens  it  into  a  vice  of  habit  and  a  defect  io 
mental  character. 

Instrumental  Music, — ^The  more  laborious  forms  of  culture  whid 
are  indispensable  to  success  in  the  performance  of  instrumental  ma< 
sic,  strike  yet  deeper  into  the  taste  and  tendencies  of  the  mind,  u 
regards  the   character  and  effects  of  expression.     Faults  in  thii 
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department  of  musical  instruction,  are,  it  is  true,  not  so  widely  diffused 
as  those  which  are  so  often  displayed  in  the  teaching  of  vocal  music 
Bat  they  are  not  less  prejudicial  to  the  pupil  individually.  The  in- 
cessant and  arduous  application  which  is  required  of  all  who  wish  to 
perform  successfully  on  any  instrument,  exhausts  and  discourages 
pupils  who  have  not  a  true  and  deep  love  of  music,  together  with  the 
enduring  physical  vigor  and  muscular  power  which  consummate  exe- 
cution demands.  The  attempt  to  continue  practice,  under  such  dis- 
advantages, is  more  injurious  than  beneficial ;  and  when  the  pupil  is 
dragged  through  the  daily  infliction,  the  whole  course  ends  in  that 
miserable  failure  over  whose  multitude  of  sins  the  false  charity  of 
society  is  so  often  called  to  throw  its  mantle.  In  music,  as  in  every 
other  form  of  expressive  art,  no  culture  is  greatly  to  be  preferred  to 
that  which  entails  error  and  imperfection. 

False  Models,— The  evils  of  defective  cultivation  are  not  less  con- 
spicuous when  the  pupil  possesses  both  taste  and  diligence  and  good 
ability,  but  is  misled  in  style,  by  the  influence  of  a  false  model  in 
instruction.  Of  late  years,  the  facility  of  obtaining  instruction  of  the 
best  order,  is  greatly  increased.  But  a  fatal  error  is  still  quite  cur- 
rent among  parents,  that  elementary  lessons  do  not  require  a  high 
standard  of  perfection  in  the  teacher,  and  that  therefore  the  rudiments 
of  music  may  be  acquired  under  any  supervision.  In  this  way,  vast 
numbers  of  pupils  are  rendered  imperfect  performers,  for  life,  by 
UTong  habits  acquired  in  the  earliest  stages  of  instruction  and  prac- 
tice,— ^habits  which  no  subsequent  reformatory  training  is  capable  of 
correcting. 

Means  of  correcting  prevalent  Errors  in  the  Cultivation 

OF  the  Expressive  Faculties. 

Remedial  Effects  of  Good  Instruction, — ^The  remedy  for  existing 
evils  in  this  as  in  other  departments  of  education,  lies  partly,  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  with  parents  and  the  official  guardians  of  public 
instruction ;  and  some  of  the  evils  adverted  to  are  confessedly  beyond 
the  sphere  of  the  teacher^s  action.  Still,  in  the  actual  business  of 
teaching,  even  under  all  the  impediments  arising  from  false  views  of 
education  and  false  plans  of  established  procedure  in  instruction, 
much  may  be  effected  in  the  way  of  beneficial  reformation,  by  intel- ' 
ligent  and  judicious  measures  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  in  his  mode 
of  conducting  the  daily  lessons  and  exercises  in  those  branches  of 
instruction  which  are  recognized  and  demanded  by  general  opinion 
or  by  legislative  enactment. 

Examples. — ^Referring  to  the  utterly  deficient  provision  which  the 
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general  plan  of  current  edaoation  makes  for  the  cultivation  and  di 
opment  of  the  perceptive  facoltieB,  an  enterprising  and  vigilant  item 
iriXi  find  no  difficulty  in  inducing  bis  pupils  to  take  a  short  walk ' 
hiniy  for  a  few  minutes  dailj,  at  a  suitable  season  of  the  year,  vi 
view  to  a  little  familiar  conversation  with  them  about  tbe  form 
character  of  a  pkaU^ — even  though  but  a  weed  on  the  roadn 
The  conversation  can  be  easily  so  managed  as  to  lead  to  the  atten 
observation  and  close  examination  of  every  part  of  the  plant|  m 
ignated,  first,  by  the  name  in  ordinary  use,  and,  afterward,  if  ooo 
lent,  by  the  more  exact  term  of  scientific  nomenclature.  A  mi 
scope,  such  as  may  be  easily  obtained  for  a  few  dollars,  will  ]> 
infallible  attraction  to  observation  and  inspection,  in  such  excm 
and  will  prove  a  most  efficient  asostant  teacher.  Curiosity,  and  i 
der,  and  inquiry,  once  excited  in  this  way,  will  cause  the  young,  i 
to  drink  in,  with  delight,  every  item  of  information  which  &lia  i 
the  lips  of  the  teacher.  Actual  knowledge  will  thus  be  obtained, 
its  pleasure  consdously  felt  Feeling  and  emotion,  the  main  vfn 
of  expression,  are  now  brought  into  play ;  imagination  is  awaln 
and,  under  the  guidance  of  intelligence,  will  recognize  the  traec 
beauty  and  skill  in  the  handiwork  of  Nature.  To  record,  in  wot 
what  the  eye  has  seen,  and  the  ear  heard,  and  the  mind  conoss 
during  such  a  lesson,  will  be  no  hardship  of  Egyptian  task-worki 
a  pleasure  and  a  privilege.  Many  a  faithful  teacher  in  our  ■'. 
England  States,  has,  in  this  way, — ^without  waiting  for  an  edocati 
millennium,  in  which  botany^  composition^  and  natural  theohg^f  \ 
all  be  introduced  into  our  common  schools,  by  legislative  authoiit 
^  taken  the  responsibility,"  personaUy,  and  given  an  excellent  elen 
ary  lesson  in  all  three. 

First  Lessons  in  Spelling  and  Beading. — ^The  unphilosophica] 
arbitrary  manner  in  which  many  branches  of  education  are  aoti 
taught,  admits  obviously  of  a  remedy  at  the  teacher's  wilL  The 
no  necessity  of  blindly  Ic^owing'  the  practice  of  making  thft'i 
commit  to  memory  the  names  <^  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  bi 
be  is  asked  to  join  the  sounds  of  two,  so  as  to  read  the  woida  i 
me.  There  is  abundance  of  rhyme,  but  very  little  reason,  in  mii 
the  child  read  a  wbole  column  of  rarely  occurring  and  even  of  i 
telligible  words,  because  they  all  h^pen  to  have  the  same  or  ni 
combination  of  letters ;  while  his  bright  eyes  would  sparkle  will 
telligence  and  delight,  to  see^  in  the  cdmnn,  a  single  woid  m 
fiunUiar  sound  would  soon  render  its  face  as  familiar.  To  the  ji 
learner  in  the  primer^  the  spelling-book,  or  the  school  dieii&imr$ 
whole  volume  ananges  itself  in  tlu-ee  classes  of  words :  (1^  i 
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which  children  of  his  age  understand  and  use ;  (2,)  those  which  they 
understand^  when  thej  hear  them  from  the  lips  of  older  children  or 
of  adnltSy  but  which  they  do  not  use  themselves ;  (3,)  those  which 
they  neiihtr  use  nor  understand^  but  which  with  the  aid  of  teacher 
and  book,  they  are,  in  due  season,  to  learn  to  understand  and  use 
aright.     To  follow  the  true  order  of  teaching,  in  such  circumstances, 
will  coat  the  teacher  no  more  trouble  than  the  simple  act  of  dotting 
with  the  pencil  point,  on  the  column  of  the  given  page  of  the  pupiPs 
book,  those  words  which  he  finds  adapted  to  the  class-lesson  of  the 
bonr,  according  to  the  intelligence  and  advancement  of  his  scholars. 
PhimeHc  and  JSmpirical  Methods, — Another  expedient  for  the  re- 
moval of  impediments  to  successful  elementary  instruction,  and  one 
which  the  teacher  can  easily  adopt,  after  having  made  the  selection 
of  words,  as  suggested  above,  would  consist  m  the  subdivision  of 
each  of  the  classes  mentioned  into  analogous  and  anomalous  sub- 
classes.    All  the  words  of  the  first  class,  for  example, — ^those  which 
are  fiuniliar  to  the  child's  ear  and  mind,  by  daily  personal  use, — are 
^ther  regular  or  irregular,  as  to  the  combination  of  their  letters  in 
name  and  sound.    The  former  of  these  sub-classes  may  be  easily 
learned  by  the  process  of  spelling  them  by  the  sounds  of  the  letters 
which  compose  the  words.    Thus,  in  the  word  "  page,*'  the  names  of 
the  first  three  letters  very  readily  suggest  their  sounds,  the  combina- 
tion of  which  constatutes  the  reading  of  the  word.    But  not  so  with 
the  word  "gag,''  in  which  not  one  of  all  the  letters  suggests  its  own 
sound  by  the  name  given  to  it    By  the  principle  of  analogy,  there- 
fore, all  words  in  which  the  name  of  the  letter  prompts  the  sound  to 
the  ear,  may  be  advantageously  taught  by  the  phonetic  method  of 
merely  articulating  the  sounds  of  the  letters  successively.     The  sim- 
plicity of  this  method  enables  children  to  make  rapid  progress  in  syl- 
labication and  in  reading ;  and  on  the  principle  of  allowing  children 
the  pleasure  of  helping  themselves  forward  in  an  intelligent,  conscious 
jjrogress,  this  part  of  early  training  should  never  be  neglected.    But, 
even  in  those  words  which  are  familiar,  in  sense  and  in  use,  to  the 
ears  and  minds  of  young  children,  there  are  very  many  in  which 
there  is  little  or  no  analogy  between  the  names  of  the  letters  and  the 
sounds  which  they  receive  in  the  pronunciation  of  a  word  or  the 
ennndation  of  a  syllable.    The  orthography  of  such  words  is  no  relia- 
ble guide  to  their  orthoepy.    To  name  their  component  letters,  there- 
fore, can  effect  nothing  further  than  to  satisfy  the  teacher  that  the 
^ye  of  the  diild  has  taken  in  every  letter  of  the  word  before  him. 
So  fiur  welL     But,  after  all,  the  child's  eye  actually  learns  to  take  in 
such  words  by  the  letters  in  mass,  and  depends  on  an  arbitrary  effort 
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of  memory,  in  pronouncmg  them.  The  sooner,  therefore,  that  the 
little  learner  acquires  the  habit  of  reading  such  words  at  sight,  with- 
out puzzling  himself  with  the  confusion  arising  from  the  discrepancy 
between  the  names  and  the  sounds  of  their  component  letters,  the 
more  easy  and  the  more  sure  will  be  his  progresa. 

Each  of  these  methods  of  teaching,  in  the  elementary  processes  of 
spelling  and  reading,  is  good  for  its  own  purpose ; — the  phonetic  for 
the  analogies  of  orthoepy,  and  the  empirical,  as  it  may  be  called,  for 
its  anomalies.  But  the  error  in  teaching  has  been  the  indiscriminate 
and  exclusive  use  of  the  one  or  the  other ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
the  learner's  progress  has  been  rendered  unnecessarily  difficult  and 
tedious.  The  inherent  difficulties  of  a  language  so  irregular  as  the 
English,  render  the  closest  attention,«on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  to 
every  means  of  overcoming  them,  doubly  important  in  early  training^ 

Orthoepy, — In  this  branch  of  instruction  everything  depends  on 
the  li\nng  teacher, — on  the  correctness  of  his  own  exemplifications 
and  the  diligence  of  his  endeavors.  Indeed,  there  is,  commonly,  no 
reason,  but  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  instructor,  why  every  child  at 
school  is  not  daily  and  thoroughly  trained  in  the  exact  articulation  of 
all  the  elementary  sounds  of  the  English  language,  and  in  the  dis- 
tinct enunciation  of  their  principal  radical  combinations ;  nor  any 
other  reason  why  an  obsolete,  awkward,  or  inappropriate  manner  of 
pronouncing  common  words  should  be  tolerated  in  any  stage  of 
education. 

**  School  Readingr — A  similar  remark  may  be  made,  as  regards 
the  unmeaning  and  inexpressive  style  of  reading,  which  is  so  cmrrent, 
not  only  in  schoob,  but  in  higher  seminaries  and  professional  exer- 
cises. This  fault,  so  commonly  remarked,  would  not  exist  at  any 
stage  of  education,  or  in  any  form  of  life,  private  or  public,  if  ow 
primary  teachers  were  only  attentive  to  accustom  their  pupils,  in  their 
very  first  exercises  in  the  reading  of  sentences,  to  repeat  them  care- 
fully, with  a  view  to  the  expresnon  of  sense  and  not  the  mere  pronoim- 
cing  of  words. 

Academic  Elocution, — ^This  department  of  instruction  is  another 
in  which  the  appropriate  cultivation  of  the  expressive  faculties  is  not 
dependent  on  any  change  in  the  prescribed  forms  of  education,  so 
much  as  on  the  personal  endeavors  of  the  teacher.  Our  public  speak* 
ers  would  not  so  generally  utter  their  words  in  the  formal  tones  of 
arbitrary  pulpit  style,  were  teachers  duly  attentive  to  point  out  to 
young  academic  deelaimers  the  natural  and  appropriate  vocal  express^ 
ion  of  feeling  and  sentiment ;  nor  should  we  ever  see  those  frenzied 
extravagances  of  passion  and  grotesque  gesticulation,  which  so  fre- 
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quently  degrade  the  style  of  popular  oratory,  were  teachers  careful  to 
cultivate,  in  academic  declamatioD,  purity  of  taste,  and  true  force  of 
effect,  in  the  utterance  of  emotion. 

Grammatical  Instruction, — Even  in  the   teaching  of  grammar^ 
-where  less  scope,  perhaps,  is  given  to  the  discretion  of  the  teacher,  it 
still  depends  on  himself  whether  he  shall  follow  the  precise  order 
of  topics  in  an  ill-arranged  text-book,  or  use  his  own  judgment,  and 
present  the  subject  to  the  minds  of  his  pupils  in  the  order  which  he 
feels  that  an  intelligent  and  practical  study  of  the  subject,  and  a  ra- 
tional progress  in  its  application,  demand.     Nothing  lies  more  prop- 
erly within  the  province  of  the  teacher,  than  the  duty  of  seeing  to  it 
that  his  pupils  thoroughly  understand  every  word  of  their  various 
lessons,  and  thus  reap  the  benefit  of  grammar,  in  the  perfect  inter- 
pretation and  right  use  of  the  current  words  of  their  own  communi- 
caUons  by  speech  and  writing,  and  in  the  perusal  of  the  useful  pro- 
ductions of  the  press.    The  faithful  use  of  an  etymological  spelling- 
book,  and  of  the  dictionary,  is  all  the  cost  of  an  aid  so  valuable  to 
the  teacher,  and  of  an  attainment  so  valuable  to  the  pupil. 

Practical  Rhetoric :  School  Exerciaes, — ^Training  in  the  appropriate 
nse  of  the  English  language,  ought  not  to  be  limited  to  the  mere 
grammatical  exercise  of  composing  sentences.  Even  in  our  common 
schools,  it  should  extend  to  that  cultivation  of  taste  by  which  neat  as 
well  as  correct  expression  is  acquired  as  a  habit.  To  cultivate,  in  his 
pupils,  the  power  of  appreciating  excellence  in  language,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  the  teacher  should  refer  them  to  a  systematic  treatise 
on  rhetoric.  The  school  reading  book  usually  furnishes  abundance 
of  the  best  materials  for  culture,  in  the  presentation  of  the  best  modes 
of  composition,  as  exemplified  in  the  language  of  the  pieces  pre- 
scribed as  reading  lessons.  The  very  best  training  for  the  acquisition 
of  sound  judgment  and  good  taste  in  expression,  may  easily  be  had, 
if  the  teacher  will  but  secure  the  intelligent  and  voluntary  action  of 
his  pupils,  in  frequently  analysing  portions  of  some  of  the  best  of 
such  passages,  in  occasionally  transcribing  them,  and  even  committing 
them  to  memorg.  The  exercise  of  careful  transcription,  is,  perhaps, 
the  best  practical  expedient  that  can  be  found  for  securing  that  literal 
and  mechanical  correctness  in  the  details  of  the  written  forms  of  lan- 
guage, as  to  orthography  and  punctuation,  which  though,  indeed,  but 
minor  matters,  are  yet  so  important,  as  indispensable  to  the  decencies 
and  proprieties  of  style.  How  ineffectual,  for  such  purposes,  the 
common  routine  of  education  proves,  none  can  know  but  persons 
whose  business  brings  them  into  extensive  observation  of  such  par- 
ticulars. 
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Shetorieal  Ext/mun  tn  Idgknr  Seminariei^ — To  remedy  the  enb 
arisiDg  from  the  narrow  and  artificial  charaeter  of  our  higher  lonnt 
of  rhetorical  caltore,  we  need  a  wider  soope  of  discipline  not  oolj  ni 
rhetoric  itself^  but  in  logic^  and  in  the  prinoiplea  of  taste  as  embo£ed 
in  the  nethetica  of  eyery  form  of  expreesiye  art  We  need,  yet  mot«^ 
however,  a  special  course  of  practical  training,  for  which  the  rhetoric 
cal  teacher  ought  justly  to  be  held  responsible, — a  course  which 
should  consist  in  the  careful  and  close  analysis  of  distinguished  mod- 
els  of  successful  composition,  so  as  to  trace  their  order  and  method  in 
the  arrangement  of  thought^  the  artistic  character  of  their  ttsthetie 
light  and  shade  and  coloring,  the  mechanism  of  their  sentential  stme- 
tnre,  and  the  aptness  of  their  verbal  expression  in  detaiL  A  long 
and  rigorous  course  of  disciplinary  exercise  in  such  forms,  would  not 
only  furnish  the  pen  of  the  ready  writer  for  the  varied  demands  of 
actual  life,  but  the  requisite  preparatory  training  for  the  office  of  pnln 
lie  speaking,  in  which  a  ready  command  of  well  digested  thouglil 
and  fit  expression  is  so  important  to  successful  effort.  The  student 
would,  by  such  training,  efiectually  learn  the  value  of  clear  conseen- 
tive  thinking,  of  genuine  taste,  of  manly  plainness  of  diction  and 
simplicity  of  expression :  he  would  be  thoroughly  secured  from  fidl- 
ing  into  the  **bald,  disjointed  chat,^  the  pompous  harangue,  the  insaoe 
extravagance  of  emotion,  and  the  fantastic  verbiage,  whidi  are  so 
often  palmed  on  our  popular  assemblies,  and  lauded  in  our  tranaent 
vehicles  of  criticism,  as  wonderful  displays  of  original  genius  or  orator* 
ical  power, 

j?^  Study  of  Language, — One  very  important  aid  to  the  gene- 
rous culture  and  full  development  of  the  expressive  fiiculdes,  is,  as  yet^ 
very  imperfectly  furnished  by  our  higher  forms  of  liberal  education. 
While  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages  is  formally  acknowledged 
as  one  of  the  most  efficacious  methods  of  training  the  mind  to  a  dia^ 
tinot  perception  of  whatever  constitutes  power  or  perfection  of  ex- 
pression ;  and  while  liberal  provision  of  time  and  means  is  carefbDy 
made,  with  a  view  to  secure  the  full  benefit  to  be  derived  from  die 
contemplation  and  analytical  examination  of  these  fiiulUess  modeb ; 
too  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  invaluable  advantages  which  might 
be  gained  from  a  corresponding  rigor  of  study  and  analysis,  directed 
to  the  great  authors  who  constitute  the  classics  of  modem  literature^ 
in  foreign  languages,  and  in  our  own. 

The  perfunctory  perusal  and  verbal  recitation  of  a  few  passages 
firom  such  authors,  which  usually  form  a  part  of  academic  exerdsei; 
in  this  department  of  education,  can  never  be  seriously  proposed  as 
effecting  the  purposes  of  critical  appreciation  and  thorough  discipline. 
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In  our  higheBt  seminarieA,  little  is  attempted  beyond  the  proceeaeB  of 
grammatical  analysis  and  interpretation,  in  a  course  of  literal  and 
mechanical  lootinei  even  with  regard  to  the  ancient  classics ;  a  mere 
modicom  of  Che  miM  ^Moiaa  of  attention  is  usually  given  to  the 
veij  jmcikfA  .wiitort  of  Germaay,  IVanoa  or  Italy.    The  Spanish  and 

the  Porbignm  IiMV>%(*"  V^  S'^  v^ 

Bona  vho  happeft  to'ikaanf  oeoaaion  fiMr  the  use  of  them,  as  a  oonven- 

ienoB  m  mefentik^^fentioiia.  The  languages  of  the  North  of  Europe^ 
whoae  aaoastnl  ullhiftfas  vilh  the  English  render  them  so  richly 
ioatmetive^  as  regards  thaftill  and  true  understanding  and  expert  use 
of  tlie  moal  agnHloanI  and  expressive  part  of  our  own  native  lan- 
guage;— these,  aa  yet,  are  left  to  an  adventurous  few,  comparatively, 
-^thd  solitary  explorers  and  pioneeti  in  the  study  of  modem  literature. 
A«"f»VPi  im  lie  peculiar  national  position,  which  brings  to  ita 
ope&liooMs  men  of  all  countries  and  of  every  tongue,  possesses  un- 
equaled  frcilitiea  Ibr  the  extensive  acquisition  of  all  the  benefits 
i^mltiBg  from  tbe  study  of  language  in  its  various  ibrms;  and  a  wide 
range  of  advantages,  in  this  relation  of  culture,  should  be  justly  held 
as  the  Inrtfarigfat  of  our  children,  and  as  the  characteristic  distinction 
of  our  educated  ybuth  and  mature  scholars.  Not  that  we  would 
havia  Ameriean  teaohtts  pursue  the  course,  which  is  unfortunately  yei 
too  common,  of  giving  a  superficial  attention,  for  a  few  months,  or  a 
few  weeksi  peifaapa,  to  one  or  more  of  the  languages  of  modem 
Europe,  and  then  attempting  the  task  of  teaching  them.  But,  gen- 
erally speaking,  Ameriean  teachers  who  wish  to  enjoy  the  advan- 
tage of  teaching  more  intelligently  and  effectually  their  native  hm- 
guage^  in  consequence  of  the  opportunity  of  better  understanding  its 
character,  by  their  ability  to  oompare  it  with  others, — an  advantage 
beycMid  {nice ;— rmost,  if  not  all,  <tf  such  teachers  have  easy  resort  to  a 
living  instructor  in  whatever  language  they  desire  to  study,  and  may, 
in  due  tioM^  become  possessed  in  this  way,  of  a  vast  amount  of  intet 
lectnal  wealth,  the  benefit  of  which  is  sure  to  be  felt,  not  only  in 
th^  own  mentd  action,  but  in  the  attainments  of  their  pupils. 


IV.  NEW  TQRK  INSTITUnON  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 


Thk  New  York  InstitutioQ  for  the  loBtruction  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  is  the  second  American  Institution  of  ito  kind  in  point  of  date. 
The  American  Asylum  at  Hartford  preceded  it  about  a  year ;  and  of 
perhaps  two  hundred  schools  for  this  class  of  learners  in  Europe,  not 
more  than  about  twenty-five  now  existing  can  claim  an  earlier  origin. 

lliere  were  two  different  attempts  made  in  New  York  to  instruct 
the  unfortmuite  deaf  and  dumb,  several  years  before  the  present  In- 
atitatioQ  was  founded.  The  Rev.  John  Stanford,  a  man  whose  memory 
is  still  cherished  as  a  bright  example  of  piety  and  of  zealous  labor  in 
behalf  of  the  unfortunate,  finding  in  the  alms-house,  of  which  he 
was  cfaaplaitt,  several  children  whose  ears  were  closed  to  the  ordinary 
means  of  religious  teaching,  made  an  effort  to  impart  some  instruction 
to  these  heathen  in  a  Christian  land.  He  provided  them  with  slates, 
and  tanght  them  to  write  the  names  of  some  familiar  objects ;  but, 
for  any  farther  progress,  peculiar  processes  of  instruction  were  necea- 
asrjy  of  which  he  had  no  knowledge ;  and  his  other  duties  did  not 
permit  such  close  study  and  attention  as  would  have  been  requisite  to 
infent  them.  He  consequently  found  himself  compelled  to  wait  a 
m<»«  favorable  period  for  the  realization  of  his  wishes.  He  was  sub- 
sequently one  of  the  founders  of  the  Institution,  and  for  several  years 
a  member  of  its  Board  of  Directors. 

The  socoeas  of  European  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  was  then 

very  little  known  in  America.    Even  in  those  countries  where  the  art 

had  been  practiced  longest,  the  deaf-mutes  who  were  educated  were 

but  rare  exceptions  to  the  general  lot ;  and  in  the  popular  estimation, 

the  instrucUon  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  was  still  unintelligible  and 

mysterious  in  its  processes,  and  miraculous  in   its  results,  which, 

indeed,  were  often  magnified  beyond  the  limits  of  probability  or  truth. 

Still  it  was  generally  known  to  men  of  scientific  research,  that  science 

and  benevolence  had  triumphed  over  the  difiBculty  held  insuperable 

by  the  ^^isest  of  the  ancients — that  of  enlightening  the  darkened  mind 

of  the  deaf-mute ;  and  vrith  the  names  of  De  V  Ep^e  and  Sicard, — 

of  Braidwood  and  Watson,  there  had  probably  come  over  the  Atlantic 

some  rumors  of  the  different  systems  adopted  by  the  French  and 

English  teachers  respectively.     **An  Essay  on  Teaching  the  Deaf  or 

Surd,  and  consequently  Dumb,  to  Speak,"  appeared  in  the  Transsc- 
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taonB  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  as  early  as  1708 
some  twenty  years  before  that  time,  deaf-mute  children  of  w( 
fiunilies  had  been  sent  from  America  to  Great  Britain  to  be  edn 
One  of  these  was  from  New  Tork,  the  son  of  a  genttenum  ^t 
Qreen ;  who,  as  early  as  1 780,  placed  the  boy  under  the  care  of  11 
Braidwood,  whose  school  near  Edinburgh  attracted  so  much  atftenl 
its  day ;  Dr;  Samuel  Johnson  being  one  of  those  who  have  left  q 
fiiTorabie  noticea  of  it  A  letter  written  by  Mr.  Green,  (who  ww 
aUy  the  author  of  the  curious  old  book  on  deaf-mute  instraetkMi 
tied  Vox  OcuUi  SvJbjeeta^  giving  an  enthusiastic  account  of  hii 
progress,  was  preserved  in  a  medical  journal,  and  had  long  alle 
an  influence  on  the  foundation  of  the  New  York  Institution,  a 
same  time,  as  for  several  years  before,  three  deaf-mutes  of  tli# 
of  Boiling,  belonging  to  the  Virginia  family  of  that  name  thai  < 
descent  from  Pocahontas,  were  also  under  the  care  of  Braidwoo 
are  said  to  have  been  remarkably  well  educated. 

In  the  beginning  of  1812,  John  Braidwood,  a  grandson  of  H 
Braidwood,  came  to  America,  with  the  design  of  setting  up  a  i 
for  deaf-mntes  on  a  magnificent  scale.  Col.  William  BoUi 
brother  of  the  three  deaf-mutes  just  mentioned,  having  himael 
dren  afflicted  with  the  same  privation,  (no  uncommon  instance  i 
collateral  transmission  of  deaf-dumbnees  in  families,)  invited  •; 
Braidwood  to  his  house,  and  furnished  him  with  funds  to  set  oi 
an  establishment  for  the  board  and  instruction  of  deaf-mutea,  pre 
to  be  located  in  Baltimore.  Possessed  of  talents  and  skill 
teadier,  Braidwood  was  totally  deficient  in  steadiness  and 
principle.  He  squandered  in  dissipation  and  debauchery  the 
entrusted  to  him;  was  three  times  relieved  by  Col.  BdHog; 
served  for  a  few  nKmths  as  a  private  teacher  in  that  gentlemaa^ 
ily ;  was  twice  enabled  by  him  to  set  np  a  private  school  in  Yii 
in  eiach  case  beginning  well,  and  relapsing  into  dissipation  in 
tiionths  \  and  finally  died  a  victim  to  the  bottle.  In  the  cmh 
these  melancholy  eccentricities,  he  found  his  way  to  New  Yeri 
collected  a  few  deaf-mutes  to  form  a  school  in  that  dty,  whidb, 
ever,  was  soon  broken  up,  like  those  m  Virginia,  by  his  own  m 
duct    This  undertaking  in  New  York  attracted  the  attentknii  a 
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Thus  it  happened  that  there  were  in  New  York,  men  of  science, 
Ixnevolenoey  and  social  influence,  who  had  become  interested  in  the 
subject  of  deaf-mute  instruction  at  a  time  when  there  was  as  yet  no 
established  school  for  this  afiSicted  class  of  our  fellow  men  in  America. 
IThe  soil  seems  to  have  been  made  ready  for  the  seed,  and  the  seed 
yswas  sown  by  a  letter  received  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1816, 
from  Mr.  Gard,  a  distinguished  deaf-mute  from  Bordeaux, — who, 
vzioved,  it  is  presumed,  by  reports  of  the  flattering  reception  given  to 
liis  personal  friend  and  worthy  compeer,  Laurent  Clerc,  (then  lately 
surived  in  America,)  offered  himself  also,  possessed  as  well  as  Clere 
of  man  J  years  experience,  as  pupil  and  teacher,  in  one  of  the  best 
schools  for  dea^mutes  then  existing,  to  cross  the  Atlantic  for  the 
l>enefit  of  the  long  neglected  deaf  and  dumb  of  the  New  World.  It 
is  a  matter  of  regret  that,  from  circumstances  not  now  fully  known, 
^tiie  services  of  Mr.  Gard  were  not  secured.*  The  seed  sown  by  his 
letter,  however,  took  root  Dr.  Samuel  L.  Mitchell,f  a  man  eminent 
in  his  day  for  learning,  philanthropy,  and  social  influence,  took  up  the 
Subject ;  and  in  conjunction  with  the  two  gentlemen  already  named, 
And  other  benevolent  citizens  of  New  York,|  organized  a  society,  at 
t.lie  head  of  whose  list  of  officers  stood  the  illustrious  name  of  De 
^Witt  Clinton,  and  obtained  from  the  Legislature  an  act  of  incorporar 
Hon,  bearing  date  April  15,  1817,  which,  by  an  interesting  coind- 
^enoe,  was  the  same  day  that  the  Asylum  at  Hartford  was  opened. 

The  school  was  not  opened  till  more  than  a  year  after  the  act  of 
incorporation  was  obtained ;  a  delay  ascribed  partly  to  the  want  of 
t^eachers,  and  partly  to  an  opinion  that  had  become  prevalent,  that 
"Ihe  Asylum  at  Hartford,  just  opened  with  the  great  advantage  of  well 
<}iialified  and  experienced  teachers,  would  suffice  for  all  the  deaf  and 
<iumb  of  the  United  States  who  were  likely  to  become  candidates  for 
t;he  novel  beneflts  of  education.  This  idea,  preposterous  as  it  now 
appears,  was  then,  in  the  total  absence  of  statistics,  very  natural,  and 
led  to  one  of  the  earliest  recorded  attempts  to  ascertain  the  number 
of  deaf-mutes  in  any  considerable  population.    There  were  found, 

fc     I  ■  I  I     ■  m^-^^^  ■•p  ■■■■!  I  iiiMai  ■  ■■■  ■■■■!  II..  ■  ,  ■i^mi  m^m^^ 

*  This  diitiiiguiflhed  papil  of  the  Abb€  St.  Seniin,  esteemed  bj  tboie  qualified  to  jadfe,  u 
bdnff  io  loUd,  if  not  in  ihiiUng  qnalltiet,  raperior  to  MaMien^  the  renowned  pupil  of  Bioard, 
^r)M  tea  woMnj  j9Kn  an  able  teacher  in  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Inatitution  of  Bordeaux.  Bo 
<lied  about  the  year  1838. 

t  Dr.  BOtfiheU,  (tereral  yean  a  Member  of  Congreae,)  was  from  1819  to  1829,  the  President 
of  the  Inatitatiott.    He  died  in  183L 

t  Among  these  founders  and  early  friends  of  the  Institution,  rery  few  of  whom  now  sur* 
▼ire,  the  followinf  merit  especial  mention :  John  Blidell,  Esq.,  Gen.  Jonas  Mapes,  SilTanna 
inner,  Peiar  Bhtrpa.  and  cspeclaUy  James  M ihior,  D.  D.,  Vice  President  of  the  Institvlkm 
from  1820  to  1829,  and  President  from  1889  to  his  death  in  1845.  Of  other  later  benefactors 
of  the  Institution,  who  hare  gone  to  their  final  reward,  we  owe  especial  mention  to  lh« 
lof  Bob«rt  C.  Cornell,  John  R.  WilU%  WUIiam  L.  Btone,  and  Robert  D.  Weeks 
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tboogh  the  ceDsus  was  not  complete,  sixtj-six  deaf-mutes  actually 
residing  in  the  city  of  New  York,  which  then  contained  about  110,- 
000  inhabitants, — a  proportion  far  surpassing  expectation,  but  not 
varying  greatly  from  the  average  of  many  enumerations  since  made 
in  Europe  and  America.  Most  of  these  unfortunate  deaf-mutes  be- 
longed to  families  in  very  moderate  and  even  indigent  circumstances ; 
and  as  private  charity  was  the  main  reliance  in  prospect  for  assisting 
them  to  obtain  an  education,  legislative  provision  to  that  end  being  then 
a  thing  unprecedented,  and  hardly  counted  on, — ^it  was  manifestly  im- 
practicable to  send  any  considerable  number  of  them  to  a  boarding 
school  at  a  distance.  The  most  obvious  means  of  securing  the 
instruction  of  the  large  number  of  deaf-mute  children  in  the  city,  was 
to  open  a  day  school,  which  they  could  attend  at  the  expense  of  tuition 
only,  and  receive  instruction  in  the  same  classes  with  such  pupils  from 
a  distance  as  should  be  able  to  pay  their  board,  or  for  paying  whose 
board  means  could  be  provided  by  private  or  public  benevolence. 
On  this  plan,  of  which  the  only  recommendation  was  economy,  while 
the  disadvantages  were  many,  the  school  was  actually  kept  for  the 
first  eleven  years. 

Application  was  made  to  some  of  those  schools  in  Great  Britain, 
which  were  then  endeavoring  to  maintain  a  monopoly  of  the  method 
and  processes  of  Braidwood,  for  a  teacher  already  qualified  to  teach 
articulation,  as  well  as  other  branches  of  knowledge ;  but  failed,  as  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Gallaudet,  who  applied  to  the  same  schools  in  person 
for  instruction  in  their  methods,  on  account  of  the  onerous  terms 
demanded.  Finally,  in  the  spring  of  1818,  the  Rev.  Abraham  0. 
Stansbury,  who  had  been  during  its  first  year  of  operation,  the 
"  Superintendent,"  (i,  e,  steward,)  of  the  Asylum  at  Hartford,  and 
had  thus  acquired  some  skill  in  the  colloquial  language  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  was  appointed  the  first  teacher  of  the  New  York  Institu- 
tion, and  the  school  was  opened  with  a  class  of  four  pupils.  May  12, 
1818.  The  means  for  its  support  were  at  first  subscriptions  and  do- 
nations, with  payments  from  such  parents  as  were  able.  The  city  of 
New  York  soon  assumed  the  patronage  of  ten  day  scholars  residing 
in  the  city  ;  and  when  the  success  of  the  school  became  sufficiently 
decisive,  and  the  number  of  applicants  from  the  interior  of  the  State 
painfully  numerous,  the  Legislature  of  New  York  made  provision  for 
indigent  boarding  pupib,  restricted  at  first,  but  increased  from  time  to 
time.  The  first  grants  from  the  State  were  donations  of  money 
merely ;  but  in  1821,  permanent  and  specific  provision  was  made  for 
thirty-two  State  pupils,  whose  term  of  instruction  was,  according  to 
the  very  moderate  notions  of  that  day,  limited  to  three  years  each. 
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"We  have  the  pleasure  of  adding  that  this  term  was,  as  early  as  1825, 
extended  to  four  years,  and  in  1830,  to  five.    The  subsequent  grati 
fpng  extensions  will  be  noted  in  the  course  of  this  sketch. 

Mr.  Stansbury  had  not  been  a  teacher  at  Hartford,  and  his  ideas  on 
the  method  of  instruction  were  rather  crude  and  vague.  The  found- 
ers of  the  Hartford  school,  after  careful  examination  of  the  subject, 
liad  followed  Sicard's  example,  in  rejecting  from  their  course  the 
attempt  to  teach  articulation,  as  demanding  an  expenditure  of  time 
and  labor  much  out  of  proportion  with  the  results.  Naturally,  how- 
ever, the  teaching  of  the  dumb  to  speak,  and  of  the  deaf  to  read  on 
the  lips,  to  those  to  whom  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  is 
an  entire  novelty,  is  the  most  attractive,  and  seems  the  most  valuable 
of  their  possible  acquirements.  The  world,  on  seeing  a  deaf-mute 
"who  has  learned  to  utter  certain  imitations  of  words,  takes  it  for 
panted  that  he  has  been  fully  restored  to  all  the  priceless  benefits  of 
speech.  Experience  soon  dissipates  this  delusion,  by  showing  that 
Tery  few  deaf-mutes  can  be  taught  to  speak  intelligibly,  or  to  read 
fiuently  on  the  lips  beyond  a  few  familiar  and  oft-repeated  phrases, 
and  that  this  accomplishment,  such  as  it  is,  is  of  very  little  benefit  to 
their  intelligence.  At  New  York,  however,  experience  was  as  yet 
Tiranting,  and  the  first  teachers,  themselves  groping  almost  in  the 
<lark,  endeavored,  by  the  aid  of  Dr.  Watson's  work  on  deaf-mute 
instruction,  to  teach  articulation,  at  least  to  such  of  their  pupils  as 
Tetained  a  remnant  of  speech  or  of  hearing.  The  results  attained,  as 
xnight  be  expected,  were  so  unsatisfactory  that  the  attempt  was  soon 
abandoned.  Mr.  Horace  Loof borrow,  who  in  1821  succeeded  Mr. 
Stansbury  as  principal  teacher,  and  held  this  important  office  for  ten 
jears,  endeavored  to  reduce  to  practice  the  directions  given  in  the 
works  of  Sicard,  with  such  modifications  as  his  own  experience  and 
ingenuity  suggested.  He  was  a  man  of  intelligence  and  energy,  and 
liad  he  been  better  seconded  in  the  department  of  instruction,  his 
success,  in  many  instances  very  creditable,  would  have  been  greater 
and  more  uniform.  But  with  the  exception  of  one  worthy  lady 
teacher,  and  of  a  young  gentleman  who  continued  but  a  year  or  two, 
his  assistants  were  half  educated  deaf-mutes ;  and  cases  often  occurred 
in  which  a  pupil  of  fair  capacity  confined  to  the  task  of  mechanically 
repeating  words  for  methodical  signs,  and  these  signs  again  for  words, 
attaching  as  little  meaning  to  the  one  as  to  the  other,  made  no  sen- 
sible progress  in  acquiring  the  use  of  language  during  many  months. 

Methodical  signs  were  also  used  at  Hartford,  but  in  that  school 
they  were  employed  in  a  manner  to  carry  with  them  some  of  the  life 
and  significance  of  colloquial  signs.    The  signs  used  at  New  York 
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were  often  clumsy  and  arbitrary  as  compared  with  those  Mr.  Clere 
brought  from  the  school  of  Sicard  and  Bebian ;  nor  was  this  the  only 
disadvantage.  The  large  number  of  pupils  who  attended  irr^pilarly, 
as  day  scholars,  not  only  made  unsatisfactory  progress  themselyes,  but 
hindered  the  progress  of  their  classes.  Owing  to  the  deficient  of 
well  qualified  teachers,  there  was  less  moral  and  religious  control 
exercised  over  the  pupils  than  was  desirable ;  and  for  these  and  other 
reasons,  the  school  began  to  suffer  in  public  estimation  in  comparisoa 
with  the  neighboring  ones  at  Hartford  and  Philadelphia. 

This  popular  opinion  affected  even  the  Legislature  of  the  State; 
and  on  the  occasion,  (in  1827,)  of  a  grant  to  aid  in  the  erection  of 
permanent  buildings,  the  condition  was  annexed,  that  the  InstitatioB 
should  be  subject  to  the  offidal  inspection  of  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Common  Schools,  and  that  high  officer  was  directed  ^  to  asoertam, 
by  a  comparison  with  other  similar  institutions,  whether  any  improve- 
ments  can  be  made."  Mr.  Azariah  C.  Flagg,  the  then  able  and  effi- 
cient Superintendent,  discharged  the  duty  thus  assigned  to  him,  and 
the  consequences  of  his  examinations  and  recommendations  were 
that,  after  a  contest  of  two  or  three  years  between  the  party  that  sup- 
ported the  old  teachers,  and  the  party  that  desired  to  place  the  school 
on  higher  ground, — a  change  of  men  and  measures  was  resolved  on. 

Meantime  the  Institution  was  removed,  in  the  spring  of  1829,  to 
the  new  building  erected  on  Fiftieth  street,  then  quite  out  of  town, 
on  an  eminence,  surrounded  by  open  fields  and  woods.  Here,  in 
February,  1831,  Mr.  Harvey  P.  Peet,  the  present  incumbent^  was 
installed  as  the  executive  head  of  the  Institution,  with  the  title  of 
Principal,  thus  uniting  the  hitherto  separate  offices  of  Superintendent 
and  principal  teacher.  This  title  of  Principal  was,  in  1845,  superse- 
ded by  that  of  President  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  to  which  office 
Dr.  Peet  was  elected  as  the  successor  of  the  Rev.  James  Milnor,  D.D* 

Of  the  special  labors  of  Dr.  Peet,  to  build  up  the  Institntion,  and 
improve  the  condition  of  deaf-mutes  in  this  country,  we  shall  not  in 
this  paper*  say  more  than  that  during  the  twenty-six  years  past,  he 
has  faithfully  devoted  to  the  benefit  of  the  Institution,  and  the  canae 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  his  beet  talents  and  energies.  He  has 
had  the  support  and  counsel  of  an  energetic,  intelligent^  and 
sagacious  Board  of  Directors,  most  of  whom  have  devoted  muoh 
time,  during  many  yean,  to  the  service  of  the  Institution,  without  any 


*  Bfr.  Peet  was  a  luuiTe  of  Bethkm,  Conneciicat,  a  graduata  of  Tala  Collefe  te  the  < 
of  1822,  and  for  nine  jeara  preriooa  to  hia  appointment  aa  Principal  of  the  New  York 
tution,  waa  an  inetructor  in  the  American  Asjium  at  Hartford,  of  which  he  waa  abo  ateward. 
BIr.  Peet  received  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D ,  firom  the  Regenta  of  tb«  Unhreraitf  of  llM 
State  of  New  Yorlc,  in  1860.  In  a  aubaeqaent  article,  we  ahall  give  a  more  aitendadnattet  •( 
Dr.  Peet'i  career. 
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Other  reward  than  the  consciousness  of  woll  duing.    IIo  lias  also  Lad 
tJie  aid  of  a  faithful  and  capable  corps  of  tciichers.     One  of  his  ear- 
liest assistants  in  the  department  of  instruction  \v21s  Mr.  Leon  Vaisse, 
^hen  a  young  teaciier  of  four  yeare^  ex]X'ricncc,  invited  from  I'aris  to 
i  nipart  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  improvements  made  in  the  celc- 
lurated  school  of  that  city,  since  the  death  oi  Sicartl.     Mr.  Vaisse, 
sailer  four  years  of  acceptable  stTviet*  at  New  York,  returned  to  Paris, 
r^nd  is  now  the  first  l*rol'»f«s<>r  of  that  anci»^nt  school.     Among  the 
<7>ther  teachers  early  associated  with  Mr,  l\-ct,  we  may  parlicularize 
^Me*sn».  I).  E.  Bartlett  and  K.  A.  1*.  Uarnard,  tlin  former  of  whom  has 
xiow  a  Family  School  for  young  deaf-mute  rliililren  at  J'oujjhkeepsie, 
s^nJ  tlie  latter  is  now  tiie  Pn-sideiit  of  the  I'niversity  of  Mi>sissippi; 
<Jeorge.E.  Day,  now  TVofi.'ssor  in  Lane  Seminary,  Oiiio,  and  Josiah 
-A.  Can^y,  who,  at  the  tiinti  of  his  early  an<l  lamented  death,  in  1852, 
'^was  Superintendent  of  the  Ohio  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
^ut  with  all  the  aid  which  such  directors  and  hucli  teacliers  could 
IC^ve,  to  Dr.  IVet  must  he  assi«x!i<'il  the  main  instrumentality  of  build- 
"ing  up  this  Institution  to  its  ]»rpsent  d.'Ljrie  of  u-^efulin^s. 

The  limits  of  a  paper  like  tliiswill  not  admit  of  details  of  the  sub- 
asequent  history  of  the  New  York  Institution.     A  few  general  results 
<^an  onlv  be  given,  to  show  in  what  degree,  under  rrovitlence,  the 
3n»tituti«»n  has  pros|)ered  ;  and  how  the  cause  of  deal-mule  education 
lias  gradually  ac«|uired  it**  prt-^ei it  degree  of  public  interest  and  favor. 
Up  to  the  removal  to  Fiftieth  street,  in   IhfiiO,  the  average  number 
•of  pupiU  wa**   little  over   fifty.     The   number  when    I)r.   I'oet  took 
<barge  of  the  Institution,  in  IbJU,  was  ei-xhty-two,  of  whom  til'ty-six 
irere  benetieiaries  of  the  State.     As  the  Institution  ixaincd  slowly  but 
surely  in  the  confidence  of  the   j»ublic  and  of  the  Legislature,  the 
number  of  State  ])upils  was  onlarg<;d  from  time  to  time,  till  it  reached 
one  hundred  and  ninety-two, — the  list,  after  ea»:h  successive  enlarge- 
ment, becoming  full  in  a  year  or  two,  with  ai)i>licants  left  to  wait;  till 
finally  in   1 800,  the  limitatiim   to  the  number  of  State  laipils  was 
properly  and  justly  removed  ;  and,  instt*ad  of  bestowing  an  education 
on  certain  selected  deaf-mutes,  and  slnitting  the  door  on  equally  de- 
ser\ing  apjilicants  who  happened  to  be  in  excess  of  the  limited  num- 
ber,— the  Institution  i.s  now  authorized,  with   the  sanction  in   esich 
case  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  to  receive  as 
Slate  pupils,  all  suitable  ap])licants.     Of  this  class  of  pupils  there  are 
now  two  hundred  and  thirty-four.     While  the  number  of  pujnls  edu- 
cated at  the  charge  of  tiie  State  has  increased,  there  has  been  an 
equally  largo  increase  of  other  pupils.     The  State  of  New  Jersey 

•ends  its  deaf-mute  pupils  to  New  York  or  to  Philadelidiia,  at  the 
No.  9.— [Vol.  TIT..  No.  2.}— 2.**.. 
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choice  of  the  parents.  In  1830,  there  were  but  two  New  Jenqr 
pupils  at  the  New  York  Institution, — the  present  number  from  that 
State  is  twenty-three.  The  number  of  private  pay  pupils  baa  in- 
creased from  seven  in  1830,  to  thirty-four  in  1856.  The  city  of  New 
York,  which,  as  we  have  noticed,  paid  the  tuition  of  ten  day  schoian 
during  the  first  eleven  years,  has,  ever  unce  the  Institution  was  re- 
moved to  its  site  on  Fiftieth  street,  in  pursuance  of  an  authority 
granted  by  law  to  the  supervisors  of  the  counties, — ^but  seldom  acted 
on  by  other  counties  than  that  of  New  York, — supported  a  number 
of  boarding  pupils  equal  to  its  number  of  members  of  Assembly. 
The  present  number  is  sixteen.  To  these  should  be  added  one  or  two 
supported  by  the  Commissioners  of  Emigration,  and  several  small 
children  boarded  and  instructed  by  the  Institution  gratuitously,  under 
peculiar  circumstances,  which  required  that  they  should  be  removed 
fi-om  situations  of  destitution,  temptation,  and  danger,  at  an  earlier 
age  than  that  limited  for  the  admission  of  State  pupils.  As  the  State 
of  New  York  contains  a  population  of  three  and  a  half  millions,  and 
all  its  deaf-mute  children  are  collected,  or  sought  to  be  collected,  in 
one  school,*  together  with  many  attracted  by  the  reputation  of  the 
Institution  from  abroad,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  New  York  school 
should  be  one  of  the  very  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  The 
present  number  of  pupils  is  three  hundred  and  fifteen.  No  other 
school  for  deaf-mutes  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic, — the  London 
Asylum  excepted, — approaches  the  New  York  Institution  in  this 
respect.  The  Hartford  Asylum,  which  stands  next,  receiving  the  dea^ 
mute  children  from  all  New  England,  has  a  little  over  two  hundred 
pupils,f  and  the  institutions  of  Paris  and  Groningen,  (Holland,)  each 
about  one  hundred  and  eighty.  As  it  is  shown  by  three  national 
and  several  State  enumerations,  that  the  number  of  deaf-mutes  in  the 
State,  though  with  a  slightly  fluctuating  proportion,  increases  with 
the  whole  population  of  the  State,  the  period  seems  not  remote  when 
the  Institution  will  contain  between  four  and  five  hundred  pupils,  for 
which  number  the  dimensions  of  the  new  buildings,  to  be  presently 
spoken  of,  have  been  planned.  Such  are  the  facilities  of  access  bj 
railroad  and  steamboat  to  the  city  of  New  York,  from  all  parts  of  the 
State,  and  such  the  liberality  of  the  railroad  and  steamboat  compsr 

*  Prom  1825  to  1836,  there  was  a  Central  Asjlum  for  the  Deaf  and  Darob  at  Can^obarto, 
anited  in  the  latter  year  to  the  New  York  Institation,  of  which  its  last  Principal,  Bfr.  O.  W. 
Morris,  is  still  a  teacher. 

t  The  number  240,  ^ven  in  the  last  report  of  the  Hartford  Asylum,  is  made  up  byindudlBg 
both  the  class  that  left  and  the  class  that  entered  during  the  year,  both  of  which  were  not  la 
school  at  the  same  time.  A  similar  mode  of  computation  gives  for  the  New  York  Tnatltnttai 
346  pupils  io  school  within  the  year  (1856)  covered  by  the  last  Annual  Report. 
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nies,  in  passiDg  the  unfortunate  deaf  and  dumb  to  and  from  school, 
^ther  free,  or  at  reduced  rates  of  fare,  that  there  exists  no  motive  for 
ciividing  the  patronage  of  the  State  between  two  or  more  schools,  on 
scoount  of  the  distance  part  of  the  pupils  have  to  travel.  And  every 
other  consideration  is  in  favor  of  the  Stato*s  maintaining  one  large, 
efficient,  well  organized  school,  rather  than  two  or  three  small  and 
inferior  ones. 

The  increase  in  the  term  of  instruction  shows  a  great  advance  in 
correct  public  sentiment,  since  the  law  of  1821  allowed  but  three 
^ears  to  each  State  pupil.  We  have  not  note<l  that  this  period  was 
extended  in  1825  to  four  years,  and  in  1830  to  five.  Two  years  more 
"^ere  added  to  the  term  in  1838,  for  such  pupils,  usually  alx)ut  one- 
lialf  of  the  whole,  as  desired  to  continue,  and  gave  promise  of  profit- 
ing by  the  extension.  Finally,  in  1853,  the  I^'gislature  gave  itssanc- 
"tion  to  the  Uigh  Class,  established  the  year  iK'fore,  by  authorizing 
the  continuance  of  those  State  pupils  sekcteil  as  suitable  members  of 
«nch  a  class,  for  three  years  instruction  in  the  higiier  branches  of  edu- 
<;ation  after  the  completion  of  the  regular  term.  A  similar  extension 
«f  the  regular  term,  and  the  same  privilege  for  the  more  deserving, 
%>f  remaining  an  additional  term  as  members  of  the  High  Class,  hat 
also  been  granted  to  its  State  pupils  by  the  State  of  Now  Jersey.* 

Another  fact  to  be  noted  in  a  history  of  the  New  York  Institution, 
18  the  publication  of  elementary  books  for  the  use  of  the  deaf  and 
<lurab.  There  was,  for  many  years,  a  total  want  of  such  works  in 
the  American  schools  for  deaf-mut<*s.  Two  or  three  volumes  of  exer- 
<a8es  had  been,  at  an  early  day,  committed  to  the  press ;  but  these 
were  hardly  satisfactory  even  to  their  authors;  and  when  the  first 
small  edition  of  each  was  worn  out,  they  were  laid  aside,  if  not 
before.  Tlie  First  Part,  with  the  title  of  "A  Vocabulary  and  Ele- 
mentary Exercises  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  published  in  1844,  was 
welcomed  with  satisfaction  and  even  with  enthusiasm  by  American 
and  some  English  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  It  has  since  been 
carefully  revised,  and  three  or  four  editions  have  been  exhausted.  In 
the  greater  number  of  American  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  it  is 
pnt  as  the  regular  text-book,  into  the  hands  of  each  pupil  in  the  new 
classes.  The  one  or  two  schools  where  it  is  not  thus  used  are  those 
in  which  the  teacher  or  the  Superintendent  has  a  preference  for  man- 
uscript lessons  of  his  own  compilation. 

This  First  Part,  as  the  title  now  reads,  has  since  been  followed  up 
with  a  Second  and  Third  Part  of  a  **  Course  of  Instruction  for  the 

'Uunchnmttm  ha«  alto  aathorized  a  like  act  of  juMice  aa  much  aa  of  liberality,  toward 
nehof  bcr  8c«it«  pupils  as  maj  be  foond  qualified  to  join  the  High  Class  at  Hartford. 
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Dac^  and  Dumby^  and  with  a  small  volume  of  Scripture  Les9on»y 
all  of  which  were  prepared  by  the  President,  Dr.  Peet^  and  were  very 
fiivorably  received,  and  are  in  constant  demand,  as  text-books,  in  meet 
of  the  American  schools  for  deaf-mutes. 

It  was  early  considered  an  important  part  of  a  system  of  education 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  to  give  instruction  out  of  school  hours  in 
some  eligible  trade.     There  is,  we  believe,  hardly  any  school  of  this 
class,  either  in  America,  or  in  France,  Belgium  and  Southern  Europe, 
where  such  mechanical  instruction  as  the  means  and  conveniences 
of  the  establishment  will  admit,  is  not  given.     In  the  British  and 
German  schools,  the  pupils  are  dismissed  at  an  ago  early  enough  to 
begin  a  regular  apprenticeship  to  some  trade ;  but  this,  in  the  view 
of  American  teachers  and  educators,  necessitates  the  beginning  at  too 
early  an  age  for  the  pupil  to  derive  the  greatest  benefit  from  the  term 
allowed  him.     We  prefer  to  begin  not  earlier  Uian  the  age  of  twelve ; 
for  the  difficult  study  of  written  language, — difficult  beyond  expres- 
sion for  those  who  have  no  knowledge  of  audible  language,  and  can 
only  regard  words  as  arbitrary  characters,  like  the  Chinese,  only 
much  more  complicated, — demands,  if  we  would  attain   the  best 
results,  some  maturity  of  mind,  and  greater  power  of  attention  and 
continuous  application,  than  young  children  usually  possess.     Accor- 
dingly, though  under  peculiar  circumstances,  children  are  sometimes 
admitted  at  an  earlier  age,  twelve  years  is  the  age  prescribed  by  law 
for  the  admission  of  State  pupils  in  the  New  York  Institution ;  and 
many  of  the  pupils  are,  from  the  ignorance  of  their  friends,  or  their 
unwillingness  to  send  tbem  to  a  distance,  kept  from  school  to  a  con- 
siderably later  age.     It  is  evident  that  pupils  admitted  at  twelve  or 
thirteen,  and  continuing  from  five  to  eight  or  ten  years,  will  leave  at 
an  age  past  that  which  is  the  most  favorable  for  learning  a  trade;  and 
also,  which  is  worse,  with  long  established  habits  of  manual  idleness. 
The  number  of  trades  that  can  be  taught  in  connection  with  such 
an  Institution,  is  of  course  very  limited.    The  selection  made,  osnally 
embraces  first,  the  making  of  clothes,  shoes,  and  furniture,  enabling 
the  institution  to  be  the  largest  customer  of  its  own  shops, — and 
seecndy  such  trades  as  from  local  circumstances,  can  be  most  remune- 
ratively carried  on,  and  which  promise  the  best  assurance  of  future 
support  to  the  pupils.     As  most  of  the  pupils,  when  they  leave  school, 
return  to  their  families  in  the  country,  or  in  distant  towns  and  villages, 
evidently  the  greater  number  should  learn  trades  at  which  they  can 
readily  obtain  employment  in  all  parts  of  the  country.     For  this 
reason,  shoe-making,  tailoring,  cabinet-making,  and  horticulture  are 
trades  taught  at  the  New  York  Institution.     Book-bindiing  ia  added 
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as  being  well  adapted  to  deaf-mutes,  and  in  its  location,  near  a  city 
^here  so  much  publishing  is  done,  promising  steady  and  lucrative 
employment.  It  is  designed  to  add  printing,  and  perhaps  engraving, 
Co  the  list,  as  soon  as  the  Institution,  established  in  its  new  locality, 
ahaU  have  the  requisite  room  and  means.  All  of  the  pupils  now 
a-eeeive  regular  instruction  in  linear  drawing,  and  some  have  taken 
lessons  in  wood  engraving. 

The  building  on  Fiftieth  street  was  erected  in  the  years  1827  to 
1829.  As  the  number  of  pupils  increased,  it  was  three  times  enlarged, 
wuid  it  was  in  contemplation  to  enlarge  it  a  fourth  time.  Meantime, 
"^e  rapid  growth  of  the  great  city  was  threatening  to  hem  in  the 
Xnstitation  with  a  dense  population,  for  whose  convenience  streets 
^^rere  opened  through  its  grounds ;  and  the  space  available  for  fresh 
wr  and  exercise  became  very  seriously  restricted.  The  same  causes 
^^hat  made  a  continuance  in  the  old  site  undesirable,  enabled  the 
3)irecton  to  sell  their  grounds  for  building  lots  at  a  great  advance  on 
'^hetr  first  cost.  A  new  site,  every  way  highly  eligible,  including 
^thirty-seven  acres,  on  the  historical  locality  known  as  Washington 
^Seights,  overlooking  the  broad  panorama  of  the  Iludson,  about  nine 
'^niles  from  the  New  York  City  Ilall,  to  which  ready  access  is  had  by 
^^e  Hudson  River  railroad,  was  purchased  for  less  than  half  the  sum 
^realized  from  the  sale  of  the  grounds,  far  less  eligible,  and  hardly  one* 
fourth  as  large,  on  Fiftieth  street. 

The  plans  for  the  new  buildings  were  the  subject  of  long  and  anx- 
ious deliberation.     The  projectors  aimed  to  combine  every  advantage 
^f  a  pleasant  site,  a  convenient  arrangement,  the  separation  of  the 
sexes,  except  when  assembled  for  meals,  religious  worship,  and  instruo- 
^ion,  economy  of  light  and  fuel,  thorough  ventilation,  and  an  external 
appearance  not  unworthy  in  architectural  effect  of  the  great  city  and 
State  of  New  York.    There  is  no  similar  institution  in  America,  and 
80  fiur  as  inquiry  and  very  extensive  personal  examination  enables  us 
to  judge,  none  even  in  Europe,  the  plan  of  which  is  satisfactory,  and 
such  as  its  managers  would  prefer,  if  they  had  to  build  over  again. 
All  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  we  believe,  indeed  most  insti- 
tutions for  the  education  of  youth  of  both  sexes,  approaching  the  size 
of  the  New  York  Institution,  have  grown  up  by  successive  additions, 
in  which  both  internal  convenience  and  architectural  appearance  have 
been  at  the  mercy  of  circumstances.    The  conductors  of  the  New 
York  Institution  thus  found  themselves  obliged  to  have  an  original 
plan  for  their  new  buildings,  and  used  their  best  efforts, — they  have 
the  gratification  of  believing  with  success, — to  have  such  a  one  as 
other  similar  institutions  might  profitably  study  and  follow. 
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The  whole  number  who  have  been  admitted  as  pupik,  from  May, 
1818,  to  January  Ist,  1857,  is  1,237,  of  whom  315  remain  under 
instruction.  The  number  of  deaths  of  pupils  occurring  in  the  Institu- 
tion in  these  thirty -eight  years,  is  thirty-five.  The  rate  of  mortality 
among  the  pupils  of  the  Institution  during  twelve  years,  from  Decem- 
ber, 1843,  to  December,  1855,  including  those  who  died  at  home 
during  the  term  of  instruction,  is  one  death  to  122  survivors;  vi&: 
one  in  160  of  the  males,  and  one  in  94  of  the  females.  But  count- 
ing only  those  who  died  in  the  institution,  the  rate  of  mortality  is 
only  one  in  217. 

In  a  sketch  like  this,  only  a  very  brief  account  can  be  given  of  the 
system  of  instruction ;  and  for  this  we  are  indebted  to  a  communica- 
tion from  Dr.  Feet  It  should  be  understood  that,  though  some  of 
our  pupils,  having  learned  to  read  before  becoming  dea^  bring  with 
them  more  or  less  knowledge  of  language,  yet  these  are  not  prop- 
erly deaf-mutes.  Technically,  they  are  called  semi-mutes,  and  pos- 
sess the  great  advantage  that  to  them  words  are  what  they  are  to 
other  men,  sounds,  heard  or  recollected,  of  which  written  words  are 
mere  representatives.  Deaf-mutes,  properly  so-called,  are  those  whose 
education  was  once  held  impossible,  and  is  still,  with  all  the  lights  of 
science  and  experience,  sufficiently  difficult  The  misfortune  that  cat 
them  off  in  childhood  from  the  acquisition  of  speech,  not  only  de- 
prived them  of  all  that  mass  of  traditional  knowledge,  of  which 
speech  is  the  treasury  and  the  vehicle ;  but,  which  is  worse,  deprived 
their  mental  and  moral  faculties  of  a  fair  chance  for  exercise  and 
development,  and  caused  them  to  grow  up  with  habits  of  thought 
different  from  those  of  other  men.  When  they  come  to  school,  they 
have  usually  a  development  of  ideas ;  but  far  inferior  to, — and  quite 
different  from  that  of  speaking  children  of  the  same  age  and  native 
capacity.  The  mind  of  an  uneducated  deaf-mute  has  been  compared 
to  a  camera  obscura,  through  which  pass,  not  the  general  and  abstract 
propositions,  the  play  upon  words,  the  rhythm  and  roll  of  sounds  that 
usually  ring  in  the  memory  of  a  hearing  person ; — ^but  mental  images 
of  objects,  qualities  and  actions.  Along  wit^  these,  it  is  true,  are 
present  certain  intellectual  perceptions,  such  as  those  of  approbation 
and  disapprobation,  comparison,  number,  cause  and  effect,  time,  etc; 
and  these  may  be  present  as  dim  perceptions,  even  when  the  deaf> 
mute  possesses,  as  yet,  no  signs  to  express  them.  Such  intellectual 
perceptions,  however,  become  more  distinct,  when  they  are  connected 
with  certain  signs.  In  other  words,  a  deaf-mute  acquires  the  abiliij 
to  think  and  reason,  and  hence  attains  a  greater  strength  of  onder* 
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gtandingy  and  a  higher  development  of  faculties,  in  proportion  to  the 
enltivation  of  his  dialect  of  signs. 

For,  to  a  deaf-mnte,  the  language  of  signs  or  gestures,  (to  use  a 
less  ambiguous  term,)  is  the  only  language  that  can  become,  in  the 
full  sense  of  the  word,  vernacular^  that  is  to  say,  a  language  which 
the  child  learns  spontaneously,  because  it  is  used  by  those  around 
him,  to  which  his  thoughts  will  cling  by  natural  affinity,  and  which 
wiU  promote  the  most  rapid  development  of  his  faculties.  Words 
can  never  be  to  a  deaf-mute  what  words  are  to  us, — sounds,  ringing 
in  the  innermost  temple  of  the  ear,  and  awakening  sympathetic 
chords  through  brain  and  nerve.  The  mere  fact  of  cognate  or  early 
deafness,  cuts  them  irrevocably  off  from  all  this  interior  life  of  words 
ottered  by  the  living  voice,  and  leaves  words  to  them,  mere  arbitrary 
assemblages  of  characters,  not  only  cold  and  dead,  as  compared  with 
the  warmth  and  life  of  speech  or  of  gestures ;  but  almost  insufferably 
^^iouB  as  instruments  of  social  communication  to  those  accustomed 
^  the  fluent  ease  of  speech,  or  the  still  greater  rapidity  of  gestures. 
fiance  it  is  that  our  pupils,  and  indeed,  deaf-mutes,  however  instruct- 
^>  the  world  over,  prefer  their  own  language  of  gestures,  often 
^^phic  as  a  painting,  rapid  as  thought,  and  illumined  by  the  speak- 
^^^  face  and  eye,  to  a  cold  and  tedious  conversation  in  words.  Nor 
^U  it  much,  if  any,  mend  the  matter,  if  they  have,  with  incredible 
*abor,  acquired  the  power  of  reading  words  in  the  fugitive  and  indis- 
^^ct  motions  of  the  lips,  instead  of  the  more  legible  characters  of 
Writing  or  the  manual  alphabet. 

The  dialect  of  gestures  which  each  deaf-mute  possesses  when  he 
Crst  comes  to  school,  is  usually  crude  and  scanty.  But  in  a  very 
^ef  time  after  their  arrival,  they  learn  by  mere  usage,  the  expanded 
^d  improved  dialect  which  they  find  in  use  among  the  older  pupils. 
In  thus  learning  a  superior  mode  of  communication,  their  ideas  ac- 
quire a  considerable  development,  and  also  become  more  precise.  Of 
this  expanded  and  improved  dialect,  the  teacher  avails  himself  to  impart 
new  ideas ;  to  define  words ;  to  explain  the  forms  of  language ;  to 
acquire  moral  control  over  his  pupils ;  and  to  communicate, — which 
is  done  within  the  first  few  weeks, — the  simple  rudiments  of  religious 
troth.  There  seems,  however,  to  be  a  great  mistake  abroad,  in  sup- 
posing the  language  of  signs  to  be  one  of  the  ends  of  instruction. 
It  is  simply  a  means.  If  we  had  to  teach  this  language  to  deaf-mute 
pupils,  at  least  with  even  a  small  proportion  of  the  labor  which  is 
required  in  teaching  a  language  of  alphabetic  words,  we  should  not 
think  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  it  would  pay  for  the  added 
labor  of  teaching  two  languages  instead  of  one.     It  is  because  deaf- 
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mutes  learn  this  language  spontaneously,  and  use  it  among  them- 
selves, in  preference  to  words,  that  we  avail  ourselves  of  it  to  lighten 
and  shorten  the  labor  of  defining  words  and  explaining  their  laws  of 
construction. 

We  do  not,  as  De  1'  Ep6e  did,  and  some  few  teachers  at  the  pres- 
ent day  still  do,  seek  to  make  our  pupils  associate  every  word  with  a 
sign,  either  taken  from  their  colloquial  dialect,  or  specially  devised  to 
represent  that  word,  technically  called  methodical  signs.  The  idea 
that  such  signs  are  necessary  to  stand  between  written  words  and 
ideas,  (as  spoken  words  do  for  those  who  hear,)  that  is,  that  a  deaf- 
mute,  seeing  a  written  word,  must  actually  or  mentally  substitute  a 
sign  for  it,  before  he  can  attach  any  meaning  to  it, — now  finds  rery 
few  advocates.  The  better  and  more  prevalent  opinion  is,  that  the 
deaf-mute  pupil  should  be  led  to  attach  his  ideas  directly  to  words^ 
either  under  their  written  form,  or,  which  is  probably  easier  for  him* 
under  the  form  of  the  manual  alphabet,  in  which  words  are  spelled 
out  by  positions  of  the  fingers  corresponding  to  each  letter.  Had 
we  a  syllabic  alphabet,  sufficiently  simple  and  easy  of  acquisition  fot 
general  use,  it  would  greatly  facilitate  the  learning,  retention,  and 
rapid  repetition  of  words  by  deaf-mutes,  and  thus  be  of  great  advan- 
tage in  their  instruction.  Such  alphabets  have  been  proposed,— and 
perhaps  one  may  hereafter  be  found  that  will  commend  itself  to 
general  use. 

The  deaf-mute,  as  we  have  already  noted,  thinks,  at  least  when  he 
first  comes  to  school,  mainly  in  mental  images  of  objects,  clothed 
with  their  proper  qualities,  and  moving  in  their  appropriate  attitudes 
and  actions.  Hence  when  he  attempts  to  attach  his  ideas  to  words^ 
it  is  these  mental  images  that  have  to  be  attached  to  words.  As  he 
thinks  in  a  series  of  mental  pictures,  we  choose  for  his  first  lessons, 
words  and  phrases  adapted  to  describe  such  pictures,  whether  of  sin- 
gle objects  or  groups ;  e.  g.,  a  horse;  a  white  horse;  two  white  hoT9e$; 
a  white  horse  running;  a  hoy  riding  a  horse;  a  little  hoy  riding  a 
white  horse;  and  so  of  other  objects,  qualities  and  actions.* 

When  a  certain  number  of  such  words  and  phrases  have  become 
familiar,  each  recalling  a  mental  image  of  an  object,  or  group  of  ob- 
jects, we  introduce  the  idea  of  assertion  and  time^  by  which  the  verb 
is  produced.  This  part  of  speech  we  present  first  in  the  two  forms, 
explaining  each  other  by  contrast,  of  the  habitual  present, — a  hoy 

plays  often;  and  the  actual  present^ — that  hoy  is  playing  now.     The 

'  ■  ■■* 

*The  first  leMon  in  language  will  be  best  given  to  a  deaf-mute  bj  Bhowing  him  tbe  hum 
of  some  present  object,  and  then  appealing  to  some  person  who  can  read,  who  on 
the  word,  immediatelj  points  to  the  object. 
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of  asaertion,  whicli  is  the  essence  of  the  verb,  is  brought  out 
prominently  bj  contrasting  the  affirmative  and  the  negative  ; — 
boy  is  playing;  that  girl  is  not  playing.  There  is  not,  in  the 
Uoquial  language  of  signs,  any  thing  corresponding  to  tense, — the 
of  an  action  or  event  being  stated,  once  for  all,  the  only  distinc- 
tions afterward  made,  are  to  explain  the  order  and  sequence  of  the 
successive  actions  or  events.  Hence  it  is  that  the  tenses  and  other 
^grammatical  forms,  like  them  having  nothing  corresponding  in  the 
'B:>upil^B  colloquial  language  of  signs,  e.  g.,  the  pronouns,  are  a  difficult 
^tudy  for  deaf-mutes,  and  occupy  a  large  part  of  the  teacher^s  atten- 
"^oii  during  several  years  of  his  course.  It  is  held  important  that 
ey  should  have,  at  the  outset,  clear  ideas  of  the  nature  and  use  of 
tense  taught  them.  This  can  only  be  secured  by  teaching  the 
nncipal  tens^  in  such  a  way  that  tliey  shall  mutually  limit  and 
light  on  each  other.  For  instance,  either  by  an  actual  example, 
•r  by  a  picture,  the  pupiFs  attention  is  directed  to  two  girls  carrying 
of  strawberries,  and  he  is  made  to  write,  ^*  Those  two  girla 
ve  picked,  are  carrying,  and  will  sell  strawberries."  In  this  way, 
e  comes  to  attach  correct  notions  to  the  mere  forms  of  language 
indicating  tense,  as  also  to  those  forms  denoting  interrogation,  case^ 
^somparison,  and  other  grammatical  relations. 

It  would  require  far  more  space  than  can  be  afforded  in  such  an 

cuticle,  to  follow  out  this  exposition  in  subsequent  parts  of  the  course. 

~\Ve  content  ourselves  with  saying  that  our  golden  rule  is  to  divide 

^ifficiUties;  to  present  but  one  difficulty  at  a  time,  and  endeavor  so  to 

^urange  our  lessons  that  this  mastered  shall  serve  as  a  stepping  stone 

^Co  the  next     Thus  we  endeavor  to  make  the  difficult  path  our  pupils 

lave  to  scale,  as  smooth  and  gradually  ascending  as  possible.     On 

such  a  plan,  even  the  difficulties  presented  by  abstract  nouns  are 

^^adily  mastered,  when  the  pupil  reaches  the  proper  period  for  intro- 

<lucing  them. 

The  degree  of  our  success  is  very  various,  according  to  the  native 

<»pacity  of  our  pupils,  and  the  time  they  are  permitted  to  remain 

^nder  instruction.     While  there  are  very  few,  and  those  marked  by 

natural  imbecility,  who  do  not  acquire  as  great  an  amount  of  positive 

l^nowledge,  as  the  average  of  speaking  men,  information  that  will  be 

xiseful  to  thera,  and  promote  their  happiness  through  life ; — there  are 

^uite  a  number  who  never  become  able  to  read  books,  or  to  converse 

in  writing,  except  in  an  imperfect  and  broken  dialect,  or  in  a  mixed 

dialect  of  words  and  gestures.     On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 

^hose  attainments  in  every  branch  of  a  good  English  education,  not 

less  than  their  perfect  command  of  written  language,  and  the  readi- 
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ueesy  appropriateness,  and  justness  of  the  sentiments  thej  ezpreM, 
have  repeatedly  called  forth  the  admiration  of  the  most  intellectual 
and  fiistidious  examiners  and  visitors.  The  High  Class  in  our  Insti- 
tution, and  especially  that  portion  of  it  which  graduated  a  year  ago 
last  July,  fiirnish  striking  examples  of  this  degree  of  intelleotnal 
cultivation. 

The  establishment  of  the  High  Class  is  a  matter  of  congratulation 
for  all  friends  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Formerly,  our  pupils,  howerer 
gifted,  and  however  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  learning  and  scienos^ 
were  compelled  to  leave  school  just  when  they  had  reached  that 
point  at  which  their  future  progress  would  have  been  easy  and  rapid. 
Now  we  have  the  pleasure  of  opening  to  the  more  gifted  and  perse- 
vering, those  higher  walks  of  knowledge  hitherto  seen  only  in  the 
unattainable  distance.  The  superior  cultivation  of  the  High  Class 
moreover  reacts  in  the  classes  below,  producing  a  higher  intellectual 
tone,  a  wider  range  of  thought,  and  more  earnest  strivings  after  scho- 
lastic excellence  in  the  younger  classes.  This  class,  moreover,  prom- 
ises to  be  valuable  as  a  nursery  of  teachers.  Of  the  class  thai 
graduated  in  the  summer  of  1855,  more  than  one  half  have  already 
obtained  permanent  and  honorable  employments,  as  teachers  of  their 
companions  in  misfortune,  either  in  our  own,  or  in  other  institutions. 
And  the  frequent  applications  to  the  New  York  Institution,  to  furnish 
teachers,  as  well  as  books,  school  apparatus,  and  plans  of  buildingi^ 
to  the  new  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  almost  annually  springing 
up  in  the  south  and  southwest,  indicates  that  there  will  continue  to 
be  openings  for  permanent,  honorable,  and  remunerative  employmenti 
as  teachers  of  their  deaf  and  dumb  brethren,  for  those  graduates  of 
our  High  Class  who  may  evince  the  moral  and  intellectual  qualitisi 
necessary  for  a  good  teacher. 
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Tlie  grounds  belonging  to  the  Institution  compriso  tliirtj-sevon  and  a  half 

acres,  bounded  bj  the  Hudson  River  and  the  Kingsbridgo  road,  at  the  interaeo- 

tion  of  the  tenth  avenue,  about  nine  miles  from  the  city  hall,  and  within  a  half 

mUe  of  old  Fort  Washington.    The  buildings  occupy  a  portion  of  the  lawn,  at  an 

elo'vatioQ  of  127  feet  altwve'the  river — ^fronting  westward,  and  commandmg 

an    extensive  and  ever  shifting  panorama  of  tlie  water  above  and  below,  imd 

extending,  from  some  points  of  observation,  ftx)in  tlie  highlands  to  the  narrows. 

Ihe  buildings — including  the  front,  wings,  and  school-house  in  the  rear,  form  a 

q^ix^^rangle  of  two  hundred  and  forty  feet  front,  and  more  tlum  three  hundred  feet 

in   depth.     Within  the  quadrangle  is  a  tiflh  or  central  building.    The  sliops  and 

o^l^cr  outbuildings  will  occupy  convenient  locations  to  the  north  and  oast  of  the 

boyi  wing  and  school-house.    The  four  exterior  buildings  have  each  four  storisi^ 

izxcsluding  the  basement^ — ^the  central  building  only  three, — the  chapel  which 

ooonpisa  its  upper  part  having  an  elevation  equal  to  both  the  upper  storiee. 


Prinoitai.  Flook* 


•  CALL 


JS(k' 


^  The  fitmt  buOding  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  by  fifty-five  deepL— > 
^^csides  a  projection  of  twelve  feet  in  the  centre,  fh>m  which  the  portico,  (fl^- 
^Qven  feet  wide,)  ornamented  with  eliptical  arches,  projects  twenty-nine  fbet 
^Kkore.    Entering  by  this  portico,  there  is  an  entrance  hall  of  twenty  feet  wide 
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and  forty  deop,  terminating  on  the  great  staircase,  and  crossed  at  that  end  bj  a 
corridor  of  ten  feet  wide,  which  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  building,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet.  There  are  corresponding  corridors  in  each  of  the  stories 
above,  leaving  the  rooms  on  each  side  twenty  feet  deep,  from  the  doors  upon  the 
corridors,  to  the  front  or  rear  windows.  From  each  extremity  of  the  corridoi^ 
as  seen  in  the  plan,  halls  extend  to  the  connections  with  the  wings,  and  the 
private  staircases  in  the  towers. 

On  one  side  of  the  entrance  hall  are  a  reception  room  for  visitors,  and  a 
director's  room.  On  the  same  floor  are  rooms  for  the  superintendent  and  for  the 
matron  and  steward.  The  second  story  contains  rooms  for  the  teachers,  part  of 
whom  will  lodge  and  board  in  the  institution,  for  such  visitors  as  may  have, 
(as  parents  of  pupils,  for  instance,)  claims  to  special  attention,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. In  the  upper  story  are  dormitories  for  the  pupils,  those  connected  with 
the  male  and  female  departments  respectively,  being  separated  at  the  centre  by 
an  intervening  hall,  which  affords  a  passage  to  the  lantern,  or  observatory,  at  the 
top  of  the  stair-dome.  The  basement  of  this  building  contains  rooms  for  domes- 
tics, store-rooms,  etc. 

Each  of  the  wings  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  by  forty-six.  Entering  one 
of  them  through  the  passage  or  hall  leading  from  the  central  corridor,  you  find 
on  the  first  floor  the  saloon  or  sitting  room  for  the  pupils,  one  hundred  and  six 
feet  by  forty-two  in  clear  interior  space,  and  sixteen  feet  to  the  ceiling.  In  these 
spacious  and  lofty  rooms,  well  warmed  by  heated  air  in  winter,  and  well  ventila- 
ted  at  all  times,  each  pupil  has  a  seat  or  desk  for  reading  or  study,  or  composi- 
tion, in  the  evening,  and  at  such  other  fragments  of  time  as  reading  and  study 
may  be  in  order.  The  evening  light  here,  as  in  the  other  rooms,  is  fUmished  by 
gas  made  on  the  premises,  as  the  institution  is  remote  from  any  established 
circuit  of  gas  pipes. 

In  the  basements  of  the  wings  are  wash  and  bathing  rooms,  and  in  the  girls* 
wing,  a  laundry ;  in  the  second  story,  separate  dormitories,  hospitals,  ward- 
robes, Ac. ;  and  in  the  upper  story  of  each  an  open  dormitory,  of  sae  corres- 
ponding to  the  sitting  room  below,  and  of  equal  height  Instead  of  the  pillars 
whicli,  in  an  ordinary  building,  would  be  required  to  support  the  floors  in  rooms 
of  such  dimensions,  the  floor  of  the  dormitory  is  braced  up  by  trusses,  and  sup- 
ports the  floor  below  it  by  iron  rods.  By  this  exj)edient,  the  four  great  rooma^ 
tlie  saloons  below,  and  the  dormitories  above,  are  left  entirely  clear  of  pillars  or 
supporting  rods.  Each  of  these  four  rooms  will  have  a  clear  content  of  over 
seventy  thousand  cubic  feet,  which  with  the  provision  for  the  renewal  of  the 
air  by  ventilation,  and  the  height  of  the  ceiling,  will  secure  to  each  pupil  abun- 
dant breathing  space  and  pure  air.  The  private  staircases  in  the  towers,  af- 
ford to  the  steward  and  matron  access  to  the  apartments  of  the  pupils  under 
their  respective  care.  The  main  staircases  to  tlie  dormitories  are  at  the  eastern 
end  of  each  wing,  and  to  give  every  gu^antee  of  safety  in  case  of  fire,  are 
massively  constructed  of  stone. 

The  school-house  in  the  rear,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  by  fifty-five,  contains 
class,  lecture,  library  and  cabinet  rooms,  and  in  its  upper  story  a  hall  of  design, 
lighted  from  above.  Each  class,  (usually  averaging  twenty  pupils,)  will  have  a 
large,  lofty,  well  lighted  and  well  ventilated  room,  of  an  average  size  of  twenty 
by  twenty-eight  feet.  In  the  basement  of  this  building, are  the  air  chambers  c? 
the  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus  to  be  presently  described, — also  vegetable 
cellars,  store-rooms,  wash-rooms,  Ac. 

The  central  building  contains  on  its  first  floor  the  dining-room,  under  which  in 
the  basement  are  the  kit<.'hens,  and  on  ita  second  floor  the  chapel  eighty  by 
sixty  feet,  and  over  t^iirty  feet  high,  with  ten  lofty  windows  of  stained  glass. 
It  is  also  further  lighte<i  by  a  dome  in  the  roof.  At  the  east  end,  against  the 
wall  and  under  the  skylight  is  tlio  platff)rm,  raised  tliree  feet  above  the  floor, 
for  the  officiating  teacher,  while  the  pupils  and  spectators,  if  any,  occupy  seats 
rising  successively  one  behind  the  other.  As  the  worsliip  in  which  the  deaf  and 
dumb  can  share  must  be  addressed  to  the  eye  only,  care  is  taken  that  every 
eye  in  the  congregation  can  rest  with  ease  on  the  platform,  and  that  the 
light  should  be  thrown  that  way.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  plan  that  the  pupils 
have  access  to  the  chapel  by  corridors  from  their  respective  sitting  rooms,  each 
department  entering  by  its  own  door;    and  aftier  the  morning  prayer  sad 
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explication   by  signa  of  a  text  of  scripturo,  each  department  passes  along 
another  corridor  to  the  school-houae.     At  the  close  of  school  each  day,  the 
pupils  re-as8emble  in  the  chapel,  are  diamisaed  by  prayer,  and  return  to  their  re- 
spective   wings  by  the  corridors.    The  same  corridors  also  give  access  to  the 
dining:-rooiu   under    the  chapeL     From  the  front  building,  tlie  access  to  the 
chapel  is  by  the  great  staircase.    In  this  chapel,  besides  the  religious  exercises 
by  which  school  is  opened  and  closed  each  day, — public  worship  in  the  language 
of  gestures,  intelligible  to  all  the  pupils,  is  hold  evt^ry  Sabbath.     Hero  also,  pub- 
lic exanninations  will,  on  cert'iin  days  of  the  year  ))e  hold. 

For  the  supply  of  water,  the  main  reliance  is  upon  the  nn'n  falling  on  the 
Tooili.  This  source,  it  is  estimated,  will,  at  that  height  from  the  gnmml  afford 
<izi  avemf^  annual  supply  of  more  than  thirty  inclu'S,  o(iiuil  on  an  an<a  of  about 
36,000  square  feet  of  roof  to  nearly  700,000  gjiUons  in  a  year,  or  not  much  less 
Ihau  two  thousand  gallons  per  day.  The  wat(T  will  be  coIlecte<i  in  cisterns, 
And  prreat  iron  tanks,  some  of  which  are  placed  in  the  highest  story,  thus  giving 
feeility  for  liaving  an  abundant  supply  in  all  i>art«  of  the  building.  Should  the 
rain  water  fail  in  a  dry  season,  tlie  tanks  arc  to  be  tilled  by  means  of  the  steam- 
en^ne,  now  to  be  mentioned. 

This  steam  apparatus  is  phiced  in  a  separate  building,  at  least  one  hundred 
feet  from  the  main  buildings.  From  this  boiler-house  steam  will  be  conducted 
to  tlie  air  clianibers  under  the  scliool-housts  alri^ady  montioncd.  In  this  room, 
"^wliich  is  some  twenty-one  by  thirty  ft^et,  and  sixteen  foot  high,  fro«h  air  }>y  40,000 
feet  of  iron  pipes,  will  be  heated  by  the  steam,  and  then  distributo<l  by  the  ac- 
tion of  a  ikn-blower,  through  air  chaml>ers  and  flues  under  and  from  beneath, 
tiirough  all  the  buildings.  Each  room  has  a  separate  flue  connecting  with  the 
93k\r  passage  in  the  base  of  each  building,  and  a  soparato  flue  to  cjirry  off  the 
'^tiated  air.  The  plan  hero  briefly  and  imperfectly  sketched,  is  that  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Na«on  of  New  York,  who  luus  put  U]>  similar  appanitus  in  several  large 
public  institutions.     Tlie  exix?nse  is  estirnutod  at  sixteen  thousand  dollars. 

from  tliis  sketch  of  the  internal  arran)2r(.'ments,  we  return  to  the  external  fea- 
txires  of  the  building.  The  basement  is  of  a  beautiful  speckled  fcrjLy  granite, 
ftx>m  Seal  Harbor  Island,  Maine,  as  also  the  portico,  "window  siUs,  and  lintels. 
Tlie  upper  stories  are  indicated  hj  courses  of  the  same  material,  nmning  round 
tlie  entire  building.  Tlie  walls,  with  the  exceptions  just  indicattnl,  are  of  brick, 
*>«  equally  durable  and  far  more  economical  than  stone ;  and  to  save  the  Aiture 
expense  of  frequent  renewals  of  paint  or  of  stucco,  the  external  walls  are  fiiced 
"^^th  yellow  Milwaukio  brick,  giving,  with  the  granite,  an  agroeable  contrast  of 
li^ht  tints.  The  roofs  are  of  slate,  with  a  handsome  balustrade,  and  cornice  of 
^T>anite.  The  other  architectural  features  of  the  buildings  will  appear  from  an 
*^*Xspection  of  the  plans. 

Work  on  tlie  preparation  of  the  site  was  begun  in  the  summer  of  1 853.  Much 
Expense  and  delay  was  incurred  on  one  part  of  the  site,  in  removing  a  viwt  deposit 
or  rock ;  and  on  another,  in  removing  a  quicksand,  the  place  of  which  had  to  be 
^lled  up  with  concrete,  to  the  depth,  in  some  places,  of  eighteen  feet.  There  being 
^  water  front  to  the  property,  a  wharf  was  built,  on  which  the  building  mate- 
^'i^ils  were  landed  from  the  river,  and  carrie<l  up  the  hill  at  first  by  teams,  on  a 
iari*adcMi  road;  but  this  road  being  t(X)  circuitious,  a  railroad  was  laid  on  a  rapid- 
^y  inclining  plane  directly  down  the  &ce  of  the  hill,  up  which  cars  loa<ied  with 
V>rick,  stoue,  lime,  4c.,  were  drawn  by  stationary  steam  power,  at  a  groat  saving 
^Ji  the  cf»st  of  traiLsi)ortation.  The  buildings  wore  i)ut  up  chiefly  by  day  labor, 
binder  the  direction  of  competent  engineers  and  sui)erintendent8. 

The  coat  including  the  shops,  gas-house,  and  stoam-warming  and  ventilating 
^pparatiLH,  will  exceed  three  hundred  thou.<«and  dollars,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of 
'^Ue  fi^unds ;  which  last  item  may  be  regarded  as  a  mere  investment,  it  being 
probable  that  a  few  years  hence,  it  can  be  re-imburscMl,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by 
t\ie  sale  of  such  portions  of  the  grounds  as  can  be  spared. 

To  give  a  better  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  buildings,  we  add  tliat  the 
areas  of  the  several  floors  in  the  five  main  buildings  is  very  nearly  three  acres; 
about  double  the  area  of  the  buildings  on  Fiftieth  street.     As  the  hitter  were 
Sound  capable  of  comfortably  accommodating  from  220  to  240  pupila,  it  migr 
rationally  be  calculated  that  the  now  builiiings  will  afford  corafortid)le  accommo- 
dations for  450  deaf-mutes,  with  their  teachers  and  superintendents,  and  the 
neoeMaiy  domestics. 
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Vn.  MEMOIR  OF  HARVEY  PRINDLE  PEET, 

PBESIDE2ST  OF  TUE  KEW  TOBK  1X8TITUT102T  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DU3CB. 


Harve7  Prindle  Peet  was  bom  in  tlio  little  town  of  Bethlem, 
Litchfield  Co.,  Conn.,  November  19,  1704.  Bcthlem  is  one  of  tho 
smallest  and  roughest  towns  in  the  state,  but  lias  been  remarkably 
fiivored  in  tlie  successive  ministrations  of  two  great  lights  of  the 
church,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Bellamj,  I).  D.,  and  Rev.  ^Vzel  Backus,  D.  D., 
both  eminent  as  theologians,  as  preachers,  and  as  teachers  of  youth. 
Dr.  Backus,  afterward  tho  first  president  of  Ilamilton  College,  con- 
ducted in  this  town  a  family  school  of  high  character,  which  attracted 
to  Bcthlem  several  families  of  rare  intelligence  and  refinement. 
Under  such  influences,  the  intellectual  and  religious  tone  of  the 
society  in  which  the  earliest  years  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  were 
passed,  was  eminently  such  as  to  favor  the  acquisition  of  that  force  of 
character,  amenity  of  manners,  and  strength  of  religious  feeling  for 
which  Dr.  Peet  has  ever  been  distinguished ;  while  at  the  same  time, 
bom  a  farmer^s  son,  and  growing  up  with  healthful  alternations  of 
study,  labor  and  free  recreation  on  the  rugged  and  pictures([ue  hills  of 
Litchfield  County,  he  acquired  that  well  developed  frame,  freedom 
of  movement,  physical  hardihood,  and  practical  tact  that  have 
eminently  fitted  him  for  tho  exhausting  work  of  a  teacher  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb. 

His  early  advantages  of  eilucjition  were  few.  Working  on  a  farm 
in  tho  summer,  and  attending  a  district  school  in  tho  winter,  and  fond 
of  reading  at  all  seasons,  like  many  other  New  England  bovs  who 
have  worked  their  own  way  to  education,  and  in  the  rough  process 
acquired  the  power  of  working  their  way  to  subsequent  distinction, 
he  began  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen  to  toarh  a  district  school.  This 
employment  ho  continued  during  five  winters,  till  at  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-one, lie  bad  established  a  character  for  ability  in  his  protV-ssion, 
which  procured  him  the  situation  of  teacher  of  English  studit-s  in 
schools  of  a  hij'her  cla?^, — at  first,  in  that  of  Dr.  Backus  already 
mentioned,  in  his  native  town,  and  afterward  in  that  of  Rev.  I.)anii.'I 
Parker,  in  Sharon,  Conn.  lie  now  saw  prospects  of  higher  useful- 
ness ojMjning  before  him,  to  tho  realization  of  which  the  advantages 
of  a  college  education  would  bo  important.  In  tho  school  of  Dr. 
Backus  he  began  his  Latin  grammar  at  the  same  time  that  he  taught 
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a  class  in  English  studies.  After  a  delay,  chiefly  occasioned  by  want 
of  means,  he  went,  in  the  fall  of  1816,  to  Andover,  and  fitted  for  col- 
lege in  Phillip's  Academy,  under  the  care  of  John  Adams,  LL.  D.,* 
fether  of  Rev.  William  Adams,  I).  D.,  of  New  York. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  early  difficulties  that  young  Peet  manfully 
net  and  overcame  in  his  pursuit  of  a  liberal  education,  we  mention 
tliat,  at  Andover,  he  earned  a  portion  of  his  support  by  gardening  in 
summer,  and  sawing  wood  in  winter. 

Mr.  Peet  entered  tlie  time  honored  walls  of  Yale  in  1818,  and 
graduated  in  1822,  taking  rank  with  the  first  ten  in  his  class.     He 
had  made  a  public  profession  of  f:iith  in  Christ  some  years  before, 
and  his  original  purpose  was  to  devote  himself  to  the  work  of  the 
christian  ministry,  but  an  invitation  to  engage  as  an  instructor  of  the 
di'af  and  dumb  in  the  American  Asylum  at  Hartford,  gave  him  an 
opportunity  of  discovering  his  sjH'cial  fitness  for  this  then  new  profes- 
sion.   Thus   began  that  career  which  has  j)roved   so   honorable  to 
himself, and  so  beneficial  to  thai  afilicted  |X)rtion  of  the  human  family 
in  whose  service  his  life  has  been  spent. 

The  early  success  and  reputation  of  the  American  Asylum,  which 

made  it.  thirty  years  ago,  in  popular  estimation,  the  model  institution 

of  its  kind,  was  mainly  due  to  the  carefnl  and  felicitous  choice  of  its 

early  teachers.     Mr.  Peet's  associates  at  Hartford  were  all  able  and 

inost  of  them  distinguished  men.     When  we  find  that^  among  such 

teacher*  as  his  seniors  in  the  prof«.^ssion,  Thomas  II.  Gallaudet,  Laurent 

Clerc,  William  C.  Woodbridge,  Lewis  Weld,  and  William  W.  Turner, 

^^r.  Peet  was  early  distinguished  in  all  the  qualifications  of  an  efficient 

^•-•acLer  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  wo  are  prepared  for  the  subsequent 

^'Tiinence  he  attained.     Within  two  yoars  after  he  joined  the  Asylum, 

"^  ^vas  selected  as  its  st«iwar<l,  an  offioo  ijivinu  him  the  solo  control  of 

**^e    household  department,   and  of  the  pupils  out  of  school  hours. 

^"«  duties  of  this  postwt.*re  superadded  to  those  of  the  daily  instnio- 

^^^*Ti  of  a  class,  either  alone  sufficient  to  occupy  the  energies  of  an 

^^^liimry  man.     Shortly  Inifore  assuming  the   duties  of  steward,  he 

^^'i    marrieil  his  first  wife,  Miss  Margaret  Maria  Lewis,  daughter  of 

^^^-  Riac  Lewis,  I).  D.,  an  estimable',  accomplished  and  pious  woman, 

'**>  proved  in  every  sonse  a  helpmeet  for  him. 

^n  the  vear  1830,  the  Directors  of  the  New  York  Institution  for 

^^  l^eaf  and  Dumb,  the  second  American  school  of  its  kind  in  priority 

^^  elate, — which  had  been  for  years  losing  ground  in  public  estimation, 

^'^^Q  awakened  to  the  im])ortance  of  placing  their  school  on  higher 

^*^uik1.    Seeking  for  a  man  whose  weight  of  character,  acquaintance 

*  Thii  wortby  man  U  itlll  living  at  Jackionvillc,  111.,  at  the  adTanced  age  of  63. 
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with  the  most  successfal  methods  of  instruction  and  tried  efficiencj  as 
a  teacher  and  as  an  executive  oflScer,  ivould  invite  confidence  in  ad- 
vance, and  justify  it  by  the  results ;  who  could  introduce  improved 
methods  of  instruction,  in  the  sch(X>I*roonis,  and  at  the  same  time, 
order  and  efficiency  in  all  departments  of  the  institution,  their  atten- 
tion was  fortunately  directed  to  Mr.  Peet,  who,  almost  alone  in  his 
profession,  had  established  a  reputation  for  equal  and  eminent  effi- 
ciency as  a  teacher  and  as  the  superintendent  of  an  asylum.  The 
offices  of  principal  teacher  and  su(>erintendent  had  been  separated  at 
the  New  York  Institution,  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  institution. 
The  title  of  principal,  uniting  the  two  offices,  was  now  tendered  to, 
and  accepted  by  Mr.  Peet.  lie  held  likewise  the  office  of  secrt'tary 
of  the  IWrd  of  Directors,  till  he  became  its  president  fourteen  years 
later.  The  now  head  of  the  institution  thus  had  immediate  control 
of  all  departments  of  the  establishment,  with  a  seat  in  the  Board  of 
direction  itself.  While  such  an  arrangement  increases  the  laboK  and 
responsibilities  of  the  principal,  it  aUo  makes  success  more  fully  de- 
pendent on  the  qualities  and  personal  exertions  of  that  officer,  and, 
where  the  man  is  equal  to  hb  task  will  secure  higher  results  by  secur- 
ing unity  of  will  in  all  departments  of  the  establishment. 

Mr.  Peet,  entering  on  his  new  duties  in  New  York,  on  the  first 
of  February,  1831,  found,  in  the  titsk  before  him,  abundant  ne«rd  of 
all  his  energies  and  resources.  Order  and  comfort  in  the  household, 
discipline  and  diligence  among  the  pupiU,  and  interest  and  metliod  in 
the  school-room,  had  to  take  the  place  of  confusion,  negligence, 
frequent  insubordination,  and  imperfect  methods  of  instruction.  The 
labors  which  Mr.  Peet  imposed  upon  himself  at  that  period  were 
multitudinoas  and  herculean,  lie  practically  inculcated  that  all 
the  inmates  of  the  institution  formed  but  one  great  family,  and  him- 
self as  its  head,  taking  with  his  wife  and  children  his  meals  with 
the  pupiU,  rose  to  ask  in  the  vis^ible  language  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
a  blessing,  and  return  tlhinks  at  every  meal,  lie  ever  gave  prompt 
and  paternal  attention  to  the  complaints  and  little  petitions  of  his 
pupilifL,  and  devoted  for  the  first  few  weeks,  a  large  share  of  his  person- 
al attention  to  inculcating  and  enforcing  habits  of  order  and  neat- 
ness, lie  conducted,  for  the  first  year  or  two,  witliout  assistance,  as 
he  has  ever  since  continued  to  do  in  his  turn,  the  religious  exercises 
with  which  the  school  is  opened  each  morning  and  closed  each 
evening.  On  Sundays,  he  delivered  two  religious  lectures  in  signs, 
each  prepared  with  as  much  care  as  many  clergymen  bestow  on  their 
sermons,  and  delivered  with  the  impressive  manner,  lucid  illustrations, 
and  perspicuous  pantomime  for  which  he  was  so  eminent.  lie  gave 
his  personal  attention  to  the  school-room  arrangements  of  all  the 
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and  to  preparing  leesons  for  the  younger  classes.  He  kept  the 
^K»oantB  and  conducted  the  correspondence  of  the  institution,  and 
^rttoided  the  meetings  of  its  Directors.  He  planned  numerous  im- 
provements in  the  details  of  every  department  of  the  establishment, 
<lown  to  dividing  the  classes  by  screens,  painting  the  floors,  and 
:^aiarking  the  linen, — and  superintended  their  execution.  And  in 
.^addition  to  all  this  amount  of  labor,  enough  to  task  the  full  energies 
most  men,  he  taught  with  his  accustomed  eminent  ability  a  class 
the  r^^oiar  school  hours. 

Hioee  who  were  then  members  of  the  institution  still  retain  a  vivid 
^recollection  of  the  wonderful  powers  of  command  which  Mr.  Feet  dis- 
2»layed  over  the  male  pupils,  many  of  them  stout  young  men,  grown 
^^up  wild  before  coming  to  school,  habitually  turbulent,  and  prejudiced 
^n  advance  against  the  new  principal.  Equally  vivid  is  their  recollec 
"^ion  of  the  lucid  and  forcible  manner,  strongly  in  contrast  with 
"^he  style  of  the  former  teachers,  in  which  he  was  wont  to  deliver 
&  n  pantomime  a  religious  lecture  or  a  moral  exhortation,  or  explain  a 
^^cripture  lesson.  Where  some  other  teachers  were  only  understood 
^^bj  a  particular  effort  of  attention,  the  signs  of  Mr.  Feet  were  so  dear 

id  impressive,  even  to  those  not  much  conversant  with  the  language 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  that  they  could  have  imagined  themselves 
spectators  of  the  events  he  related,  and  in  his  gestures,  and  the 
"^Jty  of  his  features,  traced  all  the  thoughts  and  emotions  of  the  actor. 

The  f<^owing,  preserved  by  one   of  his  assistants,   as  the  first 

Sabbath  lecture  delivered  bv  Mr.  Feet  in  the  New  York  Institution, 

^February  6,  1831,)  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  outlines  or  skel- 

^etons  of  these  lectures,  which  were  written  out  on  the  large  slates 

9d  one  side  of  the  room,  fitted  up  as  a  temporary  chapel  ;*  the  object 

^oi  preparing  and  writing  out  these  skeletons  being  in  part  to  aid  the 

lecturer,  and  in  part  to  make  the  lecture  an  occasion  of  improvement 

tbr  the  whole  school  in  written  language,  as  well  as  in  moral  and 

^seiigioiiB  knowledge.    But  no  words  would  give  an  adequate  idea  of 

^e  spirit  and  power  with  which  these  written  outlines  were  explained 

4uid  illustrated  in  pantomime.    What  appeared  on  paper  a  mere 

skeleton,  under  the  hand  of  the  teacher  started  to  life,  and  swelled 

^rat  in  full,  natural  and  graceful  proportions. 

**  Matthew,  19  :  14.    But  Jesus  said,  suffer  little  children  to  oome 
unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.** 

'^  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  that  kingdonx  of  which  Christ  is  king. 
All  belong  to  it,  whether  in  heaven  or  on  earth,  who  love  and  obey  him. 

*  TiMra  WM  no  room  fitttd  up  m  a  elupel  \n  the  Mew  York  I&ttttuUon  tlU  Mr.  PeeC  took 
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All  these  enjoy  his  present  favor,  and  they  will  enjoy  eternal  glor^ 
with  him. 

This  is  the  kingdom  to  which  children  who  seek  the  blessings  of 
Christ  belong. 

They  belong  to  it  because  they  are  united  to  it. 

1st,  In  their  feelings,  2d,  in  their  services,  3d,  in  their  enjojmeoti^ 
4th,  in  their  prospects." 

Reflections. 

**  1.  Children  who  indulge  in  wicked  feelings  do  not  belong  to  thj^ 
kingdom  of  heaven. 

2.  Children  should  be  kind  and  affectionate  to  others,  and  tiy 
to  lead  their  companions  to  Christ. 

3.  Children  should  not  seek  their  happiness  in  this  world,  for  they 
can  not  obtain  it. 

4.  They  who  are  humble  and  pious  will  go  to  heaven  when  they 
die,  and  be  happy  forever. 

5.  If  you  are  impenitent,  and  do  not  seek  the  favor  of  Christ,  you 
can  not  be  admitted  into  heaven." 

In  delivering  a  lecture  like  the  above,  to  a  congregation  of  deaf 
mutes,  for  most  of  whom,  signs  are  far  more  clear  and  impressive  than 
words,  and  many  of  whom  are  in  so  rude  a  state  of  ignorance 
that  they  have  never  distinctly  contemplated  many  oi  the  ideas 
which  seem  simple  and  elementary  to  those  who  hear  and  speak,  it  is 
necessary  for  the  teacher,  at  almost  every  word  on  his  slate,  to  go  back 
to  the  simplest  elements  of  thought,  to  define,  analyze  and  illustrate ; 
to  adduce  familiar  examples,  and  prefer  always  the  concrete  to  the 
abstract.  In  this  art  of  adapting  his  explanations  and  illustrations  to 
the  comprehension  of  intellects  as  yet  very  imperfectly  developed,  as 
in  other  branches  of  his  profession,  Mr.  Feet  was  eminent. 

The  effect  of  Mr.  Feet's  labors  was  soon  evinced  in  a  marked 
improvement  in  every  department  of  the  institution,  which,  from  thai 
day  to  this,  has  been  steadily  gaining  in  reputation  and  usefiilneaa. 
In  the  domestic  department,  he  was  well  seconded  by  his  excellent 
wife,  and  by  her  devoted  friend.  Miss  Martha  Dudley.  In  the  de* 
partment  of  instruction,  he  had  the  able  assistance  of  Mr.  Leon 
Vaysse,  who  had  been  invited  a  few  months  previously  from  the 
institution  of  Faris,  to  which  he  returned  three  or  four  years  later.* 
With  this  exception,  Mr.  Feet  had  for  some  time,  to  labor  alone. 
The  old  teachers  left  within  a  year  or  two,  and  the  selection  of  new 
ones  was  a  difficult  task,  for  it  is  not  every  clever  and  well  educated 

*  Mr.  Vmyve  Is  senior  profeaor  and  ts-cfficio^  second  Director,  (Tiee*|srincipalO  of  lbs 
tution  of  Piris. 
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jotitii^  man  who  is  formd,  on  trial,  to  possess  the  mental  and  physical 
adaptation,  necessary  to  success  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  But  in  making  the  selection,  Mr.  Peet  displayed  his  accus- 
tomed tact,  and  met  with  his  wonted  success.  Within  a  few  years, 
the  institution  could  boast  of  a  corps  of  teachers  hardly  to  be  rivaled 
for  zeal,  talent,  and  special  adaptation  to  their  profession  by  those  of 
any  similar  institution  in  the  world. 

In  proportion  as  Mr.  Peet  succeeded  in  training  up  an  efficient 
corps  of  teachers,  his  labors  were  lightened.  Each  teacher,  as  he 
acquired  sufficient  skill  and  readiness  in  pantomime,  conducted  the 
religious  exercises  in  turn,  and  took  charge  of  the  pupils  out  of 
school  in  turn.  And  after  the  first  three  or  four  years,  the  principal 
was  relieved  from  teaching  a  class  personally,  to  enable  him  to  super<i> 
intend  more  at  ease  the  general  course  of  instruction,  and  the  gener- 
al affiurs  of  the  institution.  At  a  much  later  day,  however,  he  volun- 
tarily assumed  the  instruction  of  the  highest  class  for  several  terms,  in 
a  temporary  scarcity  of  experienced  teachers. 

Mr.  Peet  was  soon  called  to  experience  a  bereavement  of  the 
heaviest  kind.  His  amiable,  intelligent  and  accomplished  wife,  for 
seven  years,  had  added  to  the  cares  of  a  young  family,  the  duties  of 
matron  at  the  American  Asylum,  and  on  removing  to  New  York, 
continued  to  devote  herself  to  the  general  oversight  of  the  female 
pupils,  and  of  the  domestic  department,  though  relieved  by  her  friend, 
Mise  Dudley,  of  much  of  the  actual  labor.  There  is  reason  to  fear 
that  her  warm  sympathy  with  the  efforts  of  her  husband  to  elevate,  in 
every  sense,  the  institution  with  whose  interests  and  success  he  had 
identified  himself^  led  to  greater  exertions  in  her  own  department  than 
her  feeble  frame  could  support.  A  constitutional  tendency  to  con- 
sumption became  developed  in  the  year  following  their  removal  to 
New  York,  and  soon  assumed  that  character  of  beautiful  yet  hopeless 
decline,  so  familiar  to  thousands  whose  dearest  connections  have 
traveled  this  gentle  declivity  to  the  grave.  Removed  to  her  nar 
tive  air,  in  the  vain  hope  of  relief,  she  died  at  Hartford,  on  the 
23d  of  September,  1832,  leaving  three  little  sons, — an  infant  daugh- 
ter having  been  taken  to  heaven  before  her.  Those  who  watched  by 
her  death-bed,  remember  with  deep  and  solemn  interest,  that  in  the 
last  moments  of  life,  after  the  power  of  speech  had  failed,  the  dying 
one  was  able  to  spell  distinctly  the  word  mother  with  her  weak, 
emaciated  fingers.  Did  she  mean  to  recall  to  her  weeping  sister  her 
promise  to  be  a  mother  to  the  babe  left  motherless ;  or  to  convey  that 
the  sainted  spirit  of  her  own  mother,  who  had  departed  six  years 
befare  her,  in  the  triumphs  of  faith,  was  hovering  to  wekome  her 
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00  the  confines  of  the  spirit  land  ?    In  the  words  of  Lydia  Huntly 

Sigonmej,  whose  little  poem  ^  The  Last  Word  of  the  Dying  **  oom- 

memorates  this  touching  incident : 

We  toil  to  break  the  seal  with  firoiUess  pain, 
lime's  fellowship  is  riven,  earth's  question  is  in  yain. 

Bat  in  view  of  this  and  other  instances  in  which  dying  persons 
have  been  able  to  make  intelligible  communications  by  the  aid  of  the 
manual  alphabet,  after  the  power  of  speech  has  &iled,  we  would  sug- 
gest that  a  fiimiliarity  with  that  alphabet  may  be  of  priceless  value 
in  many  exigences  easy  to  be  conceived,  but  impossble  to  predict 

Three  years  after,  Mr.  Peet  formed  a  second  connection,  by  marriagei 
with  Miss  Sarah  Ann  Smith,  daughter  of  Matson  Smith,  M.  D.,  whose 
wife  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  first  Mather's  of  New  England. 

As  soon  as  the  success  of  the  institution,  under  its  new  head,  had 
become  such  as  to  invite  public  confidence,  successful  application  was 
made  to  the  legislature  of  the  state  for  an  increase  of  pupils  and  ap- 
propriations; and  there  was  at  the  same  time  an  increase  of  those 
pupils  from  fiunilies  of  better  circumstances,  who  are  attracted  by  the 
reputation  of  a  school.  The  New  York  Institution  became,  within  a 
few  years,  the  largest  on  this  side  of  the  Atiantic;  and,  ginning  slowly 
but  surely,  during  a  quarter  of  a  century,  in  the  confidence  of  the 
public  and  of  the  legblature,  it  has  recentiy  overtaken  even  the  insti- 
tution of  London,  long  the  largest  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Peet  did  not  confine  himself  to  exhibiting  such  marked  resulti 
in  his  school  as  should  challenge  investigation  and  inspire  confidence. 
Feeling  it  his  duty  to  use  every  means  to  secure  the  opportunity  of  a 
good  education  to  all  the  deaf  and  dumb  children  of  the  state,  he  la- 
bored, by  his  annual  reports  and  other  publications,  to  diffuse  correct 
information,  and  keep  alive  an  interest  in  the  cause  of  these  unfor- 
tunate children.  Almost  every  year  he  visited  Albany,  to  urge  the 
claims  of  his  institution  on  the  legislature ;  and  on  such  occasional 
his  tact  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  not  less  than  his  distinguished 
reputation,  gave  him  much  personal  influence  among  the  members  of 
the  legislature.  It  was  customary,  when  an  application  on  the  part 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  was  before  the  house,  to  exhibit  the  attain- 
ments of  a  few  of  the  pupils  by  special  invitation,  in  the  legislatiftt 
hall  itself;  a  scene  always  of  great  interest  to  the  membtt«,  and 
which  never  failed  to  convince  the  most  incredulous  of  the  benefits  of 
instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb.  On  one  occasion,  in  order  to  awaken 
in  remote  parts  of  the  state  an  interest  which  might  (and  did)  result 
in  sending  to  school  several  promising  deaf-mutes,  hitherto  kept  in 
heathen  ignorance  by  the  apathy  or  want  of  infimnation  of  their 
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fiienda,  Mr.  Peet  traveled  with  a  deputation  of  his  teachers  and  pu- 
pils from  the  Hudson  river  to  Buffido,  and  Niagara,  holding  exhibi- 
tions at  the  principal  places  on  the  route.  A  lively  and  graphic  re- 
port of  this  tour  is  annexed  to  the  twenty-sixth  Annual  Report  of  the 
institntion,  from  which  we  make  an  extract,  bearing  on  a  question 
that  has  been  raised  by  some,  as  to  the  propriety  of  public  exhibitions 
of  the  pupils  of  such  an  institution. 

^  From  the  above  brief  sketch,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  held  exhibi- 
tions in  seventeen  of  the  principal  cities  and  villages  west  of  Albany, 
in  five  places  repeating  our  exhibitions  at  the  urgent  request  of  the 
dtizena.  The  audiences  assembled  were  estimated  at  from  two  hun- 
dred to  two  thousand.  Probably  in  all  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand 
persoDS,  many  of  them  among  the  best  educated  and  influential 
citizens  of  the  state,  have  had  the  opportunity,  through  this  excur- 
sion, of  acquiring  correct  notions  on  the  subject  of  the  instruction  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  of  witnessing,  many  of  them  for  the  first 
time,  practical  illustrations  of  the  success  attained  under  our  system. 

Many  thousands  besides,  who  could  not  personally  attend,  have 
hsd  their  attention  awakened  to  the  subject,  and  have  acquired  some 
degree  of  correct  information,  through  the  notices  of  our  exhibitions, 
published  in  the  papers  of  the  various  places  we  visited.  We  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  results  have  been  highly  beneficial,  and  that 
the  large  accession  of  promising  pupils  to  the  institution,  within  a  few 
weeks  afier  our  tour,  is,  in  part  attributable  to  the  interest  and  atten- 
tion which  we  were  the  means  of  awakening. 

The  obstacles  which  the  fnends  of  deaf-mute  education  have  to 
encounter,  are,  partly,  the  prejudices  of  many,  formed  from  occasional 
instances  of  partial  failure  in  instructing  deaf-routes  under  unfavora- 
ble drcumstances,  partly  the  incredulity  of  others,  who  refuse  to  be- 
lieve, upon  report,  &cts  as  contrary  to  their  own  previous  experience 
as  is  the  congelation  of  water,  or  the  lengthened  day  and  night  of  po- 
lar regions  to  that  of  an  inhabitant  of  the  equator ;  and  partly,  the 
indUfferenoe  with  which  the  great  bulk  of  mankind  regard  matters 
which  no  peculiar  circumstances  have  pressed  upon  their  personal  no- 
tice. 

There  are  thousands  who  regard  the  deaf  and  dumb  with  some 
degree  of  compassion,  and  hear  of  the  efiforts  made  in  their  behalf 
wiUi  cold  approbation,  but  the  subject  has  never  taken  hold  of  their 
feelings.  They  hear  of  deaf-mute  children  in  the  families  of  their  ao- 
qoaintancea,  perhaps  they  meet  them ;  they  advise  their  being  sent 
to  the  institution ;  but  the  advice  is  too  coldly  given  to  turn  the 
•eale,  when,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  there  exists  disinclination  on  the 
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part  of  the  parent  or  guardian.  If  we  could  infuse,  into  the  mass  of 
our  benevolent  and  educated  men^  a  more  heartfelt  interest  in  Uus 
subject, — if  we  could  prompt  each  to  warmer  and  more  earnest  eSoiiB 
in  those  cases  that  may  come  to  his  knowledge, — if  finallj:,  the  pastor 
or  magistrate,  or  professional  man,  in  whose  neighborhood  there  maj. 
be  a  deaf-mute  growing  up  in  ignorance,  and  in  danger  of  being  left 
for  life  without  the  pale  of  social  communion,  and  of  christian  knowl- 
edge, could  be  full  J  impressed  with  the  momentous  consequences  at 
stake,  and  fullj  apprised  of  the  only  and  easy  means  of  escape,  then 
we  should  have  less  cause  to  complain  that  parents  and  guardians,  of- 
ten uneducated  themselves,  take  too  little  thought  for  the  education 
of  their  deaf  and  dumb  children. 

In  this  point  c^  view,  we  trust  our  ei^cursion  has^  in  many  places, 
sown  the  seed  which  may  hereafter  spring  up  and  ripen  to  a  gladden^ 
ing  harvest.  Many  men,  now  wielding,  or  destined  to  wield  an  im- 
portant influence,  attended  our  exhibitions.  In  two  or  three  places 
the  opportunities  of  this  kind  were  peculiarly  favorable.  In  Auburn, 
for  instance,  the  students  of  the  Theological  Seminary  were  present 
at  our  lecture  and  exercises.  These  young  men  are  desthied  to.  go. 
forth  into  the  various  cities  and  towns  of  the  state,  to  exert  a  high 
moral  and  intellectual  influence,  and  ex-officio,  to  take  the  lead,  in 
benevolent  undertakings.  That  this  body  of  men  should  be  correctly 
informed  of  the  extent  to  which  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
is  practicable ;  that  they  should  be  warned  against  the  blind  enthusi- 
asm that,  aiming  at  too  much,  fails  of  accomplishing  the  greatest 
practical  good,  and  that  their  feelings  should  be  interested  in  view  of 
the  striking  intellectual,  moral  and  religious  contrast  between  the  edu- 
cated and  the  uneducated  deaf  mute,  is  a  great  point  gained,  and  can 
hardly  be  too  highly  appreciated." 

When  Dr.  Peet,  (we  find  it  easier  to  speak  of  him  by  that  now 
familiar  title,  though  the  degree  of  LL  D.,  conferred  on  him  by  the 
regents  of  the  university  of  New  York,  is  of  somewhat  later  date  than 
the  period  we  are  now  speaking  of,)  had  been  able  to  collect  around 
him  such  a  corps  of  well  trained  teachers  that  his  daily  attention  to 
the  routine  of  instruction  was  no  longer  required,  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  preparation  of  a  course  of  instruction,  or  a  series  of  lan- 
guage lessons,  adapted  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  a  class  of 
deaf-mutes, — then  a  very  serious  want  Several  attempts,  under  the 
spur  of  urgent  necessity,  had  indeed  been  made  to  provide  such  les- 
sons ;  and  in  two  or  three  instances,  they  had  been  printed  to  save 
copying  with  a  pen;  but  these  little  books  were  of  a  character  un- 
satisfactory even  to  their  authors ;  and,  such  as  they  were,  copies  were 
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fio  longnr  to  be  pfomired  in  suiBoimit  numbera  for  a  tohooL  Dr. 
Peet^  tiMrelbre,  ibding  nothing  he  oould  use,  and  little  even  to  im* 
prove  upon,  bejond  some  hints  in  the  French  work  of  B^bian,  and 
the  maDiiseript  lessons  previously  used  in  his  own  school,  wa%obliged 
to  go  back  to  the  Orst  principles  of  the  art;  and  following  these  to 
thdr  logioal  results  in  the  light  of  his  long  experience,  and  intimate 
aoqiudntaaoe  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  he  produced 
aeoufse  of  lessons  on  a  plan  in  many  respects  entirely  new.  The 
iirst  fruit  of  his  labors,  after  being  tested  for  a  few  months  in  hisowA 
Mhool,  was  published  in  the  spring  of  1844,  with  the  title  o^  '^A  Yo* 
esbuiary  and  Elementary  Lessons  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.*'  It  met| 
(nya  Dr.  Peet  in  the  prefisu^  to  the  second  edition,)  with  ^  f&Yor  aod 
iBceesa  bejond  the  author's  hopes,"  being  received  with  a  satisfiaetioa 
smounting  in  some  cases  to  enthusiasm.  The  first  edition  being  ex- 
hausted much  sooner  than  was  anticipated,  it  was  revised  with  great 
esre,  and  under  the  title  of  ^  Elementary  Lessons,  being  a  course  of 
instraetion  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Part  First,"  has  gone  through 
tiro  or  three  editions,  and  is  still  the  only  text-book  in  general  use 
far  the  younger  dasses  in  the  American  Institutions  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb.  Orders  have  also  been  received  for  copies  to  be  used  in  British 
idiools ;  and  missionaries  whose  task,  like  that  of  the  teacher  of  dea^ 
mutes,  is  to  teach  the  first  rudiments  of  the  English  language  to  in* 
tsUeets  but  imperfectly  developed,  have  found  Dr.  Peet's  Elementaiy 
Lessons  a  verj  suitable  text-book  for  that  purpose. 

The  success  of  the  First  Part  encouraged  the  author  to  proceed  with 
his  undertaking  of  supplying  that  total  want  of  acceptable  elementaij 
hooka  which  had  so  seriously  increased  the  labors  of  teachers  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb.  A  Second  Part  was  published  in  1845,  a  littk 
volume  of  Scripture  Lessons  in  1846,  the  new  edition  of  the  First  Part| 
sirsady  mentioned,  the  same  year,  and  finally  a  new  Second  Part^  bgr 
which  the  Second  Part  published  in  1845  became  the  Third  Part,  ap- 
peared in  1849.  A  carefully  revised  edition  of  Dr.  Peet's  Scripture 
Lessons  appeared  in  the  latter  year,  and  being  equally  well  adapted 
to  the  use  of  children  who  hear,  besides  the  edition  for  the  use  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  a  large  edition  was  put  in  general  circulation  by  the 
American  Tract  Sodety. 

The  '^Course  of  Instruction,"  as  far  as  prepared,  thus  connsti  ot 
km  ▼olumea,  of  which  the  Elementary  Lessons  and  the  Scripture 
Lessons  have  been  received  with  the  most  general  approbation.  Egr 
perienoe  has  shown  that  the  arrangement  of  the  Second  and  Third 
Parts  is  swceptible  of  improvement,  and  if  Dr.  Peet's  life  and  health 
sie  spared,  it  is  understood  that  he  has  in  view  to  revise  both,  and 
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perhapsyto  add  a  work,  long  the  great  dedderatmn  in  the  inatractioii 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  a  Methodical  Vocabulary,  m  two  parts,  the 
First  Part  embradng  the  words  of  our  language,  in  an  ideological  or- 
der, 8Q<  explained  and  illustrated,  that  the  deaf-mute  student  onoe 
made  £uniliar  with  the  principle  of  classification,  can  find  in  it  the 
word  he  needs  to  express  a  given  idea;  while  the  Second  Part,  in  the 
customary  alphabetical  order,  bj  means  oi  simple  definitions  and  illua- 
traUonSjbj  cuts  where  practicable,  and  by  references  to  the  First  Pait^ 
shall  more  readily  enable  a  deaf-mute  to  discover  the  meaning  of  a 
word  than  he  generally  can  by  the  definiti<»is  in  our  common  English 
dictionaries.  Such  a  work  would  render  to  a  deaf-mute  student  the 
same  md  both  in  reading  and  composing,  that  the  English  student 
finds  in  his  double  lexicons  of  Latin,  or  whatever  other  language  he 
has  in  hand.  For  want  of  such  a  work,  a  deaf-mute,  for  whom  the 
language  of  his  countrymen  is  always  a  foreign  language,  the  Ian* 
guage  of  signs  being  his  vernacular,  can  only  obtain  a  word  he  needa 
to  express  a  given  idea  by  application  to  a  living  teacher ;  and  the 
definitions  in  our  dictionaries  are  seldom  well  adapted  to  his  use. 
But  great  as  would  be  the  advantages  of  such  a  work,  the  labor  of 
preparing  it  would  evidently  be  so  great  that  the  few  who  have  at- 
tempted it  have  recoiled.  And  perhaps  the  advanced  years  of  Dr. 
Peet,  and  his  many  other  avocations  may  not  permit  him  to  under- 
take it.  He  is  understood  to  be  now  employing  his  Idsure  upon  m 
a  School  History  of  the  United  States,  which,  while  its  simplicity  and 
perspicuity  of  style  shall  adapt  it  to  the  use  of  the  deaf  and  dumby 
will  be  equally  well  adapted  for  children  who  hear ;  and  in  whidi 
it  is  proposed  to  take  special  care  to  secure  cuxuracy  of  statement,  as 
well  as  to  preserve  the  interest  by  the  choice  of  incidents. 

The  limits  of  a  sketch  like  this  will  not  permit  us  to  give,  as  we 
were  tempted  to  do,  an  exposition  of  the  plan  of  Dr.  Peet's  coorBe 
of  instruction.  Such  an  exposition  may  be  found  in  some  able  arti* 
cles  contributed  by  him  to  the  ^American  Annals  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,*'  a  quarterly,  published  at  Hartford.*  We  can  here  only  ex- 
plain that  the  plan  of  the  "  Course ''  is  founded  on  a  principle  (A  phi- 
losophical progress,  banning  with  the  words  and  phrases  that  accn- 
rately  express  ideas  already  familiar  to  the  pupil,  on  the  great  funda- 
mental principle  that  ^  ideas  should  precede  names,"  and  thence  go- 
ing by  gradual  and  skillfully  arranged  steps  from  the  simple  to  the 
complex,  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract ;  so  that,  as  far  as  practi- 
cable, only  one  difficulty  shall  be  introduced  at  one  time,  and  eaoh 

*  See  In  partieolar,  Vol.  HI.,  p.  99,  and  on ;  abo  Dr.  Peet'e  article  on  the  Coone  of  li> 
■troetion,  la  the  Proceeding!  of  the  Second  Convention,  etc ,  p.  39^  and  oa. 
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difficulty  overoome  shall  aenre  as  a  stepping  stone  to  the  next  Cats 
arei  of  ooune,  used  for  explaining  words  and  phrases,  wherever  prao* 
ticable ;  and  the  reading  lessons  are  admirably  simple  in  style  and 
oonstmction,  yet  attractive  and  piqnant 

&mple  and  obvious  as  these  principles  are, — ^in  their  practical  ap- 
plication there  is  much  room  for  divergence  of  opinion ;  and  even  the 
first  step  can  not  be  intelligently  taken  except  by  one  who  is  familiar 
with  the  mental  habits  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  knows  that  when 
they  first  come  to  the  instructor,  the  current  of  their  private  thoughts 
is  very  different  from  that  series  of  abstract  and  general  propositions 
which  prevail  in  the  meditations  of  those  who  hear, — that  they  think 
by  ^  direct  intuition,*^ — as  though^  in  a  sort  of  mental  camera  cb- 
icuro,  objects  with  their  qualities  and  actions  were  continually  passing. 
Hence  Dr.  Peet  begins  with  words  and  phrases  correctly  representing 
these  mental  images ;  at  first  single  words,  a  book^  a  horse^  a  bird  / 
then  descriptive  phrases,  made  more  intelligible  by  contrast,  aso 
Hack  boak^  a  white  book^  a  large  horse,  a  small  bird.  Numbers  and 
the  plural  form  are  early  introduced,  and  verbs  first  appear  under  the 
form  of  the  participle,  as  a  horse  running,  a  bird  flying,  it  being  con- 
sidered that  these  phrases  acccurately  describe  the  pictures  shown  to 
the  pupil,  whereas  no  pictures  will  adequately  represent  the  sentenceSi 
The  horse  runs;  The  bird  flies.  Hence  the  finite  verb  is  deferred 
till,  by  the  development  of  his  ideas  during  two  or  three  months  of 
instruction,  and  by  some  practice  in  appreciating  the  divisions  of  time, 
the  pupil  has  become  able  to  apprehend  those  ideas  of  assertion  and 
time  which  constitute  the  essence  of  the  verb.  And  at  his  first  intro- 
duction to  the  verb,  care  is  taken  to  make  a  distinction  which,  for 
want  of  such  early  care,  we  have  known  many  educated  mutes  to  go 
through  life  without  being  able  to  appreciate,  the  distinction  between 
the  aelual  present,  ^  Mary  is  dancing,*'  and  the  habitual  present^ 
''Mary  dances  sometimes."  In  this  philosophical  spirit  the  work  m 
planned,  and  it  is  no  small  praise  to  say  that  the  execution  is  worthj 
of  the  plan. 

In  order  to  take  all  Dr.  Peet*s  series  of  school  books  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb  in  one  view,  we  have  anticipated  the  order  of  time.  The 
institution  was,  by  its  charter,  placed  under  the  care  and  control  of  e 
Board  of  Directors,  composed  of  twenty-five  of  the  most  respectable 
and  intelligent  dUxens  of  New  York,  men  whose  judgment  might  aid 
the  principal  in  the  management  of  the  institution,  and  whose  social 
and  political  influence  had  much  weight  with  the  legislature  in  its 
behalt  The  presidency  of  this  board  was  successively  filled  by  socii 
men  as  DeWitt  Clinton,  Samuel  L.  Mitchell,  LL.  D.,  Rev.  James  Mil« 


Bor,D.D^tndBo1)ertC.Ck>meIL  On  tlie  death  of  the  two  last,  wUdi 
oocnrred  within  a  few  months  of  each  other  in  the  spring  of  1845,  the 
title  of  president  was,  hy  general  consent,  and  as  a  just  tribute  to  his 
eminent  worth  and  services,  conferred  on  Mr.  Peet;  the  first,  and  we 
believe  the  only  case  in  which  the  principal  or  superintendent  of  such 
an  institution  is  also  president  of  its  Board  of  Directors  or  Trustees. 
(The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  (LL.  D.,)  was  conferred  on  Mr.  Peet» 
as  we  have  said,  by  the  regents  of  the  university,  three  or  four  years 
later.)  This  change  of  title  brought  no  change  in  the  immediate 
relations  of  Dr.  Peet  to  the  institution.  He  continued^  as  he  has 
ever  done,  to  reside  in  the  building,  to  fulfill  the  duties  both  of  the 
head  of  the  institution,  and  the  head  of  the  &mily;  and  to  give  hk 
personal  attention  and  the  benefit  of  his  great  experience  in  all  cases 
of  difficulty  in  any  department  of  the  establishment 

It  was,  we  think,  early  in  the  year,  1844,  that  the  Hon.  Horace 
Mann,  returning  from  a  visit  of  inspection  to  the  educational  institu* 
tions  of  Europe,  especially  of  Germany,  published  his  report,  in  whiA 
he  took  occasion  to  say  that,  in  his  opinion  the  ^  Institutions  for  the 
Deaf  find  Dumb  in  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  Holland,  are  decidedly 
superior  to  any  in  this  country."  On  examination,  it  appeared  that 
the  distinguished  author  of  this  report,  who,  with  all  his  eminent  zeal 
for  the  cause  of  education,  and  admitted  ability,  was  too  apt  to  jump  to 
conclusions  upon  insufficient  premises,  had  formed  this  opinion  upon 
a  very  superficial  examination  of  the  (German  schools,  and  no  examina- 
lion  at  all  of  our  own.  Still  the  spedfic  point  of  difference  on  which 
his  opinion  was  based,  that  the  German  teachers  teach,  or  attempt  to 
teach  their  deaf  pupils  to  speak,  while  ours  had  long  since  formally 
relinquished  that  attempt,  was  prima  facie  such  as  to  make  ani 
impression  on  the  public  mind,  ever  moved  by  novelties,  and  prone  to 
believe  in  the  marvelous.  Though,  therefore,  all  the  evidmioe  we  then 
had  went  to  ahow  that  even  in  the  German  language,  much  more 
ikvorable  to  such  an  attempt  than  our  oiif  n,  the  teaching  or  artieola* 
tion  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  seldom  yielded  any  results  of  real  practical 
value,  while  it  certainly  involved  a  heavy  waste  of  time  and  labor^ — 
itill  it  seemed  proper  to  ascertain  by  actual  examination  whether  ws 
were  in  fact  so  £Eur  behind  the  German  or  other  European  schools,  that, 
if  there  were  valuable  lessons  to  be  learned,  we  might  learn  them,  and 
if  not,  that  our  institutions,  might  retain  in  the  public  estimation  liis 
place  they  had  so  hardly  won.  To  this  end,  each  of  the  two  oldest 
and  largest  American  Institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  seat  $m 
agent  to  Europe.  The  American  Asylum,  sent  its  late  esteemed  priii^ 
cipAl,  Mr*  Weld|  and  the  New  York  Institution,  sent  one  of  its  forsMt 


iortmciotSy  Be?.  Qwrgb  £.  Day,  nowa  profeesor  ia  the  Line  Theolog- 
ical 8eminaiy»  Ohio.    The  reports  of  these  gentlemen  made  aftar 
▼«y  full  and  oandid  examination,  were  justly  held  to  be  ooncluaifa 
thaii  on  the  whole^  the  results  of  our  system  of  instruction  were  super 
rior tothoae obtained  in  the  German  schools.    Mr.  Feet's  letter cC 
instrqctioik  to  Hr.  Day,  prefixed  to  the  report  of  the  latter,  (see  Twentjv 
Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  New  York  Institution,)  is  esteemed .« 
model  paper  of  its  kind,  and  shows  how  fully  and  clearly  its  author 
understood,  in  advance,,  all  the  bearings  of  the  questioa  at  iania 
Seven  years  later,  (in  the  spring  of  1861,)  Dr.  Peet  himsell^  with  Us 
eldest  son  and  three  of^  his  pupils,  visited  Europe  on  a  similar  eiraad; 
and  made  a  voluminous  report  on  the  condition  of  the  Eurdplsan 
schools  he  visited,  and  on  the  various  systems  of  instruction  he  found 
in  use,  which  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  documeals 
of  the  kind  extant,  and  at  the  same  time,  a  graphic  and  jigreeaUe 
book  of  travels.    While  in  London,  on  this  occasion,  he  took  part  hi 
the  first  annual  convention  of  British  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumk^ 
The  first  convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumk| 
liad  been  held  at  the  New  York  Institution,  a  year  before  this  time, 
(in  I860,)  and  Dr.  Peet,  r^umed  from  Europe  just  in  time  to  attend 
the  second  convention,  held  at  Hartford,  in  August,  1 86 1 .    Two  odier 
conventions  have  been  held  since,  (the  interval  having  been  ehaagiMI 
fiiom  one  to  two  years,  and  two  meetings  postponed  a  year,  from  xoh 
favofable  and  unforeseen  circumstances.)    At  all  these  conventions^ 
Dr.  Peet,  to  whose  exertions  and  influence  the  holding  of  the  first 
convention  was  mainly  due,  took  a  leading  part    Besides,  in  the  d»> 
coBsions  that  arose,  freely  imparting  the  benefit  of  his  rare  experience 
to  his  younger  brethren,  papers  of  great  value,  and  prepared  with 
much  labor  and  research,  were  presented  by  him  at  each  convention, 
and  published  with  its  proceedings.    Of  these  papers,  we  will  particu* 
larixe  th^  on  the  **  Origin  and  Early  History  of  the  Art  of  Instruct- 
ing the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  presented  at  the  first  convention,  and  aho 
inserted  in  the  American  Annals,  (IIL,  129  and  on,)  and  the  **  Report 
<m  the  Legal  Rights  and  Liabilities  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  presented 
at  the  fourth  convention,  whose  proceedings  are  not  yet  published,  but 
an  imperfect  copy  of  this  paper  appeared  in  the  American  Journal  of 
Insanity,  last  summer.    The  former  of  these  papers  corrects  several 
errors  of  Degerando,  hitherto  almost  the  only  authority  usually  refer- 
red to  on  that  subject;  and  the  latter  has  been  pronounced  by  com- 
petent judges  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  legal  literature,  md  siqn 
plies  iofimnation  which  hitherto  could  be  obtained  only  by  veiy  toMat^ 
nve  and  laborious  research.  .«..•.  u  « 
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We  will  doBe  our  aooonDt  of  Dr.  Feet's  contribntaons  to  the  litera- 
ture of  deaf-mute  instrucdon,  by  noticing  three  or  four  other  remark- 
able productions;  the  address  at  the  dedication  of  the  chapel  of  the 
New  York  Institution,  (December  1846,)  that  delivered  on  the  occa- 
sion of  laying  the  comer-stone  of  the  North  Carolina  Institution, 
(April,  1848,)  the  ^Report  on  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
in  the  Higher  Branches  of  Learning,"  (1852,)  which  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  High  Class  in  the  New  York  Institution,  a  measure 
that  has  contributed  essentially  to  elevate  the  general  standard  of 
deaf-mute  education  ;*  and  the  curious  article  on  the  "  Notions  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  before  Instruction,  especially  on  Religious  Subjects," 
which  appeared  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  July,  1855.  In  the  last 
mentioned  article,  it  is  shown  that,  whatever  may  be  the  ability  of  the 
human  intellect  in  a  high  stage  of  development,  to  arrive  at  just  and 
ennobling  conceptions  of  a  Creator  and  supreme  governor  of  the 
world,  the  uneducated  deaf  and  dumb  have,  in  no  clearly  attested 
instances,  originated,  from  their  own  reflections,  the  idea  of  God,  or  of 
a  Creator. 

Space  is  wanting  for  a  more  particular  notice  of  these  and  other 
papers,  nor  can  we  here  enumerate  the  topics  treated  of  in  the  Annual 
Reports  of  the  New  York  Institution,  which,  unlike  the  generality  of 
such  reports,  instead  of  being  confined  to  details  of  local  or  temporary 
interest,— discuss  with  Dr.  Feet's  characteristic  ability,  fullness  of 
information,  and  comprehensiveness  of  examination,  the  most  import^ 
ant  topics  connected  directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  subject  of  deaf- 
mute  instruction.  The  Thirty-Fifth  Report,  for  instance,  embraces  the 
fullest  and  best  digested  body  of  statistics  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  which 
has  been  yet  published. 

Dr.  Feet  has  been  fortunate  in  his  children.  He  has  the  able  assist- 
ance of  his  two  elder  sons,  accomplished  teachers  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  in  his  own  institution.  The  eldest,  as  teacher  of  the  High  Class, 
has  had  the  satisfaction  of  training  up  the  best  educated  class  of  deaf- 
mutes  taken  as  a  class,  that  ever  graduated. 

Dr.  Feet  has  now  nearly  reached  the  accomplishment  of  his  last 
great  labor,  the  planning  and  erection  of  buildings  that  will  make  the 
New  York  InstitutioD,  in  that  respect,  as  we  believe  it  to  be  in  all 
others,  a  model  institution  of  its  kind.  In  this,  and  in  his  other  labors 
for  the  benefit  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  he  has  been  ably  seconded  by 
an  intelligent  and  energetic  Board  of  Directors.    From  the  mode  o(f 


•It  to  due  to  General  P.  M.  Wetmore,  recentlj  Tice-preaident  of  the  Imtttutlon,  to 
nj  that,  in  the  cstabltohment  of  the  High  Claae,  aa  in  other  meaaurea  for  the  henellt  of  tba 
deaf  and  dumb,  he  rendered  Ytrj  valuable  aid,  and  merita  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  of  New  York. 
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election,  by  a  few  life  members  and  subscribers,  and  the  gratuitous 
nature  of  their  services,  the  Directors  of  the  New  York  Institution  are 
solely  men  attracted  together  by  benevolent  interest  in  the  cause  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  respect  for,  and  sympathy  with  the  character 
of  the  president.  Hence  it  is  that  they  have  been  so  ready  to  appre- 
ciate, encourage  and  aid  his  labors.  In  this  matter  of  the  erection  of 
tJie  new  buildings,  especially,  it  required  zeal,  foresight,  and  sanguine 
trust  in  the  future,  to  prevent  that  perfection  of  plan  and  proportions 
so  admirable  in  the  new  buildings  from  being  sacrificed  to  a  severe, 
t.hough  temporary  pecuniary  pressure.*  Of  those  features  that  have 
iDeen  more  particularly  the  object  of  Dr.  Feet's  personal  attention  and 
solicitude,  we  may  specify  the  arrangements  and  apparatus  for  warm* 
ins:  and  ventilation. 

From  this  sketch  of  Dr.  Feet's  public  life,  his  character  as  a  chris- 
tian gentleman,  as  the  head  of  an  institution,  as  a  teacher,  as  an 
accomplished  master  of  the  language  of  pantomime,  as  a  leader  and 
energetic  laborer  in  all  movements  for  the  benefit  of  the  common 
cause  of  deaf-mute  education, — and  as  the  author  of  the  best  existing} 
series  of  works  in  our  language,  perhaps  in  any  language,  on  the 
i  nstruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, — though  inadequately  set  forth, 
^vrili,  we  trust,  be  apparent  to  the  reader.     But  to  his  many  friends, 
and  to  the  hundreds  of  deaf-mutes  who,  educated  under  his  care,  have 
learned  to  love  and  honor  him  as  a  father,  such  a  portraiture  will 
appear  not  only  feeble,  but  very  incomplete,  as  omitting  one  of  Dr. 
IPeet's  most  prominent  traits  of  character, — his  warm  benevolence  of 
lieart,— of  which  the  best  illustration  is  the  filial  affection  with  which 
lie  is  regarded  by  his  pupils,  the  warm  and  active  interest  he  has  ever 
taken  in  their  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare,  and  the  aid  he  has  ever 
l)een  ready  to  give  to  any  of  his  former  pupils  who  deserved  and  stood 
in  need  of  his  assistance.     When  dismissing  his  pupils  at  the  end  of 
their  course,  he  is  wont  to  give  each  a  little  letter  of  advice,  in  which, 
encouraging  them  to  seek  his  aid  in  any  future  season  of  trouble,  he 
says,  *^  Come  to  us,  I  repeat,  with  the  confidence  of  children  to  a  father. 
We  shall  be  ever  ready  to  redress  your  wrongs,  to  seek  for  you  employ- 
ment that  shall  ensure  for  you  comfort  and  respectability ;  and  in 
those  afi^ictions  which  only  time  and  Frovidence  can  relieve,  to  afford 
the  sympathy  and  advice  that  may  inspire  consolation,  patience,  and 
cheerfulness.''    And  the  instances  are  not  few  in  which  this  pledge 
has  been  fulfilled. 

*  The  result  of  Uie  pecuniary  difBculties  referred  to,  has  been  that  the  State  of  New  Tork» 
huformaUy  aesumed  the  proprietorship  of  the  institution,  maintaining  it  as  it  is.  It  has  thui 
become  in  name,  ai  it  long  has  been  de/actOy  a  State  Institution. 
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Gomparing  the  prwent  state  of  the  institutioii  with  what  it  was  ia 
1830,  tiien  a  small  and  inferior  school,  ill  provided  with  teacheiBi 
without  any  good  plan  of  instmction,  or  acceptable  series  of  lesson; 
BOW  in  the  very  foremost  rank  of  special  educational  institutioos, 
famishing  text-books  and  teachers  to  other  schools,  and  loc4[ed  to  as 
a  model,  both  in  its  system  of  instruction  and  the  plan  df  its  buildingSi 
by  its  results  and  publications  elevating  the  standard  of  deaf-mute 
instruction,  and  spreading  abroad  an  interest  that  leads  to  the  fimnd* 
ing  of  new  institutions,  Dr.  Peet  may  well  feel  tiiat  the  earnest  and 
unfidtering  labor  of  twenty-six  years  has  not  been  in  vain.  He  has 
not,  we  trust,  nearly  reached  the  term  of  his  active  usefulness.  Though 
crowned  wiUi  the  glory  of  grey  hairs,  judging  from  his  erect  form, 
active  step,  and  unabated  powers  of  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  ardn* 
ous  post, — the  deaf  and  dumb  of  New  York,  and  of  the  whole  Union 
may,  for  years  to  come,  benefit  by  his  labors.  And  when  the  time 
shall  come  for  retirement  from  active  Ubor,  he  will  known  that  tlie 
blessmgB  of  hundreds  follow  him  down  the  vale  of  years,  and  that  tlie 
future  of  the  institution  to  which  his  life  has  been  devoted, — ^with  its 
great  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  generations  to  oomei 
may  safely  be  left  in  the  care  of  the  teachers  he  has  trained  up. 


YL  8E1UNABT  FOB  ORPHAN  AMD  DESTITUTE  CHILDREN 

AND  TBA0RBR8  OF  THB  POOR, 

AT  BEUGGEN,  GRAND  DUCHY  OF  BADEN. 


Thb  establiahment  at  Beuggen,  in  Baden,  near  Basle,  for  the  training  of  poor  chil- 
dren and  countiy  teachers,  waa  established  in  1820,  by  an  association  of  bener* 
olent  persons  of  the  Protestant  persuasion  in  Basle.  The  building,  formerly  a 
oommandery  of  the  Teutonic  Order,  is  a  handsome  chateau  in  a  line  situation 
vipon  the  banks  of  the  Rhina  During  the  wars  of  1814-15,  it  waa  used 
as  a  hospital  for  the  allied  armies,  and  eight  thousand  soldiers  died  in  it| 
&nd  were  buried  in  the  fields  around.  It  is  the  property  of  the  grand  duke  of 
3aden,  who  allows  it  to  be  used  for  the  school  at  a  merely  nominal  rent 

The  institution  has  been  sustained  altogether  by  voluntary  contributions,  and 
the  confidence  of  its  managers  in  the  benevolence  of  the  community  has  been 
^well  repaid;  there  is  no  debt,  the  annual  expenditures  have  invariably 
l>een  met,  and  a  considerable  surplus  funded. 

The  childrens'  department  contains  about  sixty  pupils  of  both  sexefli 
Protestants  only.  The  girls  and  boys  meet  at  lessons  and  meals,  and  often 
^luring  their  work ;  and  the  supervision  being  strict  and  continual,  no  inoonve^ 
xuence  has  resulted.  The  age  ot  admission  is  from  six  to  fourteen  years,  and  of 
leaving,  at  an  average  of  sixteen  or  seventeen;  and  pupils  are  received  fromaU 
the  Swiss  cantons,  the  poorest  and  most  neglected  children  having  the  prefer- 
ence. Communes  and  benefactors  pay  thirty  dollars  a  year  for  each  pupil 
^'bem  they  place  in  school;  but  those  who  can  command  no  payment  are 
received  free. 

There  are  three  school  classes ;  the  course  includes,  in  general,  the  same  mat- 
ter with  that  of  a  good  Protestant  primary  school :  Bible  history  and  doctrine, 
reading,  writing,   German,    mental  and  written   arithmetic,   geography,   his- 
tory, music  by  note,  and  thorough  base.     There  is  four  hours'  school  a  day, 
besides  four  hours  a  week,  for  singing  lessons.    The  remaining  time  is  so  laid  oat  in 
ytiAfiiiftl  labor  and   recreations,  that  the  variety  of  employments  may  avoid 
fatigue.    The  children  of  the  laborers  on  the  premises  and  some  from  the  neigh- 
borhood are  admitted  to  the  instruction  and  apprenticeship  of  the  institution. 
The  hojB  are  employed  in  &rming,  gardening,  in  the  stable,  in  plaiting  straw, 
and  ginning  wool ;  some  are  under  the  instruction  of  the  tailor  and  the 
Bhoemaker  of  the  establishment,  and  others  are  employed  in  the  bakery,  the 
book-bindery,  and  in  such  household  labor  as  requires  some  strength.    The  girls 
knit,  sew,  make  and  mend  clothes  and  bedding,  help  in  washing,  laundry  work 
and  cooking,  sometimes  in  the  garden  and  poultry  yard,  and  acquire  such  other 
accomplishments  as  pertain  to  a  good  housekeeper. 

There  are  religious  exercises  on  the  sabbath,  during  the  intervals  of  which 
the  children  may  sing,  read,  walk,  or  play  in  the  garden. 

The  food  and  clothing  are  simple,  but  sufficient,  and  in  general  similar  to 
those  of  the  sunounding  agricultural  population ;  and  the  health  of  the  instita- 
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tion  is  exoellent  The  yearly  expense  per  head  for  pupDs  is  estimated  at  thirty 
dollars.  At  leaving  the  school,  the  children  are  apprenticed  to  fanners  or 
artizans.  There  are  two  committees  of  patronage  connected  with  the  institatioD, 
one  of  men  for  the  boys,  and  the  other  of  women  for  the  girls,  to  assist  them  in 
procuring  good  situations,  and  to  watch  over  their  wel&re.  Contrary  to  the 
design  of  the  institution,  however,  only  a  few  of  the  graduates  follow  agricul- 
ture, most  of  them  adopting  some  mechanical  occupation.  During  the  thirty 
years'  existence  of  the  school,  the  number  of  graduating  pupils  has  been  in  all 
about  four  hundred  and  forty. 

The  other  department  of  the  school  is  intended  to  train  teachers  for  the 
country  schools.  Its  members  are  chiefly  finom  the  families  of  laborers  and 
artizans,  and  are  admitted  at  ftom  eighteen  to  twenty-five,  remaining  three 
years.  They  are  usually  fipom  fifteen  to  twenty  in  number.  In  return  for  their 
education  and  maintenance,  they  act  as  assistants  to  the  principal,  in  instnictiofi 
and  general  oversight:  and  they  receive  at  graduation  a  wardrobe  and  some 
books.  These  normal  pupils  are  certain  of  appointments  at  graduation ;  indeed, 
tlie  applications  for  them  are  more  numerous  than  can  be  filled.  The  normal 
course  includes  whatever  is  essential  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching.  It 
occupies  six  hours  a  day ;  three  hours  more  are  spent  in  manual  labor,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  day  in  various  useful  occupations  and  in  recreations.  As  they 
become  fit,  they  are  placed  in  charge  of  a  few  pupils,  then  of  an  entire  class,  and 
finally  of  the  whole  schooL 

Christian  Heinrich  Zeller,  the  director,  is  brother  of  the  deceased  Earl  August 
Yon  Zeller,  the  well  known  Prussian  High  School  Councilor  and  educationist^ 
and  was  bom  in  Wurtemberg,  in  1777.  He  studied  law  at  Tubingen,  but  by 
the  influence  of  his  brother  was  induced  to  devote  himself  to  teaching,  and 
accordingly,  after  having  been  tutor  in  a  patrician  family  at  Augsburg  for  two 
years,  and  a  successful  teacher  six  years  in  St  Gall,  and  twelve  yean  at 
Zoflngen,  where  he  became  a  Swiss  burgher  and  married,  he  accepted  the  chaige 
of  organizing  and  conducting  the  establishment  at  Beuggen.  He  is  now 
seventy-five  years  of  age,  but  still  vigorous  and  healthy,  and  though  receiving 
but  a  small  salary,  is  happy  in  liis  labors,  and  with  his  excellent  wife,  is  stUl 
ardently  devoted  to  the  enterprise  under  his  direction.  They  well  deserve  the 
names  of  "  &ther  "  and  "  mother  "  which  they  receive  from  the  members  of  the 
numerous  family  around  them. 

There  is  a  committee  for  the  control  of  the  institution,  appointed  by  the 
association  of  founders,  and  located  at  Basle.  It  meets  monthly,  directs  as  to 
admission  and  graduation  of  pupils  and  pupil  teachers,  oversees  their  establish- 
lishment  as  &r  as  possible,  authorizes  expenditures  and  repairs,  arranges  the 
affairs  of  the  course  of  instruction  and  labor,  audits  accounts,  and  determines 
important  matters  in  general  It  also  presides  over  the  anniveraaiy  of  the 
establishment 

The  director,  who  has  immediate  charge  of  instruction,  discipline,  and  aocounts^ 
(his  wife,  with  one  or  more  assistants,  managing  domestic  afEairs,  and  the 
concerns  of  the  household  and  the  &rm,)  is  assisted  by  two  sub-teachen^ 
who  instruct  the  pupil  teachers  and  children,  and  with  whom  he  holds  n 
weekly  consultation  upon  matters  of  instruction,  discipline,  fta  There  is  m 
fortnightly  meeting,  attended  by  the  pupil  teachers,  at  which  the  director 
presides,  communicates  correspondence  fix)m  former  graduates  now  teaching, 
listens  to  observations,  gives  advice,  and  attends  to  all  appropriate  sohjectB. 
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There  are  three  dormitories  for  the  prirK  each  under  a  female  orereeer,  andflvo 
for  the  lK>yH,  over  each  of  whicli  ia  oppohited  ))y  the  director  one  of  the  pupil 
teaclions,  who  thas  becomes  as  it  were  the  father  of  a  auiiill  tiimily  within  tho 
large  one.  lie  walkn  out  with  tbeiu  on  .Sunday,  tukes  care  of  them  when 
sick,  and  watches  constantly  ovl'T  tlicir  pliysioal  and  nK>ral  prosperity  ;  and  thus 
booonioH  well  initinttHl  l)otli  in  the  plea.-iun-ri  and  pains  of  his  intended  career. 
Tliey  also  eat  with  the  «*hiWn'n,  nml  of  thi*  jynno  liwd. 

In  onier  to  Duiintain  tho  c<jnnt>c*tiun  heiw^M^n  the  institution  and  its  praduateB, 
a  monthly  g:izetto.  (Monaiiis-IUati  von  IioiiLr:^'n,)  iia.4  been  publiMhed  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  to  ^ve  inlonnatiou  of  thi>  prop;rfss  and  condition  of  thu  institu- 
ti')!i.  and  to  cnccairagv.'  its  cliaritahk'  friiiids.  Tin*  dirf.i-tor  also  muiutaina  a 
fre^iMrut  and  intimate  corresiK.tnilL'ni-0  witli  ^raduati*s  of  ].>oth  dqtnrtnientfl,  for 
tlu*  Kiko  of  nssistinjf  tht-m  ly  p>o<l  advitv  and  of  maintaining;  a  favorable 
inrtnonr^  ovor  tlu-m.* 

The  order  and  industry  exhibited  in  the  pHkx)]  and  on  the  farm  are  worthy  of 
all  praise.  Kniuintion  and  laiuhitinn  arc  not  employed  as  stinmlanta:  M.  ZeUer 
beliovini;  with  IVstak>/./.i,  that  ii'  instni>tion  is  pvcn,  and  discipline  managed, 
in  the  riifht  way,  tho  plivHuri*  ol'  acipiiriii;^  kii()wK'd;^u  and  -of  doing  rights  are 
abundantly  ado'piatu  cncourajri'imnls. 

Kact.*«  Ht-om  to  1k3  Wiintin;;  to  ry])lain  tho  p«^noral  fendenoy  of  the  pnpila 
toward  mei'hanioftl  nith«T  than  au^rifiiltural  pursuits.  It  may  poraibly  be 
partly  owin«r  to  delici«.!nt  d^-velopment  (if  lliat  occupation  at  llie  institution,  to 
the  i^hortnesfl  of  the  apprentices! lip  served  in  it  by  th(>  ]»upils,  to  the  relations  of 
graduates  to  tlicir  families  at  l^Mvln;;,  ur  to  tho  fijierLtions  i.»f  the  comniitteo  in 
chanrc  «">f  the  business  (»f  llndin^^  >ifuatioii-i.  In  his  hist  report,  (for  1850,) 
M.  Zeller  h:\n  seasonably  dinv.-ted  attention  to  tiie  ineonvenien<.vs  of  the  usual 
aystem  of  appri^nticeship.  e^peeially  in  t<)wns:  the  appn-ntiees,  instead  of  being 
n»  formerly  lo«lped  in  their  master's  houses,  boanled  at  tlieir  tables,  and  treated 
to  a  ci^rtain  extent  us  members  of  their  families,  arc  now  oljliLa*d  to  find  board 
and  lixl^ng  for  themselves,  and  aie  thus  exposeil  to  inllucneea  and  temptuti<ma 
wliich  often  ruin  them.  M.  ZelK-r  proposes,  as  a  remedy,  that  establislunonts 
fliiould  \>e  enjcted  in  the  towns,  for  the  express  puqjo.'^e  of  funiishiug  econom- 
ical hOi\Ti\  and  lod^nn^r  to  api)rentic(s,  and  c(>nrluett'<l  unth*r  such  management 
M  mi^ht  avert  these  eviLs,  Indeed,  such  a  one  has  alrt?a«ly  l>e«?n  erected  at 
Strasliour^,  for  ^Ruluates  from  the  school  ut  Neuholj  and  has  already  done  good. 
The  example  is  worthy  of  imitation. 


♦  Zi'Uer's  chief  publications,  besides  the  monthly  above  mentioned,  are  the 
following : 

Tde  TEAcniN'a  or  Kxperiexce.  (Leiitifx  deh  KuFAmn^KO.)  for  christian 
tP«r«hors  of  common  f»cliools,  and  pi.»or  sclmols.  Three  volumes:  Deuf^Kon. 
lS2G-2«. 

TTVEN-TY-nrm  Ankual  Repout  vvos  the  IxsTixtTTioNr  for  TRAIKXyO 
teaci{£RS  of  prx»r  sc^hools,  at  Bcup'^'n.     Daslo:  liahncnaier's.     18-16. 

Psvt'HOLOGY,  founded  ui>on  exporionc;e,  for  parents,  educators  and  tcachen, 
and  ibr  domoistic  instruction.    Stuitgari:  iSteinkopC 
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0.  H.  Zelleb's  ^^LessonSy  or  Ibachinga  of  Rrperifnce  for  the  Christian  Ihackers 
of  Country  and  Poor  Schools^^^ — embodies  the  author's  long  experience  in  con- 
duoting  the  school  for  orphan  and  destitute  children  at  Beuggen,  and  in  training 
teachers  for  similar  schools  in  Germany  and  Switzerhmd.  The  introductory 
chapters  develop  his  views  as  to  the  three  groat  divine  institutions  for  the 
education  of  man — the  Family,  the  State  and  the  Chnrcli.  The  school  whether 
managed  by  civil  or  ecclesiastical  authorities  arisi-s  in  part  out  of  the  failure  of 
the  family  to  perform  its  functions  in  the  early  training  of  children,  and  in  part 
as  a  necessary  auxiliary,  to  enable  parents  collectively  as  a  portion  of  the 
state  to  do  their  duty  better  tlian  under  most  circumstances,  they  will  or  can  do 
singly.  The  church  nuwt  SiUK-tify  by  its  appropriate  service,  both  the  family 
and  the  state.  ^Vflcr  distmguishing  the  different  kinds  of  schools,  which  the 
state  has  been  compelled  to  originate  or  aid,  to  rectify  the  want  of  insight,  of 
affection,  or  of  means  in  the  parent«i,  or  tlie  consequences  of  utter  abandonment 
of  children  by  them,  ho  proceeds  to  sketch  the  history  of  etlucation  in  diflbrent 
ages  and  countries,  and  esi>ecially  its  modem  d<:velopments  in  Germany.  After 
examining  the  theories  of  education,  as  i)roi)<)\mded  by  the  teachings  of  S^^ener 
Franko  and  other  representatives  of  Pietism :  of  llouj^seau,  Basedow,  Canii)e  and 
others  of  the  Philanthropic  school,  and  schools  which  separated  from  it ;  of 
Emesti  and  other  advocates  of  the  Humanistic  Systi^m  or  of  the  old  ^Titings 
of  Greece  and  Rome  as  the  principal  o>)jcct  of  attention  mtho  superior  schooUi; 
of  Canon,  Rochow,  Ileckor,  Folbi^er,  the  founders  of  tiio  Real  School,  and 
improvers  of  the  pojmlar  school  in  the  country  districts;  of  Pestalojuii  and 
the  influence  of  his  writings,  and  of  his  institutions, — in  rehistating  the  family 
organization  and  breathing  the  family  spirit  into  the  school  and  its  teachings; 
of  Niemeyer,  in  the  orphan  houMc  of  Halle,  who  undertook  to  work  out  an 
Eclectic  system  in  which  the  good  of  each  wa«<  to  bo  preserved — the  author  pro- 
ceeds to  develop  his  own  idea  of  schooU  for  fhf^ people,  and  especially  of  schools 
for  country  diairicU*,  and  for  the  pwr^  whether  conduc^ted  by  the  state,  the 
church,  or  any  number  of  parents,  or  persons  acting  in  behalf  of  parents. 

Instruction  and  Disciplink — all  the  christian  influences  which  bear  on  the 
child's  capacity  of  knowing,  and  all  those  which  bear  upon  his  heart  and  dispoei- 
iion^  constitute  the  educfition  wliich  can  l)e  given  in  the  school. 

Instruction  is  considered  in  reference  to  its  form,  its  ■Sfihstance,  \tn  oi^ecL  That 
form  of  instniction  is  best,  whic;h  is  best  fitted  to  develop,  in  onlerly  series,  tfao 
child's  capacities  for  knowing,  that  is,  whicli  enables  it  to  understand,  grasps 
retain  and  use,  what  is  taught,  or  has  yet  to  be  learned.  Its  substance  is  best, 
when  the  tniths  which  the  child  has  acquired  are  most  nee<lfiil  for  his  temporal 
and  spiritual  destinjition.  The  object  is  but  attained,  when  the  child  is  prepared 
for  his  earthly  wdling.  and  in  the  absence  of  earthly  support,  can  foci  a  faith  in 
God.  The  capacities  of  the  cliild  to  be  developo<i  are,  1,  The  c«ipacity  of  re- 
ceiving impression<«  from  the  outer  worid;  2,  of  receiving  impressions  from  the 
inner  world,  (the  moral  ttemtf ;)  .'J,  of  bcroniing  conscious  of  impressions  pro- 
ceeding from  either  sourc^e ;  -1,  of  reflection,  imagination  and  fancy ;  5,  of  un- 
derstanding, (of  distinguishing;)  G,  of  reason;  7,  of  curiosity,  (or  craving  to 
see,  hear,  Ac:)  8,  of  utterance;  0,  of  believing:  10,  of  executing,  (the  artistic 
faculty.)  When  these  capacities  exist  iri  a  child,  so  as  to  give  rcadincfs  to 
apprehend — they  constitute  docility ;  when  to  tljeso  is  added  quickness  of  com- 
munication, they  constitute  talent;  when  to  these  is  added  invention  or 
discovery,  they  constitute  genius. 
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The  saoceflB  of  the  teacher  in  intellectual  training  will  depend  on  his  tnct  and 
skill  in  giving  these  several  faculties  their  appropriate  and  timely  work.  The 
methods  of  doing  this  constitute  the  next  portion  of  the  treatise.  This  is  followed 
hy  the  subject  of  discipline — ^the  culture  of  the  heart  and  moral  nature ;  and  in 
this,  ZeUer  lays  gnaA  stress  on  the  power  of  example — ^the  "  unconscious  tuition" 
of  the  character,  manners,  language,  voice,  and  all  that  make  up  the  daily  life  of 
the  teacher,  as  shown  in  the  following  extract. 

Young  minds  can  at  aD  times  be  acted  upon  without  words,  simply  by  example. 
The  further  any  person  is  from  what  he  ought  to  be,  the  more  does  he  experience 
this  inflaenoe.  The  less  his  mind  is  developed,  the  more  is  he  urged  by  a  pro- 
pensity to  imitate^  to  direct  and  govern  himself  according  to  what  he  sees  and 
hears  in  the  society  of  other  men,  better,  older,  stronger,  more  skillful,  and  more 
experienced  than  himself.  This  is  a  truth  that  cau  not  bo  tou  often  dwelt  upon, 
especially  in  these  da^'s,  when  we  attribute  so  many  wonders  to  the  power  of 
words.  Tee ;  example  alone,  a  life  of  practice  without  display,  exercises  a  most 
marked  influence  on  the  soul,  the  character,  and  the  will;  for  the  conduct  of  a 
man  is  the  true  expression  of  his  being,  and  gives  a  tone  to  (or  animates)  every 
thing  around  him ;  consequently  nothing  can  remain  uninfluenced  within  the 
sphere  of  a  living  being.  There  emanates  from  the  active  noiseless  life  of  a  single 
individual,  power  which  is  to  others,  either  ^^  a  savour  of  life  unto  life,  or  a  savour 
of  death  unto  death." 

This  explains  to  us  why  parents,  simple,  and  without  culture,  especially  mothers, 
who  perhaps  have  never  opened  a  book  on  education,  and  speak  very  little  to  their 
children,  yet  offer  them  every  day  ihe  example  of  a  lively  affection,  and  a  well- 
employed  though  retired  life,  bestow  an  excellent  education  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  see  the  children  of  well  instructed  parents  frequently  turn  out  ill,  who 
have  been  acted  upon  by  words  alone,  rather  than  by  example,  and  who  contem- 
plate around  them  a  class  of  beings  who  exercise  no  good  moral  influence.  Alas ! 
that  all  parents  and  instructors  knew  how  much  power  there  is  in  being  virtuous, 
and  how  little  in  only  appearing  to  be  so ! 

There  can  never  be  any  ethcacious  or  happy  influence  in  the  example  of  a 
hypocrite.  Many  people  avoid  showing  before  children  what  they  really  are  ;  they 
Bpeak  and  act  in  their  presence  as  persons  of  moriility,  modesty,  and  piety  ;  but  it 
ii  only  a  cloak  to  cover  their  internal  corruption,  their  self  love,  and  want  of 
charity.  These  are  hypocrites ;  their  piety  is  but  babbling,  a  tongue  which  tliey 
have  learned,  as  we  learn  a  foreign  language,  but  it  is  not  their  mother  tongue ; 
the  fruit  is  of  no  greater  value  than  the  tree  which  produces  it. 

It  concerns  all  who  are  called  to  occupy  themselves  in  education,  to  consider  the 
holy  lesson  taught  by  a  well  beloved  disciple  of  the  Saviour,  in  these  words :  "  Be 
thou  an  example  of  the  believers,  in  word,  in  conversation,  in  charity,  in  spirit,  in 
fiiith,  in  purity."  1  Tim.  iv.  12.  "In  all  things  showing  thyself  a  pattern  of 
good  works  ;  in  doctrine  showing  uncorruptness,  gravity,  sincerity,  sound  speech, 
that  can  not  be  condemned ;  that  he  that  is  of  the  contrary  part  may  be  ashamed, 
having  no  evil  thing  to  say  of  you."     Titus  ii.  7,  8. 

Here  we  address  the  following  exhortations  to  all  persons,  parents  or  tutors, 
who  are  charged  with  the  task  of  education,  beseeching  them  to  give  serious 
attention  thereto. 

1.  Be  what  the  children  ought  to  bo. 

2.  Do  what  they  ought  to  do. 

3.  Avoid  what  they  should  avoid. 

4.  Aim  always  that,  not  only  in  the  presence  of  the  children,  but  also  in  their 
absmoe,  your  conduct  may  serve  them  for  an  example. 

5.  Are  any  among  them  defective  ?  examine  what  you  are  yourself j  what  you 
do,  what  you  avoid ;  in  a  word,  your  whole  conduct. 

6.  Do  you  discover  in  yourself  defects,  sins,  wanderings?  Begin  by  improving 
yourself,  and  seek  afterwards  to  improve  your  children. 

7.  Think  well  that  those  by  whom  you  are  surrounded,  are  often  only  the  re 
flection  of  yourself. 

8.  If  you  lead  a  life  of  penitence,  and  seek  dally  to  have  grace  given  you,  it  will 
be  imported  to  you,  and  through  you  to  your  children. 
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9.  If  yoa  always  seek  Divine  gaidanoe,  your  children  will  more  willmgly 
directed  by  you. 

10.  The  more  obedient  you  are  to  God,  the  more  obedient  wHl  your  children 
to  you ;  thus  in  his  childhood  the  wise  Solomon  asked  of  the  Lord  *'  an  obedioi^ 
heart/'  in  order  to  be  able  to  judge  and  govern  his  people. 

11.  As  soon  as  the  master  becomes  lukewarm  in  communion  with  Giod,  tha*^ 
Inkewarmness  will  extend  itself  among  his  pupils. 

12.  That  which  forms  a  wall  of  separation  between  God  and  yourself,  will  be  ^ 
•ourco  of  evil  to  your  children. 

13.  An  example  in  which  love  does  not  form  a  chief  feature,  is  bat  as  the  ligh^ 
of  the  moon ;  it  is  cold  and  feeble. 

14.  An  example  animated  by  an  ardent  and  sincere  love,  shinea  like  the  aun   ^  «-^ 
it  warms  and  invigorates. 
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No  name  is  more  indissolubly  associated  with  the  origin  and  successfiil 
establishment  of  agricultural  schools  for  the  poor,  and  for  teachers  of 
<»antr7  schools,  than  that  of  Jacob  Vchrli.  Without  his  entire  and  self- 
sacrificing  devotion,  sweet  and  attractive  personal  character  and  vast  prac- 
tical ability,  it  is  altogether  improbable  that  either  Pestalozzi,  by  his 
€iesultory  and  distinctively  unpractical  labors,  or  Fellenberg,  amongst  the 
Tast  and  varied  operations  necessary  to  carry  forward  his  comprehensive 
and  rather  complicated  plans,  would  ever  have  worked  out  this  single 
problem  of  educational  refonu  to  its  present  state  of  triumphant  and 
iddely  influential  demonstration. 

Jacob  Veurli,  was  the  son  of  a  country  schoolmaster  in  the  Canton  of 
Thurgoviao;  and  was  bom  in  1790.  He  was  only  seventeen,  when  his 
father,  becoming  profoundly  interested  in  Fellenberg\s  enterprise  at  Ilofwyl, 
entreated  him  to  employ  the  youth  in  executing  the  projected  plan  of  a 
school  for  the  poor,  two  teachers  having  already  failed  in  it.  Fellenberg 
received  him  at  first  into  his  own  family,  but  was  so  well  satisfied  with 
his  character  that  before  the  end  of  a  year,  he  placed  him  in  the  farm- 
house where  the  school  was  to  be  established,  with  three  pupils,  fi*esh 
fix)m  mendicancy  on  the  highways.  Vehrli  made  himself  the  friend  and 
associate  of  these  young  outcasts,  lived  on  their  vegetable  diet,  slept  on 
straw  beds  as  they  did,  and  in  a  short  time  had  both  firmly  established 
himself  as  a  new  and  beloved  parent  and  guide  to  the  youths,  and  has 
securely  founded  the  Vehrli  School,  or  agricultural  school  for  the  poor, 
which  was  in  fact,  though  not  generally  so  considered,  the  chiefest  and 
best  beloved  of  the  institutions  at  Ilofwyl,  as  being  that  through  which 
Fellenberg  hoped  to  effect  something  toward  the  elevation  of  the  masses 
of  the  Swiss  population ;  and  which  is  moreover  now  the  only  surviving 
portion  of  all  the  schools  there. 

Under  the  incomparable  power  of  Vehrli's  character  and  skillful 
management,  the  school  gradually  increased  in  numbers,  stability  and 
reputation,  until  it  became  necessary  to  employ  assistants,  and  to  subdi- 
vide it,  by  establishing,  in  1827,  the  colony  of  Maykirch,  with  six  pupils 
from  the  Vehrli  School,  under  the  charge  of  one  of  the  older  pupila 
Within  a  few  years  this  colony  had  built  itself  a  complete  house,  with 
bams  and  offices,  brought  some  fifteen  acres  under  cultivation,  and  become 
a  self-supporting  institution. 

•Oaen  spelled  WehrU. 
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As  the  Yehrli  School  grew,  a  department,  also  part  of  the  original 
design,  including  ultimately  twenty  pupils,  was  set  apart  for  training 
teachers  for  the  country  schools. 

Having  remained  at  Ilofwyl  twenty-six  years,  Vehrli  left  the  place,  to 
become  director  of  the  school  for  country  teachers  at  Kruitzlingen,  on  the 
Lake  of  Constance,  where  he  yet  remains,  devoting  a  vigorous  old  age,  and 
the  treasures  of  a  half  century's  experience,  to  the  furtherance  of  the 
same  noble  and  patriotic  purposes. for  which  his  whole  life  has  been  given. 

Amongst  his  pupils,  Vehrli  has  always  appeared  as  a  kind  and  beloved 
elder  brother,  rather  than  as  a  person  of  superior  authority  or  merely  dis- 
ciplinary power.  His  punishments  were  a  private  and  affectionate  admoni- 
Uon ;  a  more  public  one,  deprivation  of  society  or  meals  or  play ;  in  the  last 
resort,  a  light  corporal  infliction  administered  in  private,  some  time  after 
the  fault,  and  with  kind  preparatory  remonstrances ;  if  these  means  failed, 
dismission  was  preferred  to  further  compulsion.  Love  was  tlie  prevailing 
influence ;  faith  in  human  capacity  of  improvement,  and  in  the  support 
of  rclij^on,  the  basis  of  all  action  ;  and  kindness,  the  principle  of  right, 
and  desire  of  self-improvemout  and  the  good  of  others,  the  regulating  and 
stimulating  fv)rccs  of  the  school.  The  course  of  education  was  calculated 
to  prepare  the  pupils  well  and  faithfully  to  fill  the  places  allotted  them, 
under  the  stringent  classification  of  European  society,  as  formers  and  farm 
laborers,  or  as  country  school  masters;  a  coui*se  too  limited  for  absolute 
imitation  in  a  country  truly  free,  but  of  the  very  utmost  excellence,  so 
far  as  it  was  actually  developed  ;  defective  not  in  its  kind,  but  in  its  scope. 
The  children  were  received  at  about  eight  or  nine  years  of  age,  and 
remained  until  eighteen  or  twenty  ;  the  latter  portion  of  their  stay  being 
mainly  in  honorable  fulfillment  of  their  implied  obligation  to  reimburse  M. 
do  Fcllenberg,  by  the  proceeds  of  their  labor,  for  the  expenses  of  main- 
taining them  through  their  earlier  and  more  helpless  years.  Many  of 
them  were  picked  up  from  the  highways,  from  beggary  and  vagrancy  and 
trained  into  well-behaved  and  useful  men.  They  had  each  a  sleeping- 
room,  small  and  poor,  such  as  a  laboring  man  must  expect  to  occupy,  but 
neatly  kept.  The  clothing  was  uniform  ;  in  summer  of  coarse  linen,  in 
winter  of  woolen ;  they  were  used  to  go  bareheaded  all  the  year,  and 
barefooted  in  summer.  The  diet  was  simple ;  chiefly  bread,  vegetables, 
soup  and  milk,  with  meat  once  or  twice  a  week,  and  wine  (of  Swiss  home 
manufacture,  and  very  nearly  like  ordinary  cider,)  on  three  or  four  great 
occasions,  such  as  the  new  year,  the  harvest  home,  and  the  birth-day  of 
Vehrli,  which  latter  was  celebrated  with  remarable  and  touching  demon- 
strations of  love  and  gratitude  from  the  pupils.  The  time  devoted  to  farm 
labor  was  from  ten  hours  to  seventeen,  (such  an  exertion  being  voluntary, 
and  not  allowed  except  in  some  urgent  case,)  in  summer,  and  from  seven 
to  nine  in  winter.  Instruction  usually  wholly  occupied  three  or  four  hours 
in  summer,  and  five  or  six  in  winter.  But  the  whole  life  of  tlie  pupil  was 
made  an  instruction,  by  the  diligent  use  of  every  opportunity  of  conversadon 
or  intercourse;  and  subjects  or  questions  were  proposed  for  consideration 
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during  workiDg  hours,  to  be  discussed  or  answered  at  the  general  meeting 
in  the  evening.  The  course  of  instruction  included  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  mental  and  written,  the  elements  of  drawing,  surveying,  and 
mensuration,  music  and  singing,  and  ji  general  rudimentary  training  in 
natiu^  history  and  philosophy,  especially  so  far  as  the  natural  phenomena 
and  productions  of  their  daily  life  and  immediate  neighborhood  furnished 
materials.  Besides  the  field  and  home  labor  of  the  farm,  they  were  also 
taught  to  perform  all  the  ordinary  hoi^sehold  duties,  and  to  sew  enough 
to  enable  them  to  mend  their  own  clothes.  The  stimulus  of  emulation  or 
reward  was  diligently  avoided ;  no  commendation  being  used  except  the 
appearance  of  pleasure  in  the  teacher,  or  the  words,  "  Tliat  is  right" 
The  reward  for  the  efforts  of  the  pupils  was  their  satisfaction  in  attain- 
ment, in  self-control,  in  self-respect,  and  in  power  of  execution,  and  in 
doing  good. 

In  his  management  of  the  school  for  teachers  at  Kruitzlingen,  VehrU 
has  uniformly  adhered  to  the  same  general  principles,  iiis  long  experi- 
ence in  training  poor  children  enables  him  to  ti-ain  tt-achers  for  poor  chil- 
dren, with  rare  and  singularly  adapted  skill.  In  some  letters  by  K.  G. 
LcssmuUer,  of  Dresden,  published  in  the  Saxon  Church  Gazette,  (1846, 
No.  8,)  there  is  a  characteristic,  but  casual  view  of  Vehrli.  '*  Uis  pupila" 
says  Lessmuller,  "  are  not  permitted  to  acquire  habits  of  rcfmement  which 
could  not  assist  them  in  their  future  experience,  but,  aside  fi'om  their 
special  instruction  in  teaching,  they  are  taught  such  other  acquirements 
as  may  be  useful,  not  only  to  the  children  under  their  charge,  but  to  their 
parents  also.  Accordingly,  they  not  only  study  the  principles  of  agricul- 
ture, but  are  required  to  put  their  knowledge  into  practice  in  detail  by 
the  labor  of  their  own  hands,  Yelirli  and  his  wife  setting  the  example.  I 
myself  found  them  both,  with  a  company  of  pupils,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  afternoon,  busy  at  harvesting.  In  strengthening  and  hardening  his 
own  body,  Vehrli  serves  as  an  excellent  model  for  his  pupils ;  and  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  for  myself  how  thoroughly  ho  has  inured  him- 
self to  the  weather.  At  my  departure  he  accompanied  me  during  about 
four  hours,  to  direct  me  in  the  road,  through  a  pretty  heavy  rain,  with- 
out any  covering  on  his  head,  and  as  he  maintained,  without  any  risk  of 
injuring  his  health." 

The  fifty  years  of  Vehrli*s  labors  have  not  been  without  fruit  Although 
the  reform  and  elevation  of  the  masses  of  the  Swiss  people  has  not  been 
so  great  as  he  hoped  for,  it  has  been  appreciable  and  important  Still,  it 
is  probable  that  the  greatest  result  has  been  the  general  diffusion  through- 
out Europe  of  his  principles  and  practice  in  the  establishment  and  manage- 
ment of  schools  of  refuge  and  reform  for  the  young.  All  the  Swiss  estab- 
lishments, thirty  or  forty  in  number,  with  hardly  an  exception,  follow  the 
example  of  the  Vehrli  School,  and  of  Kruitzlingen,  in  regard  to  the  course 
of  training  and  general  design  and  management ;  and  a  large  proportion  of 
them  are  actually  under  the  direction  of  Vehrli's  former  pupils.  But  this 
is  not  all.  The  example  has  been  followed  in  Germany,  France,  and  Eng- 
land.    The  training  school  at  Battersea,  Lady  Byron's  school  at  Ealmg, 
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the  school  at  Beuggen,  in  Baden,  the  Rauhe  Hans,  at  Hamburg ;  indeed, 
the  large  majority  of  all  the  modem  European  institutions  for  assisting  or 
reforming  yicious  or  unfortunate  children,  have  been  organized  upon  the 
basis  of  some  of  the  distinctive  features  of  Hofwyl,  or  Kruitzlingen. 

Thus,  the  efforts  of  Yehrli  may  be  considered  as  having  attained,  if  not 
perfect  success,  yet  a  much  greater  measure  of  it  than  often  falls  to  the  lot 
of  the  benevolent  worker  for  the  good  of  his  kind.  He  has  set  a  standard 
of  excellence  already  widely  knoyn,  and  every  where  approved,  and  so- 
lofty  that  it  will  scarcely  be  raised,  for  the  creation  of  a  class  of  institu- 
tions already  numerous,  daily  increasing  in  number,  yet  hardly  having 
commenced  their  work,  whose  future  influence  in  preventing  and  repress- 
ing vice  and  unhappiness  throughout  the  whole  civilized  world,  will  be 
valuable  beyond  all  computation. 

We  append  several  interesting  notices  of  Vehrli  and  his  school,  by 
visitors  every  way  competent  to  judge  fairly  of  the  value  of  his  labors. 
We  begin  with  a  description  by  Sir  J.  Kay  Shuttieworth 

The  normal  school  at  Kruitzlingen  is  in  tne  summer  palace  of  the  fonner 
abbot  of  the  convent  of  that  name,  on  the  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Constance,  aboat 
one  mile  from  the  gale  of  the  city.  The  pupils  are  sent  thither  from  the  several 
communes  of  the  canton,  to  be  trained  tnree  years  by  Vehrli,  before  they  take 
charge  of  the  communal  schools.  Their  expenses  are  borne  in  part  by  the  com- 
mune, and  partly  by  the  council  of  the  canton.  We  found  ninety  young  men, 
apparently  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  or  twenty-six  years  of  age,  in  the 
school.  Vehrli  welcomed  us  with  frankness  and  simplicity,  which  at  once  won 
our  confidence.  We  joined  him  at  his  frugal  meal.  He  pointed  to  the  viands, 
which  were  coarse,  and  said, — "  I  am  a  peasant's  son.  I  wish  to  be  no  other 
than  I  am,  the  teacher  of  the  sons  of  the  peasantry.  You  are  welcome  to  my 
meal :  it  is  coarse  and  homely,  but  it  is  offered  cordially." 

We  sat  down  with  him.  "  These  potatoes,"  he  saia,  "  are  our  own.  We 
won  them  from  the  earth,  and  therefore  we  need  no  dainties,  for  our  appetite  is 
gained  by  labor,  and  the  fruit  of  our  toil  is  always  savory."  This  introduced 
the  subject  of  industry.  He  told  us  all  the  pupils  of  the  normal  school  labored 
daily  some  hours  in  a  garden  of  several  acres  attached  to  the  house,  and  that 
they  performed  all  the  domestic  duty  of  the  household.  When  we  walked  out 
with  Vehrli,  we  found  them  in  the  garden  digging,  and  carrying  on  other  gar- 
den operations,  with  great  assiduity.  Others  were  sawing  wood  into  logs,  and 
chopping  it  into  billets  in  the  court-yard.  Some  brought  in  sacks  of  potatoes 
on  tneir  backs,  or  baskets  of  recently  gathered  vegetables.  Others  labored  in 
the  domestic  duties  of  the  household. 

Afler  a  while  the  bell  rang,  and  immediately  their  out-door  labors  terminated, 
and  thev  returned  in  an  orderly  manner,  with  all  their  implements,  to  the  court- 
yard, where  having  deposited  them,  thrown  off  their  frocks,  and  washed.,  they 
reassembled  in  their  respective  class-rooms. 

We  soon  followed  them.  Here  we  listened  to  lessons  in  mathematics,  prov- 
ing that  they  were  well-grounded  in  the  elementary  parts  of  that  science.  We 
saw  them  drawing  from  models  with  considerable  skill  and  precision,  and  heard 
them  instructed  in  the  laws  of  perspective.  We  listened  to  a  lecture  on  the 
code  of  the  canton,  and  to  instruction  in  the  geography  of  Europe.  We  were 
informed  that  their  instruction  extended  to  the  language  of  the  canton,  its  con- 
struction and  grammar,  and  especially  to  the  history  of  Switzerland ;  arithme- 
tic ;  mensuration ;  such  a  knowledge  of  natural  philosophy  and  mechanics  as 
might  enable  them  to  explain  the  chief  phenomena  of  nature  and  the  mechani- 
cal forces ;  some  acquaintance  with  astronomy.  They  had  continual  lessons 
in  pedagogy,  or  the  theory  of  the  art  of  teachmg,  which  they  practiced  in  the 
neighboring  village  school.  We  were  assured  that  their  instruction  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  other  reliffious  knowledge,  was  a  constant  subject  of  solicitude. 

The  following  extract  rrom  Vehrli's  address  at  the  first  examination  of  the 
pupils,  in  1837,  will  best  explain  the  spirit  that  governs  the  seminary,  and  tha 
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atteDtion  paid  there  to  what  we  believe  has  been  too  often  neglected  in  this 
cooQtnr — the  education  of  the  heart  and  feelings,  as  distinct  from  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  intellect.  It  may  appear  Strang  to  English  habits  to  assign  so 
prominent  a  place  in  an  educational  institution  to  the  following  points,  but  the 
indication  here  given  of  the  superior  care  bestowed  in  the  formation  of  the 
character,  to  what  is  given  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  forms  in  our  view 
the  chief  charm  and  merit  in  this  and  several  other  Swiss  seminaries,  and  is 
what  we  have  labored  to  impress  on  the  institution  we  have  founded.  To  those 
who  can  enter  into  its  tipirit,  the  following  extract  will  not  appear  tinctured 
with  too  sanguine  views : — 

"The  course  of  life  in  this  seminary  is  three-fold. 

"  IsL — Life  in  the  home  circle,  or  family  life. 

"2nd. — Life  in  the  school-room. 

"3rd. — Life  beyond  the  walls  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

"I  place  the  family  life  first,  for  here  the  tniesi  education  U  imparted ;  here 
the  future  teacher  can  best  receive  that  culiii'ation  of  the  character  and  feelings 
which  will  fit  him  to  direct  those,  who  are  eniiustcd  to  his  care,  in  the  ways  of 
piety  and  truth. 

"A  well-arranged  family  circle  is  the  place  where  each  member,  by  partici- 
pating in  the  others'  joys  and  sorrows,  pleasures  and  niisforiunes.  by  teaching, 
advice,  consolation,  anli  example,  isiuspiied  with  sentiments  of  single-minded- 
ness,  of  charity,  of  mutual  confidence,  of  uot)le  thoughts,  of  high  feelings,  and 
of  virtue. 

"  In  such  a  circle  can  a  true  religious  sense  take  the  firmest  and  the  deepest 
root.  Here  it  is  that  the  principles  of  Christian  feeling  can  best  he  laid,  where 
opportunity  is  continually  given  for  the  exercise  of  affection  and  charity,  which 
are  the  first  virtues  that  should  distinpiish  a  teacher's  mind.  Here  it  is  that 
kindness  and  earnestness  can  most  surely  form  the  young  members  to  be  good 
and  intelligent  men,  and  that  each  is  mo.'^t  willing  to  lenrn  and  Receive  an  im- 
press from  his  fellow.  lie  who  is  brought  un  in  such  a  circle,  who  thus  recog- 
nizes all  his  fellow-men  as  bn)thers,  serves  tliem  with  willingness  whenever  he 
can,  treats  all  his  race  as  one  family,  loves  them,  and  God  their  father  above 
all,  bow  richly  does  such  a  one  scatter  blessings  around!  What  earnestness 
does  he  show  in  all  his  doings  and  conduct,  what  devotion  especially  does  he 
display  in  the  business  of  a  teacher !  Hr)w  ditlerently  from  him  does  that  mas- 
ter enter  and  leave  his  school,  whose  feelings  are  dead  to  a  sense  of  piety,  and 
whose  heart  never  beats  in  unisjm  with  the  joys  of  family  life. 

"  Where  is  such  a  teacher  as  I  have  described  most  pleasantly  occupied  1 
In  his  school  amongst  his  children,  with  them  in  the  house  of  Ciod  or  in  the 
iamilv  circle,  and  wherever  he  can  he  giving  or  receiving  insiniciion.  A  gieat 
man  has  expressed,  perhaps  too  strongly,  *  I  never  wish  to  see  a  teacher  who 
can  not  sing.'  With  more  reason  I  would  maintain,  that  a  teacher  to  whom  a 
sense  of  the  pleasures  of  a  well-arranged  family  is  wanting,  and  who  fails  to 
recognize  in  it  a  well-grounded  religious  influence,  should  never  enter  a  school- 
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As  we  relumed  from  the  garden  with  the  pupils  on  the  evening  of  the  first 
day,  we  stood  for  a  few  minutes  with  Vehrli  in  the  court-yard  by  the  shore  of 
the  lake.  The  pupils  had  ascended  into  the  class-rooms,  and  the  evening  being 
tranquil  and  warm,  the  windows  were  thrown  up,  and  we  shortly  afterward 
heard  them  sing  in  excellent  harmony.  As  soon  as  this  song  had  ceased  we 
sent  a  message  to  request  another,  with  which  we  had  become  familiar  in  our 
visits  to  the  Swiss  schools;  and  thus,  in  succession,  we  called  for  song  after 
song  of  Nageli,  imagining  that  we  were  only  directing  them  at  their  usual  hour 
of  instruction  in  vocal  music.  There  was  a  great  charm  in  this  simple  but 
excellent  harmony.  When  we  had  listened  nearly  an  hour,  Vehrli  invited  us 
to  ascend  into  the  room  where  the  pupils  were  assembled.  We  followed  him, 
and  on  entering  the  apartment,  great  was  our  surprise  to  discover  the  whole 
school,  during  the  period  we  had  listened,  had  been  cheering  with  songs  their 
evening  emplojnnent  of  peeling  potatoes,  and  cutting  the  stalks  from  the  green 
vegetables  and  beans  wnich  tney  had  gathered  in  the  garden.  As  we  stood 
there  they  renewed  their  choruses  till  prayers  were  announced.  Supper  had 
been  previously  taken.  After  prayers,  Vehrli,  walking  about  the  apartment, 
.ecmversed  with  them  familiarly  on  the  occurrences  of  the  day,  mingling  with 
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his  conversation  such  friendly  admonition  as  sprang  from  the  incidents,  and 
then  liAing  his  hands  he  recommended  them  to  the  protection  of  heaven,  and 
dismissed  them  to  rest. 

We  spent  two  days  with  great  interest  in  this  establishment  Vehrli  had 
ever  on  nis  lips : — "  We  are  peasant's  sons.  We  would  not  be  ignorant  of  our 
duties,  but  God  forbid  that  knowledge  should  make  us  despise  the  simplicity  of 
our  lives.  The  earth  is  our  mother,  and  we  gather  our  food  from  her  breast, 
but  while  we  peasants  labor  for  our  daily  food,  we  may  learn  many  lessons 
from  our  mother  earth.  There  is  no  knowledge  in  books  like  an  immediate 
converse  with  nature,  and  those  ihat  dig  the  soil  have  nearest  communion  with 
her.  Believe  me,  or  believe  me  not,  this  is  the  thought  that  can  make  a  pea- 
sant's life  sweet,  and  his  toil  a  luxury.  I  know  it,  for  see  my  hands  are  homy 
with  toil.  The  lot  of  men  is  very  equal,  and  wisdom  consists  in  the  discovery 
of  the  truth  that  what  is  without  is  not  the  source  of  sorrow,  but  that  which  is 
within.  A  peasant  may  be  happier  than  a  prince  if  his  conscience  be  pure  before 
God,  and  he  learn  not  onlv  contentment,  but  joy,  in  the  life  of  labor  which  is  to 
prepare  him  for  the  life  of  heaven." 

This  was  the  theme  always  on  Vehrli's  lips.  Expressed  with  more  or  less 
perspicuity,  his'  main  thought  seemed  to  be  that  poverty,  rightly  imderstood, 
was  no  misfortune.  lie  regarded  it  as  a  sphere  of  human  exertion  and  human 
trial,  preparatory  to  the  change  of  existence,  but  offering  its  own  sources  of  en- 
joyment as  abundantly  as  any  other.  "  We  are  all  equal,"  he  said,  "  before 
God;  why  sliould  the  son  of  a  peasant  envy  a  prince,  or  the  lily  an  oak ;  are 
thev  not  both  God's  crcaiarcsl'' 

We  were  cfreaily  charmed  in  this  school  by  the  union  of  comparatively  high 
intellectual  attainments  amonjrthe  scholars,  with  the  utmost  simplicity  of  life, 
and  cheerfulness  in  the  humblest  menial  labor.  Their  food  was  of  the  coarsest 
character,  consisting  chiefly  of  vegetables,  soups,  and  very  brown  bread.  They 
rose  between  four  and  five,  took  three  meals  in  the  day,  the  last  about  six,  and 
retired  to  rest  at  nine.    They  seemed  happy  in  their  lot. 

Some  of  the  other  normal  schools  of  Switzerland  are  remarkable  for  the  same 
simplicity  in  their  domestic  arransremcnls,  though  the  students  exceed  in  their 
intellectual  attainments  all  notions  prevalent  in  England  of  what  should  be 
taught  in  such  schools.  Thus  in  the  normal  school  of  the  canton  of  Berne  the 
pupils  worked  in  the  fields  during  eight  hours  of  the  day,  and  spent  the  rest  in 
mielleciual  labor.  They  were  clad  in  the  coarsest  dresses  of  the  peasantry, 
wore  wooden  shoes,  and  were  without  stockings.  Their  intellectual  attain- 
ments, however,  would  have  enabled  them  to  put  to  shame  the  masters  of  most 
of  our  best  elementary  schools. 

Such  men,  we  felt  assured,  would  go  forth  cheerfully  to  their  humble  village 
homes  to  spread  the  doctrine  which  Vehrli  taught  of  peace  and  contentment  in 
virtuous  exertion;  and  men  similarly  trained  appeared  to  us  best  fitted  for  fhc 
labor  of  reclaiming  the  pauper  youth  of  England  to  the  virtues,  and  restoring 
them  to  the  happiness,  of  her  best  instructed  peasantry. 

A  brother  of  Dr.  Kay,  in  his  '•  Education  of  the  Poor  in  England  and 
EaropCj"  tlias  speaks  of  Vehrli: 

"  I  saw  Vehrli  twice.  The  first  time  I  found  him  clad  in  a  plain  coarse 
tweed  vest,  at  work  upon  his  fields;  and  on  my  second  visit, he  was  busily 
engaged  with  his  boys  in  repairing  the  plain  wooden  furniture  of  his 
house,  and  the  handles.  &c.,  of  his  farming  tools.  He  said  to  me,  *  You 
must  not  expect  to  find  any  grandeur  in  our  house  ;  my  boys  are  all  to  be 
engaged  among  our  peasants,  and  I  teach  them  to  sympatliize  with  those 
with  whom  they  must  associate  hereafter,  by  accustoming  them  and  my- 
self to  simple  peasants'  lives.'  On  my  first  visit  I  dined  with  him.  The 
viands  were  of  the  plainest  possible  kind,  bat  Vehrli  reminded  me  that 
the  laborer's  fare  was  no  better,  and  that  therefore  the  laborer's  compan- 
ion and  teacher  ought  to  be  satisfied.  The  result  of  this  simple  life  is, 
tliat  while  in  other  parts  of  Switzerland,  schoolmasters,  who  have  been 
admirably  instructed  at  Normal  schools,  but  who  have  never  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  excellent  discipline  of  the  habits  which  Vehrli's  popils 
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receive,  often  become  discontented  with  the  drudgery  of  a  schoolmaster's 
We,  the  young  men,  who  have  left  Vehrli's  school,  are  found  to  persevere 
with  cheerfulness  and  Christian  enthusiasm  in  the  work  of  instruction  and 
locial  reformation. 

Throughout  Switzerland,  Vehrli's  school  is  looked  on  as  the  pattern, 
and  in  alithe  otlier  Normal  Schools  they  are  gradually  adopting  his  views 
relative  to  the  education  of  the  teachers. 

I  have  thus  particularly  noticed  the  necessity  of  a  great  simplicity  in 
the  daily  life  of  a  pupil-teacher,  as  I  fear  this  important  vairt  of  a  school- 
master's training  is  ajmost  entirely  neglected  in  several  of  tlie  few  Normal 
schools  we  at  present  possess.  We  seem  to  imagine  that  it  is  a  perfectly 
easy  thing  for  a  man,  who  has  acquired  habits  of  life  tilting  him  for  the 
higlier  circles  of  society,  to  associate  vvitli  the  poor,  without  any  previous 
training.  No  mistake  can  be  more  fatal  to  the  progress  of  tlie  religious 
education  of  the  poor.  An  instructed  man,  accustomed  for  several  years 
to  tlie  society  of  intellectual  professors  and  companions,  without  having 
any  thing  to  remind  him  of,  still  less  to  habituate  him  to  communication 
with,  the  humble  class  among  whom  he  is  afterward  to  live,  must  feel 
considerable  reluctance,  if  not  decided  disgust,  when  he  finds  himself 
called  on  to  associate  with  the  simple,  rude,  and  uneducated  i)oor.  To 
enable  him  to  do  this,  requires  as  careful  a  training  as  to  enable  him  to 
teach ;  and  although  men  are  found,  whose  sense  of  duty  and  whose 
Christian  phiiantliropy  triumph  over  the  delects  of  their  education,  yet,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  the  dissimilarity  of  tastes  between  the  teacher  and 
his  associates,  must  at  least  curtail  his  ])ower  of  doing  good,  even  if  it 
does  not  actually  cause  him  to  neglect  altogether  the  principal  of  his  du- 
ties, from  that  natural  repugnance  which  he  cannot  surmount.  To  teach 
the  poor  effectively,  we  must  choose  the  teachers  from  among  themselves; 
and  during  their  education  we  must  continually  accustt)m  them  to  the 
humble  character  of  their  former  lives,  as  well  as  to  that  of  their  future 
associates.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  lias  always  clearly  understood 
this  truth.  She  has  perceived  from  the  first,  with  that  sagacity  which 
has  marked  all  her  worldly  policy,  that  to  obtain  men  who  would  really 
understand  and  sympathize  with  the  poor,  and  who  would  feel  nodis^fust 
(or  the  greatest  duty  of  a  priest's  lite,  the  visitation  of  the  meanest  hovels, 
she  must  take  her  teachers  from  the  poor  themselves,  and  keep  their  minds 
continually  habituated  to  a  toilsome  and  humble  life,  whilst  rec(uving  edu- 
cation fitting  them  to  be  the  religions  teachers  of  the  people.  The  greater 
part,  therefore,  of  her  priests  are  chosen  from  the  poorer  classes.  The 
poor  know  that  these  priests  can  understand  tlieir  necessities,  can  sympa- 
thize with  their  sufferings,  and  can  visit  their  simple  firesides  without 
disgrusL  Whilst,  therefore,  the  Roman  Catholic  i)easant  respects  his 
priest  for  the  sacred  character  of  the  ollice  he  fills  and  for  the  education 
he  has  received,  there  is  none  of  that  painful  sense  of  separation  between 
them,  which  exists,  where  the  peasant  feels  that  his  religious  minister 
belongs  to  another  class  and  can  never  perfectly  comprehend  the  situa- 
tion, the  wants,  and  the  troubles  of  the  poor.  Still  less  does  such  a  reli- 
g'ous  minister  feel  any  difficulty  in  his  communications  with  the  poor, 
e  visits  the  meanest  hovel  without  disgust,  he  associates  with  the 
laborer  without  any  danger  of  exhibiting  an  insolent  air  of  worldly  supe- 
riority, and  knowing  what  a  laborer's  feelings  are,  lie  communicates  with 
him  without  embarrassment,  without  reserve,  and  above  all,  without 
superciliousness. 

In  the  Catholic  cantons  of  Switzerland  the  priest  is  not  only  the  spirit- 
ual adviser,  but  he  is  also  the  friend  and  companion  of  the  laborer,  and 
that  too,  natundly,  without  any  difficulty  to  himself,  and  with  infinite  ad- 
vantage to  the  poor.     An  Englishman  would  scarcely  believe  me,  were  I 
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to  describe  how  the  priests,  in  the  Catholic  cantons,  may  be  seen  associa- 
ting with  the  peasants. 

ui  this  country,  where  the  clergyman  is  so  far  separated  from  the  poor 
roan  by  his  station  in  society,  his  associations,  habits,  and  education,  it  be- 
comes doubly  important  tliat  the  schoolmaster  of  the  Church  should  be  a 
connecting  link  between  the  clergyman  and  his  flock.  He  ought  to  he  the 
adjutant  uf  the  clergyman.  cajKible  by  his  e^lucation  to  be  indeed  his 
assistant  and  strictly  united  by  his  habits  to  the  poor,  among  whom  he 
ou^ht  with  cheertulness  to  labor. 

Deeply  grieved  am  I,  then,  to  sec  that  in  some  of  our  Normal  schools 
we  have  not  only  abandoned  the  idea  of  labor  being  a  necessary  piu't  of 
the  discipline  of  a  Normal  school,  but  that  wcarc  accustoming  the  pupil- 
teachers  to  manners  of  dress  and  living  far,  far  above  those  of  the  poor, 
among  whom  tliey  must  aftcrwanl  live,  and  with  whom  they  ought 
contintjally  to  associate.  The  life  of  a  pupil-teacher  in  a  Normal  school 
ought  to  DC  sucii.  tiiat  when  he  loaves  it  for  his  village  school,  he  fehall 
find  his  new  position  one  of  greater  ease  and  comfort  than  the  one  he  has 
lell.  and  tliat  he  may  feel  no  disgust  for  the  laborious  drudgery  tliat  must 
fall  to  his  lot  in  such  a  situation. 

M.  Prosper  Dumont,  in  his  treatise*  on  Normal  Schools,  published  ia 
Paris,  in  1811.  commends  the  Normal  School  of  Vehrli.  "  as  an  excellent 
model  for  educating  teachers  for  country  schools."  So  proibundly  was 
he  impressed  by  tlie  character  of  this  practical  educator,  and  th^  results 
of  his  teaching  and  example.that  he  regards  Vehrli  "as  a  beautiful  exam- 
ple of  tlie  Normal  teacher, — the  religious  and  well-inibrmed  laborer,  ca- 
pable of  demonstrating,  in  an  unequivocal  manner,  to  working  men.  that 
enlightened  and  elevated  sentiments  are  not  incompatible  with  manual 
labor.  All  is  here  combined  to  contribute  to  the  education  of  a  country 
teacher ;  the  example  is  always  placed  by  the  side  of  the  precept ;  all 
instruction  is  mutually  connected,  and  illustrative  of  each  other;  the 
moral,  mental,  and  physical  development  go  along  together.  The  whole 
atmosphere  is  pedagogic— the  pupil  teacher  imbibes  the  spirit  of  his  vo- 
cation at  every  pore.  That  which  strikes  most  is  the  happy  application 
of  the  best  principles  of  education,  and  tlie  profoundly  Christian  spirit,  with 
out  ostentation,  which  characterizes  every  portion  of  the  detail." 


♦  M.  Dumont  received  the  priie  ofTcred  \(y  the  Acwlemy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sci- 
ences, in  1834,  for  ihc  best  disciiNnion  of  the  question:  *'\Vhat  degree  of  perfection 
nay  the  cKtabliKhmnnt  of  primary  Normal  Schools  actjuire,  considering  ihem  in  'heir  re 
lation  to  the  muml  education  of  youth  ?" 

The  title  of  the  wurk  is  **  Dc  r£ducation  Populaire  et  des  Ecolcs  Nonnales  Pri- 
mures."    Paris,  1841. 
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Vin.    FARXUM  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL, 

OK  NEW  JERSEY. 


Paul  Fahsum,  wlioso  name  is  iIKli^solul)ly  associaU-d  by  act  of  tho 
legislature  of  New  Jorsoy,  passed  May,  18o7,  with  tho  Preparatory 
School,  at  Boverly,  which  his  liherality  hjis  cstahlishcnl,  endowed,  and 
conveyed  to  tliat  stnte,  and  hy  the  h»gislatiire  adoj)ted  as  a  state  insti- 
tution, was  born  in  Woreoster  County,  Mass^in  the  year  IT 88,  and  is 
now  therefore  in  his  seventielli  year.  lie  n-nioved  to  Hi)ston,  in  1825, 
and  from  that  year,  until  184(>,  w:is  very  succcs-sfuUy  engaged  in 
mercantile  pursuits  in  the  citi(.*s  of  In^ston,  and  Philadelj.hia.  During 
the  hitter  year  he  abandoned  business,  and  retired  to  a  quiet  and  rural 
home  on  the  high  banks  of  the  Delaware,  nirar  tlie  borough  of  licverly, 
where  he  now  resides. 

Mr.  Farnuin  had  for  many  vt-ars,  ent^Ttained  as  a  favorite  id«*a,  the 
project  of  establishing  antl  ondowiiiLj  a  school  of  a  high  order,  for  tho 
benefit  of  tlie  youth  in  his  adopted  vicinauje.  13ut  when  the  legisla- 
ture of  New  Jersey,  in  the  winter  of  18r)5,  passed  an  act  for  tho 
tttablL-huient  of  a  Normal  S<hot»l  for  the  training  of  teachers,  leaving 
the  location  of  the  institution,  open  to  the  competition  of  the  different 
localities  desiring  it,  his  (piick  eye  readily  discerned  tho  means  by 
which  his  generous  ]i\irpose8  might  be  made  at  once  to  assume  a 
much  more  com])reh«?nsive  and  Ixiieticent  sha|)e,  and  to  confer  a  suc- 
cession of  untold  blessings,  not  only  upon  his  own  immediate  neigh- 
borhood, but  upon  the  people  of  the  entire  state.  Accordingly,  when 
proposals  for  tlie  location  of  the  Normal  School  were  solicited,  Mr. 
Famum,  appeared  before  the  Uoard  of  Trustetrs,  with  offers  more  liberal 
than  those  made  bv  aiiv  other  man,  or  as«*ociation  of  men. 

His  |;rnjM>sitioii^  wouM  have  been  ]irom]»tly  aeeepted,  but  for  over- 
ruliuij  C'.'ii^ideratioiis,  which  comp«ll»'d  tlu^  trustees  to  lix  upon  tho 
capital  of  the  slat**,  as  the  most  ap]>n»]»riate  tln-ater  for  the  trial  of 
fill  "ex jeriment,"  instituted  by  the  legislatunr,  an<l  dependent  upon 
its  aj>proving  aid  tor  a  su«*o<'sstul  issue. 

Mr.  Karnum  ehe'ifully  aoiuieseed  in  this  decision  of  the  trustees, 
but  pr*.K."'ed«.'d  \Nith  the  erection  of  the  building  already  commenced 
by  him,  and  awaited  a  favorable  op|Mjrlunity  for  the  realization  of  his 
favorite  object, — that  of  aiding  the  commonwealth  in  her  etYort<  for 
the  training  of  teachers  for  her  public  schools.     The  State  Normal 
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School,  established  by  the  legislature,  was  opened  in  October,  18o5,  in 
a  building  temporarily  secured  for  the  purpose,  until  the  complerion 
of  the  elegant  and  commodious  edifice  provided  by  the  citizens  of 
Trenton,  and  now  occupied  by  the  institution.  After  the  Normal 
School  had  been  in  operation  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  vindi- 
cate its  utility,  and  importance  to  the  great  scheme  of  public  e<luca- 
tion,  and  to  turn  the  strong  tide  of  opposition  which  was  at  first 
brought  to  bear  against  it,  Mr.  Farnum  again  appeared  before  the 
trustees  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the  Nonnal  School  edifice, 
and  made  a  proposition  still  more  lilx^ral  than  that  originally  laid 
before  that  body.  He  not  only  offered  to  place  the  building  which 
ho  had  erected,  and  furnished,  freely  at  their  disposal,  but  proposed 
that,  if  a  preparatory  school  should  be  opened  therein,  auxiliary  to  tlie 
State  Normal  School,  he  would  defray  its  entire  expenses  for  at  least 
one  year.  Ue  also  agreed,  that  the  entire  property,  together  with  an 
endowment  of  twenty  thousand  dollars,  should  be  left  at  his  deceaae, 
in  trust  for  the  state,  conditional  only,  that  a  preparatory  school  should 
be  maintained  therein,  under  the  direction  of  tlie  state  government. 
Of  course  there  could  be  but  one  opinion,  and  one  disposition  in  regard 
to  proposals  so  generous  in  their  origin,  and  so  philanthropic  in  their 
bearing  upon  the  welfare  of  future  generations.  They  were  promptly 
accepted,  in  so  far  as  the  trustees  felt  themselves  empowered  by  the 
act  creating  the  board  to  do  so,  until  such  time  as  the  requisite  authority 
could  be  obtained  from  the  legislature  to  connect  the  scheme  more 
intimately  with  the  state  educational  machinery. 

The  preparatory  school  was  accordingly  opened  for  the  reception  of 
pupils  on  the  8th  of  October,  1850.  The  applications  for  admission 
were  very  numerous,  summing  up  about  one  hundred  and  eighty,  of 
which  number,  about  one  hundred  and  forty  were,  on  due  examina- 
tion, admitted.  The  organization  of  the  school  is  such  as  to  secnre 
in  a  high  degree  the  peculiar  objects  of  such  an  institution,  to  wit: 
the  preparation  of  candidates  for  admission  to  a  Teachers'  Seminary, 
where  a  strictly  professional  education  and  training  are  to  be  imparted. 
To  this  end  it  is  so  graded  as  to  lay  the  foundations  broad  and  deep, 
in  a  thorough  and  rigorous  systi^m  of  elementary  training,  for  the 
future  teacher-scholar.  And  not  only  does  it  aim  to  secure  this  great 
desideratum^  but  it  also  seeks  to  determine  the  fitness  of  a  candidate 
to  become  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  a  teacher  of  youth.  In  other 
words,  its  forces  are  so  applied  Jis  to  determine  as  far  as  human  judg- 
ment can  dett^rmine,  the  adaptation  of  its  pupils  for  the  profession  of 
teaching.  For  this  purpose,  there  is  an  "  experimental  department," 
composed  of  young  children  to  which  the  candidate  is  sent  to  practice 
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the  duties  of  the  teacher  under  the  supervision  of  a  competent  master. 
This  practice  is  continued  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  and  under 
such  circamstanoes  as  to  make  it  a  decisive  test.  He  is  for  a  portion 
of  the  time  left  to  himself,  and  his  ability  to  impart  instruction,  to 
govern  children,  to  influence  conduct  and  character,  is  thus  allowed  to 
have  full  play.  If  one  trial  bo  insufficient  to  determine  the  question 
of  adaptation,  another  is  instituted,  and  the  pro(*ess  is  repeated  until 
a  decided  tendency  in  one  direction  or  another  is  developed  and  con- 
firmed. If  this  question  be  settled  unfavorably  the  candidate  is  not 
allowed  to  enter  the  Normal  School  wliere  the  lilx»r.'ility  of  the  state 
would  be  wasted  upon  him,  but  is  advised  and  encouraj^od  to  seek 
other  means  of  use/ulness  and  support,  more  in  consonance  with  his 
peculiar  tastes  and  his  special  ada])tations. 

In  order  to  meet  this  exigency,  there  is  connected  witli  the  prepara- 
tory school  an  academic  department,  to  wliich  the  unsuccessful  aspirant 
for  pedagogic  honors  is  permittt^d  to  go  for  the  purpose  of  contiiming 
his  general  education  and  his  preparation  for  active  life.  Here  he 
ceases  to  be  a  beneticiary,  either  of  the  stat<»,  or  of  the  founder  of  the 
institution,  but  is  required  to  pay  a  tuition,  adequate  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  his  pupilage. 

It  will  be  at  once  obvious  to  those  who  have  studied  tlie  working 
our  normal  systems,  that  this  operation  of  the  projiaratory  school 
ill  correct,  to  a  great  extent,  evils  of  no  little  magnitude ;  for,  while 


it  divides  the  labor  of  the  merely  scholastic  training  of  the  pupil- 
teacher,  it  also  diminishes  the  number  of  those  who  having  been  at 
e  public  expense  trained  at  the  Normal  School,  are  destined  at  last 
fail  as  teachers  in  the  public  schools.  These  evils  have  doubtless 
•ne  more  to  embarrass,  and  retard  the  progress  of  normal  schools  in 
country  than  all  other  causes  combined.  If,  in  carrying  on  the 
neral  education  of  the  peoj)le,  a  division  and  adaptation  of  labor  by 
^^ans  of  a  gradation  of  schools  is  necessary,  tliere  is  an  equal  urgency 
*  it,  in  the  great  work  of  the  special  training  of  teachers  who  are  to 
^m  the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  our  future  citizens.  If 
schools  are  the  product  of  good  teachers,  it  must  be  equally 
vious  that  good  teachei*s  can  be  produced  only  by  the  operation  of 
intelligent,  judicious,  and  adequate  causes  as  a  graded  system  of 
«paratory  and  normal  schools  alone  can  supj»ly. 
Such  are  some  of  the  leading  ideas  attempted  to  be  embodied  in 
*"*>  e  organization  of  the  institution  which  forms  the  subject  of  these 
^^marks.  Time  and  effort  will  be  required  fully  to  work  them  out, 
^^^t  that  they  may  in  an  eminent  degree  be  realized,  there  can  scarcely 
a  doubt     The  legislature,  at  its  late  session,  ha\ing  given  legal 
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sanction  to  the  action  of  the  trustees,  by  recognizing  it  as  a  part  of  its 
educational  system,  have  at  the  same  time  endorsed  the  propriety  of 
these  views,  and  afforded  ample  scope  for  submitting  them  to  a  rigor- 
ous practical  test. 

As  a  crowning  act  of  the  comprehensive  liberality  of  the  founder  of 
the  preparatory  school,  he  submitted  directly  to  the  legislature  of  New 
Jersey,  duiing  the  month  of  February  last,  another  proposition  accom- 
panied by  an  agreement  duly  verified,  not  only  to  bequeath  to  the 
commonwealth  the  proj)erty  of  the  school,  valued  at  not  less  tlian 
thirty  thousand  dollars,  iucludinir  the  expenses  of  its  support  for  the 
first  year,  with  an  endowment  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  more,  but 
ho  offered  to  i)ay  the  interest  on  the  proposed  endowment  for  the 
benefit  of  the  institution  until  his  dece^use,  on  condition,  that  the  state 
should  pay  an  amount  equal  to  this  int^^rest,  for  the  support  of  the 
same,  for  all  time.  A  law  was  promptly,  and  by  an  almost  unani- 
mous vote  of  both  houses  passed,  accepting  the  trust,  and  placing  the 
institution  under  the  the  direction  of  the  trustees  of  the  State  Normal 
School. 

The  preparatory  school,  is  therefore,  in  possession  of  an  elegant 
and  commodious  brick  editice,  two  and  a  half  stories  in  height,  liber- 
ally, and  tastefully  furnished,  and  surrounded  by  ample  grounds, 
which  will  soon  be  handsomely  laid  out  and  adorned  with  ornamental 
shrubbery.  It  has  aUo,  an  annual  income  of  two  thousand  four  hun- 
dred dollars,  one  half  of  this  sum,  being  the  interest  of  Mr.  Famum's 
endowment,  and  the  remainder,  being  the  amount  of  the  annual  appro- 
priation fixed  by  the  legislature  of  1857. 

A  more  particular  elucidation  of  the  plan  of  organization,  and  mode 
of  management,  will  hereafter  be  given,  in  an  article  upon  the  legal 
provision  for  the  training  and  improvement  of  teachers  in  New  Jersey, 
including  the  Teachers^  Institutes,  and  State  Normal  School,  to  appear 
in  a  future  number  of  the  Journal.  In  conclusion  it  may  not  be  inap- 
propriate to  remark,  that  in  the  establishment  of  this  institution,  Mr. 
Farnum,  has  not  only  thus  rendered  ^^  material  aid,**  to  the  common 
schools  of  his  adopted  state,  but  he  has  rendered  it  in  such  a  manner 
as  will  secure  to  them  the  greatest  ])ossible  amount  of  perpetual  and 
ever  increasing  good.  By  thus  contributing  to  the  thorough  training 
of  an  endless  succj3ssion  of  teachers,  qualified  to  guide  the  susceptible 
minds  and  hearts  of  youth,  his  far  reaching  benevolence  is  destined  to 
affect  for  gowl,  either  directly  or  remotely,  every  household  in  the 
commonwealth,  and,  indeed,  throughout  our  widely  extended  oountiy. 
Surely  the  hand  of  whole-souled  benevolence  will  never  be  able  to  find 
a  broader  or  nobler  field  in  which  to  exercise  its  activity  than  thk 


IX.   THE  LIFE  AND  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM  OF  PESTALOZZI. 

BT  OABL  VOy  RAUMSB,* 
Miukut  of  PaWe  Wonhip  and  iMUiKtiMi  is  PiuMia. 


JoBK  Henr7  Pestalozzi  was  born  at  Zurich  on  the  12th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1746.  His  father  was  a  medical  practitioner;  his  mother, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Hotze,  was  a  native  of  Wadenschwyl  on 
ihe  Lake  of  Zurich,  and  first  cousin  to  the  Austrian  general  Hotze, 
who  fell  at  Schannis  in  1799. 

The  fiither  died  prematurely,  when  Pestalozzi  was  only  six  years 
old ;  from  this  time  forward,  therefore,  "  every  thing  was  wanting,  in 
the  influences  around  him,  which  a  manly  education  of  the  facul- 
ties so  urgently  requires  at  that  age."  "  I  was  brought  up,"  he  re- 
lates, **  by  the  hand  of  the  best  of  mothers  like  a  spoilt  darling,  such 
that  you  will  not  easily  find  a  greater.  From  one  year  to  another  I 
never  left  the  domestic  hearth  ;  in  short,  all  the  essential  means  and 
inducements  to  the  development  of  manly  vigor,  manly  experience, 
manly  ways  of  thinking,  and  manly  exercises,  were  just  as  much 
wanting  to  me,  as,  from  the  peculiarity  and  weakness  of  my  temper- 
ament, I  especially  needed  them." 

This  peculiarity,  according  to  Pestalozzi' s  own  statement,  was,  that 
with  the  most  sensitive  feelings  and  the  liveliest  imagination,  he  was 
deficient  in  the  power  of  sustained  attention,  in  reflection,  circum- 
ipection,  and  foresight. 

His  mother  devoted  herself  wholly  to  the  education  of  her  three 
children,  in  which  she  was  assisted  by  a  faithful  servant  girl  from  the 
country,  of  the  name  of  Babeli.  Pestalozzi's  father,  on  his  death- 
bed, sent  for  this  girl.  *'  Babeli,"  said  he,  **  for  the  sake  of  God  and 
mercy,  do  not  leave  my  wife ;  when  I  am  dead,  she  will  be  forlorn, 
and  my  children  will  fall  into  strange  and  cruel  hands."  '^  I  will  not 
leave  your  wife  when  you  die,*'  replied  Babeli ;  "I  will  remain  with 
her  till  death,  if  she  has  need  of  me."  Her  words  pacified  the  dying 
fcther;  she  kept  her  promise,  and  remained  till  her  death  with  the 

•Intbls  Htlctew*  foUow  llterallj,  bat  witb  ocoaaional  ftbrki(nDeiitB,  tbt  traotUUion  of 
fnt  J.  TtDetrd,  orifflnallj  published  in  the  Educational  Expoailor  for  1853-4,  and  aAarward 
■■ilifrad  In  a  Tohiina  of  80  paf w,  bj  Loo(mao,  Brown,  Green  and  Lonfmani,  London : 
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mother.  "  Her  great  fidelity "  Festalozzi  says,  "  was  the  result  of 
her  stroDg,  simple,  and  pious  faith.*^  As  the  mother  was  in  very 
straitened  circumstances,  Babeli  economized  wherever  she  could ;  she 
even  restrained  the  children  when  they  wanted  to  go  into  the  street, 
or  to  any  place  where  they  had  no  business  to  go,  with  the  words, 
"  why  will  you  needlessly  wear  out  your  shoes  and  clothes  ?  See 
how  much  your  mother  denies  herself,  in  order  to  be  able  to  give 
you  an  education ;  how  for  weeks  and  months  together  she  never 
goes  out  any  where,  but  saves  every  farthing  for  your  schooling." 
Nevertheless,  the  mother  was  liberal  in  those  expenses  which  respect- 
ability requires,  nor  did  she  let  the  children  be  without  handsome 
Sunday  clothes.  These,  however,  they  were  allowed  to  wear  but 
seldom,  and  they  had  to  take  them  off  again  as  soon  as  they  came 
home. 

"  I  saw  the  world,"  says  Pestalozzi,  "  only  within  the  narrow  limits 
of  my  mother's  parlor,  and  within  the  equally  narrow  limits  of  my 
school-room ;  to  real  human  life  I  was  almost  as  great  a  stranger,  as 
if  I  did  not  live  in  tl)e  world  in  which  I  dwelt." 

Pestalozzi's  grandfather  on  the  mother's  side  was  minister  at  Hong^, 
a  village  three  miles  from  Zurich.  With  him  Pestalozzi  spent  several 
months  every  year,  from  the  time  when  he  was  nine  years  old.  The 
old  man  conscientiously  cared  for  the  souls  of  his  flock,  and  thereby 
exercised  a  great  influence  upon  the  village  school ;  his  piety  made 
a  deep  and  lasting  impression  on  his  grandson. 

Of  his  early  school  days,  Pestalozzi  relates  the  following : — 

"  In  all  boys'  games,  I  was  the  most  clumsy  and  helpless  among 
all  my  school  fellows,  and  nevertheless,  in  a  certain  way,  I  always 
wanted  to  excel  the  others.  This  caused  some  of  them  very  fre- 
quently to  pass  their  jokes  upon  me.  One  of  them  gave  me  the 
nickname  *  Harry  Whimsical  of  Foolstown.'  Most  of  them,  however, 
liked  my  good  natured  and  obliging  disposition ;  though  they  knew 
my  general  clumsiness  and  awkwardness,  as  well  as  my  carelessness 
and  thoughtlessness  in  everything  that  did  not  particularly  interest 
me. 

"Accordingly,  although  one  of  the  best  pupils,  I  nevertheless 
committed,  with  incomprehensible  thoughtlessness,  faults  of  whiclu«^ 
not  even  the  worst  of  them  was  ever  guilty.  While  I  generally 
seized  with  quickness  and  accuracy  upon  the  essential  matter  of  the 
subjects  of  instruction,  1  was  generally  very  indifferent  and  thought- 
less as  to  the  forms  in  which  it  was  given.  At  the  same  time  that 
I  was  far  behind  my  fellow  scholars  in  some  parts  of  a  subject,  in 
other  parts  of  the  same  subject  I  often  surpassed  them  in  an  unusual 
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decree.     This  is  so  true,  that  once,  when  one  of  my  professors,  who 
had  a  very  good  knowledge  of  Greek,  but  not  the  least  eloquence  of 
style,  translated  and  published  some  orations  of  Demosthenes,  I  bad 
the  boldness,  with  the  limited  school  rudiments  which  I  then  possessed, 
to  translate  one  of  these  orations  myself,  and  to  give  it  in,  at  the 
examination,  as  a  specimen  of  my  progress  in  this  branch  of  study. 
A  portion  of  this  translation  was  printed  in  the  Linden  Journal,  in 
connection  with  an  article  entitled  *Agis.*     Just  in  the  same  manner 
as  I  made  incomparably  more  progress  in  certain  parts  of  my  subjects 
of  instruction  than  in  others,  so  generally  it  was  of  far  more  import- 
ance to  me  to  be  sensibly  affected  by,  (I  dare  not  say  to  understand 
thoroughly,)  the  branches  of  knowledge  which  I  was  to  learn,  than 
to  exercise  myself  in  the  means  of  practicing  them.     At  the  same 
time,  the  toish  to  be  acquainted  with  some  branches  of  knowledge 
that  took  hold  on  my  heart  and  my  imagination,  even  though  I  neg- 
lected the  means  of  acquiring  them,  was  nevertheless  enthusiastically 
alive  within  me ;  and  unfortunately,  the  tone  of  public  instruction  in 
my  native  town  at  this  period  was  in  a  high  degree  calculated  to  foe- 
ter  this  visionary  fancy  of  taking  an  active  interest  in,  and  believing 
one*s  self  capable  of,  the  practice  of  things  in  which  one  had  by  no 
ineans  had  sufficient  exercise,  and  this  fancy  was  very  prevalent 
among  the  youth  of  my  native  town  generally/'     What  a  foreshad- 
owing is  Pestalozzi's  childhood  of  the  whole  of  his  subsequent  career  I 
Among  Pestalozzi*8  teachers,  there  were  three  who  exercised  an  in- 
:tiaenoe  upon  him  in  his  youth, — Bodmer,  Breitinger,  and  Steinbrtt- 
^hel.     Bodmer  was  Professor  of  History  from   1725  to  1776;  he  is 
^nown  by  his  literary  controversies  with  Gottsched  and  Lessing,  his 
Addition  of  the  Minniesingers,  and  his  epic  poem  upon  the  Deluge. 
IBreitanger,  Professor  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  from  1731  to  177 6,  edi- 
'^ed  the  Septuagint.     Steinbriichel  is  described  as  a  witty  and  learned 
:3nan,  but  very  much  inclined  to  infidel  "  illumination.'*     "  Indepen- 
-^ence,  freedom,  beneficence,  self-sacrifice,  and  patriotism,  were  the 
^watchwords  of  our  public  education,"  says  Pestalozzi.      "But  the 
^^neans  of  attaining  all  this  which  was  particularly  commended  to  us 
— mental  distinction — was  left  without  solid  and  sufficient  training 
of  the  f^ractical  ability  which  is  its  essential  condition.     We  were 
^ught,  in  a  visionary  manner,  to  seek  for  independence  in  an  abstract 
acquaintance  with  truth,  without  being  made  to  feel  strongly  what 
was  essentially  necessary  to  the  security  both  of  our  inward  and  of 
our  outward  domestic  and  civil  independence.    The  tone  of  the  in- 
Qtmction  which  we  received,  led  us,  with  much  vivacity  and  many 
representations,  to  be  so  short-sighted  and  inconsiderate  as 
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to  set  little  value  upon,  and  almost  to  despise,  the  external  means  oC 
wealth,  honor,  and  consideration.  This  was  carried  to  such  a  length, 
that  we  imagined,  while  we  were  yet  in  the  condition  of  boys,  that, 
by  a  superficial  school  acquaintance  with  the  great  civil  life  of  Greeee 
and  Rome,  we  could  eminently  prepare  ourselves  for  the  little  civil 
life  in  one  of  the  Swiss  cantons." 

Pestalozzi  further  relates,  that  the  appearance  of  the  writings  of 
Rousseau  was  a  great  means  of  keeping  alive  the  errors  into  which 
the  noble  flight  of  true  and  patriotic  sentiment  had  led  the  more  dis- 
tinguished of  the  young  Swiss.  ^  They  had  run,**  he  says,  "into  one- 
sided, rash,  and  confused  notions,  into  which  Yoltaire^s  seductive 
infidelity,  being  opposed  to  the  pure  holiness  of  religion,  and  to  its 
simplicity  and  innocence,  had  helped  to  lead  them.  Out  of  all  this," 
he  tells  us,  ^^  a  new  tendency  was  produced,  which  was  totally  incon* 
sistent  with  the  real  welfare  of  our  native  town,  constituted  as  it  was 
according  to  the  old-fashioned  style  of  the  imperial  free  cities,  which 
was  neither  calculated  to  preserve  what  was  good  in  the  old  institu- 
tions, nor  to  introduce  any  that  were  substantially  better.*^ 

At  this  time,  Pestalozzi^s  contemporary,  Lavater,  founded  a  league 
which  Pestalozzi  joined,  being  then  a  lad  of  fifteen.  The  young  men 
who  formed  this  league,  with  Lavater  at  their  head,  brought  a  publio 
charge  of  injustice  against  Grebel,  the  governor  of  the  canton,  im- 
peached the  character  of  Brunner,  the  mayor  of  Zurich,  and  declared 
war  against  unworthy  ministers  of  religion. 

"  The  moment  Rousseau^s  EmUe  appeared,^'  says  Pestaloizi,  ^  my 
visionaiy  and  highly  speculative  mind  was  enthusiastically  seized  by 
this  visionary  and  highly  speculative  book.  I  compared  the  educa- 
tion which  I  enjoyed  in  the  corner  of  my  mother's  parlor,  and  also  in 
the  school  which  I  frequented,  with  what  Rousseau  demanded  for  the 
education  of  his  Emilus.  The  home  as  well  as  the  publio  educatioD 
of  the  whole  world,  and  of  all  ranks  of  society,  appeared  to  me  alto- 
gether as  a  crippled  thing,  which  was  to  find  a  universal  remedy  for 
its  present  pitiful  condition  in  Rousseau's  lofty  ideas. 

"  The  ideal  system  of  liberty,  also,  to  which  Rousseau  imparted 
fresh  animation,  increased  in  me  the  visionary  desire  for  a  more  ex- 
tended sphere  of  activity,  in  which  I  might  promote  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  the  people.  Juvenile  ideas  as  to  what  it  was  neoessaiy 
and  possible  to  do  in  this  respect  in  my  native  town,  induced  me  to 
abandon  the  clerical  profession,  to  which  I  had  formerly  leaned,  and 
for  which  I  had  been  destined,  and  caused  the  thought  to  q)ring  up 
within  me,  that  it  might  be  possible,  by  the  study  of  the  law,  to  find 
a  career  that  would  be  likely  to  procure  for  m%  sooner  or  htm^  the 
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oppditmij  and  BMtni  of  ezoreinog  an  aetive  inflaenoe  on  the 
ododitioB  of  my  nativB  town,  and  even  of  mj  native  land.** 

Tbera  waa  at  ihia  time  a  great  controveny  in  the  canton  of  Zoriohi 
partieBlarfy  between  the  town  and  the  country.  Pestalozsi.  had  alroadj 
m  a  bojt  when  living  with  his  grandfather,  the  village  pastor,  won 
the  alieotioii  of  the  people  of  the  country,  and  might  early  haive 
hsard  die  oomphint  of  the  country  clergy,  tnnne  malum  ex  tifii^«>« 
''all  haim  comes  from  the  town."  A  fierce  hatred  toward  the  aria* 
UKgwBf  who  oppwssed  the  country  people  was  kindled  in  his  yovng 
heart,  and  even  in  old  age  it  was  not  altogether  extinguished.  This 
wannth  of  anger  coexisted  in  him  with  great  warmth  of  love  for  the 
people;  GM>the's  saying>*- 

**Toiith*t  wlngi  ■hould  trim  themMlVM  for  fltgbt 

Irt  yoatbAil  ttrMfUi  Im  gona, 
Tluro'  hate  of  wronf  and  loTe  of  rifbt 
To  bear  him  hraTely  on—" 

diaraeteriaea  not  only  the  young  PeetaloBn,  but  also  the  old  man;  it 
ehanKsteriiea  most  of  his  writinga. 

He  waa  aeconded  at  this  time  by  a  fnend  of  the  name  of  Blna^ 
iehli,lnit  a  pulmonary  complaint  laid  this  young  man  upon  his  death- 
bed. He  aent  for  Pestalozzi,  and  said  to  him,  "  I  die,  and  when  yott 
sre  left  to  yoorseli^  you  must  not  plunge  into  any  career  which  from 
your  good  natured  and  confiding  disposition,  might  become  danger^ 
COS  to  yon.  Seek  for  a  quiet,  tranquil  career ;  and  unless  you  have 
at  yom*  aide  a  man  who  will  &ithfully  assist  you  with  a  calm,  dispaa- 
eioDate  knowledge  of  men  and  things,  by  no  means  embark  in  any 
extensive  undertaking  whose  failure  would  in  any  way  be  periloua  to 
yea."  An  opinion  of  Pestalozzi's  character  which  was  strikingly 
eoafirroed  by  almost  every  subsequent  event  of  his  life. 

Soon  after  his  friend's  death,  Pestalozzi  himself  became  dangei^ 
ooaly  ill,  probably  in  consequence  of  his  overstrained  exertion  in  tbe 
pmaoit  of  his  legal  and  historical  studies.  His  physicians  advised  him 
to  give  up  scientific  pursuits  for  a  time,  and  to  recreate  himself  in  the 
country.  This  advice,  which  was  strengthened  by  Rousseau's  anti- 
Mieatifio  diatribesi  Pestalozzi  followed  too  fisithfully.  He  renounced 
the  stndy  of  books,  burnt  his  manuscripts,  went  to  his  maternal  rela- 
tion, Dr.  Hotae  at  Richterswyl,  and  from  thence  to  Kirchberg,  in  the 
esntonof  Bern,  to  Tschiffeli,  a  farmer  of  considerable  reputation. 
From  him  Peataloazi  sought  advice  as  to  how  he  might  best  realiae 
bis  plana  for  the  country  people.  **I  had  come  to  him,"  says  Pestal- 
oai,  ^  a  pcJitical  visionary,  though  with  many  profound  and  correet 
>ttsioaanta,  viewsi  and  prospects  in  political  matters ;  and  I  went 
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away  from  him  just  as  great  an  agricultural  visionary,  though  with 
many  enlarged  and  correct  ideas  and  intentions  in  regard  to  agricul- 
ture. My  stay  with  him  only  had  this  effect — that  the  gigantic 
views  in  relation  to  my  exertions  were  awakened  within  me  afresh  hy 
his  agricultural  plans,  which,  though  difficult  of  execution,  and  in 
part  impracticable,  were  bold  and  extensive ;  and  that,  at  the  same 
time,  they  caused  me,  in  my  thoughtlessness  as  to  the  means  of  car- 
rying them  out,  to  fall  into  a  callousness,  the  consequences  of  which 
contributed  in  a  decisive  manner  to  the  pecuniary  embarrassment  into 
which  I  was  plunged  in  the  very  first  years  of  my  rural  life/' 

Tschiffeli*s  plantations  of  madder  were  exciting  great  attention  at 
that  time,  and  induced  Pestalozzi  to  make  a  similar  experiment.  He 
learnt  that  near  the  village  of  Birr  there  was  a  large  tract  of  barren 
chalky  heath-land  to  be  sold,  which  was  only  used  for  a  sheep-walk. 
He  joined  a  rich  mercantile  firm  in  Zurich,  and  bought  about  100 
acres  of  this  land,  at  the  nominal  price  of  ten  florins.  A  builder 
erected  for  him,  on  the  land  he  had  purchased,  a  dwelling  house  in 
the  Italian  style ;  Pestalozzi  himself  calls  this  an  injudicious  and  im- 
prudent step.    To  the  whole  estate  he  gave  the  name  of  Neuhof. 

Among  the  friends  of  Pestalozzi^s  youth,  was  Schulthess,  (the  son 
of  a  wealthy  merchant  in  Zurich,)  for  whose  beautiful  sister,  Anna 
Schulthess,  Pestalozzi  entertained  an  affection.  A  letter  which  he 
wrote  to  the  beautiful  maiden,  gives  us  a  profound  insight  into  the 
workings  of  his  heart,  and  even  into  his  future  life.  In  this  letter  he 
lays  before  her  his  hopes  and  resolutions,  and  also,  with  the  utmost 
candor  and  with  great  self-knowledge,  his  faults.     He  thus  writes : — 

"  My  dear,  my  only  Friend. 

**  Our  whole  future  life,  our  whole  happiness,  our  duties  toward  our 
country  and  our  posterity,  and  the  security  of  virtue,  call  upon  us  to 
follow  the  only  correct  guide  in  our  actions — Truth.  I  will,  with  all 
candor,  made  known  to  you  the  serious  reflection  I  have  had  in  these 
solemn  days  upon  the  relation  subsisting  between  us ;  I  am  happy 
that  I  know  before-hand,  that  my  friend  will  find  more  true  love  in 
the  calm  truth  of  this  contemplation,  which  so  intimately  ooncems 
our  happiness,  than  in  the  ardor  of  pleasant,  but  often  not  too  wise, 
outpourings  of  a  feeling  heart,  which  I  now  with  difficulty  restrain. 

^*  Dear  friend,  first  of  all  I  must  tell  you  that  in  future  I  shall  but 
seldom  dare  to  approach  you.  I  have  already  come  too  frequently 
and  too  imprudently  to  your  brother^s  house ;  I  see  that  it  becomes 
my  duty  to  limit  my  visits  to  you ;  I  have  not  the  slightest  ability  to 
conceal  my  feelings.  My  sole  art  in  this  respect  consists  in  fleeing 
from  those  who  observe  them ;  I  should  not  be  able  to  be  in  company 
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wiih  you  for  even  half  an  eveDing,  without  iu  being  poAsible  f»r  a 
xnoderatelj  acute  observer  to  perceive  that  I  was  in  a  disturbed  state 
of  mind.  We  know  each  other  sufficiently,  dear,  to  be  able  to  rely 
upon  mutual  straightforward  honesty  and  sincerity.  I  propose  to  you 
M  correspondence  in  which  we  shall  make  our  undisguised  thoughts 
Icnown  to  each  other  with  all  the  freedom  of  oral  conversation.  Yes, 
I  will  open  myself  fully  and  freely  to  you ;  I  will  even  now  with  the 
^^reatest  candor,  let  you  look  as  deep  into  my  heart  as  I  am  myself 
mble  to  penetrate ;  I  will  show  you  my  views  in  the  light  of  my  pres- 
ent and  future  condition,  as  clearly  as  I  see  them  myself. 

"^  Dearest  Schulthess,  those  of  my  faults  which  appear  to  me  the 
xnoet  important  in  relation  to  the  situation  in  which  I  may  be  placed 
in  after-life,  are  improvidence,  incautiousness,  and  a  want  of  presence 
of  mind  to  meet  unexpected  changes  in  my  future  prospects,  when- 
over  they  may  occur.    I  know  not  how  far  they  may  be  diminished 
\>y  my  efforts  to  counteract  them,  by  calm  judgment  and  experience. 
^At  present,  I  have  them  still  in  such  a  degree,  that  I  dare  not  conceal 
^hem  from  the  maiden  whom  I  love ;  they  are  faults,  my  dear,  which 
^ieserve  your  fullest  consideration.     I  have  other  faults,  arising  from 
"Waj  irritability  and  sensitiveness,  which  oftentimes  will  not  submit  to 
Mnj  judgment    I  very  frequently  allow  myself  to  run  into  excesses 
"mn  praising  and  blaming,  in  my  likings  and  dislikings ;  I  cleave  so 
strongly  to  many  things  which  I  possess,  that  the  force  with  which  I 
-^eel  myself  bound  to  them  often  exceeds  the  limits  which  reason 
«Bsigns ;  whenever  my  country  or  my  friend  is  unhappy,  I  am  myself 
unhappy.    Direct  your  whole  attention  to  this  weakness ;  there  will 
\e  times  when  the  cheerfulness  and  tranquillity  of  my  soul  will  suffer 
vnder  it     K  even  it  does  not  hinder  me  in  the  discharge  of  my 
<luties,  yet  I  shall  scarcely  ever  be  great  enough  to  fulfill  them,  in 
such  adverse  circumstances,  with  the  cheerfulness  and  tranquillity  of  a 
'^rise  man,  who  is  ever  true  to  himself.    Of  my  great,  and  indeed 
^ery  reprehensible  negligence  in  all  matters  of  etiquette,  and  gene- 
Tally  in  all  matters  which  are  not  in  themselves  of  importance,  I  need 
not  speak  ;  any  one  may  see  them  at  first  sight  of  me.    I  also  owe 
jou  the  open  confession,  my  dear,  that  I  shall  always  consider 
my  duties  toward  my  beloved  partner  subordinate  to  my  duties 
toward  my  country;  and  that,  although  I  shall  be  the  tenderest 
husband,  nevertheless  I  hold  it  to  be  my  duty  to  be  inexorable  to 
the  tears  of  my  wife,  if  she  should  ever  attempt  to  restrain  me  by 
them  from  the  direct  performance  of  my  duties  as  a  citizen,  whatever 
this  might  lead  to.     My  wife  shall  be  the  confident  of  my  heart,  the 
partner  of  all  my  most  secret  counsels.    A  great  and  honest  simplicity 
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than  reign  in  mj  house.  And  one  thing  more.  M7  life  will  not 
pass  without  important  and  yery  critical  undertakings.  I  shall  not 
forget  the  precepts  of  Menalk,  and  my  first  resolutions  to  devote  my- 
self wholly  to  my  country ;  I  shall  never  from  fear  of  man,  refrain 
from  speaking,  when  I  see  that  the  good  of  my  country  calls  upon 
me  to  speak :  my  whole  heart  is  my  country's ;  I  will  risk  all  to  idle- 
viate  the  need  and  misery  of  my  fellow  countrymen.  What  conse- 
quences may  the  undertakings  to  which  I  feel  myself  urged  on,  draw 
after  them ;  how  unequal  to  them  am  I ;  and  how  imperative  is  my 
duty  to  show  you  the  possibility  of  the  great  dangers  which  they 
may  bring  upon  me ! 

"  My  dear,  my  beloved  friend,  I  have  now  spoken  candidly  of  my 
character  and  my  aspirations.  Reflect  upon  every  thing.  If  the 
traits  which  it  was  my  duty  to  mention,  diminish  your  respect  for  me, 
you  will  still  esteem  my  sincerity,  and  you  will  not  think  less  highly 
of  me,  that  I  did  not  take  advantage  of  your  want  of  acquaintance 
with  my  character,  for  the  attainment  of  my  inmost  wishes.  Decide 
now  whether  you  can  give  your  heart  to  a  man  with  these  faults  and 
in  such  a  condition,  and  be  happy. 

**My  dear  friend,  I  love  you  so  truly  from  my  heart,  and  with  such 
fervor,  that  this  step  has  cost  me  much ;  I  fear  to  lose  you,  dear,  when 
you  see  me  as  I  am ;  I  had  often  determined  to  be  silent ;  at  last  I 
have  conquered  myself.  My  conscience  called  loudly  to  me,  that  I 
should  be  a  seducer  and  not  a  lover,  if  I  were  to  hide  from  my  be- 
loved a  trait  of  my  heart,  or  a  circumstance,  wbich  might  one  day 
disgust  her  and  render  her  unhappy ;  I  now  rejoice  at  what  I  have 
done.  If  the  circumstances  into  which  duty  and  country  shall  call 
me,  set  a  limit  to  my  efforts  and  my  hopes,  still  I  shall  not  have  been 
base-minded,  not  vicious ;  I  have  not  sought  to  please  you  in  a  mask, 
•—I  have  not  deceived  you  with  chimerical  hopes  of  a  happiness  that 
is  not  to  be  looked  for ;  I  have  concealed  from  you  no  danger  and 
no  sorrow  of  the  future ;  I  have  nothing  to  reproach  myself  with." 

It  was  in  the  year  1767  that  Pestalozzi  removed  to  Neuhof.  On 
the  24th  of  January,  1769,  two  years  later,  he  married  Anna  Schul- 
thess,  being  then  only  twenty-four  years  old.  It  was  not  long  before 
troubles  came  upon  the  young  married  couple.  The  madder  planta- 
tion did  not  prosper;  an  assistant  whom  Pestalozzi  had  engaged, 
caused  himself  to  be  hated  by  every  body ;  the  Zurich  firm,  which  had 
advanced  money  to  Pestalozzi,  sent  two  competent  judges  to  examine 
into  the  condition  of  the  estate — both  of  them  reported  so  unfavorably 
upon  it,  especially  upon  the  buildings,  that  the  firm  preferred  taking 
back  their  capital  with  loss,  to  trusting  it  any  longer  in  Pestalozzi's 
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iMBiAk  *T1ie^«i86  of  tfie  fidlore  of  mjr  undertakSi^,*'  tayt  h^  ^Iqr 
fMflitlallj  and  eidintelj  in  myiel^  and  in  m j  pronounced  inoafMKi^ 
for  erery  kind  of  undertaking  which  requires  eminent  praotieal 

Koiwitiielaiiding  the  great  distress  into  whioh  he  fell,  he  resobvd 
not  only  to  go  on  with  fiurming,  but  to  combine  with  it  a  school  tir 
poor  difldren.  ^I  wished,"  sajs  he,  **  to  make  my  estate  a  centre (br 
my  eduealional  and  agncultnnl  labors.  In  spite  of  all  difBcultisa,  I 
wanted,  like  a  visioBary,  to  reach  the  highest  point  in  every  respeel^ 
at  the  same  time  that  I  lacked  the  faculties,  abilities,  and  skill,  fren 
which  alone  can  proceed  a  proper  attention  to  the  first  and  humbleal 
b^^nnings  and  preparatory  steps  to  the  great  things  which  I  sought 
after.  So  great,  so  unspeakably  great,  in  consequence  of  the  peculiarfiyr 
of  my  mind,  was  the  contrast  between  what  I  wished  to  do  and  what 
I  did  and  was  able  to  do,  which  arose  from  the  disproportion  betweett 
my  good  natured  seal,  on  the  one  side,  and  my  mental  impotencj  and 
imsldllfhlness  in  the  affiiirs  of  life  on  the  other." 

By  mental  impotency,  we  must  understand  only  a  want  of  school* 
ing  or  int^ectual  disciplining  of  the  mind,  for  just  at  this  time  Plsa- 
taloBsi's  literary  talent  made  itself  known.  He  came  forward  with  a 
plan  for  the  establishment  of  the  Poor  School.  His  views  and  prih* 
ciples  met  with  so  much  approbation  in  an  economical  point  of  rtiw^ 
in  spite  of  the  want  of  confidence,  in  his  practical  ability,  that  he 
xeceived  oflcn  of  assistance  from  Zurich,  Bern,  and  Basel,  and  many 
poor  children  were  sent  to  him. 

Thus  began  the  Neuhof  Poor  School  in  the  year  1775 ;  it  had 
soon  fifty  pupils.  In  the  summer,  the  children  were  to  be  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  field-work, — ^in  winter,  with  spinning  and  other  handicrafts* 
Dining  the  time  that  they  were  engaged  in  the  handicrafts,  Pest»* 
loKzi  gave  them  instruction ;  exercises  in  speaking  were  predominaal 
But  no  long  time  elapsed  before  the  establishment  declined;  to 
^which  result  many  things  contributed.  The  children,  who  were  to 
«am  thdr  support  by  their  work,  were,  although  beggar  children, 
a^lt  and  fbH  of  demands.  Their  parents,  who  every  Sunday  be* 
^eged  Neuhof,  confirmed  them  in  this,  and  also  ran  off  with  them  as 
soon  as  they  had  got  new  clothes.  None  of  the  authorities  protected 
I^estalossi  against  this  misconduct,  from  which  the  fuming  suffered  a 
fp^at  deal.  ^  But  these  difficulties,"  says  Pestalozzi,  *^  might  gradually 
liave  been  more  or  less  overcome,  if  I  had  not  sought  to  carry  oiit 
my  experiment  on  a  scale  that  was  quite  disproportioned  to  my 
^rength,  and  had  not,  with  almost  incredible  thoughtlessness,  wanted 
to  convert  it,  in  the  very  banning,  into  an  undertaking  which  pro* 
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supposed  a  thorough  knowledge  of  manufiictures,  men,  and  busioesfly 
in  which  I  was  deficient  in  the  same  proportion  as  they  were  rendered 
necessary  to  me  by  the  direction  which  I  now  gave  my  undertaking. 
I,  who  so  much  disapproved  of  the  hurrying  to  the  higher  stages  of 
instruction,  before  a  thorough  foundation  had  been  laid  in  the  elemen- 
tary steps  of  the  lower  stages,  and  looked  upon  it  as  the  fundamental 
error  in  the  education  of  the  day,  and  who  also  believed  that  I  was 
myself  endeavoring  with  all  my  might  to  counteract  it  in  my  plan  of 
education,  allowed  myself  to  be  carried  away  by  illusions  of  the  greater 
remunerativeness  of  the  higher  branches  of  industry,  without  knowing 
even  remotely  either  them  or  the  means  of  learning  and  introducing 
them,  and  to  commit  the  very  faults  in  teaching  my  school  children 
spinning  and  weaving  which,  as  I  have  just  said,  I  so  strongly  repro- 
bated and  denounced  in  the  whole  of  my  views  on  education,  and 
which  I  considered  dangerous  to  the  domestic  happiness  of  all  classes. 
I  wanted  to  have  the  finest  thread  spun,  before  my  children  had 
gained  any  steadiness  or  sureness  of  hand  in  spinning  even  the 
coarser  kinds,  and,  in  like  manner  to,  make  muslin  fabrics,  before  my 
weavers  had  acquired  sufficient  steadiness  and  readiness  in  the  weaving 
of  common  cotton  goods.  Practiced  and  skillful  manufacturers  ruin 
themselves  by  such  preposterous  conduct, — how  much  more  certain  to 
be  ruined  by  such  conduct  was  I,  who  was  so  blind  in  the  discernment 
of  what  was  necessary  to  success,  that  I  must  distinctly  say,  that  who- 
ever took  but  a  thread  of  mine  into  his  hand  was  at  once  in  a  posi- 
tion to  cause  half  of  its  value  to  vanish  for  me  I  Before  I  was  aware 
of  it,  too,  I  was  deeply  involved  in  debt,  and  the  greater  part  of  my 
dear  wife's  property  and  expectations  had  in  an  instant,  as  it  were, 
gone  up  in  smoke.  Our  misfortune  was  decided.  I  was  now  poor. 
The  extent  and  rapidity  of  my  misfortune  was  owing  to  this  among 
other  causes — that,  in  this  undertaking,  as  in  the  first,  I  readily,  very 
readily,  received  an  unquestioning  confidence.  My  plan  soon  met 
with  a  degree  of  confidence  which  an  attentive  consideration  of  my 
former  conduct  would  have  shown  that  which  I  did  not  merit  in  the 
present  undertaking.  After  all  the  experience  they  had  had  of  my 
errors  in  this  respect,  people  still  did  not  think  the  extent  of  my  inca- 
pacity for  everything  practical  was  so  great  as  it  really  was.  I  even 
yet  enjoyed  for  a  while,  to  all  appearance,  an  extensive  confidence. 
But  when  my  experiment  went  rapidly  to  wreck,  as  it  necessarily  did, 
this  feeling  changed,  in  my  neighborhood,  into  just  as  inconsiderate 
a  degree  of  the  contrary,  into  a  totally  blind  abandonment  of  even 
the  last  shadow  of  respect  for  my  endeavors,  and  of  belief  in  my 
fitness  for  the  accomplishment  of  any  part  of  them.     It  is  the  course 
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of  the  woiU,  and  it  bappened  to  me  as  it  happene  to  every  one  who 
thus  becomea  poor  through  his  own  fault  Such  a  man  generally 
loees,  together  with  his  money,  the  belief  and  the  confidence  in  what 
be  really  la  and  is  able  to  do.  The  belief  in  the  qualifications  which 
I  really  had  for  attaining  my  objects  was  now  lost,  along  with  the 
belief  in  those  which,  erring  in  my  self-deception,  I  gave  myself  credii 
£>r,  but  which  I  really  had  not*' 

Thus  it  happened,  that  in  the  year  1V80,  Pestalozzi  was  obliged  to 
break  up  the.  establishment  at  Neuhof^  after  it  had  been  five  yearn  in 
operation.  His  situation  was  frightful.  Frequently  in  his  only  too 
elegant  country  house  he  wanted  money,  bread,  fuel,  in  order  to  jnto- 
tect  himself  against  hunger  and  cold.  His  fiuthful  wife,  who  had 
pledged  nearly  the  whole  of  her  property  for  him,  fell  into  a  severe 
and  tedious  illness.  **My  friends,*'  relates  Pestalozzi,  *'now  only 
loved  me  without  hope ;  in  the  whole  circuit  of  the  surrounding  dia- 
trict  it  was  every  where  said  that  I  was  a  lost  man,  that  nothing  m<»a 
could  be  done  for  me.'* 

The  breaking  up  of  the  establishment  at  Neuhof  was  a  fortunate 
thing  for  Pestalozzi — and  for  the  world.  He  was  no  longer  to  firitter 
away  his  strength  in  efibrts  to  which  he  was  not  equal.  And,  never- 
theless,  his  severe  mental  and  physical  labor  was  not  to  have  been  in 
vsin,  but  was  to  bear  precious  fruits.  As  the  first  of  these  fhdtai 
there  appeared  in  1780  a  paper  of  his,  brief  but  full  of  meaning,  in 
Iselin's  Ephemerides,  under  the  title.  The  Evening  Hour  of  a  Hermit 
It  contains  a  series  of  aphorisms,  which  nevertheless  are  cast  in  one 
mould,  and  stand  among  one  another  in  the  closest  connection. 
Fruits  of  the  past  years  of  Pestalozzi*s  life,  they  are  at  the  same 
time  seeds  of  the  following  years,  programme  and  key  to  his  eduM^ 
tional  labors.  ''Iselin's  Ephemerides,"  he  writes  in  1801,  alluding  to 
tUs  Evening  Hour,  ^  bear  witness,  that  the  dream  of  my  wishes  la  not 
more  comprehensive  now,  than  it  was  when  at  that  time  I  sought  to 
realize  it 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  make  a  selection  from  these  concise  and 
thought-teeming  aphorisms,  the  more  so  because  they  form,  as  I  have 
ssid,  a  beautiful  and  ingenious  whole,  which  suffers  in  the  selection. 
Nevertheless,  I  will  run  the  risk  of  selecting  some  of  the  principal 
thoughta. 

The  paper  begins  with  melancholy  seriousness.  ''Pastors  and 
teschers  of  the  nations,  know  you  man ;  is  it  with  you  a  matter  of 
conscience  to  understand  his  nature  and  destiny  ? 

"AU  mankind  are  in  their  nature  alike,  they  have  but  one  path  to 
contentment    The  natural  faculties  of  each  one  are  to  be  perfected 
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into  pure  human  wisdom.  This  general  eduoation  of  man  must  serve 
as  the  foundation  to  every  education  of  a  particular  rank. 

''The  faculties  grow  by  exercise. 

*^  The  intellectual  powers  of  children  must  not  be  nrged  on  to  re- 
mote distances  before  they  have  acquired  strength  by  exercise  in 
things  near  them. 

'^The  circle  of  knowledge  commences  close  around  a  man,  and  from 
thence  stretches  out  concentrically. 

''  Real  knowledge  must  take  precedence  of  word-teaching  and  mere 
tolk. 

''All  human  wisdom  is  based  upon  the  strength  of  a  good  heart, 
obedient  to  truth.  Knowledge  and  ambition  must  be  subordinated 
to  inward  peace  and  calm  enjoyment 

"As  the  education  for  the  closest  relations  precedes  the  education 
for  more  remote  ones,  so  must  education  in  the  duties  of  members 
of  families  precede  education  in  the  duties  of  citizens.  But  nearer 
than  father  or  mother  is  God,  '  the  closest  relation  of  mankind  is 
their  relation  to  Him.' 

'* Faith  in  God  is  'the  confiding,  childlike  feeling  of  mankind  to- 
ward the  paternal  mind  of  the  Supreme  Being.'  This  faith  is  not  the 
result  and  consequence  of  cultivated  wisdom,  but  is  purely  an  instinct 
of  simplicity ;  a  childlike  and  obedient  mind  is  not  the  consequence 
of  a  finished  education,  but  the  early  and  first  foundation  of  human 
culture.  Out  of  the  faith  in  Grod  springs  the  hope  of  eternal  life. 
'Children  of  God  are  immortal.' 

"  Belief  in  God  sanctifies  and  strengthens  the  tie  between  parents 
and  children,  between  subjects  and  rulers ;  unbelief  loosens  all  ties, 
annihilates  all  blessings. 

"  Sin  is  the  source  and  consequence  of  unbelief,  it  is  acting  con- 
trary to  the  inward  witness  of  right  and  wrong,  the  loss  of  the  child- 
like mind  toward  Qod, 

**  Freedom  is  based  upon  justice,  justice  upon  love,  therefore  free- 
dom also  is  based  upon  love. 

**  Justice  in  families,  the  purest,  most  productive  of  blessings,  has 
love  for  its  source. 

"  Pure  childlike  feeling  is  the  true  source  of  the  freedom  that  is 
based  upon  justice,  and  pure  paternal  feeling  is  the  source  of  all 
power  of  governing,  that  is  noble  enough  to  do  justice  and  to  love 
freedom.  And  the  source  of  justice  and  of  all  worldly  blessings,  the 
source  of  the  love  and  brotherly  feeling  of  mankind  toward  one  an- 
other, this  is  based  upon  the  great  thought  of  religion,  that  we  are 
children  of  God,  and  that  the  belief  in  this  truth  is  the  sure  ground 
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of  ail  worldly  bleasii^  In  this  great  thoaghi  of  raligioB  1m  Mtr 
the  spirit  of  all  true  8(aie  policy  that  aeeks  ooljr  the  bleaaing  of  Ibe 
people,  for  all  inward  power  of  moraUtj,  eoligbtenmeiit  and  wofk% 
wisdoodf  ia  based  upoii  this  ground  of  the  belief  of  mankind  in  God; 
and  ungodlineBSi  misapprehension  of  the  relation  of  mankind  aa  ehfl- 
dren  to  the  Supreme  Being,  is  the  souroe  which  dissolves  all  Hm 
power  with  which  morals,  enlightenment,  and  wisdom,  are  capaUe 
of  blessing  mankind.  Therefore  the  loss  of  this  childlike  leeting  of 
mankind  toward  God  is  the  greatest  misfortune  of  the  world,  m  ft 
renders  impossible  all  paternal  education  on  the  part  of  Qod,  and  tiie 
restoration  of  this  lost  childlike  feeling  is  the  redemption  of  the  loit 
chiklren  of  God  on  earth. 

''The  Son  of  God,  who  with  suffering  and  death  has  restored  lf> 
mankind  the  universally  lost  feeling  of  filial  love  toward  God,  is  the  Ka* 
deemer  of  the  world,  He  is  the  sacrificed  Priest  of  the  Lord,  Ha  ia 
Mediator  between  God  and  sinful  mankind.  His  doctrine  is  pure  jua- 
tioe,  educative  national  philosophy ;  it  is  the  revelation  of  God  the 
Father  to  the  lost  race  of  his  children." 

Much  might  be  said  upon  these  aphorisms ;  each  is  a  text  far  ft 
discourse ;  indeed,  Pestalozad's  life  is  a  paraphrase  in  facts  of  tlMie 
texts.  We  must  accuse  human  weakness,  if  the  realizati<m  of  hk 
great  anticipations  henceforward  also  turns  out  but  miserably,  najft 
only  too  often  stands  in  the  most  glaring  contradiction  with  then* 
The  plan  of  an  inventive  builder,  however,  retains  its  value,  if  evea  Ibe 
builder  himself  lade  the  skill  to  carry  out  the  building  according  to 
the  plan. 

Bousseau's  I^niU  appeared  eighteen  years  before  Pestalom'a  Bvt> 
ning  Hour ;  in  what  relation  does  Rousseau  stand  to  Pestaloazi  t  Jt 
particular  points  they  frequently  agree.  Like  Pestaloozi,  Ronsasaa 
requires  real  knowledge  and  trained  skill  in  the  business  of  lifii,  sol 
an  empty  display  of  words,  without  an  insight  into  the  things  thein- 
selvea,  and  a  ready  power  of  acting.  like  Pestalozci,  Rousseau  also 
ridicules  the  plan  of  giving  children  a  discursive  knowledge  aboot 
things  remote,  and  leaving  them  in  ignorance  of  the  things  in  Ikefar 
immediate  vioinity ;  he  requires,  like  Pestalozzi,  that  they  idM)uld  fiiat 
be  at  home  in  this  vicinity. 

In  this  manner  many  other  things  might  be  pointed  out  in  whiek 
both  men  agree,  arising  principally  ^m  their  conmion  aversiosi  to 
1^  baseless,  dead  talkativeness,  without  any  real  intelligence,  actwilgr 
of  mind,  or  readiness  of  action.  But  when  viewed  more  ckmAf^ 
how  immensely  different  are  the  two  men  in  all  that  is  most  esseniiaL 

Bouaaeau  will  not  have  Qod  named  before  children ;  he  is  of  opinion 
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that  long  physical  and  metaphysical  study  is  necessary  to  enable  us 
to  think  of  Ood.  With  Pestalozzi,  God  is  the  nearest,  the  most  inti- 
mate being  to  man,  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  his  whole  life.  Roas- 
seau^s  God  is  no  paternal  God  of  love,  his  Emile  no  child  of  God. 
The  man  who  put  his  children  into  a  foundling  hospital,  knew  nothing 
of  paternal  and  filial  love ;  still  less  of  rulers  as  the  fathers  of  the 
nations,  and  of  the  childlike  obedience  of  subjects  ;  his  ideal  was  a 
cold,  heartless  freedom,  which  was  not  based  upon  love,  but  was  de- 
fensive, isolating,  and  altogether  selfish. 

While,  therefore,  according  to  Pestalozzi,  the  belief  in  God  pene- 
trates, strengthens,  attunes,  sanctifies  all  the  relations  of  men ;  while 
the  relations  between  ruler  and  subjects,  between  fathers  and  children^ 
and  the  paternal  love  of  God  to  his  children,  men,  are  every  where 
reflected  in  his  paper — with  Rousseau  there  is  never  any  mention  of 
such  bonds  of  love. 

A  year  after  the  publication  of  the  Evening  Hour,  namely,  in  1781, 
appeared  the  first  part  of  that  work  of  Pestalozzi^s  which  established 
his  reputation,  which  exercised  an  extensive  and  wholesome  influence 
at  the  time,  and  which  will  continue  to  exercise  an  influence  in  future. 
That  work  is  "  Leonard  and  Gertrude :  A  Book  for  the  People." 
It  was  undertaken  at  a  time,  when,  as  he  relates,  "  my  old  friends 
looked  upon  it  as  almost  settled  that  I  should  end  my  days  in  a 
workhouse,  or  in  a  lunatic  asylum."  The  form  was  su^ested  by 
Marmontel's  Contes  moraux ;  and  he  was  stimulated  to  effort,  by  a 
few  words  of  encouragement  from  the  bookseller  Fiissli,  of  Zurich,  or 
rather  of  the  brother  better  known  as  Fuseli^  the  painter.  After  a 
few  attempts  at  composition  with  which  he  was'  not  satisfied,  ^the 
history  of  Leonard  and  Gertrude  flowed  from  my  pen,  I  know  not 
how,  and  developed  itself  of  its  own  accord,  without  my  having  the 
slightest  plan  in  my  head,  and  even  without  my  thinking  of  one. 
In  a  few  weeks,  the  book  stood  there,  without  my  knowing  exactly 
how  I  had  done  it  I  felt  its  value,  but  only  as  a  man  in  his  sleep 
feels  the  value  of  some  piece  of  good  fortune  of  which  he  is  just 
dreaming.  "  The  book  appeared,  and  excited  quite  a  remarkable  degree 
of  interest  in  my  own  country  and  throughout  the  whole  of  Germany. 
Nearly  all  the  journals  spoke  in  its  praise,  and,  what  is  perhaps  still 
more,  nearly  all  the  almanacs  became  full  of  it;  but  the  most  unex^ 
pected  thing  to  me  was  that,  immediately  after  its  appearance,  the 
Agricultural  Society  of  Bern  awarded  me  their  great  gold  medal,  with 
a  letter  of  thanks.'' 
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Pestaloni  liimMlf  has  repeatedly  spoken  of  the  character  and  ob- 
ject of  Leonard  and  Gertrude.  In  the  pre&oe  to  the  first  edition  of 
the  work,  be  says:  '^In  that  which  I  here  relate,  and  which  I  baf« 
ibr  the  most  part  seen  and  heard  myself  in  the  oourse  of  an  aotif« 
life,  I  hare  even  taken  care  not  once  to  add  my  own  opinion  to  whfll 
1  saw  and  heard  the  people  themeelves  feeling,  judging,  beliemnj^ 
speaking,  and  attempting.  And  now  this  will  show  itself: — ^If  the 
vesults  of  my  observation  are  true,  and  if  I  gave  them  as  I  received 
them,  and  as  it  is  my  aim  to  do,  they  will  find  acceptance  with  all 
those  who  theyiselves  have  daily  before  their  eyes  the  things  whidi 
3  relate.  If,  however,  they  are  incorrect,  if  they  are  the  work  of  my 
'imagination  and  the  preaching  of  my  own  opinions,  they  will,  like 
<other  Sunday  sermons,  vanish  on  the  Monday.*'  In  the  preftuse  to 
the  second  edition,  Pestalozzi  gives  as  the  object  of  the  book,  **  To 
l)iing  about  a  better  popular  education,  based  upon  the  true  condition 
of  the  people  and  their  natural  relations."  ^It  was,'*  he  says,  *'my 
:£r8t  word  to  the  heart  of  the  poor  and  destitute  in  the  land.  It  waa 
xnj  first  word  to  the  heart  of  those  who  stand  in  Gk)d*s  stead  to  the 
jx>or  and  destitute  in  the  land.  It  was  my  first  word  to  the  mothers 
in  the  land,  and  to  the  heart  which  God  gave  them,  to  be  to  theirs 
what  no  one  on  earth  can  be  in  their  stead." 

'^I  desired  nothing,  and  to-day,  (1800,)  I  desire  nothing  else,  as  the 
object  of  my  life,  but  the  welfare  of  the  people,  whom  I  love,  and 
"whom  I  feel  to  be  miserable  as  few  feel  them  to  be  miserable,  having 
^th  them  borne  their  sufierings  as  few  have  borne  them.*'  , 

The  remarks  which  I  have  cited  characterize  the  soul  of  Leonard 
and  Gertrude.  In  the  severe  years  of  suffering  at  Neuho^  Pestaloai 
appeared  to  have  wrought  and  suffered  in  vain.  **  To  the  aocomplish- 
3nent  of  my  purpose,"  he  says,  *'  there  stood  opposed  my  entire  want 
of  trained  practical  skill,  and  a  vast  disproportion  between  the  extent 
of  my  will  and  the  limits  of  my  ability.'* 

He  did  not  work  in  vain,  however ;  what  was  denied  him  on  the 
one  nde  turned  out  to  his  advantage  on  the  other.  K  he  lacked  all 
skill  in  carrying  out  his  ideas,  he  possessed  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
highest  degree,  the  faculty  of  obser\nng,  comprehending,  and  por- 
traying character.  If  he  was  not  able  to  exhibit  to  the  world  his 
ideal  realized,  it  was  given  to  him  to  infuse  the  loving  desires  of  hia 
heart  into  the  hearts  of  others,  by  means  of  his  talent  of  poetical 
delineation.  He  might  hope  that  men  of  practical  ability  would  be 
among  the  readers  of  his  book,  and  would  be  incited  by  it  to  realise 
what  he  only  knew  how  to  picture.  He  has  found  such  readeia. 
Leonard  and  Gertrude  is  in  so  many  hands,  that  it  is  almost  supeifti* 
OQs  to  give  a  selection  from  the  work. .  Only  this.    The  principal 


peRKKi  ia  U  ift  Gertnide,  tbe  wife  of  Leonard,  a  good-natured  bnt 
ntW  weak  man,  wboee  stay  and  gpardian  &he  ia.  The  manner  in 
wbioh  she  keeps  house  and  uMtructs  and  trains  her  chiklr^  is  Pesta- 
kMEsi's  ideal  Sooh  house-keeping,  such  a  manner  of  instructing  and 
training,  he  desires  for  all  people.  Gertrude  is  consulted  even  in  the 
management  of  the  village  schooL  Her  house-keeping  is  the  bright 
side  of  the  circumsianoes  depicted ;  in  contrast  with  her  is  a  terribly 
dark  side,  a  peasant  community  in  the  deepest  depravity.  It  is  re- 
lated of  what  Amer,  the  equally  benevolent  and  intelligent  lord  of 
the  village,  does  to  check  tbe  depravity. 

Pestalossi  wished  to  give  the  people  the  knowledge  and  skill  need- 
ful for  them  chiefly  by  means  of  a  good  elementary  instruction.  If 
this  instruction  began  at  the  right  place,  and  proceeded  property, 
what  an  entirely  different  race  would  arise  out  of  the  children  so 
instructed,  a  race  made  independent  by  intellig^ce  and  skill  1 

In  vain,  however,  did  Pestalozzi  look  around  him  lor  elementary 
teachers  who  could  and  would  instruct  after  his  manner  and  in  his 
spirit  Seminaries,  too,  w^re  wanting  in  which  such  teachers  could 
be  trained.  Then  the  thought  occurred  to  him  who  had  grown  up  in 
his  mother's  parlor :  ^  I  will  place  the  education  of  the  people  in  the 
hands  of  the  mothers ;  I  will  transplant  it  out  of  the  school-room  into 
the  parlor.**  Gertrude  was  to  be  the  model  of  mothers.  Bnt  how 
are  the  mothers  in  the  lower  classes  to  be  qualified  for  instructing} — 
We  shall  see  how  Pestaloszi's  Compendiums  are  meant  to  be  an  an- 
swer to  this  question,  to  supply  the  place  of  knowledge  and  teaching 
talent  The  mothers  have  only  to  keep  strictly  to  these  books  in  the 
instruction  of  their  children ;  if  they  do  this,  the  mother  of  the  most 
limited  capacity  will  instruct  just  as  well  as  the  most  talented ;  com- 
pendiums and  method  are  to  equalize  their  minds:  such^iwas  Pestar 
loBzi's  ideal,  to  which  I  shall  afterward  come  back. 

With  extreme  short-sightedness,  the  persons  in  immediate  inter- 
course with  Pestalozzi  saw  in  this  book  of  his  dearly-bought  expe- 
rience nothing  more  than  a  proof  that  its  author  was  bom  for  novel- 
writing,  and  would  in  future  be  able  to  earn  his  bread  by  it 

Others  understood  better  the  value  of  the  book.  Karl  von  Bon- 
stetten  entreated  Pestalozzi  to  come  and  live  with  him  <m  his  estate 
in  Italian  Switzerland ;  the  Austrian  Minister  of  Finance,  Count  Zin- 
lendorf,  wished  to  have  him  in  his  neighboriiood.  Subsequently,  he 
became  known,  throi^  Count  Hohenwart,  in  Florence,  to  the  Grand 
Duke  Leopold  of  Tuscany,  who  was  about  to  give  him  an  appoint' 
ment^  when  he  was  called  by  the  death  of  Joseph  IL,  to  the  imperial 
thnoe  of  Germanyi  md  the  appointmenti  was  theiafora  not  nadik 
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Educattoh,  Tiewed  in  ita  most  oompreh^ive  aenae,  maj  be  defintd 
to  be  both  a  scieiioe  and  an  art. 

As  a  scienod,  it  investigates  the  laws  which  regulate  the  hannor 
moos  developmeDt  of  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  poweia  of 
the  human  being. 

As  an  art,  it  applies  those  laws  to  the  cultivation,  and,  as  far  as  pos* 
aible,  to  the  perfection  of  man's  three-fold  nature. 

Regarded  in  this  imposing  aspect,  there  is  not  an  organ  <^  the 
body,  a  &calty  of  the  mind,  nor  an  affection  or  passion  of  the  soidt 
which  its  forces  should  not  aim  to  reach,  cultivate,  strengthen,  or 
subdue. 

Between  edueoHon  and  learning^  between  an  educated  man  and  A 
^MfHtftf  man,  thereis  a  marked  distinction.  While  profound  attainments 
in  positive  knowledge  are  by  no  means  to  be  underrated  or  undervaloedf 
neither  are  they  to  be  substituted  for  that  thorough  discipline,  that 
careful  training  <^all  the  powers  and  Acuities  which  alone  can  give 
sound  minds  in  vigorous  healthy  bodies — which  makes  one  know, 
feel,  and  practice  his  duties  and  obligations  to  himself  to  his  family, 
to  his  neighbor,  to  humanity,  and  to  the  beneficent  Author  of  Ui 
being. 

A  merely  learned  man  is  one  who  has  made  profound  attainmenta 
in  knowledge,  regardless  of  the  ability  requisite  to  make  those  attain- 
ments available  for  the  elevation  and  improvement  of  his  fellow  crea- 
tures, and  for  the  advancement  of  human  society.  He  may  be  apt  to 
acquire^  but  incompetent  to  impart,  to  disseminate,  to  use,  to  apply. 
An  intellectual  giant,  he  may  be  a  moral  dwarf,  a  social  nonentity,  a 
I^ysical  imbecile;  a  human  encyclopedia,  his  stores  of  knowledge 
nuiy  be  and  often  are,  locked  up  within  the  narrow  precincts  of  his 
own  individuality. 

An  edfuaUd  man,  on  the  other  hand,  is  he  who  superadds  to  hia 
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knowledge  the  skilly  the  dispoBition^  and  the  ability  to  use  it  for  the 
promotion  of  the  great  objects  of  human  existence— for  the  moral, 
intellectual,  social  and  material  progress  of  humanity.  He  is  a  man 
of  action  as  well  as  of  acquisition.  He  is  not  only  an  intelligent,  bot 
a  useful  man  ;  a  healthy,  vigorous  man ;  an  honest  man,  ^  the  no- 
blest work  of  God."  He  measures  his  actual  attainments  in  knowl- 
edge and  virtue,  in  a  great  degree,  by  their  availability  and  his  qppoT' 
tunity  for  bringing  himself  and  his  brethren  into  harmony  with  those 
immutable  laws  by  which  the  Creator  upholds  and  governs  every 
domain  of  his  universe. 

The  most  perfect  type  of  human  wisdom  and  of  human  power 
would  therefore  undoubtedly  be  what  may  be  denominated  an  educa- 
ted scholar ;  or,  if  you  please,  an  educated  learned  man.  Such  a  man 
contains  within  himself  not  only  a  vast  reservoir  of  power,  but  he  is 
at  the  same  time,  so  to  speak,  the  engine  through  which  that  power 
is  applied,  and  the  engineer  to  control  its  movements  and  guide  them 
to  the  production  of  noble  and  beneficent  results. 

But  there  is  another  fundamental  truth  too  often  disr^arded, 
which  in  this  connection  may  not  be  altogether  out  of  place.  Tlia 
Creator,  in  his  infinite  wisdom,  while  bestowing  upon  his  creatures  tibe 
same  general  characteristics  of  mind  and  soul,  while  giving  to  all  the 
same  order  of  faculties,  has  yet  impressed  upon  each,  to  a  oertam 
extent,  a  peculiar  and  special  individuality.  Mankind  may  thus  be 
said  to  be  an  embodiment  of  unity  in  diversity.  While  all  ha;fe 
powers  to  be  developed  and  cultivated,  while  all  have  responsibilities 
to  meet  and  duties  to  perform,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  are 
to  be  fused  in  the  same  crucible,  or  run  through  the  same  stereotyped 
mould.  As  each  has,  to  a  limited  extent,  a  peculiar  organization,  so 
has  each  a  correspondent  special  adaptation ;  and  this  adaptation  is  to 
be  sought  out,  preserved,  improved,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  perfected, 
to  the  end  that  each  individual  may  be  prepared  to  act  well  his  part 
in  the  grand  drama  of  human  life. 

Now,  the  question  is,  what  kind  of  men  does  society,  does  our 
country,  does  the  world  most  need  ?  This  is  the  great  question  of  the 
age;  and  upon  its  proper  solution  depend  not  only  the  wel£vs 
and  progress  of  society,  but  its  very  existence  also. 

Since  human  society  is  made  up  of  rational  beings,  if  it  has  wants, 
those  wants  must  have  their  origin  in  the  necessities  of  the  individuals 
that  compose  it.  But  the  necessities  of  individuals  may  all  be 
summed  up  in  the  means  that  are  required  for  the  proper  devel- 
opment and  expansion  of  their  manifold  and  undying  faculties.  Hie 
more  perfect  and  the  more  widely  diffused  these  means,  therefore^  ^ 
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moM  pcfrfeet  the  %o6ety  and  the  less  its  wants.  It  hence  follows  that 
the  great,  unceasing,  relentless  want  of  society  is,  that  of  cultivated, 
refined,  and  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term,  educated  men ;  not  the 
learned  faWy  but  the  educated  many.  This  want  properly  met,  sub- 
ordinate ones  will  gradually  disappear;  and  the  innumerable  forms  of 
vice  and  crime,  of  injustice  and  wrong,  with  their  endless  train  of 
nameless  woes,  will  be  supplanted  by  the  benignant  reign  of  nrtne 
and  intelligence,  and  the  consequent  blessings  of  individual  and  social 
order  and  happiness. 

''So  shall  licentiousness  aod  black  resolve 
Be  rooted  out,  and  virtuous  habits  take 
Their  place ;  and  genuine  piety  doecend, 
Like  an  inheritance,  from  age  to  age  " 

It  is  evident,  that  for  the  rearing  of  such  individuals,  and  for  the 
production  of  such  results  as  these,  it  is  idle  to  rely  upon  divided,  and 
one-sided,  and  partial  efforts.  As  the  greatest  want  of  human  society 
is  man  himself, — man^  **  broad-shouldered,  symmetrical,  swift"  mm^ 
purified,  ennobled,  exalted — man^  trained,  individualized,  educated,-— 
80  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  means  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
end  must  be  commensurate  with  the  lengths,  breadths,  depths  and 
urgency  of  the  want  which  is  to  be  supplied.  Such  a  work  needi| 
nay,  mu$t  have,  to  succeed,  the  unflagging  interest,  the  untiring  zealf 
the  undivided  influence,  the  cordial  sympathy,  the  earnest  cooperation 
of  every  citizen,  irrespective  of  party,  sect,  or  creed.  In  the  solution 
of  this  complicated  problem,  the  family,  the  school  in  all  its  gradations 
and  ramifications,  the  parent,  the  teacher  in  all  his  varied  relatiooii 
the  patriot,  the  philanthropist,  the  christian,  each  and  all  have  mA^ 
emn  duties  to  perform  in  virtue  of  a  common  existence,  common 
interests,  and  a  common  destiny. 

The  development  of  the  mind,  body,  and  all  the  parts  of  human 
life,  must,  to  be  real,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  progressive  and 
slow.  Beginning  with  the  first  dawn  of  being,  the  work  must  ad- 
vance by  toilsome,  gradual  steps,  through  the  successive  perioda 
of  in&ncy,  childhood  and  youth,  up  to  the  maturity  and  vigor  of 
symmetrical  manhood.  So  far  as  Mature  is  left  to  carry  on  the 
processes  of  tuition,  she  faithfully  observes  her  own  well  defined  and 
benignant  laws.  It  is  only  man  in  his  blindness  and  ignorance  that 
errs,  and  mars  the  exquisite  handiwork  committed  to  his  charge. 
The  great  problem  then,  in  the  education  of  the  present  day,  is  to 
observe,  to  learn  and  to  apply  those  wholesome  lessons  which  nature 
is  ever  ready  to  impart  for  our  guidance  and  direction,  in  the  woxk 
betbie  na. 
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The  fint  Imboiis  of  infimcy  and  earlj  childhood  «ra  tai^t  in  the 
school  of  home  with  its  clusterings  affections,  its  deep-toned  eympn- 
thies,  and  its  winning  smiles.  It  is  here  that  the  foundations  of  the 
fiitiire  character  are  begun.  It  is  here  that  for  good  or  evil  the  yooi^ 
mind  receives  its  first  impressions.  Are  these  foundations  laid  in 
intelligence  and  grounded  in  love  ?  Are  these  early  impressions  all 
fiuthful  transcripts  from  pure  and  pious  hearts  ?  K  so,  there  is  more 
than  a  presumption,  there  is  almost  a  certainty,  that  the  race  thna 
commenced  will  be  one  of  virtuous  youth,  of  honorable,  nsefiil  man- 
hood, and  of  tranquil  old  age.  If  otherwise,  there  is  more  than  a 
prophecy  of  a  weary,  wasted  life,  and  an  ignoble  end. 

From  the  home  circle,  passing  to  the  pupilage  of  the  primaiy 
school,  the  child  is  subjected  to  the  more  direct  appliances  of  the 
educational  process.  It  is  here,  and  at  this  tender  age,  that  the  potent 
influence  of  the  professional  teacher  is  first  brought  to  bear  upon  his 
impressible  nature.  If  perchance,  the  home  training  has  been,  and 
still  is,  wise  and  judicious,  the  task  of  the  teacher  becomes  compara- 
tively easy  and  his  burden  light;  for  he  has  but  to  cooperate  with 
the  parent  in  the  continuation  of  a  work  already  begun.  Bat  i( 
as  in  a  majority  of  cases,  the  education  of  the  fireside  has  been  a  work 
of  perversion  and  misdirection,  if  only  a  superfidal  foundation  has 
been  laid,  if  habits  of  disobedience  and  disorder  prevail,  if  there  be 
an  absence  of  parental  sympathy,  cooperation  and  support,  his  por- 
tion becomes  one  of  almost  overwhelming  anxiety  and  insurmounta- 
ble difficulty.  It  is  at  this  stage,  and  surrounded  by  these  common — 
alas !  too  common — circumstances,  that  he  is  called  upon  to 
all  the  skill  and  all  those  high  attributes  which  his  nature 
command,  for  the  promotion  of  the  work  committed  to  his  charge. 

Even  under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  the  merely  inteUectnal 
training  of  the  young  is  a  task  of  exceeding  complexity.  To  eom« 
prehend  the  capacities,  the  peculiarities,  the  attainments,  the  wants  of 
individual  minds;  to  bring  them  under  a  proper  classification;  so 
to  adjust  the  processes  of  tuition  as  to  arouse  their  latent  energies  into 
vigorous  action ;  to  awaken  a  desire  for  advancement  in  the  paths  of 
knowledge ;  to  stimulate  each  and  all  to  manly  exertion  and  a  heroie 
self-reliance,  is  an  undertaking  of  no  ordinary  magnitude.  But  when, 
superadded  to  this,  the  teacher  is  called  upon  to  guide  the  devdop- 
ment  of  those  still  higher  attributes  of  our  nature,  to  impress  upon 
the  young  those  lessons  of  morality  and  christian  virtue,  those  inSm 
which  they  owe  to  themselves,  to  their  fellow  creatures,  and  to  th«i 
Creator;  when  he  passes  a  step  further  and  assumes  to  train  Ui 
charge  to  the  praeHee  of  these  duties,  he  undertakes  a  work  whieh,  bk 
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magaHnde  and  importance,  is  oommensnrate  with  the  imperiflhablt 

luitim  and  tha  prioelen  worth  of  the  material  upon  whidi  his  foroea 

are  expended. 

It  ia  thus  that  we  are  to  look  to  the  joint  partnership  of  the  fiuniljr 

and  the  primary  school  for  the  origin  and  earlj  development  of  that 
perfect  atatnre  of  manhood  which  the  world  so  much  needs,  and 
whi^  will  surelj  yet  rise  up  to  adorn,  to  dignify,  and  to  bless  a 
coming  age.  It  is  to  these,  and  especially  to  the  latter,  that  we 
are  to  look  for  those  peculiarly  complicated  and  philosophical  forma* 
tiTe  processes  that  alone  can  bring  order  out  of  chaos,  give  to 
the  jroothfiil  mind  its  shape  and  direction,  inspire  it  with  an  undyfaq^ 
lore  of  tmUi,  impart  to  it  those  habits  of  patient  application  and  of 
methodical  procedure  so  essential  to  conduct  it  to  definite  and  useM 
ypBultB,  and  implant  the  desire  and  prepare  the  way  for  that  more  ea* 
laurg«d  culture  whidi  successive  schools  of  superior  grade  may  be  so 
*«rell  adapted  to  secure. 

If  th»  great  work  be  not  done  by  these  agencies,  then  it  will  not 
t>e  done  at  all,  and  we  may  as  well  abandon  the  experiment  of  a  conti- 
preheoaave  system  of  universal  education.  It  is  in  vain  that'  we 
endeavor  to  make  up  in  the  high  school  and  the  college  for  the  rad* 
ical  defideaces  of  the  common  school.  As  well  may  we  attempt  to 
purify  the  fountain  by  cleansing  the  stream  that  flows  from  it  The 
fkmctioiia  of  the  primary  school  are  preeminently  formative  and  ftm* 
dsunental ;  and  beyond  this  work  it  can  not,  with  either  propriety  or 
aafe^9  be  allowed  to  go.  To  depart  from  it  is  unmitigated  £ulure  and 
irreparable  injury.  The  task  which  in  the  economy  of  nature  is 
to  it,  is  all  that  the  most  assiduous  care,  the  most  ample 
and  the  most  untiring  devotion  will  enable  it,  under  the  moat 
fisYoraUe  dnmmstances,  to  fulfill.  Its  work  well  done,  that  of  ita 
legitimate  successors  will,  with  comparative  ease,  be  accomplished. 

Beyond  the  primary  schools,  in  a  complete  system  of  education 
adapted  alike  to  the  wants  of  our  varied  natures  and  to  the  necessities 
of  human  society,  there  must  lie  on  the  one  hand,  properiy  organised 
a^iid  conducted,  the  grammar  school,  the  high  school,  and  the  collq;e, 
or  their  equivalents ;  and  on  the  other,  the  **  Real "  and  the  Pofy- 
technic  Schools,  little  known  in  our  own  country,  but  destined  in  the 
future  to  take  their  appropriate  places  in  the  great  scheme  of  public 
instruction. 

These  two  distinct  classes  of  institutions  are  undoubtedly  the 
types  of  two  distinct  forms  of  education,  each  complete  in  itself,  and 
each  adapted,  under  suitable  organization  and  management,  to  meet 
two  distinct  classed  of  wants  in  the  economy  of  society.    These  wants 
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m&j  be  denominated  the  Philological,  or  thoee  which  pertain  to 
language  in  ita  relations  to  thought,  including  grammar,  rhetoric,  criti- 
cism, the  interpretation  of  authors,  history  and  anUquitiea ;  and  the 
^  real,^'  or  those  which  relate  to  objecU  or  things,  and  their  relataona 
to  each  other  and  to  man  himself.  These  classifications  seem  to  be 
entirely  natural,  and  to  some  extent,  the  result  of  that  q^ecial  organi- 
zation and  adaptation,  before  alluded  to  as  existing  in  individuals  of 
the  human  species.  The  institutions  of  the  first  class  named,  following 
out  to  their  legitimate  specialties,  give  rise  to  Schools  of  Law,  Divinity, 
&c;  while  those  of  the  second,  lead  to  Schools  of  Medicine,  Natural 
History,  Mining,  Enfgineering,  Agriculture,  and  others  of  like  character. 

Of  these  two  forms  of  education,  the  first,  for  obvious  reasons,  is  the 
most  ancient  and  the  most  prevalent  But  with  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  modem  science  and  its  application  to  the  manifold  purpoaea 
of  life,  it  can  not  be  doubted  that  the  "•  real"  will  assume  that  position 
in  the  regards  of  mankind  to  which  its  transcendent  importance  enti- 
tles it  And  not  alone  on  account  of  the  merely  utilitarian  tendendea 
of  science  is  it  destined  to  be  more  generally  cultivated  through  the 
instrumentality  of  schools,  but  preeminently,  because  it  unfolds  to 
man  the  creature  an  unfailing  source  of  happiness  and  felicity  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  works  of  the  Creator ;  enabling  him,  throu^  a 
mastery  of  the  laws  of  the  material  universe,  better  to  comprehend 
the  great  plan  of  €k>d  in  creation,  and  leading  him  to  adore  and 
praise  that  All-wise  and  Eternal  Being  who  hath  thus  indeed  mani- 
fested himself  ^*  Philologically"  and  ^  Really,''  in  the  two-fold  sense  oC 
his  word  and  his  works. 

If  the  foregoing  brief  summary  has  been  made  intelligible,  it  wiQ 
readily  be  understood  that  from  the  primary  school  as  a  foundation, 
other  institutions  must  successively  arise  adapted  to  carry  on  to  com- 
pletion the  work  already  begun.  They  should  flow  from  it  aa  natu- 
rally as  the  stream  flows  from  its  source,  widening  and  deepening  with 
each  influx  of  its  tributaries  as  it  moves  majestically  onward  to  the 
sea.  When  we  understand  and  appreciate,  as  we  ought,  the  object 
which  these  successive  institutions  are  designed  to  answer,  we  shall 
give  to  them  such  an  organization  as  will  fit  them  for  the  progressive 
development  of  the  complex  forces  of  our  three-fold  nature.  They 
will  thus  become  but  logical  parts  of  one  consistent  harmonious  whole^ 
each  adapted  to  its  special  functions,  each  laboring /or  and  aspiring  to 
the  same  desirable  and  comprehensive  end. 

From  this  commanding  stand-point,  having  in  fill!  view  the  nature 
of  the  work  which  the  education  of  the  present  day  proposes,  as  well 
aa  the  entire  system  of  means  by  which  this  work  is  intended  to  be 
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aooompliahed,  it »  an  easy  task  to  trace  the  reladon  of  normal  schook 
to  the  s^reat  scheme  of  public  education,  and  to  the  welfiure  and  pro- 
gresa  of  that  society  whose  most  urgent  necessity  is  that  of  eamesli 
enterprising,  active,  working,  intelligent,  moral,  religious  men,  devoted 
to  the  great  interests  of  their  species  and  to  the  fulfillment  of  those 
liigh  destines  which  man  is  placed  here  to  work  out 

It  will  be  easily  seen  that  they  aim  to  strike  a  powerful  and  eftotr 
ive  blow  at  evils  at  once  radical  and  deep,  that  they  seek  to  remove 
difficulties  and  impediments  at  once  serious  and  overwhelming,  which 
beset  man  at  the  very  outset  of  his  disciplinary  and  preparatoij 
career.  Descending  to  those  deep  well-springs  of  individual  and 
social  life,  welfiure,  progress,  and  happiness — the  primary  schools— 
they  labor  to  purify,  elevate,  and  improve.  Recognizing  the  simple 
truth  that  **  it  is  the  master  that  makes  the  school  they  take  tibe 
teacher  by  the  hand,  unfold  to  his  view  the  fearful  and  wonderfid 
sitructure  of  this  complex  physical  being,  teach  him  to  look  in  upon 
the  mysterious  spirit  that  animates  it,  to  understand,  as  far  as  possible 
its  nature  and  capacities,  to  observe  its  manifestations,  to  master  its 
laws,  to  investigate  the  methods  by  which  its  subtle  forces  are  to  be 
clrmwn  out,  train  him  to  their  application,  and  send  him  forth  over  the 
lengths  and  breadths  of  the  land  to  wake  up  the  latent  energies  of  its 
embryo  citizens,  to  infuse  into  the  home  circle  a  higher  appreciation 
of  parental  duty  and  obligation,  and  to  animate  the  public  heart  with 
A  livelier  interest  in  that  great  work  which  should  ever  be  its  chief 
csoncem. 

Hence  it  is  that  normal  schools,  by  the  direct  and  powerful  influ- 
ence which  they  must  inevitably  exert  upon  the  principal  soureet  of 
public  intelligence,  virtue,  and  happiness,  will  serve  to  invigorate  and 
Intensify  the  entire  social  organization.    If  conducted  in  accordanoe 
^ith  their  true  intent  and  spirit,  if  conducted  as  they  may  and  shauU 
le,  they  will  do  more  in  the  course  of  years  for  primary  educatioOi 
for  the  education  of  the  fireside  and  the.  common  school,  and  hence 
ioT  the  real  welfare  of  society,  than  all  other  agencies  combined.    For 
who  does  not  know  that  the  moral  and  intellectual  renovation  of  entire 
neighborhoods  is  often  effected  by  the  almost  silent,  yet  potent  inflnr 
ence  of  a  good  school  and  a  faithful,  intelligent,  skillful  and  conscien- 
tious teacher  of  youth  ?    The  heart  of  the  true  parent  is  said  to  be 
bound  up  in  his  child ;  and  if  the  teacher  can  mould  that  child — like 
clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter — to  his  will,  by  what  a  natural  and 
easy  transition  may  he  not  work  upon  the  parent  too  ?  leading  him 
to  a  knowledge  and  practice  of  the  duties  which  he  owes  to  those 
who  are  dear  to  him  as  the  *' apple  of  his  eye,"  and  to  his  brethren  of 
a  common  heritage. 
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But  normal  Bchools,  by  yirtue  of  their  difiiision  of  ihe  great  prm- 
dpies  of  education,  and  the  improved  and  philosophical  methoda  of 
training  based  thereon,  by  the  desire  and  ability  for  farther  adTanee- 
ment  which  they  impart  through  their  pupils  to  the  young,  by  the 
habits  of  manly  self-reliance  which  they  instill,  and  by  the  almost  in- 
credible abridgment  of  labor  and  of  time  which  they  secure,  are  des- 
tined to  play  an  important  part  in  that  modification  and  regeneration 
of  all  those  institutions  growing  out  of  the  primary  schools,  which 
are  certain  gradually  to  take  place.  These  institutions  will  be  forced 
to  reorganize  on  a  more  comprehensive  and  philosophical  basis.  They 
will  be  obliged  more  fully  to  recognize  the  great  truth,  that  the  oflSoe 
of  the  school,  of  whatever  grade,  is  not,  and  can  not  be,  to  make  pro- 
found scholars,  but  rather  to  train  the  powers  of  the  student;  to  arm  him 
with  the  means  and  methods,  by  the  proper  and  diligent  use  of  which 
he  may  himself  become  learned,  and  wise,  and  good ;  to  teach  him 
the  uses  of  knowledge ;  to  qualify  him  for  its  judicious  application ; 
to  impress  upon  him  the  dignity  and  duty  of  labor :  and  thus  to 
qualify  him  for  whatever  position  on  the  busy  stage  of  life  a  benefi- 
cent God  may  assign  him. 

We  need  not  mistake  the  signs  of  the  times ;  we  need  not  close  our 
eyes  and  ears  to  the  teachiugs  of  experience.  What  has  been  done, 
and  is  doing  on  another  theatre,  can  be  done  and  will  be  done  in  our 
own  land.  While  this  grand  idea  of  education  has  attained  on  a  less 
congenial  soil  a  degree  of  development  hitherto  unequaled  and  un- 
known, how  can  we  doubt  that,  fostered  by  the  genius  of  a  people  and 
a  government,  whose  hopes  and  whose  sltfety  are  based  upon  its  Inti- 
mate results,  it  is  destined  here,  to  its  noblest,  fullest,  most  unlimited 
expansion.  In  those  countries  where  education  is  the  most  complete 
and  the  most  universal,  normal  schools  are  the  most  numerous  and 
the  most  nearly  perfect;  and  they  have  been  the  all -potent  agency, 
by  means  of  which,  this  completeness  and  universality  have  been 
reached.  They  have  accomplished  this  work  by  regenerating  and  vivi- 
fying the  primary  schools,  impelling  them  to  lay  a  broad  and  deep 
foundation,  as  well  as  creating  an  unconquerable  desire  in  the  youth- 
ful mind  for  higher  attainments,  by  a  rigorous  mastery  of  elementary 
principles,  and  a  judicious  application  of  the  same  at  every  stage  of 
its  progress.  Discarding  the  dogmatic  modes  of  teaching  which  com- 
pel the  pupil  to  take  on  trust  the  unqualified  dicta  of  the  master,  and 
which  are  alike  destructive  of  intellectual  fi^edom  and  rational  pro- 
gress, they  aim  to  develop  and  to  disseminate  those  means  and  methods 
of  tuition  which  result  from  an  intelligent  perception  and  application 
of  those  laws  which  God'  has  imposed  upon  the  human  fiicultiea. 
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And  wliile  laboring  for  the  improTement  of  the  intellectual,  they 
&tnve  also  to  dimw  out  the  moral  powers  and  to  inculcate  those  kindlyi 
oourteooa,  and  fraternal  sentiments  which  should  regulate  the  inter* 
ooorae  o€  mankind  in  the  routine  of  social  life.  Passing  even  furthw 
stilly  they  hftve  been  made  the  instruments  for  infusing  into  the  entire 
teztnfe  oi  the  teacher's  life,  enabling  him  thus  to  inculcate  it  in  turn 
upon  the  hearts  of  the  ftitnre  citizens,  a  spirit  of  contentment  with 
nrhalever  lot  in  the  <»der  of  Providence  maj  be  assigned  him,  and  a 
fkuthlol  discharge  of  the  duties,  however  humble,  which  that  loi 


If  we  do  not  under  our  own  genial  skies  mould  them  to  the  aooom!* 
pliahmeiit  of  aU,  and  more  than  all,  of  the  high  purposes  which  hawe 
been  indicated,  it  will  not  be  because  of  their  exotic  origin,  or  of  their 
inherent  incompatibilitj  with  our  peculiar  needs,  or  of  their  lack  of  a 
clirect  and  powerful  relation  to  our  most  vital  interests,  either  as  iodi** 
widoala  or  as  a  people,  but  rather  because  of  our  blind  ignorance  of 
tlieir  tme  nature,  distinctive  objects,  and  priceless  value,  or  to  a  per* 
verse  determination  to  close  our  ejes  to  the  light  alike  of  immntaUe 
truth  and  of  enlightened  experience. 

He  who  in  this  country  sits  down  deliberately  to  calculate  the  cost 
of  ita  teachers,  at  the  same  time  puts  a  price  upon  the  privileges  an4 
the  blessings  which  under  the  benignant  sway  of  its  government,  he 
is  permitted  to  enjoy.  And  on  the  other  hand  he  who  would  ev^ 
approximate  to  the  value  of  our  true,  intelligent,  and  faithful  teachers 
ixrast,  as  a  preliminary  step,  absolutely  determine  the  value  of  these 
Same  privileges  and  blessings.  And  again,  he  who  feels  that  under 
the  operation  of  this  principle  of  self-government,  he  has  a  super- 
abundance of  the  good  gifts  which  it  imparts,  will  find  that  the  most 
J>hiloaophical  mode  of  removing  these  incumbrances  is  to  offer  a  pre- 
xiaioni  fbr  incompetent  and  inefficient  schoolmasters,  and  send  them 
abroad  to  stultify  and  pervert  the  juvenile  mind  of  the  communi^. 

Bat  if  there  be  any  who  feel  deeply  sensible  that  an  abnormal 
al>ridgment  of  their  rights  and  privileges  has  already  occurred ;  if 
tihere  be  any  who  have  a  remote  suspicion  that  justice  is  a  costly  com- 
Hiodity,  and  difficult  to  secure,  at  any  price,  that  virtue  and  truth  aie 
lield  at  a  ruinous  rate  of  discount,  that  portentous  signs  of  anarchy 
and  disorder  are  distinctly  visible,  that  pauperism,  idiocy,  insanity, 
vice,  and  crime,  already  stalk  abroad  over  the  land  in  frightful  pro- 
cession, that  our  houses  of  correction  and  our  penitentiaries  are  unduly 
patronised,  that  the  demons  of  corruption,  avarice,  and  misrule,  like 
80  many  vampires,  are  extracting  the  life  blood  of  the  body  politic, — 
if  any  have  come  to  a  realizing  sense  of  these  startling  facts,  they  are 
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in  some  measure  prepared  to  appreciate  the  value  and  importaoee  to 
the  republican  commonwealth  of  a  band  of  whole-souled,  well-trained, 
and  devoted  teachers  of  youth.  If  passing  a  step  further,  thej  an 
penetrated  bj  an  intense  desire  to  see  these  evils  eradicated — wA 
covered — and  if  thej  in  honesty  and  sincerity,  seek  for  the  most  effect* 
ive  means  for  their  removal,  they  have  but  to  exercise  that  ordinal} 
common  sense  so  highly  commendable  in  every  other  pursuit,  to  per 
ceive,  and  to  know,  that  these  same  humble  teachers,  imbued  with  thi 
humanitarian  spirit,  filled  with  a  sense  of  the  magnitude  of  their  mis- 
sion, specially  drilled  and  prepared  for  their  special  work,  and  fuU  <A 
energy  and  zeal  for  its  accomplishment, — that  these  offer  the  surest 
the  only  practical  mode  for  the  solution  of  so  great  and  so  important 
a  problem. 

The  Prussians  say  that,  '^  whatever  you  would  have  appear  in  th< 
life  of  a  nation,  you  must  put  into  its  schools."  But  they  may  witi 
equal  truth,  go  sUll  further,  and  affirm  that  whatever  you  would  pal 
into  its  schools,  you  must  put  iuto  its  teachers,  and  whatever  you  woulc 
put  into  its  teachers,  you  must  first  put  into  its  normal  schools.  Nc 
combination  of  words  could  be  made  more  forcibly  to  express  th< 
direct  and  intimate  relation  of  the  normal  school,  not  only  to  the  peo 
pie,  but  to  the  government  itself.  In  determining  the  future  of  theM 
institutions,  therefore,  their  numbers,  their  influence,  in  moulding  th< 
moral,  intellectual,  social,  and  political  character  of  our  people,  w< 
may  say  with  impressive  distinctness,  that  we  likewise  determine  th( 
future  of  our  government,  as  founded  upon  the  principle  of  populai 
virtue  and  intelligence. 

Wherefore,  does  it  not  become  our  government  and  eYery  subject 
of  that  government  by  every  means  in  its  and  his  power  to  multiply 
build  up,  and  perfect  that  instrumentality  by  which  more  than  by  anj 
other,  the  blessings  of  liberty  are  to  be  preserved,  perpetuated,  anc 
increased,  through  all  coming  time  ? 

In  Europe,  these  institutions  have  been,  according  to  our  ideas,  per 
verted  to  the  strengthening,  preservation,  and  perpetuation  of  arbitrary 
power.  But  how  much  more  may  they  become  the  means  in  th< 
hands  of  freemen  for  the  propagation  of  the  great  doctrine  of  equa 
rights,  and  of  the  inviolability  of  our  immortal  natures,  as  well  as  £k 
cementing  those  ties  of  unity  and  of  brotherhood  so  conductive  to  th< 
welfare,  progress  and  happiness  of  a  free  people. 

The  great  length  of  this  paper,  will  not  permit  a  more  extendec 
development  of  the  train  of  thought  here  initiated,  we  will  therefiw 
conclude  it  by  the  enunciation  of  a  few  concise,  yet  self-evident  pro 
positions  which  must  commend  themselves  to  the  assent  and  approba 
tion  of  every  honest  and  intelligent  mind. 
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1.  A  free  government  is,  and  ever  must  be  based  upon  the  funda- 
mental idea  of  virtue  and  intelligence/ universally  diffused  among  the 
people. 

2.  This  virtue  and  intelligence  can  be  adequately  secured  only  by 
-rnn^^nu  of  the  thorough  mental  and  moral  training  afforded  by  a  gen- 
end  system  of  effectively  administered  schools. 

3.  These  schools  depend  for  their  value  and  efficiency  upon  a  per- 
petual supply  of  well  trained  and  properly  qualified  teachers. 

4.  All  experience,  no  less  than  the  dictates  of  common  sense,  has 
demonstrated  that  an  adequate  supply  of  competent  teachers,  fitted 
£or  the  high  duty  of  rearing  a  nation  of  intelligent  freemen,  can  be 
secured  only  through  the  instrumentality  of  normal  schools  compre- 
liending  their  great  and  distinctive  mission,  and  organized  and  con- 
ducted with  direct  reference  to  the  fulfillment  of  that  mission. 

5.  Whence  it  follows  that  when  these  self-evident  truths  come  to 
"be  fully  understood  and  acknowledged,  normal  schools  will  become 
co-extensive  with  the  wants  of  the  people,  and  co-equal  with  the 
power,  the  dignity,  and  the  importance  of  the  government  itself. 

Wherefore  let  these  impressive  truths  sink  deep  into  the  hearts  of 
all  who  cherish  the  priceless  blessings  of  good  government  and  of 
■odal  order.  Let  them  be  pondered  by  those  upon  whom  is  imposed 
the  responsibility  of  conducting  the  normal  ^*  experiment,"  that  it  be 
^o  conducted  as  to  vindicate  that  perfection  of  common  sense  upon 
ivhich  these  institutions  repose.  Let  them  be  weighed  by  the  great 
mass  of  our  ^  Popular  Sovereigns,"  and  by  their  servant,  the  govern- 
ment, whose  first  duty  it  is  to  foster,  encourage,  perpetuate  and  sup- 
port Let  them  not  only  sink  deep  into  the  heart,  let  them  not  only 
l>e  pondered  and  weighed,  but  let  them  spring  up  and  bring  forth 
prolific  fruits  to  the  enduring  welfare  and  glory  of  our  country,  and 
the  happiness  of  our  race. 
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PRUIOXPAL  OT  M'OILL  OOLLBai,  MOMTBBAI* 

(btneCt  from  the  Introdnetorj  Lecture  of  the  Popular  eoorM  of  the  Natmal 

Bocietj  of  Montreal,  Winter  of  1866-7.) 


This  Society  wisely  regards  as  one  of  its  ftiDctionB,  the  caltsralioi 
tsnong  its  members  and  the  pablic  in  general,  of  a  taste  for  th< 
useful  and  ennobling  pursuits  to  which  it  is  devoted.     Viewing  thii 
as  the  principal  object  of  the  popular  course,  the  introductory  lectur^^3 
df  which  I  have  the  honor  of  delivering,  I  have  determined,  inst 
of  selecting  any  special  scientific  subject,  to  lay  before  you  a  few  gen- 
eral thoughts  on  the  importance  of  Natural  History,  as  a  branch 
education ;  understanding  by  that  term  the  training  of  our  mentaY 
pbwers,  of  our  aesthetic  sentiments,  and  our  moral  faculties ;  and  iHtam^ 
itot  only  in  our  Schools  and  higher  Institutions  of  learning,  but  in. 
<lnr  self-cultivation  throughout  life. 

'    Man  and  the  nature  that  surrounds  him,  are  products  of  the  samo 
ihnigbty,  all-pervading  mind.     Hence    man   finds   natural   things 
idsipted  to  his  wants  and  powers,  and  can  perceive  in  them  a  likenes» 
to  the  results  at  which  his  own  taste  and  reason  arrive — finding  thus 
fiied  law,  progressive  movement,  beauty,  adaptation,  and  order,  in. 
niitui'e,  similar  to  those  which  exist  in  his  own  works,  but  of  a  higher 
tyt>e.    Man's  soul  is  thus  the  link  between  the  spiritual  Creator  an^ 
the  material  creation;  and  this  appears  to  be  the  real  central  tnitb. 
of  all  those  dark  though  exciting  controversies,  on  the  relations  of  tho 
subjective  and  the  objective  in  man  and  nature,  which  have  bewil- 
dered   the    minds    of   those    who,    leaving    the    firm   ground  oT 
revealed  religion  and  inductive  science,  have  wandered  into  the  mist» 
and  darkness  which  shroud  from  our  gaze  the  precise  junction  of 
the  spiritual  and  the  material.    The  middle  path  that  leads  between 
the  opposite  errors  of  transcendentalists  and  materialists,  is  the  old 
Cuniliar  truth  of  our  infancy,  that  man  was  made  in  the  image  of 
that  God  who  made  all  things  and  pronounced  them  good. 

Thus  constituted,  man  must  sympathize  with  nature,  must  obs^ve 
its  objects,  must  reason  on  them ;  and  nature  must  react  on  man, 
strengthening  and  stimulating  the  faculties  that  act  on  it,  and  more 
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or  Ifiss  deepening  on  kis  mind  the  impreae  of  that  of  the  Oreetor  el 
both.  It  is  prineipallj  to  this  last  aspect  of  the  soljeet,  the  reaotioii 
of  nature  on  ounelyes,  that  I  wish  to  direct  your  attention. 

In  this  respect  then,  the  study  of  nature  presents  itself  in  the  fiat 
place,  as  a  means  of  training  the  observing  powers.  This  is  an  offiss 
atrictly  educational,  and  strictly  elementary.  Observation  of  exter* 
lud  things  begins  in  earliest  infancy,  and  is  essential  to  the  happineas, 
the  utilities,  and  even  the  safety  of  after  life.  It  has  been  apparently 
a  subject  of  doubt  with  modem  educators,  whether  in  this  directicA 
we  require  any  training  whatever.  This  hat  at  least  been  strangely  n^ 
lected  in  schools  and  colleges.  We  have  been  content  to  know  thai 
the  savage  can  teach  his  children  without  any  school  or  college,  to 
detect  and  distinguish  with  the  nicest  discrimination,  the  minutest 
traces  of  men  and  animals ; '  while  civilised  men  highly  cultivated  in 
other  respects,  are  often  deficient  in  such  powers  to  the  last  d^ree. 

To  what  extent  are  such  powers  actually  defident  in  the  generality 
of  educated  men  ?  to  what  extent  are  they  desirable  in  civilized  life  f 
to  what  extent  can  they  be  cultivated?  In  attempting  to  answer 
such  questions,  it  is  but  fair  to  admit  that,  in  many  handicraft  trades, 
mxkd  in  the  prosecution  of  the  fine  arts,  the  observing  powers  are  ex* 
tenairely  cultivated  in  persons  of  very  different  degrees  of  education* 
On  the  other  hand,  it  can  not  be  denied  that  men  of  the  highest  edu- 
cation are  often  remarkably  unobservant;  sometimes  peculiarly  so^ 
ixnomuoh  that  their  absent-mindedness,  as  it  is  called,  has  become  pro- 
werbial ;  while  the  mass  of  men,  apart  from  the  special  points  to  which 
bosineas  directs  their  attention,  have  little  useful  perception  of  out* 
^vrard  things,  in  comparison  with  that  which  they  might  attain.  The 
iscoouBtB  oi  natural  objects  and  scenes  given  by  popular  writers,  and 
in  conversation ;  and  the  extraordinary  diversity  of  the  evidence  respect- 
ing matters  of  feet  in  our  courts  of  law,  sufficiently  show  the  prevail* 
ing  deficiency  in  accurate  observation.  It  is  deserving  of  note,  also, 
tJiat  this  deficiency  is  often  only  aggravated  by  the  superior  develop* 
Haent  of  the  reflective  and  imaginative  powers ;  because  in  this  case 
^he  observer  is  induced  to  substitute  his  own  fancies  and  speculations 
for  matters  of  feet  Much  of  the  want  of  originality,  and  distortion  of 
natural  truth,  which  we  lament  in  our  literature,  as  compared  with  that 
o€  earlier  and  simpler  states  of  society,  proceeds  from  the  same  cause. 

That  the  removal  of  these  defects  is  desirable,  I  think  no  judicious 

^ncator  will  doubt    They  are  in  part  remedied  by  the  object  lessons 

in  our  primary  schools,  by  the  drawing,  the  music,  the  natural  history 

of  our  more  advanced  schools;  by  the  natural  science  of  our  colleges; 

and  under  these  influences  we  may  hope  that  among  the  educated 
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nen  now  leaving  <mr  institatbns  of  learning,  we  shall  have  more 
independent  obaeiration  and  originality,  and  leas  pedantry  and  al>- 
lenoe  of  mind,  than  in  those  of  fonner  times.  That  these  results 
may  be  fhlly  atUuned,  the  study  of  nature  must  hare  a  due  place  in 
education,  and  this  it  can  attain  only  by  engaging,  as  &r  as  may  be, 
the  most  gifted  original  investigators,  to  train  the  minds  of  others. 
Huch  of  the  teaching  of  natural  history  by  object  lessons  and  popu- 
lar text-books,  is  too  inaccurate  aud  superficial,  and  too  deficient  in 
enlargement  of  view,  to  be  really  useful.  In  our  colleges  and  sden- 
tifio  institutions,  nature  should  be  illustrated  by  the  best  possible  col- 
lections of  typical  forms,  explained  and  examined  under  the  guidance 
of  the  best  scientific  skill.  In  the  training  of  the  teachers  of  the  ele- 
mentary schools,  similar  influences  should  be  employed ;  thatthrongh 
ihem  a  higher  kind  of  training  of  the  senses  and  perceptive  Acuities 
may  be  given  to  those  who  do  not  receive  the  benefit  of  a  collegiate 
education.  In  this  way  alone,  will  it  be  possible  to  send  forth  men 
and  women  trained  to  the  right  use  of  their  senses,  as  well  as  of  their 
reflective  powers. 

I  have  already  suggested  the  connection  between  defective  training  of 
the  observing  powers  and  want  of  originality  in  literature,  and  want 
of  accurate  and  truthful  description  in  ordinary  conversation  and  in 
public  testimony.  I  may  add  that  this  same  deficiency  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  prevalence  of  many  of  the  errors  that  spread  like 
epidemics  through  society.  No  one  who  has  witnessed  the  ready 
fiiith  in  the  feats  of  table-turners,  accorded  even  by  cultivated  assem- 
blages, and  the  evident  want  of  perception  in  such  cases  of  the  real 
agencies  producing  the  results  observed,  need  doubt  that  cultivation 
of  the  reflective  and  imaginative  faculties,  without  that  of  the  observ- 
ing powers,  may  leave  us  exposed  to  the  most  dangerous  consequ^- 
oes.  In  no  way  can  society  be  more  efifectually  delivered  from  such 
delusions  than  by  cultivating  aright  our  powers  of  observation  by  the 
study  of  nature. 

Nature  also  affords  a  large  scope  for  the  training  of  our  thinking 
powers,  whether  those  which  are  concerned  in  abstraction  and  analy- 
ris,  or  the  comparison  of  hcts  and  objects,  or  those  which  relate  to 
the  investigation  of  cause  and  effect  The  careful  comparing  of  ob- 
jects, and  the  estimation  of  the  amount  and  value  of  their  differences, 
required  in  the  determination  anddassification  of  species  in  natural  his- 
tory ;  the  separation  of  qualities  common  to  many  spedes  form  those 
peculiar  to  one ;  the  distinction  between  structures  properly  homdo- 
gous  and  those  which  are  merely  analogous,  the  tracing  of  the  fiino- 
tions  and  uses  of  structures ;  the  application  of  modem  causes  to  the 
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oplanatioii  of  the  ancient  phenomena  of  the  earth's  cnist,  and  manj 
other  operations  required  in  the  study  of  nature,  not  only  cultivate 
liahitB  of  obsenration,  but  the  reasoning  powers,  in  directions  not 
80  much  within  the  scope  of  other  brandies  of  education.  Such 
investigations  have  also  a  powerful  influence  in  cultivating  the  love  of 
truth,  and  those  mental  habits  which  lead  to  acuteness  and  earnest- 
ness in  working  out  the  many  contingent  problems  of  ordinary  life, 
which  lie  heyond  the  domain  of  the  exact  sciences.  On  this  account 
the  study  of  nature  does  not  tend  to  alienate  the  mind  from  the  ordi- 
nary business  of  life.  This  is  well  exemplified  in  the  works  of  mod- 
em scientific  travelers.  Such  men  as  Humboldt,  Lyell  and  Darwin, 
even  when  they  digress  from  their  own  immediate  field  of  study,  and 
enter  on  social  habits  and  questions,  give  us  representations  more 
truthful,  and  reasonings  more  profound  than  those  of  ordinary  travel- 
efs,  because  they  carry  to  these  things  the  mental  habits  which  they 
have  cultivated  in  their  own  proper  department. 

Natural  History  also  claims  a  high  position  in  education,  in  con- 
nection with  the  cultivation  of  taste — that  appreciation  of  the  truly 
grand  and  beautiful  which  opens  up  so  many  avenues  of  innocent 
pleasure,  and  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  right  exercise  of 
our  higher  moral  sentiments.  A  very  high  authority  informs  us,  that 
tiie  kingly  state  of  the  most  sumptuous  of  Eastern  monarchs,  was 
inferior  to  that  of  the  lily  of  the  field ;  and  we  but  announce  a  prin- 
ciple whose  germ  is  hidden  in  that  beautiful  illustration,  in  saying 
that  nature  transcends  art,  not  only  in  its  grandeur,  its  varied  contri- 
vsnce,  and  self-sustaining  power,  but  also  in  the  beauty  of  its  objects 
considered  with  reference  to  our  aesthetic  powers  and  preferences. 

The  world  has  worshipped  art  too  much,  reverenced  nature  too  little. 
The  savage  displays  the  lowest  taste  when  he  admires  the  rude  figures 
which  he  paints  on  his  face  or  his  garments,  more  than  the  glorious 
painting  that  adorns  nature :  yet  even  be  acknowledges  the  preemi- 
nent excellence  of  nature,  by  imitating  her  forms  and  colors,  and  by 
adapting  her  painted  plumes  and  flowers  to  his  own  use.  There  is  a 
wide  interval,  including  many  gradations,  between  this  low  position, 
sod  that  of  the  cultivated  amateur  or  artist.  The  art  of  the  latter 
makes  a  nearer  approach  to  the  truly  beautiful,  inasmuch  as  it  more 
socurately  represents  the  geometric  and  organic  forms,  and  the  color- 
iDg  of  nature ;  and  inasmuch  as  it  devises  ideal  combinations  not 
found  in  the  actual  world ;  which  ideal  combinations,  however,  are 
beautiful  or  monstrous,  just  as  they  realize  or  violate  the  harmonies 
of  nature. 

I  do  not  wish  here  so  to  depreciate  art,  as  to  raise  the  question — ^why 
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ahonid  ther» be  audi  a  thing  as  fine  art?  Why  we  abould 
to  imitate  that  which  we  can  not  equal,  and  which  yet  every  whm 
surrounda  us?  The  neoeesitieB  of  man's  fallen  nature-^-his  deawe  li 
perpetuate  the  perishing  forms  dear  to  him — ^his  own  cono^rtioB 
of  the  beautiful,  and  his  longing  to  realize  them — ^his  ambitioQ 
wish  to  create  soooething  that  may  give  him  an  undying  refii 
tation — ^his  idolatrous  desire  to  embody  in  material  form,  somelhiB| 
that  he  or  others  may  reverence  or  worship ;  these  and  such  reiMS 
are  sufficient  to  account  for  art  aspirations,  as  constant  products  of  on 
mental  constitution.  Let  us  accord  to  art  the  admirati<m  which  i 
deserves,  but  let  us  not  fidget  that  nature  is  the  hi^iest  art — th§  m 
which  embraces  in  itself  all  else  that  truly  deserves  the  name. 

One  essential  difference  between  imitative  art  and  nature,  in  reAi 
ence  to  our  present  subject,  is  that  the  former  is  wholly  superfieial 
while  the  latter  has  an  inner  life  and  finer  structure,  correspondiBg  li 
its  outward  form.  The  painter's  bouquet  of  flowers,  may  charm  « 
with  its  fine  combination  of  forms  and  colors,  and  with  the  though 
and  taste  that  speak  in  every  hue  and  tint ;  but  examine  it  doael; 
and  it  becomes  merely  a  mass  of  patches  of  colors,  in  which  the  pait 
of  the  actual  flowers  are  but  rudely  shadowed  forth.  The  natna 
flower,  on  the  other  hand,  yields  to  the  closest  examination,  only  mi 
structures  and  more  delicate  beauties  not  perceived  at  the  first  g^aoee 
and  even  under  the  microscope,  we  find  it  pregnant  with  new  won 
ders,  so  that  if  we  represent  separately  all  its  various  parts  and  intar 
nal  structures,  we  have  a  series  of  pictures,  each  full  of  beauty  tm 
interest,  and  the  whole  showing  us  that  the  painter's  genius  ha 
availed  only  to  depict  that  outer  layer  of  charma  which  liea  at  tti 
very  sur&ce :  and  then  in  the  actual  flower,  we  have  all  those  diaagei 
of  beauty  that  march  in  procession  from  the  unfolding  bud  to  tti 
ripening  fruit  Truly  may  the  lily  of  the  field  laugh  to  scorn  ^ 
efforts  of  human  art 

In  like  manner  the  Apollo  of  the  Sculptor  may  represent,  not  oal] 
years  of  study  and  laborious  days  of  delicate  chiseling,  but  ako  i 
beau-ideal  of  manly  symmetry  and  grace,  such  as  we  can  seldom  §m 
approached  in  the  real  world ;  but  take  for  comparison,  the  liviaig 
well-developed  human  form,  and  you  have  an  object  infinitely  man 
full  of  beauty.  Every  motion  of  such  a  form  is  a  new  statue,  b  i 
few  minutes  it  gives  you  a  whole  gallery  of  varied  attitudes,  and  thai 
within,  you  have  the  wondrous  mechanism  of  bones  and  m 
which,  if  not  individually  beautiful,  become  so  to  our  inner 
vision,  when  we  consider  their  adaptation  to  this  infini^  of 
ful  form  and  motion.    The  frame  contrived  to  enshrine  the  «MMffi^ 
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mind  of  man,  is  the  chief  of  the  works  of  Qod  known  to  us,  and  is 
iiot  the  less  beautiful,  that  in  our  present  fallen  state,  oonsideratioiiSi 
l)oth  moral  and  phjj^ical,  require  Uiat  the  nakedness  which  was  Hs 
primeval  glory  and  distinction,  should  be  covered  from  our  sight  It  is 
a  high  ambition  that  fires  the  sculptor  with  the  hope,  that  he  shall  be 
able  to  embody  even  one  of  those  attitudes  that  speak  the  emotions 
«f  the  soul  within.  Yet  after  he  has  exhausted  all  his  art,  how  cold, 
liow  dead,  how  intensely  wearisome  and  monotonous,  when  compared 
^with  the  living  form,  is  the  changeless  beauty  of  the  statue. 

The  littleness  of  art  is  equally  apparent  when  it  attempts  to  rival 
the  grandeur  of  nature.  Her  towers  and  spires  have  less  effect  than 
those  rocky  pinnacles  and  mountain  peaks,  her  pillared  porticos  do  not 
^nal  nature's  colonnades  of  stately  trunks  and  graceful  foliage.  We 
liabitually  acknowledge  this,  when  we  adorn  our  finest  buildings  with 
eurrounding  trees,  just  as  nature  masks  with  foliage  the  bases  of  rude 
^iflEs,  and  the  flanks  of  precipices. 

Art  takes  her  true  place  when  she  sits  at  the  feet  of  nature,  and 
1>ring8  her  students  to  drink  in  its  beauties,  that  they  may  endeavor, 
Iiowever  imperfectly,  to  reproduce  thera.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
siaturalist  must  not  content  himself  with  ^*  writing  latin  names  on 
'ivhite  paper,**  wherewith  to  label  nature^s  productions,  but  must  rise 
lo  the  contemplation  of  the  order  and  beauty  of  the  Kosmos.  Both 
^11  thus  rise  to  that  highest  taste,  which  will  enable  them  to  appre- 
ciate not  only  the  elegance  of  individual  forms,  but  their  structnre, 
^eir  harmonies,  their  grouping  and  their  relations,  their  special  adiqit- 
attion  and  their  places  as  parts  of  a  great  system.  Thus  art  will  attain 
^at  highest  point  in  which  it  displays  original  genius,  without  vio- 
lating natural  truth  and  unity,  and  nature  will  be  regarded  as  the 
liighestart 

Much  is  said  and  done  in  our  time,  with  reference  to  the  cultiTft- 

tion  of  popular  taste  for  fine  art,  and  this  so  far  as  it  goes  is  well ; 

1)ut  if  the  above  views  are  correct,  the  only  sure  path  to  success  in  art 

education,  is  the  cultivation  of  the  study  of  nature.    This  is  also  an 

easier  branch  of  education,  provided  the  instructors  have  sufficient 

l^nowledge.     Good  works  of  art  are  rare  and  costly ;  but  good  works 

^  nature  are  every  where  around  us,  waiting  to  be  examined.    Siidi 

^aca^n,  popularly  diffused,  would  react  on  the  efforts  of  art-   It 

urovld  enable  a  widely  extended  public  to  appreciate  real  excellenoei 

and  would  cause  works  of  art  to  be  valued  just  in  proportion  to 

the  extent  to  which  they  realize  or  deviate  from  natural  truth  and 

unity.    I  do  not  profess  to  speak  authoritatively  on  such  subjects,  bvt 

I  confess  that  the  strong  impression  on  my  mind  is,  that  neither  the 

Vo.  e.— [Vol.  m,  iTo.  2.]— 2a 
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rerered  medi8e?al  models,  nor  the  practice  and  prmdplee  of  the  gen- 
erality of  modern  art  reformers,  would  endure  such  criticism ;  and  that 
tf  we  could  combine  popular  enthusiasm  for  art,  with  scientific  appre- 
ciation of  nature,  a  new  and  better  Art  might  arise  from  the  union. 

I  maj  have  appeared  to  dwell  too  long  upon  this  part  of  my  sub- 
ject ;  but  if  so,  my  excuse  must  be  that  it  leads  to  the  vastly  mor^ 
important  use  to  which  I  have  now  to  refer.    The  study  of  nature 
guides  to  those  large  views  of  the  unity  and  order  of  creation,  which, 
alone  are  worthy  of  a  being  of  the  rank  of  man,  and  which  lead  hina. 
to  adequate  conceptions  of  the  Creator.    The  truly  wise  recognize 
three  grades  of  beauty.     First,  that  of  art,  which  in  its  higher  efforts^ 
can  raise  ordinary  minds  far  above  themselves.     Secondly,  that  of  na^ 
ture,  which  in  its  most  common  objects,  must  transcend  the  former, 
since  its  artist  is  that  God,  of  whose  infinite  mind  the  genius  of  th^ 
artist  is  only  a  faint  reflection.     Thirdly,  that  preeminent  beauty  of 
moral  goodness,  revealed  only  in  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  Supreme. 
The  first  is  one  of  the  natural  resources  of  &llen  man  in  his  seardx 
for  happiness.    The  second  was  man's  joy  in  his  primeval  innocence. 
Hie  third  is  the  inheritance  of  man  redeemed.    It  is  folly  to  place 
these  on  the  same  level.     It  is  greater  folly  to  worship  either  or  both 
of  the  first,  without  regard  to  the  last    It  is  true  wisdom  to  aspire 
to  the  last,  and  to  regard  nature  as  the  handmaid  of  piety,  art  as  but 
the  handmaid  of  nature. 

Nature  to  the  unobservant,  is  merely  a  mass  of  things  more  or  less 
beautiful  or  interesting,  but  without  any  definite  order  or  significance. 
An  observer  soon  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  series  of 
circling  changes,  ever  returning  to  the  same  points,  ever  renewing  their 
courses,  under  the  action  of  invariable  laws.  But  if  he  rests  here, 
he  falls  infinitely  short  of  the  idea  of  the  Kosmos ;  and  stands  on  the 
brink  of  the  profound  error  of  eternal  succession.  A  little  further  pro- 
gress conducts  him  to  the  inviting  field  of  special  adaptation  and 
mutual  relation  of  things.  He  finds  that  nothing  is  without  its  use ; 
that  every  structure  is  most  nicely  adjusted  to  special  ends ;  that  the 
■opposed  ceaseless  circling  of  nature  is  merely  the  continuous  action 
of  great  powers,  by  which  an  infinity  of  utilities  are  worked  out — the 
g^at  fly-wheel,  which  in  its  unceasing  and  at  first  sight  apparenUy 
aimless  round,  is  giving  motion  to  thousands  of  reels  and  spindles  and 
shuttles  that  are  spinning  and  weaving,  in  all  its  varied  patterns,  the 
great  web  of  life. 

But  the  observer  as  he  looks  on  this  web,  is  surprised  to  find  that 
it  has  in  its  whole  extent  a  wondrous  pattern.  He  rises  to  the  con- 
templation of  ^rpe  in  nature,  a  great  troth  to  which  acieiiee  haa  only 
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lalely  opened  its  eyes.  He  begins  dimly  to  perceive  tliat  the  Crea- 
tor  has  from  the  banning  had  a  plan  before  his  mindf  that  this  pkw 
embraced  Tariotis  types  or  patterns  of  existence ;  that  on  these  patterns 
he  has  been  working  oat  the  whole  sjrstem  of  nature,  adapting  each  to 
all  the  variety  of  uses,  by  an  infinity  of  minor  modifications.  That  in 
short,  whether  he  study  the  eye  of  a  gnat,  or  the  structure  of  a  moun- 
tain chain,  he  sees  not  only  objects  of  beauty  and  utility,  but  parts  of 
far-reaching  |dans  of  infinite  wisdom,  by  which  all  objects,  however 
separated  in  time  or  space,  are  linked  together 

Natural  history,  rising  from  the  collection  of  individual  facts  to 
such  large  views,  does  not  content  itself  with  merely  naming  the  ob* 
jects  of  nature.  A  naturalist  is  not  merely  a  man  who  knows  hard 
names  for  many  common  or  uncommon  things,  or  who  collects  rare 
and  curious  objects,  and  can  tell  something  of  their  habits  and  stmo- 
tures.  His  studies  lead  him  to  grand  generalizations,  even  to  the  con- 
sideration, in  part  at  least,  of  the  plans  that  from  eternity  existed  in 
the  infinite  mind,  and  guided  the  evolution  of  all  material  things, 
l^atural  history  thus  rises  to  the  highest  ground  occupied  by  her  sis* 
ter  sciences,  and  gives  a  mental  training  which  in  grandeur,  can  not 
l>e  surpassed,  inasmuch  as  it  leads  her  pupils  as  near  as  man  mtey 
^proach,  to  those  counsels  of  the  Almighty  in  the  material  universOi 
^hich  are  connected,  at  least  by  broad  analogies,  with  our  own  moral 
and  religrions  interests. 

It  follows  from  the  preceding  views,  that  the  study  of  nature  forms 
Ji  good  training  for  the  rational  enjoyment  of  life.  How  much  of 
positive  pleasure  does  that  man  lose  who  passes  through  life  absorbed 
inrith  its  wants  and  its  artificialities,  and  regarding  with  a  ^^  brute,  un- 
conscious gaze,'*  the  grand  revelation  of  a  higher  intelligence  in  the 
outer  world.  It  is  only  in  an  approximation  through  our  Divine  Re- 
<ieemer  to  the  moral  likeness  of  God,  that  we  can  be  truly  happy; 
l)ut  of  the  subsidiary  pleasures  which  we  are  here  permitted  to  enjoy, 
the  contemplation  of  nature  is  one  of  the  best  and  purest  It  was 
the  pleasure,  the  show,  the  spectacle  prepared  for  man  in  Eden,  and 
how  much  true  philosophy  and  taste  shine  in  the  simple  words,  that 
in  that  paradise,  God  planted  trees  *^  pleasant  to  the  sight,"  as  well  as 
^good  for  food;*'  and  other  things  being  equal,  the  nearer  we  can 
return  to  this  primitive  taste,  the  greater  will  be  our  sensuous  enjoy- 
ment, the  better  the  influence  of  our  pleasures  on  our  moral  nature, 
because  they  will  then  depend  on  the  cultivation  of  tastes  at  once 
natural  and  harmless,  and  will  not  lead  us  to  communion  with,  and 
reverence  for  merely  human  genius,  but  will  conduct  us  into  the  pres- 
ence of  the  infinite  perfection  of  the  Creator.    Nature  is  thus  less  likely 
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to  lead  to  idolatry  than  art    Hence  the  Holy  Scriptarea,  which  guard 
io  jealously  against  the  tendencies  of  human  nature  to  exalt  itself 
and  its  works  into  divinities,  every  where  recognize  nature  as  a  secon- 
dary  revelation  of  Qtod.    So  deep  is  the  d^p^ation  of  man,  tha^ 
even  in  the  contemplation  of  nature,  he  tends  to  rest  contented  with. 
the  material  creation — to  abase  himself  in  idolatrous  veneration  of  th^ 
creature,  rather  than  to  worship  the  Creator.    But  if  men  will  depart* 
firom  the  true  God,  even  in  this  way,  I  may  still  be  permitted  to  main- 
tain that  the  Chaldean  or  Egyptian,  who  recognized  the  hosts  of 
heaven,  or  the  creeping  things  of  earth,  as  fit  emblems  of  Deity,  or* 
the  naturalist,  whose  religion  rises  no  higher  than  the  theism  to  b^ 
gathered  from  nature,  has  a  nobler  faith  than  that  of  the  Greek  wh<^ 
worshipped  the  Phidian  Jove,  or  the  modem  amateur  who  adores  th^ 
genius  of  Raphael  or  Michael  Angelo. 

I  have  sought  to  magnify  the  office  of  this  Society,  on  educationaE 
grounds  alone ;  but  I  can  not  conclude  without  reminding  you  tha^ 
natural  science  has  its  utilitarian  aspects.  All  our  material  wealtls. 
consists  of  the  objects  of  natural  history.  All  our  material  civiliza — 
tion  consists  of  such  knowledge  of  these  things,  as  may  give  us  mas — 
tery  over  their  uses  and  properties.  Such  knowledge  is  every  da^^ 
finding  its  reward,  not  merely  in  the  direct  promotion  of  the  happi — 
ness  of  its  possessor,  but  in  enabling  him  to  add  to  the  comforts 
of  our  race,  or  to  diminish  the  physical  evils  to  which  they 
exposed.  Into  this  subject,  however,  I  can  not  now  enter ;  and  this  is 
the  less  necessary,  since  the  minds  of  nearly  all  intelligent  men 
sufficiently  alive,  at  least,  to  the  utilitarian  value  of  the  natonLl 
Sdences. 


L  FBERE8  CHRETIENS.  OR  CHRISTIAN  BROTHERS. 

POB  THl 

INSTRUCTION  OF  POOR  CHILDREN. 


Thx  Christian  Brothers,  or  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Doctrine,  or 
Teaching,  constitute  a  most  remarkable  body  of  teachers  devoted  ezdu- 
siyelj,  and  without  paj  to  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  poor. 
The  original  Institute  of  this  brotherhood  was  the  earliest  professional 
school  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  Europe,  and  the  body  has  been  in- 
strumental in  introducing  improved  methods  of  organization,  instructioii 
and  government  into  elementary  schools. 

The  Institute  was  established  as  a  professional  school  in  1681,  and  to 
Abbe  John  Baptist  de  la  Salle,  belongs  the  high  honor  not  only  of  found- 
ing it,  but  of  80  infusing  into  its  early  organization  his  own  profound 
conviction  of  the  Christ-like  ctiaracter  of  its  mission  among  the  poor,  that 
it  has  retained  for  nearly  two  centuries  the  form  and  spirit  of  its  origin. 
This  devoted  Christian  teacher,  was  born  at  Rheims  on  the  30th  of 
April,  1651,  of  parents  distinguished  alike  by  their  piety  and  their  high 
social  position.  To  his  mother  he  owed  a  prayerful  and  watchful  home 
training,  and  to  his  father  every  facility  for  obtaining  a  university,  edu- 
cation. He  was  early  distinguished  for  his  scholarly  attainments  and 
maturity  of  character ;  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  before  he  had  com- 
pleted his  full  course  of  theological  study,  he  was  appointed  Canon  in 
the  Cathedral  church  of  R  heims.  From  the  first,  he  became  interested  in 
the  education  of  the  young,  and  especially  of  the  poor,  as  the  most  direct 
way  of  leading  them  to  a  Christian  life ; — and  with  this  view  before  he 
was  twenty-one  years  old,  he  assumed  the  direction  of  two  charities,  de- 
voted to  female  education.  From  watching  the  operation  of  these 
schools,  conducted  by  teachers  without  professional  training,  without 
plan,  and  without  mutual  sympathy  and  aid,  he  conceived  the  design  of 
bringing  the  teachers  of  this  class  of  schools  from  the  neighboring  par- 
ishes into  a  community  for  their  moral  and  professional  improvement 
For  this  purpose,  he  invited  them  first  to  meet,  and  then  to  lodge  at  his 
house,  and  afterwards,  about  the  year  1681,  he  purchased  a  house  for 
their  special  accommodation.  Here,  out  of  school  hours  and  during  their 
holydays,  they  spent  their  time  in  the  practice  of  religious  duties,  and  in 
mutual  conferences  on  the  work  in  which  they  were  engaged.  About 
this  period,  a  large  number  of  free  schools  for  the  poor  were  established 
ID  the  neighboring  towns;  and  applications  were  constantly  made  to  the 
Abbe,  for  teachers  formed  under  his  training,  care,  and  influence.  To 
meet  this  demand,  and  make  himself  more  directly  useful  in  the  field  of 
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Christian  education,  he  resigned  his  benefice,  that  he  might  give  his 
whole  attention  to  the  work.  To  close  the  distance  between  himself, 
having  a  high  social  position  and  competence  from  his  father's  estate, 
and  the  poor  schoolmasters  to  whom .  he  was  constantly  preaching  an 
unreserved  consecration  of  themselves  to  their  vocation — he  not  only  re- 
signed his  canonry,  with  its  social  and  pecuniary  advantages,  but  dis- 
tributed his  patrimony,  in  a  period  of  scarcity,  in  relieving  the  necessities 
of  the  poor,  and  in  providing  for  the  education  of  their  children.  He 
then  placed  himself  on  the  footing  equality — as  to  occupation,  man- 
ner of  life,  and  entire  dependence  on  the  charity  of  others — with  the 
schoolmasters  of  the  poor.  The  annals  of  education  or  religion,  show 
but  few  such  examples  of  practical  self-denial,  sind  entire  consecration  to 
a  sense  of  duty.  His  reasons  for  the  step  are  thus  set  forth  in  a  mem* 
orandum  found  among  his  papers. 

1.  **  If  I  have  reflonroes  against  misery,  I  oan  not  preach  to  them  an  entire  oon- 
fidence  in  Providence. 

2.  ^^  In  remaining  as  I  am,  they  will  always  find  a  specious  pretext  in  my  rev- 
enue to  warrant  their  diffidence. 

3.  **  A  temptation,  so  plausible  in  appearance,  oan  not  ultimately  fiUl  to  prodocs 
the  efiects  which  the  demon  desires ;  and  the  masters  in  part  or  in  whole  will  de- 
sert the  schools,  and  leave  me  without  persons  to  conduct  them. 

4.  **  The  rumor  of  their  desertion  will  spread  through  the  city :  and  those  who 
would  have  a  vocation  to  beoome  masters,  will  be  attacked  by  the  same  tempta- 
tions, even  before  they  enter. 

5.  ^*  The  schools  without  permanent  masters  will  fail,  and  the  Institute  will 
become  buried  under  their  ruins,  never  more  to  be  re-established. 

6.  **  Should  none  of  these  anticipations  be  realized,  can  I  be  superior  of  these 
roasters  without  ceasing  to  be  a  canon  ?  are  the  two  duties  compatible  7  I  most 
renounce  either. 

7.  "  Now,  in  this  choice,  what  should  determine  me  ?  The  greater  glory  of 
God,  the  greater  service  of  the  church,  my  own  perfection,  and  the  salvation  of 
souls.  If  I  consult  but  such  motives,  so  worthy  c^  a  priest  of  the  Lord,  I  must 
resign  my  canonry  to  take  upon  me  the  care  of  the  schools,  and  to  form  masters 
capable  of  conducting  them. 

8.  **  I  feel  no  further  attraction  in  the  vocation  of  a  canon ;  and  though  I  have 
entered  upon  it  legitimately,  it  appears  to  me  that  God  now  calls  me  to  renounce 
it.  He  has  placed  me  in  my  present  situation  ;  but  does  he  not  show  me  another 
which  merits  a  preference  V^ 

Having  completed  his  act  of  resignation  and  selPimposed  poverty,  he 
assembled  his  teachers,  announced  to  them  what  he  had  done,  and  sung 
with  them  a  Te  Deum.  After  a  retreat — a  period  set  apart  to  prayer 
and  fasting, — continued  for  seventeen  days,  they  devoted  themselves  to 
the  consideration  of  the  best  course  to  give  unity,  efficiency,  and  perma- 
nence to  their  plans  of  Christian  education  for  the  poor.  They  assumed 
the  name  of  "  The  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Doctrine,"  as  expressive 
of  their  vocation — which  by  usage  became  to  be  abbreviated  into 
"  Christian  Brothers."  They  took  on  themselves  vows  of  poverty,  celib- 
acy, and  obedience  for  three  years.  They  prescribed  to  themselves  the 
most  frugal  fare,  to  be  provided  in  turns  by  each  other.  They  adopted 
at  that  time  some  rules  of  behavior,  which  have  since  been  incorpo- 
rated into  the  fundamental  rules  of  order,  viz.,  not  to  speak  of  any  in- 
dividual in  censorious  terms — not  to  contradict,  or  correct  each  other, 
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Shii  being  reierved  to  the  brother-director— not  to  jest,  or  speak  of  idie 
•nd  frivolous  topics,  but  to  introduce  such  matters  only  as  might  lead  to 
the  love  of  God  and  practice  of  virtue — to  exhibit  equal  affection  for 
aU  poor  scholars,  and  more  for  the  poor  than  the  rich — to  give  a  contiii* 
aal  example  of  modesty  and  of  all  the  virtues  which  these  pupils  ought 
to  practice ;  and  never  to  punish  when  they  were  irritated. 

Tlieir  &nm  wss  fixed  by  s  lort  of  sooident.  The  mayor  of  Rbeims  taw  ioom 
of  the  brothers  badly  clothed  ;  and,  aa  it  was  the  depth  of  winter,  he  feared  lest 
thai  health  might  ai^er,  from  want  of  defense  from  the  indemenoiea  of  the 
weather.  He  represented  this  to  the  founder,  who  accordingly  procured  aoma 
00am  black  doth,  part  of  which  be  got  made  into  cloaks,  and  part  into  mmtan$. 
wadt^  as  were  worn  in  ft^mer  times  by  ecclesiastics— closed  in  front  by  hooka  ana 
ejrea.  To  thia  he  added  a  collar  of  coarse  linen,  strong  shoes,  and  a  hat  of  ample 
dimensions,  which  is  the  dress  still  worn  by  the  brothers. 

Ardent  seal,  like  that  of  ihese  Christian  schoolmasters,  is  liable,  if  not  johied 
with  diseretioD,  to  ran  into  excess.  Some  of  the  brothers  carried  their  anstieritifls 
io  fitr  that  their  health  wm  destroyed,  and  three  of  them  fell  victims  to  their  indis* 
creet  ardor.  This  left  a  sad  blank  in  the  establishment.  However,  in  spite  of  these 
losses,  the  number  of  the  brothers  soon  began  rapidly  to  increase,  and  still  mora 
the  demand  for  their  aenrioes ;  so  great  was  their  reputation  for  skill,  patience,  and 
indefiUigsUenesB  in  teaching.        ^ 

From  the  great  increase  o'  the  establishment,  M.  de  la  Salle  resolved  to  vacate 
the  office  of  principal.  He  also  judged  it  necessary,  for  his  sours  health,  to  be 
subject  like  the  rest,  to  the  orders  of  a  superior.  Accordingly,  he  persuaded  the 
brothera  to  elect  brother  Felix,  as  his  successor.  He  was  the  first  to  greet  the  new 
superior ;  and,  for  a  time,  became  an  ordinary  brother.  He  swept  the  house  in 
his  torn ;  washed  the  utensils ;  and  submitted  himself  implicitly  to  all  the  mlfls  of 
the  in^tution.  However,  it  was  judged  expedient  that  he  should  resume  the 
office  of  superior,  which  he  did  from  a  sense  of  duty,  though  with  great  reluctance. 

The  life  which  this  pious  man  had  chosen  was  not  without  its  disappointments 
and  drawbacks.  His  former  friends,  and  even  his  relations,  scoffed  at  his  pious 
bbon,  and  publicly  insulted  him  ;  all  of  which  he  bore  with  patience.  Some  of 
the  younger  members  of  the  institute  were  unable  to  command  the  respect  of  the 
children  under  their  instruction :  and,  in  the  hope  of  maintaining  discipline,  had 
recourse  to  undue  severity.  M.  de  la  Salle  knew  the  source  of  the  ^vil :  he  ex- 
horted his  disciple  to  toateh  over  therruelvet ;  to  restrain  their  impatience ;  and  to 
make  themselves  beloved  by  mildness.  His  instruction  and  example  had  the  de- 
■red  e^ct ;  and  the  leading  characteristic  of  the  Christian  Brothers  is,  that  im- 
perturbable patience,  joined  with  kind  benevolence,  which  are  the  most  valuable 
qualities  of  the  teachers  of  youth.  If  the  teachert  would  but  watch  over  them' 
sciaea,  they  would  toon  learn  to  influence  othero. 

The  demand  for  teachers,  in  connection  with  the  brothers,  exceeded 
the  supply ;  and  to  remedy  this,  those  who  stood  in  need  of  teachers 
■ought  out  young  men  of  good  dispositions  to  attend  on  the  instructions 
of  M.  de  la  Salle.  These  young  candidates  were  lodged  and  in- 
structed by  the  most  experienced  brothers,  and  thus  received  a  normal 
training  in  their  future  duties. 

In  1688,  M.  de  la  Salle,  with  two  brothers,  took  charge  of  a  school  in 
the  parish  of  St  Sulpice,  in  Paris.  They  found  the  schools  in  great  dis- 
order ;  without  regulation,  as  the  time  of  opening  and  closing,  the  order 
and  length  of  lessons,  and  without  discipline.  By  skill  and  patience  the 
•chool  was  improved,  and  a  desire  created  for  similar  schools  in  other 
parishes.  But  all  this  was  done  at  a  time  when  some  of  the  brothers 
proved  weak  and  faithless ;  and  the  founder  was  under  the  necessity  of 
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reorganizing  this  institute,  and  providing  for  its  permanence  by  a  noyi- 
tiate  at  Vaugirard,  near  Paris,  in  which  pious  young  persons  who  felt  it 
to  be  a  duty  and  a  pleasure  to  teach  and  labor  for  the  poor,  might  go 
through  a  course  of  trial  and  preparation  for  the  self-denying  life  of  the 
brothers.  He  accordingly  associated  with  him  two  brothers,  and  they 
together  consecrated  themselves  entirely  to  God, ''  to  procure  by  all  our 
power,  and  all  our  care,  the  establishment  of  Christian  schools,  and  for 
this  purpose  make  vow  of  association  and  union,  to  procure  and  main- 
tain this  establishment,  without  liberty  to  swerve,  even  though  there 
should  remain  but  three  in  the  society,  and  that  we  should  be  obliged  to 
ask  alms,  and  live  on  bread  only."  And  they  did  persevere  in  seasons 
of  scarcity,  when  they  lived  on  herbs  only,  against  the  misapprehensions 
of  good  men,  and  the  interested  opposition  of  the  teachers  of  Paris,  who 
found  that  the  gratuitous  and  skillful  labors  of  the  brothers  interfered 
with  their  emoluments.  The  schoolmasters  of  Ch&rtres,  where  M.  de 
la  Salle  had  sent  six  brothers  to  open  a  large  school,  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining from  the  bishop  an  order,  that  no  children  should  be  admitted 
into  this  school  unless  they  were  inscribed  on  the  list  of  paupers.  This 
regulation  was  fatal  to  the  school.  In  170C  a  school  was  opened  at 
Calais. 

In  1699,  M.  de  la  Salle  attached  to  the  novitiate  in  Paris,  a  Sunday 
school  for  apprentices  and  other  young  persons  under  twenty  years  of 
age.  In  these  schools,  besides  oral  instruction  in  the  catechism  and 
Bible,  lessons  in  reading,  arithmetic,  and  drawing,  were  given  to  those 
whose  early  education  had  been  entirely  neglected.  But  he  was  not 
allowed  to  continue  these  schools  many  years  without  opposition.  In 
1706,  the  society  of  writing  masters  presented  a  memorial  to  the  officer 
of  police,  charging  the  brothers  with  keeping,  under  pretext  of  charity, 
schools  not  legally  authorized,  to  the  prejudice  of  those  that  were,  and 
asking  if  these  schools  were  to  be  tolerated,  they  should  be  confined  to 
those  only  who  were  paupers,  and  that  such  children  should  be  taught 
only  those  things  which  were  suitable  to  the  condition  of  their  parents. 
They  succeeded,  and  at  a  subsequent  application,  obtained  a  grant,  pro- 
hibiting parents  who  had  means  from  sending  to  free  schools.  By  these 
efforts  the  Sunday  schools  were  broken  up,  af\er  some  six  years  trial. 

In  1702,  the  first  step  was  taken  to  establish  an  Institute  at  Rome, 
under  the  mission  of  one  of  the  brothers,  Gabriel  Drolin,  whoafler  years 
of  poverty,  was  made  conducter  of  one  of  the  charitable  schools  founded 
by  Pope  Clement  XI.  This  school  became  afterwards  the  foundatioa 
of  the  house  which  the  brothers  have  had  in  Rome  since  the  pontificate 
of  Benedict  XIII.,  who  conferred  on  the  institute,  the  constitution  of  a 
religious  order.  In  1703,  under  the  pecuniary  aid  of  M.  Chateau  Blanc, 
and  the  countenance  of  the  archbishop,  M.  de  Gontery,  a  school  was 
opened  at  Avignon.  The  archbishop,  in  a  certificate  addressed  to  the 
Pope  in  1720,  says :  "  since  the  establishment  of  the  gratuitous  schools 
in  the  city  of  Avignon,  the  brothers  have  already  discharged  their  duties 
with  zeal  and  assiduity.    The  public  have  derived  great  advantages 
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fiom  their  i^plieatioii  to  the  Chrutian  edocatioD  of  the  children ;  and 
tbeir  modesty  and  parity  of  morals  have,  at  all  timea,  giren  tingolar 
edification." 

In  1704  a  achool  was  opened  at  Marseilles,  for  the  children  of  8aflor% 
imder  the  care  of  two  brothers.  They  were  so  successful,  that  in  1735 
their  number  was  increased  to  10,  and  they  were  received  into  the  regu- 
lar communities,  or  guilds,  of  the  city. 

In  1705,  two  teachers,  under  the  invitation  of  the  archbishop  of  Roueo, 
opened  a  school  in  that  city,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  M.  de  la 
Salle,  decided  to  remove  and  establish  his  Novitiate  there.  But  here 
the  established  order  of  schoolmasters  interposed  their  claim  against  the 
new  comers,  and  it  was  only  after  submitting  to  the  following  conditions 
prescribed  by  a  committee  of  the  great  hospital,  to  whom  the  right  of 
granting  permission  to  teach  belonged  by  charter. 

1.  That  the  brothers  should  be  |>resent  when  the  poor  of  the  city  hospital  were 
lising  and  going  to  bed ;  and  that  they  should  recite  for  them  morning  and  evs- 
xing  prayers. 

S.  Tliat  they  should,  moreover,  instmot  them,  and  attend  also  to  the  fonr  Isigs 
flohoois  of  the  oHy. 

3.  They  were  to  retnm  from  the  schools,  though  situated  in  the  most  remote 
parts  of  the  city,  to  take  their  refreotion  at  the  hospitaL 

4.  On  their  return  from  the  schools,  they  were  to  senre  the  poor  at  table. 

5.  Five  brothers  were  to  perform  all  these  duties. 

The  brothers  acceded  to  these  terms.  And  in  the  neighborhood  estab- 
lished, in  1705,  a  novitiate  on  an  estate  called  St  You — through  the  aid 
of  Madame  de  Louvois.  Here  candidates  for  admission  to  the  commi>- 
nity  came  and  entered  the  novitiate — here  he  renewed  the  annual  re- 
treats, in  which  the  brothers  who  were  now  dispersed  abroad  in  different 
cities,  reassembled  and  renewed  their  vows  of  poverty  and  obedience. 

In  1710,  a  priest  of  Vans,  Vincent  de  St  John  Delze  du  Rouze,  hav- 
ing witnessed  the  success  of  the  schools  at  Avignon,  made  provision  io 
his  will  for  the  support  of  a  school  to  be  taught  by  the  brothers,  **  per- 
suaded as  I  am,  that  the  greater  part  of  young  children  fall  into  irregu- 
larity of  morals,  for  want  of  a  religious  education." 

In  the  same  year  a  school  was  established  at  Moulins,  where  the 
Abb6  Languet  was  so  pleased  with  their  methods  of  instruction,  that  he 
engaged  the  senior  brother  to  instruct  the  children  in  the  church  of  St. 
Peter,  the  principal  church  in  the  town,  and  required  all  the  young  eo- 
clesiastics  to  attend  on  his  instruction  with  a  view  of  acquiring  his 
methods.  The  last  labor  of  M.  de  la  Salle,  was  to  assist  in  establishing 
a  school  at  Boulogne  under  the  auspices  of  M.  de  la  Cocl^rie,  and  the 
Marquis  de  Colembert 

In  the  year  1716,  he  urged  the  acceptance  of  his  resignation  as  supe- 
rior over  the  community ;  and  brother  Bartholomew  was  elected  in  his 
stead.  At  this  time,  the  rules  of  the  order  were  revised  and  confirmed. 
He  died  on  the  7th  of  April,  1719,  at  the  Institute  of  St  You,  near  Rouen ; 
a  portion  of  the  last  year  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  a  class  of  little  chil- 
dien,  confided  by  their  parents  to  the  care  of  the  brothers  for  their 
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training.  Bom  with  a  large  endowment  of  mental  faculties,  which  he 
had  enriched  hy  studious  and  careful  culture,  aAer  a  life  of  lahorious 
usefulness,  he  died  poor,  having  in  possession  only  the  New  Testament, 
the  Imitation  of  Christ,  a  crucifix,  a  breviary,  and  his  beads,  on  the  17th 
of  April,  1719,  in  the  sixty-eight  year  of  his  age. 

In  1724,  the  society  obtained  a  corporate  existence  under  letters-patent 
from  Louis  XV.,  and  early  in  1725  the  rules  of  the  institute  were  approved 
by  Pope  Benedict  XIII.,  and  tlie  community  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a 
religious  order.  The  Bulls  of  the  Pope  were  approved  by  the  long's 
council,  and  immediately  accepted  by  the  society.  St  Yoo  continued 
to  be  the  residence  of  the  superior  general  until  1770,  when  it  was 
changed  to  Paris,  and  in  1778  to  Melun.  In  1777,  the  society  raised  a 
fund  to  sustain  the  aged  and  infirm  brothers  who  could  no  longer  labor 
in  their  vocation  as  schoolmasters,  and  at  the  same  time  established  a 
normal  school  at  Melun,  for  the  training  and  education  of  novitiates. 
In  addition  to  the  common  or  ordinary  gratuitous  day  schools,  for  rich 
and  poor,  as  taught  by  the  brothers,  there  were  two  classes  of  boarding 
schools  under  their  care — the  first  consisted  of  lads  of  nobl^  and  respec- 
table parents,  whose  early  profligacy  and  bad  character,  required  a 
separation  from  home ;  and  the  second  was  composed  of  children  of 
parents  in  easy  circumstances.  There  was  one  of  the  first  class  a  board- 
ing schools  at  St  Yon,  and  its  establishment  was  one  of  the  conditions 
on  which  the  lease,  and  aflerwards  the  purchase  of  the  property,  was 
obtained.  It  was  a  sort  of  reform  school.  Of  this  last  class,  there  were 
five  or  six,  which  were  established  iu  consideration  of  liberal  subscrip- 
tions in  aid  of  the  day  schools,  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  of  the  sub- 
scribers. These  schools  did  not  fall  within  the  regular  plan  of  the 
brothers,  but  were  maintained  until  their  dispersion  in  1792. 

In  1789,  the  national  assembly  prohibited  vows  to  be  made  in  Qpomiu- 
nities ;  and  1790,  suppressed  all  religious  societies ;  and  in  1791,  the  insti- 
tute was  dispersed.  At  that  date  there  were  one  hundred  and  twenty 
houses,  and  over  one  thousand  brothers,  actively  engaged  in  the  duties 
of  the  school  room.  The  continuity  of  the  society  was  secured  by  the 
houses  established  in  Italy,  to  which  many  of  the  brothers  fled,  and  over 
which  Pope  Pius  VI.,  appointed  one  of  the  directors  vicar-generaL 
The  houses  were  suppressed  in  1798,  on  the  success  of  the  French  arms, 
and  of  the  once  flourishing  society,  there  remained  in  1799  only  the  two 
houses  of  Ferrara  and  Orvietto.  In  1801,  on  the  conclusion  of  a  Con- 
cordai  between  tlie  Pope  and  the  government,  the  society  was  revived 
in  France  by  the  opening  of  a  school  at  Lyons;  and  in  1815,  they  re- 
sumed their  habit,  and  opened  a  novitiate,  the  members  of  which  were  ex- 
empt from  military  service.  At  the  organization  of  the  university  in  1806, 
the  institute  was  legally  reorganized,  and  from  that  time  has  increased 
in  numbers  and  usefulness.  Since  1833,  they  have  opened  evening 
schools  for  adults  in  Paris,  and  the  large  provincial  towns.  To  supply 
teachers  for  this  class  of  schools,  a  preparatory  novitiate  was  established 
in  1837  at  Paris,  which  has  since  became  the  normal  school  of  the  society. 
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In  1B42,  there  wen  39D  hoiuM,  (of  irtiieh  336  were  io  Franoe)  with 
3,030  bnithMB,  ftod  686  DovioM.  Thsre  were  US  (ohooU  with  163,700 
chUdreo,  besidea  erening  tchooli  with  7,800  adults  in  atteDdance,  and 
Chree  refbrmelory  Bchoolt  with  2,000  eaavictt,  under  iostniction. 

TheMlf-devoIionaitd  miMionary  spirit  of  the  ChrJBtian  Brotbere,  and 

tiie  religious  influence  which  pervades  their  mIiooIj  hare  attracted  the 

atteotioa.  and  won  the  Admiration  of  every  visitor 

The  following'  sketch  is  taken  fVom  Kay's  "  Education  of  the  Poor  n 

XSnfUad  and  Europe,"  published  by  J.  Hatchard  and  Son,  London,  164S. 

■  The  Frerea  are  a  aocieiy  of  men  Jevoted  entirely  and  exclusively  to 

tVic  ciiucntioo  of  llie  poor.     They  take  Ihe  voiv  of  celibacy,  renounce  all 

the  pleiuuruH  oreociely  and  rclationBtiip,  enter  into  Ihe  brotherhood,  and 

retain  only  two  objectx  in  life, — iheir  own  epirilaal  a  '  -       <    > 


i  advanceiuent  and  ths 
,     ,  .  ^  _in  can  be  received.into 

tilt  sociely,  he  is  required  to  j>iuis  iin  liiltrmeJiate  period  of  education  and 
trial,  during  which  he  is  denied  all  the  ordinary  pleasures  of  life,  it  ae- 
c^^omai  to  the  kumhlesl  aiut  moil  serviU  occT^>alion*,  and  receives  an 
excellent  atid  moat  liberal  education.  During  this  period,  which  lasts 
three  yeare,  he  is  carefully  instructed  in  the  principles  of  the  Roman 
Caiholjc  religion,  in  the  sciences,  in  the  French  and  Latin  languages,  in 
niBbHy,  geography,  arithmetic,  writing,  &c.,  and  at  the  same  time  he  ia 
'^fjulred  to  perfoim  (he  most  humble  household  duties.  The  Freres  and 
J'le  young  men  who  are  jKiseing  through  their  first  novitiate,  manage  ia 
'^Uriiall  the  household  duties^  as  the  cooking,  tlie  preparation  of  the  meal^ 
^^d  ^1  the  ordinary  duties  ol  domestic  servants;  wbilsE  their  simple  ana 
Perfectly  plain  costume,  their  separation  from  the  world  and  from  their 
'I^ciiiIb,  who  are  only  permitted  to  visit  them  at  king  intervals,  accuGtom 
r^^fra  to  the  arduous  and  self-denying  life  they  are  called  upon  al\erward 
^^  leai!  in  th'j  primary  srhnnls. 

By  these  means  they  form  a  character  admirably  fitted  for  the  inipor- 
^^nt  office  ofa  schoolmaster. 

The  Frfres  never  leave  the  walla  of  one  of  their  houses  except  h. 


One  Frfre  is  not  permitted  to  travel  without  being  accompani' 
■     '     I  a  depa 


t^r-  -    -       ,  „      .  .     .- 

?*y  another;  and  when  a  department  or  commune  requires  their  service* 
5^  a  primary  school,  three  are  sent  out,  one  of  whom  manages  their  do- 
^lestic  coQcerns,  whilst  the  other  two  conduct  the  school  classes.  IT  how- 
ever, there  is  in  any  town  more  than  one  school  conducted  by  Fr£re% 
^4iey  all  live  together  under  the  superintendence  of  an  elder  Frere,  who  ia 
^lyfed  director. 

If  at  the  end  of  the  first  novitiate  the  youn^  man  is  etill  willing  and 
^esjroua  of  entering  the  brotherhood,  he  is  admitted  by  gradual  advance- 
ment and  preparation  into  the  bosom  of  the  society.  He  is  then  at  ths 
disposition  of  the  principal  of  the  order,  who  sends  him,  in  company  with 
'^wo  brothers,  to  some  district  which  has  demanded  a  master  from  thent 

Wliat  remains  of  their  salaries  after  defraying  the  expenses  of  their 
tnigal  table,  ia  returned  to  the  treaaorv  of  the  society,  b^  which  it  is  ex- 
tieoded  in  the  printing  of  their  school-books,  in  the  various  expenses  of 
\Jieir  central  establismnent,  and  in  works  of  charity. 

Beibre  a  Frere  is  allowed  to  conduct  a  primary  school,  he  is  obliged  to 
Qbtain.  in  like  manner  as  the  other  teacher^  a  brevet  de  capacitf ;  eoy- 
«rnRient  demanding  in  all  cases  assurance  ot  the  secular  education  otths 
leacbers,  and  of  the  character  of  the  instruction  given  by  them  in  their 
Mcbools.  All  their  schools  are  of  course  open  as  well  to  the  inspectors  of 
government,  who  visit,  examine,  and  report  upon  Ihem,  as  to  their  own, 
who  atrictly  exaioine  Uie  conduct  and  progress  of  the  Frtres  in  their  dif 
fferent  ■chooli,  and  report  to  the  principaL 
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The  following  table  will  ihow  the  namber  of  schools  oondaeled 
Frdres  io  1844,  and  the  number  of  children  educated  in  them : — 

M*.  cTBelNgli.  M*.  af  CfciiiMi 

France,         .       .       .  658       .       .       .        169,501 

Belgium,          ...  41           •        •        .        9,535 

Savoy,          ...  28       . 

Piedmont,         ...  30 

Pontifical  States,           .  20 

Canada,            ...  6 

Turkey,         ...  2       . 

Switzerland,     ...  2 


5,110 
6,490 
4,199 
L840 
580 
444 


Total,     .        .        787  ...    197,699 

The  education  given  in  their  schools  is  very  liberal  and  the  booiaa 
very  good.  The  Frdres  consider  that  if  they  neflect  to  develope  ike  M 
led  of  their  pupils,  they  can  not  advance  their  religimu  education  saiut 
torily ;  they  consequently  spare  no  pains  to  attain  the  former  dera 
ment,  in  order  that  tne  latter,  which  is  the  great  end  of  their  teaching  i 
of  all  instruction  whatsoever,  may  not  be  retarded. 

The  following  are  among  the  regulations  of  the  Society: 

1.  The  Institution  des  Fihres  des  Ecoles  Chr6tiennes  is  a  society  whidk  ] 
fesses  to  condact  schools  gratuitously.  The  design  of  this  institution  is  to| 
a  Christian  education  to  children,  w  ith  this  object  in  view,  the  Frhres  cone 
schools  where  children  may  be  placed  under  the  management  of  masters  i! 
morning  until  evening,  so  tnat  the  masters  may  be  able  to  teach  them  to 
honestly  and  uprightly,  by  instructing  them  in  the  principles  of  our  holjr  ] 
gion,  by  teaching  them  Christian  precepts,  and  by  giving  them  snitalie 
sufficient  instruction. 

2.  The  spirit  uf  the  institution  is  a  spirit  of  faith  which  ought  to  encomafi 
members  to  attribute  all  to  God,  to  act  as  continually  in  the  sight  of  God,  an 
perfect  conformity  to  His  orders  and  His  will.  The  members  of  this  asso 
tion  should  be  filled  with  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  instruction  of  children,  for^ 
preservation  in  innocence  and  the  fear  of  God,  and  for  their  entire  sepaia 
urorn  sin. 

3.  The  institution  is  directed  by  a  superior ,  who  is  nominated  fur  life.  He 
two  assistants,  who  compose  his  council,  and  aid  him  in  governing  the  and 
These  assistants  live  in  the  same  house  with  him,  assist  at  his  councils, 
render  him  aid  whenever  necessair. 

4.  The  superior  is  elected  by  ballot  by  the  directors  assembled  at  the  |»ifte 
houses ;  the  two  assistants  are  chosen  m  the  same  manner,  and  these  latter  1 
office  ten  years,  and  can  then  be  rvt-elected. 

5.  The  superior  may  be  deposed,  but  only  by  a  general  chapter,  and  forgi 
causes. 

6.  This  chapter  is  composed  of  thirty  of  the  oldest  Frdres,  or  directors  oi 

Erincipal  houses,  who  assemble  by  right  once  every  ten  years,  and  whenefi 
I  deemed  necessary  to  convoke  an  extraordinary  meeting. 

7.  The  private  houses  are  governed  by  Frdres-directors,  who  are  appointei 
three  years,  unless  it  appears  advisable  to  the  superior  and  his  a^istaot 
name  a  shorter  period,  or  to  recall  them  before  the  end  of  it. 

8.  The  supenor  names  the  visitors.  They  are  appointed  for  three  yeai8| 
make  a  round  of  visits  once  every  year.  They  require  of  the  directors  m 
count  of  their  receipts  and  expenses,  and  as  soon  as  their  visits  are  compk 
they  present  a  report  to  their  superior  of  the  necessary  changes  and  corrset 
to  be  made  by  him. 

9.  No  Frdre  can  take  priest's  orders,  or  pretend  to  any  ecclesiastical  d 
neither  can  he  wear  a  surplice  or  serve  in  tne  churches,  except  at  daily  m 
but  they  confine  themselves  to  their  vocation,  and  live  in  silence,  in  retreat, 
in  entire  devotion  to  their  duties. 

10.  They  are  bound  to  the  institution  by  three  simple  religious  vows,  w! 
aie  taken  at  first  for  only  three  years,  as  well  as  by  a  vow  ofperseveranee 
a  renouncement  of  any  recompense  for  the  instruction  they  give.  These  V 
oan  only  be  annnlled  after  dispensation  granted  by  the  Pope. 
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11.  Thmr  an  not  admitted  to  take  tlie  Towa  until  they  have  beea  at  leait  two 
3rean  in  tl»  institiition,  and  until  they  have  passed  one  year  in  the  novltlala 
mad  one  year  in  the  school. 

13.  They  are  only  admitted  after  a  severe  examination,  and  then  oIiIt  1^  a 
majority  of  the  TOtes  of  the  Frtres  of  the  hoose  where  they  have  passea  dislr 
E&OYitiate. 

13.  There  are  two  noritiates^  one  where  they  admit  3roang  men  betweea  IS 
and  16  years  of  age,  the  other  for  older  men.  Bat  all  yoong  men  who  are  adp 
znitted  below  the  age  of  36  renew  their  vows  every  year  till  they  attain  that  mu 

14.  .Tliey  banish  fiom  the  society  every  Fr^re  who  condacts  himself  imba* 
oomtngly.  Bat  tliis  is  only  done  for  grave  offenses,  and  by  a  majority  of  Tolei 
at  a  general  chapter. 

15.  The  same  regalation  is  observed  when  a  Frdre  desires  to  leave  the  ioel* 
ety  and  to  obtain  a  dispensation  from  his  vows. 

16.  The  Frftres  do  not  establish  themselves  in  the  dioceses  withont  the  eon* 
sent  of  the  bishops,  and  they  acknowledge  their  aathority  as  their  spiritaal  gOf«- 
emment,  and  that  of  the  magistrates  as  their  civil  government 

19.  The  Fr&res  shall  instruct  their  papils  after  the  method  prescribed  to  ^mbi 
\»f  the  institodon. 

80.  They  shall  teach  their  scholars  to  read  French  and  Latin,  and  to  wxlia. 

31.  They  shall  teach  them  also  orthography,  and  arithmetic,  the  matins  and 
^wespers,  le  Pater,  I'Ave  Maria,  1e  Credo  ei  le  Confiteor,  and  the  French  traoa- 
lations  of  these  prayers,  the  Commandments  of  God  and  of  the  Chnrch.  tlie 
rtesponses  of  the  holy  mass,  the  Catechism,  the  datles  of  a  Christian,  and  the 
Muslims  and  precepts  that  oar  Lord  has  left  as  in  the  holy  Testament. 

89l  They  snail  teach  the  Catechism  half  an  hoar  daily. 

87.  The  Frdres  shall  not  receive  from  the  scholars,  or  their  parents,  either 
money  or  any  other  present,  at  anytime. 

30.  They  shall  exhibit  an  eqaal  affection  for  all  their  i)oor  scholars,  and  mors 
^r  the  poor  than  for  the  rich;  becanse  the  object  of  the  institation  is  the  la* 
attraction  of  the  poor. 

31.  They  shall  endeavor  to  give  their  papils,  by  their  conduct  and  mannen, 
^  eontinaal  example  of  modesty,  and  of  all  the  other  virtues  which  they  ong^ 
%o  be  taught  and  which  they  ought  to  practise. 

37.  The  Fr^res  shall  take  the  greatest  care  that  they  very  rarely  punish  their 
children,  as  they  ought  to  be  persuaded  that,  by  reframing  as  much  as  possible 
from  panishment,  thev  will  best  succeed  in  properly  conducting  a  school,  and 
Mm  establishing  order  m  it 

38.  When  panishment  shall  have  become  absolutely  necessary,  they  shall 
make  the  neatest  care  to  punish  with  the  greatest  moderation  and  presence  <^ 
vnind,  and  never  to  do  it  under  the  influence  of  a  hasty  movement,  or  when  they 
Weel  irritated. 

39.  They  shall  watch  over  themselves  that  they  never  exhibit  the  least  anger 
or  impatience,  either  in  their  corrections,  or  in  any  of  their  words  or  aedona; 
ms  they  ooaht  to  be  convinced,  that  if  they  do  not  take  these  precautions  the 
scholars  will  not  profit  from  tneir  correction,  (and  the  Frires  never  oofl^  to 
correct  except  with  the  object  of  benefiting  their  children)  and  God  will  not 
^ve  the  correction  his  blessing. 

40.  They  shall  not  at  any  time  give  to  their  scholars  any  injurious  epithet  or 
Insulting  name. 

41.  They  shall  also  take  the  sreatest  care  not  to  strike  their  scholars  with 
liand,  foot,  or  stick,  nor  to  push  them  rudely. 

43.  They  shall  take  great  care  not  to  pull  their  ears,  their  hair,  or  their  nosea, 
nor  to  fling  any  thing  at  them;  these  kinds  of  corrections  ot^ht  not  to  beprao- 
Used  by  the  Frftres,  as  they  are  very  indecent  and  opposed  to  charity  and  Chria- 
tian  kindness. 

43.  They  shall  not  correct  their  scholars  during  prajrers,  or  at  the  time  of 
catechising,  except  when  they  cannot  defer  the  correction. 

They  shall  not  use  corporal  panishment,  except  when  every  other  means  of 
correction  has  failed  to  produce  the  right  effect. 

58.  The  Frftre-director  shall  be  inspector  over  all  the  schools  in  his  town} 
and  when  more  than  one  inspector  is  necessary  for  one  house  of  Fr^res,  the 
other  inspector  shall  renort  to  the  Fr^re-director  twice  a  week  on  the  conduct  of 
each  Frftie,  on  the  condition  of  his  class,  and  on  the  progress  of  his  scholan. 
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The  following  remarks  on  the  Training  School  of  this  Bnytlierfaood  of 
Teachers  are  taken  from  *'  the  Second  Report  of  J.  P.  Kay  Shuttleworth, 
OD  the  Schools  for  the  Training  of  Parochial  SchooImasteFs  at  Batter- 
sea." 

We  had  freqneotly  visited  the  schools  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Doc- 
trine in  France,  and  had  spent  much  time  in  the  examination  of  their  EcdtS' 
mcm^  or  Mother-School.  Our  attention  was  attracted  to  these  schools  by  the 
gentle  manners  and  simple  habiis  which  distin^^^hed  the  Frdres;  by  their 
sympathy  for  children,  and  the  religious  feeling  which  pervaded  their  element- 
ary schools.  Their  schools  are  certainly  deficient  in  some  of  the  niceties  of 
organization  and  method ;  and  there  are  subjects  on  which  the  instmction  might 
be  more  complete  and  exact ;  but  each  master  was,  as  it  were,  a  parent  to  the 
children  around  him.    The  school  resembled  a  harmonious  family. 

The  self-denying  industry  of  these  pious  men  was  remarkable.  The  habits 
of  their  order  would  be  deemed  severe  in  this  country.  In  the  Mother  School 
(where  ihey  all  reside,)  they  rise  at  four.  AAer  private  meditation,  their  pab- 
iic  devotions  in  the  chapel  occupy  the  early  hours  of  the  moming.  The  do- 
mestic drudgery  of  the  household  succeeds.  They  breakfast  at  seven,  and  are 
in  the  schools  of  the  great  cities  of  France  at  nine.  When  the  routine  of  daily 
school-keeping  is  at  an  end,  aAer  a  short  interval  for  refreshment  and  exercise, 
they  open  tneir  evening  schools,  where  hundreds  of  the  adult  population  receive 
instruction,  not  merely  in  reading,  writing,  and  the  simplest  elements  of  num- 
bers, but  in  singing,  drawing,  geography :  the  mensuration  of  planes  and  solids; 
the  history  of  France,  and  in  religion.  Their  evening  schools  do  not  close  till 
ten.  The  public  expenditure  on  account  of  their  services  is  one-third  the  usnal 
remuneration  of  an  elementary  schoolmaster  in  France,  and  they  devote  their 
lives,  constrained  by  the  influence  of  a  religious  feeling,  under  a  nue  of  celibacy, 
but  without  a  vow,  to  tHe  education  of  the  poor. 

The  unquestionable  self-denial  of  such  a  life;  the  attachment  of  the  children, 
and  of  the  adult  pupils  to  their  instructors,  together  with  the  constant  sense  of 
the  all-subduing  presence  of  Christian  principle,  rendered  the  means  adopted 
by  the  Christian  Brothers,  for  the  trainmg  of  their  novices,  a  matter  of  much 
interest  and  inquiry. 

The  Mother  School  differs  in  most  important  respects  from  a  Normal  School, 
but  the  extent  of  this  difference  is  not  at  first  sight  apparent,  and  is  one  of  those 
results  of  our  experience  which  we  wish  to  submit. 

The  Mother  School  is  an  establishment  comprising  arrangements  for  the  in- 
struction and  training  of  novices ;  for  the  resiaence  of  the  brothers,  who  are 
engaged  in  the  active  performance  of  the  duties  of  their  order,  as  masters  <^ 
elementary  day  and  evening  schools ;  and  it  afibrds  an  asylum,  into  which  they 
gradually  retire  from  the  fatigues  and  cares  of  their  public  labors,  as  age  ap- 
proaches, or  infirmities  accumulate,  to  spend  the  period  of  sickness  or  decrepi- 
tude  in  the  tranquillity  of  the  household  provided  for  them,  and  amidst  Uie 
consolations  of  their  brethren.  The  brothers  constitute  a  family,  performing 
every  domestic  service,  ministering  to  the  sick  and  infirm,  and  assembling  for 
devotion  daily  in  their  chapel. 

Their  novices  enter  about  the  ages  of  twelve  or  fourteen.  They  at  once  as- 
sume the  dress  of  the  order,  and  enter  upon  the  self-denying  routine  of  the  house- 
hold. The  first  years  of  their  novitiate  are  of  course  devoted  to  such  elementary 
instruction  as  is  necessary  to  prepare  them  for  their  future  duties  as  teachers 
of  the  poor.  Their  habits  are  formed,  not  only  in  the  course  of  this  instruction, 
but  by  joining  the  religious  exercises ;  performing  the  household  duties;  and 
enjoying  the  benefit  of  constant  intercourse  with  the  elder  brethren  of  the  Mother 
School,  who  are  at  once  their  instructors  and  friends.  In  this  life  of  seclusion, 
the  superior  of  the  Mother  School  has  opportunities  of  observing  and  ascertaining 
the  mmutest  traits  of  character,  which  indicate  their  comparative  qualifications 
for  the  future  labors  of  the  order ;  nor  is  this  vigilance  relaxed,  but  rather  increas- 
ed, when  the V  first  quit  the  private  studies  of  the  Mother  School,  to  be  gradu- 
ally initiated  in  their  public  labors  as  instructors  of  the  people. 

Such  of  the  novices  as  are  found  not  to  possess  the  requisite  qualificatioDS, 
especially  as  respects  the  moral  constitution  necessary  for  the  duties  of  their 
Older,  are  permitted  to  leave  the  Mother  School  to  enter  upon  other  parsoini 
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Doriiif  Iht  period  ni  die  Bovltiate,  such  ioBtaaees  are  not  rare,  but  ve  ksw 
renoa  to  belieTe,  tliat  thejr  eekknn  occur  after  the  brother  has  acquired  OMh 
tuitf, 

Ai  their  edneatlon  in  the  Mother  School  proceeds,  the  period  dented  oftiy 
day  to  th^  pablic  labors  in  the  elementary  schools  is  enlarged ;  and  thi^tkni, 
under  the  eyetof  ^er  brethren,  assisted  by  their  example  auod  precepts,  gradn- 
tlhr  emenn  firom  the  privacy  or  their  noyitiate  to  their  pablic  anties. 

In  all  this  there  is  not  much  that  diflers  from  the  life  of  a  yomig  papU  in  a 
Normal  School ;  but,  at  this  point,  the  resemblance  ceases,  and  a  great  difev- 
{eace  occurs. 

•  The  brother,  wiioee  noritiate  is  at  an  end,  continues  a  member  of  the  howt- 
liold<^  the  iiother  School.    He  has  onlr  advanced  to  a  higher  rank.    Ueissw* 
rounded  by  the  Mme  induences.    The  aailv  routine  which  ibrmcd  his  donwatic 
lad  rriigf  oos  habits  continues.    His  mind  is  fed,  and  his  purposes  are  strength- 
ened by  the  eonversation  andexamnlesof  his  brethren,  and  his  conduct  is  OBdar 
the  paternal  eye  of  his  superior.    Under  such  circumstances,  personal  ideatiihr 
is  aloMMt  abeofbed  in  the  corporate  life  br  which  he  is  surrounded.    The  strnm 
of  tlie  Older  supports  his  weakness :  the  spirit  of  the  order  is  the  penracmg 
mrlBciple  of  his  life :  he  thinks,  feels,  and  acts,  by  an  unconscious  inirairmdeii 
mm  every  thing  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  in  a  calm  atmosphere  of  aefOdMi 
and  religious  labor.    All  is  prescribed;  and  a  pious  submission,  a  humUe  feld^ 
a  Mdent  zeai,  and  a  self-denving  activity  are  nis  hiffaest  duties. 

Contrast  hte  condition  witn  that  of  a  young  man  leaving  a  Normal  School  at 
tlie  age  of  eighteen  or  nineteen,  after  three  or  four  years  of  comparative  seclu- 
sion, imder  a  regimen  closelv  resembling  that  of  the  Mother  School.  At  thte 
a^ie,  it  ia  necessary  that  he  should  be  put  in  charge  of  an  el^entary  school,  tai 
Older  that  he  may  earn  an  independence. 

Tlie  most  feforable  situation  in  which  he  can  be  placed,  because  remote  ftmm 
else  gi^oaaef  forms  of  temptation,  and  therefore  least  m  contra.st  with  his  prevtona 
position,  is  the  charse  or  a  rural  school.  For  the  tranquil  and  eventless  life  of 
the  master  of  a  ranu  school  such  a  training  is  not  an  unfit  preparation.  Hla 
T«8oaree8  are  not  taxed  bv  tne  necessity  for  inventing  new  means  10  meet  the 
■aovel  combinations  whicn  arise  in  a  more  active  state  of  society.  His  energy 
is  eqoal  to  the  task  of  instructing  the  submissive  and  tractable,  though  oAan 
dull  children  of  the  peasantry ;  and  the  gentle  mannere  and  quiet  demeanor, 
^rhieh  are  the  imiform  results  of  his  previous  education,  are  in  harmony  with 
tJie  paasionlees  life  of  the  seclusion  into  which  he  is  plunged.  His  knowledge 
mnd  bia  skill  in  method  are  abundantly  superior  to  tne  necessities  of  hla  poiU 
^OB,  and  the  imambitions  sense  of  duty  which  he  displays  attracts  the  confeieoee 
^md  wins  the  regard  of  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  and  of  his  intelligent  neigh- 
^ftx>n.  For  such  a  life,  we  have  found  even  the  youns  papiis  whom  we  intro- 
duced into  Uie  training  schools  at  their  foundation  well  fitted,  and  we  have  pre- 
ferred to  settle  them,  as  ftur  as  we  could,  on  the  estates  of  our  personal  friends, 
'^rhere  we  are  assured  they  have  succeeded.  Those  only  who  nave  entered  the 
formal  School  at  adult  age,  have  been  capable  of  successfully  contending  with 
Zhit  greater  difilcnlties  of  town  schools. 

But  we  are  also  led  by  our  experience  to  say,  that  such  a  novitiate  does  not 
prepare  a  youth  of  tender  age  to  encounter  the  responsibilities  of  a  large  town 
or  village  school,  in  a  manufacturing  or  mining  district.    Such  a  position  is  in 
^he  most  painful  contrast  with  his  previous  training.    He  exchanges  the  com- 
parative seclusion  of  his  residence  in  the  Normal  School  for  the  difficult  position 
of  a  public  instructor,  on  whom  many  jealous  eyes  are  fixed.    For  the  first  time 
tie  is  alone  in  his  profession ;  unaided  by  the  example  of  his  masters ;  not  stim- 
ulated by  emulation  with  his  fellows ;  removed  irom  the  vigilant  eye  of  the 
Principal  of  the  school :  separated  from  the  powerful  influences  of  that  corpo- 
rate spirit,  which  impelled  nis  previous  career,  yet  placed  amidst  difiiculties, 
perplexing  even  to  the  most  mature  experience,  and  reouired  to  tax  his  inven- 
tion to  meet  new  cirenmstances,  before  he  has  acquired  confidence  in  the  tm- 
austained  exercise  of  his  recently  developed  powers.    He  has  left  the  training 
achool  for  the  rude  contact  of  a  coarse,  selfisn,  and  immoral  populace,  whose 
gross  appetites  and  mannen  render  the  narrow  streets  in  his  neighborhood 
scenes  oiimpurity.    He  is  at  once  brought  face  to  face  with  an  ignorant  and 
corrupt  multitude,  10  whose  children  he  is  to  prove  a  leader  and  guide. 
His  difficulties  are  formidable.    His  thoughts  are  fixed  on  the  deformity  of 
J 
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this  monstrous  condition  of  society.  It  is  something  to  have  this 
extremity  of  the  evil,  bat  to  confront  it,  that  conviction  should  become 
to  persevering  exertion.  We  have  witnessed  this  failore,  and  we  cone 
snch  difficulties  can  only  be  successfully  encountered  by  masters  of 
age  and  experience. 

The  situation  of  the  novice  of  a  Mother  School,  founded  in  the  centre  o 
manufacturing  city,  is  in  direct  contrast  with  that  of  the  young  sta 
changing  his  secluded  training  in  a  Normal  School  for  the  unaid^  ehi 
great  town  school. 

If  such  a  Mother  School  were  founded  in  the  midst  of  one  of  oni 
commercial  towns,  under  the  charge  of  a  Principal  of  elevated  chara 
acquirements ;  if  he  had  assembled  around  him  devoted  and  humble  me 
to  spend  their  lives  in  reclaiming  the  surrounding  population  by  the  fi>i 
and  management  of  schoob  for  the  poor ;  and  into  this  society  a  jm 
introduced  at  a  tender  age,  instructed,  trained,  and  reared  in  the  hamta 
ties  of  his  profession:  gradually  brought  into  contact  with  the  actoa 
the  healing  of  which  nis  life  was  to  be  devoted;  never  abandoned  to 
comparatively  feeble  resources,  but  always  feeling  himself  the  missioi! 
body  able  to  protect,  ready  to  console,  and  willing  to  assist  and  instn 
in  such  a  situation,  his  feebleness  would  be  sustained  by  the  strength  of 
ration  animated  with  the  vitality  of  Christian  principle. 

We  are  far  from  recommending  the  establishment  of  such  a  school,  to 
cess  of  which  we  think  we  perceive  insurmountable  obstacles  in  this 
The  only  form  in  which  a  similar  machinery  could  exist  in  England  is 
Town  Normal  School,  in  which  all  the  apprentices  or  popu  teache 
several  elemeatacr  schools  might  lodge,  and  where,  under  the  superint 
of  a  Principal,  their  domestic  and  religious  habits  might  be  formed.    1 
ters  of  the  elementary  schools  might  be  associates  of  the  Normal  Seh 
conduct  the  instruction  of  the  pupil  teachers,  in  the  evening  or  earl 
morning,  when  free  from  the  duties  of  their  schools.    The  whole  bodjr 
ters  would  thus  form  a  societv,  with  the  Principal  at  their  head,  actii 
ployed  in  the  practical  daily  duties  of  managing  and  instructing  sdio 
also  by  their  connection  with  the  Town  Normal  School,  keeping  in  yi 
contributing  to  promote  the  general  interests  of  elementary  education, 
inga  body  of  assistant  masters.    If  a  good  library  were  collected  in  thh 
institution,  and  lectures  from  time  to  time  delivered  on  appropriate  sol 
the  whole  body  of  masters  and  assistants,  or,  which  would  be  oetter,  if  i 
school  were  founded,  which  might  be  attended  by  the  masters  and  most 
ced  assistants,  every  improvement  in  method  would  thus  be  rapidly 
through  the  elementary  schools  of  towns. 
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WILLIAIC  8HEN8T0KE,   1714 — 1763. 

William  Shbnstonb  was  born  at  Leasowes,  in  the  parish  of  Hales- 
^^^ren,  Shropshire,  in  1714.  He  was  taught  to  read  at  a  "dame 
*cbooV  the  house,  and  teacher  of  which,  have  been  immortalized  in 
*^*s  poem  of  the  Sckoolmutress — spent  four  years  at  Pembroke  Col- 
'^iST^,  Oxford, — and  then  impoverished  himself  in  embellishing  a  small 
P^t^emal  estate,  which  he  made  the  envy  of  men  of  wealth,  and  the 
Admiration  of  men  of  taste.  His  poems,  essays,  and  lectures,  wore 
<2ollected  and  published  after  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1763.  His 
^  Schoolmistress,''  a  descriptive  sketch  in  imitation  of  Spenser,  ranks 
ui.  poetry,  with  the  paintings  of  Teniers  and  Wilkie,  for  its  force  and 
texftthfulness  to  nature,  as  well  as  its  quiet  humor. 

TBI  fOHOOLMIBTSIBS.  (I.) 

Ah,  me !  full  sorely  \%  my  heart  forlorn, 
To  think  how  modest  worth  neglected  lies ; 
While  partial  fame  doth  with  her  blasta  adorn 
Saeh  deeda  alone  as  pride  and  pomp  disguise ; 
Deeds  of  ill-sort  and  mischievous  emprise  \ 
Lend  me  thy  clarion,  goddess !  let  roe  try 
To  sound  the  praise  of  merit  ere  it  dies ; 
Such  as  I  oft  have  chanced  to  espy, 
Lost  in  the  dreary  shades  of  dull  obscurity. 

In  every  village  mark'd  with  little  spire, 
Embowered  in  trees,  and  hardly  known  to  fame, 
There  dwells,  in  lowly  shed  and  mean  attire, 
A  matron  old,  whom  we  schoolmistress  name. 
Who  boasts  unruly  brats  with  birch  to  tame ; 
They  grieven  sore,  in  piteous  durance  pent. 
Awed  by  the  power  of  this  relentless  dame, 
And  oft-times,  on  vagaries  idly  bent. 
For  unkempt  hair,  or  task  unconn'd,  are  sorely  shent 

And  all  in  sight  doth  rise  a  birchin  tree,  (2.) 
Which  learning  near  her  little  dome  did  stowe. 
Whilom  a  twig  of  small  regard  to  see, 
Though  now  so  wide  its  waving  branches  flow. 
And  work  the  simple  vassals  mickle  woe ; 
For  not  a  wind  might  curl  the  leaves  that  blew. 
But  their  limbs  shudder'd,  and  their  pulse  beat  low 
And  as  they  looked,  they  found  their  horror  grew, 

^1^  And  shaped  it  into  rods,  and  tingled  at  the  view. 

*^a.  9.— [Vol.  IIL,  No.  2.]— 29. 
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So  hare  I  seen  (who  has  not,  may  conceive) 
A  lifeless  phantom  near  a  garden  placed ; 
So  doth  it  wanton  birds  of  peace  bereave, 
Of  sport,  of  song,  of  pleasure,  of  repast ; 
They  start,  they  stare,  they  wheel,  they  look  afl^iast; 
Sad  servitude  !  such  comfortless  annoy 
May  no  bold  Briton's  riper  age  e*er  taste ! 
Ne  superstition  clog  his  dance  of  joy, 
Ne  ?ision  empty,  vain,  his  native  bliss  destroy. 

Near  to  this  dome  is  found  a  patch  so  green. 
On  which  the  tribe  their  gambols  do  display ; 
And  at  the  door  imprisoning  board  is  seen. 
Lest  weakly  wights  of  smaller  size  should  stray, 
Eager,  perdie,  to  bask  in  sunny  day ! 
The  noises  intermixed,  which  thence  resoond, 
]>o  learning's  little  tenement  betray ; 
Where  sits  the  dame,  disguised  in  look  profound. 
And  eyes  her  fairy  throng,  and  turns  her  wheel  around. 

Her  cap,  far  whiter  than  the  driven  snow. 
Emblem  right  meet,  of  decency  does  yield ; 
Her  apron,  dyed  in  grain,  as  blue,  I  trowe. 
As  is  the  hare4)ell  that  adorns  the  field ; 
And  in  her  hand,  for  scepter,  she  does  wield 
Tway  birchen  sprays,  with  anxious  fears  entwined, 
With  dark  distrust,  and  sad  repentance  filled. 
And  steadfast  hate,  and  sharp  affliction  joined. 
And  fury  uncontrolled,  and  chastisement  unkind. 

Few  but  have  kenned,  in  semblance  meet  portrayed. 
The  childish  faces  of  old  Eol's  train ; 
Libs,  Notos,  Auster ;  these  in  frowns  arrayed. 
How  then  would  fare  on  earth,  or  sky,  or  main. 
Were  the  stem  god  to  give  his  slaves  the  rein  ? 
And  were  not  she  rebellious  breasts  to  quell. 
And  were  not  she  her  statutes  to  maintain. 
The  cot  no  more,  I  ween,  were  deemed  the  cell. 
Where  comely  peace  of  mind,  and  decent  order  dwell. 

A  russet  stole  was  o'er  her  shoulders  thrown ; 
A  russet  kirtle  fenced  the  nipping  air ; 
Twas  simple  roMet,  but  it  was  her  own ; 
'Twas  her  own  country  bred  the  flock  so  fair ; 
'Twas  her  own  labor  did  the  fleece  prepare ; 
And,  sooth  to  say  her  pupils,  ranged  around, 
Through  pious  awe,  did  term  it  passing  rare ; 
For  they  in  gaping  wonderment  abound. 
And  think,  no  doubt,  she  been  the  greatest  wight  on  ground ! 

Albeit  ne  flattery  did  corrupt  the  truth, 

Ne  pompous  title  did  debauch  her  ear ; 

Goody,  good-woman,  n'aunt,  forsooth. 

Or  dame,  the  sole  additions  she  did  hear ; 

Yet  these  she  challenged,  these  she  held  right  dear; 

Ne  would  esteem  him  act  as  moaght  behove, 
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Who  thoald  not  honored  eld  with  these  riTWi ; 
For  nerer  title  yet  so  mean  could  prore, 
But  there  was  eke  a  mind  that  did  that  title  lore. 

One  ancient  hen  she  took  delight  to  feed, 
The  plodding  pattern  of  the  busy  dame ; 
Which,  ever  and  anon,  impeled  by  need,  ^ 
Into  her  school,  begirt  with  chickens,  came  ! 
Such  favor  did  her  past  deportment  claim  ; 
And  if  neglect  had  lavished  on  the  ground 
Fragment  of  bread,  she  would  collect  the  same, 
For  well  she  knew,  and  quaintly  could  expound, 
What  sin  it  were  to  waste  the  smallest  crumb  she  foand. 

Herbs,  too,  she  knew,  and  well  of  each  could  speak. 
That  in  her  garden  sipped  the  silvery  dew ; 
Where  no  vain  flower  disclos'd  a  gawdy  streak ; 
But  herbs  for  use  and  physic  not  a  few, 
Of  grey  renown,  within  those  borders  grew ; 
The  tufted  basil,  pun-provoking  thyme, 
Fresh  baum,  and  mary-gold  of  cheerful  hue ; 
The  lowelygill,  that  never  dares  to  climb; 
And  more  I  fain  would  sing,  disdaining  here  to  rhyme. 

Yet  euphrasy  may  not  be  left  unsung. 
That  gives  dim  eyes  to  wander  leagues  around, 
And  pungent  radish,  biting  infants  tongue  ; 
And  plantain  ribbed,  that  heals  the  reaper's  wound ; 
And  marjoram  sweet,  in  shepherd's  posie  found; 
And  lavender,  whose  spikes  of  asure  bloom 
Shall  be  ere-while  in  arid  bundles  bound, 
To  lurk  amidst  the  labors  of  her  loom. 
And  crown  her  kerchiefs  clean,  with  mickle  rare  perfume. 

And  here  trim  rosemarine,  that  whilom  crowned 
The  daintiest  garden  of  the  proudest  peer. 
Ere,  driven  from  its  envied  site,  it  found 
A  sacred  shelter  for  its  branches  here  ; 
Where  edged  with  gold  its  glittering  skirts  appear. 
O,  wassel  days !  O,  customs  meet  and  well ! 
Ere  this  was  banished  from  its  lofty  sphere ; 
Simplicity  then  sought  this  humble  cell. 
Nor  ever  would  she  more  with  thane  and  lordling  dwelL 

Here  oft  the  dame,  on  sabbath's  decent  eve, 
Hymn'd  such  psalms  as  Sternhold  forth  did  mete ; 
If  winter  'twere,  she  to  her  hearth  did  cleave. 
But  in  her  garden  found  a  summer-seat ; 
Sweet  melody  !  to  hear  her  then  repeat 
How  Israel's  sons,  beneath  a  foreign  king. 
While  taunting  foe*men  did  a  song  intreat, 
All  for  the  nonce,  untuning  every  string, 
Uphung  their  useless  lyres — small  heart  had  they  to  ting 

For  she  was  just,  and  friend  to  virtuous  lore, 
And  passed  much  time  in  truly  virtuous  deed; 
And  in  those  elfin  ears  would  oft  deplore 
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The  timM  when  trath  by  popish  rage  did  bleed, 
And  torturous  death  was  true  devotion's  meed ; 
And  simple  faith  in  iron  chains  did  mourn, 
That  nould  on  wooden  image  place  her  creed ; 
And  lawny  saints  in  smouldering  flames  did  bum; 
Ah,  dearest  lord,  forefend,  thilk  days  should  e'er  retom ! 

In  elbow*€hair,  like  that  of  Scottish  stem 
By  the  sharp  tooth  of  cankering  eld  defaced. 
In  which,  when  he  receives  his  diadem. 
Our  sovereign  prince  and  liefest  liege  is  placed. 
The  matron  sate,  and  some  with  rank  she  graced, 
(The  source  of  children's  and  of  courtiers  pride !) 
Redressed  affronts,  for  vile  affronts  there  passed ; 
And  wemed  them  not  the  fretful  to  deride. 
But  love  each  other  dear,  whatever  them  betide. 

Right  well  she  knew  each  temper  to  descry ; 
To  thwart  the  proud,  and  the  submiss  to  raise , 
Some  with  vile  copper-prise  exalt  on  high. 
And  some  entice  with  pittance  small  of  praise ; 
And  other  some  with  baleful  sprig  she  frays ; 
£e'n  absent,  she  the  reins  of  power  doth  hold. 
While  with  quaint  arts  the  giddy  crowd  she  sways ; 
Forewarned  if  little  bird  their  pranks  behold. 
Twill  whisper  in  her  ear,  and  all  the  scene  unfold. 

Lo !  now  with  state  she  utters  the  command ; 
Eftsoons  the  urchins  (b  their  tasks  repair ; 
Their  books  of  stature  small  they  take  in  hand. 
Which  with  pellucid  horn  secured  are,  (3.) 
To  save  from  fingers  wet  the  letters  fair ; 
The  work  so  gay,  that  on  their  back  is  seen, 
St.  George's  high  achievments  does  declare ; 
On  which  thilk  wight,  that  has  y-gazing  been 
Kens  the  forth-coming  rod — un pleasing  sight,  I  ween  ! 

Ah !  luckless  he,  and  bom  beneath  the  beam 
Of  evil  star !  it  irks  roe  whilst  I  write ; 
As  erst  the*  bard  by  MuUa's  silver  stream. 
Oft  as  he  told  of  deadly,  dolorous  plight. 
Sighed  as  he  sung,  and  did  in  tears  indite. 
For,  brandishing  the  rod,  she  doth  begin 
To  loose  the  brogues,  (4.)  the  stripling's  late  delight ! 
And  down  they  drop ;  appears  his  dainty  skin. 
Fair  as  the  furry-coat  of  whitest  ermilin. 

O,  rathful  scene !  when,  from  a  nook  obscure. 
His  little  sister  doth  his  peril  see ; 
All  playful  as  she  sate,  she  grows  demure ; 
She  finds  full  soon  her  wonted  spirits  flee ; 
She  meditates  a  prayer  to  set  him  free ; 
Nor  gentle  pardon  could  this  dame  deny 
(If  gentle  pardon  could  with  dames  agree) 
To  her  sad  grief  which  swells  in  either  eye. 
And  wrings  her  so  that  all  for  pity  she  could  die. 

*  Spenser. 
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No  Umger  can  she  now  her  shrieks  commaad, 
And  hardly  she  forbears,  through  awiiil  fear. 
To  roshen  forth,  and,  with  presumptooua  hand, 
To  stay  harsh  justice  in  his  mid  career. 
On  thee  she  calls,  on  thee,  her  parent  dear ! 
(Ah !  too  remote  to  ward  the  shameful  blow!) 
She  sees  no  kind  domestic  visage  near, 
And  soon  a  flood  of  tears  begins  to  flow, 
And  gives  a  loose  at  last  to  unavailing  woe. 

But,  ah !  what  pen  his  piteous  plight  may  trace  ? 
Or  what  device  his  loud  laments  explain? 
The  form  uncouth  of  his  disguised  face? 
The  pallid  hue  that  dyes  his  looks  amain? 
The  plenteous  shower  that  does  his  cheek  distain  ? 
When  he,  in  abject  wise,  implores  the  dame, 
Ne  hopeth  aught  of  sweet  reprieve  to  gain ; 
Or  when  from  high  she  levels  well  her  aim, 
And,  through  the  thatch,  his  cries  each  falling  stroke  proclaim. 

The  other  tribe,  aghast,  with  sore  dismay, 
Attend,  and  conn  their  tasks  with  mickle  care ; 
By  turns,  astonied  every  twig  survey, 
And  from  their  fellow's  hateful  wounds  beware. 
Knowing,  I  wist,  how  each  the  same  may  share  ; 
Till  fear  has  taught  them  a  performance  meet, 
And  to  the  well-known  chest  the  dame  repair. 
Whence  oft  with  sugared  cates  she  doth  them  greet, 
And  ginger-bread  y-rare ;  now,  certes,  doubly  sweet. 

See  to  their  seats  they  hie  with  merry  glee. 
And  in  beseemly  order  sitten  there ; 
All  but  the  wight  of  flesh  y-galled  ;  he, 
Abhorreth  bench,  and  stool,  and  form,  and  chair; 
(This  hand  in  mouth  y-fixed,  that  rends  his  hair ;) 
And  eke  with  snubs  profound,  and  heaving  breast, 
Convulsions  intermitting,  does  declare 
His  grievous  wrong,  his  dame's  unjust  behest ; 
And  scorns  her  offered  love,  and  shuns  to  be  caressed 

His  face  besprent  with  liquid  crystal  shines, 
His  blooming  face,  that  seems  a  purple  flower, 
Which  low  to  earth  its  drooping  head  declines. 
All  smear'd  and  sullied  by  a  vernal  shower. 
O,  the  hard  bosoms  of  despotic  power ! 
All,  all  but  she,  the  author  of  his  shame. 
All,  all  but  she,  regret  this  mournful  hour; 
Yet  hence  the  youth,  and  hence  the  flower,  shall  claim. 
If  so  I  deem  aright,  transcending  worth  and  fame. 

Behind  some  door,  in  melancholy  thought. 
Mindless  of  food,  he,  dreary  caitiff*!  pines ; 
Ne  for  his  fellows'  joyaunce  careth  aught. 
But  to  the  wind  all  meriiment  resigns  ; 
And  deems  it  shame,  if  he  to  peace  inclines ; 
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And  many  a  sullen  look  ascance  is  sent. 
Which  for  his  dame's  annoyance  he  designs ; 
And  still  the  more  to  pleasure  him  she's  bent 
The  more  doth  he,  perverse,  her  havior  past  resent. 

Ah  me !  how  much  I  fear  lest  pride  it  be ! 
But  if  that  pride  it  be,  which  thus  inspires, 
Beware,  ye  dames,  wilh  nice  discernment  see, 
Ye  quench  not  too  the  sparks  of  nobler  fires : 
Ah !  better  far  than  all  the  muses'  lyres, 
All  coward  arts,  its  ralor's  generous  heat ; 
The  firm  fixt  breast  which  fit  and  right  requires, 
Like  Vernon's  patriot  soul !  more  justly  great 
Than  craft  that  pimps  for  ill,  or  flowery  false  deceit 

Yet,  nursed  with  skill,  what  dasxling  fruits  appear 
Ee'n  now  sagacious  foresight  points  to  show 
A  little  bench  of  heedless  bishops  here, 
And  there  a  chancellor  in  embryo, 
Or  bard  sublime,  if  bard  may  e'er  be  so, 
As  Milton,  (5.)  Shakspeare,  names  that  ne'er  shall  die ! 
Though  now  he  crawl  along  the  ground  so  low, 
Nor  weeting  how  the  muse  should  soar  on  high 
Wisheth,  poor  starveling  elf !  his  paper  kite  may  fly. 

And  this  perhaps,  who,  censuring  the  design. 
Low  lays  the  house  which  that  of  cards  doth  build, 
Shall  Dennis  be !  if  rigid  fate  incline. 
And  many  an  epic  to  his  rage  shall  yield ; 
And  many  a  poet  quit  the  Aonian  field ; 
And,  soured  by  age,  profound  be  shall  appear. 
As  he  who  now  with  disdainful  fury  thrill'd 
Surreys  mine  work ;  and  levels  many  a  sneer, 
And  furls  his  wrinkly  front,  and  cries,  "  What  stuff  is  here  1 

But  now  Dan  Phoebus  gains  t)ie  middle  sky. 
And  liberty  unbars  her  prison-door ; 
And  like  a  rushing  torrent  out  they  fly  ; 
And  now  the  grassy  cirque  had  covered  o'er 
With  boisterous  rerel-rout  and  wild  uproar ; 
A  thousand  wajrs  in  wanton  rings  they  run. 
Hearen  shield  their  short-lived  pastimes,  I  implore ; 
For  well  may  freedom  erst  so  dearly  won. 
Appear  to  British  elf  more  gladsome  than  the  sun. 

Enjoy,  poor  imps !  enjoy  your  sportive  trade, 
And  chase  gay  flies,  and  cull  the  fairest  flowers ; 
For  when  my  bones  in  grass-green  sods  are  laid, 
O,  never  may  ye  taste  more  careless  hours 
In  knightly  castle  or  in  ladies'  bowers. 
O,  vain  to  seek  delight  in  earthly  thing ! 
But  most  in  courts,  where  proud  ambition  towers ; 
Deluded  wight !  who  weens  fair  peace  can  spring 
Beneath  the  pompous  dome  of  kesar  or  of  king. 


Sm  in  each  tprits  Mms  niiou  benl  appau  I 
TlwM  radaly  carol  moat  inoandiu  laj , 
Tboaa,  launleniig  OD  the  gnao,  with  joound  lM( 
Salute  (ha  •trangci  paaainf  on  bii  waj  ; 
Soma  builden  fngile  MaauianU  of  da; ) 
Soma  to  tha  ilandiag  lake  their  eoiuaat  bend, 
Witli  pebblei  imoalh  at  duck  and  dnka  to  plar  i 
Thilk  to  the  hoiter'a  laTorr  cotlafa  land, 
Impaatty  Iud(*  imd  quaana  tha  lilouad  iniwtoapwid 

Ben  aa  each  aeaaon  rielda  a  differeol  atora. 
Each  aeaaon't  uoiaa  in  oidat  ranged  bean  ; 
Applai  with  cabbage  net  j'Conred  o'er, 
Galling  Tuli  Hre  the  niunonejed  wight,  an  aaan; 
And  gDoae-b'rie  clad  io  liverr  red  or  green, 
And  here,  or  ]ote]j  dye,  the  cithirine  pear, 
Fine  pear,  ■■  lovel;  Tor  (by  juice,  I  ween ; 
O,  may  do  wighi  e'er  pennyleia  come  there, 
Lait,  (mil  with  irdenl  Iotc  he  pine  with  hopelen  car 


With  thread  lo  while  In  tempting  [xniea  tied, 
Scattering,  like  blooming  maid,  ibeir  gUpcea  raan 
With  pampered  look  draw  little  eyea  ntide, — 
And  muat  be  bought,  ihough  penary  betide. 
The  plum  all  alure.  and  the  nut  all  brown, 

season  do  iboae  cakei  (  ,)  abide, 
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Bendering  lltnugh  Britain's  itle  Salopii'it  pinissi  knows. 
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tSaloplB,  Shrawabiuy. 
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ANNOTATIONS 

(I.)  Tht  Schoolmutreu, 
Of  honest  Sarah  Lloyd,  *'tfae  SchoolmistreM  '*  of  Shenstone,  whose  faithful  poftnit- 
ure  has  given  her  school  and  her  vocation,  with  all  its  interesting  deuils,  to  undjriBg 
fame,  we  have  had  in  this  country  bfut  few  representatives.  There  are  traditions 
among  us,  of  such  **  dame  schools,**  and  such  bent  and  vrrinUed  "  school-marms,** 
hut  the  feoule  teachers  of  our  primary  schools  belong  to  a  much  younger,  and  much 
prettier  class,  of  whom  **  Mary  Smith**  in  Warren  Burton's  *' />iisfrie(  SchooU  as  it  aMi,** 
is  a  charming  specimen.  But  the  universal  acceptance  by  successive  generations,  of  this 
poem,  by  which  Shenstone  passes  into  the  list  of  the  living  authors  of  the  langusge, 
proves  that  the  sketch  was  drawn  from  life,  and  that  the  race  has  not  yet  died  ool 
in  England  or  Scotland.    Gilfillan,  in  his  edition  of  Shenstone,  remarks : 

*'  Almost  all  people  have  some  aged  crone  who  stands  to  them  in  the  light  through 
which  Shenstone  has  contemplated  honest  Sarah  Lloyd ;  and  as  soon  as  she  appears 
on  his  page,  every  one  hails  her  as  an  old  acquaintance,  and  is  ready  to  prove,  by  her 
gown,  or  her  cap,  her  birch,  her  herbs,  or  her  devout  hatred  for  the  Pope,  that  she  an- 
swers to  his  ancient  preceptress — just  as  every  one  who  has  read  Goldsmith's  School- 
master  in  the  "  Deserted  Village  **  is  ready  to  cry  out  **  that  is  my  old  teacher.** 

*'  We,  at  least,  never  can  read  Goldsmith's  lines  without  seeing  a  certain  worthy  old 
domhuy  long  since  dead,  with  his  two  wigs,  the  dun  for  ordinary,  and  the  black  ibr 
extra  occasions ;  the  one  sjmonymous  with  frowns  and  flagellations,  and  the  other  with 
a  certain  snug  smile  which  sometimes  lay  all  day  on  his  face  and  spoke  of  a  projected 
jaunt,  or  a  quiet  evening  jug  of  punch, — with  his  sage  advice,  his  funny  stories,  at 
which  we  were  compelled  to  laugh,  his  smuggled  translations  discovered  by  us  some- 
times with  infinite  glee  in  his  neglected  desk,  the  warm  fatherly  interest  he  displayed 
now  and  then  in  his  famed  scholars,  and  the  severe  inimical  sarcasm,  (a  power  this 
in  which  he  peculiarly  excelled,)  which  he  drew  at  other  times  in  a  merciless  medi 
around  the  victim  of  his  wrath  till  he  writhed  again.  Nor  can  we  take  up  Shenstone's 
poem  without  reviving  the  memory  of  an  elderly  dame,  now  many  years  at  rest,  with 
her  spectacles  on  her  nose,  her  cat  at  her  feet,  her  well-worn  forse,  (twisted  leather,) 
in  her  hand,  and  this  universal  apology  for  her  continued  flagellations  upon  her  lips,  the 
logic  of  which  her  pupils  were  never  able  exactly  to  comprehend,  **  If  ye  are  no  in  a  fiuilt 
just  now,  ye're  sure  to  be*t  !**  And  we  are  certain  that  if  all  who  have  had  similar  expe- 
rience were  piling  each  a  stone  on  two  cairns,  {heap*  over  the  deadt)  erected  to  the  two 
ingenious  authors  who  have  impressed  and  represented  this  common  phase  of  huoAaa 
life,  they  would  soon  out  tower  the  pyramids.  Shen8tone*s  **  Schoolmistress  **  has  noC 
indeed  the  point  and  condensation  of  Goldsmith's  **  Schoolmaster,**  but  its  spint  is  the 
same ;  and  there  is  besides  about  it  a  certain,  soft,  warm  slumberous  charm,  as  if  reflected 
from  the  good  dame*s  kitchen  fire.    The  very  stanza  seems  murmuring  in  its  sleep.** 

In  Justine  to  the  *'  schoolmistress  "  of  our  day — of  the  many  accomplished  young 
women,  "  in  whose  own  hearts  love,  hope  and  patience,  have  first  kept  school,**  now 
in  charge  of  the  **  Primary  **  and  **  District  Schools  *'  of  our  country,  we  introduce 
the  following  sketch  of  "My  First  Teacher  **  from  the  "  Dietriet  Sdutol  at  a  icmu,**  ^ 

"  Mary  Smith  was  my  first  teacher,  and  the  dearest  to  my  heart  I  ever  had.  She  was 
a  niece  of  Mrs.  Carter,  who  lived  in  the  nearest  house  on  the  way  to  school.  She  had 
visited  her  aunt  the  winter  before ;  and  her  uude  being  cboeen  eoaunittee  for  the 
school  at  the  town  meeting  in  the  spring,  sent  immediately  to  her  home  in  Connecticut, 
and  engaged  her  to  teach  the  summer  school.  During  the  few  dnys  she  spent  st  his 
house,  she  had  shown  herself  pecniiuriy  qualified  to  interest,  and  to  gain  the  love  of 
children.    Some  of  the  neighbors,  too,  who  had  dropped  in  while  she  was  there,  were 


*  Thb  DisTSiOT  0CBOO1.  AS  IT  WAS,  BcBiniaT-SHowiMo,  AMD  OTHn  WuTncos,  bf 
Rev.  Warren  Burton.  This  little  volume  should  belong  to  every  teacher,  and  every  popokr 
library,  for  its  faithful  portraiture  of  the  common  school  ae  it  trot,  tn  tlie  country  distriels 
of  New  England,  and  for  Its  many  ezcelleotsuggeMions  tn  the  way  of  improremeat 
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nmeh  pleased  with  hereppewnee.  She  had  Uught  one  teaeon  in  her  natife  atets; 
aiul  that  she  auceeeded  well,  Mr.  Carter  could  not  doubt.  He  preferred  her,  therafovi, 
to  bundrMla  near  by ;  and  for  once  the  partiality  of  the  relative  proved  profitable  to  the 
diatrict. 

Now  Mary  Smith  was  to  board  at  her  uncle's.  This  was  deemed  a  fortunaSo  oif- 
ccunatanoe  on  my  account,  as  she  would  take  care  of  me  on  the  way,  which  ww  naad- 
CtH  to  my  inexperienced  childhood.  My  mother  led  me  to  Mr.  Carter's,  to  commit  ne 
to  nay  gnardian  and  instructor  for  the  summer.  I  entertained  the  most  eztravafant 
■dieaa  of  the  di^pity  of  the  school-keeping  vocation,  and  it  was  with  tremUing  selMI- 
mx^joe  that  £  drew  near  the  presence  of  so  lovely  a  creature  aa  they  told  ma  Mary 
Smith  was.  But  she  so  gently  took  my  quivering  little  hand,  and  so  tenderly 
sai:id  kiased  my  cheek,  and  said  such  soothing  and  winning  words,  that  my  timidity 
C;one  at  once. 

She  iised  to  lead  me  to  school  by  the  hand,  while  John  and  Sarah  Carter  gnmholad 
oxi,  unless  I  chose  to  gambol  with  them ;  but  the  first  day,  at  least,  I  kept  by  her  aide. 
J^\  her  demeanor  toward  me,  and  indeed  toward  us  all,  was  of  a  piece  with  har&at 
ajcatioduction.  She  called  me  to  her  to  read,  not  with  a  look  and  voice  as  if  aha  w<aie 
*^*-*ifig  a  duty  she  disliked,  and  was  determined  I  should  do  mine  too,  like  it  or  nottsa  is 
often  the  manner  of  teachers  ;  but  with  a  cheerful  smile  and  a  aoftening  eye,  aa  if  aba 
wweie  at  a  pastime,  and  wished  me  to  partake  of  it. 

My  first  business waa  to  master  the  ABC, and  no  small  achievement  it  was ;  for 
sxasuay  a  little  learner  waddles  to  school  through  the  summer,  and  waddles  to  the  same 
^Hzough  the  winter,  before  he  accomplishes  it,  if  he  happens  to  be  taught  in  the  maaiiar 
of  former  times.  This  might  hare  been  my  lot,  had  it  not  been  for  Mary  Smith.  Few 
the  better  methoda  of  teaching,  which  now  make  the  road  to  knowledge  so  mueh 
easy  snd  pleasant,  bad  then  found  their  way  out  of  or  into,  the  brain  of  the  ped- 
agogical Tocation.  Mary  went  on  in  the  old  way  indeed ;  but  the  whole  ezenrisa  was 
<ione  with  such  sweetness  on  her  part,  that  the  dilatory  and  usually  unpleasant  taak 
wvss  to  me  a  pleaaurs,  and  consumed  not  so  much  precious  time  as  it  generally  does  in 
\  of  heads  as  stupid  as  mine.  By  the  close  of  that  summer,  the  alphabet  was 
surely  my  own.  Thst  hard,  and  to  me  unmeaning,  siring  of  sights  and  sounds^  ware 
t^iomnd  fareiet  to  my  memory  by  the  ties  created  by  gentle  tones  and  looks. 

That  hardest  of  all  tasks,  sitting  becomingly  still,  was  rendered  easier  by  her  good* 
When  I  grew  restless,  and  turned  from  side  to  aide,  and  changed  from  posture 
poature,  in  search  of  relief  from  my  uncomfortableness,  she  spoke  words  of  sympa- 
^l:ay  rather  than  reproof.  Thus  I  was  won  to  be  as  quiet  as  I  could.  When  1  grew 
drowsy,  and  needed  but  a  comfortable  position  to  drop  into  sleep  and  forgetfulnesa  of 
^t^e  weary  hoars,  she  would  gently  lay  me  at  length  on  my  seat,  and  leave  me  just 
falling  to  alumber.  with  her  aweet  smile  the  last  thing  beheld  or  remembered. 

Thus  wore  away  my  first  summer  at  the  district  school.  As  I  look  back  on  it,  fiuntly 
on  memory,  it  seems  like  a  beautiful  dream,  the  images  of  which  are  all  sofloaas 
peace.  I  recollect  that,  when  the  last  day  came,  it  was  not  one  of  light-heaited 
>oy — it  was  one  of  sadneas,  and  it  closed  in  tears.  I  was  now  obliged  to  stay 
^^  home  in  solitude,  for  the  want  of  playmates,  and  in  weariness  of  the  passing  time, 
^<»r  the  want  of  something  to  do;  as  there  was  no  particular  pleasure  in  saying  ABC 
^Xl  alone,  with  no  Mary  Smith's  voice  and  looks  for  an  accompaniment.    *    * 

The  next  summer,  Msry  Smith  waa  the  mistress  again.    She  gave  such  admirable 
**aitiafaction,  that  there  waa  but  one  unanimous  wish  that  she  should  be  re-engaged. 

Mary  was  the  same  sweet  angel  this  season  as  the  last.  I  did  not,  of  course,  need 
^«r  soothing  and  smiling  sssiduity  as  before ;  but  still  she  was  a  mother  to  me  in  ten* 
^«mess.  She  was  forced  to  caution  us  younglings  pretty  often  ;  yet  it  was  done  with 
^K^ich  sweetness,  thst  a  caution  from  her  was  as  effectual  as  would  be  a  frown,  and 
^^ideed  a  blow,  from  many  others.  At  least,  so  it  wss  with  me.  She  used  to  resort  to 
^^'sriooa  sererities  with  the  refractory  and  idle,  and  in  one  instsnce,  she  used  the 
^rale ;  but  wa  all  knew,  and  the  culprit  knew,  that  it  was  well  deserved. 
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At  the  close  of  the  school,  there  wts  a  deeper  sadness  in  oar  hearts  than  on  the  last 
summer's  closing  day.  She  had  told  ns  that  she  should  nerer  be  our  teacher  sgain,— 
should  probably  nerer  meet  many  of  us  again  in  this  world.  She  gave  us  much  parting 
advice  about  loving  and  obeying  God,  and  loving  and  doing  good  to  everybody.  She 
sned  tears  as  she  talked  to  us,  and  that  made  our  own  flow  still  more.  When  we 
were  dismissed,  the  customary  and  giddy  laugh  was  not  heard .  Many  were  seeing  with 
grief,  and  even  the  least  sensitive  were  softened  and  subdued  to  an  unusual  quietness. 

The  last  time  I  ever  saw  Mary  was  Sunday  evening,  on  my  way  home  from  meeting. 
As  we  pasmd  Mr.  Carter's,  she  came  out  to  the  chaise  where  I  sat  between  my 
parents,  to  bid  us  good  by.  Oh,  that  last  kiss,  that  last  smile,  and  those  last  tones ! 
Never  shall  I  forget  them,  so  long  as  I  have  power  to  remember  or  capacity  to  love. 
The  next  morning  she  left  for  her  native  town ;  and  before  another  summer  she  was 
married.  As  Mr.  Carter  soon  moved  from  our  neighborhood,  the  dear  instructress  never 
visited  it  again.    *    * 

There  was  one  circumstance  connected  with  the  history  of  summer  schools  of  so 
great  importance  to  little  folks,  that  it  must  not  be  omitted.  It  was  this.  The  mistress 
felt  obliged  to  give  little  books  to  all  her  pupils  on  the  closing  day  of  her  school.  Oth- 
erwise she  would  be  thought  stingy  and  half  the  good  she  bad  done  during  the  snm- 
mer  would  he  canceled  by  the  omission  of  the  expected  donations.  If  vhe  had  the 
least  generosity,  or  hoped  to  be  remembered  with  any  respect  and  affection,  she  most 
devote  a  week's  wages,  and  perhaps  more,  to  the  purchase  of  these  little  toy-bodis. 
My  first  present,  of  course,  was  from  Mary  Smith.  It  was  not  a  little  book  the  first 
summer,  but  it  was  something  that  pleased  me  more. 

The  last  day  of  the  school  had  arrived.    All,  as  I  hsve  somewhere  said  before,  were 
sad  that  it  was  now  to  finish.    My  only  solace  was  that  I  should  now  have  a  little 
book,  for  I  was  not  unmoved  in  the  general  expectation  that  prevailed.     After  the 
reading  and  spelling,  and  all  the  usual  exercises  of  the  school,  were  over,  Mary  took 
from  her  desk  a  pile  of  the  glittering  little  things  we  were  looking  for.     What  beautiful 
covers, — red,  yellow,  blue,  green !    Oh !  not  the  first  buds  of  spring,  not  the  first  rose 
of  summer,  not  the  rising  moon,  nor  gorgeous  rainbow,  seemed  so  charming  as  that  first 
pile  of  books  now  spread  out  on  her  lap,  as  she  sat  in  her  chair  in  front  of  the  schooL 
All  eyes  were  now  centered  on  the  outspread  treasures.    Admiration  and  expectation 
were  depicted  on  every  face.    Pleasure  glowed  in  every  heart ;  for  the  worst,  as  well 
as  the  best,  calculated  with  certainty  on  a  present.    What  a  beautifier  of  the  counte- 
nance agreeable  emotions  are !    The  most  ugly  visaged  were  beautiful  now  with  the 
radiance  of  keen  anticipation.    The  scholars  were  called  out  one  by  one  to  receive  the 
dazzling  gifts  beginning  at  the  oldest.    I  being  an  abecedarian,  must  wait  till  the  last ; 
but  as  I  knew  that  my  turn  would  surely  come  in  due  order,  I  was  tolerably  patient. 
But  what  was  my  disappointment,  my  exceeding  bitterness  of  grief,  when  the  last  book 
on  Mary's  lap  was  given  away,  and  my  name  not  yet  called  !     Every  one  present  had 
received,  except  myself  and  two  others  of  the  A  B  C  rank.    I  felt  the  tears  starting  to 
ray  eyes ;  my  lips  were  drawn  to  their  closest  pucker  to  hold  in  my  emotions  from 
audible  outcry.    I  heard  my  fellow-sufferer  at  my  side  draw  long  and  heavy  breaths, 
the  usual  preliminaries  to  the  bursting  out  of  grief.    This  feeling,  however,  was  but 
momentary  ;  for  Mary  immediately  said,  "  Charies  and  Henry  and  Susan,  you  may  now 
all  come  to  me  together;"  at  the  same  time  her  hand  was  put  into  ber  work-bag.     We 
were  at  her  side  in  an  instant,  and  in  that  time  she  held  in  her  hand — what  ?    Not 
three  little  picture  l)ooks,  but  what  was  to  us  a  surprising  novelty,  vis.:  three  little  birds 
wrought  from  sugar  by  the  confectioner's  art.    I  had  never  seen  or  heard  or  dreamed  of 
such  a  thing.    What  a  revulsion  of  delighted  feeling  now  swelled  my  little  bosom ! 
'*If  I  should  give  yon  books,"  said  Mary,  "  you  could  not  read  them  at  present ;  so  1 
have  got  for  you  what  you  will  like  better  perhaps,  and  there  will  be  time  enough  Aw 
you  to  have  books,  when  you  shall  be  able  to  read  them.    So,  take  these  little  birds, 
and  see  how  long  you  can  keep  them."    We  were  perfectly  satisfied,  and  even  felt  oaf> 
selves  distingaished  above  the  rest.    My  bird  was  more  to  me  than  all  the  songsten  ia 
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tbe  air,  although  it  oould  not  fly,  or  sing,  or  open  its  mouth.    I  kept  it  for  years,  until 
hfy  accident  it  waa  crushed  to  pieces,  and  was  no  longer  a  bird." 

It  mQ8t  be  confessed  that  all  the  *'  schools  of  the  olden  time  **  in  New  England  were 
>ot  taught  by  "  Mary  Smiths,"  and  some  of  the  worthy  "  sebooUma'ams,**  continued 
to  *'  beard  roaod  "  long  after  they  had  passed  out  of  "  their  teens."  The  following 
which  were  first  published  in  the  Maine  Farmtr^  describe  a  class  of  schools 
teachers,  which  many  graduates  of  common  schools  will  recognise  as  their  own. 

The  Schools — the  schools  of  other  days ! 

Those  were  the  schools  for  me  ; 
When,  in  a  frock  and  trousers  dressed, 

I  learned  my  a  b  c. 

When,  with  my  dinner  in  my  hat, 

I  trudged  away  to  school ; 
Nor  dared  to  stop,  as  boys  do  now, — 

For  school-ma*ams  had  a  rvle. 

With  locks  well  combed,  and  face  so  dean, 

(Boys  washed  their  faces  then,) 
And  a  '*  stick  horse  "  to  ride  upon — 

What  happy  little  men. 

And  if  a  traveler  we  met. 

We  threw  no  sticks  and  stones 
To  fright  the  horses  as  they  passed. 

Or  break  good  people's  bones. 

But,  with  our  bats  beneath  our  arms, 

We  bent  our  heads  full  low ; 
For  ne'er  the  scbool-ma*am  failed  to  ask, 
*'  Boys,  did  you  make  a  bow  T' 

And  all  the  little  girls  with  us 
Would  courtesy  full  low ; 

And  hide  their  ankles  'neath  their  gowns- 
Girls  don't  have  ankles  now. 

We  stole  no  fruit,  nor  tangled  grass ; 

We  played  no  noisy  games, 
And  when  we  spoke  to  older  folks. 

Put  handle*  on  their  names. 

And  when  the  hour  for  school  had  coma^ 

Of  bell  we  had  no  need— 
The  school-ma'am's  rap  upon  the  glass 

Each  one  would  quickly  heed. 

The  school-ma'am — Heaven  bless  her 

When  shall  we  meet  her  like  ? 
She  always  wore  s  green  calash, 

A  calico  Vandyke. 

She  never  sported  pantelets. 

No  silks  on  her  did  rustle ; 
Her  dress  hung  gracefully  all  round — 

She  never  wore  a  bustle. 

With  modest  mien  and  loving  heart 

Her  daily  task  was  done, 
And,  true  as  needle  to  the  pole. 

The  next  one  was  began. 
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The  days  were  all  alike  to  her, 

The  erenings  just  the  same, 
And  neither  brought  a  change  to  us 

Till  Saturday  forenoon  came. 

And  then  we  had  a  "  spelling  match,** 

And  learned  the  sounds  of  a — 
The  months  and  weeks  that  made  the  yemr. 

The  hours  that  made  the  day. 

And  on  that  day  we  saw  her  smile — 

No  other  time  smiled  she — 
*Twas  then  she  told  us  learnedly 

When  next  "  leap-year  "  would  be. 

Alas,  kind  soul,  though  leap-year  came 

And  went  full  many  a  time, 
In  "  single-blessedness  "  she  toiled 

Till  far  beyond  her  prime. 

But  now  indeed  her  toils  are  o*er, 

Her  lessons  all  are  said. 
Her  rules  well  learned,  her  words  well  spelled — 

She's  gone  vp  to  the  head. 

We  now  return  to  our  English  authorities  for  the  character  and  social  itai 
the  schoolmistress  of  former  days. 

HiNRT  Kirks  White  thus  commemorates  the  "  village  matron,**  of  Nol 
Mrs.  Garrington,  who  introduced  him  into  the  mysteries  of  alphabetic  lore : 

In  yonder  cot,  along  whose  mouldering  walls. 
In  many  a  fold  the  mantling  woodbine  falls. 
The  Tillage  matron  kept  her  little  school — 
Gentle  of  heart,  yet  knowing  well  to  rule. 
Staid  was  the  dame,  and  modest  was  the  mien. 
Her  garb  was  coarse,  yet  whole  and  nicely  clean ; 
Her  neatly  border'd  cup,  as  lily  fair, 
Beneath  her  chin  was  pinn*d  with  decent  care ; 
And  pendant  ruffles  of  the  whitest  lawn 
Of  ancient  make  her  elbows  did  adorn. 
Faint  with  old  age,  and  dim  were  grown  her  eyes  ; 
A  pair  of  spectacles  their  want  supplies. 
These  does  she  guard  secure  in  leather  case, 
From  thoughtless  wights  in  some  unweeted  place- 
Here  first  I  entered,  though  with  toil  and  pain. 
The  low  vestibule  of  learning's  fane — 
Entered  with  pain,  yet  soon  I  found  the  way. 
Though  sometimes  toilsome,  many  a  sweet  display. 
Much  did  I  grieve  on  that  ill-fated  mom 
When  I  was  first  to  school  reluctant  borne ; 
Severe  I  thought  the  dame,  though  oh  she  tried 
To  soothe  my  swelling  spirits  when  I  sighed, 
And  ofl,  when  harshly  she  reproved,  I  wept — 
To  my  lone  comer  broken-hearted  crept — 
And  thought  of  tender  home,  where  anger  never  kepi ; 
But,  soon  inured  to  alphabetic  toils, 
Alert  I  met  the  dame  with  jocund  smiles- 
First  at  the  form,  my  task  for  ever  true, 
A  little  fiirorite  rapidly  I  grew  ; 


Andoll  (b*  (Ink'd  nj  )nmI,  mith  Ibnd  di 
Md  ma  ■  puten  lo  Ihs  dance'i  light ; 
■d,  u  ika  gan  m;  diUgcne*  iu  prmiM, 


T^kedof  tbthi 

Bit.  GioasE  Cribbi.  the  pwl  af  homrly  liTe,  in  hudneriplkn  of  tba  BareoA 
'*V*'bDgi>f  \he  "Poor  und  iheir  Dwelling."  pwjt  ■  punn|  triboM of  mtMMuid 

VUta^  to  h:-,  firjl  icinher  : 

Al  h»r  old  KoiiSB.  her  drr«,  hur  til  th«  lUBa, 

"  Learning,  my  child,**  aiid  the,  "  thdl  Ikma  commuid  ^ 
Lfaming  is  baiter  worth  Ifaui  koiue  or  lind— 

For  liouMCB  pariib,  lindi  aragonc  and  ■pent; 

InlaanUBg  than  aicet,  larthal'aiml  aicellant.'' 
"And  what  her  laaming  ?"— Tii  wiih  awe  to  look 

la  BTaiy  i>ana  ihnughout  one  laered  book 

FVom  ihia  her  J05,  hfT  hope,  ber  peace  ia  Hnghl ; 

T\ut  ibe  hu  launcd,  and  ihe  ii  nobly  taught. 
If  aught  or  mino  hue  gained  ihe  public  ear; 

If  Rdtuhp  dcigna  thcaa  humbla  Taleato  beari 

If  erilio  pudon,  what  my  friendt  approted  j 

Cao  I  raine  ancisat  Widow  paaa  unmored  T 

Shall  I  iwt  think  what  paina  lh«  matian  took, 

When  iral  I  IrembM  o'er  th«  gildH  book  ? 

Haw  ahe,  all  patnnt,  both  at  ere  and  notn, 

Har  acedia  pointed  at  the  guaidiDg  hora ; 

And  how  (ha  aoothed  me,  when  with  aludy  aid, 

I  Jibored  on  tonarh  lb«  liiul  aid  ! 

Shall  1  not  grataful  alitl  Ib«  dune  aurrtj, 

Andaaktha  Uuaethe  poet'i  debltopajf 
Nm  I  alona,  who  hold  1  trifler'i  pen, 

Bolhalfout  bench  of  waalihr,  weighty  man, 

Who  inla  our  Borough,  who  enfaree  our  iawa; 

Th«7  own  Ihe  matna  a>  the  leading  cauia, 

Aitd  feel  the  pleasing  debt,  and  pay  thejuat  applanaa: 

To  her  own  houae  ia  borne  Ihe  week'a  aiipply ; 

There  iba  in  credit  lirea,  there  hopea  in  peace  to  die. 
^^t  Is  hu  Pariah  Regiatar  ha  giiei  ui  a  pleaaing  pictuia  of  the  Oood  Behool- 
^^■»    out  of  aobool  bouia ; 

With  due  reapert  and  joy, 

1  Iraoa  the  matron  al  her  lored  employ  ; 

What  time  Ibe  alriplingi  wearied  down  with  play, 

Pan  at  the  elating  of  the  aummeia' day, 

Aikd  each  by  diSenat  path  returned  the  well-known  way. 

'nitn  1  britold  ber  at  the  eouaga  door, 

Fngal  of  light  1— her  Bible  laid  before. 

Wham  onher  double  duly  the  proeeada. 

Of  lime  aa  frugal ;  knitting  M  ihe  retdi 

Har  idle  neighboia,  »ho  approach  to  tell 

Of  newa  or  nothing,  the  by  lookt  compeli 

To  heti  reluGUnt,  while  ihe  lade  who  pata 

In  pare  nnpect  walk  ailanl  on  Ibe  grata : 

Then  tinka  the  day,  but  not  to  real  the  goea, 
Tillaoleinn  prtyert  the  daily  dutieacloae. 
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(2. )    **And  all  in  tight  doth  riae  a  birchen  tree," 

Tbk  birch  has  attained  a  place  in  English  life  and  literature  hardly  surpassed  Iqr 
any  other  tree.  It  figures  in  name  and  in  fact — in  prose  and  verse— in  matters  saersd 
and  profane.  Our  readers,  many  of  whom,  must  have  a  traditional  reverence  for  this 
emblem  of  magisterial  authority  in  the  school-room,  may  be  pleased  with  a  few  of  tiie 
many  references  to  its  manifold  uses  and  virtues  as  described  by  the  classic  authoia  of 
our  language,  as  well  as  with  specimens  of  the  wit  and  poetry  which  it  has  inspired. 

It  had  place  in  the  popular  festivities  of  May-day,  and  of  Mid-Summer's  Eve,  and 
Christmas.  Owen,  in  his  Welsh  Dictionary  defines  Bedwen,  a  birch  tree,  by  **  a  May^iola, 
because  it  is  always  made  of  birch."  Stowe,  in  his  **  Survey  of  London,**  tells  in 
"  that  on  the  vigil  of  St.  John  Baptist,  every  man's  door  being  shadowed  with  gren 
birch,  long  fennel,  &c.,  gamisbed  with  garlands  of  beautiful  flowers,  had  also  lamps  o( 
glass  with  oil  burning  in  them  all  night."  Coles,  in  his  "  Adam  in  Eden,"  says — **  1 
remember  once  as  I  rid  through  little  Brickhill  in  Buckinghamshire,  every  sign-post  ii 
the  towne  almost,  was  bedecked  with  green  birch,"  on  Mid-Summer  Eve.  Coki 
quaintly  observes  among  the  civil  uses  of  the  birch  tree,  "the  punishment  of  children 
both  at  home  and  at  school ;  for  it  hath  an  admirable  influence  on  them  when  they  an 
out  of  order,  and  therefore  some  call  it  make  peace."  In  some  sections,  on  Christmai 
Eve,  a  nicely  bound  bundle  of  birchen  twigs  with  one  end  inunersed  in  cake  or  frottec 
sugar,  was  placed  in  the  stockings  of  naughty  boys. 

In  "  Whimsies,"  or  a  New  Cast  of  Characters,  (1631,)  mention  is  made  of  the  bink 
pole,  as  having  been  set  up  before  ale-houses  for  a  sign,— as  a  buth  of  some  kind  ww 
foimeriy  hung  over  the  door  of  wine-shops, — whence  came  the  proverb,  "good  wini 
needs  no  bush." 

Pope  introduces  one  of  his  heroes  with 

"  His  beaver'd  brow  a  birchen  garland  bean." 

Roger  Ascham,  in  his  "  Toiophilus  :  or  Scheie  of  Shootinge,"  enumerates  it  amoi^ 
"the  kinde  of  wood,  whereof  the  shaft  is  made" — "being  both  strong  enough  lo 
stand  in  a  bowe,  and  light  enough  to  fly  far."  Of  its  use  in  archery,  Spencer,  in  thf 
"  Faerie  Queene,"  speaks  of  "  the  birch  for  shafts"  in  the  equipment  of  one  of  hii 
characters. 

Shakspeare  has  not  forgot  its  disciplinary  use,  (m  Meaeurtfor  Meaeure,  Act  /.,  Sen.  2d.] 

"  Now  as  fond  fathers. 

Having  bound  up  the  threatening  tmg$  of  birch. 
Only  to  stick  it  in  their  childrens*  sight 
For  terror,  not  for  use :  in  time  the  rod 
Becomes  nu>re  mocked  than  used." 

The  scholastic  uses  of  the  birch  have  been  celebrated  not  only  in  occasional  stanna, 
but  constitute  the  inspiration  and  burden  of  poems  devoted  exclusively  to  its  praise. 

Rev.  Henry  Layng,  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford,  published  in  1754,  Oxford,  i 
poem  entitled  "  7%«  Rod,  a  poem  in  three  cantos,  4to,  46  pages.**  It  has  an  advertise- 
ment of  three  pages,  deprecating  the  imputation  of  any  personal  allusions  or  deaigni 
to  encourage  school  rebellions.  It  has  also  a  frontispiece,  representing  two  youths,  ooc 
standing,  the  other  sitting  on  a  form,  and  before  them  the  figure  of  an  ass,  erect  on  his 
hind  legs,  clothed  in  a  pallium  (the  dress  of  a  Doctor  at  Oxford.)  A  birch,  doctorial 
hat,  and  books,  lettered  Priscian  and  Lycophron,  form  the  base ;  and  on  the  ribbosi 
above  is  the  legend,  "An  ass  in  the  Greek  pallium  teaching." 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  spirit  and  humor  of  the  poem,  being  a  descriptioi 
of  the  birch  tree. 

"  A  tree  there  is,  such  was  Apollo's  will. 
That  grows  uncultured  on  the  Muses'  Hill, 
Its  type  in  Heav'n  the  blest  Immortals  know. 
There  call'd  the  tree  of  Science,  Birch  below. 
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TheM  charMtctt  obaeiVd  thy  gnids  thaU  bt, 

Unerring  guide  to  the  mysterioot  tree. 

Smooth  like  its  kindred  Poplar,  to  the  skies 

The  trank  aaeends  and  quivering  branches  rise ; 

By  teeming  seeds  it  propagates  its  kind, 

And  with  the  year  renewed  it  caats  the  rind ; 

Piero'd  bj  the  matron's  hand,  her  bowl  it  fills. 

Scarce  yielding  to  the  vine's  nectareous  rilla. 

Of  this  select  fnU  in  the  Moon's  eclipse, 

Of  equal  sise  thrice  three  coeval  slips. 

Around  the  Osier's  flexile  band  entwine. 

And  all  their  force  in  strictest  union  join. 

Each  Muse  shall  o'er  her  favorite  twig  preside, 

Sacred  to  PhoBbus,  let  their  band  be  tied ; 

With  this  when  sloth  and  negligence  provoke. 

Thrice  let  thy  vengeful  arm  impress  the  stroke. 

Then  shalt  thou  hear  loud  clamors  rend  the  breast, 

Attentive  hear,  and  let  the  sound  be  blest ; 

So  when  the  priestess  at  the  Delphic  shrine, 

Roar'd  loud,  the  listening  voury  hail'd  the  sign." 
We 


in  the  London  Notes  and  Queries — ^from  which  the  above  notice  and  extn<^ 
-•  t.lae  following  lines. 

THE  BIKCH  :  A   POBM. 

WritUn  hy  a  YmUh  of  thhUtn, 

Though  the  Oak  be  the  prince  and  the  pride  of  the  grove, 
The  emblem  of  power  and  the  fav'rite  of  Jove  ; 
Though  Phmbus  his  temples  with  Laurel  has  bound, 
And  with  chapleta  of  Poplar  Alcides  is  crown *d ; 
Though  Pallas  the  Olive  has  graced  with  her  choice. 
And  old  mother  Cybel  in  Pinet  may  rejoice. 
Yet  the  Muses  declare,  afler  diligent  search, 
That  no  tree  can  be  found  to  compare  with  the  BvvA. 

The  Birch,  they  affirm,  is  the  true  tree  of  knowledge, 
Revered  at  each  school  and  remember'd  at  college. 
Though  Virgil's  famed  tree  might  produce,  as  its  fruit, 
A  crop  of  vain  dreams,  and  strange  whims  on  each  shoot. 
Yet  the  Birch  on  each  bough,  on  the  top  of  each  switch. 
Bears  the  essence  of  grammar  and  eight  parts  of  speech. 
'Mongst  the  leaves  are  conceal'd  more  than  mem'ry  can  mention. 
All  cases,  all  genders,  all  forma  of  declension. 

Nine  branches,  when  cropp'd  by  the  hands  of  the  Nine, 
And  duly  arranged  in  a  parallel  line, 
Tied  up  in  nine  folds  of  a  mystical  string 
And  soak'd  for  nine  days  in  cold  Helicon  spring. 
Form  a  sceptre  composed  for  a  pedagogue's  hand, 
Like  the  Fasces  of  Rome,  a  true  badge  of  command. 
The  sceptre  thus  finish'd,  like  Moses's  rod, 
From  flints  could  draw  tears,  and  give  life  to  a  clod. 
Should  darkness  Egyptian,  or  ignorance,  spread 
Their  clouds  o'er  the  mind,  or  envelop  the  head. 
The  rod,  thrice  applied,  puts  the  darkness  to  flight. 
Disperses  the  clouds,  and  restores  us  to  light. 
Like  the  Virga  Divina,  'twill  find  out  the  vein 
Where  lurks  the  rich  metal,  the  ore  of  the  brain, 
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ShotUd  Genius  a  captive  in  sloth  be  confined, 
Or  the  witchcraft  of  Pleasure  prevail  o'er  the  mind. 
This  magical  wand  Irot  apply — with  a  stroke, 
The  spell  is  dissolved,  the  enchantment  is  broke. 
Like  Hermes'  caduceus,  these  switches  inspire 
Rhetorical  thander,  poetical  fire : 
And  if  Morpheus  our  temple  in  Lethe  should  steep, 
Their  touch  will  untie  all  the  fetters  of  sleep. 

Here  dwells  strong  conviction— of  Logic  the  ^17, 
When  applied  with  precision  a  posteriori. 
I've  known  a  short  lecture  most  strangely  prevail. 
When  duly  convey'd  to  the  head  through  the  tail ; 
Like  an  electrical  shock,  in  an  instant  'tis  spread. 
And  flies  with  a  jerk  from  the  tail  to  the  head ; 
Promotes  circulation,  and  thrills  through  each  vein 
The  faculties  quickens,  and  purges  the  brain. 

By  sympathy  thus,  and  consent  of  the  parts. 
We  are  taught,  fundamentally  classics  and  aits. 

The  Birch,  a  priori^  applied  to  the  palm. 
Can  settle  disputes  and  a  passion  becalm. 
Whatever  disorders  prevail  in  the  blood. 
The  birch  can  correct  them,  like  guaiacum  wood : 
It  sweetens  the  juices,  corrects  our  ill  humors. 
Bad  habits  removes,  and  disperses  foul  tumors. 
When  applied  to  the  hand  it  can  cure  with  a  switch. 
Like  the  salve  of  old  Molyneux,  used  in  the  itch 
As  the  famed  rod  of  Circe  to  brutes  could  turn  men. 
So  the  twigs  of  the  Birch  can  unbrute  them  again. 
Like  the  wand  of  the  Sybil,  that  branch  of  pure  gold^ 
These  sprays  can  the  gates  of  Elysium  unfold— 
The  Elysium  of  learning,  where  pleasures  abound, 
Those  sweets  that  still  flourish  on  classical  ground. 
Prometheus's  rod,  which,  roythologists  say, 
Fetch'd  fire  from  the  sun  to  give  life  to  his  clay. 
Was  a  rod  well  applied  his  men  to  inspire 
With  a  taste  for  the  arts,  and  their  genius  to  fire. 

This  bundle  of  rods  may  suggest  one  reflection, 
That  the  arts  with  each  other  maintain  a  connection. 
Another  good  moral  this  bundle  of  switches 
Points  out  to  our  notice  and  silently  teaches ; 
Of  peace  and  good  fellowship  these  are  a  token. 
For  the  twigs,  well  united,  can  scaroely  be  broken. 

Then,  if  such  are  its  virtues,  well  bow  to  the  tree. 
And  THE  Birch,  like  the  Muses,  immortal  shall  be." 

This  poem  was  written  by  Rev.  Thomas  Wilson,  B.  D.,  Head-master  of  Clitberoe 
Grammar  School,  Lancashire,  in  17S4,  and  first  published  in  AdaaCo  Weekly  Cuar— I, 
July  25,  1786.     See  Notes  and  Queries^  Vol.  x.  p.  432. 

Hood,  in  his  whimsical  and  comic  stanzas  indulges  in  frequent  allusions  to  the 
school  where  he  "  was  dircAsd,"  and  contrives  to  extract  some  sweet  out  of  the  bitter 
discipline  of  his  school  days : 

"  Ay,  though  the  very  birch's  smart 
Should  mark  those  hours  again  ; 
I'd  kiss  the  rod,  and  be  resigned 
Beneath  the  stroke,  and  even  find 
Some  sugar  in  the  eane,** 
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Whkk  with  ptOitdd  kom  ateund  «r«, 
To  Bmoifrvrnfingen  wei  th§  UtUn  fwcrP 
A.    HoBiisooK  wMtho  MiliMt  fom  of  the  Primer— or  first  b9ok  to  teach  children 
to  read — being  a  eerd  or  table,  aet  in  a  fraoae,  on  which  the  letters  were  inscribed,  and 
coTered  with  a  thin  plate  of  Morn  to  prevent  the  paper  being  soiled,  and  thumbed  to 
pieces  by  rough  and  frequent  use. 

A  writer  in  **Nctm  mnd  Qutrut,**  Vol.  III.  p.  151,  describes  a  Hornbook  in  the  British 
Museum,  as  follows :  **  It  contains  on  one  side  the  '  Old  English  Alphabet ' — the  capi* 
tals  in  two  lines,  the  small  letters  in  one.  The  fonrth  line  contains  the  vowels  twioe 
repemted,  (perhaps  to  dombiy  impress  upon  the  pupil  the  necessity  of  learning  them.) 
Next  follow  in  two  columns,  our  ancient  companions,  *ab,  eb,  ib,'  &c.,  and  *bn,be» 
i»i,'  &c.  After  the  formula  of  exorcism  comes  the  '  Lord's  Prayer,'  (which  is  given 
somewhat  differently  to  our  present  version,)  winding  up  with  *  i.  ii.  iii.  iv.  v.  vi  vii. 
'•^iii  ix.  X.'    On  the  other  side  is  the  following  whimsical  piece  of  composition : — 

**  IVAol  wtort  could  be  wtMed  foTt  even  by  a  literary  gourmand  under  the  Tudors,  lAos  lo 

6e  asbie  to  Read  and  iSjpdl;  To  repeat  that  My  charm  before  wfUch  fled  all  unhnAy  OhotU^ 

Goblina^  or  even  She  old  Chntleman  himeelfto  the  very  bottemofthe  Red  Sea^  and  to  aayikat 

prayer,  wkidk  ateurea  heaven  to  all  who  exanimo  ute  it,  and  thoee  mathtmaiiead 

',  by  knowing  wut»,/rom  which  spring  cowUUae  myriada."  * 

Shakspeare,  in  "  Love's  Labor's  Lost,"  introduces  the  schoolmaster,  (Holofemet,) 
^^  ^^cing  "  lettered  "  because  *'  he  teaches  boys  the  hornbook." 

It  appears  from  astansaof  Prior,  that  children  were  sometimes  served  with  a  honi- 
^*^^^1k^  far  more  palatable  and  easily  digested  than  that  described  by  Shenstone. 

To  master  John  the  English  maid 
A  hornbook  gives  of  gingerbread ; 
And,  that  the  child  may  learn  the  better. 
As  he  can  name,  he  eats  the  letter. 

^'"^^cke  was  one  of  the  earliest  English  writers  on  Education  to  recommend  the 

^^^^Qdoxunent  of  hornbooks,  or  any  arrangement  of  the  letters  in  horixontal  or  perpen- 

'<^ular  oolumns,  as  in  the  old  fashioned  Primers,  to  be  learned  by  the  direst  repetitions 

^^  *^hool,  for  some  game,  in  which  the  letters  should  be  pasted  on  the  sides  of  the  dioe« 

^'^  ^^  blocks,  and  that  the  shape  and  name  of  each  should  be  acquired  by  familiarity  at 

C4.>      »« To  loose  the  brogues,"  &c. 
.     -^^9  ^ord  brtfgua  is  used  in  Scotland  to  mean  a  coarse  kind  of  shoe,  stitched  together 
"^  ihoxigs  of  leather.    Shenstone  adopts  some  provincial  use  of  the  word  for  braadka. 
^^  ^^^  the  origin  of  the  word  what  it  may,  the  schoolmistress  was  not  the  first  or  last 

**^t  ^ji  |}|0  mazim"" 

"  Spare  the  rod  and  apoUtha  child," 

^''^^el  Butler  who  is  the  author  of  this   line  makes  the  hero  of  his  satirioai 
P<^«xa  m«y- 

'  Whipping,  that's  virtue's  governess. 
Tutoress  of  Arts  and  Sciences ; 
That  mends  the  gross  mistakes  of  nature. 
And  puts  new  life  into  dead  matter ; 
That  lays  foundation  for  renown. 
And  all  the  heroes  of  the  gown." 

^^^tni,  in  a  aatirieal  stansa  urges  the  unsparing  use  of  the  rod. 

**  Oh  ye !  who  teach  the  ingenious  youth  of  nations, 
Holland,  France,  England,  Germany  or  Spain, 
I  pray  ye  flog  them  upon  all  occasions 
It  mends  their  morals,  never  mind  the  pain." 
^o.  9.  [Vol.  IH,  No.  2]— 30.  — 
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(5w)    « A  little  beaeb  of  keedleaaliiaboiMi  here, 
And  there  a  chancellor  in  embiyo. 
Or  bard  sablime,  if  bard  may  e'er  be  to, 
Aa  Milton,  Shakapeare — namea  that  ne'er  ahall  die,**  dco. 

Tbeae  lineSi  are  thought  by  Mr.  D'lsraeli,  to  have  suggested  to  Gray,  the  lines  in 
Elegy- 
Some  mate  inglorious  Milton  here  may  rest. 
Some  Cromwell  guiltless  of  his  country's  blood,  &c. 

Chambers  thinks  the  conception  of  Shenstone — ^that  in  the  undeveloped  minds  of 
these  young  children  there  nuiy  slumber  the  powers  of  poet  or  statesman  far  more 
natural,  than  that  of  Gray,  that  the  peaaant  should  have  grown  up  to  be  a  man,  and  to 
have  gone  to  his  grave,  without  having  given  indications  of  the  existence  of  these 
powers. 

(6.)    Embowered  mtrtetf  and  harcUy  known  to  fanUf 
There  dwelUm  lowfy  shed  "  ^. 

For  the  illustration  of  Sarah  Lloyd's  thatched  cottage,  near  Hales-Owen,  Shrop- 
shire, we  are  indebted  to  J.  P.  Jewett  &  Co.,  Boston,  the  publishers  of  **  Rural  Pm- 
try/*  a  royal  octavo  volume  of  544  pages  of  the  best  poetry  which  has  been  inspired  by 
the  charms  of  nature,  the  occupations  of  the  garden  and  the  field,  and  the  genius  of 
domestic  life.  The  cut  is  copied  from  one  introduced  by  Shenstone  in  the  original 
editicm  of  his  poem — ^which  was  printed  in  red  letter,  and  illustrated  by  designs  of  hia 
own.  The  last  edition  published  by  Shenstone  contains  seven  stanzas  more  than  the 
first,  with  several  omissions  and  verbal  alterations.  To  the  first  edition  was  appended 
a  "  ludkrouo  mdeji"  so  styled  by  Shenstone  himself,  in  one  of  his  letters,  **  purely  to 
show  fools  that  I  am  in  jest."  As  a  contribution  to  the  literature  of  Education,  we 
publish  this  Index,  from  Mr.  D'Israeli's  CwrUmtieo  of  LUerature,  oecond  series.^ 

Stanas.  Stani 

Introduction, 1 

The  subject  proposed, 2 

A  circumstance  in  the  situation  of  the 

MAMSIOM     or     EARLY     DISCIPLINB, 

discovering  the  surprising  influence 
of  the  connections  of  ideas,    ...     3 
A  simile ;  introducing  a  deprecstion  of 
the  joy  leas  effects  of  bigotry  and 

SUPERSTITION, 4 

Some  peculiarities  indicative  of  a  coun- 
try school,  with  a  short  sketch  of 
the  sovereign  presiding  over  it,    .     5 

Some  account  of  her  night  cap, 
apron,  and  a  tremendous  description 
of  her  BIRCHEN  sceptre,    ...      6 

A  parallel  instance  of  the  advantages  of 
LEGAL  GOVERNMENT  With  regard  to 
children  and  the  wind, 7 

Her  gown, 8 

Her  TITLES,  and  punctilious  nicety  in 
the  ceremonious  assertion  of  them,       9 

A  digression  concerning  her  hen's  pre- 
sumptuous behavior,  with  a  circum- 
stance tending  to  give  the  cautious 
reader  a  more  accurate  idea  of  the 
officious  diligence  and  economy  of  an 
old  woman, 10 

A  view  of  this  rural  potentate  as 
seated  in  her  chair  of  stale,  confer- 
ring HONOBS,  distributing  bounties, 
and  dispersing  PROpiiAifATlONa,    .    16 

Her  POLICIES, 17 

The  ACTION  of  the  poem  commences 
with  a  general  summons,  follows  a 
particular  description  of*  the  attful 


structure,  deeoration,  and  fortifica- 
tions of  an  HORN-BIBLE,     ....  18 

A  surprising  picture  of  sisterly  affection 
bv  way  of  episode,  20,21 

A  short  list  of  the  methods  now  in  use 
to  avoid  a  whipping — which  neverthe- 
less follows,    ..... 

The  force  of  example,     .    . 

A  sketch  of  the  particular  symptoms  of 
obstinacy  as  they  discover  themselves 
in  a  child,  with  a  simile  illustrating  a 
blubbered  face 24, 25,26^ 

A  hint  of  great  importance,    .    .    .    .  27 ' 

The  piety  of  the  poet  in  relation  to  that 
scboolKiame's  memory,  who  had  die 
first  formation  of  a  certain  patridty 

[This  stanxa  haa  been  left  out  in  the  la- 
ter editions  ;  it  refers  to  the  Duke  of 
Argyle.] 

The  secret  connection  between  WHIP> 
PINO  and  RxaxNO  in  the  worlDi 
with  a  view  as  it  were,  through  a  per- 
spective, of  the  same  little  polk 
in  the  highest  posts  and  reputatiMi,    28 

An  account  of  Im  nature  of  an  embryo 
pox-huntbr, 

[Another  stanxa  omitted.] 

A  deviation  to  an  huckster's  shop. 

Which  being  continued  for  the 
three  stanzas,  gives  the  author  an  op^ 
portunitjr  of  paying  his  comphmeats 
to  a  particular  oounty,  which  he  glad- 
ly seixes :  concludinc  his  piece  widi 
respectful  mention  of  the  ancient  sad 
loyal  city  of  Sbekwbbvby.    .    .    . 
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Oontioaed. 

Ws  have  already  considered  the  rise  and  progress  of  ancient  art« 
od  its  various  influences  as  well  as  the  importance  of  artistic  monu- 
lents  as  historical  records  of  the  people  by  whom  they  were  pro- 
iKied.  Let  us  now  suppose,  that  the  historians  of  the  year  of  our 
oktl|  three  thousand,  will  refer  to  the  productions  of  the  nineteenth 
sAtiiry  for  statistics,  and  find  that  the  Dusseldorf  school,  which 
rnores  all  rules  of  art,  is  considered  as  exhibiting  the  highest  stand- 
rd  (yf  excellence,  and  that  these  productions  are  regarded  by  their 
mtemporaries  as  possessing  a  merit  superior  to  all  others  that  have 
x>od  the  test  of  ages ; — and  Ruskin,  who  gives  no  principles  to  guide 
is  followers,  saying,  that  he  ''can  only  account  for  his  dislike  to  the 
>mc  capital  by  the  reason  contained  in  the  well  known  lines, 

I  do  Dot  like  the  Doctor  Fell,*'  etc., 

.  th^  most  acceptable  writer  on  the  subject,  they  will  probably  record 
10  time  in  regard  to  art,  as  the  second  period  of  the  dark  ages. 

In  every  period  but  the  dark  ages,  so  called,  all  cultivated  nations 
ad  tlieir  established  schools  of  art;  and  in  every  period  the  best 
lasters  were  the  teachers.  Phidias  and  Michel  Angelo  had  their 
thblars.  ''Raffaelle,  at  all  times  employed  a  number  of  scholars, 
>itttantly  instructing  them,  whence  he  never  went  to  court  as  we  are 
isored  by  Vasari,  without  being  accompanied  out  of  respect,  by 
robftbly  fifty  of  the  first  artists.  He  employed  every  one  in  the  way 
est  suited  to  his  talent  Some  of  them,  after  havitig  received  suffi- 
ie^t  instruction,  returned  to  their  native  places.  Others  remained 
ith  him,  and  after  his  death  established  themselves  at  Home,  where 
lej  liecame  the  germ  of  a  new  school.  At  the  head  of  these  was 
fidlio  Romano,  but  they  taught  with  little  energy,  and  the  works  of 
leir  scholars  soon  degenerated  to  mannerism." 

According  to  Lanzi,  "  the  school  of  the  Carracci  was  the  last  one 
I  Italy  that  deserved  any  celebrity.  The  three  brothers  were  on  the 
lost  perfect  understanding  as  to  the  art  of  teaching;  but  the  most 
ihorious  branches  of  the  professorship  were  sustained  by  Agostino. 
le  drew  up  a  short  treatise  upon  perspective  and  architecture,  firom 
rhich  he  expounded  to  the  schooU.    He  explained  the  nature  of  the 
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bones  and  muscles,  designating  them  by  ih^r  names,  in  which  he  was 
assisted  by  a  professor  of  anatomy.  His  lectures  were  sometimes 
founded  upon  history,  at  others  upon  fictions.  These  he  illustrated 
and  offered  for  designs,  which,  being  exhibited  at  stated  intervals, 
were  examined  by  skillful  judges  who  decided  upon  their  respective 
merits.  The  meed  of  fame  was  sufficient  for  the  crowned  candidates, 
around  whom  the  poets  assembled  to  celebrate  their  names.  Agostino 
enthusiastically  joined,  both  with  harp  and  voice,  applauding  the  pro- 
gress of  his  scholars.  These  last  were  likewise  instructed  in  true  crit- 
icism, and  to  give  due  praise  or  blame  to  the  works  of  others.  They 
were  also  taught  to  criticise  their  own  works,  and  whoever  was  unable 
to  give  good  reasons  for  what  he  had  done,  and  defend  his  own  work, 
must  cancel  it  upon  the  spot.  Each,  however,  was  at  liberty  to  pur- 
sue what  path  he  chose,  or  rather,  each  entered  upon  that  to  which  na- 
ture had  best  adapted  him ;  which  accounts  for  so  many  original  styles 
from  the  same  school.  Yet  each  style  was  founded  upon  reason,  na- 
ture, and  imitation.  In  all  more  doubtful  points,  recourse  was  had  to 
Lodovico  Carracci ;  the  cousins  presided  over  the  daily  exercise  of  de- 
signs, full  of  assiduity,  industry,  and  perseverance.  Even  the  recrea- 
tions of  the  academicians  had  a  view  to  art.  Drawing  landscapes  from 
nature,  or  sketching  caricatures,  were  the  customary  amusements  of 
Annibal  and  the  disciples  of  his  school,  when  they  wished  to  relax 
from  study.  Uniting  the  study  of  nature,  and  the  maxims  of  the 
best  masters,  formed  the  real  foundation  of  the  Carracci  schooL    At 

the  same  time,  they  were  careful  to  adapt  this  study  to  the  peculiac 

talent  of  the  scholar."     [Lanzi,  Vol.  III^  p.  10.] 

At  the  present  day,  no  rules  are  inculcated  in  the  teaching  of  art, 
ooDsequently,  artists  work  as  it  were  in  the  dark,  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  when  art  was  in  its  infancy,  before  rules  were  formed  and 
established.  If,  as  some  suppose  art  has  no  rules,  how  could  the  Car- 
racci have  "  instructed  in  true  criticism,"  or  require  of  a  scholar 
either  to  '^  defend  his  own  work  or  cancel  it  on  the  spot"  Tliere  ii 
no  study  in  which  scholars  are  so  wronged  as  in  this.  "  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  took  scholars,  and  Northcote  who  was  one  of  them,  and  a 
&vorite  one  too — is  the  best  authority  on  this  point  He  informs  us, 
that  after  the  drudgery  of  the  studio  was  over,  cleaning  pallettes, 
dead  coloring,  etc.,  he  was  allowed  to  copy  his  master's  pictoresi  but 
received  no  instruction  as  to  the  colors  to  be  used,  or  the  mode  of 
mixing  and  applying  them.  On  the  contrary.  Sir  Joshua  kept  his 
colors  locked  up,  and  never  allowed  Northcote,  or  any  of  lua  schtdan 
to  see  him  at  work.  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  hkewise  took  pupils  at  a 
high  premium,  whom  he  permitted  to  copy  his  pictures  from  nine 
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until  four,  under  the  special  condition  that  he  was  to  give  them  no 
instnictioQ  whatever,  and  that  they  were  not  to  see  him  at  work. 
Harlow  was  one  of  these  favorite  pupils  who  paid  him  one  hundred 
pounds  yearly  for  that  privilege."     [Cleighom's  Hist,  of  Art,] 

Such  was  art  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  and  such  in 
the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth.  Let  us  **  look  on  this  picture — and 
tlien,  on  this.**  Raffaelle  went  to  court  alike  honored  and  conferring 
Iionor.  Buskin,  who  in  these  degenerate  days  is  considered  authority 
in  matters  of  art,  says,  ^  an  artist  should  be  6tted  for  the  best  society 
mud  keep  out  of  it."  In  the  time  of  Raffaelle  and  the  Carracci,  a 
UioTOUgh  knowledge  of  the  rules  and  principles  of  art  was  considered 
indispensable  to  success  in  every  department,  and  in  all  good  schools 
'tliey  were  {JEtithfully  inculcated.  Now,  artists  take  scholars  with  the 
express  stipulation  that  no  instruction  shall  be  given  them,  and  the 
^<iitor  of  the  Tribune,  in  speaking  of  the  establishment  of  the  New- 
school  of  design,  says,  ^  the  idea  of  the  movement  was  funda- 
tally,  charity,  and  not  art.  The  first  aim  was  to  aid  women,  not 
improve  art."  The  Boston  and  Philadelphia  schools  of  design, 
l>oth  established  on  the  same  false  foundation  have  come  to  nought ; 
4iAd  the  New  York  School,  after  a  few  years  of  sickly  existence,  is  res- 
erved from  absolute  extinction  by  being  engrafted  on  another  institu- 
tion. Still,  nothing  can  save  any  department  of  instruction  from 
ol>loquy  and  oblivion,  where  the  vital  principle,  indispensable  to  all 
^odstence,  is  absolutely  wanting. 

In  order  to  understand  the  causes  of  failure  in  these  schools,  let  us 
look  a  little  into  their  details.     Two  of  them  at  their  commencement, 
^lie  one  in  Boston  and  the  other  in  New  York,  placed  at  the  head, 
teachers  who  understood  nothing  of  art,  and  were  incompetent  to  use 
tlie  pencil  in  any  but  the  most  mechanical  drawing.     The  instruction 
'^ras  then  limited  to  the  **  Pestalozzi  system,"  so  called,  on  the  sup- 
J>osition  that  the  only  thing  necessary  to  success  in  designing,  was  the 
development   of  the  inventive  powers.     Even  if  it  were  so,  they 
%xiade  a  mistake  in  this  system  which  exercises  the  powers  of  ingenu- 
ity only,  and  the  most  ingenious  will  the  most  excel  in  it,  as  the  most 
ingenious  will  be  the  first  to  unriddle  a  conundrum,  or  explain  a 
puaszle.     Pestalozzi  no  doubt  intended  it  for  the  practice  of  children 
on  the  black-board,  and  for  that  purpose  it  is  excellent     In  drawing 
\ipon  the  black-board  there  is  no  possibility  of  acquiring  a  cramped 
liand.     At  the  schools  referred  to,  it  was  practiced  with  the  pencil, 
and  in  the  Boston  school,  people  in  mature  life  practiced  it  by  the  day, 
month  after  month.     What  would  our  people  say,  if  in  a  school  for 
engineers,  the  only  instruction  given  during  the  first  six  months  was, 
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how  to .  use  a  calculating  machine.  Yet  this  PeBtalozzi  ayttem  is 
quite  as  important  and  quite  as  valuable  to  tlie  artist^  as  a  calcula- 
ting  machine  to  the  engineer.  It  is  to  ideal  art,  just  what  the  ma- 
chine is  to  the  science  of  mathematics. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  how  could  sudi  an  ^pnegiona  Unnder 
hare  been  committed  in  regard  to  the  method  of  iostmction  adopted 
in  those  schools  ?  It  was  because  thej  were  managed  by  ^people of, 
taste,"  instead  of  being  in  the  chaige  of  educationists^  The  acting 
committee  of  a  school  of  design  should  be  well  informed  upon  the 
essential  requisites  of  art  as  well,  as  the  best  method  of  teaching  it ; 
because,  in  the  first  place,  they  have  accepted  a  public  trust,  and  con- 
trol the  funds  appropriated  to  the  establishment  of  a  school,  the  sno- 
eess  of  which  depends  upon  its  b^ng  well  directed.  In  the  next 
place,  the  teacher  who  is  best  competent  to  conduct  the  school,  both 
from  natural  ability  and  skillful  acquisition,  would  shrink  from  sub- 
jecting himself  to  a  committee,  who  from  ignorance  of  the  sul^ect  in 
pursuit,  were  incapable  of  appreciating  his  qualifications ;  besides 
which^  his  chance  of  success  would  be  so  snuill,  that  he  would  not 
wiDingly  risk  his  reputation.  Again,  if  both  teacher  and  ccmimittee 
are  ignorant,  they  act  in  harmony,  neither  one  detecting  the  deficien- 
cies of  the  other,  and  the  public  look  in  vain  for  some  progress  pro- 
portioned to  the  time,  money  and  labor  that  the  school  has  absorbed. 
On  the  contrary,  if  each  one  engaged  in  the  undertaking,  is  qualified 
to  discharge  his  duties,  the  efforts  will  be  well  directed,  and  great 
good  accomplished.  Every  one  knows  that  ignorance  is  ever  subject 
to  imposition,  and  in  observing  the  school  of  design  at  New  York,  we 
hare  been  reminded  of  an  anecdote  told  of  a  certain  committee  of 
taste  in  London,  in  which  no  artist  was  included.  In  the  execntioD 
of  some  work  which  was  to  come  under  their  supervision,  a  pupil  of 
a  celebrated  sculptor  accidentally  cut  away  the  middle  knuckle  of  a 
hand.  In  a  great  fright  he  called  out  to  his  master,  ^  whai*s  to  be 
done  ?"  To  which  the  master  repUed,  ^  Oh,  never  mind  1  The  eom- 
mittee  will  never  find  it  out" 

Another  cause  for  failure  was,  that  the  funds  for  the  establishment 
of  those  schools  were  obtained  by  an  appeal  to  the  benevolent,  and 
this  being  made  the  prominent  object  of  the  institutions,  the  acting 
committees  were  embarrassed  in  their  course,  because  they  were  from 
time  to  time  obliged  to  bring  the  schools  to  the  notice  of  the  public, 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  their  funds,  when  it  must  be  made  to 
appear  that  there  was  something  accomplished ;  therefore,  the  bAxA- 
art  were  hurried  on  beyond  their  acquisition  in  skill.  But  what  was 
gamed  in  the  end  by  thus  temporising  ?    Some  scholars,  immediately 
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eat;  alte^ inr  moiltliB  medianical  practice,  and  before  anj  tliiiig  Iras 
laanied  of  tlie  prindplea  of  design,  or  any  instraction  given  in  the  rules 
mud  requintes  of  art,  were  encouraged  to  make  designs  for  prints, 
jMiper-hai^ngB,  etc.  The  benevoIeDce  of  the  manufacturer  was  then 
Appealed  to  for  the  purchase  of  these  (Productions.  For  the  sake  of 
tMnerolence  he  took  them,  paid  the  price  asked,  laid  them  on  the 
ttbelf,  and  the  school  was  pronounced  flourishing  and  successful.  A 
acbolar  of  the  Boston  school  stated  to  us  that  at  one  manufactory,  six 
designs  for  paper-hangings  were  purchased — one  of  them  her  own  pro* 
dnction^— all  of  whidi  proved  so  imperfect  that  they  were  laid  aside 
mm  useless.  This  is  the  natural  and  necessary  result  of  making  art 
subordinate  to  charity. 

The  excellence  of  the  motive  which  actuated  the  committees,  we  folly 
^appreciate ;  but,  can  any  one  who  will  give  the  slightest  attention  to 
'Oie  subject,  believe  that  the  efforts  of  benevolence,  independent  of 
sutistic  excellence,  can  sustain  schools  of  design,  or  accomplish  the  end 
proposed,  viz. :  ^  essential  benefit  to  suffering  needle- women,**  by  en- 
Imrgtng  the  sphere  of  woman's  labor.    On  the  present  plan,  schools 
of  d!6sign,  instead  of  promoting  the  interests  of  woman,  are  doing 
tiiem  a  positive  injury.    Because  in  the  first  place,  with  such  super- 
ficial instruction,  their  work  must  necessarily  be  inferior,  and  of  course 
lanauceessfttl ;  and  in  the  second,  the  failure  not  only  throws  schools 
^3i  design  into  disrepute,  but  also  woman*s  work.     The  responsibility 
of  the  system,  adopted,  and  the  manner  in  which  art  is  taught,  rests 
-^th  the  committee  of  management,  who  control  all  regulations,  and 
liave  the  power  of  selecting  teachers.    With  regard  to  instruction  in 
^▼ery  pursuit,  there  are  certain  observations  that  are  too  common  to 
1)6  regarded  or  discussed  as  individual  opinions,  one  of  which  is,  the 
importance  of  thorough  instruction  in  the  rudiments,  or  rather,  fonda* 
xnental  prindples,  and  to  drawing  must  be  added  a  faithful  practice 
^^th  l2ie  ptecil,  until  skill  of  hand  and  accuracy  of  eye  are  acquired 
l)efere  advancing  to  the  higher  departments  of  art    The  race  is  not 
to  the  swift,  and  the  managers  of  schools  of  design  must  not  expect 
tiiat    glaring    faults   will    be    overlooked    in    die   work   of   their 
scholars  on  the  g^und  of  charity.    The  public  responded  generously 
to  the  calls  for  fonds,  and  ample  provision  was  made  for  estab- 
lishing schools  of  the  highest  order,  and  when  the  women  who  have 
leea  admitted  to  the  full  privileges  of  these  schools  compete  with  de- 
^gners  who  have  been  thoroughly  trained  in  schools  where  art,  not 
*  charity,"  is  the  "  fondamental  idea,**  what  will  be  their  chance  of 
soooess  ?    To  those  who  understand  the  rules  of  art,  the  preeminence 
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of  the  French  as  designers  and  artisans,  is  no  mystery ;  and  without 
tme  artistic  knowledge  aod  thorough  training,  no  people  of  any  na- 
tion can  compete  with  them  in  the  arts  of  design  and  manufactnreB. 
If  the  committees  had  informed  themselves  on  the  subject,  as  they 
should  have  done,  they  would  have  turned  in  some  other  direction  to 
find  a  new  sphere  of  labor  for  women.  Any  person  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  inquire,  will  learn  that  new  designs  are  not  much  in 
demand,  because  tbose  who  manufacture  for  the  market  find  that  for- 
eign designs  can  be  modified,  altered,  or  combined  to  suit  their  pur- 
pose. It  is  true,  a  practiced  eye  will  detect  the  want  of  harmony  in 
a  whole  that  is  made  up  of  various  parts,  ori^ally  designed  by  dif- 
ferent minds,  and  for  different  objects.  But  the  multitude  see  no  deied 
in  the  incongruity  or  want  of  taste  displayed  in  these  combinations, 
which  is  proof  sufficient  of  the  necessity  for  a  school  where  art  can  be 
taught  to  all  classes  of  people.  The  taste  of  the  whole  community 
needs  cultivation,  therefore  schools  of  design  should  not  be  made  ex- 
eLusive.  The  disadvantages  of  an  exclusive  system  are  very  great.  K 
one  class  monopolize  art  as  an  elegant  accomplishment,  excluding  all 
others  from  a  knowledge  of  it,  they  would  need  the  stimulus  given  by 
that  universal  cultivation,  which  makes  an  appreciative  public,  neither 
will  a  school  succeed  that  is  on  a  strictly  benevolent  plan,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  industrial  classes  only,  for  the  wishes  of  the  donors 
must  ever  be  made  the  rule  of  action,  and  govern  the  standard  of 
teaching.  Yet,  an  industrial  department  in  a  school  that  is  open  to 
the  community  may  be  supported  by  a  benevolent  fund  without  the 
least  disadvantage.  On  the  contrary,  a  great  amount  of  good  may 
be  accomplished  by  such  an  arrangement,  for  it  is  these  who  continue 
to  labor,  aod  whose  works  are  scattered  abroad,  that  will  help  to  dif- 
fuse the  taste  there  cultivated.  Suppose  a  schoUr  has  entered,  who 
leaves  after  having  taken  only  the  course  of  lessons  in  drawings  the 
instruction  given  and  received  is  not  lost,  for  if  she  becomes  a  seam- 
stress, her  work  will  show  the  training  of  the  eye  and  hand;  and  if 
she  has  progressed  so  far  as  to  have  acquired  the  principles  of  color, 
she  will  make  a  better  dress-maker  and  milliner.  In  this  way  alone, 
schools  of  design  may  be  made  an  immense  benefit  to  women,  for  the 
best  workmanship  always  commands  the  best  price,  therefore  skill  in 
any  of  the  mechanic  arts  is  capital  to  the  possessor.  In  sach  a  de- 
partment, those  who  are  capable  of  it  could  be  made  embroiderers. 
The  French  embroiderers,  whose  work  commands  the  highest  price, 
are  first  taught  to  draw,  and  any  person  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the 
pencil  would  see  at  once,  that  nothing  but  skill  in  the  art  of  drawing 
oould  enable  them  to  work  with  such  exquisite  delicacy.    Many  of 
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tihese  embroideren  design  for  their  own  work,  and  obtain  oopy-rights 
for  their  designs  which  gires  them  the  control  of  the  pattern.  This, 
^vre  are  convinced^  is  the  only  way  of  making  schools  of  design  e»- 
sen^ly  useful  to  the  ^  suffering  class  of  seamstresses.''  Let  them 
1)0  thoroughly  taught  in  all  that  belongs  to  their  respective  trades,  and 
m  certificate  of  qualification  giren  as  dress-makers,  milliners,  or  shirt- 
makers,  and  there  would  then  be  no  complaint  of  want  of  work,  or 
xll-requited  hibor. 

Schools  of  design,  like  our  other  schools,  should  be  open  to  the 
public  without  reference  to  any  one  class  of  people,  and  such  instruc* 
'tion  given  to  all  scholars  as  will  prepare  them  to  enter  any  depart- 
ment of  art  according  to  their  several  abilities,  and  the  school  will 
aoon  take  a  high  rank,  and  meet  the  expenses  incurred.    An  industrial 
department  should  be  a  part  of  the  establishment  where  those  schol- 
^urs  can  enter  who  wish  to  render  their  skill  of  pecuniary  profit  to 
Aemselves.    This  department  should  not  be  limited  in  the  branches 
pursued,  because  among  those  who  enter  it,  few  will  have  the  ability 
"to  excel  as  designers.    The  same  may  be  said  of  those  whose  wealth 
^▼es  them  every  fecility  for  study,  and  at  the  same  time  makes 
'them  independent  of  all  exertion.    Why  does  not  every  graduate  of  a 
college  become  a  prominent  man  and  an  author.    For  the  same  reason 
"that  every  scholar  instructed  in  all  that  belongs  to  true  art  does  not 
make  a  designer.    God  has  not  gifted  all  men  with  great  abilities, 
mad  each  one  must  work  according  to  that  which  he  hath,  and  not 
according  to  that  which  he  hath  not.     Of  the  graduates  of  such  a 
school,  some  will  become  designers,  some  teachers,  some  botanical 
^iraftsmen,  others  portrait  painters,  miniature  painters  and  teachers. 
Tet  none  can  excel  in  his  chosen  department,  who  has  not  received  as 
thorough  instruction  in  the  rules  of  art  as  would  be  given  in  the  rules 
of  mathematics  to  a  school  of  engineers. 

We  are  often  asked,  what  is  the  best  course  of  instruction  in  art  ? 
Our  only  reply  is,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  rules  and  principles, 
banning  at  the  foundation,  combined  with  such  practice  as  will  not 
only  give  to  the  scholar  skill  of  hand  and  accuracy  of  eye,  but  also 
make  these  rules  his  own.  First  the  rules  of  form  must  be  mastered, 
then  of  light  and  shade,  and  then  of  color.  Having  mastered  these 
£rst  and  fundamental  principles  of  art,  the  scholar  is  prepared  to  learn 
their  application  in  composition  and  design,  from  the  highest  depart- 
ment of  art  to  the  lowest,  for  the  same  rules  are  essential  to  every 
branch  from  the  highest  ideal  composition  to  the  simplest  design  for 
the  artizan.  An  experienced  teacher  will  soon  discover  in  what 
branch  of  art  the  scholar  will  most  excel,  and  direct  his  studies  with 
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reference  to  the  talent  developed.    Saccees  witih  each  one  depends  no 
leas  upon  natural  ability  than  upon  right  instruction. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  study  of  art  as  with  that  of  mathematios. 
If  the  scholar  is  not  well  grounded  in  the  first  principles  of  arithme- 
tic, and  made  fiimiliar  with  numbers,  he  can  make  little  or  no  pro- 
gress in  algebra  or  geometry;  and  in  the  study  of  mathemat- 
ics, no  progress  is  expected  unless  the  scholar  goes  on  regularly  from 
step  to  step.  When  the  same  importance  is  attached  to  method  and 
accuracy  in  teaching  the  first  principles  of  art,  we  shall  have  artists 
who  will  produce  works  of  intrinsic  excellence.  Without  it,  they  can 
never  rise  above  mediocrity  either  as  historical  painters  or  designers. 

We  lately  visited  a  collection  of  drawings  that  were  open  to  the 
public  for  the  purpose  of  displaying  the  progress  of  a  school  devoted 
to  that  art.  There  were  about  a  hundred  pieces  exhibited,  the  ma- 
jority of  them  fancy  heads,  shaded  in  black  chalk.  They  were,  with- 
out exception,  fiiulty  in  drawing,  the  shading  as  hard  and  dry  as  pos- 
sible, and  absolutely  deficient  in  its  most  essential  requisite,  transpa- 
rency. The  execution  of  each  one  marked  it  at  once  as  a  beginnei^s 
work.  Indeed,  this  was  so  manifest,  that  it  was  quite  superfluous  for 
the  spectators  to  point  to  the  production  of  some  favorite  acquaint- 
ance, and  say,  '^  just  look  at  that,  she  has  taken  lessons  only  three 
months  !"  Would  a  music  teacher  give  to  a  banner,  one  who  had 
taken  lessons  only  three  months,  a  difficult  opera  to  learn,  with  the 
expectation  that  she  would  perform  it  creditably  ?  And  if  he  were  to 
do  anything  so  injurious  to  the  success  of  his  scholar,  would  the  pa- 
rents sanction  it  by  continuing  his  services  as  teacher?  The  success- 
ful drawing  of  a  head,  belongs  to  an  advanced  stage  of  progress. 
The  representation  of  stiff  inflexible  features,  where  there  is  no  indi- 
cation of  muscle  underneath  the  sur&ce,  is  hardly  pardonable  in  the 
work  of  a  tyro.  But  such  combinations  of  wooden  mouths,  and 
stony  eyes,  all  set  awry,  representing  what  is  called,  **  the  hunum 
face  divine,"  grates  upon  the  cultivated  eye,  like  the  harshest  discords 
of  a  sound  upon  the  cultivated  ear ;  and  in  each  case,  the  offended 
sense  is  forcibly  closed  or  withdrawn  to  escape  further  molestation, 
K  fault  is  found  with  such  work,  it  is  at  once  excused  on  the  ground 
that  the  scholar  has  but  just  commenced  the  use  of  the  pencil.  Sap- 
pose  a  teacher  of  mathematics  should  call  forward  a  class  to  exhibit 
their  skill  in  demonstrating  a  problem  in  Euclid,  and  then  excuse  all 
blunders  of  the  scholars  by  stating  that  they  were  beginners^  not  yet 
having  mastered  simple  arithmetic.  This  would  be  quite  as  rational 
and  pardonable  in  the  teacher  of  mathematics  as  in  the  teacher  of 
art,  and  we  earnestly  hope  that  the  time  will  come  when  the  pubiio 
will  realize  it. 
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If  a  teadier  of  drawing  really  knows  what  belongs  to  art  and  good 

teaching,  he  mnat^  m  making  snoh  an  exhibition,  confide  most  impUch 

itij  in  the  incompetence  of  the  public  to  judge  of  the  work  of  his 

scholars.    If  on  the  contrary,  he  is  himself  as  ignorant  of  the  snfcject 

as  the  exhibilion  wonld  lead  one  to  sappose,  the  sooner  he  is.discarded 

tiie  betteK,--"beoau8e,  in  the  first  place,  this  system  of  omitting  aU 

^ementary  instruction,  gi?ing  his  sdiolars  something  to  do  thai  wiU 

make  a  show,  rather  than  secare  accuracy  of  eye  and  skill  of  han^ 

fosters  and  encoursiges  the  false  notion  already  existing  in  regard  to 

ihe  subject,  and  which  mnst  be  dispelled  before  any  real  improreniMit 

is  made  in  this  important  department  of  instruction.    In  the  neact 

place,  such  a  teacher  eisentially  retards  the  progress  of  art  by  pro* 

mulgating  a  stjle  so  ordinary,  that  it  borders  upon  the  vulgar.    la 

the  article  on  the  subject  of  art  published  in  this  Journal,  [Drawing 

in  Schools  of  Art,]  the  writer  speaks  of  the  importance  of  using  modeb 

of  the  highest  standard.    The  same  principle  pervades  all  departmails 

of  instrucdoB.    A  teacher  of  belle  lettres  might  with  as  good  reason 

adopt  coarsely  written  works  for  the  use  of  his  classes,  as  the  teacher 

of  drawing  btfd  models. 

It  is  difficult  for  one  who  is  not  familiar  with  the  practise  of  art,  aa 
^well  as  the  general  theory  of  the  subject,  to  realize  the  deleieriolia 
influence  of  such  a  school  Suppose  the  leader  of  a  church  choir  in.  a 
country  village,  should  go  to  some  city  and  establish  himself  as  a  mnakh 
teacher,  opening  an  academy  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  under  his 
instmction  a  large  class  of  scholars  for  any  length  of  time,  and 
should  then  be  followed  by  a  musician  of  refined  and  cultivated  taste 
wad  a  master  of  his  art ;  how  long  would  it  be  before  he  could  undo 
the  work  of  his  predecessor,  and  establish  a  higher  and  truer  stand* 
«rd  of  teaching  and  practice  ?  A  mediocre  teacher  of  art,  who  is  so 
'ignorant  of  the  subject  that  he  attaches  no  importance  to  the  inenl-i 
^iatioQ  of  rules  and  elementary  practice  is  as  much  out  of  place  at  the 
lead- of  a  school  of  art,  as  an  uneducated  village  chorister  would  be 
«t  the  head  of  an  academy  of  music. 

The  study  of  music  has  been  so  thoroughly  cultivated,  that  at  the 
present  time  there  is  little  danger  of  such  an  imposition.  The  study, 
of  art  seems  the  last  one  to  be  rescued  from  this  great  evil.  Soma 
twenty  years  since,  a  lady,  by  way  of  praising  a  friend,  remarked  to 
«  Parisian,  '^she  speaks  French  very  fluently.''  ^  Yes," — he  repliedf 
^  bat  she  uses  rapressions  such  as  no  true  French  lady  woiiki  e^er. 
adlow  to  pass  her  lips.  She  has  learned  her  French  of  &/emme  d$ 
^hambre.^  Ignorance  also  praises  and  conmiends  the  efibrts  of  the 
pencil,  under  teachers  of  the  same  common  stamp,  while  those  who 
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truly  nndentand  the  subject,  look  on  and  lament  the  blnndera  and 
bad  work,  to  which  both  the  Bcholan  and  their  friends  are  perfectly 
insensible* 

Our  schools  of  design  have  done  nothing  toward  the  accomplish- 
ment of  their  ostensible  object,  neither  have  they  done  any  thing  for 
art  proper.    Nothing  has  ever  contributed  so  much  to  the  interest  of 
art  and  artists  in  our  country  as  the  Art  Union.    By  distribating 
pictures,  scattering  them  far  and  wide,  a  universal  taste  for  pictorial 
works  has  been  excited  and  seeks  gratification.    This  led  to  the  em- 
ployment of  artists,  and  the  benefit  resulting  to  them  is  so  certain  and 
80  great,  that  they  could  well  afford  to  pay  the  managers  of  an  Art- 
Union  for  keeping  a  free  gallery,  and  distributing  some  of  their  pic- 
tures gratuitously.    The  Art  Union  did  for  artists  what  they  could 
never  have  accomplished  unaided  and  alone,  and  every  one  interested 
in  art  is  more  or  less  indebted  to  it    The '  next  step  in  our  progress 
Bmst  be  to  educate  the  taste  so  universaUy  excited  by  the  efforts  of 
this  institution.    Our  people  are  beginning  to  feel  their  ignorance  of 
the  subject,  and  are  seeking  information.    On  this  point  we  are  some- 
times told  how  much  the  French  gain  by  a  free  access  to  all  works  of 
art    Yes,  because  they  are  prepared  for  it  by  instruction  in  their 
schools,  and  until  our  people  have  the  same  advantage,  they  might  as 
profitably  visit  a  library  filled  with  beautifully  bound  volumes  written 
in  the  dead  languages,  of  which  they  know  not  a  word.    To  diffuse 
this  knowledge,  the  importance  of  which  is  so  universally  acknowl- 
edged, we  need  good  teachers ;  and  to  send  out  scholars  thoroughly 
qualified  to  impart  it,  should  be  the  first  object  of  our  schools  of  de- 
sign.   Then  the  emulation  excited  by  an  appreciative  and  discrimi- 
nating public,  than  which  no  stimulus  can  be  more  powerful,  will  call 
out  the  best  powers  of  the  best  artists,  when  we  shall  successfully 
compete  with  European  skill  in  every  department  of  art    We  are 
not  wanting  in  artistic  ability,  but  without  the  requisite  instruction  we 
must  forever  remain  in  the  back-ground,  taking  the  low  rank  of  fol- 
lowers and  imitators.  ^ 

It  is  with  nations  as  with  individuals,  ^  those  that  follow  must 
always  go  behind,"  an  imputation  that  we  must  bear,  until  education- 
isti  take  an  interest  in  the  study  of  art,  introduce  it  into  all  schools, 
and  require  that  it  shall  be  as  well  taught  as  others  pursued.  They 
will  then  be  as  they  have  already  been,  the  benefiactors  of  their  age 
and  their  country,  and  produce  a  new  era  in  its  arts  and  manufrictures. 
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CoMPARAnvzLT  few  Americans  are  prepared  to  do  justice  to  the 
diaracter  of  the  French  people.    The  English  writers  whose  produc- 
tions tUl  within  a  very  few  years  constituted  the  greater  part  of 
Amrioaii  lit6ratiire»  invariably  represented  them  as  frivolous  and 
|iiart|tn;  devoid  alike  of  morality  and  of  high  intellectual  power,  and 
-it  Oolj  to  preside  over  the  toilet  or  the  cuisine. 
' .  i|r«l  to  llik  people,  belongs  the  honor  of  having  achieved  the  great- 
?|l|ijiinnTnTlnn  of  modem  times  in  Mathematical,  Chemical,  and  Astro- 
^JPBUP^  Sdeiice;  of  having  explored  successfully  the  animal  and 
''-^igptiibfe  Idbgdoms^  and  what  is  more  honorable  to  them  than  aught 
fim^  of  having  initiated  four  of  the  most  remarkable  philanthropic 
MttrprisesHDf  modem  times.    At  the  command  of  Pinel,  the  maniac 
WW  freed  from  his  chains  and  soothed  by  kindness  till  reason  resumed 
its  deserted  throne ;  the  deaf-mute,  under  the  instraction  of  the  Abbe 
De  PEpeOi  was  raised  to  the  intelligence  and  responsibility  of  citizen- 
ship ;  the  blind,  enlightened  by  Hatty's  teachings,  no  longer  sought  a 
subsistence  at  the  hand  of  charity ;  and  the  idiot,  roused  from  his 
apathy  by  the  patient  and  laborious  toils  of  8eguin,  asserted,  though 
perhaps  with  imperfect  utterance,  his  claims  to  manhood.    The  memory 
of  Pinel  and  De  TEpee  is  enshrined  too  deeply  in  the  hearts  of  those 
whom  their  labors  have  benefited  to  need  eulogy  at  our  hands— 
HaUy,  not  less  deserving  than  they,  was  in  his  latter  years  the  victim 
of  a  malice  which  sought  to  consign  to  oblivion  his  well  earned  repu- 
tation, and  a  brief  sketch  of  his  philanthropic  labors  may  interest  our 
readers. 

Valentin  Ha6t,  born  at  St.  Just,  a  small  village  in  Picardy,  on 
the  Idth  November,  1745,  was  the  second  son  of  a  poor  weaver  whose 
constant  toil  only  sufficed  for  the  support  of  his  little  family.  His 
elder  son,  Ren^,  afterward  the  Abbe  Haiiy,  the  most  eminent  mineralo- 
gist of  his  time,  was,  through  the  kindness  of  the  monks  of  a  neigh- 
boring monastery,  educated  at  their  expense.  It  was  probably  through 
their  good  offices,  also,  that  the  young  Valentin,  who,  in  such  schools 
ss  the  poor  vicinage  afforded,  had  manifested  a  wonderful  aptitude  for 
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learning,  was  removed,  at  an  early  age,  to  one  of  the  colleges  of  Paris. 
Here  his  thirst  for  knowledge  could  be  measurably  gratified,  and  his 
proficiency,  especially  in  classical  learning,  was  remarkable.  His  col- 
legiate course  completed,  he  soon  received  an  appointment,  to  which, 
probably,  his  superb  penmanship  contributed,  in  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
affairs,  where  for  nearly  twenty  years  he  filled  the  post  of  translator 
of  dispatches.  Up  to  his  thirty-eighth  year  he  seems  to  have  had  no 
premonitions  of  the  future  in  store  for  him ;  his  life  was  quiet,  but 
schemes  of  benevolence  had  their  fascination  for  him,  for  we  read  that 
he  was  deeply  interested  in  the  organization  of  the  school  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  by  the  Abbe  De  TEpee,  and  devoted  much  time  to  visiting 
it,  and  ascertaining  the  processes  adopted  for  their  instruction. 

At  length  his  attention  was  called  to  the  condition  of  the  blind,  by 
an  incident,  which  though  trivial  in  itself,  changed  the  whole  current 
of  his  thoughts. 

The  proprietor  of  a  Caf(§,  in  one  of  the  principal  thoroughfares,  de- 
sirous of  attracting  a  larger  amount  of  custom,  procured  the  services 
of  eight  or  ten  blind  men,  whom  he  arranged  before  a  long  desk,  with 
spectacles  on  nose,  and  instruments  in  their  hands ;  upon  the  desk 
were  placed  open  music  books  and  the  blind  men  feigning  to  read 
their  music  from  these,  executed,  at  short  intervals,  the  most  discord- 
ant symphonies.  The  object  of  the  proprietor  of  the  Caf6  was  gain- 
ed ;  the  music  drew  together  a  large  crowd,  who  laughed  heartily  at 
the  ridiculous  performance,  while  they  patronized  the  Caf(§.  Among 
the  by-standers  was  Haiiy ;  but  to  him  it  was  not  an  occasion  of 
mirth ;  the  misfortunes  of  his  fellow  men  seemed  to  him  not  to  be  a 
subject  for  idle  jest,  and  the  performance  at  once  suggested  to  his  mind 
the  query,  whether  the  blind  might  not  in  some  way,  be  enabled  to 
read  words  and  music. 

Haiiy  not  only  possessed  a  benevolent  heart,  but  a  high  order  of 
mechanical  talent,  and  he  soon  contrived  some  apparatus  for  enabling 
the  blind  to  discern  letters  and  characters  by  the  touch.  His  efforts 
in  this  direction  were  materially  aided  by  the  counsels  of  a  young 
German  lady,  of  high  rank,  who,  blind  from  the  age  of  two  years,  had 
acquired  a  good  education,  and  had  made  extensive  attainments  in 
music,  with  very  little  assistance.  She  explained  and  exhibited  to  him 
her  movable  types  with  raised  letters,  arid  the  pin-type,  both  the  in- 
vention of  Weissembourg,  of  Mannheim — by  means  of  which,  she 
could  communicate  with  her  absent  friends.  After  repeated  interviews 
with  Mile  de  Paradis,  Haiiy  determined  to  test  his  plans  by  the  in- 
struction of  one  or  more  blind  persons.  This  was  in  the  spring  of 
1784.    After  some  time  he  found  a  lad  of  seventeen  years,  blind  from 
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Infancy,  named  Lesueur,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  soliciting  charity  at 
^e  door  of  one  of  the  city  churches.  Forming  his  acquaintance,  he 
proposed  to  him  to  come  to  his  house,  and  receive  instruction — Lesu- 
eur would  ha\'e  been  delighted  to  do  so,  but  a  widowed  mother  and 
several  helpless  children,  were  dependent  on  the  amount  he  received 
^n  charity,  for  their  support,  and  they  must  starve  unless  his  income 
^vere  continued.  Haiiy  inquired  the  average  amount  of  his  receipts, 
mnd  learning  it,  paid  it  from  his  own  pocket 

Lesueur  proved  a  very  tractable  pupil.  After  six  months  instruc- 
tion, his  progress  in  reading,  geography,  arithmetic  and  music,  was 
such  that  Haiiy  after  reading  an  essay  on  the  instruction  of  the  blind, 
'fcefore  the  Royal  Academy  of  Science,  exhibited  his  pupil's  attain- 
ments as  a  proof  of  the  positions  he  had  advanced.  The  members  of 
"the  Academy  expressed  much  gratification  at  the  results  they  had  wit- 
xiessed,  and  appointed  a  commission  to  examine  the  matter  more 
^ully,  and  report  Meantime  the  Philanthropic  Society,  then  recently 
established,  and  which  numbered  among  its  members  some  of  the  best 
men  in  France,  offered  to  support  twelve  blind  children,  if  Haiiy 
"^ould  instruct  them.     The  offer  was  accepted. 

In  February,  1785,  the  commission  of  the  Royal  Academy  reported. 
Jfcfeantime,  such  was  the  interest  excited  by  the  labors  of  the  philan- 
'thropist,  that  in  less  than  three  months  the  number  of  his  pupils  had 
increased  to  twenty.     During  this  interval,  too,  he  had  given  to  the 
'World  his  great  invention  of  printing  for  the  blind,  in  raised  letters. 
"This,  like  many  other  important  inventions,  seems  to  have  been  partly 
the  result  of  accident.     M.  Gailliod,  who  at  a  later  date  became  one 
of   Haiiy's   most  celebrated   pupils,  thus   relates  the  circumstance. 
**  Lesueur  was  sent  one  day  to  his  master's  desk,  for  some  article,  and 
jassing  his  fingers  over  the  papers,  they  came  in  contact  with  the  back 
of  a  printed  note,  which,  having  received  an  unusually  strong  impres- 
sion, exhibited  the  letters  in  relief  on  the  reverse — he  distinguished 
»n  0,  and  brought  the  paper  to  Haiiy,  to  show  him  that  he  could  do 
BO ;  Haiiy  at  once  perceived  the  importance  of  the  discovery,  and  test- 
ing it  further,  by  writing  upon  paper  with  a  sharp  point,  and  revers- 
ing it  found  that  Lesueur  read  it  with  great  facility."     The  invention 
^as  not  yet  complete,  however;  the  blind  must  not  only  be  able  to 
distinguish  raised  characters  by  touch,  but  they  must  perceive  the  dif- 
ference between  those  which  were  similar,  and  this  so  readily,  that 
their  reading  may  approach   in  fluency,  that  of  persons  possessing 
sight     The  selection  of  a  form  of  letter  which  would  fulfill  these  re- 
quisites was  a  matter  of  considerable  diflSculty ;  the  inventor  adopted 
»t  first  the  Illyrian  letter  which,  from  its  angular  character,  promised 
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to  be  more  taogible  than  any  other;  but  his  letters  were  too  large, md-- 
his  embossing,  for  want  of  a  proper  press,  not  so  distinct  as  was  deur^ 
able — still  his  pupils  mastered  it  with  tolerable  facility. 

The  report  of  the  Commission  appointed  by  the  Royal  Academy 
was  as  favorable  as  could  have  been  desired.  They  describe  very 
fully  the  processes  of  instruction  adopted,  and  the  results  attained,  and 
conclude  with  these  words :  '*  If  the  success,  which  we  have  witnessed, 
does  honor  to  the  intelligence  of  the  pupils,  it  is  no  less  satisfactoiy 
and  creditable  to  their  instructor,  whose  beneficent  labors  merit  the 
public  gratitude/'  Tlio  effect  of  this  report  upon  the  community 
was  soon  perceptible.  The  school  for  the  blind  attracted  universal  at- 
tention. Eminent  musical  performers,  and  actors,  musical  societies 
even,  gave  it  benefits ;  the  nobility,  at  their  soirees,  must  have  one  or 
more  of  die  blind  pupils  to  exhibit  their  proficiency  under  training; 
royalty  itself  must  witness  their  performances.  There  seemed  every 
probability,  that  the  school  and  its  teacher  would  be  spoiled  by  pub- 
lic adulation.  But  the  noble  hearted  philanthropist  was  not  one 
whom  flattery  could  spoil ;  he  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  his  way,  amid 
the  commendations  of  the  public,  constantly  seeking  the  improvement 
of  his  processes  of  instruction,  and  providing  for  the  training  of  bis 
pupils  in  those  studies  and  mechanical  arts  which  would  best  fit  them 
to  acquire  an  independent  and  honorable  support  During  the  five 
years,  1785 — 1790,  he  had  reduced  the  size  and  improved  the  char- 
acter of  his  type ;  introduced  and  carried  to  a  high  state  of  perfection 
a  system  of  musical  instruction ;  invented  and  published  a  series  of  maps 
in  relief;  and  established  a  number  of  workshops,  in  which  those  trades 
best  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  the  blind  were  taught. 

But  if  the  days  of  prosperity  had  been  long,  the  days  of  adveruty 
which  succeeded  them  were  longer,  and  amid  their  gloom,  any  but  a 
stout  heart  would  have  sunk  in  despair. 

In  1791,  the  Philanthropic  Society,  which  had  patronized  his  under- 
taking almost  from  its  inception,  was  broken  up,  its  members  im* 
prisoned  or  exiled — many  of  them,  alas,  subsequently  guillotined ;  and 
the  school  for  the  blind  passed  under  the  care  of  the  state,  which  pro- 
nded  liberally  for  its  support,  and  gave  it  a  home  in  what  had  once 
been  the  convent  of  the  Celestins. 

All  yet  looked  fair  for  it ;  but  the  reign  of  terror  soon  followed, 
and  philanthropy,  which  had  so  lately  been  ihe  fashion  in  Paris, gave 
place  to  a  demoniac  and  blood-thirsty  cruelty  which  has  no  parallel 
in  the  history  of  nations.  The  best  blood  of  France  flowed  hke  wa- 
ter ;  the  Abbe  Sicard,  the  successor  of  De  TEpee  in  the  inatmctioii 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  was  imprisoned,  and  narrowly  escaped  i^ 
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illotine.  All  thoiic:lit  of  liuTnanity,  as  well  as  all  idea  of  God, 
mod  banished  from  the  iiiinds  of  ihe  fnttitic  and  Mood-sUiinod  bar- 
rians  who  ruled  l*aris.  Amid  all  tlu»  confusion  and  disconl,  llniiv 
ietlv  continuiul  his  coursi»of  instruction,  thouirh  soroly  strnij^htoiKjd 
means  to  sustain  tln^  ln'l]»l-..s'«  ihililn.'U  contid«'d  to  hi.soari.';  tlui 
kornmi.*nt  nominally  providfil  for  (li>in,  hut  thi?  (»r«l(iis  on  a  hank- 
"»t  treasurv  were  nonrlv  wortlil«'>s:  ho  iravo  iw  froclv  his  own  Httio 
tune,  and  wlicn  this  was  i^'.iin'.  with  tli'^  u'A  <>{'  liis  jiupil  LL-suonr,  h« 
rked  faithfully  at  a  printinix  ]'ri.'S-.  uhieh  in  tin*  more  pPDsjiLTOUS 
les  of  tho  Institution  h*^  had  j>nrrhast><l  :  j)rintinif  the.  nuni berk's? 
Iletinrs,  hand-bills,  atliohes  afid  tra«ts,  whirh  so  alKninded  in  that 
riod  of  anarchy.  Meantimi',  want  « ach  day  ]»n.»ssed  more  sorely 
on  tlicm,  and  tV»r  n<'arly  a  year  this  nobli'-lH.'arted  j»hilanthn>pist 
isisted  on  one  m.al  a  dav,  lest  his  dear  oliildren,  as  he  called  them, 
)uKl  sulhr  from  hunj^er. 

As  the  i^overnment  anil  the  country  lu-cami'  more  quiet,  their  con- 
ion  Wiu^  soniel^hat  improved,  an«l  thou;^h  tood  wrvs  never  plentitul, 
t  there  came  a  time  when  the  satisfviuir  of  huiejfer  was  not  so  de- 
iedly  the  iirst  necessity.  Anii<l  ti.is  lonjjf  jXTiud  of  darkness  and 
sery,  ex  tendinis  over  ten  years,  (fn  ni  1791  to  1801,)  llaiiy  had 
en  able  to  form  some  pupils,  who>e  subsequent  renown  retlected  its 
endor  upon  their  patient  and  self  denying  teacher;  among  those 
re  Galliod,  who,  in  after  years,  became  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
3  French  Musical  comjiosers ;  J*enjou,  whose  mathematical  attain- 
aits  were  such,  tliat,  for  thirty  yeai-s,  ho  tilled,  with  the  highest  dis- 
ction.  the  jiost  of  professor  of  ujat hematics,  at  the  college  of  An- 
rs;  and  Aviss<",  who^e  early  rl^ath  depriv<'d  France  of  one  c»f  her 
eetest  poet-s. 

In  1801,  a  blowt'-il  upon  the  Institutiitu,  in  comparison  with  which, 
its  previous  jirivati.ius  and  sulleiinii;  >e<*ni'Ml  liirht.  The  govern- 
mt  decided  that  the  "Hi'liool  for  the  youn.T  lilintl  should  be  inonrpo- 
.ed  with  ill''  n'»>pioe  des  (^tiin/,<--Vin',r(-;.  This  InstitutiiiU,  an  Asy- 
n  for  the  adult  blind,  was  occupied  at  tliis  t'nie  by  a  large  nuud«er 
blind  ]>«T«ons,  whh  th«ir  tamili<'s,  wlio  w«re  indolent,  de-^radod 
d  vicious.  To  place  tin'  chiMreii,  for  whom  ho  had  sacriti<*ed  S(» 
leh  and  ii]>on  whose  tentl-r  miiid>,  ev<Mi  in  that  g«)dless  era,  h*'  had 
ight  to  impress  religious  truth,  in  c« distant  association  with  tlw'se 
•ions,  indolent  and  jirotligat'^  men  and  women,  was  more  than  he 
nld  bear.  Chei-i fully  had  he  endure<l  hurigcr  and  privation  for 
At  sake,  an<l  as  cheerfully  would  In*  *!'»  it  a-^aiti — but  to  see  their 
nds  atid   morals   cnrrnptt-d,   th<ir  habits   of    imlu^try  and    study 

andon«Hl — this  was  tno  much.  T!:-  ••ovi'mment  however  was  in- 
!fo.  0.— [Vol.  lU.,  iCo.  2.1—31. 
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exorable,  and   Hatiy  resigned  his  position.    The  government  ac- 
knowledged his  past  services  by  a  pension  of  400  dollara  per  annnm ! 

Unwilling  to  abandon  a  class  for  whom  he  felt  so  deep  a  sympathy, 
Hatiy  opened  a  private  institution  for  the  blind  under  the  title  of 
Musei  des  Aveugles,  He  maintained  it  for  three  years,  and  in  that 
time  educated,  among  others,  two  pupils  whose  names  and  reputation 
are  yet  fresh  throughout  Europe  ;  Rodenbach,  the  eloquent  writer  and 
statesman  of  Belgium,  and  Foumier,  hardly  less  disting^nished  in 
France.  The  untlertaking,  however,  proved  pecuniarily  unsucccssfnl, 
and  in  1806,  he  accepted  the  pressing  invitation  of  the  Czar,  to  es- 
tablish an  Asylum  for  the  blind  at  St.  Petersburg.  On  his  way 
thither,  he  visited  Berlin,  and  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  school  for  the  blind  there,  which  has  gone  on,  increasing 
in  usefulness,  with  each  succeeding  year,  to  the  present  time.  Arrived 
at  St.  Petersburg,  he  organized  an  institution,  over  which  he  presided, 
for  ten  years,  with  groat  ability. 

In  1817,  having  attained  his  seventy-second  yeaf,  and  feeling  the 
pressure  of  disease,  as  well  as  years,  he  determined  to  return  to  his 
native  land  to  die.  His  parting  with  the  Czar  Alexander,  who  was 
greatly  attached  to  him,  was  ver}'  affecting.  The  Emperor  embraoed 
him  repeatedly,  and  conferred  upon  him  the  order  of  St.  Vladimir — 
tlie  highest  order  of  merit  then  established  in  Russia.  On  his  return 
to  Paris,  Hatiy  was  domiciled  with  his  brother,  the  Abbe.  During 
his  absence,  the  government  had  experienced  the  evils,  which  he  had 
predicted,  as  the  result  of  the  transfer  of  the  school  for  the  btind  to 
the  Hospice  des  Quinze-Vingts,  and  after  fourteen  years  of  wiion, 
they  had  re-organized  the  school  as  a  separate  establishment,  and  up- 
on a  liberal  basis,  but  had  found  it  necessary  to  expel  more  than  half 
the  pupils  for  the  indolent  and  vicious  habits  they  had  contracted 
there. 

The  heart  of  Hauy  was  overflowing  with  affection  for  the  school  he 
had  organized,  an<l  for  which  he  had  suffered  so  much,  and  he  hasten- 
ed, feeble  as  he  was,  to  pay  it  a  visit ;  but  the  new  director,  Dr.  Guil- 
lio  with  a  cruelty  worthy  of  the  inquisition,  refused  him  admission, 
alleging  that  as  the  Bourbons  were  now  in  power,  and  Hafiy  had  been 
favorably  disposed  to  the  Revolution,  it  would  be  displeasing  to  the 
Royal  family,  to  have  him  recognized.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
oven  a  Bourbon,  imbecile  as  Louis  XVIII  was,  could  have  authoriied 
so  contemptible  an  act ;  we  incline  rather  to  the  opinion  that  the  le- 
fhsal  was  the  result  of  Dr.  Guillic^s  own  malignity  ;  and  the  more,  as 
with  a  refined  cruelty,  which  shows  the  baseness  of  his  disposition,  he 
forbade  the  teacliers,  many  of  whom  had  been  pupils  oi  Ha&y,  emr 
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mentioning  his  name,  and  soon  after  published  a  history  of  the  school 
for  the  young  blind,  in  which  he  did  not  even  refer  to  Haiiy,  but  at- 
tributed  its  origin  to  Louis  XVI. 

It  is  pleasant  to  know,  however,  that  justice  is  sometimes  done  even 
in  this  world,  aod  that  meanness  and  injustice  meet  their  reward.     It 
was  so  with  Dr.  Guillie ;  his  cruelty  to  the  aged  Ilauy,  led  to  such 
clamors  against  him,  that  the  government  were  compelled  to  appoint 
a  commission  to  investigate  his  management  of  the  school ;  and  after 
careful  and  thorough  inquiry,  this  conmiission  reported  that,  in  every 
department,  they  found  ample  evidence  of  the  fraud,  deception,  and 
charlatanism  of  the  director,  and  this  was  so  abundantly  illustrated 
by  the  details  of  their  report,  that  the  miserable  man,  finding  the  poi- 
soned chalice  which  he  had  drugged  for  others,  commended   to  his 
own  lips,  was  fain  to  resign  amid  a  storm  of  popular  indignation.    He 
"was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Pignier,  in  February,  1821.     After  re-organizing 
^he  school  and  adopting  regulations  which  should  prevent  the  decep- 
tions and  finesse,  practiced  in  the  previous  administration,  Dr.  Pig- 
xier  felt  that  it  was  due  to  llaiiy,  that  his  eminent  services  should  be 
recognized   by   a  suitable   ovation.      Accordingly   on    the  2 2d   of 
-A.ugust,  1821,  a  public  concert,  in  his  honor,  wjis  given  at  the  Inatitu- 
"tion  of  the  Blind  in  the  Rue  de  St.  Victor,  and  the  pupils  and  teachers 
^ed  with  each  other  in   their  expressions  of  gratitude  to  the  Father 
^f  the  blind.     Songs  and  choruses  composed  for  the  occasion,  com- 
:memorated  his  trials,  his  hardships  and  his  successes ;  and  as  the 
^ood  old  man,  with  streaming  eyes,  witnessed  the  triumj>hant  results 
-^f  his  early  labors,  and  listened  to  their  expressions   of  thankfulness, 
lie  exclaimed,  "  Give   not  the  praise  to  me,  my  children ;  it  is  God 
"who  has  done  all." 

It  was  his  last  visit  to  the  Institution.  Ilis  health,  long  feeble,  gave 
'^ay  during  the  succeeding  autumn,  and  after  months  of  suffering,  he 
^ell  asleep  on  the  18th  of  March,  1822.  In  the  hall  of  the  National 
^Institution  for  the  young  blind,  on  the  Boulevard  des  Invalides,  the 
"visitor  may  read  the  following  inscription  :  "To  the  memory  of  Val- 
entin Haiiy,  former  translator  to  the  King,  to  the  Admiralty  of  France, 
-and  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  chevalier  of  the  imperial  order  of  St.  Vla- 
dimir, born  at  St  Just  in  Picardy,  the  13th  of  November,  1746,  died 
«t  Paris  the  18th  of  March,  1822,  inventor  of  the  methods  and  pro- 
cesses employed  for  the  education  of  the  blind.  He  established,  at 
first,  at  his  own  expense,  this  school,  afterward  organized  at  his  petition 
ly  Louis  XVI  in  1791,  and  subsequently  propagated  in  Russia  and 
other  states  of  Europe,  through  the  impulse  given  by  the  French  di- 
rector." 
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The  slanders  and  falsehoods  which  the  insane  jealousy  of  Dr.  G 
li^  led  him  to  circulate,  may  have  prejudiced,  to  some  extent  the  re 
tation  of  Hauy  in   other  countries;  but  in  his  own  land,  few  na 
are  mentioned  with  more  of  reverence  or  love,  and  this  emotiocz 
due,  not  more  to  his  genius,  than  to  his  self-denying  goodness 
purity  of  heart.     This  was  strikingly  manifested  at  the  inaugural 
of  the  new  edifice  of  the  Institution  for  the  young  blind,  in   18 
The  principal  exercises  consisted  of  a  eulogy  upon  Haiiy,  and  od 
which  were  rehearsed  his  efforts  and  sacrifices  for  the  blind.     G 
tude  is  by  no  means  extinct  in  the  heart  of  the  Erench  people. 

NOTE. 

As  a  public  testimonial  to  Valentin  Hauy*8  services  to  humanity,  a  maiiile  sSi..a:fttae 
will  soon  l»e  croctrd  in  front  of  the  Imperial  Institution  which  he  founded  in  Par^i  ^  ,  to 
which  the  blind  of  all  nntions  are  invited  to  contribute.  The  Secretary  of  the  De 
ment  of  the  Fine  Arts  has  subscribed  the  sum  of  (.S2,40(),)  tuclve  thousand  fn 
toward  the  expense.  But  his  noblest  monument  is  in  the  schools  and  workshops* 
asylums  for  the  blind,  of  which  there  were,  in  1853,  over  one  hundred  and  twenty  ic: 
rope  and  America. 

France  had  13,  all  except  the  Institute  for  the  yoimg;  blind  at  Paris,  and  Dr.  Ra.'C  i  ^r's 
Day  School  for  the  Blmd  in  the  same  city,  l>eing  under  the  control  of  the  differevftX.  re- 
ligious orders  and  none  of  them  bavins:  more  lh:in  15  or  20  pupils.  The  whole  nirm  arm-kber 
of  blind  persons  under  instruction  in  France  at  that  date  was  not  more  than  400. 

In  Gkrm.wv,  including  Austria  and  Prussia,  there  were  32  Institutions— di  "^-'i^^wl 
among  the  different  slates  as  follows  :  Austria  9,  Pnissia  8,  Bavaria  4,  Wurtemb^^*'«5^  3, 
Dresden,  Frankfort,  Hamburg,  ilamelin,  Leipsic,  Ratisl)on  and  Regensburg  ea.^?^  I- 
Nonc  of  tlicso  are  large  except  those  at  Berlin  and  Vienna,  and  the  whole  hav^  ^wt 
more  than  1000  pupils.  The  number  of  blind  persons  in  Germany  is  estimated  at  «3»ore 
than  30,000. 

Switzerland  has  5  schools  for  the  Blind,  at  Zurich,  SchafThausen,  Lausa*****' 
Berne  and  Fril)ourg.  None  of  these  are  large  ;  but  those  at  Zurich  and  Lausanne  tx^vc 
a  high  reputation. 

SwEDKN  has  but  one,  at  Stockholm,  which  is  connected  with  the  Deaf  and  I>**°«' 
Asylum,  and  for  a  few  years  past  has  been  conducted  with  great  ability. 

Russia  has  three,  viz.:   at  St.  Petersburg,  Warsaw  and  Gatschina.     The  fi^^^  J^" 
founded  by  Haiiy  and  is  (piite  large — the  others  are  of  less  extent.     The  number  ^' 
blind  in  Russia  is  about  50,000. 

Belgium  has  three,  viz.:  at  Bruges,  Brussells,  and  Liege,  all  receiving  De»^   ^'^^^ 
Dumb,  as  well  as  Blind  pupils. 

Spain  has  two.     One  at  Madrid  intended  principally  to  educate  blind  person* 
teachers. 

Great  Britain  ha.<i  thirteen.     Of  these  that  at  Liverpool,  organized  in  1791.  h**^  'J 
1855  seventy-nine  pupils.     In   London  there  are  three,  all  richly  endowed,  and  ^^'''^k 
them  having    nearly  200  pupils  each;  Edinbur^rh  has  one,  established  in   1792.         *    ^ 
others  are  at  Manchester,  Brighton,  Norwich,  Glasgow,  York,  Bristol.  Nottingham**/*" 
Warwick.     Most  of  them  are  mainly  industrial  in  their  character,  and  in  none  of  ^^^ 
is  the  course  of  instniction  as  extended  as  in  the  American  schools. 

Irela.vd  has  six  Institutions  for  the  Blind  ;  four  of  them,  however,  arc  hospit^^.g! 
which  little  or  no  instruction  is    atlen»pted.     The   whole  six  contained   in  1855» 
inmates.     There  are  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  about  25,000  blind  persons. 

Italy  has  six,  viz.:  at  Naples,  Palermo,  Rome,  Milan,  Turin  and  Padua. 

Portuoae  has  one,  at  Lisbon.    Turkey  has  one,  at  Constantinople.  ^^^ 

Holland  has  three — the  largest  at  Amsterdam,  the  others  are  quite  small.       * 
Amsterdam  Institution  is  larjrely  endowed,  and  in  its  means  of  instniction  ami  ^^^a^ 
tent  of  its  course,  is  one  of  the  best  institutions  for  the  Blind  in  Europe.    1**^   30 
there  were  in  the  school  55  j)npils.  and  in  the  work  department  for  the  adult  blio**,--^ 
OflBat  attention  is  given  in  this  school  to  mathematical  and  musical  instTuctioa>      ' 
■Dont  eminent  organists  in  Holland  are  graduates  of  this  school. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  20  Institutions,  with  over  800  pupils. 


XVI.    SPECIAL  TRAINING  OF  WOMEN 

FOR     SOCIAL    EMPLOYMENTS. 


The  following  article  on  the  "Institution  of  Rev.  Tliomaa 
Fliedner,  at  Kaiserswertli  on  the  RRine,"  was  prepared  originally 
to  illustrate  the  views  entertained  by  the  editor  of  this  Journal,  as 
to  the  kind  of  special  preparation  which  should  be  provided  for, 
somewhere  in  our  country,  for  women  who  are  willing  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  charitable,  sanitary  and  reformatory  work  of  soci- 
ety. In  the  department  of  education  much  has  already  been  done 
in  the  right  direction,  by  establishing  Public  High  Schools  for  girls, 
as  well  as  boys,  and  Normal  Schools  for  the  appropriate  training 
of  such  young  women  as  show  the  requisite  tact,  tiiste  and  charac- 
ter, for  the  employment  of  teaching.  Our  experience  in  New 
England  has  already  shown,  not  only  the  capacity  of  women,  but 
their  superiority  to  the  male  sex,  in  the  whole  work  of  domestic  and 
primary  instruction,  not  only  as  principal  teachers  of  infant  and 
the  lowest  class  of  elementary  schools,  but  as  assistants  in  schools 
of  every  grade  in  which  girls  are  taught,  and  as  principal  teachers, 
with  special  assistants  in  certain  studies,  in  country  schools  gener- 
ally. Their  more  gentle  and  refined  manners,  purer  morals, 
stronger  instinctive  love  for  the  society  of  children,  and  greater 
tact  in  their  management, — their  talent  for  conversational  teaching, 
and  quickness  in  apprehending  the  difficulties  which  embarrass  a 
young  mind,  and  their  power,  when  properly  developed  and  sus- 
tained by  an  enlightened  public  sentiment,  of  governing  the  most 
wild  and  stubborn  dis[)ositions,  by  mild  and  moral  influences,  are 
now  generally  acknowledged  by  our  most  enlightened  educators. 

In  this  department  we  are  far  in  advance  of  European  practice 
and  opinion.  There  even  in  states  where  public  instruction  is  most 
thoroughly  organized,  the  provision  for  the  education  of  girls,  be- 
yond schools  of  the  lowest  grade,  is  very  defective.  While  boys 
are  highly  instructed  in  language,  and  the  elements  and  higher 
principles  of  science,  as  applied  in  the  useful  arts,  in  public  schools 
of  different  kinds,  general  and  special,  the  girls,  except  those  of 
wealthy  and  aristocratic  families,  are  entirely  neglfcted.  Until 
within  fifteen  years,  no  attempt  was  made  to  train  females  for  the 
employment  of  teaching,  except  in  certain  convents  of  the  Catholic 
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Church,  where  the  self-denying  life  which  the  rules  of  the  estab- 
lishment re(}uire,  and  the  excellent  educ4itiou  there  given,  arc  an 
admirable  [> reparation  for  the  imi)ortant  duties  which  man}'  of  the 
sisters  are  called  upon  to  perform,  as  teachers  in  schools  of  the 
poor,  as  well  as  for  boarding-schools  connected  with  their  religious 
houses.  This  omission  in  European  systems  of  public  education, 
has  opened  a  chasm,  broad  and  deep,  between  the  intelligcDce  and 
intellectual  capabilities  of  the  two  sexes — has  weakened  the  j>ower 
and  influence  of  woman  in  society — ^has  narrowed  the  circle  of  a 
mother^s  teaching  at  home,  and  shut  her  out  from  the  wide  and  ap- 
propriate field  of  employment  as  a  teacher  in  public  and  private 
schools  of  different  grades. 

But  in  opening  other  spheres  of  useful  activity  for  women,  espe- 
cially in  associating  them  with  men  in  the  administration  of  many  de- 
partments of  charitable,  sanitary  and  penal  establislmients,  we  have 
yet  much  to  learn,  especiidly  from  the  Catholic  countries  of  Europe. 
In  confirmation  of  our  own  views,  especially  in  respect  to  the  co- 
operation of  women  in  the  management  of  Homes  and  Asylums  for 
orphans,  and  of  Refuges,  Reformatory  and  Farm  Schools  for  desti- 
tute, vagrant  and  criminal  children,  we  have  incorporated  copious 
extracts  from  two  lectures  of  Mrs.  Jameson,  (recently  published*  by 
Longman,  London,)  one  entitled  "  Sisters  of  Charity  at  Home  and 
Abroad,"  and  the  other,  "  Communion  of  Labor."  These  extracts 
are  published  with  our  notice  of  Mr.  Fliedner's  establishment  at 
Kaiserswerth,  as  illustrating  the  views  we  entertain  of  the  peculiar 
natural  endowments,  and  the  necessity  of  special  preparation  of 
women  for  the  highest  labors  of  beneficence. 

Something  has  already  been  attempted  among  us,  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  with  a  good  degree  of  success.  Women  have  long  been 
associated  with  men  in  the  visitation  of  institutions  for  the  insane, 
in  the  management  of  asylums  for  orphans,,  and  in  the  subordinate 
work  of  hospitals;  and  some  facilities  are  provided  for  training 
them  to  the  duties  of  nurses  and  physicians.  But  much  more  is 
required  to  be  done,  not  with  a  view  of  confounding  the  special 
functions  and  provinces  of  labor  of  men  and  women,  but  to  enable 
the  latter  to  understand  thoroughly  their  own  specific  work,  and  to 
acquire  that  practical  knowledge  of  principles  and  details,  which  are 
essential  to  the  highest  success.  Institutions  and  opportunities  of 
acquiring  this  practical  knowledge,  and  testing  the  possession  of 
the  requisite  tact  and  talent,  are  now  wanting  to  women. 


*  Reprinted  by  Ticknor  &  Co.,  BoBton. 


Xyn.  INSTITDTION  OF  PASTOR  FLIEDNER. 

AT 

KAI8BRSWERTH,  ON  THE  RHINE.* 


Kaisebswebth,  on  the  Rhine,  is  a  town  of  about  four  hundred  inhabit- 
ints,  in  which  a  manu&ctory  of  cotton  goods,  was  established  about  the 
year  1812,  the  proprietors  of  which  failed  in  1822,  and  thus  left  the  work- 
men, who  were  principally  Protestants,  without  the  means  of  supporting 
their  pastor, — the  Rev.  Thomas  Fliedner,  then  twenty-two  years  of  age. 
In  1823  and  1824,  he  traveled  through'  Holland  and  England  to  collect 
fiinds  sufficient  to  maintain  a  church  in  his  little  community.  He  suc- 
ceeded, but  this  was  the  smallest  part  of  the  results  of  his  journey.  In 
EiDgland,  he  became  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Fry — and  his  attention  having 
been  thus  turned  to  the  fact,  that  prisons  were  but  a  school  for  vice, 
instead  of  for  reformation,  he  formed,  at  Diisseldorf^  in  1826,  the  first  Ger- 
man society  for  improving  prison  discipline.  He  soon  perceived  how 
desolate  is  the  situation  of  the  woman,  who,  released  from  prison,  but 
often  without  the  means  of  subsistence  is,  as  it  were,  violently  forced 
back  into  crime.  With  one  female  criminal,  with  one  volunteer  (Mdlle. 
G^el,  a  friend  of  Madame  Fliedner,)  who  came,  without  pay,  to  join  the 
cause,  he  began  his  work  in  September,  1833,  in  a  small  summer-house 
in  his  garden.  Between  December  and  June  of  the  next  year,  he  received 
nine  other  penitents,  of  whom  eight  had  been  more  than  once  in  prison. 
A  second  volunteer  was  then  found,  who  has  since  gone  out  as  the  wife 
dt  the  missionary,  Bamstein,  to  Borneo. 

The  Infiint  School  was  the  next  branch  of  the  Institution,  which  was 
added  in  May,  1836,  under  a  first-rate  infant  schoolmistress,  Henrietta 
Frickenhaus,  who  still  conducts  it,  and  has  already  trained  more  than 
four  hundred  candidates  for  the  office  of  infant  schoolmistresses. 

In  October,  of  the  same  year,  induced  partly  by  the  general  feeling 
of  the  great  deficiency  of  good  nurses,  partly  by  regret  at  seeing  how 
much  good  female  power  was  wasted,  and  also  by  the  fact  that  the  volun- 
te««,  who  had  come  forward  for  the  first  Institution,  wanted  a  further 
field  for  the  education  of  their  faculties,  pastor  Fliedner  established  a 
hospital  (with  one  patient,  one  nurse,  and  a  cook,  in  the  manufactory 
before  spoken  of,  which  was  now  vacant  The  nurse,  now  the  deaconess 
Reichardt,  (sister  of  a  missionary  of  that  name,  among  the  Jews  in  Lon  • 

*This  account  is  drawn  from  a  pamphlet  of  32  pages,  entitled  "  The  Tnstitutton  of  Kaiserg- 
wtiih  on  the  Rhine,  for  the  Practical  Training  of  Deaconesses,  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev. 
PHUnr  Fliedner,  embracing  the  support  and  care  of  a  Hospital,  Infant  and  Industrial  Schools, 
tod  a  Female  Penitentiary." 
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don,)  is  still  in  the  Institution ;  though  too  infirm  for  physical  niu«iiig,her 
services  are  found  invaluable  in  conducting  the  devotions  of  the  male 
patients,  who  look  up  to  her  as  a  mother,  and  in  instructing  and  advinng 
the  probationers  and  younger  deaconesses.  During  the  first  year,  the 
number  of  nurses  thus  volunteering,  had  increased  to  seven,  but  these 
were  submitted  to  a  probation  of  six  months — sister  Reichardt  only  hav- 
ing been  exempted,  from  her  long  experience  and  faithfulness  in  this 
department  From  fifleen  to  eighteen  patients  were  now  received,  so  that 
the  number  of  those  nursed  during  the  first  year,  in  the  Institution, 
amounted  to  sixty,  besides  twenty-eight  at  their  own  homes.  The  hospital 
having  been  established  chiefly  as  a  school  for  training  the  deaconesses, 
all  kinds  of  sick  were  received,  though  the  proportion  of  recoYeries  thus 
afforded  a  less  brilliant  list  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

Behind  the  present  hospital  is  a  large  enclosed  court,  with  outbuildings; 
and  again,  behind  that,  a  walled  garden,  of  about  an  acre,  fit  for  the  use 
of  the  patients.  Beyond,  lies  a  row  of  small  houses,  which  pastor  Flied- 
ner  has  hired,  and  in  which  the  different  branches  of  his  Institution  were 
established,  as  they  arose.  First,  on  the  right,  is  the  Infant  School,  which 
numbers  about  forty  children,  and  almost  as  many  young  women,  train- 
ing for  infant  schoolmistresses.  These  do  not  necessarily  become  dea- 
conesses, and  most  of  them  have  chosen  to  remain  independent — a  fortu- 
nate thing  for  the  Institution,  which,  with  its  present  funds,  would  have 
provided  with  difficulty  for  the  old  age  of  so  many. 

Next  to  the  infant  school  is  the  Penitentiary.  Here  the  Institution, 
which  sprung,  in  1833,  from  the  small  beginning  in  the  summer-house, 
was  transplanted.  It  has  now  a  large  garden  and  field  behind,  stretching 
beyond  the  Infant  School,  with  farm  yard  and  outbuildings. 

Thirdly,  comes  the  Oqihan  Asylum,  where  two  families,  twelve  in  each, 
of  orphans, — chiefly  the  daughters  of  clergymen,  missionaries,  school- 
masters, and  other  respectable  parents,  live  with  their  respective  deacon- 
esses. These  take  the  entire  care  of  the  children  committed  to  their 
charge,  sleep  with  them,  eat  with  them,  and  instruct  them  in  household 
work.  This  Institution  is  meant  to  become  a  nursery  ground  for  future 
deaconesses  and  teachers. 

Connected  with  it  is  the  Seminary,  (Normal  School,)  for  industrial,  day, 
and  infant  schoolmistresses,  who  here  receive  a  practical  education  in 
learning  to  teach,  (passing  through  the  orphan  asylum,  the  in&nt  school, 
the  parish  day  school,  and  the  children's  wards  in  the  hospital,)  a  theo- 
retical education  from  a  first-rate  master,  and  some  excellent  female  teach- 
ers, in  every  branch  of  knowledge  necessary  to  them, — and  a  religious 
education  from  the  pastor  himself,  and  an  assistant  clergyman. 

The  otlier  houses  in  the  row  are  occupied  by  the  pastor  Fliedner  and 
his  family,  by  the  bureau,  where  the  accounts  of  the  Institution  are  kept 
by  two  clerks ;  and  further  on,  nearest  the  river,  are  the  parish  school, 
church,  and  vicarage.  Pastor  Fliedner  has  now  resigned  the  care  of  the 
parish,  which  was  become  impossible  in  addition  to  that  of  the  institution. 
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Id  the  Rhine  are  baths  for  the  whole  establishment,  and  the  scrofulous 
children  receive  great  benefit  from  them.  Behind  the  row  of  houses  are 
about  forty  acres  of  land,  which  supply  the  institution  with  vegetables 
iod  herbs,  and  with  pasture  for  eight  cows  and  several  horses.  And  the 
little  summer-house,  the  starting  point  of  the  whole,  still  stands  in  the 
pistor^s  garden. 

We  see  by  these  details,  how,  with  small  funds,  without  a  competition 
of  architects  or  vast  plans  for  a  ^^  new  and  convenient**  erection,  using 
only  the  means  and  the  buildings  near  at  hand,  a  great  institution  can 
grow  up  and  flourish. 

In  1854,  the  hospital  contained  120  beds,  which  were  generally  full, 
tod  more  than  COOO  patients  have  been  received  since  its  commencement 
But  the  chief  purpose  of  this  hospital  is,  to  serve  as  a  training  school 
for  nursing  sisters  or  deaconesses.     Every  one  who  offers  herself  (and 
there  is  no  want  of  offers,)  is  taken  on  trial  for  six  months,  during  which 
she  must  pay  for  her  board,  and  wears  no  distinctive  dress.     If  she  per- 
sists in  her  vocation  and  is  accepted,  she  undergoes  a  further  probation, 
(like   the  novitiate  of  the  liomau  Catholic  sisters,  of  from  one  to  three 
years.     She  then  puts  on  the  hospital  dress,  and  is  boarded  and  lodged 
gratis.     The  male  wards  arc  served  by  men  nurses,  of  whom  there  are 
five,  who  have  been  educated  in  the  hospital,  and  are  under  the  authori^ 
of  the  sisters. 

As  no  inducements  are  offered  to  these  Protestant  sisters,  no  prospect  of 
pecuniary  reward,  or  praise,  or  reputation,    nothing  in  short,  but  the 
Opportunity  of  working  in  the  cause  of  humanity  for  which  Christ  worked 
%Qd  still  works ;  so  if  this  does  not  seem  to  be  their  ruling  principle,  they 
Sire  dismissed.     After  they  have  been  accepted  and  made  their  profession, 
they  receive  yearly  a  small  sum  for  clothing,  and  nothing  more ;  they  can 
receive  no  fee  or  reward  from  them  they   serve,  but  in  age,  or  illness 
the  parent  institution  is  bound  to  receive  and  provide  for  them.     The 
deaconess  even  after  her  solemn  consecration  in  the  church  to  her  voca- 
tion, and  her  engagement  to  servo  for  a  period  of  five  years,  is  at  liberty 
to  retire  from  the  service,  if  her  parents,  or  marriage,  or  any  important 
duty  claim  her. 

In  1854,  there  were  190  sisters,  eighty  of  whom  were  stationed  in  the 
different  hospitals  of  Germany ;  five  in  London ;  five  in  Jerusalem ;  two 
in  .Smyrna ;  and  the  rest  were  still  probationers  and  learners.  Their 
success  illustrates  in  a  beautiful  manner  the  importance  of  Normal  or  pro- 
fessional training  in  every  department  of  life  which  involve  art  and  method. 
The  following  account  of  a  visit  to  the  institution  is  abridged  from  a  com- 
munication in  Lowes'  Edinburg  Magazine,  for  1846. 

"  Kaiserswerth  is  the  name  of  a  small  village  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
•bout  an  hour  from  Dusseldorf.  The  village  is  clean  and  orderly,  but  very  an- 
cient in  its  houses,  and  still  more  so  in  tlio  aspect  of  its  church  and  manse. 
This  circumstance  the  more  fixes  the  tittention  of  the  traveler  on  a  new  street 
running  at  right  angles  to  the  old  one.  All  the  buildings  in  it  are  peculiar,  and 
piece  on  but  awkwardly  with  the  old  manse,  whence  tlicy  spring,  and  which  is 
occupied  by  the  "  School  for  Deaconesses."     The  Rev.  Thomas  Fliedner  is  pas- 
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tor  of  this  small  parish,  and  has  found  full  occopatioo  lor  hit 
in  the  instiintion  of  which  he  is  the  founder. 

We  unwittingly  made  our  visit  of  investigation  on  the  great  anniversary; 
day  for  school  examinations,  lor  inspecting  the  hospitals,  and  for  setting  apa 
for  the  exercise  of  ibeir  functions,  wheresoever  they  may  be  called,  sach  dea< 
conesses  as  have  saii^faciorily  passed  thn)Ugh  their  period  of  training.  The=^ 
whole  place  was  therefore  in'iis  best  attire.  Wind«»ws  bright,  walls  newly^" 
colored,  and  everv'  here  and  there,  where  an  arch  or  a  peg  to  hang  a  wreath — 
npon  could  be  found,  active  and  ta^tetul  hands  had  transferred  the  gaiden^ss 
autumnal  treasures  of  flowers  to  the  various  chambers  of  the  dwellings.  In  a_- 
room  on  one  side  of  the  street,  the  floor  was  covered  with  beds  for  ihc  rcpo^ 
of  visiting  schoolmistresses  and  deaconesses  who  had  returned  to  enjoy  the  da 
with  their  former  associates ;  while,  on  the  other,  the  hall  with  iis  table  o 
many  covers,  and  the  .sivorof  ijood  food  fmm  the  kitchen,  indicated  that  t 
mother  wason  that  day  to  entertain  her  children.  In  short,  it  was  a  i<ala  day 
the  day  of  all  the  year  when  many  acquisitions  are  brought  to  light,  and  fo 
which  many  a  stndiotis  prenar«?tion  is  made.  As  all  wei-e  engaged  in  the  ex 
amination  of  the  orphan-scnool,  we  had  leisure,  while  waiting,  io  obscr\'C  the= 
characteristic  furniture  of  the  man>c  parlor,  where,  acconiing  to  the  fashion  of 
the  country,  the  pale  sand  crackhd  under  our  feet.  There  hangs  a  portrait  o; 
Mrs.  Fleidfner.  the  honored  and  mr»st  useful  coadjutor  of  her  husband.  She  h 
been  a  fitting  mother  of  that  institution,  of  which  he  is  the  father.  Havin 
given  out  all  her  streni^ih  to  it.  she  was  in  her  prime  translated  from  the  lani 
of  labor  and  anxiety  to  the  land  of  eternal  rest. 

Nearheris  placed,  in  meet  companionship,  a  portrait  of  our  Mrs.  Fry.who5 
experienced  eye  look  in  at  once,  with  much  delight,  the  utility  of  the  whole  in 
stitution.    On  the  same  wall  appears  a  |K)rirait  of  Mr.  Fleidner's  mother, 
venerable  widr)w  of  a  former  pastor,  whose  lovely  Christian  bearing  we  ha 
occasion  to  respect  and  admire,  havin?  made  her  acquaintance  in  a  distant  citv 
She  had  rear*d  a  lapjre  family  for  the  church,  and  suffered  many  hardship 
while  her  countrv  was  the  scene  of  French  warfare,  being  long  separated  fron 
her  husband,  uncertain  of  his  safety,  and  moving  from  place  to  place  with  he 
young  children,  at  limes  at  a  K»ss  for  a  lodi^ins  and  all  necessarj'  provision. 

Opposite  to  th'*se  portraits  are  engravings  of  some  of  the  Protestant  Reform-—- 
ers.  amoncr  whom  appear  Luth'»r  and  ('alvin;  and  in  a  comer  a  ciipboa    ^ 
with  a  glass  <ioor,  fninishf*d  wiih  lK)oks  for  sale,  chiefly  such  as  are  employ 
in  the  schools  or  report  their  condition.    Also  tlie  noble  set  of  Scri]>ture  prin 
which  was  prepared  f  »r  the  insiituti«»n,  but  which  is  now  to  be  found  in  many 
seminaries  Tor  the  benevolent  in'^trnction  of  the  yotmsr  in  Ciermany  and  PiusMa  — 

Presently  an  amiaide  and  gemUMnanly  man,  who  ajwlogized  for  his  impt'ifec  t 
English,  came  and  guided  us  to  the  school-room,  in  which  an  inlelliirent  teacheX' 
was  callinsr  forth  the  attainments  of  his  pupils.  The  audience  consisted  of  Mr- 
Fleidner's  co-presbyters,  the  physician,  a  few  personal  friends,  the  leacherst 
who  were  that  day  visiiois  to  the  school  where  they  had  themselves  been  trained  , 
and  as  many  of  the  deaconesses  as  could  he  spared  from  their  regular  avo- 
cations. 

The  orphans  under  examination  are  many  of  them  the  children  of  pastors 
and  schoolmasters.  They  lookeii  more  viijrorous  and  hearty  than  mustcnildrei* 
of  their  age  do  in  Germany,  and  are  receiving  good,  sound  education,  whicb 
will  fit  them  to  help  both  themselves  and  others  in  future  life. 

We  were  led  from  the  school-room  to  the  dormitories,  and  found  each  con- 
taining six  small  beds,  and  one  larger.     The  deaconess,   who   occupies  ih«? 
larger  bed,  is  rcs^anled  as  the  mother  of  these  six  children,  and  fills  that  oifice 
as  to  washing,  clothing  medicating,  and  instructing  them,  just  as  a  real  mother 
ought  to  do.     Kach  bed  has  a  drawer  which  draws  out  at  its  fof»t.  containing  all 
the  little  tenant's  pniperty,  and  on  the  opposing  wall  is  hunj?  a  tin  basin.  jusTi 
and  tooth-bntsh  for  liie  use  of  each.     The  deaconess  soon  feels  an  attachment 
to  the  orphans  sprinj?  np  in  her  bosom,  while  she  also  feels  responsibility  alK'Ut 
their  neat  and  healthy  appearance,  proper  demeanor,  and  attainments  of  ali 
kinds. 

We  next  saw  the  delinquents'  shelter,  and  two  women  in  charge,  ore  an 
older,  sensible,  firm-lookin?  person,  whose  post  is  probably  never  chanired,  and 
another  young«'r.  her  pupil.  They  showed  us  with  some  satisfaction  the  needle- 
work they  had  taught  to  a  set  of  lowering- browed,  unpromising-looking  females, 
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vho,  Uke  their  peers  in  Scotland,  gratify  their  cariosity  by  side-peeps,  but  neref 
look  yoa  fairly  in  the  face.  From  the  educational  system  of  Prussia,  it  rarely 
occurs  that  reading  requires  to  be  taught  to  adults.  The  senior  deaconess 
spoke  mildly  and  sensibly  of  some  intractable,  two  or  three  runaways,  some  re- 
conciled to  friends,  some  restored  to  society,  and  acquitting  themselves  well  in 
terrice.  In  short,  it  was  a  fac-simlle  of  poor  humanity,  and  ti»e  uncertain  re- 
sults of  benevolent  effort  at  home.  These  women  sleep  in  small  apartments, 
which  fill  one  side  of  a  long  gallery — each  contains  a  bed,  a  stool,  and  a  box, 
and  in  tlie  midst  of  them  is  the  room  for  the  deaconess,  who  is,  by  means  of 
her  open  door,  enabled  to  observe  all  movements,  and  prevent  all  communica- 
tions on  the  subject  of  past  transgressions.  The  delinquents  are  shut  into  their 
nisht-ruoms. 

In  the  infant  school  department,  we  did  not  observe  any  thins:  differing  from 
what  is  to  be  seen  in  the  best  schools  of  the  same  style  elsewhere,  unless  we 
might  mention  an  extensive  frame  of  pigeon-holes,  each  numbered  to  indicate 
the  proprietor,  and  occuuied  by  pieces  oi  bread.  In  this  Normal  feichool  have 
been  trained  teachers  wno  are  now  engaged  in  managing  the  infant  population 
in  many  parts  of  Piussia  and  Germany. 

We  crossed  the  little  street,  and  entered,  on  the  opposite  side,  the  hospital,  a 
handsome  building  entirely  of  recent  erection,  in  a  pretty  exleiiSive  and  neatly 
Jaid-oui  garden,  where  we  observed  some  patients  ol  all  ages — the  children  at 
play  or  carried  in  the  arms  of  their  tender-looking  nurse — the  adults  resting  on 
benches  in  the  sun,  for  the  day  was  cool,  or  moving  feebly  as  their  reduced 
strength  enabled  ihem. 

Our  guide,  whom  we  here  discovered  to  be  chaplain  to  the  hospital,  led  us 
first  into  the  apothecar>''s  room,  where  we  saw  two  sensible,  energetic-looking 
women  compounding  medicines  after  the  prescription  of  the  physician.  They 
are  licensed  by  government,  serving  a  regular  time  to  the  acquisition  of  this 
important  branch  of  knowledge,  and  are  always  on  the  spot  to  watch  the  effect 
of  their  administrations.  The  place  is  fitted  no  like  a  druggist's  shop  at  home. 
We  forgot  to  inquire  if  the  counter,  within  wnose  railed-off  qtiarterthe  chief 
apothecary  stood,  is  rendered  nece.ssary  by  the  shop  being  freouented  by  the 
magers,  which  seenis  probable.  The  other  deaconess  was  working  at  a  mor- 
tar. From  this  place  we  passed  to  the  kitchen,  and  saw  the  huge  apparatus 
necessary  fur  feeding  such  a  family,  and  the  extra  supply  required  on  that  festal 
day,  when  their  family  was  gieatly  increased.  The  plans  for  keeping  food  in 
that  warm  country,  the  cleanliness  and  beautiful  order  of  the  larder  and  laun- 
dries, indeed  of  every  corner,  was  quite  remarkable,  and  the  ventilation  so  per- 
fect, that  even  when  we  ascended  to  wards  occupied  by  persons  in  bed.  or  rest- 
ing on  the  long  benches,  who  looked  very  ill,  the  atmosphere  was  tolerably  fresh 
and  agreeable.  Our  conductors  droppied  here  and  there  a  good  word  to  the  sick 
as  we  passed.  In  the  male  wards  a  part  of  the  attendance  seems  to  be  done  by 
men.  but  each  has  its  quota  of  deaconesses  who  have  their  own  charge  and  re- 
sponsibility In  one  chamber  we  found  five  women  who  had  joined  the  estab- 
lishment a  few  days  before,  who  were  engaged  in  learning  the  useful  art  of 
ctuting  out  clothing,  under  two  instructors.  There  was  something  touching  in 
the  ward  of  sirk  children,  where  we  saw  many  eyes  beaming  tenderness,  and 
many  hearts  exercising  all  the  maternal  instincts,  albeit  not  mothers.  JSome 
who  were  ver)'sick  formed  for  the  time  the  sole  charge  of  one  deaconess,  while 
three  or  four  might  be  intnisted  to  the  care  of  another.  In  addition  to  minute 
watchfulness  over  the  body,  there  is,  as  they  can  bear  it,  an  endeavor  to  occupy 
the  memory  with  suitable  hymns  and  passages  of  Scripture,  and  to  engage  their 
minds  on  subjects  that  lead  them  to  glorify  God  by  honoring  and  loving  Him  in 
the  days  of  their  youth.  The  chaplain  was  acquainted  with  each  face,  and  its 
owner  s  little  history,  and  tried  to  araw  out  a  little  repetition  of  their  small  store 
of  Scripture  learning.  One  could  not  but  remark  the  useful  discipline  which 
SQch  employment  must  be  for  the  young  women  who  are  engaged  in  it,  or  fail 
to  observe  the  loving  patience  with  which  one  or  two  met  the  feverish  frao- 
tioasness  of  their  nurslings. 

The  office  of  these  •  sisters  of  charity,'  which  elevates  them  above  the  common 
sick  nurse,  and  engages  them  in  concerns  that  touch  on  eternity,  is  that  of  read- 
ing the  Scriptures  to  the  sick  and  aged,  and  diopping  a  word  of  consolation 
into  the  languid  ear,  while  they  minister  to  the  bodily  wants.  This  they  are 
snthorized  and  expected  to  do,  so  that,  instead  of  doing'  it  by  stealth,  as  a  pious 
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tick  narse  may  do  in  oar  hospitals;  or,  instead  of  railing  on  the  poor  saflerer 
who  cries  out  in  concern  for  his  soul's  health,  as  an  impious  one  has  sometimet 
been  known  to  do  they  breathe  balm  while  they  turn  the  pillow,  and  speak  of 
Ihe  way  of  leconriliaiion  while  they  endeavor  to  lull  pain.  They  are  by  th« 
bed  in  the  midnight  hour,  and  can  seize  the  moment  of  coolness  and  clearness 
to  speak  to  the  aiflicted — a  moment  which  neither  chaplain,  nor  medical  man, 
nor  frieadly  visiior,  may  be  so  happy  as  to  hit  upon ;  and,  while  they  are  forbid- 
den 10  be  preachers,  their  living  actions,  their  Cnrisiian  bearing,  and  their  faith- 
ful aJvires,  an?  cdlculated  to  drop  like  balm  on  the  wounded  spirit,  and  have,  in 
many  case^,  accomplished  good  which  we  may  justly  call  incalculable,  for  its 
consequences  are  eternal. 

Aficr  exaininini^  the  excellent  arrangement  of  the  sick  wards,  we  found  onr- 
selvos  in  the  chapel.  It  is  placed  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  long  range  of 
buildings,  and  so  crosses  the  end  of  four  wards,  two  on  the  first,  and  two  on  the 
second  Ntorv,  the  duor  of  entrance  to  the  chapel  being  placed  in  the  center. 
Eacli  wanl  has  a  foUiing-door  of  glass  in  the  side  of  the  place  of  worship,  by 
openini^  which  the  Word  of  God  can  sound  along  even  to  the  remoter  beds. 
On  communion  occasions,  the  pastor  is  accustomed  to  convey  the  elements  into 
these  wards,  so  that  many  a  fainting  soul  is  thus  refreshed,  which,  in  any  other 
circumstances,  would  be  denied  the  privileges  of  the  house  of  God.  There  are, 
on  one  siiie  of  the  chapel,  seals  where  the  feeble  can  recline,  and  some  with 
muslin  curtains,  behina  which  the  unhappy  or  unsightly  can  find  shelter.  In 
this  small,  but  sacred,  place  of  worship,  at  three  o'clock  on  that  afternoon, 
October  5ih,  were  the  (leaconesses.  whose  term  of  training  was  satisfactorily 
come  to  a  close,  questioned  before  the  congregation  with  respect  to  their  wil- 
lingness to  devote  themselves  to  the  work  of  mercy  for  the  next  five  years,  and 
having  assented  to  the  engagement  proposed  to  them,  they  were  sojfemnly  set 
apart  by  prayer.  They  are  now  prepared  to  go  to  whatever  city  or  country,  to 
whatever  hospital,  or  Normal  Institution,  or  private  family  they  may  be  called, 
the  taste  and  capacity  of  the  individual  of  course  being  consulted ;  for  it  must 
be  carefully  explained  that  there  is  uothin*?  like  a  monastic  vow  of  *  obedience 
to  the  church*  in  this  affair,  and  that  the  engagement  is  formed  subject  to  being 
set  asiile  by  the  claims  of  nearer  domestic  duties,  if  such  should  arise.  Some 
deaconesses  have  been  called  away  to  assist  their  own  families,  some  have 
been  lost  to  the  Institution  by  entering  on  the  conjugal  relation.  In  truth,  un- 
fortunately for  their  vocation,  they  arc  rather  too  popular,  as  making  excellent 
wives.  But  while  one  regards  this  circumstance  with  regret  as  respects  the 
scheme,  it  is  delightful  to  contemplate  the  sister  of  charity  transformea  into  the 
rearer  of  her  own  children  in  the  tear  of  the  Lord. 

In  conversing  with  Mr.  Fleidner,  before  taking  leave,  on  the  utility  of  form- 
ing such  an  institution  in  Scotland,  he  suggested,  as  a  fundamental  and  absolute 
necessity,  that  it  be  ascertained  that  all  who  are  admitted  to  the  school  are  per- 
sons renewed  in  the  spirit  of  their  minds,  and  willing,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  to  devote  themselves  in  humility  and  love  to  the  service  of  their 
fellow-creatures  for  Christ's  sake. 

The  two  Prussian  provinces  of  the  Khineland  and  Westphalia  are  imited  for 
its  support,  and  it  is  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Protestant  Provincial  Sy- 
nod. Above  erne  hundred  deacones.ses  are  now  at  work  in  different  parts  of 
German V.  Sixty  are  occupied  in  sev*enteen  hospitals  and  orphan-houses  at 
Berlin,  Dresden,  Frankfort,  Worms,  Cidogne,  Elberfeld,  &c.  Several  are  en- 
gfQged  for  large  congregations  which  have  no  hospital,  and  about  twentv  are 
sent  out  at  the  request  of  private  families  to  nurse  their  sick  members,  Ace 
Five  are  now  at  work  in  the  German  hospital  at  Dalston,  near  London:  one 
of  them  is  matron  of  the  establishment.  It  can  readily  be  apprehended  how 
uniformity  of  language,  ideas,  methods  of  preparing  food,  &c.,  will  render  these 
acceptable  nurses  to  their  sick  counir>'men. 

In  this  country  we  lack  a  little  of  the  German  simplicity,  and  are  so  nice 
about  distinctions  of  rank,  and  what  belongs  to  our  supposed  station  in  society, 
that  it  may  excite  strong  displeasure  if  we  say  that  there  are  many  single  wo- 
men in  Scotland,  of  the  excellent  of  the  earth,  who  are  not  so  useful  in  the 
church  as  they  might  be ;  that  the  reason  of  this  is  their  want  of  proper  guid- 
ance in  selecting  their  work,  and  of  support  in  its  prosecution,  and  that  the 
deaconess'  status  in  society,  and  the  style  of  character  and  bearing  expected  from 
her,  is  exactly  what  is  wanted  to  confer  the  necessary  energy  and  steadiness. 
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Iner's  "  Diacomssen  Amtalt^^^  at  Kaiseni- 

^hment  of  fifteen  similar  institutions  for 

and  teachers,  on  the  continent ;  and  in 

edgment  for  the  services  of  Miss  Night- 

to  bo  expended  in  founding  a  hospital 

)g  Institution  for  similar  purposes.     In 

oct  of  widening  the  sphere  of  woman's 

cson  has  published  two  lectures,  dcliv- 

I,  the  first  entitled,  "  Sisters  of  Charity, 

d  and  At  Home,''  on  the  14th  of  Feb- 

Communion  in  Labor,  or  the  Social 

J  28th  of  June,  1856.    These  lectures 

educational  literature  of  the  En^^lish 

any  American  edition,  we  give  copi- 
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•mceming  the  moral  purposes  of  this  world 

:n,  in  reference  to  uh,  its  human  inliab- 

state  of  transiitlon  l)etwcon  two  conditions 

crs  as  being  worthlc*ss  in  it^self,  except  as 

and  a  higher  life  ;  while  others,  absorbed 

I  Borrows  around  them,  have  really  come 

r  penance  for  sins  commit te<l  in  a  former 

0  beet  definition  —  the  best,  at  least,  for 

poare  :  lie  calls  it,  with  his  u;«ual  felicity 

/;  "  and  it  is  truly  this  ;  it  is  a  place  in 

li  must  be  dune  —  work  which  it  is  i/ood 

kind  or  anotlier  is  at  once  the  condition 

•iness. 

Id  of  ours  wo  must  all  work.    Tlie  only 
\v  is  it  grante*!  to  choose  their  work.     In- 
to leave  us  no  choice.    We  are  called  to  it. 
1  within,  K^metimes  from  without ;  but  in 
•ively  our  vocation ,  and  in  eitlier  cjlsc  the 
n  or  woman  consists  in  finding  in  our  voca- 
foculties,  and  of  as  many  of  them  as  can  bo 

there  are  works  of  necessity,  and  works  of 

;  —  man's  work,  woman's  work;  —  and.uixm 

conlance  with  the  divine  law,  and  what  Milton 

.'  nature,  depends  the  well-being  of  the  wholo 

f  each  individual. 

jod  foundation  of  all  social  life,  has  settled  by  a 
jBBy  and  the  work  of  the  woman.    The  man  gov- 
;  the  woman  cherishes,  regulates,  and 
rdatife  work  is   inseparable,  —  some- 
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which  have  made  ber  name  dear  to  the  anny  and  the  country,  and  which  aecnre 
to  her  a  place  in  the  hbtory  of  our  times  as  the  worthy  leader  of  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  movements  which  this  war,  in  many  respects  memorable,  has  pro- 
duci'd.  I  can  not,  however,  refrain  from  stating  one  or  two  facts  creditable  to  the 
soldiers  of  the  l^ritish  army,  which  ought  to  bo  known.  Miss  Nightingale  had, 
of  course,  occasion  to  be  in  the  hospital  wards  at  all  hours,  and  she  informed  me 
that  8he  never  heard  even  an  oath  from  a  soldier.  [Applause.]  And,  lest  yon 
should  ima;[^ne  this  propriety  of  behavior  proceeded  from  deference  and  respect 
to  her  personally,  I  will  read  a  very  short  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  a  lady 
who  was  in  another  hospital.  She  says :  ^'  In  bearing  testimony,  as  1  do  most 
gratefully,  to  the  extreme  delicacy  and  respect  with  which  I  was  in  every  instance 
treated  by  our  soldiers,  1  am  but  echoing  the  sentiments  of  every  lady  who  hai 
been  in  the  Eastern  hospitals.'' 

In  answer  to  my  inquiry  whether  she  had  observed  on  the  part  of  the  soldiers 
much  reluctance  to  leave  the  hospital  and  return  to  their  duty  in  the  Crimea, 
Miss  Nightingale  replied  that  she  did  not  remember  having  been  asked  to  write 
one  letter  for  any  soldier  with  a  view  to  prolong  his  stay  in  the  hospital,  but  she 
believed  she  had  written  five  or  six  hundred  for  men  who  wished  to  inform  their 
officers  that  they  considered  themselves  fit  for  duty.  Such  is  the  character  which 
the  soldiera  of  the  army  of  the  East  have  established  for  themselves  in  action,  in 
camp  during  the  worst  times,  and  in  hospital.  1  am  confident  that  they  will  not 
tlirow  away  at  home  the  high  reputation  they  acquired  in  foreign  service.  [Ap- 
plause.] Every  one  knows  the  public  services  of  Florence  Nightingale,  but  Uiose 
only  who  have  had  the  honor  of  meeting  her  can  know  the  refinement  and  truly 
feminine  delicacy  of  her  mind  and  manners,  or  the  unconsciousness  of  having 
done  any  thing  great  or  remarkable  that  pervades  her  whole  deportment  and  con- 
versation. 

Far  from  dwelling  upon  the  past,  or  taking  any  pride  in  the  applause  which  has 
followed  her  unsought,  the  whole  energies  of  her  powerful,  highly  cultivated,  and 
essentially  pnictieal  intellect  are  already  directed  toward  further  and  more  per- 
manent plans  of  usefulness.  Truly  pious  and  thoroughly  Protestant  in  her  senti- 
ments, her  attachment  to  the  Church  of  England  is  free  from  any  tincture  of  sect- 
arian bitterness.  [Cheers.]  She  has  not  so  read  her  Bible  as  to  beUeve  that  it 
inculcates  ill-will  toward  any  class  of  God's  creatures.  Ready  to  extend  her  as- 
sistance to  the  sick  and  wounded  of  nil  persuasions  without  distinction,  she  has 
freely  availed  herself  of  the  assistance  of  all. 

Plolding  fast  her  own  principles  with  a  firm  composure  of  a  strong  mind  and  a 
settled  conviction,  she  avoids  alike  the  extremes  of  High  Church  and  Low  Church, 
and  hears  without  resentment  the  extravagant  and  contradictory  absurdities  that 
are  circulated  in  regard  to  her  opinions.  She  appears  to  be  too  intent  upon  doing 
the  good  whieh  it  may  be  permitted  her  to  do  in  the  walk  she  has  chosen,  to  care 
for  either  the  evil  or  the  good  that  is  spoken  of  her — otherwise  than  that  it  may 
affect  her  usefulness.  It  is  not  from  us,  and  it  is  not  here,  that  she  seeks  praise 
or  reward.  But  I  should  be  acting  little  in  accordance  with  her  practice,  if,  in 
speakin£r  of  the  services  rendered  to  the  sick  and  wounded,  I  omitted  to  direct 
your  attention  to  the  obligations  which  she  and  all  of  us  owe  to  the  ladies  who 
shared  her  pious  labors ;  and  I  may  be  permitted,  without  disparagement  to 
others,  to  remind  you  that  some  of  the  most  prominent  were  our  own  country- 
women. 

Miss  Shaw  Stewart  had  charge  of  the  nurses  in  the  general  hospital  at  Bala- 
klava  ;  Mrs.  Mackenzie,  and  after  her  Miss  Erskine,  in  the  naval  hospital  at  The- 
rapia — the  first  a  member  of  a  leading  family  among  our  untitled  aristocracy ; 
the  second,  daughter  of  one  of  the  foremost  men  of  our  generation,  the  late  Dr. 
Chalmers,  [loud  cheers ;]  the  third,  daughter  of  the  accomplished  historian  of 
the  Mahomedan  conquest  of  India,  and  granddaughter  of  the  late  Sir  James 
Mackintosh.  And  there  were  other  Scottish  ladies  in  less  prominent  positions. 
Our  country,  therefore,  was  worthily  represented  in  the  hospitals  of  Uie  East 
[Cheers.]  Let  us  hope  that  the  moral  and  material  improvements,  the  higher 
standard  of  feeling  and  of  comfort  which  the  wise  benevolence  and  patriotism  of 
Miss  Niorhtinorale  and  the  ladies  who  aided  her  efforts  have  introduced  into  our 
military  hospitals,  will  not  be  permitted  to  pass  away  with  the  ocoaaion  that  gave 
rise  to  them. 
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Baoo688  of  Pastor  Fliedner's  "  Diacomssen  Anstalt^'*  at  Kaiseiv- 
,  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  fifteen  similar  institutioDS  for 
trxi.uiiiig  of  Protestant  nurses  and  teachers,  on  the  continent ;  and  in 
EEm^lcand,  the  popular  acknowledgment  for  the  services  of  Miss  Night- 
iD|ggm,le  and  her  associates,  is  to  be  expended  in  founding  a  hospital 
wtaic^li.  is  to  become  a  Training  Institution  for  similar  purposes.  In 
faiT'tJi.erance  of  the  general  object  of  widening  the  sphere  of  woman's 
beizac^^volent  activity,  Mrs.  Jameson  has  published  two  lectures,  deliv- 
er€3<X  by  her  privately  in  London,  the  first  entitled,  "  Sisters  of  Charity^ 
ic  and  Protestant,  Abroad  and  At  Home,^'  on  the  14th  of  Feb- 
»  1855,  and  the  other,  **  Communion  in  Labors  or  the  Social 
'^yyment  of  WomeUy^  on  the  28th  of  June,  1856.  These  lectures 
£i.luable  contributions  to  the  educational  literature  of  the  English 
,  and,  in  the  absence  of  any  American  edition,  we  give  oopi- 
ous     o:xtracts. 

SOCIAL   POSITION   AND   EMPLOYMENT   OP    WOMEN. 
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are  many  different  thoorios  concerning  the  moral  purposes  of  this  world 

'l^ich  we  dwell,  considered,  I  mean,  in  reference  to  us,  its  human  inhab- 

;  for  some  regard  it  merely  as  a  state  of  transition  between  two  conditions 

-i^tence,  a  post  and  a  future  ;  others  as  ))CLng  worthless  in  itself,  except  as 

^*"^^^ation  or  preparation  for  a  l)elter  and  a  liigher  life  ;  while  others,  absorbed 

^"■'^^iciened  by  the  monstrous  evils  and  sorrows  around  them,  have  really  oome 

^^^Srwrd  it  as  a  place  of  punishment  or  jwnance  for  sins  committed  in  a  ibnner 

^    <if  existence.    But  I  think  that  the  best  definition — the  best,  at  least,  for 

^  ■PY'esent  purpose — is  tliat  of  Sbakspeare  :  he  calls  it,  with  his  usual  felicity 

,    ^  ^I>'>«a8ion,  *•  thii  vcorkiny~day  world ;  *'  and  it  is  truly  this  ;  it  ia  a  plaoe  in 

.       ^^*^    work  is  to  be  done  —  work  which  muit  be  done  —  work  which  it  is  good 
to  ^i— -^ 
-        ^*    ^  —  a  place  in  which  labor  of  one  kind  or  another  is  at  once  the  conditbn 

"^^stcnce,  and  the  condition  of  happiness. 

-1,  then,  in  this  working-day  world  of  ours  wo  must  all  work.    The  only 

J     '^^'^^  i^n  ia,  what  shall  we  do  ?    To  few  is  it  granted  to  choose  their  work.    In- 

g^/^^  *     all  work  worth  the  doing  seems  to  leave  us  no  choice.    We  are  called  to  it 

__  ^^^'^imca  the  voice  so  calling  is  from  within,  sometimes  from  without ;  but  in 

1^         *^ci8c  it  is  what  we  term  expressively  our  vocation,  and  in  either  case  the 

J*     ^  *^*^^ny  and  happiness  of  life  in  man  or  woman  consists  in  finding  in  our  voca- 

^j^  "^lie  employment  of  our  highest  faculties,  and  of  as  many  of  them  as  can  be 

^^•-^ht  into  action. 

^^^^«i  work  is  of  various  kinds  ;  there  are  works  of  necessity,  and  works  of 

^        ^^  ; — head  work,  hand  work  ;  —  man's  work,  woman's  work;  —  and, upon 

distribution  of  thia  work  in  accordance  with  the  divine  law,  and  what  Milton 

the  faultless  proprieties  of  nature,  depends  tlie  well-being  of  the  whole 

lunity,  not  less  than  that  of  each  individual. 

imestic  life,  the  acknowledged  foundation  of  all  social  life,  has  settled  by  a 

'^1*1  law  the  work  of  the  man,  and  the  work  of  the  woman.    The  man  gov- 

^^    ^^»   sustains,  and  defends  the  family ;  the  woman  cherishes,  regulates,  and 

^^*^es  it ;  bat,  though  distinct,  the  relative  work  is   inseparable,  —  some- 
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circle  When  from  the  cn»s»  those  mciuomhle  wonl*  wore  iittorcl  l»v 
"  Behold  thy  Mother  !  BchoM  thy  Son  !  "  do  you  think  they  were  ud«It 
to  the  two  defiolnte  niounier8  who  then  and  there  wept  at  his  feet  ?  ] 
were  spoken,  like  all  his  words,  to  the  wide  universe,  to  all  humanity^  t< 
I  rest,  thcwfore,  all  I  have  to  say  herejifror  ujvin  what  I  conceive  to 
vital  truth,  —  an  unehangealjle,  indisputaMr,  natural  law.  And  it  is 
men  and  women  are,  liy  natni-o,  mutually  dtiH-iuk-nt,  mutually  hcdj 
this  comrouuiuu  exists  not  mi'roly  in  one  I'r  two  rclatir«n8,  which  cu 
define  and  authorize,  and  to  whicli  opinion  may  i-ostrict  them  in  tli 
cla&H,  in  this  or  that  iKtsition  ;  hut  nnL«t  extend  to  every  poK^ible  r 
exist^ce  in  which  tlic  two  Fexcs  can  l»c  nieially  ni»pnixiiii'ite<l.  Thi 
:    ■  stance,  a  man,  in  the  first  place,  merely  sustain.*^  and  di'fonds  his  ho 

:  !  he  works  to  su.'^tain  and  defend  the  comnuinity  or  the  nation  he  heh-n;; 

\-'  BO  of  woman.     She  hejrinrt  by  l)einjr  the  iiui>e,  the  teacher,  the  cherlsl 

*.  •  .  home  through  her  greater  ten«lerM<'«s  and  pnror  moral  hentimexits  ; 

.;.  .  *  uses  these  (jiuilities  and  sympathies  on  a  larirer  scale,  to  cherish  ai 

'1  .   ,  society.     But  still  the  man  am]  the  woman  must  continue  to  share  t 

^1  there  must  Ix;  the  conmmnion  of  lalx)r  in  the  large  human  family  jus 

j  J  was  within  the  narrower  precincts  of  home. 

I  ".  The  great  mistake  seems  to  have  lM?en  that  in  all  our  legislation  it  is 

f     .  J  grantetl  that  the  woman  is  always  protccte<l,  always  under  tutelag 

K    .  i  within  the  precincts  of  a  home  ;  finding  then*  her  work,  her  inte: 

f  •  duties,  and  her  happiness;  hut  is  tliis  true?     We  know  that  it  is  i 

ji  1    .  faL«e.     lliein;  are  thousantls  and  thou.-an«ls  of  women  who  have  no  p 

I  »    -  ;  no  guide,  no  help,  no  home  ;  —  who  are  al•^ol^ti•ly  driven  hy  circumst 

j  j5  "  •*  r.ecis^ity,  if  not  by  impulse  and  inclinatic»n,  to  carry  out  into  the  lai 

•■'    ■-  munity  the  sympathies,  the  domestic  instincts,  the  active  admini>tr.'iiivi 

I  -  I  ities,  with  which  Oi<l  has  endowrnl  them  ;  l.'Ut  thwwf  instiiuMs,  sympath 

bilities,  require,  first,  to  1h»  pn»i.K'rly  jlevelopcd,  then  ])ri.»perly  traincil, 
direi;t<.'«l  into  large  and  useful  channels,  jvcconling  to  the  in<li\idu:Ll  ioe 
As  to  the  want,  what  T  iusi>t  on  jiarticularly  is,  that  th.e  means  vlo 
f(.r  the  ti"ainiiig  iif  tlnisp  j'(»wei-s  ;  that  the  "plu-i-e  of  duties  which  shou 
them  is  not  a<.'knowlfM]gc«l  ;  and  I  must  cxpif-^  my  "leep  convicti'iu  th 
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HOSPITALS. 

Wlut  18  the  purpose  of  a  great  hospital  ?  Ask  a  physician  or  a  surgeon,  leal- 
OOB  in  his  profession  :  he  will  probably  answer  that  a  great  hospital  is  a  great 
ae^eal  school,  in  which  the  art  of  healing  is  scientifically  and  experimentally 
twi^t ;  where  the  human  sufferers  who  crowd  those  long  Tistas  of  beds  are  not 
Ben  and  women,  but  *'  cases  "  to  be  studied  :  and  so  under  one  aspect  it  ought 
to  be,  and  must  be.  A  great,  well-ordered  medical  school  is  absolutely  neces- 
muej  ;  and  to  be  able  to  regard  the  various  aspects  of  disease  with  calm  discrim- 
inalion,  the  too  sensitive  human  sympathies  must  be  set  aside.  Therefore  much 
asid  is  there  here  of  all  the  masculine  firmness  of  nerve  and  strength  of 
vnderstanding.  But  surely  a  great  hospital  has  another  purpose,  that  for 
wlileh  it  was  originally  founded  and  endowed,  namely,  as  a  refuge  and  solace 
fer  disease  and  suffering.  Here  are  congregated  in  terrible  reality  all  the  ills 
MUunerated  in  Milton's  visionary  lazar-house : 

"  AU  maladies 
Of  ghastly  spasm  or  racking  torture,  qualms 
Of  heurt-sick  agoDj,  wide-wasting  pestilence  **  — 

I  wpue  you  the  rest  of  the  horrible  catalogue.    lie  goes  on  : 

**  Dire  was  the  tossing,  deep  the  groans  *,  despair 
Tended  the  sick,  busiest  from  couch  to  couch." 

But  why  must  despair  tend  the  sick  7  We  can  imagine  a  &r  different  influ- 
«BOe  "  busiest  from  couch  to  couch  "  ! 

There  is  a  passage  in  Tennyson's  poems,  written  long  before  the  days  of 
Florence  Nightingale,  which  proves  that  poets  have  been  rightly  called  prophets, 
and  see  **  the  thing  that  shall  be  as  the  thing  that  is."  I  will  repeat  the  pas- 
mge.    He  is  describing  the  wounded  warriors  nursed  and  tended  by  the  learned 

kdOfls: 

**  A  kindUer  influence  reigned,  and  everywhere 
Low  Toices  with  the  ministering  hand 
Hung  round  the  sick.    The  maidens  came,  they  talked. 
They  sung,  they  read,  till  she,  not  fair,  began 
To  gather  light,  and  she  that  was,  became 
Her  former  beauty  treble  *,  to  and  firo. 
Like  creatures  native  unto  gracious  act, 
And  in  their  own  clear  element  they  moved." 


yon  will  say  is  the  poetical  aspect  of  the  scene  :  was  it  not  poetical,  too, 
the  poor  soldier  said  that  the  very  shadow  of  Florence  Nightingale  pasB- 
iog  OTer  his  bed  seemed  to  do  him  good  7 

Paula,  a  noble  Roman  lady,  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  Scipios  and  the  Grac- 
dWU  is  mentioned  among  the  first  Christian  women  remarkable  for  their  active 
iMnevolence.  In  the  year  885  she  quitted  Rome,  then  still  a  Pagan  city  ;  with 
tiM  x«mains  of  a  large  fortune,  which  had  been  expended  in  aiding  and  instrucU 
log  a  wretched  and  demoralized  people,  and,  accompanied  by  her  daughter,  she 
nflsd  fbr  Palestine,  and  took  up  her  residence  in  Bethlehem  of  Judea.  There, 
M  tlie  story  relates,  she  assembled  round  her  a  community  of  women  "  as  well 
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of  noble  estate  as  of  middle  and  low  lineage.'*  They  took  no  vows,  they  mads 
no  profession,  but  spent  their  days  in  prayer  and  good  works,  haying  especially 
a  well-ordered  hospital  for  the  sick. 

In  the  old  English  translation  of  her  Hfe  there  is  a  picture  of  this  efaaritable 
lady  which  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  :  *'  She  was  marvellous  debonair,  and 
piteous  to  them  that  were  sick,  and  comforted  them,  and  senred  them  right 
humbly  ;  and  gave  them  largely  to  eat  such  as  they  asked  ;  but  to  herself  she 
was  hard  in  her  sickness  and  scarce,  for  she  reftised  to  eat  flesh  how  well  die 
gave  it  to  others,  and  also  to  drink  wine.  She  was  oft  by  them  that  were  sick, 
and  she  laid  the  pillows  aright  and  in  point ;  and  she  rubbed  their  feet,  and 
boiled  water  to  wash  them  ;  and  it  seemed  to  her  that  the  less  she  did  to  the  sick 
in  service,  so  much  the  less  service  did  she  to  God,  and  desenred  the  less  mercy ; 
therefore  she  was  to  them  piteous  and  nothing  to  herselfl** 

It  is  in  the  seventh  century  that  we  find  these  communities  of  charitable 
women  first  mentioned  under  a  particular  appellation.  We  read  in  history  that 
when  Laudry,  Bii<hop  of  Paris,  about  the  year  650,  founded  an  hospital,  sinoe 
known  as  the  Hotel-Dieu,  as  a  general  refuge  for  disease  and  misery,  he  placed 
it  under  the  direction  of  the  Hospiialieres,  or  nursing-sisters  of  that  time,  — 
women  whose  services  are  understood  to  have  been  voluntary,  and  undertaken 
from  motives  of  piety.  Innocent  IV.,  who  would  not  allow  of  any  outlying  re- 
ligious societies,  collected  and  united  these  hospital-sisters  under  the  rule  of  the 
Augustine  Order,  making  them  amenable  to  the  government  and  discipline  of  the 
church.  The  novitiate  or  training  of  a  Saur  Hospitaliere  was  of  twelve  years* 
duration,  after  which  she  was  allowed  to  make  her  profession.  At  that  time, 
and  even  earlier,  we  find  many  hospitals  expressly  founded  for  the  reception  of 
the  sick  pilgrims  and  wounded  soldiers  returning  from  the  East,  and  bringing 
with  them  strange  and  hitherto  unknown  forms  of  disease  and  suffering.  Some 
of  the  largest  hospitals  in  France  and  the  Netherlands  originated  in  this  pur- 
pose, and  were  all  served  by  the  Hospitalieres  ;  and  to  this  day  the  Ilotel  Diea, 
with  its  one  thousand  beds,  the  hospital  of  St  Louis,  with  its  seven  hundred 
beds,  and  that  of  La  Pitie,  with  its  six  hundred  beds,  are  served  by  the  same 
sisterhood,  under  whose  care  they  were  originally  placed  centuries  ago. 

For  about  five  hundred  years  the  institution  of  the  Damet  or  Saturt  HotpitO' 
lieres  remained  the  only  one  of  its  kind.  During  this  period  it  had  greatly  in- 
creased its  numbers,  and  extended  all  through  western  Christendom  ;  still  it 
did  not  suffice  for  the  wants  of  the  age  ;  and  the  thirteenth  century,  fruitful  in  all 
those  results  which  a  combination  of  wide-spread  suffering  and  religious  ferment 
naturally  produces,  saw  the  rise  of  another  community  of  compassionate  women 
destined  to  exercise  a  far  wider  influence.  These  were  the  S<Burg  Griset,  or 
Grey  Sisters,  so  called  at  first,  from  the  original  color  of  their  dress.  Thdr 
origin  was  this :  The  Franciscans  (and  other  regular  orders)  admitted  into  their 
community  a  third  or  secular  class,  who  did  not  seclude  themselves  in  cloisters, 
who  took  no  vows  of  celibacy,  but  were  simply  bound  to  submit  to  certain  rules 
and  regulations,  and  united  together  in  works  of  charity,  devoting  themselTei 
to  visiting  the  sick  in  the  hospitals,  or  at  their  own  homes,  and  doing  good 
wherever  and  whenever  called  upon.  Women  of  all  classes  were  enrolled  in  this 
sisterhood.  Queens,  princesses,  ladies  of  rank,  wives  of  burghers,  ss  wd  sf 
poor  widows  and  maidens.  The  higher  class  and  the  married  women  ocoBsiflB> 
ally  served  ;  the  widows  and  unmarried  devoted  themselTes  almost  entiTeltf  to 
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thfl  datks  of  naning  the  sick  in  the  hospitals.  Gradually  it  beeame  a  Tooatka 
•.part,  and  a  noTltiate  or  training  of  (torn  one  to  three  years  was  required  to  it 
tlieoi  Ibr  their  profession. 

The  origin  of  the  Buguines,  so  well  known  in  Flanders,  is  unoertain  ;  but  thej 
seem  to  have  existed  as  hospital  sisters  in  the  seventh  century,  and  to  haye  been 
settled  in  oommunities  at  Liege  and  elsewhere  in  1778.  They  wear  a  particular 
dreas  (the  black  gown,  and  white  hood ) ,  but  take  no  vows,  and  may  leave  the 
oonununity  at  any  time, — a  thing  which  rarely  happens. 

No  one  who  has  travelled  in  Flandvrs,  visited  Ghent,  Bruges,  Brussels,  or 

indeed  any  of  the  Netherlandish  towns,  will  forget  the  singular  appearance  of 

ibesOy  sometimes  young  and  handsome,  but  always  staid,  respectable-lookbag 

women,  walking  about,  protected  by  ihe  univerwU  reverence  of  the  people,  and 

busied  in  their  compassionate  vocation.    In  their  few  moments  of  leisure  the 

Begainee  are  allowed  to  make  lace  and  cultivate  flowers,  and  they  act  under  a 

strict  eelf-constituted  government,  maintained  by  strict  traditional  ibrms.    AH 

the  hospitals  in  Flanders  ^re  served  by  these  Beguines.    They  have  besides, 

attached  to  their  houses,  hospitals  of  tlieir  own,  with  a  medical  staif  of  physU 

dans  and  sorgoons,  under  whose  direction,  in  all  cases  of  difficulty,  the  sisten 

administer  relief ;  and,  of  the  humility,  skill,  and  tenderness,  with  which  thej 

do  administer  it,  I  have  never  heard  but  one  opinion  ;  *  nor  did  I  ever  meet  with 

say  one  who  had  travelled  in  those  countries  who  did  not  wish  that  some  system 

of  the  kind  could  be  transferred  to  England. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  (about  1448),  when  Flanders  was  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  a  few  of  the  Boguiiies  were  summoned  from  Brugci 
to  Beaune  to  take  charge  of  the  great  hospital  founded  there  by  RoIIin,  the 
Chancellor  of  Philip  the  Good.  They  were  wx»n  joined  by  others  from  the  nei{^ 
boring  districts,  and  this  community  of  nurses  obtained  the  name  Saurt  de  fifte. 
Marthe^  Sistera  of  St.  Martha.  It  is  worth  notice  that  Martha,  who  is  repr^ 
sented  in  Scripture  as  troubled  about  household  cares,  while  her  sister  Mary 
"sat  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  heard  his  wonls,"  was  early  chosen  as  the  pa^ 
roness  of  those  who,  instead  of  devoting  themselves  to  a  cloistered  life  of  prayer 
sod  contemplation,  were  bound  by  a  religious  obligation  to  active  secular  dutiet. 
The  hospital  of  Beaune,  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  best  managed  in  Franoa, 
is  still  served  by  these  sisters.  Many  hospitals  in  the  South  of  France,  and 
three  at  Paris,  are  served  by  the  same  community. 

In  Germany,  the  Sisten  of  Charity  are  styled  **  Sisters  of  St.  Elizabeth,"  in 
honor  of  that  benevolent  enthusiast,  Elisabeth  of  Hungary,  whose  pathetic  stoiy 
and  beautiAil  legend  has  been  rendered  femiliar  to  us  by  Mr.  Kingsley's  drama* 
When  Joseph  IL  suppressed  the  nunneries  throughout  Austria  and  Flanders, 
the  Eliiabethan  Sisters,  as  well  as  the  Boguines,  were  excepted  by  an  especial 

*  Bowwd  mentloiit  tbem  irtth  due  praiw,  at  leryiiif  in  their  hospital  at  Bmget :  **  There  an 
twwtj  of  tbem  j  thoy  look  very  healthy ;  they  riee  at  four,  and  are  constantly  employed  aboot 
their  mmeroos  paUenta.**  **  They  prepare  aa  well  aa  administer  the  medldnea.  The  Direotnes 
of  the  Pharmacy  last  year  celebrated  her  Jabitee  or  fiftieth  year  of  her  residence  in  the  hos- 
pttal.**    (P.  149.) 

A  reoeot  traveller  mentlona  their  hospital  of  8t.  John  at  Bruges  as  one  of  the  best  oondaded 
he  had  ever  mfet  with :  **  Its  attendanto,  in  their  religloas  costume,  and  with  their  nuns*  head- 
dvHMi,  mawtag  aboofc  with  a  qoiefe  tenderness  and  soUcitode,  worthy  Uwir  name  aa  *8istcrt  of 
(Miy)*  and  the  kfty  waida,  with  the  white  linen  of  the  beds,  present  In  every  partioidar  se 
•QBiple  of  the  most  aocurate  neatness  and  cleanliness.** 
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decree,  "  beoause  of  the  useftiliiese  of  their  Tocation.**  At  YiennA,  a  few  jmn 
ago,  I  had  the  opportonitj,  through  the  kindness  of  a  distinguished  phjsiciaiit 
of  yifflting  one  of  the  houras  of  these  Elizabethan  Sisters.  There  was  an  hospital 
attached  to  it  of  fifty  beds,  which  had  received  about  four  hundred  and  fiflj 
patients  during  the  year.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  propriety,  order,  and  deaii- 
liness,  of  the  whole  establishment.  On  the  ground-floor  was  an  extensiTe  '*  Phar- 
macie,"  a  sort  of  Apothecaries'  Hall ;  part  of  this  was  diyided  off  by  a  long 
table  or  counter,  and  surrounded  by  shelves  filled  with  drugs,  much  like  an 
apothecary's  shop ;  behind  the  counter  two  Sisters,  with  their  sleeres  tucked 
up,  were  busy  weighing  and  compounding  medicines,  with  such  a  delicacy, 
neatness,  and  exactitude,  as  women  use  in  these  matters.  On  the  outside  of  this 
counter,  seated  on  benches,  or  standing,  were  a  number  of  sick  and  infirm,  pale, 
dirty,  ragged  patients  ;  and  among  them  moyed  two  other  Sisters,  speaking  to 
each  individually  in  a  low,  gentle  voice,  and  with  a  quiet  authority  of  manner, 
that  in  itself  had  something  tranquillizing.  A  physician  and  surgeon,  appointed 
by  the  government,  visited  this  hospital,  and  were  resorted  to  in  cases  of  diffi- 
culty, or  where  operations  were  necessary.  Here  was  another  instance  in  which 
men  and  women  worked  together  harmoniously  and  efficiently.  Howard,  in 
describing  the  principal  hospital  at  Lyons,  which  he  praises  for  its  excellent  and 
kindly  management,  as  being  "  so  clean  and  so  quiet,"  tells  us  that  at  that  time 
(1776),  he  ibund  it  attended  by  nine  physicians  and  surgeons,  and  managed  by 
twelve  Sisters  of  Charity.  *'  There  were  Sisters  who  made  up,  as  well  as  admin- 
istered,  all  the  medicines  prescribed  ;  for  which  purpose  there  was  a  laboratoiy 
and  apothecary's  shop,  the  neatest  and  most  elegantly  fitted  up  that  can  be  con- 
caved." • 

It  can  easily  be  imagined  that  institutions  like  these,  composed  of  such  varioos 
ingredients,  spread  over  such  various  countries,  and  over  several  centuries  of 
time,  should  have  been  subject  to  the  influences  of  time  ;  though  teom  a  deep^ 
seated  principle  of  vitality  and  necessity  they  seem  to  have  escaped  its  vidssi- 
tudes,  for  they  did  not  change  in  character  or  purpose,  fiir  less  perish.  That  m 
ages  of  superstition  they  should  have  been  superstitious,  that  in  ages  of  igno- 
rance they  should  have  been  ignorant, — debased  in  evil  selfish  times,  by  some 
alloy  of  selfishness  and  cupidity,  —  in  all  this  there  is  nothing  to  surprise  us  ; 
but  one  thing  does  seem  remarkable.  While  the  men  who  professed  the  healing 
art  were  generally  astrologers  and  alchymists,  dealing  in  charms  and  nativitiei» 

—  lost  in  dreams  of  the  Elixir  Vitee  and  the  Philosopher's  Stone,  and  in  sueh 
mummeries  and  quackeries  as  made  them  ikvorite  subjects  for  comedy  and  satire, 

—  these  simple  Sisters,  in  their  hospitals,  were  accumulating  a  vast  ftind  of 
practical  and  traditional  knowledge  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  and  the  uses 
of  various  remedies  ; — knowledge  which  was  turned  to  account  and  condensed 
into  rational  theory  and  sound  method,  when  in  the  mxteenth  century  Surgeiy 
and  Medicine  first  rose  to  the  rank  of  experimental  sciences,  and  were  studied 
as  such.  The  poor  Hospitalieres  knew  nothing  of  Galen  and  Hippocrates,  but 
they  could  observe,  if  they  could  not  describe,  and  prescribe,  if  thej  oould  not 
demonstrate.  Still,  in  the  course  of  time  great  abuses  had  certainly  crept  into 
these  religious  societies,  —  not  so  bad  or  so  flagrant,  perhaps,  as  those  whidi 

'  floirard  also  mentions  ttie  hospitals  belonging  to  the  order  of  Charily,  In  an  oomitriia,  m 
the  bcpt  regulated,  the  deaneft,  the  most  tenderly  senred  and  managed,  of  all  lie  had  nst  wMl> 

(In  ms.) 
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within  a  recent  period  niAny  of  our  own  incorporated  charitiei,  ^-Imt 

enongby  and  Titiating,  if  not  deetroying  tlieir  power  to  do  good.    The  Amds 

eomethnes  misappropriated,  the  noyioee  ill-trained  fiur  their  work,  the  rap^ 

K^ors  eardeWy  the  eistere  mntinoaB,  the  treatment  of  the  sick  remained  mde  and 

«anpirieaL    Women  of  eenae  and  fteling,  who  wished  to  enrol  themeelyet  in 

oommnnitieB,  were  shocked  and  discooraged  by  such  a  state  of  things.    A 

beoame  absolntel  j  neoeesary. 

This  was  brooght  about,  and  Tery  eflectoally,  about  the  middle  of  the  mtmir 

^•enth  oentary. 

Loidse  de  Karillao — better  known  as  Madame  Legras,  when  left  a  widow  fat 

die  pTime  of  lift,  ooold  find,  like  Angela  da  Brescia,  no  better  refiige  from  ior- 

sxyw  than  in  aotiTe  duties,  undertaken  **  for  the  Ioto  of  God."    She  desired  to 

join  the  Hospitalieres,  and  was  met  at  the  outset  by  difficulties,  and  STon  hor- 


whioh  would  haTO  extinguished  a  less  ardent  Tocation,  a  less  determined 
^WilL     She  set  herself  to  remedy  the  eTils,  instead  of  shrinking  from  them.   Shtt 
'^vas  assisted  and  enoouraged  in  her  good  work  by  a  man  endued  with  great  abll- 
^'tj  and  pie^,  enthusiasm  equal,  and  moral  influence  even  superior,  to  her  own. 
TDila  was  the  ikmous  Vincent  de  Paul,  who  had  been  occupied  for  years  with  a 
■■chome  to  reform  thoroughly  the  prisons  and  the  hospitals  of  Franosu    In 
'^ffadamn  Legras  he  found  a  most  efficient  coa(]ljutor.    With  her  charitable  Im- 
J>Ti1irfff  and  religious  enthusiasm,  she  united  qualities  not  always,  not  oftan* 
^band  in  unkm  with  them :  a  calm  and  patient  temperament,  and  that  adndn- 
S«traiiTe  iheul^,  indispensable  in  those  who  are  called  to  such  privileged  worib 
IShe  was  particularly  distinguished  by  a  power  of  selecting  and  preparing  the 
Ixistroments,  and  combining  the  means,  through  which  she  was  to  cany  out 
Imer  admirable  purpose.    With  Vinoeut  de  Paul  and  Madame  Legras  was  asso* 
^slated  another  person,  Bfadame  Goussaut,  who  besieged  the  Archbishop  of  Plurii 
"^ill  what  was  reftised  to  reason  was  granted  to  importunity,  and  they  were  per- 
xxiitted  to  Introduoe  yarious  improTcments  into  the  administration  of  the  hoepi> 
%«18.     Vinoent  de  Paul  and  Louise  Legras  succeeded  at  last  in  constituting,  not 
^fen  »  new,  but  on  a  renoyated  basis,  the  order  of  Hospitalieres,  since  known  as 
Uie  Sisterhood  of  Giarity.    A  lower  class  of  sisters  were  trained  to  act  under 
^lie  direction  of  the  more  intelligent  and  educated  women.    Within  twentj 
this  new  community  had  two  hundred  houses  and  hospitals ;  in  a  fow 
more  it  had  spread  oyer  all  Europe.     Madame  Legras  died  in  I66O1 
-Already  before  her  death  the  women  prepared  and  trained  under  her  instmo- 
%ioii8,  and  under  the  direction  of  Vincent  de  Paul  (and  here  we  have  another 
liutanoe  of  the  successful  communion  of  labor),  had  proved  their  efficiency  on 
Some  extraordinary  occasions.    In  the  campaigns  of  1652  and  1658  they  woe 
meat  to  the  field  of  battle,  in  groups  of  two  and  four  together,  to  asi^  the 
'bounded.    They  were  invited  into  the  beeieged  towns  to  take  charge  of  the  mil- 
itary hospitals.    They  were  particularly  conspicuous  at  the  siege  of  Dunkirk* 
%nd  in  the  military  hospitals  established  by  Anne  of  Austria  at  Fontaineblean. 
'^Hien  the  plague  broke  out  in  Poland  in  1672,  they  were  sent  to  direct  the  hoa- 
pitals  at  Warsaw,  and  to  take  charge  of  the  orphans,  and  were  thus  introduced 
Into  Eastern  Europe  ;  and,  stranger  than  all,  they  were  even  sent  to  the  prison- 
Infirmaries  where  the  branded  for  fait  and  condemned  folons  lay  cursing  and 
writhing  in  their  fotters.    This  was  a  mission  for  Sisters  of  Charity  which  may 
•tartle  the  refined,  or  confined,  notions  of  Englishwomen  in  the  nineteenth  oea 
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tarj.  It  is  not,  I  belicTe,  generally  known  in  this  ooontiy  that  the  same 
iment  has  been  lately  tried,  and  with  sncoess,  in  the  prisons  of  Piedmont,  whwe 
the  Sisters  were  first  employed  to  nurse  the  wretched  criminals  perishing  with 
disease  and  despair  ;  afterwards,  and  during  conTalesoenoe,  to  read  to  them,  to 
teach  them  to  read  and  to  knit,  and  in  some  cases  to  sing.  The  hardest  of  then 
wretches  had  probably  some  remembrance  of  a  mother's  Toioe  and  look  thu 
recalled,  or  he  could  at  least  f^l  gratitude  for  sympathy  firom  a  purer,  higher 
nature.  As  an  element  of  reformation,  I  might  almost  say  of  regeneration,  this 
use  of  the  feminine  influence  has  been  found  efficient  where  all  other  means  had 
failed. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  French  ReTolution  the  Sisterhood  of  Charity 
had  four  hundred  and  twenty-six  hou^  in  France,  and  many  more  in  other 
countries  ;  the  whole  number  of  women  then  actively  employed  was  about  six 
thousand.  During  the  Reign  of  Terror,  the  superior  (Mdlle.  Duleau),  who  had 
become  a  Sister  of  Charity  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  and  was  now  sixty,  endear- 
ored  to  keep  the  society  together,  although  suppressed  by  the  goTemment ;  and, 
in  the  midst  of  the  horrors  of  that  time  —  when  so  many  nuns  and  eoclesiastioB 
perished  miserably  —  it  appears  that  the  fbeling  of  the  people  protected  theae 
women,  and  I  do  not  learn  that  any  of  them  suffered  public  or  personal  ontragi; 
As  soon  as  the  Consular  goTcmment  was  established,  the  indispensable  Siatar- 
hood  was  recalled  by  a  decree  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

I  cannot  resist  giving  you  a  few  passages  from  the  preamble  to  this  edict, — 
certainly  very  striking  and  significant,  —  as  I  find  it  quoted-in  a  little  book  en 
"  Hospitals  and  Sisterhoods  "  now  before  me.    It  b^ns  thus  : 

*'  Seeing  that  the  services  rendered  to  the  sick  can  only  be  properly  adminia- 
tered  by  those  whose  vocation  it  is,  and  who  do  it  in  the  spirit  of  love ;  — 

**  Seeing,  further,  that,  among  the  hospitals  of  the  Republic,  those  are  in  all 
ways  best  served  wherein  the  female  attendants  have  adhered  to  the  noble  ex- 
ample of  their  predecessors,  whose  only  object  was  to  practise  a  boundless  Iots 
and  charity ;  — 

"  Seeing  that  the  members  still  existing  of  this  society  are  now  growing  old, 
80  that  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  an  order  which  is  a  glory  to  the  ooontry  may 
shortly  become  extinct ;  — 

*<  It  is  decreed  that  the  Citoyenne  Duleau,  formerly  Superior  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity,  is  authorized  to  educate  girls  for  the  care  of  the  hospitals,"  &c. 

Previous  to  the  Revolution,  the  chief  military  hospitals,  and  the  naral  hos- 
pitals at  Brest,  Saint-Malo,  and  Cherbourg,  had  been  placed  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  During  the  Reign  of  Terror,  those  Sisters  who 
reftised  to  quit  their  habit  and  religious  bond  were  expelled  ;  but,  as  soon  as 
order  was  restored,  they  were  recalled  by  the  naval  and  military  authorities,  and 
returned  to  their  respective  hospitals,  where  their  reappearance  was  hailed  with 
rejoicing,  and  even  with  tears.  At  present  the  naval  hospitals  at  Tbulon  and 
Marseilles,  in  addition  to  those  I  have  mentioned,  are  served  by  these  women, 
acting  with,  as  well  as  under,  authority. 

The  whole  number  of  women  included  in  these  charitable  orders  was,  in  the 
year  1848,  at  least  twelve  thousand.  They  seem  to  have  a  quite  marvelloas 
ubiquity.  I  have  myself  met  with  them  not  only  at  Paris,  Vienna,  Milan, 
Turin,  Genoa,  but  at  Montreal,  Quebec,  and  Detroit ;  on  the  confines  of  ciTil- 
ixation  ;  in  Ireland,  where  cholera  and  Ihmine  were  raging.    Everywhere,  fitmi 
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^iht  vautorm  di«n,  And  a  etrUin  similarity  in  the  plaoid  ezpnsBiim,  and  q«kt 
^cportmoil,  looking  to  like  eaoh  olher,  tkat  tbey  aeenied,  whenerer  I  bus 
^ftkooi,  to  bo  Imi  a  mnltiplioaiion  of  one  and  the  same  person.  In  all  the  well- 
•rained  Sisters  of  Charity  I  have  known,  whether  Protcetant  or  Roman  OiiAholie» 
Jl  have  fimnd  a  mingled  bravery  and  tenderness,  if  not  by  nature,  by  habit ; 
and  a  oertain  tranquil  self-compUoency,  arising,  not  fW>m  8elf-appla«it«  b«t 
««t  of  thai  very  abnegation  of  self  which  had  been  adopted  as  the  role  of  lUb» 

The  Paris  hospitals  are  so  admirably  organised  by  the  religious  woBMn»  vht* 
in  almost  every  instance,  share  in  the  administration  so  ikr  as  regards  Ihs  ean 
cf  the  skk,  that  I  have  often  been  surprised  that  hitherto  the  numben  of  onr 
medical  men  who  have  studied  at  Paris  have  not  made  any  attempts  to  intva- 
<laoe  a  better  qrstem  of  Ihmale  nursing  into  the  hospitals  at  home.  But  th^^r 
appear  to  have  regarded  everything  of  the  kind  with  despair  or  indifiersnos^ 

In  my  former  lecture,  I  mentioned  several  of  the  most  famous  of  these  1m»- 
pit^SL  During  my  last  visit  to  Paris,  I  visited  an  hospital  which  I  had  not 
l)efore  seen, — the  hospital  Laborissidre, —  which  appeared  to  me  a  medd  of 
all  that  a  eivil  hospital  ought  to  be,  —  clean,  airy,  light,  and  IpHj;  abets 
all,  cheerftil.  I  should  observe  that  generally,  in  the  hospitals  served  by  Sistsn 
«f  Chari^,  there  is  ever  an  air  of  cheerftilness  caused  by  their  own  sweetness 
«f  temper  and  voluntary  devotion  to  their  work.  At  the  time  that  I  viritsd 
this  hospital,  it  contained  six  hundred  and  twelve  patients,  three  hundred  men 
and  three  hundred  and  twelve  women,  in  two  ranges  of  building  divided  by  a 
^ery  pretty  garden.  The  whole  interior  management  is  entrusted  to  twealf-ftvs 
trained  Sixers  of  the  same  Order  as  those  who  serve  the  Hdtel-Diea.  Hmn 
are  besides  about  forty  servants,  men  and  women,  —  men  to  do  tiie  roagjh  wsi^ 
smd  male  nurses  to  assist  in  the  men's  wards  under  the  superintendenes  of  the 
Asters.  Thsre  are  three  physicians  and  two  surgeons  in  constant  attendaasSp  a 
steward  or  comptroller  of  accounts,  and  other  ofBcers.  To  complete  this  pletnrSa 
I  must  add  that  the  hospital  Laborissiere  was  founded  by  a  lady,  a  rich  hsiiees, 
«  married  lady,  too,  whose  husband,  after  her  death,  carried  out  her  faitsntlQni 
to  the  utmost  vritii  seal  and  fidelity.  She  had  the  assistance  of  the  best  aishU 
tests  in  Fraaee  to  plan  her  building  ;  medical  and  scientific  men  had  aided  lisr 
with  their  counsels.  What  the  fominine  instinct  of  compassion  had  conssiTSd, 
was  by  the  manly  intelleot  planned  and  ordered,  and  again  by  fomals  aid 
administered.  In  all  its  arrangements  this  hospital  appeared  to  me  ft  pviMi 
example  of  the  combined  working  of  men  and  women. 

In  contrast  with  this  splendid  foundation,  I  will  mention  another  sot  taM 
adndrable  in  Its  way. 

When  I  was  at  Vienna,  I  saw  a  small  hospital,  belonging  to  the  Sistaif  of 
Charity  there.  The  beginning  had  been  very  modest,  two  of  the  Sisters  having 
settled  in  a  small  old  house.  Several  of  the  adjoining  buildings  were  added  one 
after  the  other,  connected  by  wooden  corridors :  the  only  new  part  which  had 
any  appearance  of  being  adapted  to  its  purpose,  was  the  infirmary,  in  whloh 
were  fifty-two  patients,  —  twenty-six  men  and  twenty-six  women,  -—  besMes 
nine  beds  for  cholera.  There  were  fifty  Sisters,  of  whom  one  half  were  em- 
ployed in  the  house,  and  the  other  half  were  going  their  rounds  amongst  the 
poor,  or  nursing  the  sick  in  private  houses.  There  was  a  nursery  for  influnHa 
whose  mothers  were  at  work ;  a  day-school  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  girls»  i& 
irhioh  only  knitting  and  sewing  were  taught ;  all  dean,  orderly,  and,  abors  aB» 
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ohieerfbL  There  was  a  dlBpensary,  where  two  of  the  Sisters  were  employed  in 
miking  up  prescriptions,  homoeopathic  and  allopathic.  There  was  a  large,  aiiy 
kitchen,  where  three  of  the  Sisters,  with  two  assistants,  were  cooking.  Them 
were  two  priests  and  two  physicians.  So  that,  in  fiict,  under  this  roof  we  had 
the  elements,  on  a  small  scale,  of  an  English  workhouse ;  but  yetj  different 
was  the  spirit  which  animated  it 

I  saw  at  Vienna  another  excellent  hospital,  for  women  alone,  of  which  the 
whole  administration  and  support  rested  with  the  ladies  of  the  Order  of  St 
Elizabeth.  These  are  cloistered,  that  is,  not  allowed  to  go  out  of  their  home 
to  nurse  the  sick  and  poor ;  nor  haye  they  any  schools ;  but  all  sick  women 
who  apply  for  admission  are  taken  in  without  any  questions  asked,  so  long  as 
there  is  room  for  them  —  cases  of  childbirth  excepted.  At  the  time  I  visited 
this  hospital,  it  contained  ninety-two  patients  ;  about  twenty  were  cases  of 
cholera.  There  were  sixteen  beds  in  each  ward,  oTer  which  two  Sisters  prerided. 
The  dispensary,  which  was  excellently  arranged,  was  entirely  managed  by  two 
of  the  ladies.  The  Superior  told  me  that  they  hare  always  three  or  more 
ters  preparing  for  their  profession  under  the  best  apothecaries  ;  and  there 
a  large  garden,  principally  of  medicinal  and  kitchen  herbs.  Nothing  ooald 
exceed  the  purity  of  the  air,  and  the  cleanliness,  order,  and  quiet,  ererywhere 
apparent 

In  the  great  citU  hospital  at  Vienna,  one  of  the  largest  I  have  ever  seen,  — 
larger,  even,  than  the  Hotel-Dieu,  at  Paris,  — I  found  that  the  Sisters  of  Char- 
ity were  about  to  be  introduced.  One  of  my  friends  there,  a  distinguished  nat- 
uralist and  philosopher,  as  well  as  phymcian,  told  me  that  the  disorderly  habits 
and  the  want  of  intelligence  in  the  paid  fomale  nurses,  had  induced  him  to  join 
with  his  colleagues  in  inviting  the  cooperation  of  the  religious  Sisters,  though 
it  was  at  first  rather  against  their  will.  In  the  hospital  of  St  John,  at  Sals- 
burg,  the  same  change  had  been  found  necessary. 

The  hospital  of  St  John,  at  Vercelli,  which  I  had  the  opportunity  of  inspect- 
ing minutely,  left  a  strong  impression  on  my  mind.  At  the  time  I  visited  it, 
it  contained  nearly  four  hundred  patients.  There  was,  besides,  in  an  adjacent 
building,  a  school  and  hospital  for  poor  children.  The  whole  interior  economy 
of  these  two  hospitals  was  under  the  management  of  eighteen  women,  with  a 
staff  of  assistants  both  male  and  female.  The  Superior,  a  very  handsome,  in- 
telligent woman,  had  been  trained  at  Paris,  and  had  presided  over  this  provin- 
cial hospital  for  eleven  years.  There  was  the  same  cheerAilness  which  I  have 
had  occasion  to  remark  in  all  institutions  where  the  religious  and  feminine  ele- 
ments were  allowed  to  influence  the  material  administration  ;  and  everything 
was  exquisitely  clean,  airy,  and  comfortable.  In  this  instance,  the  dispoisaiy 
{Pharmacie)  was  managed  by  apothecaries,  and  not  by  the  women. 

Now,  in  contrast  with  this  hospital,  I  will  describe  a  famous  hospital  at  Tu- 
rin. It  is  a  recent  building,  with  all  the  latest  improvements,  and  considered, 
in  respect  to  fitness  for  its  purpose,  as  a  chef-d*<Buvre  of  architecture.  Hie 
contrivances  and  material  appliances  for  the  sick  and  convalescent  were  exhib- 
ited to  me  as  the  wonder  and  boast  of  the  city  ;  certainly  they  were  most  inge- 
nious. The  management  was  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  of  gentlemen  ;  under 
them  a  numerous  staff  of  priests  and  physicians.  Two  or  three  female  ser- 
vants of  the  lowest  class  were  sweeping  and  cleaning.  In  the  convalescent 
wards  I  saw  a  great  deal  of  card-playing.    All  was  formal,  cold,  clean,  and 
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fliknt ;  no  ebeorftil  kindly  flMes,  no  soft  low  Toioes,  no  light  actiTe  figures,  were 
lioTearing  roand.  I  left  the  place  with  a  melancholy  feeling,  shared,  as  I  foiuid, 
l>y  thoee  who  were  with  me.  One  of  them,  an  accomplished  physician,  felt  and 
cmndidly  acknowledged  the  want  of  female  influence  here. 

One  of  thA  directors  of  the  great  military  hosjntal  at  Turin  told  me  thai  (is 
r«giupded  it  as  one  of  the  best  deeds  of  his  life,  that  he  had  recommended  and 
carried  through  the  employment  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  in  this  institution. 
Helbre  the  introduction  of  these  ladies,  the  sick  soldiers  had  been  nursed  by 
orderlies  sent  from  the  neighboring  barracks  —  men  chosen  beoause  they  were 
unfit  Ibr  other  work.  The  most  rigid  discipline  was  necessary  to  keep  them  in 
order  ;  and  the  dirt,  neglect,  and  general  immorality,  were  frightful.  Anj 
ohange  was»  howcTer,  resisted  by  the  military  and  medical  authorities,  till  tht 
inTsaioQ  of  the  cholera ;  then  the  orderlies  became,  most  of  them,  useless,  di*- 
traoted,  and  almost  paralysed  with  terror.  Some  devoted  Sisters  of  Charity 
were  introduced  in  a  moment  of  perplexity  and  panic  ;  then  all  went  well— 
propriety,  cleanliness,  and  comfort  prevailed.  **  No  day  passes,'*  said  my  in- 
fbrmant,  **  that  I  do  not  bless  God  for  the  change  which  I  was  the  humble 
inatniment  of  accomplishing  in  this  place !  '* 

Very  similar  was  the  information  I  reoeiTod  relative  to  the  naval  hospital  at 
Genoa  ;  but  I  had  not  the  opportunity  of  visiting  it 

Another  excellent  hospital  at  Turin,  that  of  St  John,  contained,  when  I  tIi- 
ited  it,  four  hundred  patients,  a  nearly  equal  number  of  men  and  women. 
There  were,  besides,  a  separate  ward  for  sick  children,  and  two  wards  cont^a- 
ing  about  sixty  **  incurables  *'  —  the  bedridden  and  helpless  poor,  of  the  same 
daas  which  find  refuge  in  our  workhouses.    The  whole  of  this  large  establish- 
ment was  under  the  management  of  twenty-two  religious  women,  with  a  staff  ' 
of  about  forty-five  assistants,  men  and  women,  and  a  large  number  of  medical 
men  and  students.    All  was  clean,  and  neat,  and  cheerful.    I  was  particularly 
Btmok  by  the  neatness  with  which  the  food  was  served  ;  men  brought  it  up  in 
large  trays,  but  the  ladies  themselves  distributed  it    Some  friends  of  the  poor 
sidk  were  near  the  beds.    I  remember  being  touched  by  the  sight  of  a  little  dog, 
wMch,  with  its  fere  paws  resting  on  the  bed,  and  a  pathetic,  wistful  expression 
in  its  drooping  fkce,  kept  its  eyes  steadfastly  fixed  on  the  sick  man  ;  a  girl  waa 
kneeling  beside  him,  to  whom  one  of  the  Sisters  was  speaking  words  of  comfort. 
In  this  hospital  and  others  I  found  an  excellent  arrangement  for  the  ni|^t- 
wsteh.    It  was  a  large  sentry-box,  of  an  octagon-shape,  looking  each  way,  the 
upper  part  all  of  glass,  but  furnished  with  curtains  ;  and  on  a  kind  of  dresser 
or  table  were  arranged  writing  materials,  all  kinds  of  medicine  and  restoratiTet 
wUch  might  be  required  in  haste,  and  a  supply  of  linen,  napkins,  etc.    Here 
two  sisters  watched  all  night  long  ;  here  the  accounts  were  kept  and  the  private 
business  of  the  wards  carried  on  in  the  daytime.     A  certain  degree  of  privacy 
wss  thus  secured  for  the  ladies  on  duty  when  necessary.    The  Superior,  whom 
we  should  call  the  matron,  was  an  elderly  woman,  wearing  the  same  simple, 
convenient  religious  dress  as  the  others,  and  only  recognized  by  the  large  bunch 
of  keys  at  her  girdle. 

The  Marohese  A ,  one  of  the  governors  of  the  Ho$pice  de  la  Materniti^ 

described  to  me  in  terms  of  horror  the  state  in  which  he  had  found  the  estab- 
lishment when  under  the  management  of  a  board  of  governors  who  employed 
hued  matrons  and  nurses.    At  last,  in  despair,  he  sent  for  some  trained  Sisters, 
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ten  of  whom,  with  a  Saperior,  now  directed  the  whole  in  tluU  spirit  ol 
eheerftilneM,  and  unremitting  attention,  which  bebngs  to  tkem.  Ibe  M 
particularly  dwelt  on  their  economy.  **  We  cannot,*'  said  he,  **  gif«  tti 
limited  means  {desforuU  H  diicretion),  for  theee  good  ladies  think  i 
ihouki  go  to  the  poor  ;  bat  if  we  allow  them  a  fixed  ram,  we  find  that  tl 
do  more  with  that  sum  than  we  could  hare  believed  possible,  and  thejy  a 
beyond  it ;  they  are  admirable  accountants  and  economists.'* 

LUNAnO  ASYLUMS. 

With  regard  to  the  employment  of  women  in  the  lunatic  asylums,  I  m 
say  that  I  have  the  testimony  of  men  of  large  experience  that  IbmlBii 
influence,  presence,  would  in  many  cases  be  most  beneficial  in  the  malsi 
Of  course  there  are  certain  cases  in  which  it  would  be  dangerous,  iam 
ble  ;  but  it  is  their  opinion  that  in  most  cases  it  would  hsTs  a  soothia| 
tary,  harmoniring  efifoct  In  reference  to  this  subject  let  me  mention 
with  whom  I  had  the  honor  to  be  personally  acquainted.  She  is  a  naUfi 
United  States,  and  has  given  her  attention  tor  many  years  to  the  mamij 
of  the  insane,  and  the  improvement  of  mad-houses.  She  has  travelled 
through  every  part  of  the  United  States  —  from  New  Tork  to  Chicagi 
New  Orleans  to  Quebec  She  has  been  the  means  of  founding  ninslet 
asylums,  and  improving  and  enlarging  a  greater  number.  She  has  ma 
In  power  to  listen  to  her,  and  is  conmdered  in  her  own  country  a  §i 
authority  on  such  subjects,  just  as  Mrs.  Fry  was  here  in  r^^ard  to  prison 
Clusholm  in  regard  to  emigration,  and  Miss  Carpenter  in  regard  to  ji 
criminals.  As  to  the  use  of  trained  women  in  lunatic  a^lums,  I  wffl 
more  at  present,  but  throw  it  out  as  a  suggestion  to  be  dealt  with  by  pi 
gists,  and  entrusted  to  time. 

**  Gentle  as  angels'  ministry, 
The  guiding  hand  of  love  should  be, 

Which  seeks  again  those  chords  to  bind 
Which  haman  woe  hath  rent  apart,  — 

To  heal  again  the  wounded  mind, 
And  bind  anew  the  broken  heart. 
The  hand  which  tunes  to  harmony 
•    The  cunning  harp  whose  strings  are  nven, 
Hast  move  as  light  and  quietly 

As  that  meek  breath  of  summer  heaven 
Which  woke  of  old  its  melody  ;  — 
And  kindness  to  the  dim  of  soul, 
Whilst  aught  of  rude  and  stem  control 

The  clouded  heart  can  deeply  feel, 
Is  welcome  as  the  odors  fanned 
From  some  unseen  and  flowering  land 

Around  the  weary  seaman's  keel !  ** 

*  Of  the  Baltp^triire,  Howard  Bays  that,  at  the  time  of  his  Tiait  (1776X  the  whole  tea 
kept  clean  and  quiet  by  the  great  attention  of  the  religions  women  who  served  it }  In 
terribly  crowded,  containing  more  than  five  thousand  poor,  sick,  and  insane  peraooB.** 

Again :  *'  Here  (at  Ghent)  is  a  fbundation  belonging  to  the  B^gnines  Ibr  the  rsee 
twelve  men  who  are  insane,  and  fcr  sick  and  aged  women.  The  LDsane  have,  eliiia  i 
■■■istance  finom  their  own  sex  }  and  tlie  tenderness  with  which  both  these  and  the  feel 
are  treated  bj  the  Bisters,  gave  me  no  little  pleasure.*^ — Howard  on  PrUona^  p.  UAw 
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PRISONS  AND  BS70RMAT0RT   SCHOOLS. 

Hofwtrd,  —  well  nAmed  the  Good,  —  when  inquiring  into  the  itate  of  priaoiii, 
iboat  the  middle  ai  the  ket  century,  found  many  of  those  in  Franoe,  bad  as 
th^  generally  were,  ikr  superior  to  thoee  in  our  own  country ;  and  he  attribnftes 
it  to  the  employment  and  interTention  of  women  *'in  a  manner,'*  he  says, 
**  which  had  no  parallel  in  England.*'  In  Paris,  he  tells  us,  there  were  ^B- 
gious  women  "  anthoriied  to  take  care  that  the  sick  prisoners  were  property 
ittended  to ;  and  who  fVimished  the  felons  in  the  dungeons  with  clean  Hnen 
and  medicine,  and  perfbrmed  kind  offices  to  the  prisoners  in  general."  Thl% 
you  will  obserre,  was  at  a  period  when  in  England  felons,  debtors,  and  untried 
prisoners,  were  dying  by  inches  of  filth,  and  disease,  and  despair. 

Forty  years  after  the  publication  of  Howard's  *'  State  of  Prisons,"  what  WM 

the  state  of  the  greatest  prison  in  England  ?    When  Elisabeth  Fry  Tentursd 

into  that  **  den  of  wild  beasts,"  as  it  was  called,  the  female  ward  in  Newgals» 

about  three  hundred  women  were  found  crammed  together,  begging,  swearing, 

drinking,  fighting,  gambling,  dancing,  and  dressing  up  in  men's  clothes,  and 

two  Jailers  set  to  watch  them,  who  stood  jeering  at  the  door,  literally  afeald  to 

enter.    Elisabeth  Fry  would  haye  been  as  safe  in  the  men's  wards  as  amottg 

Her  own  sex  ;  she  would  certainly  hare  exercised  there  an  influence  as  healing, 

•a  benign,  as  redeeming ;  but  she  did  well  in  the  first  instance,  and  in  the  Asa 

state  of  public  feeling,  to  confine  her  efforts  to  the  miserable  women.* 

In  the  General  Report  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  on  the  state  of  the  pAh 
in  Piedmont,  it  is  said  : 

It  is  an  indisputable  fiust  that  the  prisons  which  are  serred  by  the  Sislsrs 
mre  the  beet-ordered,  the  most  cleanly,  and  in  all  respects  the  best-regulalsd, 
in  the  country  ;  hence  it  is  to  be  desired  that  the  number  should  be  increased ; 
fluid  this  is  the  more  derirable  because,  where  the  Sisters  are  not  established,  the 
ciiminal  women  are  under  the  charge  of  jailers  of  the  other  sex,  which  OD|^t 
xaot  to  be  tolerated." 

To  this  I  add  the  testimony  of  the  minister  himself,  Arom  a  priyate  oommutd- 
eation.  *'  Not  only  haye  we  experienced  the  advantage  of  employing  the  Sistsrs 
of  Charity  in  the  prisons,  in  the  superrision  of  the  details,  in  distributing  ftjod, 
preparing  medicines,  and  nursing  the  sick  in  the  infirmaries  ;  but  we  find  thil 
the  influence  of  these  ladies  on  the  minds  of  the  prisoners,  when  recoyering  fWnn 
aielmesfl,  has  been  productiye  of  the  greatest  benefit,  as  leading  to  permanent 
i^eform  in  many  cases,  and  a  better  tnme  of  mind  always  ;  for  this  reason, 
%mong  others,  we  haye  giyen  them  eyery  encouragement" 

In  the  Reformatory  prison  at  Neudorf  is  an  experiment  which,  as  yet,  has 
only  had  a  three  years'  trial,  but  it  has  so  completely  succeeded  up  to  this  time, 
that  they  are  preparing  to  organise  eleyen  other  prisons  on  the  same  plan. 
From  a  conyersation  I  had  with  one  of  the  goyemment  officers,  I  could  under- 

*  The  act  of  parUsment,  procured  Uunoogh  Mrt.  Frjr'i  Infloenee,  ordered  the  appointmetti  of 
matrow  and  female  oflioera  in  all  our  priions }  but  no  proTision  haa  been  made  tor  (hdr  pKOfsr 
tndning,  nor  are  the  qaaUficationi  at  all  defined. 

My  Mea  la,  that  betides  a  superior  order  of  female  supertntendenta,  we  thould  have  lady  y|i- 
itort  alio,  aa  It  is  like  an  inftision  of  fireah  life  and  energy  ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  such  yWttnf 
Mioakl  be  coaflBed  to  the  female  wards. 


«c 


lai^,  tad  OTgmnued  u  >  priMn  u  well  m  a  pcmitanturj ;  tlw  vij 
bdng  itriotlj  adharad  to,  and  tha  hhu  maoagemaut  rnajned. 

At  the  time  tli«t  I  Tiidted  it,  thii  prison  couiBted  of  ■erertil  diAi 
ioga,  and  a  larga  garden  auoloaed  bj  high  valli.  Tile  Inmmi^  w« 
into  Ikree  elaasM  oompletely  wparatcd.  The  fint  vera  tbe  arimiaab 
detperate  charaotBn,  brought  there  tmvt  the  pritona  at  Vienna,  ant 
rafiue  of  Lhoee  priioiu.  Th«7  had  been  brought  there  six  or  eight  1 
ftttered  hand  and  foot,  and  guarded  b;  soldien  and  policemen. 

The  eeoond  clan,  drafted  Ihim  the  first,  were  called  the  penitent!  ; 
alloired  to  aaaiBt  in  the  house,  to  cook,  and  to  vaah,  and  lo  work  in  t 
which  last  was  »  gre«t  boon.    There  were  more  than  GH;  of  this  olai 

The  third  class  were  the  Toluntaria,  those  who,  when  their  lerm 
luetit  and  penitence  had  expired,  preferred  remuning  in  the  house, 
allowed  to  do  so.  Tbey  were  employed  in  work  of  which  a  part  of  the 
leUined  lor  thnr  benefit,  tben  were  about  twelie  or  fourteen  of 
The  whole  number  of  criminals  then  in  the  prison  ezoeeded  two  hni 
they  expected  more  the  next  da?. 

To  manage  these  unbapp;,  disordered,  perverted  creatures,  there  i 
womm,  aaei«ted  b;  three  oliapl&iQB,  a  sargeoa,  and  a  ph^ucian  ;  n 
men  resided  in  the  house,  but  Tieited  it  eier;  daj.  Tbe  soldiers  and 
oers,  who  had  been  sent  in  the  first  instance  as  guards  And  juieri,  hai 
missed.  The  dignity,  good  seDse,  patience,  and  tenderness,  of  this  Sh 
of  management  were  eitraordinar;.  Tbe  TeDlilation  and  tbe  eleanl 
perfect,  while  the  fbod,  beds,  and  fbmitnre,  were  of  the  ler;  ooai 
The  medical  superriuon  was  important,  where  there  was  as  much  d: 
(rightful  physical  disease  —  a*  there  was  of  moral  disease,  crime  ai 
There  was  a  sargeon  and  phyncian,  who  lisited  duly.  There  was  a 
ander  the  care  of  two  Bisters,  who  acted  as  chief  nurses  and  apolheoa 
of  these  was  busy  with  the  sick,  the  other  went  roand  wilh  ma. 
little,  active  woman,  not  more  than  two  or  three  and  thirty,  with  a  i 
flll  tae«,  and  bright,  kind,  dark  eyes.  She  bod  been  two  years  in 
and  had  preiionity  received  a  careful  training  of  five  yeara  —  three  y 
eeneral  dutiee  of  her  vocation,  and  two  years  of  medical  trainiuit. 
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•itlTed,  and  those  who  had  been  idmittod  into  the  dan  of  penitents,  was  e»- 
tnunrdinary.  The  first  were  either  stupid,  gross,  and  yaoant,  or  absolateij 
frlghtftil  from  the  predominance  of  eyil  propensities.  The  latter  were  at  least 
hamanised. 

When  I  expressed  my  astonishment  that  so  small  a  number  of  women  oould 
mnage  such  a  set  of  wild  and  wicked  creatures,  the  answer  was,  **  If  we  want 
saristnnoe,  we  shall  haye  it ;  but  it  is  as  easy,  with  our  system,  to  manage  two 
hundred  or  three  hundred  as  one  hundred  or  fifty.'*  She  then  added,  deyoutly, 
**  The  power  is  not  in  ourseWes  ;  it  is  granted  firom  aboye."  It  was  plain  that 
die  had  the  most  perftct  fiiith  in  that  power,  and  in  the  text  which  declared  all 
things  possible  to  fiiith. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  here  men  and  women  were  acting  t(^ther ; 
that  in  all  the  regulations,  religious  and  sanitary,  there  was  mutual  aid,  mntual 
respect,  an  interchange  of  experience  ;  but  the  women  were  subordinate  only 
to  the  chief  ciyil  and  ecclesiastical  authority  ;  the  internal  administration 
lesled  with  them.* 

The  extreme  difficulty  of  finding  masters  at  the  best  of  all  our  reformatory 
sehools,  that  at  Redhill,  was  the  subject  discussed  in  a  recent  meeting  of  beney- 
dflnt  and  intelligent  men,  interested  in  this  institution.  I  happened  to  be  pres- 
ent I  heard  the  qualifications  for  a  master  to  be  set  oyer  these  unhappy  little 
delinquents  thus  described :  He  must  haye  gpreat  tenderness  and  kindness  of 
heart,  great  power  of  calling  forth  and  sympathizing  with  the  least  manilbsta- 
tions  of  goodness  or  hopeftilness  ;  quick  perception  of  character  ;  great  firm- 
ness, and  judgment,  and  command  of  temper  ;  skill  in  some  handicraft,  as  car- 
pentering and  gardening  ;  a  dignified  or  at  least  attractiye  presence,  and  good 
manners,  —  the  personal  qualities  and  appearance  being  fi>und  of  consequence 
to  Impress  the  boys  with  respect  Now  it  is  just  possible  that  all  these  rare  and 
admirable  qualities,  some  of  which  God  has  giyen  in  a  larger  degree  to  the 
woman  and  others  to  the  man,  might  be  found  combined  in  one  man  ;  but  such 
a  man  has  not  yet  been  met  with,  and  many  such  would  hardly  be  found  ibr  a 
stipend  of  thirty  pounds  or  fbrty  pounds  a  year.  Then,  in  this  dilemma,  in- 
stsad  of  insisting  on  a  combination  of  the  paternal  and  the  maternal  qualifica- 
tloDS  in  one  person,  might  it  not  be  possible,  by  associating  some  well-educated 
and  well-trained  women  in  the  administration  of  these  schools,  to  produce  the 
required  influences  —  the  tenderness,  the  sympathy,  the  superior  manners,  and 
refined  deportment,  on  one  hand,  and  the  firmness  and  energy,  the  manly  goy- 
emment,  and  skill  in  handicrafts  and  gardening,  on  the  other?  This  solution 
was  not  proposed  by  any  of  the  gentlemen  who  spoke ;  it  did  not  seem  to  oocur 
to  any  one  present ;  and  yet,  is  it  not  worth  consideration  7  At  all  eyents,  I 
must  express  my  conyiction  that,  going  on  as  they  are  now  doing,  without  the 
combination  of  those  influences  which  ought  to  represent  in  such  a  community 
ths  maternal  and  sisterly,  as  well  as  the  paternal  and  fraternal,  relations  of  the 
home,  their  efforts  will  be  in  yain ;  their  admirable  institution  will  fkll  to 

*Ihope  it  wfU  be  remembered  here,  and  In  other  parti  of  this  emj,  that  I  am  not  arguing  for 
•nj  parttcolar  wjttem  of  administration,  or  discipline,  or  kind  or  d^pree  of  punishment ;  bat 
wtntj  for  this  principle,  that,  whaterer  the  system  selected  as  the  best,  it  shook!  be  carried  oat 
kgr  a  doe  admixtore  of  female  ihfluenoe  and  management  combined  with  the  nan*!  forern- 
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«r  lilflr»  and  pMpl«  vffl  afttrilMte  Moh  »  iwiU  to  0f«7  ftiiUl 

When  I  was  «t  Turin,  I  yitiM  m  inatitatUai  finr  IIm  xwlenption  of  •*  oaftrto- 

nate  girls  **  (as  they  call  themseWes,*  poor  creatares  !)  which  appeared  to  ■• 
peculiarly  saocessfuL  I  did  not  consider  it  perfect,  nor  coaM  all  its  details  be 
imitated  here.  Yet  some  of  tiie  natural  principles,  recognised  and  carried  ofet, 
appeared  to  me  most  important  It  seemed  to  have  aohieyed  for  female  YiotiBB 
and  delinqnents  what  Mettrai  has  done  lor  those  of  the  other  seac 

This  institation  (called  at  Turin  il  Refugio,  the  R^bge)  was  founded  neariy 
thirty  years  ago  by  a  "  good  Christian,*'  whose  name  was  not  given  to  me,  bat 
who  still  lives,  a  very  old  man.  When  his  means  were  exhausted,  he  had  ra- 
course  to  the  Marquise  de  Barol,  who  has  firom  that  time  devoted  her  life,  and 
the  greater  part  of  her  possessions,  to  the  objects  of  this  institution. 

In  the  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Fryt  there  may  be  found  a  letter  which  Madame  de 
Barol  addressed  to  her  on  the  subject  of  this  institution  and  its  objects,  when  it 
had  existed  fbr  three  or  fbur  years  only.  The  letter  is  dated  1829,  and  is  very 
interesting.  Madame  de  Barol  told  me  candidly,  in  1856,  that  in  the  com- 
mencement she  had  made  mistakes  ;  she  had  been  too  severe.  It  had  required 
twenty  years  of  reflection,  experience,  and  the  most  able  assistance,  to  work  out 
her  purposes. 

The  institution  began  on  a  small  scale,  with  ftw  inmates.  It  now  coven  a 
large  space  of  ground,  and  several  ranges  of  buildings  ibr  various  departments, 
all  connected,  and  yet  most  careftilly  separated.  There  are  several  distinct  gar- 
dens enclosed  by  these  buildings,  and  the  green  trees  and  flowers  give  an  ap- 
pearance of  cheerfulness  to  the  whole. 

There  is,  first,  a  reftige  fbr  casual  and  extreme  wretchedness.  A  certificate 
firom  a  priest  or  a  physician  is  required,  but  often  dispensed  with.  I  saw  a 
child  brought  into  this  place  by  its  weeping  and  despairing  mother — a  child 
about  ten  years  old,  and  in  a  fbarful  state.  There  was  no  certificate  in  this 
case,  but  the  wretched  little  creature  was  taken  in  at  once.  There  is  an  infir- 
mary, admirably  managed  by  a  good  physician  and  two  medical  Sisters  of  a 
religious  order.  There  are  also  convalescent  wards.  These  parts  of  the  build- 
ing are  kept  separate,  and  the  inmates  carefully  classed,  all  the  younger  patienti 
being  in  a  separate  ward. 

In  the  penitentiary  and  schools,  fbrming  the  second  department,  the  young 
girls  and  children  are  kept  distinct  from  the  elder  ones,  and  those  who  had 
lately  entered  fh>m  the  others.  I  saw  about  twenty  girls  under  the  age  of  fif 
teen,  but  ooly  a  few  together  in  one  room.  Only  a  few  were  tolerably  handsome; 
many  looked  intelligent  and  kindly.  In  one  of  these  rooms  I  found  a  tame  thrudi 
hopping  about,  and  I  remember  a  girl  with  a  soft  f^ce  crumbling  some  bread  for  it, 
saved  fh>m  her  dinner.  Beading,  writing,  plain  work,  and  embroidery,  are  taught; 
also  cooking  and  other  domestic  work.  A  certain  number  assisted  by  rotation  in 
the  large,  lightsome  kitchens  and  the  general  service  of  the  house,  but  not  till 
they  had  been  there  some  months,  and  had  received  badges  for  good  conduct 
There  are  three  gradations  of  these  badges  of  merit,  earned  by  various  terms 

*If  yoaaikagood-looUng  glri  in  an  hospiUl,  or  the  inflrmaiy  of  a  woridioase,  wliat  to  te 
Moditioo  of  life,  the  will  perliiiM  answer,  **U  70a  pleaae,  ma\m,  I*m  an  anlbrtiiuiato  gld,*  fei 
a  tone  of  languid  indifference,  at  if  it  were  a  profenion  like  any  other. 

tToLU.,p.89. 
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of  prAilIoB.  II  was  qoHt  oktr  to  me  thai  tkflse  bedgei  ime  won  vitii 
phiiaie.  Whinefw  I  fixed  m  j  ejee  upon  tlie  little  bits  of  red  or  bhie  iib> 
bon  attAohed  to  the  dreee,  and  smiled  approbation,  I  was  met  by  a  responatve 
■yie,  w^mt^m^  bj  a  deqi,  modeat  blnak.  Tke  third  and  higheat  order  of 
bmtH,  whieh  waa  a  oertifioate  of  good  eondnet  and  steady  industry  during  Uuee 
jnra  at  least,  eontered  the  privilege  of  entering  an  order  destined  to  norse  the 
■ok  in  the  infirmaiy,  or  entrusted  to  keep  order  in  the  small  olaases.  They  had 
also  a  still  higher  privilege.  And  nov  I  ooae  to  a  part  of  the  institution  whieh 
essiled  my  strongest  sympathy  and  admiration.  Appended  to  it  is  an  inihat 
hoqiital  i>r  the  ohildreQ  of  the  very  lowest  orders  —  ehildren  bom  diseased  or 
dibrmed,  or  maimed  by  aeddents, — epileptio,  or  orippkd.  In  this  hospital 
were  thirty-two  poor,  soifiBring  infimts,  careAiUy  tended  by  soeh  of  the  penitenli 
u  had  earned  this  priyilege.  On  a  rainy  day  I  ibond  these  poor  little  thiagi 
taking  their  dally  esereiae  In  a  bng  airy  oorridor.  Over  the  clean  shining  floor 
was  spread  temporarily  a  pieoe  of  ooarse  gray  drugget,  that  their  feet  might  Ml 
•lip ;  and  so  they  were  led  along,  oreeping,  crawling,  or  trying  to  walk  or  nn^ 
with  bandaged  heads  and  limbe,  eareftilly  and  tenderly  helped  and  watched  faf 
the  nurses,  who  were  themaelTes  under  the  superrision  of  one  of  the  religloM 
Sisters  already  mentioned. 

nere  is  a  good  dispensary,  well  supplied  with  oommon  medicines,  and  senred 
by  a  well-instmoted  Bister  of  Charity,  with  the  help  of  one  of  the  inmatee  when 
Ae  had  trained. 

Any  inmate  is  free  to  leaye  the  Beftige  whenever  she  pleases,  and  may  be  s»* 
osived  a  second  time,  but  not  a  third  time. 

I  was  told  that  when  theee  girls  leave  the  institution,  after  a  probation  sf 
three  or  ibar  years,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  finding  them  good  places  as  serr* 
sots,  oooks,  washerwomen,  and  even  nurses  ;  but  all  do  not  leave  it  ThoiS 
who,  after  a  residenoe  of  six  years,  prefbrred  to  remain,  might  do  so.  ISisf 
were  devoted  to  a  religious  and  laborious  liib,  and  lived  in  a  part  of  the  buildii^^ 
which  had  a  eort  of  conventual  sanctity  and  seclusion.  They  are  styled  "  Im 
MadtUinet "  (Magdalens).  I  saw  sixteen  of  such,  and  I  had  the  opportunify 
of  obeerving  them.  They  were  all  superior  in  countenance  and  organisation, 
and  belonged  apparently  to  a  better  class.  They  were  averse  to  reentering  the 
world,  had  been  disgusted  and  humiliated  by  their  bitter  experience  of  vice,  and 
disliked  or  were  unfitted  fbr  servile  occupations.  They  had  a  manufactory  of 
artificial  fiowmrs,  were  skilful  embroiderers  and  needlewomen,  and  supported 
themselves  by  the  produce  of  their  work.  They  we|e  no  longer  objects  of  pify 
or  dependent  on  charity ;  they  had  become  objects  of  respect,  and  more  than 
respect,  of  reverence.  One  of  them,  who  had  a  talent  tor  music,  Madame  ds 
Barol  had  caused  to  be  properly  instructed  ;  she  was  the  organist  of  the  ohi^ 
and  the  mnsio-mistress  ;  she  had  taught  several  of  her  companions  to  sing.  A 
piano  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  they  executed  a  little  concert  for  us : 
everything  was  done  easily  and  quietly,  without  effort  or  display.  When  I 
kx>ked  in  the  fiices  of  theee  young  women,  —  the  eldest  was  not  more  than  thirty, 
— so  serene,  so  healthftil,  and  in  some  instances  so  dignified,  I  Ibund  it  difficult 
to  recall  the  depth  of  misery,  degradation,  and  disease,  out  of  which  they  had 
risen. 

The  whole  number  of  inmates  was  about  one  hundred  and  fi>rty,  without 
reckoning  the  thirty-two  nek  children.    Madame  de  Barol  said  that  this  inlhat 
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koipitil  1IW  »  most  dBdent  meuis  of  thoroai^  rdbim :  HoalM  oaliAftiiru 
bait  fai  the  dispositioii  of  tiie  peoiieiits*  and  wm  indeed  »  teei  of  the  ehaiMlv 
and  temper.* 

If  tUe  laadtatioD  had  been  more  in  the  ooontry,  end  if  eome  of  the  penitenta 
(or  pelieDta),  whose  roboat  phytique  aeemed  to  require  it,  ooold  haye  been  pro- 
vided with  plenty  of  work  in  the  open  air,  anoh  aa  gardening,  Iceeping  oowa  or 
pooltryv  eto.,  I  should  liaye  oonsidored  the  arrangementa,  for  e  Cetholio  ooon- 
tiy,  periMt  They  ure  oaleulated  to  ftilfll  ell  the  oonditiona  of  moral  and  phya- 
ieal  eonvaleaoenoe ;  early  rising ;  regular,  aotiye,  ut^ul  employment ;  tlior- 
00(1^  deanliness ;  the  strictest  order ;  an  eren,  rather  oool,  temperature ; 
abuidanoe  of  light  and  fresh  idr  ;  and,  more  than  theee,  rellgioas  hope  wisely 
and  kindly  oultiTated ;  oompanionahip,  cheerftilneaB,  and  the  opportnmty  of 
eonroiaing  the  sympathetio  and  benerolent  aflfootions. 

If  these  conditions  oould  be  adopted  in  some  of  the  ftmale  penitentiariee  at 
home,  I  tiiink  fkilure  would  be  less  oommon;  but,  nnoe  thediffioolty  of  redemp- 
tioD  is  found  to  be  so  great,  should  we  not  take  the  more  thought  for  prereo- 
tion  T  Among  the  causes  of  the  evil  are  some  which  I  should  not  like  to  touch 
19011  here  ;  but  there  are  others,  and  not  the  least  important,  whioh  may  he 
diaeiissed  without  olienoe.  The  small  payment  and  the  limited  sphere  of  em- 
ployment allotted  to  the  women  of  the  working-classes  are  mentioned  by  a  oom- 
petont  witness  as  one  of  the  causes  of  Tioe  leading  to  crime.  **  Muoh  I  bdiere 
would  be  done  towards  securing  the  Tirtue  of  the  fomale  sex,  and  therefore 
towards  the  general  diminution  of  profligacy,  if  the  practical  ii^justioe  were  put 
an  end  to  by  whioh  women  are  excluded  firom  many  kinds  of  employment  for 
which  they  are  naturally  qualified.  The  general  monopoly  whioh  the  members 
of  the  stronger  sex  have  established  for  themselves,  is  surely  moei  unjust,  and, 
like  all  other  kinds  of  ii^justice,  recoils  on  its  perpetrators.  '*t  The  aame  writer 
obeerves,  in  another  place :  "  The  payment  for  the  labor  of  fomalea  in  this  eoun- 
try  is  often  so  small  as  to  demand,  for  obtaining  an  honest  living,  a  greater 
power  of  endurance  and  self-oontrol  than  can  reasonably  be  expected." 

*The  aboTe afoooont  of  the  Penitentiary  at  Torln  ii  firom  menMniida  made  on  tbe  q^  asd 
firom  rerbal  inftmnatioo  in  November,  1866. 

I  hare  tiooe  received  (while  thii  sheet  is  going  throogh  the  press)  a  letter  firom  a  very  aeoam 
pushed  and  benevolent  eoclesiastio,  containing  some  ftuther  particulars  rdative  to  w*^**"^  de 
Barol's  Institntloa.    It  appears  that  the  number  of  inmates  is  at  present  two  hundred. 

The  Refiige  itself;  and  the  ground  on  which  it  stands,  were  purchased  by  the  government,  aftar 
Madame  de  Barol  had  expended  a  laige  sum  d  money  in  the  original  arrangements.  The  gor- 
emment  granted  10,000flr.  a  year  to  the  necessary  expenses,  and  have  since  made  over  the  Fea> 
Itentiary  to  the  Commonalty  of  Turin  *,  but  the  hospital  for  the  children,  and  the  convent  with  ths 
gardens  a4}oining,  have  been  erected  on  land  belonging  to  Madame  de  Barol,  and  at  her  ssis 
expense.  The  inflmt  hospital  contains  eighty  beds.  The  whole  institution  is  managed  Igr 
Madame  de  Bard,  and  she  has  the  entire  control  of  the  taods  whidi  the  dtj  has  plaosd  al  kw 
disposal,  in  addition  to  those  contributed  by  herselC 

t  On  Grime,  its  Amount,  Oanses,  and  Bemedlea,  by  1.  HQl,  p.  86. 
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BY  YINCEXZO  BOTTA.* 
Late  ProfeMor  of  Philoaopbj  in  the  Colleges  of  Btrdinla. 


The  STStem  of  public  instruction  in  Sardinia  embraces  three  degrees 
or  departments,  yiz. :  L  Primary  Instruction.  II.  Secondary  Instruc- 
tioD.    in.  Superior  Instruction. 

L     Pbdcabt  iNSTRUCnOX. 

The  department  of  primary  instruction  includes  the  infant  asylums  and 
the  common  schools,  both  inferior  and  superior,  for  boys  and  girls. 

Jmwast  Astlums. — ^The  first  infant  asylum  in  Sardinia  was  founded  in 
Turin  in  1825,  by  private  benevolence.  Since  1841,  these  institutions 
hare  rapidly  increased  under  the  direction  of  private  individuals  and 
liBoeiations,  and  they  now  number  eighty,  and  contain  about  ten  thou- 
8Uid  children  of  both  sexes,  who  are  gratuitously  admitted,  instructed 
and  fed ;  they  are  brought  to  the  school  early  in  the  morning,  and  taken 
home  late  in  the  evening.  They  are  admitted  at  the  age  of  two  years, 
and  can  remain  in  the  asylum  until  they  reach  the  age  of  six  or  seven, 

The  programme  of  instruction  consists  of  three  parts,  corresponding  to 
the  three  classes  into  which  the  pupils  are  divided.  In  the  fir%t  clou 
they  are  taught  to  pronounce  their  own  names,  to  recite  the  Lord's 
Pnyer,  the  Ave  Maria,  and  the  first  part  of  the  catechism.  They  are 
alao  taught  numeration,  with  the  simplest  problems  of  mental  arithme- 
tic, with  mechanical  illustrations;  the  first  nine  numeral  figures,  the 
names  of  portions  of  the  human  body  and  of  other  objects  adapted  to 
their  comprehension.  They  read  the  vowels  and  the  simplest  syllabic 
combinations.  In  the  second  doss  the  teaching  of  prayers  and  of  the 
catechism  is  continued,  with  sacred  narratives ;  more  advanced  exercises 
in  arithmetic,  written  and  mental,  are  given,  syllables  are  continued,  en- 
tire words  read,  and  names  of  various  productions  of  nature  and  art  are 
letmed.  In  the  third  elats  the  studies  of  the  preceding  classes  are  con- 
tinaed  and  amplified,  with  the  addition  of  sacred  history,  rudiments  of 
ftmctions,  the  tables  of  weights  and  measiires,  reading  and  composition  of 
phrases,  singing*  and  gymnastic  exercises. 

The  infant  asylums  are  sustained  entirely  by  private  subscriptions,  by 
subsidies  from  the  municipalities,  or  by  donations  firom  other  charitable 
institutions.  The  government  has  the  right  of  inspection  and  some  de- 
gree of  direction.  The  teachers,  who  for  the  most  part  are  women,  are 
required  to  have  the  certificate  of  capacity  firom  the  appointed  authorities. 

*  Fro£  Botta  Ic  the  author,  In  connection  with  Dr.  Paroia,  of  an  elaborate  treatise  on  Public 
laalniction  In  Oermanj,— **  Del  Publico  Inaegnamento  in  Germania.  TUrin,1861.  1082  pp 
No.  9— [Vol.  IIL,  No.  3.]— 33. 
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CoincoN  Schools. — In  1772,  a  decree  was  published  establishing  pn- 
mary  schools,  but  with  the  sole  object  of  preparing  boys  for  the  Latin 
schools,  and  they  were  strictly  confined  to  the  study  of  the  first  elements 
of  the  Italian  language.  The  occupation  of  Sardinia  by  the  republican 
government  of  France  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  gaye  a  decided 
impulse  to  popular  instruction.  Every  township  was  compelled  to  estab- 
lish a  common  school  for  boys,  in  order  to  give  to  them  instruction  in 
reading,  writing,  and  in  the  first  elements  of  Italian,  Latin,  and  French 
grammar.  But  on  the  restoration  of  the  former  government  in  1814,  all 
the  laws  and  provisions  which  had  been  made  were  abolished,  and  pub- 
lic education  was  again  entirely  neglected,  and  regarded  as  revolutionary 
and  dangerous.  After  the  revolution  of  1821,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
reestablish  the  public  schools,  and  a  decree  was  issued  by  which  all  the 
chief  boroughs,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  all  the  townships  were  obliged  to 
support  free  schools  for  teaching  children  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
christian  doctrine,  and  the  elements  of  the  Italian  language ;  but  owing 
to  the  suspicions  of  the  government  and  to  the  inability  of  its  officers, 
this  decree  was  neutralized,  and  little  progress  was  made. 

Meanwhile  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe  pedagogical  questions  had 
assumed  a  new  importance,  and  were  treated  in  their  social  and  political 
aspects  by  men  of  the  highest  ability.  In  Sardinia  the  opposition  of  the 
Jesuits  to  the  infant  asylums  and  popular  schools  had  united  all  the  lib- 
erals, who  considered  the  education  of  the  people  as  the  first  step  toward 
independence,  and  who  labored  for  it  with  all  the  enthusiasm  that  love 
of  country  and  love  of  fi*eedom  could  inspire.  Under  their  combined 
influence,  the  government  was  obliged  to  make  many  provisions  for  the 
improvement  and  the  extension  of  popular  schools,  and  in  18i4,  estab- 
lished at  Turin  the  first  normal  school  for  the  education  of  teachers, 
which  was  soon  followed  by  others  in  different  cities. 

The  constitution  granted  in  1848  to  the  Sardinian  states  by  Charies 
Albert,  began  a  new  era  in  the  progress  of  the  country,  and  securing  po- 
litical freedom,  produced  a  happy  necessity  of  a  new  and  better  system 
of  public  education.  It  prepared  the  way  for  the  law  published  in  the 
same  year,  which  again  provided  for  a  free  school  in  every  township,  and 
famished  a  new  programme  and  better  methods  for  popular  instruction. 

According  to  this  organization  the  common  schools  are  divided  into 
the  inferior  and  superior.  Each  township  is  obliged  to  establish  and  ^p- 
port  at  least  one  inferior  school;  and  none  can  establish  a  Latin  school 
if  it  has  not  provided  for  a  superior  common  schooL 

The  Inferior  Common  Schools  are  divided  into  two  classes,  each  of 
which  has  a  course  of  one  year.  In  the  fint  year  the  children  are 
taught  spelling,  reading,  exercises  of  nomenclature  firom  the  first  read- 
ing book,  vowels  and  syllables  first  copied  fix)m  the  slate,  and  after- 
ward written  fi^m  dictation;  numeration  and  calculation  on  the  nu- 
meral frame,  figures  as  high  as  one  hundred;  geometrical  definitions 
and  the  drawing  of  right  and  curved  lines,  circles,  and  polygons,  the 
first  part  of  the  catechism,  and  narratives  from  sacred  history.  1% 
the  second  year  the  pupils  receive  instruction  in  the  Italian  laDgoage^  tiie 
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intputaof  ^MechaadtlieooiyagationofthBTerbs;  thej  paas  to  the 
cod  reading  book,  into  exerciees  in  Italian,  and  go  through  the  simplest 
rales  of  arithmetio  with  numbers  as  high  as  ten  thousand.  They  oon- 
tfnne  the  atadj  and  drawing  of  geometrical  figures,  plain  and  solid,  the 
Bcasure  of  squares  and  rectangles,  parallelograms  and  triangles;  exer* 
dses  in  the  catechism  and  sacred  history. 

The  Sardinian  states  contain  a  population  of  about  Ato  millions.  The 
Oontmental  Kingdom  is  diyided  into  89  proyinces,  which  are  subdiyided 
faito  3099  townships.  In  these  in  18id,  there  were  8829  infiBrior  public 
schools ;  and  in  18(116,  5622.  The  island  of  Sardinia  has  a  population  of 
418,112,  with  only  6825  pupils  in  the  elementary  schools. 

The  number  of  private  inferior  schools  is  four  hundred  and  ninety ;  the 
eost  of  the  public  inferior  schools  exceeds  two  millions  of  francs,  of 
which  one  million  and  a  half  is  given  by  the  townships  for  the  sup- 
port of  their  own  schools,  and  the  remainder  by  private  donations  or 
chsritable  institutiona  The  government  gives  about  175  thousand 
fruics,  to  be  divided  among  the  poorer  townships.  The  townships  are 
obliged  to  tax  themselves  for  the  support  of  their  schools,  and  if  they 
fittl  in  this,  the  government  itself  imposes  upon  them  the  necessary  tax. 

The  teachers  of  these  schools  number  about  six  thousand.  They  are 
^ipointed  bj  the  municipalities  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  scholas- 
tic authorities;  from  which  they  must  receive  the  certificate  of  capacity. 
Their  salaries  are  different  according  to  the  different  townships  in  which 
Ibey  are  appointed. 

Thb  Pboiabt  Supkbiob  Schools  complete  the  system  of  popular 
instruction.  They  are  diy^edalso  into  two  courses  of  pneyear  each,  so  that 
a  complete  course  occupies  four  years.  These  schools  have  all  been  or- 
guized  since  1848.  Though  there  is  no  obligation  upon  the  townships 
to  establish  the  superior  schools,  yet  in  1856,  we  find  289  of  these  insti- 
tutions sustained  entirely  by  them. 

In  tkeftnt  ytar  of  the  superior  school  the  pupils  are  instructed  in  the 
third  part  of  the  catechism,  the  continuation  of  sacred  history,  the  analy- 
sis of  propositions,  definitions  of  analyzed  objects,  short  compositions 
of  narratives  and  letters,  exercises  in  caligraphy,  measures  of  cubes, 
psnQelq^iipeds,  prisms,  and  pyramids,  the  drawing  of  circles  and  of 
corves  used  in  drawing  solids,  and  the  study  of  the  map  of  the  world ; 
the  division  of  the  earth,  a  general  knowledge  of  Europe,  a  particular 
knowledge  of  Italy,  especially  of  Sardinia ;  calculation  of  decimal  frac- 
(ioiis,  and  the  l^al  system  of  weights  and  measures.  In  the  $eoond 
ffmur  the  instruction  in  the  catechism  is  concluded ;  sacred  history  oon- 
tnued  with  the  history  of  the  church,  syntax  of  phrases  and  periods, 
and  grammatical  rules  applied  to  the  works  of  some  of  the  Italian  class- 
ical writers,  narratives  from  the  history  of  Italy ;  the  measure  of  spheres, 
eenes  and  cylinders,  the  principal  figures  of  geometry ;  the  particular 
pii^splij  of  Europe,  the  elements  of  physical  science  applied  to  the 
ttss  of  life,  to  agriculture  and  industry,  and  to  the  explanation  of  ths 
principal  phenomena  of  nature. 

InriBioiB  AND  ScpmoE  Pumaxt  Scttoom  vob  Qnuk— Under  the  ab- 
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■date  gOTenuneiit  the  edueatioii  of  women  waa  not  onl j  entirel j  negjcet- 
edy  bat  considered  sapeiflaoas  and  eren  dangerooa.  Before  1848^  then 
were  no  inatitations  of  learning  for  the  daughters  of  the  peo^  and 
those  of  the  aristocracy  recetred  in  the  nunneries  only  a  limited  degree 
of  instruction,  pernicious  in  its  effects  and  inunoral  in  many  of  its  re- 
sults. After  that  time,  the  schools  for  the  education  of  girls  rapidly  mul- 
tiplied, and  in  1866  the  number  of  inferior  schools  exceeded  2792,  and 
the  superior  65.  Besides  these,  there  were  many  prirate  schods  estab- 
lished to  counteract  the  influence  of  the  nunneries.  Since  1848,  all  the 
schools  and  the  nunneries  regarded  as  schools,  have  been  submitted  to 
the  control  of  the  goyemment,  and  the  teachers  obliged  to  pass  an  exami- 
nation firom  its  officers  and  to  obtain  their  certificate. 

In  the  inferior  schools  for  girls  they  are  taught  reading,  writing,  the  ele- 
ments of  arithmetic  and  of  the  Italian  language,  and  the  catechism.    Jn  th^ 
superior^  writing,  grammar,  domestic  book-keeping,  compositiony  geog- 
raphy,  ancient  and  modem  history,  and  christian  doctrine. 

The  teachers  are  divided  into  three  classes : — instructresses,  teachers* 
properly  so  called,  and  assistants.  The  two  former  are  obliged  to  pas^^ 
an  examination  before  a  committee  appointed  by  the  govemment  Sinc^ 
1850,  many  municipalities  and  private  associations  have  founded  normaL 
schools  for  the  preparation  of  able  teachers  of  the  schools  for  giris^ 
Custom,  if  not  law,  prescribes  men  for  instructors  of  boys,  and  wcmieik^ 
for  girls ;  the  only  exception  to  this  rule  is  in  the  in&nt  asylums. 

There  are  nlso  popular  schools  for  adults^  supported  by  the  municipal — 
ities  or  by  private  philanthropy.    They  are  open  for  the  day,  the  eve — 
ning,  or  on  Simday,  and  are  either  dementarf^  or  superior.     In  the  firs^- 
they  are  taught  reading,  writing,  Italian,  arithmetic,  and  the  system  of 
weights  and  measures.    We  find  these  elementary  schools  in  almost  alL 
the  townships  of  the  average  population.     The  superior  schools  of  thifg 
class  are  found  in  the  larger  towns  and  cities,  and  their  course  of  instruc — 
tion  includes  Italian  gnunmar,  constitutional  rights  and  duties,  civil  law^ 
most  in  practical  use,  geography  and  history,  domestic  and  rural  econ-^ 
omy,  public  and  private  hygiene,  arithmetic  applied  to  industry  an& 
commerce,  book-keeping,  the  principles  of  geometry  applied  to  agri — 
culture,  arts  and  trades,  linear  drawing,  and  the  elements  of  naturals 
sciences. 

In  regard  to  the  method  of  teaching  in  the  primary  schools,  the  teadi — 
ers  are  desired  to  follow  the  laws  of  the  development  of  the  human  mind^ 
In  the  best  schools  the  method  of  Pestalozzi  is  adopted,  which  rests  oik. 
the  following  basis: — Ist  Religion,  the  universal  principle,  and  coounon. 
to  all  the  branches  of  education.    2d.  Morals  and  logic,  the  prcMninenti' 
principle  of  method.    8d.  Education  of  man  considered  in  his  totality, 
and  harmonious  nature.    4th.  Full  development  of  the  fiwmlties,  peculiar 
dispositions  and  individualities  of  each  pupil.    5th.  Union  and  order  of 
the  faculties  and  of  the  different  departments  of  learning.     6th.  Method 
of  education  entirely  positive.    7th.  Intuition,  principal  basis  and  meaaft 
of  instruction.    8th.  Gradation  of  all  the  branches  of  educitiQii.    9th. 
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of  the  elements  of  both  domestic  and  public  education.  10th. 
life  considered  as  essential  and  universal  means  of  education.  It 
recommended  to  the  teachers  to  lead  their  pupils  to  self-instruc- 
o,  to  ftToid  erery  thing  which  can  overcharge  and  conftise  their  mem- 
f,  and  to  aid  them  in  the  gradual  development  of  their  faculties.  Inter- 
[  perception  and  observation  ought  to  precede  the  analysis  of  the  objects 
dch  are  to  be  taught ;  reading  and  writing  ought  to  be  considered  as 
mnSf  not  as  an  object  of  instruction ;  language  as  expression  of  human 
ra^ty  and  arithmetic  as  expression  of  human  reasoning ;  the  passage 
m  the  simplest  and  easiest  ideas  to  more  complex  and  difficult  ones  is 
isidered  as  the  fundamental  principle  of  pedagogy. 
^CoBMAL  Schools. — These  are  called  schools  of  method,  as  their  object 
bo  teach  the  method  of  instruction.  The  first  school  of  this  class  was 
mded  in  1844,  for  those  who  were  afterward  to  become  professors  of 
^liod  and  to  preside  over  schools  for  teachers.  This  school  belongs  to  the 
i¥«rsity  of  Turin,  and  we  shall  speak  of  it  elsewhere.  In  1845  special 
tiools  for  teachers  were  established  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  king- 
m,  and  their  course  is  limited  to  the  three  months  of  autumnal  vaca- 
»n&  They  are  inferior  and  superwr  as  they  give  instruction  to  the 
acfaers  of  these  different  classes.  In  the  inferior  schools  of  method 
«re  are  three  courses  given  by  a  professor  and  by  two  assistants ;  the 
rmer  teaches  method,  the  latter  the  objects  of  primary  instruction.  The 
adiers  who  have  not  yet  obtained  the  certificate  of  capacity  are  obliged 
>  attend  these  schools,  and  after  their  course  to  pass  an  examination. — 
he  superior  schools  were  first  opened  in  1850 ;  they  last  four  months 
id  give  an  instruction  appropriate  to  their  object  Since  1845  about  150 
rthese  temporary  schools  have  been  opened.  The  professors  are  appointed 
f  the  government,  under  whose  direction  and  control  these  schools  are. 
hey  are  supported  however  by  the  provinces  and  townships,  the  local 
citfaorities  of  which  have  desired  their  establishment  in  the  districts. 

We  find  also  in  many  cities  schools  of  method  for  instruction  of  the 
Adiers  of  giris ;  they  are  entirely  supported  by  the  municipal  authorities. 
heir  programme  is  different  in  different  cities,  extending  in  some  only 
iroQgh  three  or  four  months,  in  others  during  the  year,  and  one  in 
nrin  has  a  course  of  three  years. 

The  cost  of  all  the  primary  instruction,  inferior  and  superior,  including 
le  Mfaools  of  method,  was  in  the  year  1856,  of  8,557,212  fi^ncs.  The 
hole  number  of  pupils  in  the  winter  of  the  same  year  was  848,227  or 
18,540  boys  and  189,687  giris;  and  in  the  sunmier  120,520  boys,  and 
^,026  girls. 

QovEBaxussT  OF  THs  Pbu ABT  ScHOOLS. — All  the  schools  which  we 
Kfe  now  described  are  directed,  under  the  authority  of  the  minister  of 
iblic  instruction,  by  a  general  Board  of  elementary  education,  by  pro* 
incial  Boards,  inspectors  and  local  superintendents.     The  general  Board 

presided  over  by  the  general  inspector  of  the  normal  schools  and  of  the 
rimary  instruction,  and  is  composed  of  the  following  members,  taken  from 
le  university  of  Turin.    1.  ProfisaBors  of  method.    8.  Professor  of 
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phflosophj.  8.  Professor  of  beUes-lettres.  i.  FrofiMSor  of  maiheBailia 
6.  Professor  of  natural  sdencea.  6.  Phifesscr  of  rdigioDy  In  ibe  usAmdi 
coQege  of  the  same  city.  To  this  Board  bdongs  the  general  diredkn  « 
all  the  iNrinuury  and  normal  schools  of  the  kingdom,  and  onder  tiieir  as 
thority,  prorincial  hoinrds  are  institated  in  all  the  pixmnocs.  Theae  si 
composed  of  tiie  rojal  saperintendent  of  the  proviooe,  of  the  tapttk 
tendentof  educatioQ  in  the  prorinoe,  of  the  provincial  inspector  of  the  pri 
mary  instmction,  of  two  professors  of  the  college  of  the  dty;  of  a  nom 
teacher,  and  of  two  members  of  the  prorincial  oounciL  These  provincu 
boards,  the  inspectors,  and  the  local  snperintendents,  who  reside  in  all  tl 
central  town^ips,  form  the  connecting  link  between  the  sdioola  ef  tli 
towni^ips,  the  prorinceB,  and  the  central  authority. 

No  one  can  teach  in  the  primary  schools,  either  public  or  prmt 
without  a  certificate  of  competency  from  the  goTonment,  given  on  tt 
authority  of  a  special  committee  appointed  to  examine  the  students  c 
the  normtl  schools.  The  government  upon  the  nomination  of  the  gen 
ral  board  appoints  the  prorincial  inspectors,  whose  sahry  however  la  pai 
by  the  provinces.  The  municipalities  nominate  the  teachersoftii^adiOQi 
fix)m  among  those  who  received  the  certificate  of  capacity ;  bat  the  w\ 
pointment  to  be  valid  must  be  confirmed  by  the  provincial  board. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  criticism  of  the  primary  and  oom 
schools  of  Sardinia ;  the  system  introduced  in  1848  must  be  oeoadfltc 
as  a  decided  knprovonent  upon  the  former  institutioos,  and  the  oouoti 
during  the  short  period  ance  its  establishment  has  been  greatly  benefi 
ed.  Yet  experience  has  proved  the  system  defective  in  some  pointa^  an 
the  liberal  party  of  the  country  is  earnestly  engaged  in  preparii^  ne 
reforms,  which  are  required  by  the  cooditiona  of  the  people.  Amon 
these  reforms  it  is  proposed : 

1st  To  reduce  the  administration  to  a  more  simple  q^stem;  and  tl 
Parliament  has  just  now  under  connderation  a  new  bill  ta  this  effect 
2d.  To  enforce  the  obligation  of  parents  to  send  their  children  to  scfaosl- 
as  in  the  present  system  there  is  great  negligence  in  this  req>ect,aDdU 
considered  as  a  necessary  step  for  securing  the  free  institutioos  of  tl 
country,  to  provide  by  legal  force  for  the  education  of  the  people.  8d.  1 
establish  better  normal  schools,  with  a  course  of  two  years  for  the  tead 
ers  of  the  inferior  school,  and  of  three  years  for  the  teadiers  of  the  mpi 
rior  school  4th.  To  declare  teachers  functionaries  of  the  state,  and  9SU 
having  taught  for  thirty  years  to  be  provided  with  a  con^ietent  peiMM 
for  the  remamder  of  their  lives.  5th.  To  increase  the  salaries  of  tt 
teachers,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  devote  themselves  entirely  to  th«r  pn 
fossion.  '  6th.  To  oblige  the  townships  to  establish  not  only  infoiia 
but  superior  schools  both  for  boys  and  giris;  besides  Sunday  and  efeoio 
schools  for  the  adulta 

IL      SbCONDART  iNSTRUCnOK. 

The  secondary  schools  are  divided  into  the  dameal  and  Iseifn 
*Bmim9«       fiNrrcewSnvWoBofSBhool^fileA. 
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coL  In  the  Ibnner  Um  students  are  taught  the  ancient  and  modem 
languages  and  literatures,  and  the  elements  of  philosophy  and  science, 
as  a  preparation  for  the  studies  of  the  university.  In  the  latter  the 
dementaiy  course  of  instruction  is  continued,  and  the  students  prepared 
for  the  exercise  of  the  different  professions,  for  which  the  univendty 
makes  no  special  provision. 

SaooHSiABT  Classical  Schools. — ^To  this  department  of  instruction  be> 
]oB|^— Ist,  Tka  Pubhe  Latin  SehooU,  2d,  The  Boyal  ColUgea.  8d, 
The  National  CoUegea. 

Public  Latqi  Schooub — are  those  in  which,  without  being  supported 
bj  the  government,  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  Latin  course  is  given  with 
the  course  of  philosophy  and  science.  They  are  also  called  municipal 
coUegm^  and  are  eompUte  when  their  programme  embraces  besides  the 
Ibnr  classes  of  the  primary  school,  three  courses  of  Latin  grammar,  two;  of 
rhetoric,  and  two  of  phUosophy.  They  are  incomplete^  if  the  courses  of 
rl&etoric,  or  even  of  philosophy  are  omitted.  The  municipal  colleges,  either 
complete  or  incomplete,  are  supported  by  the  municipalities,  but  the 
profesfOTB  and  teachers  are  appointed  by  the  government,  which  directs 
their  instruction,  inspects  their  schools,  prescribes  their  programmes,  and 
tezt-bodcs,  and  has  the  general  control  06  them.  These  and  espedally 
the  incomplete  schools  under  the  absolute  government  were  multiplied  in 
every  township,  and  for  a  long  time  took  the  place  of  popular  schools. 
They  have  always  been  of  a  very  low  standard  and  sustained  only  to 
keep  alive  the  prejudices  of  the  peasants,  who  believed  that  a  knowledge 
of  Latin  was  the  highest  attainment  of  wisdom,  and  by  the  interest  of  the 
clergy,  who  found  in  these  schools  the  pupils  for  their  seminaries.  In 
1850,  there  were  yet  118  inferior  Latin  schools,  of  which  only  14,  gave  a 
lull  course  of  grammar.  There  were  besides,  47  incomplete  colleges,  in 
which  two  courses  of  rhetoric  were  given,  and  in  a  few  of  them  a  partial 
ooorae  of  philosophy.  Since  that  time  a  great  number  of  these  incom- 
plete schools  were  abolished,  and  primary  superior  schools  substituted 
to  them. 

BoTAL  CoLLBon. — ^lu  overy  principal  city  there  is  a  royal  college,  sup- 
ported by  the  government,  with  the  exception  of  the  Latin  inferior  classeSi 
in  which  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  are  paid  by  the  municipality.  The 
constitution  of  1848  found  six  of  these  royal  colleges  in  the  hands  of  the 
Jesuits,  viz.:  one  of  the  colleges  of  Turin,  one  of  Genoa,  the  colleges  of 
Nice,  of  Novara,  of  Yoghera,  of  Chambery.  In  that  year  the  Jesuits 
having  been  expelled  from  the  country,  the  government  organized  those 
odleges  according  to  a  new  system,  upon  which  afterward  all  the  royal 
colleges  were  organized,  and  called  them  national 

Natiomal  Collbois. — The  improvements  introduced  by  these  institn- 
tions  are  felt  in  all  branches  of  public  instruction.  They  have  pro- 
longed the  course  of  primary  schools  from  two  to  four  years,  introduced 
into  the  system  the  superior  course  and  improved  the  inferior.  They 
have  also  improved  the  programme  and  the  method  of  classical  instruc- 
tion, simpliAed  the  philosophical  and  scientific  course,  and  organized  a 
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new  STstem  of  examination.  While  in  the  former  colleges  the  instriKy 
tion  was  given  by  eight  or  nine  teacherg,  in  the  new  ones  the  programBie 
is  carried  oat  by  fifteen  or  twenty  professors,  whose  condition  was  beU 
tered  by  the  new  organization. 

The  eattrse  of  Latin  Orammar  is  of  three  years,  and  it  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  over  each  of  which  presides  a  professor.  No  one  can  enter 
into  the  first  part  of  the  course  without  having  passed  an  examinatiwi  on 
the  subjects  of  the  highest  primary  course.  The  promotion  from  a  part 
of  one  course  to  another  depends  always  on  the  result  of  the  examination. 
The  fc^lowing  is  the  programme  of  the  grammatical  course : — 

First  year. — Continuation  of  the  Italian  grammar,  the  first  elements 
of  the  Latin  grammar.    Sacred  history  and  arithmetic. 

Second  year. — Italian  grammar,  grammatical  rules  applied  to  the  ex* 
planation  of  some  selected  pieces  of  classic  writers  fixnn  the  reader.  Ele- 
ments of  Latin  grammar  continued.    Sacred  history  and  arithmetic. 

JTiird  year. — Italian  grammar ;  analysis  of  the  thoughts  of  the  classics. 
Latin  grammar.  Prosody. — Its  application  to  the  reading  of  classic  writers. 
Religion.    Arithmetic.    Roman  and  Qreek  history,  and  ancient  geography. 

Course  of  Hhetoric  with  two  professors.  First  year. — Compositioo, 
explanation  of  the  text-book  of  rhetoric,  Qreek  grammar,  religion, 
history,  mathematics.  Second  year. — ^Different  kinds  of  compositioo, 
both  in  prose  and  poetry,  explanation  of  the  text-book  of  rhetoric  in 
connection  with  the  compositions  which  are  under  examination.  Ghneek 
grammar. — Its  rules  applied  to  the  explanation  of  some  selected  pieces  from 
the  reader.  Religion,  history,  mathematics,  French  language.  Besides 
their  own  professors,  the  courses  of  grammar  and  rhetorics  have  four 
professors  in  common  for  the  instruction  of  religion,  history,  and  geog- 
raphy, mathematics,  and  modem  languages. 

Course  of  Philosophy  with  two  professors.  First  year. — ^Logic  and 
metaphysics,  algebra,  plane  and  solid  geometry,  religion,  Italian  and  Latin 
literature.  Second  year. — ^Mond  philos<^hy  with  the  exposition  of  con- 
stitutional duties  and  rights,  physical  science,  religion  and  natural  his- 
tory ;  viz.:  the  elements  of  mineralogy,  zo5logy,  botany  and  geology. 
This  course  has  in  common  with  the  preceding,  the  professor  of  re- 
ligion, and  besides  the  two  professors  of  philosophy,  has  a  professor  of 
natural  history.  The  lectures  on  Italian  and  Latin  literature  presented 
for  the  first  year  of  this  course  are  delivered  by  one  of  the  professors  of 
rhetoric.  No  student  is  admitted  to  the  course  of  philosophy  before  tlie 
ago  of  fourteen  years. 

Afi^r  having  pursued  all  the  collegiate  courses  and  passed  suocessfolly 
the  examination  of  the  second  year  of  the  course  of  philosophy,  the  stu- 
dents are  allowed  to  present  themselves  for  examination  preparatoiy  to 
their  admission  to  the  university.  This  examination  is  conducted  by  va- 
rious committees,  composed  of  professors  from  the  university  itself^  sod 
is  scientific  and  literary.  The  first  scientific  examination  consists  of  onl 
questions  on  logic,  metaphysics,  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  geometry ;  ths 
second  of  questions  on  moral  philosophy  and  physical  science.    Hit 
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liteniy  exunmatioii  is  both  written  ftnd  oral  The  written  embraces  a 
Xatin  and  Italian  compositon.  The  oral  runs  through  the  examination  of 
tte  written  compositions,  and  of  the  questions  suggested  b j  them.  It  con- 
sists bemdes,  of  interpretation  of  the  Latin  and  Italian  classics,  according 
tio  the  programme,  and  of  questions  drawn  from  ancient  and  modem  his- 
-feory.  The  questions  of  history,  logic,  metaphysics,  arithmetic,  algebra, 
geometry,  moral  phUosophy  and  physical  science,  to  which  the  candidate 
is  requested  to  answer,  are  drawn  from  the  programmes,  which  are  pre- 
acribed  by  the  government  as  guides  for  the  lectures,  to  be  delivered  by 
-the  professors  on  the  said  subjecta  The  committee  which  is  to  preside 
oyer  the  examination  of  each  student  is  also  drawn  by  lot 

An  entire  liberty  is  left  to  the  professors  in  selecting  the  methods  of 
^hdr  teaching.  Yet  the  greatest  care  is  recommended  in  order  to  regu- 
late the  secondary  instruction  according  to  the  laws  of  a  rational  method- 
ology. The  instruction  of  languages  and  especially  of  Latin  is  considered 
MB  a  most  essential  means  of  mental  training.  It  is  not  the  language  in 
itself  which  is  considered  of  so  great  importance,  but  it  is  its  eminently 
logical  construction,  which  renders  the  Latin  the  most  powerful  instru- 
xnent  of  general  education.  The  study  of  this  language  must  be  directed 
In  such  a  way  as  to  make  of  it  the  expression  of  the  genius  and  develop- 
ment of  human  thought  The  analysis  of  the  classic  writers  must  give 
the  interpretation  of  the  great  ideas  of  the  Roman  ages ;  the  explanation 
€>f  the  orators  and  poets  must  present  the  living  image  of  the  works  of 
art,  of  war,  of  politics,  of  the  entire  world,  which  has  been  under  the  do- 
%iinion  of  Rome.  This  instruction  is  given  in  three  degrees  through  the 
courses  of  grammar  and  of  rhetoric,  from  etymology  and  syntax  to  the 
vules  of  different  kinds  of  style.  The  former  parts  are  taught  in  the 
course  of  grammar,  the  latter  in  the  course  of  rhetoric,  so  that  the  great 
vule  of  method  is  observed  through  all  that  instruction,  viz.:  the  passage 
£t>m  the  known  to  the  unknown,  from  the  easy  to  the  difficult,  from  the 
simple  to  the  compound.  The  teachers  are  accustomed  to  imite  the  com- 
position of  easy  and  short  sentences  to  the  study  of  words  in  order  to  ren- 
der more  intellectual  the  etymological  exercises.  As  soon  as  the  pupils 
l>egin  to  learn  how  to  compose  those  sentences,  they  are  taught  to  trans- 
late from  the  Latin  into  Italian,  and  from  Italian  into  Latin ;  in  which  ex- 
ercises the  teachers  are  requested  to  take  particular  care  in  showing  to 
their  classes  the  analogy  of  the  two  languages.  Learning  the  etymology 
and  syntax  in  the  two  first  years  of  the  grammatical  course  especially 
by  practice  and  experience,  in  the  third  year  the  students  are  taught  the 
science  of  those  parts  of  the  grammar,  and  learn  how  to  apply  the  gram- 
matical principles  to  the  explanation  and  translation  of  the  easiest  Latin 
writers,  like  C.  Nepos,  Phsedrus,  the  letters  of  Ctesar,  Cicero,  Ac  Before 
learning  the  course  of  grammar  they  begin  to  translate  Ovid,  and  to  study 
the  first  elements  of  poetry. 

In  the  course  of  rhetoric  the  instruction  of  Latin  becomes  more  scienti- 
fic, or  rather  is  transformed  into  a  study  of  philology  and  rhetoric. 
Ckwipositions  of  different  kinds  become  tiie  task  of  every  day;  Livy, 
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Stllusi,  Tadtus,  the  orations  of  Cicero,  Virgil,  HorMO,  Me  tdkeo  te  tfM 
dailj  reading,  interpretation,  and  translation.  The  teachera  am  de- 
sired to  dwell  not  so  much  on  the  beauties  of  the  language,  and  eo  Ui 
character,  as  in  showing  the  wajs  with  which  the  writers  unite  togethflt 
the  different  parts  of  speech,  giying  to  their  writings  unity,  orda*,  and 
hannonj. 

To  give  more  unity  to  this  study,  each  professor  of  the  graminatiral 
course  carries  through  all  the  course  the  full  programmcj  so  that  the  rto- 
dents  passing  from  the  first  to  the  second  part  of  thdr  course,  do  not 
change  their  teacher,  who  follows  them  in  their  progress.  The  sami 
thing  must  be  said  of  the  professors  of  rfaetoria  While  the  sdiool  el 
Latin  proposes  to  make  Latin  scholars,  who  are  taught  to  speak  and  to 
write  that  language  with  purity  and  degance,  the  school  of  Qreek  has  a 
more  limited  object,  yiz.:  of  teaching  the  simple  knowledge  of  the  Gnsk 
writers.  The  method,  howeyer,  of  this  instruction  does  not  differ  ia  its 
substance  from  that  which  is  followed  in  teaching  the  Latin.  The  aaiM 
method  is  applied  to  the  Italian,  which  as  the  national  language  takes  one 
of  the  most  important  parts  in  the  programme  of  the  secondary  sdiools, 
in  which  the  instruction  of  the  primary  course  is  continued  and  ampli- 
fied. We  might  say  that  in  the  course  of  rhetoric,  the  national  literature  is 
studied  rather  than  the  language,  which  finds  a  complete  instruction  in  the 
primary,  superior,  and  grammar  schools.  Besides  these  languages,  in  the 
colleges  generally,  the  pupils  are  taught  French,  in  a  few  German,  and  in 
some,  the  English  language.  The  method  is  left  entirely  to  the  discriai- 
ination  of  the  teachers. 

Mathematics  form  another  branch  of  study  which  is  considered  of  the 
most  vital  importance  in  the  secondary  courses.  The  courses  of  gram- 
mar return  to  the  experimental  and  theoretical  arithmetic,  which  has 
been  a  subject  of  instruction  in  the  primary  schools.  But  it  is  rather 
than  mere  repetition  of  the  same  study,  a  complement  and  perfection  el 
elementary  arithmetic,  which  in  this  course  is  treated  not  only  in  ita  de- 
termined quantities,  both  integral  and  firactionaries,  but  also  as  an  expres- 
sion of  undetermined  quantities,  giving  in  this  way  to  the  pupils  the  first 
and  fundamental  principles  of  algebra.  This  subject  is  m<»re  «[ilai)ged 
in  the  course  of  rhetoric,  in  which  the  students  are  taught  a  more  direct 
application  of  the  arithmetical  principles  to  the  ordinary  uses  of  domes- 
tic and  commercial  economy,  and  it  becomes  one  of  the  two  main 
studies  of  the  first  part  <^  the  course  of  philosophy,  in  which  the  laKHirt- 
edge  acquired  in  the  preceding  schools  is  revived  and  amplified  oq  its 
philosophical  grounds,  and  completed  with  a  thorough  study  of  alge- 
bra and  of  plain  and  solid  geometry.  The  complete  programme  of  mathe- 
matical study  as  it  is  developed  in  the  secondary  schools  follows  this  or- 
der :— idea  of  quantity  and  of  number ;  system  of  enumeration ;  the  four 
arithmetical  operations  on  integral  numbers ;  their  reduction,  and  phik>- 
sophical  grounds;  application  of  the  rules  to  solution  of  problems;  tiie 
properties  of  divisibility  of  integral  numbers;  division  of  numbers;  ftao- 
tioiifl^  their  theory  and  principles;  nature  and  cbacicter  of  fractioBs; 
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redactioi&  of  Unettons  to  tiidr  simplest  expression ;  the  greatest  eommoii 
diTisor;  redaction  of  frtctions  to  tlie  suae  denominstor.  The  rules  of 
tiie  first  operatioDS  applied  to  firactions ;  alone  and  with  integral  num- 
hevs.  Decimal  firactions ;  sjstem  of  their  construction  and  enunciation ; 
their  addition,  sahtraction,  multiplication,  dlTision ;  reduction  of  an  ordi- 
nary fraction  to  a  decimal  one ;  periodical  simple,  and  periodical  mixed ; 
transformation  of  fractions  into  others  of  same  ralue,  eta  Complex  num* 
ben,  their  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division.  The  deci- 
mal metric  system,  which  is  the  legal  system  of  weights  and  measures  of 
the  country — its  relation  with  the  systems  used  in  other  countries.  Differ- 
ence between  arithmetio  and  algebra;  system  of  algebraical  enumeration, 
main  algebraical  operations,  rules,  and  their  philosophical  grounds.  Pow- 
ers of  numbers,  and  their  formation ;  extraction  of  square  and  cubic 
roots,  both  of  integral  and  fractionary  numbers— equations  and  their 
different  degrees.  Solution  of  equations  of  the  first  and  the  second  do* 
gree,  with  one  or  more  unknown  quantities.  Problems  in  relation  with 
the  theory  of  equations.  Ratio  and  proportions.  Properties  of  arith- 
metical and  of  geometrical  proportiona  Direct  and  inverted  ratios. 
Rule  of  three  and  problems.  Double  rule  of  three.  Rule  of  interest  and 
its  application  to  business,  especially  to  loss  and  gain,  to  reduction  of 
currencies,  to  fellowship,  etc  (Geometry  is  taught  in  the  first  year  of  the 
course  of  philosophy ;  but  before  that  time  the  pupils  received  the  fun- 
damental ideas  of  that  science,  especially  in  the  superior  primary  course. 
In  the  course  of  philosophy  this  teaching  receives  a  complete  develop- 
ment, in  the  following  order.  After  having  given  the  first  and  fundament- 
al ideas,  the  professor  of  geometry  considers  in  his  lectures  straight  lines 
on  one  and  the  same  plane,  then  he  explains  the  theories,  the  theorems, 
and  the  problems  on  angles,  perpendicular  and  oblique  lines  on  triangles, 
on  parallels,  on  polygons,  on  proportional  lines,  on  similar  polygons,  and 
on  the  area  of  polygons ;  then  proceeds  to  circles  and  straight  lines  on 
one  and  the  same  plane ;  and  undertakes  to  develop  the  theorems  and  to 
solve  the  problems  on  the  circumferences  of  the  centers  and  the  straight 
lines,  which  have  some  points  in  conmion ;  on  the  measure  of  angles,  oa 
the  relations  of  straight  lines  which  meet  in  and  out  of  the  circle;  on 
reg^ular  polygons  inscribed  and  circumscribed,  and  on  the  area  of  circle  '^ 
after  which  he  applies  the  theories  to  the  solution  both  by  analysis  and 
^nthesis  to  the  most  important  geometrical  problems.  Then  comes  the 
study  of  planes,  and  of  spaces  ended  by  planes;  of  planes  meeting 
straight  lines ;  of  dyhedron  angles,  of  polyhedron  angles,  of  polyhedrons 
in  general,  and  especially  of  pjrramid  and  prism,  on  volume  of  polyhe- 
dron on  similar  polyhedrons.  Then  cylinder,  cone,  sphere,  their  parts, 
properties,  measure,  volume  of  sphere,  etc.,  and  the  application  of  the 
theories  to  practical  problems. 

History  not  less  than  mathematics  takes  an  important  place  in  the 
programme.  The  fundamental  ideas  of  geography  precede  the  teach- 
ing of  this  branch,  and  in  the  course  of  grammar  the  professor  is  desired 
to  give  to  his  pupils  a  dear  knowledge  of  the  earth  and  of  its  natonl 
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ditirfoiis,  mtfiig^  tlidr  toxilif ng  maps  and  dimwingSL  In  flie  atme  time 
with  geography  is  given  the  instradioii  of  histoiy  by  ethnographical  pro- 
cess ;  the  basis  of  the  historical  stady  is  Uud,  however,  in  the  histoty  of 
Rome  and  Greece,  to  which  the  histories  of  all  other  ancient  peoples  are 
in  some  way  connected.  The  history  of  Rome  especially  becomes  one 
of  the  most  important  objects  of  all  the  instruction,  as  it  is  the  fbondft- 
tion  not  only  of  modem  civilization,  but  of  all  the  history  of  Italy,  to 
which  the  attention  of  the  pupils  is  directed,  as  to  the  history  of  their 
own  nation.  This  is  divided  into  different  periods,  firom  the  primitive 
immigrations  to  modem  times.  After  having  examined  the  different  im- 
migrations the  professor  considers  the  foundation  of  Rome,  and  follows 
its  early  development  in  religion,  politics,  and  general  civilization.  Then 
he  examines  the  causes  of  the  Roman  greatness  in  the  republic,  describ- 
ing its  constitution  with  the  modifications  which  were  gradually  intro- 
duced in  it,  the  conquests  made  through  a  century  of  war,  the  corrup- 
tion, and  the  civil  perturbations  of  the  internal  fiictions,  pointing  out  the 
Gracchi,  the  war  of  Jugurtha,  Marius  and  Sylla,  Pompeius,  Crassus, 
Caesar,  Cicero,  Catilina,  the  first  triumvirate,  Cassar's  dictatorship, 
which  brought  the  agony  and  death  of  the  republia  The  attention  of 
the  pupils  is  next  directed  to  the  rise  of  the  Roman  empire,  to  its  progress^ 
through  the  age  of  Augustus,  to  its  decline  under  Tiberius,  its  various 
vicissitudes  under  the  sway  of  the  three  last  scions  of  Csesar^s  fiunily, 
and  of  the  three  Flavii,  their  successors.  Then  the  best  century  of  the 
empire  is  considered  in  the  times  of  Trajan  and  his  successors,  until  the 
commencement  of  its  decline  through  many  emperors  finom  Commodns 
to  the  successors  of  Diocletian,  to  be  restored  again  by  Constantine,  for 
some  time,  till  it  is  destroyed.  In  perusing  this  period  of  the  Roman 
history,  the  professor  is  requested  to  mark  the  different  characters  of  the 
two  civilizations,  which  he  meets  in  that  period,  the  one  old  and  pa- 
gan, the  other  new  and  christian.  The  invasion  of  the  barbarians,  the 
restoration  of  the  kingdom  under  the  Longobards,  the  popes,  and  their 
quarrel  with  the  dukes  and  kings,  the  fidl  of  the  Longobards,  the  forma- 
tion of  a  code  of  laws,  which  ruled  for  a  long  time  all  the  civil  nations^ 
Charlemagne,  and  the  kings  sent  by  the  emperor  to  rule  Italy.  Thdr 
successors  form  the  subject  of  another  period,  and  thus  the  period  of  the 
Italian  municipalities  \b  opened,  in  which  so  many  great  historical  fiicts 
recur  to  the  teachers.  Here  we  find  the  age  of  Gregory  YII.,  the  first 
municipal  constitutions,  the  crusades,  the  quarrels  between  cities,  em- 
perors, and  popes,  the  insolence  of  the  feudal  masters,  the  schism  of  the 
west,  the  parties  which  divided  the  entire  nation.  Here  the  programme 
takes  great  amplification  on  account  of  the  history  of  Piedmont  which  as 
an  individual  state  properly  begins  finom  this  period.  (1100 — 1484.) 
The  professor  of  history  is  naturally  called  to  dwell  with  preference  oo 
this  part  of  the  history  of  Italy,  and  to  endeavor  to  give  to  his  pupils  a 
clear  and  thorough  idea  of  its  gradual  development  He  is  requested 
also  to  describe  the  ages  and  the  fiicts  of  the  Visconti,  Medici,  of  the  other 
most  influential  fiunilies,  the  different  schisms  which  occurred  in  thi% 
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period,  and  flnallj  the  dyiliiatioii  of  this  age,  which  in  many  respects 
sorpassed  not  aolf  the  preceding  but  also  the  following  periods.  Next 
comes  the  history  of  the  Spanish  dominion  oyer  Italy,  Uie  ages  of  Eman- 
ael  Philibert,  Charles  Emanuel  I.,  Victor  Amadeus  II.,  the  wars  of  th« 
French  reydution,  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  the  peace  of  AmienSi 
N^K>leon  consul  and  president  of  the  Italian  republic,  and  then  emperor 
and  king  of  Italy.  The  programme  is  closed  with  a  yiew  of  the  treaty 
of  1816,  of  the  partial  reyolutions  which  haye  taken  place  in  Italy  since 
that  time,  and  especially  the  great  struggle  for  the  national  independenee 
in  1848-49. 

Logic,  metaphysics,  and  geometry  constitute  the  main  studies  of  th« 
first  part  of  the  course  of  philosophy.  Haying  giyen  before  the  pro- 
gramme of  geometry  we  will  add  here  the  order  of  the  subjects  of  logje 
and  metaphysics,  on  which  the  professor  is  required  to  deliyer  his  daily 
lectures.  As  an  introduction  to  that  study,  some  lectures  are  deliyerad 
on  the  general  idea  of  philosophy,  on  its  distinction,  diyision,  method| 
and  history.  Then  the  teaching  goes  through  the  fundamental  prind- 
ples  of  anthropology,  as  far  as  is  necessary  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the 
pupils  for  the  higher  questions  of  logic  and  metaphysics.  Thus  a  gene- 
ral description  of  the  human  faculties  is  giyen,  grouping  all  them  in  three 
great  diyisions,  of  animal,  intellectual,  and  moral  The  senses,  senanal 
imagination,  animal  instinct,  intellectual  perception,  attention,  analysia 
and  synthesis,  abstraction,  judgment,  reasoning,  memory,  inteUectnal 
imagination,  will,  freedom,  spiritual  sentiment  and  instinct,  present  to 
many  dififerent  subjects  of  instruction,  and  afford  the  occasion  of  refiiting 
the  doctrine  of  the  sensualist  school,  after  which  the  programme  enters 
in  logic  properly  so  called.  This  is  considered  as  the  science  of  the  art 
of  reasoning.  And  as  the  object  of  reasoning  is  certitude,  yiz.:  the  oer- 
tain  knowledge  of  truth,  so  logic  is  diyided  in  two  parts ;  the  first  of 
which  proposes  to  teach  the  essence  of  truth,  to  establish  its  existence, 
and  to  show  that  reasoning  is  the  certain  means  to  attain  it ;  the  second 
part  teaches  the  method  of  reasoning  to  this  end.  Thus  after  haying  ex- 
plained the  nature  of  truth,  the  professor  establishes  its  existence,  refbtea 
all  scepticisms,  inquiries  into  the  supreme  criterion  of  truth  and  certitadSi 
distinguishes  different  species  of  certitude  and  settles  their  relatiye  prin- 
ciples, draws  the  different  theories  of  probability,  and  shows  the  nature 
of  ignorance,  doubt,  and  error,  pointing  out  their  causes  and  remedies. 
Entering  afterward  into  the  art  of  reasoning,  yiz.:  into  methodology,  he  dis- 
tinguishes the  different  species  of  method,  inquisitiye,  deductiye,  and  in- 
ductiye,  establishes  their  different  nature  and  laws,  and  takes  this  occa- 
sion for  deyeloping  the  theory  of  argumentation,  its  different  forms,  and 
fiiults ;  he  condudes  the  first  part  of  logic  with  the  theory  and  rules  of 
criticism  and  exegesis.  In  the  second  part  are  considered  the  prindples 
of  the  didactic  method,  of  which  the  laws  are  settled,  and  fixes  the  rules 
of  diyision,  definition,  and  demonstration ;  finally  the  pupils  are  directed 
to  the  method  of  polemics,  by  learning  the  rules  which  ought  to  preside 
OTir  eyery  kind  of  disputation,  academic  or  Socratic 
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Metaphysics  are  divided  into  three  parts ;  psychology,  cosmology^  and 
theology.  In  the  first  is  considered  the  nature  of  the  human  soul,  and 
its  simplicity  and  spirituality  is  demonstrated  hy  its  three  fundamental 
fiMSulties.  The  origin  of  the  human  soul,  its  connection  with  the  hody, 
and  its  immortality  form  the  other  subjects  of  psychology.  Cosmology 
considers  the  world  in  its  ultimate  reasons,  and  treats  of  the  nature  of 
contingent  beings  and  of  their  cause,  of  the  general  order  of  the  world, 
and  establishes  the  general  cosmic  laws,  to  which  all  created  beings  are 
submitted.  Theology  is  preceded  by  an  introduction,  in  which  are  laid 
down  the  principles  of  ontology,  viz.:  the  science  which  considers  the 
being  in  its  unity  of  essence  and  in  its  trinity  of  forms.  This  leads  the 
mind  to  theology,  in  which  the  existence  of  God  is  demonstrated,  his  at^ 
tributes  described,  and  especially  the  relation  of  the  creating  act,  both 
with  the  act  of  the  diyine  essence  and  of  the  creatures  themselves,  is 
considered. 

In  the  second  year  of  the  course  of  philosophy  the  students  are  taught 
moral  philosophy  and  physical  science. 

The  professor  of  moral  philosophy  divides  his  teaching  in  two  main 
parts ;  in  the  first  of  which  he  considers  ethics  in  their  general  princi- 
ples, in  the  second  in  their  application.    The  general  ethics  are  divided 
in  three  parts,  viz.:  pure  nomology^  i.  e.,  the  science  of  the  supreme  moral 
principle ;  moral  psychology ,  viz.:  the  science  of  man  considered  as  a  subject 
of  moral  obligation ;  and  moral  logic^  viz.:  the  science  which  teaches  the 
art  of  applying  moral  law  to  man.     Here  we  have  the  discussion  on  the 
essence  of  morality,  of  good  and  evil  generally  and  especially,  of  moral 
law,  of  the  supreme  moral  principle,  and  its  consequences,  of  natural 
law,  considered  as  innate,  of  its  character  and  properties,   of  its  pro- 
mulgation, obligation  and  sanction.    After  having  given  a  comparative 
history  of  the  principal  moral  systems  which  occur  in  the  history  of  phi- 
losophy, the  professor  enters  upon  the  exposition  of  the  moral  faculties, 
and  establishes  the  nature  of  human  as  distinguished  from  moral  acts  and 
of  moral  as  distinguished  fi*om  free  acts,  and  gives  the  theory  of  moral 
responsibility.     In  moral  logic  he  considers  especially  the  nature  and 
origin  of  moral  conscience,  its  species  and  rules.    Then  coming  to  the 
application  he  considers  the  principal  moral  formulas,  which  are  derived 
from  the  supreme  moral  Imperatite^  and  dwells  upon  those,  the  objects 
of  which  are  Ood  and  man.     Here  he  discourses  on  reUgion,  and  reli- 
gious duties  and  especially  on  the  Christian  religion,  considered  in  itself 
above  all  sectarian  doctrines.    Then  comes  the  discussion  on  duties  to- 
ward ourselves  and  our  neighbors,  on  the  duties  of  our  own  moral,  intel- 
lectual, and  eudsemonologic  perfection,  on  the  criterion  of  our  duties  to- 
ward our  neighbors,  on  duties  of  justice,  and  benevolence,  where  the 
complete  theory  is  given  of  right,  its  different  species,  its  derivation, 
transmission  and  modification.    Then  the  discussion  on  duties  arising 
from  society,— on  society  itself,  and  on  its  different  speciea,  natural,  do- 
mestic and  civil.    In  speaking  of  civil  society,  the  professor  is  required 
to  give  a  complete  exposition  of  the  political  constitution  of  the  country, 
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ladof  datiea,  and  rights  ariaiiig  from  it  Finally  the  moral  formolaa  are 
coofiidered  in  the  man,  who  ezecates  them,  in  his  moral  habits ;  and  here 
a  complete  theory  is  giren  of  moral  virtue  and  vice,  and  of  their  species. 

The  programme  of  physical  science  is  the  following:  Jint  parL — Ob- 
ject of  the  physical  science,  bodies,  matter,  atoms,  simi^  and  compound 
bodies,  constitution  of  bodies,  general  properties  of  bodies,  natural  forces 
or  agents. — Statim;  equilibrium  of  a  material  pcnnt  Parallel  forces. 
Simple  noachines.  J)ynamie$,  Simple  moyement  Compound  and  uni- 
fonn  moyement    Reflezed  moyement    Elastic  and  not  elastic  bodies. 

HydroBtfOties ;  Homogeneous  liquids,  pressure  of  liquids,  floating  or 
immersed  bodies,  specific  gravity,  heterogeneous  liquids.  Hydrodjfnam- 
im;  Torricelli*s  theorem,  and  its  different  applications.  PMuimatioB; 
gravity  of  the  air,  barometer,  elasticity  of  the  air,  liariotti's  law,  eUs- 
ticity  of  a  mixture  of  gases.  Aeomtia;  velocity,  intensity,  echo,  prop- 
erties of  sounds,  vibrating  oords,  scale,  harmonious  sounds,  the  sense  of 
hearing,  and  of  voice.  Astrownny  ;  fimdamental  ideas  of  uranography, 
and  geogn4>hy.  Sphere,  celestial  globes,  terrestrial  globes,  and  geo- 
gn^hical  map&  Apparent  movement  of  the  sun,  moon,  planets.  Proo& 
of  the  truth  of  the  system  of  Copernicus,  Kepler's  laws,  precession  of  the 
equinoxes,  the  tides,  general  idea  of  the  solar  system,  comets,  peculiari* 
ties  of  the  sun  and  planets ;  sidereal  astronomy,  fixed  stars,  distances, 
paralax,  double  stars,  movement  of  the  stars,  nebulous  stars,  milky  way, 
measures  of  time.  Seamd  part — MoUoular  attraetian  ;  crystalUzation, 
theory  of  Hauy— relation  between  the  crystalline  form  and  the  atomic 
constitution  of  bodies,  isomorphism,  and  bimorphism,  chemical  laws, 
allotropy,  capilllary  attraction,  endosmosis,  molecular  constitution  of 
bodies,  mechanical  qualities  of  bodies.  Calorie ;  variation  of  volume 
and  temperature,  thermometer,  common  thermometer,  differential  ther- 
mometer, thermoscopium  of  Rumford,  pyrometers,  changes,  latent  and 
sensible  caloric,  caloric  of  fiision,  caloric  of  elasticity,  specific  caloric, — 
method  of  mixtures,  Lavoisier's  method,  method  of  cooling.  Specific 
caloric  of  gases,  specific  caloric  with  a  constant  pressure  and  a  constant 
volume,  radiant  caloric,  its  intenuty,  reflexion  of  caloric,  reflecting  power, 
diffusion  of  caloric,  power  of  emission  and  absorption,  transmitted  caloric, 
termocrosis,  conducted  caloric,  its  coefficient,  safety  lamp.  Steams  and 
fa$e»,  elasticity  of  steams,  mixture  of  steams  and  gases,  density,  influence 
of  pressure  on  evaporation,  ebullition,  Papin's  digester,  eolipile,  steam- 
engines,  hygrometry,  Saussure's  hygrometer,  other  hygrometers,  sources 
of  caloric,  caloric  by  mechanic  action,  molecular  actions,  chemical  operations, 
animal  heat,  artificial  cold,  mixtures  producing  cold.  Static  deetricity  ; 
sources  of  electricity,  conductors  and  non-conductors,  electrical  machines, 
attractions  and  repulsions,  hjrpothesis  of  two  fluids,  electrometers,  electrical 
li^t,  electrical  induction,  diffusion  of  electricity  on  the  superficies  of 
bodies,  pdnts,  accumulated  electricity,  Leyden  jar,  magic  table,  condensed 
deetrophorus,  electrical  battery,  lightning,  lightning-rods,  hypothesis  of 
FrankHn.  Qaljeamitm  ;  Experiments  of  Galvani  and  Yolta,  experiment  of 
didcSy  Voltaic  pile — ^Its  theory  according  to  Yolta,  chemical  theory  of  the 
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piles,  electrometers,  effects  of  the  electrical  current,  chemical,  physic, 
and  physiologic  effects,  electricity  developed  from  heat,  electricity  in  the 
crystal  thermo-electrical  currents,  thermo-electrical  piles,  electricity  of 
steam-engines,  animal  electricity.  MagnetUm;  General  phenomena,  an- 
cient hypotheses  on  magnetism,  artificial  magnetic,  polarity,  declination, 
incUnation,  and  variations  of  the  magnetic  needle,  compass,  magnetic 
intensity.  Electro-magnetUm ;  Ampere's  theory,  electro-dynamic  and 
electro-magnetic  forces,  analogies  between  electro-dynamic  cylinders, 
magnet,  and  earth,  electro-dynamical  state  of  the  earth,  electro-mag- 
netic and  magno-electric  induction,  electro-magnetic  and  magno-elec- 
tric  currents,  their  chemical  force,  secondary  currents  of  induction, 
Yolta-electric  induction,  double  induction,  current  inducted  firom  the 
Leyden  jar,  hypothesis  on  the  terrestrial  magnetism.  Optics;  catoptrics, 
theories  of  light,  its  propagation,  its  intensity,  law  of  reflexion,  images 
of  plain  mirrors,  spherical  mirrors,  anamorphosis ;  dioptrics,  refraction, 
Descartes*  law,  prism,  lens,  amplifying  force,  optical  instruments,  sight, 
decomposition  of  light,  property  of  the  spectrum,  achromatism,  colors,  de- 
fraction,  colored  images,  reflexion  and  refraction  in  the  theory  of  undu- 
lations, constitutions  of  a  ray,  colors  of  polarized  light,  circular  polarity, 
polarity  of  calorific  and  chemical  rays.  Meteorology  ;  constitution  of  the 
atmosphere,  terrestrial  temperature,  middle  temperature,  temperature  of 
the  ground  in  different  depths,  temperature  of  fountains,  temperature  of 
lakes  and  seas,  atmospheric  temperatures,  perpetual  snows.  Winda; 
periodical  winds,  irregular  winds,  hurricanes,  waterspouts,  watery  mete- 
ors, dew,  white-frost,  clouds  and  fog,  rain,  snow,  wonderful  rains,  hail, 
electric  and  fire  meteors,  atmospheric  electricity,  phosphoric  fires,  meteoric 
stones,  and  falling  stars,  aurora  borealis ;  light  meteors,  rainbow,  parhe- 
lions,  fata  morgana,  barometric  vaiiations,  periodic  and  irregular. 

The  teaching  on  physical  science  is  given  by  lectures,  recitations,  writ- 
ten composition  ;  and  it  is  explained  by  a  series  of  experiments,  which 
the  pupils  attend  according  to  the  order  of  the  lectures.  For  these  ex- 
periments the  municipalities  are  requested  to  furnish  the  colleges  of  their 
own  cities  with  apparatus  and  instruments,  of  which  every  college  pos- 
sesses a  collection  more  or  less  complete.*  The  other  parts  of  the  course 
of  philosophy  are  also  taught  by  lectures,  and  by  recitations,  in  which 
generaUy  the  Socratic  method  is  followed.  The  teaching  of  the  courses  of 
grammar  and  of  rhetoric  proceeds  by  lectures,  reading  and  explanation 
of  classics,  by  translations  and  compositions,  and  by  learning  the  theo- 
retic rules  of  grammar  and  of  rhetoric,  which  are  previously  explained 
by  the  professors  from  the  text-books,  and  which  are  gradually  applied 
to  practical  examples. 

The  discipline  of  the  schools  is  kept  by  a  stringent  enforcement  of  all 
the  regulations,  which  are  sanctioned  by  the  permanent  committee  for 
the  direction  of  the  secondary  instruction.  Yet  every  kind  of  corporal 
punishment  is  stricUy  prohibited  not  only  in  the  secondary,  but  also  in 


*  Besides  these  coIlecUons  of  scientific  apparatus,  almost  every  city  poaMflMs  a  polilic 
library  for  the  use  of  its  coUe^e  and  population. 
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m  primary  ooones ;  and  the  only  means  allowed  for  the  correction  of* 
•  refinactory  pupils  are  the  admonition  given  by  the  professor,  by 
»  director,  or  by  the  superintendent  of  the  schools,  according  to  the  na- 
r»  of  the  oflRsnse.  Sometimes  the  admonition  is  given  before  the 
P^gial  council,  and  when  this  (ails  to  bring  the  pupil  to  his  duty,  he  is 
nnpUy  expelled  from  the  college.  In  this  case  he  can  not  be  admitted 
ta  any  other  college  of  the  State,  before  he  obtains  such  an  admission 
loa  the  government 
Wm  secondary  instruction  in  the  colleges  of  the  State  is  almost  free ; 

tlie  pupils  are  only  obliged  to  pay  a  small  annual  fee  of  fifteen 
uicSw  The  teaching  is  given  every  day  of  the  week,  except  Thurs- 
^  and  Sundays ;  the  scholastic  year  begins  on  the  16th  of  October,  and 
ids  for  the  course  of  philosophy  in  the  last  part  of  June,  and  for  the 
lier  courses  with  the  close  of  July. 

In  1856,  there  were  89  royal  and  naUonal  colleges  supported  by  the 
»T«mment  In  the  same  year  there  were  47  municipal  colleges  more 
'  less  complete;  the  pupils  reached  a  total  number  of  15,000,  and  the 
imber  of  teachers  and  professors  was  about  1000.  There  were  besides 
lew  seminaries,  belonging  to  bishops,  in  which  the  pupils  were  prepared 
r  the  ecclesiastical  education  to  be  given  in  the  high  seminaries,  after 
ley  have  completed  the  secondary  course.  The  instruction  given  .in  these 
minarics  is  not  recognized  by  the  government,  and  does  not  give  any 
l^t  to  the  pupils  to  be  admitted  to  the  university,  unless  the  bishops 
»tain  the  permission  ot  opening  such  seminaries,  and  unless  the  teach- 
B  And  professors  appointed  by  them  have  received  their  diploma  from 
e  university.    In  every  case  the  government  reserves  to  itself  the  right 

iiiq>ection  in  these  institutions.     There  are  also  a  few  private  schools, 

which  are  granted  the  privileges  of  the  public  institutions ;  viz.:  of 
esenting  their  pupils  for  admission  to  the  university.  But  to  enjoy 
18  privilege,  the  professors  must  have  received  their  diploma  from  the 
lirersity,  must  follow  the  programmes  of  the  public  schools,  use  the 
me  text-books  approved  for  the  colleges,  and  pay  the  ordinary  fees  to 
m  treasurer.  Besides,  a  special  decree  of  the  minister  of  public  instruc- 
m  is  required  by  which  the  establishment  of  such  schools  is  granted, 
■rents,  however,  have  a  right  to  have  their  children  educated  in  their 
im  fiunilies ;  but  for  the  validity  of  the  course  of  philosophy  they  must 
;Te  them  this  instruction  through  professors  approved  by  the  university. 
or  any  other  course  the  certificate  of  a  parent,  by  which  it  is  testified 
lat  his  child  pursued  the  re^ar  course  of  granmiar  and  rhetoric  in  his 
im  &mily,  is  sufficient  to  have  him  admitted  to  the  examination  for  ad- 
dssion  to  the  courses  of  the  university. 

Government  of  the  Secondary  Classical  Schools. — ^The  direction  of 

lisae  schools  and  colleges  belongs  to  a  permanent  committee  of  five  mem- 

«n  of  the  council  of  the  university.     The  number  of  these  committees  is 

qosl  to  the  niunber  of  the  universities,  and  their  jurisdiction  is  confined 

0  the  district  embraced  by  the  university,  to  which  they  belong.     Under 

he  dependence  of  these  committees  there  are  four  inspectors,  whose  duty 
Ka  9.— [Vol.  m.  No.  2.]— 34. 
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it  is  to  Tisit  erery  jear  all  the  public  and  prirate  secondaTy  8chool&  B» 
sides  there  is  in  erery  college  a  council,  which  is  presided  oyer  by  Am 
royal  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  the  province,  and  composed  of  tiu 
director  of  the  institution,  of  the  professor  of  religion,  of  one  of  the  pro* 
fessors  of  philosophy,  of  one  of  rhetoric,  of  one  of  grammar,  and  of 
another  of  mathematics,  or  of  any  other  scientific  course.  This  coancH 
has  the  immediate  direction  of  the  college,  and  it  is  its  duty  to  enforce 
the  regulations  published  by  the  permanent  committee,  to  which  tiiejr 
send  an  annual  report  of  the  conditions  of  the  schools.  Should  there  b« 
an  establishment  for  boarding  and  lodging  the  pupfls  annexed  to  the  col- 
leges, as  hi  some  cases,  a  president  is  appointed  to  direct  it  in  connection 
with  a  council  of  administration.  In  this  case  a  censor  of  discipline  and 
a  fow  assistants  are  added  to  the  other  oflScers. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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■T  W.  R.  WBLU, 

8aperint«Ddeiit  of  Public  Bohooli, 


Thb  most  important  event  in  the  history  of  the  public  schools  for 
the  year  1856,  is  the  organisation  of  a  High  School  for  both  sexes ; 
embracing  three  distinct  departments — Classical,  English  High,  and 
Normal    This  school  was  opened  on  the  8th  of  October. 

No  other  city  in  the  Union  has  so  early  in  its  history  manifested 
snch  liberality  in  the  endowment  of  a  High  School  for  both  sexes. 
In  Boston,  a  public  Latin  School  was  instituted  as  early  as  1635,  and 
an  English  School  in  1821 ;  but  these  schools  provided  for  the  in- 
struction of  hojB  only.  The  arrangements  for  a  GirPs  High  School 
^ere  not  perfected  till  1855.  The  Central  High  School  of  Philadel- 
phia was  organized  in  1888,  and  during  the  first  ten  years  of  its  ex- 
istence was  without  a  rival  in  the  completeness  of  its  appointments 
and  the  extent  of  its  course  of  instruction.  Its  only  compeer  at  the 
present  time  is  the  Free  Academy  of  New  York,  which  was  organized 
in  1849.  Both  of  these  schools,  though  open  and  free  to  all  classes, 
embrace  a  course  of  instruction  that  is  equal  to  an  ordinary  college 
coarse,  and  both  have  the  power  to  confer  the  usual  college  degrees ; 
but  they  are  hr  hojs  only,  and  neither  New  York  nor  Philadelphia 
has  yet  made  any  special  provision  for  the  higher  education  of  girls. 
The  number  and  character  of  the  girls  already  admitted  to  the  Chi- 
cago Kgh  School,  afford  abundant  evidence  of  the  wisdom  of  our 
Common  Council  in  making  the  same  provision  for  them  as  for  the 
other  sex. 

Though  our  public  schools  have  heretofore  been  under  one  general 
direction,  they  have  yet  been  so  many  separate  institutions,  in  a  great 
d^ee  independent  of  each  other.  We  have  now  one  central  High 
School,  to  which  all  the  others  bear  the  most  direct  and  intimate  rela- 
tion ;  so  that  the  establishment  of  this  school  not  only  gives  com- 
pleteness to  our  system  of  public  instruction,  but  serves  also  to  bind 
the  other  schools  more  closely  together. 

Admimon  to  the  High  School, — On  the  morning  of  the  examina- 

*Th«  IbDowtaf  trCleto  eontthntwa  portion  of  the  nithor't  Third  AmmAl  B«port,  w 
ftipviBtfliMlfiitof  PabUe  Schooto  of  thceUy  of  Chkago,  for  th«  jmr  1866. 
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tion,  each  candidate  is  presented  with  a  card  having  some  particular 
number  written  on  it,  by  which  the  candidate  is  known  daring  the 
daj.  On  the  back  of  the  card  are  printed  seyeral  directions  and 
explanations : 

1.  ThroughoQt  the  examination  yoa  will  be  known  only  by  the  number  on  the  oppo- 
aite  tide  of  thia  card. 

2.  Do  not  write  your  name  upon  any  of  your  ezerciaea. 

3.  Write  your  namber  Tcry  plainly  at  the  upper  left  hand  coroerof  each  ezerciae, 
your  age  in  years  and  months  at  the  upper  right  hand  comer,  and  the  date  in  the  mid- 
dle, so  that  they  will  all  be  on  the  same  line. 

4.  Number  each  answer  to  correspond  vrith  the  number  of  the  question, 
ft.  Avoid  all  communication  with  other  candidates. 

6.  Be  careful  not  to  lose  this  card ;  candidates  admitted  will  bring  their  cards  with 
them  at  the  opening  of  the  school 

Slips  of  paper  are  next  distributed  among  the  candidates,  on  which 
ihej  write  their  names  and  numbers  on  their  cards.    These  papers 
are  collected  and  carefully  laid  aside,  till  after  the  examination  has  been 
completed  and  the  Board  has  decided  on  the  admissions.     They  are 
then  used  to  identify  the  successful  applicants.    After  attending  to 
these  preliminaries,  the  candidates  are  distributed  in  different  rooms, 
and  arranged  at  separate  desks  so  as  to  prevent,  as  fistr  as  possible,  any 
opportunity  for  communication  with  one  another.    Each  candidate  is 
furnished  with  a  slate  and  pencil,  and  also  with  pen,  ink  and  paper. 
The  first  set  of  questions,  printed  on  slips  of  paper,  is  now  distributed 
at  the  same  moment  in  all  the  rooms,  and  the  candidates  are  allowed 
a  definite  time  to  write  out  their  answers ;  usually  from  an  hour  to 
an  hour  and  a  half^  according  to  the  number  and  difficulty  of  the 
questions.    Every  effort  is  made  to  put  the  candidates  as  much  at 
ease  as  possible,  and  secure  them  from  all  unnecessary  embarrassment 
If  they  do  not  understand  any  of  the  requirements,  or  lack  little  con- 
venience for  writing  out  their  work,  they  are  requested  to  make  known 
their  difficulties  with  the  utmost  freedom.    Each  candidate  writes  the 
number  of  his  card  at  the  upper  left-hand  comer  of  his  exercise,  be- 
fore passing  it  in.     When  the  time  appointed  for  the  first  exerdse 
expires,  the  answers  written  by  the  candidates  are  collected  together, 
and  the  next  set  of  questions  is  distributed  as  before,  and  so  on, 
through  the  day.    Besides  the  teachers  of  the  school,  on  whom  the 
examination  chiefly  devolves,  several  members  of  the  Board  of  In- 
spectors and  the  superintendent  are  in  constant  attendance,  aiding 
and  directing  in  the  different  exercises.    A  large  part  of  the  labor  still 
remains  to  be  performed,  after  the  candidates  are  dismissed.     Several 
days  are  now  spent  by  the  teachers  in  examining  the  papers  that  have 
been  written.    Every  answer  is  read  with  care,  and  its  value,  estimated 
on  a  scale  of  100,  is  marked  in  the  margin.    The  tnm  of  theM 
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attjmatan  standing  against  the  seTeral  answers  on  any  one  paper,  di- 
vided by  the  number  of  answers  on  the  paper,  gives  the  a»erag€  for  that 
Sxercise.  The  averages  of  each  candidate  in  all  the  different  branches 
are  set  against  the  card  number  by  which  he  is  known  during  the  ex- 
amination ;  and  the  sum  of  these  averages,  divided  by  the  number 
of  branches,  gives  the  general  average  of  each.  To  render  the  result 
of  the  examination  still  more  reliable,  the  principal  of  the  school  and 
the  superintendent  select  the  papers  of  all  the  candidates  whose  gen- 
eral averages  are  ¥nthin  five  or  ten  per  cent  of  the  lowest  rank  ad- 
mitted, whether  above  or  below,  and  revise  all  the  estimates  with  spe- 
dal  care.  This  course  ensures  uniformity  in  the  standard  of  judging, 
and  also  the  correction  of  any  slight  errors  that  may  have  occurred  in 
estimating  the  answers  of  any  candidate  who  could  possibly  be  affected 
by  such  an  error.  The  names  of  candidates  are  never  seen  by  any 
one,  from  the  time  they  are  received  on  the  morning  of  the  examina- 
tion, till  after  this  revision  of  estimates  aud  the  fiual  decision  of  the 
Board.  As  the  question  of  a  candidate's  admission  or  rejection  de- 
pends entirely  upon  the  general  average  of  his  examination,  it  is 
hardly  possible  that  injustice  should  be  done  to  any  of  the  applicants. 
There  are  doubtless  cases  in  which  candidates  are  not  able  to  do  jus- 
tice to  themselves  ;  and  these  instances  would  be  far  more  numerous 
if  the  examination  was  conducted  orally.  A  large  number  and  vari- 
ety of  experiments  have  been  tried  by  different  Boards  of  Examin- 
ers, and  they  have  almost  invariably  resulted  in  the  decision  that  writ- 
ten examinations  afford  the  most  reliable  test  of  qualifications,  and 
are  on  the  whole  the  most  just  and  satisfactory  to  all  parties.  This 
mode  of  examining  candidates  is  now  adopted  in  nearly  all  the 
principal  cities  of  the  Union. 

If  any  instance  occurs  in  which  an  applicant  is  supposed  to  be  re- 
jected for  insufficient  reasons,  the  answers  on  which  this  rejection  is 
hssed  are  always  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  superintendent,  in  the  ap- 
plicant's own  hand,  and  can  be  examined  at  any  time  by  the  candi- 
date or  his  friends.  There  have  been  several  cases  in  which  the  pa- 
rents of  applicants  have  called  at  the  office  for  this  purpose,  and  I  am 
not  aware  that  a  single  instance  has  occurred  in  which  the  party  in- 
terested has  not  been  perfectly  satisfied,  after  making  the  examination, 
that  the  decision  of  the  Board  was  just 

The  examinations  thus  far  has  been  confined  to  reading,  writing, 
ipelling,  grammar,  geography,  arithmetic,  and  history  of  the  United 
States.  In  conducting  the  examination  in  reading,  each  candidate  is 
requested  to  read  two  passages,  one  in  poetry  and  one  in  prose.  The 
estimates  in  penmanship  are  based  upon  the  written  answers  which 
are  given  in  the  other  branches. 
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The  first  examination  for  admiamon  to  the  Iffigh  School  waB  held 
July  15th,  1856.  The  whole  number  examined  was  158.  Of  these, 
114,  were  admitted,  and  44  rejected.  The  per  cent  of  correct  an- 
swers required  for  admission  at  this  examination  was  fifty.  A  tjptcMX 
examination  was  held  Oct  1st.,  for  those  only  whose  rank  at  the  pre- 
vious examination  stood  as  high  ba  forty  per  cent,  and  those  who  had 
been  detained  from  the  examination  by  sickness.  The  number  ad- 
mitted at  this  examination  was  11,  and  the  number  rejected  24.  At 
the  examination  held  Dec.  19th,  the  whole  number  of  applicants  was 
204;  of  whom  51  were  admitted  and  153  rejected.  The  pei»  cent 
of  correct  answers  required  for  admission  at  this  examination  was 
fifty-seven. 

It  is  essential  to  a  complete  system  of  free  schools,  that  provision 
should  be  made  for  a  thorough  course  of  instruction  in  the  higher  as 
well  as  lower  branches  of  study  and  discipline,  and  such  an  education 
Chicago  now  freely  offers  to   the  humblest  of  her  children.    But 
while  it  is  the  duty  of  the  city  to  make  this  provision  for  thoee  whose 
time  allows  them  to  pursue  a  more  extended  course  of  study,  the 
value  and  importance  of  the  High  School  are  not  to  be  estimated 
simply  by  the  influence  it  exerts  upon  its  own  pupils.    Before  th» 
opening  of  the  New  York  Free  Academy,  one  of  the  principal  argor 
ments  advanced  for  its  establishment,  was  the  influence  it  would 
exert  upon   the  common  schools;  and  after  it  has  completed  the 
seventh  year  of  its  existence,  the  Board  of  Education,  in  their  last 
Report,  appeal  to  its  history  as  evidence  that  this  expectation  of  iti 
projectors  has  not  been  disappointed.    As  early  as  1844,  the  Control- 
lers of  the  Public  Schools  of  Philadelphia,  in  speaking  of  the  High 
School  of  that  city,  expressed  the  opinion  that  ^  the  influence  of  the 
institution  upon  the  other  schools  is  believed  to  be  worth  more  than 
all   it  cost,  independent  of  the  advantages  rec^ved  by  its  actual 
pupils."     Similar  sentiments  are  embodied  in  the  School  Reports  of 
Cincinnati,  Providence,  and  other  cities.    Although  it  is  now  but 
a  few  months  since  the  opening  of  the  Chicago  High  School,  it  is  al- 
ready exercising  a  salutary  influence  through  every  grade  of  the 
public  schools.     Rightly  directed,  this  influence  has,  in  other  dties 
been  found  to  do  more  to  elevate  the  lower  schoob  than  any  other 
agency  that  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them.    It  is  .by  no  means 
confined  to  those  who  are  expecting  soon  to  ofler  themselves  as  can- 
didates for  admission  to  the  High  School    While  they  are  putting 
forth   their  best  efibrts  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  object,  thej 
become  in  turn  so  n!iany  examples  by  which  those  below  are  stimnlt- 
ted  to  increased  diligence  and  zeal,  and  thus  a  healthy  tone  of  action 
is  given  to  every  part  of  the  system,  fiixun  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
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Hie  rale  lequiring  a  period  of  attendanoe  upon  the  public  sohoolBi 
•8  a  coDdition  of  admiSBion  to  the  High  School,  is  eeBCQtial  to  the 
greatest  improvement  of  the  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools ;  bat  it 
has  been  found  in  other  cities,  that  all  the  substantial  benefits  of  thia 
mle  are  gained  by  requiring  a  sinffle  yeaar^t  attendance  upon  the  pub- 
lic schools.  I  would,  therefore,  suggest,  that  it  may  be  desirable  to 
rescind  or  modify  the  rule  requiring  tioo  year^  attendance. 

Or^omcatiofi.— No  pains  haye  been  spared  by  the  Board  of  In- 
spectors, to  give  the  High  School  a  right  direction  at  the  beginning; 
and  I  believe  that  such  an  institution  could  hardly  be  opened  under 
nmilar  droumstances,  with  a  better  system  of  classification  and 
instruction,  or  with  greater  promise  of  permanent  usefulness  and  suc- 
cess. The  three  Departments — Classical,  English  High,  and  Normal- 
are  now  fully  and  distinctly  organized  under  one  general  direction,  as 
parts  of  a  complete  system  of  higher  education.  Provision  is  made  for 
instruction  in  the  modem  languages,  and  the  dass  in  German 
already  numbers  forty-seven,  and  the  class  in  French  forty.  The 
Board  were  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  a  principal  who 
is  eminently  qualified  for  the  situation  which  he  is  called  to  fill.  To 
his  practical  wisdom  and  untiring  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the 
school,  it  is  in  a  great  degree  indebted  for  the  elevated  position  it  has 
already  attained.  Special  mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  fidelity 
and  earnestness  of  the  teachers  who  have  assisted  in  the  organization 
and  instruction  of  the  different  departments. 

The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  High  School  at  the  present 
time,  is  one  hundred  and  fifty -one.  Of  these,  fifty  belong  to  the 
Classical  Department,  seventy-nine  to  the  English  High,  and  twenty- 
two  to  the  Normal  Department.  The  building  has  accommodations 
for  about  three  hundred  and  twenty  pupils.  The  average  age  of 
the  pupils  in  the  High  School,  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1857,  was 
fifteen  and  seven-twelfths  years.  The  average  age  in  the  Classical 
Department  was  fifteen  and  six-twelfths;  in  the  English  High  De- 
partment, fifteen  and  one-twelfth,  and  in  the  Normal  Department, 
seventeen  and  nine-twelfths.  The  Normal  or  Teachers'  Department, 
which  has  opened  under  favorable  auspices,  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant features  of  our  system  of  public  schools ;  and  we  may  rea- 
sonably hope  that  a  large  portion  of  the  female  teachers  employed  in 
the  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools,  will  hereafter  be  furnished  by  our 
own  Normal  School. 

Written  Examinations, — Besides  frequent  oral  reviews  in  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  study,  at  the  close  of  each  term  the  several  class- 
es are  subjected  to  a  written  examination  on  all  the  general  topics  to 
which  they  have  attended,  and  no  pupil  is  advanced  to  a  higher  clasa 
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till  be  has  fully  efitablished  his  claim  to  the  new  positioii* 
written  reviews  are  among  the  most  successful  means  that  eut^ 
ployed  for  securing  thoroughness  and  accuracy  of  scholarshipk 
eral  topics  are  written  distinctly  on  the  black-board,  and  the  p«] 
required  to  expand  them  as  fully  and  accurately  as  poeaibla 
pupil  is  seated  by  himself  and  furnished  with  pen  and  paper;  1 
ceives  no  assistance,  direct  or  indirect,  from  either  teacher  or  Uat 
This  mode  of  examining  a  class  accomplishes  at  least  three  im] 
objects  at  the  same  time.    It  affords  a  thorough  test  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  subject ;  it  is  one  of  the  best  methods  of  colt 
freedom  and  accuracy  in  the  use  of  language ;  and  it  fumishei 
uable  discipline  to  the  pupiPs  mind,  by  throwing  him  entirely 
own  resources. 

Course  of  Study. — ^The  following  course  of  study  and  inat 
has  been  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Inspectors : 

ENGLISH  DCPARTMENT. 

1.  Preparatory  studies  reviewed,  using  the  text-books  authorized  in  tlie  i 
Schools.  2.  Warren's  Physical  Geography.  3.  Weber's  Universal  His 
Ancient  Geography,  ft.  Greenleaf's  National  Arithoietic.  6.  Greenleafli 
7.  Davie's  Legendre.  8.  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry.  9.  Mensnnit; 
Gillespie's  Surveying.  11.  Navigation.  12.  Crittenden's  Elementaiy  B(M 
ing.  13.  Botany.  14.  Burhtt's  Geography  of  the  Heavens.  15.  Hif^itr 
my.  16.  Cutter's  Physiology.  17.  Tate's  Natural  Philosophy.  18.  K 
Chemistry.  19.  Geology  and  Mineralogy.  20.  Rhetoric.  21.  Logic.  Sfl 
land's  Political  Economy.  23.  Principles  of  Government.  24.  ,  Wayland^ 
Philosophy.  25.  Wayland's  Moral  Science.  26.  Etymology.  27.  £n^ 
tnre.  28.  Hillard's  First  Class  Reader.  29.  Drawing.  30.  Vocal  Mv 
German  or  French.  Woodbury's  German  Series.  Fasquelle's  French  Ooa 
Recitations  and  Compositions. 

NORMAL  DBPARTMBNT. 

Noe.  1,  2, 3, 4,  5,  6,  7, 12, 13, 14, 16,  17, 18,  19,  20, 23,  24, 25.  26,  27,  28,  » 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching.    German  and  French ;  both  optional. 

CLASSICAL  DBPAKTMENT. 

Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,7, 14, 16, 17,  26,  28,  30,  32.  Andrews'  and  Zunpl 
Grammars.  Harkness*  Arnold's  First  and  Second  Latin  Lessons.  Amok 
Prose  Composition.  Andrew's  Caesar.  Johnson's  Cicero.  Bowen's  Yir 
drew's  Latin  Lexicon.  Anthon's  Classical  Dictionary.  Crosby's  Greek  € 
Crosby's  Greek  Lessons.  Arnold's  Greek  Prose  Composition.  Felton'sGro 
er.  Boise's  Xenophon's  Anabasia.  Owen's  Homer's  Iliad.  Liddell  and  Seot 
Lexicon. 

Building, — ^The  building  erected  for  the  Public  High  8d 

1856,  is  88  feet  long  by  52  feet,  with  central  projection  5  feet 

The  first  and  second  stories  are  each  14  feet,  and  the  third 

high  in  the  clear,  with  a  basement  7  feet  high.    There  are  te 

rooms  each  23  feet  by  35  feet,  and  a  hall  in  the  third  story  4( 

feet.    The  outer  walls  are  built  of  stone  and  the  partitions  t] 

out  of  brick.    The  whole  cost  of  building  and  furniture  wai 

$50,000,  exclusive  of  the  lot  which  is  200  feet  square,  and  k 

ted  at  $20,000. 
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BOKABT  MOTION  AS  APPLISD  TO  THS   OTROSOOPE. 
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AfMB  teading  most  of  the  popular  explanations  of  the  above 
pheDomenon  given  in  our  scientific  ana  other  publications,  I 
atf«  firand  none  altogether  satis&ctor^.  While,  with  more  or 
fcn  80606801  thev  expoee  the  more  obvious  features  of  the  phe- 
MBMDOii  ttid  nnd  in  the  force  of  gravity  an  efficient  cause  of 
bonsoiitd  motion,  they  usuallv  end  in  aestroying  the  founda- 
liflB'Oli'irliich  their  theory  is  built,  and  leave  an  effect  to  exist 
mMmI  «  eoMBe  ;  a  horizontol  motion  of  the  revolving  disk  about 
Ih6  fomt  of  support  is  supposed  to  be  accounted  for,  while  the 
deaewdiiig  jPQOtion,  which  is  the  first  and  direct  effect  of  gravity 
Ifeifl  iirHliodt  which  no  horizontal  motion  can  take  place),  is 
%M8fld  Cfjt  supposed  to  be  entirely  eliminated.  Indeed  it  is 
^nmlj  stated  as  a  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  rotary  motion, 
*wt^  while  gravity  acting  upon  a  non-rotating  body  causes  it 
to  dbaomd  vertically,  the  same  force  acting  upon  a  rotary  body 
0HMMI  it  to  move  JwrizoniaUy.  A  tendency  to  descend  is  supposed 
to  parodooe  the  effect  of  an  actual  descent ;  as  if,  in  mechanics, 
A  mnt  tendency  to  motion  ever  produced  any  effect  whatever 
nMhwii  that  motion  actually  taking  place. 

Wluitever  *  mystification*  there  may  be  in  analysis — ^however 
iMiiiF^ldde  its  results  under  symbols  unintelli^ble  save  to  the 
iiiifaMpii  it  is  most  certain  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  physi- 
«fl#:flk6ttOiiiena  of  the  universe  are  utterly  beyond  the  grasp  df 
*#Mi  Jlliliisn  mind  without  its  aid.  The  mind  can — ^indeed  it 
smil  search  out  the  inducing  causes,  bring  them  together  and 
•d^Ml  tiiem  to  each  other,  each  in  its  proper  relation  to  the  rest; 
but  ftrllier  than  that  (at  least  in  complicated  phenomena)  un- 
aided,  it  cannot  go.  It  cannot /&22t>t^  these  causes  in  all  their  va- 
rious aotioDS  and  re-actions  and  at  a  given  instant  of  time  bring 
ftrth  ^  results. 

This,  analysis  alone  can  do.  After  it  has  accomplished  this, 
it  indeed  usually  fiimishes  a  clue  by  which  to  trace  how  the 
workings  o#  known  mechanical  laws  have  conspired  to  produce 
these  results.  This  clue  I  now  propose  to  fina  in  the  analysis 
0f  rotary  motion  as  applied  to  the  gyroscope. 
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The  analysis  I  shall  present,  so  far  as  determining  the  equations 
of  motions  is  concerned,  is  mainly  derived  from  the  works  of 
Poisson  (vide  "Journal  de  TEcole  rolytech."  vol. xvi — ^Trait^  de 
M^canique,  vol.  ii,  p.  162).  Following  his  steps  and  arriving 
at  his  analytical  results,  I  propose  to  develop  rally  their  mean- 
ing, and  to  show  that  they  are  expressions  not  merely  of  a  visi- 
ble phenomenon,  but  that  they  contain  within  themselves  the 
sole  clue  to  its  explanation :  while  they  dispel  all  that  is  myste- 
rious or  paradoxical,  and,  in  reducing  it  to  merely  a  "  particular 
case"  of  the  laws  of  "rotary  motion,"  throw  much  light  upon 
the  significance  and  working  of  those  laws. 

Although  not  unfamiliar  to  mathematicians,  it  may  not  be 
uninteresting  to  those  who  have  not  time  to  go  through  the  long 
preliminary  study  necessary  to  enable  them  to  take  up  with 
Poisson  this  special  investigation ;  or  whose  studies  in  mechan- 
ics have  led  tnem  no  farther  than  to  the  general  equations  of 
"  rotary  motion"  found  in  text  books,  to  show  how  tne  particu- 
lar equations  of  the  gyroscopic  motion  may  be  deduced. 

In  so  doing  I  shall  closely  follow  him ;  making  however  some 
few  modifications  for  the  sake  of  brevity  and  of  avoiding  the 
use  of  numerous  auxiliary  quantities  not  necessary  to  the  Imiited 
scope  of  this  investigation.  ^ 

The  general  equations  of  rotary  motion  are  (see  Prof  Bart- 
lett's  "Analytical  Mechanics"  Equations  (228),  p.  170): 


4v, 


B-j^+v,v,{A-C)=M, 


A^Vyv4C-B)=zir, 


(1-) 


In  the  above  expressions  the  rotating  body  (of  any  shape) 
A  B  CD  (fig.  1)  is  supjposed  retained  by  the  fix^  point  (witnin 
or  without  its  mass)  0,  Ox,  Oy  and  6z  are  the  three  coK)rdi- 
nate  axes,  fixed  in  space^  to  which  the  motion  of  the  body  is  re- 
ferred, ftc,,  Oy,,  Oz,,  are  the  three  principal  axes  belonging 
to  the  point  0,  and  which,  of  course,  partake  of  the  body|B 
motion.  The  position  of  the  body  at  any  instant  of  time  is 
determined  by  those  of  the  moving  axes. 

u4,  B  and  U  express  the  several  "moments  of  inertia"  of  the 
mass  with  reference,  respectively,  to  the  three  principal  axeB 
Ox,  Py,  Oe, ;  iV,,  if,  and  ii,  are  the  moments  of  the  acakroi- 
ing  forcesy  and  v^,  t;y,  v,,  the  components  of  rotary  velociiyj  sfl 
taken  with  reference  to  these  same  axes. 

Like  lineal  velocities,  velocities  of  rotation  may  be  decomposed 
— that  is,  a  rotation  about  any  single  axis  may  be  oonsidered  ts 
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the  resultant  of  oomponents  about  other  axes  (whicli  may  always 
be  reduced  to  three  rectangular  ones) :  and  by  this  means,  about 
whatever  axis  the  body,  at  the  instant  we  consider,  may  be 
revolving,  its  actual  velocity  and  axis  are  determined  by  a 
knowledge  of  its  components  t;,,  t;y,  t;«,  abbut  the  principal 
axes  Or,  Oy.  (%;,,  these  components  being,  as  with  Imeal  ve- 
locities, equal  to  the  resultant  velocity  multiplied  by  the  cosine 
d  the  angles  their  several  rectangular  axes  make  with  the  re- 
soltaataxifl. 

As  the  true  axis  and  rotary  velocity  may  continually  vary,  ao 
the  oomponenta  v,,  Vy,  f;«,  in  equations  (1)  are  variable  functions 

of  the  time. 

Fig.i. 


For  the  purpose  of  determining  the  axes  Ox,,  Qy,  and  Cte,, 
^fh  reference  to  the  (fixed  in  space)  axes  Ox,  Oy^  Oz,  three  aux- 
iliary angles  are  used. 

If  we  suppose  the  moving  plane  of  a;,  ^,,  at  the  instant  con- 
sidered, to  mtersect  the  fixea  plane  of  a;  ^  in  the  line  NIP  and 
call  the  angle  xON=%  and  the  angle  between  the  planes  xy 
and  x,y,  (or  the  angle  zQz,)=^,  ana  the  angle  NOx^=%  (in 
the  figure,  these  three  angles  are  supposed  acute  at  the  instant 
taken^  these  three  angles  will  determine  the  positions  of  the  axes 
ftcn  P^ij  ^n  (*^^  hence  of  the  body)  at  any  instant,  and  will 
themselves  be  Amotions  of  the  time ;  and  the  rotary  velocities 
V,,  Vy;  ^'1  ^^^^  ^  expressed  in  terms  of  them  and  of  their  dif- 
finrential  oo-emcients. 

For  this  purpose,  and  for  use  hereafter  in  our  analysis,  it  is 
necessary  to  know  the  values,  in  terms  of  %  0  and  %  of  the  oo- 
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sines  of  the  angles  made  by  the  axes  Ox,,  Oy,  and  Oz^  with 
the  fixed  axes  Oz  and  Oy, 

These  values  are  shown  to  be  (vide  Bartlett's  Mech.,  p.  172) 

cos  x^  Oz=— sin  d'Sin  <p  cos  x^  Oy=zco%  6  cos  ^  sin  9— sin  ^  cotf 

cos  y^  Ozz=— sin  ^  cos  gp  cos  y^  Oy=:cos  6  cos  ^  cos  9+sin  ^  onf 

006  Zj  Oz=     cos  6  cos  z,  Oy=sin  ^  cos  ^ 

The  differential  angular  motions,  in  the  time  dtj  about  the 
axes  ftr,,  Oy,,  Qe,,  will  be  v^c^,  Vyd^  and  Vgdi.  We  mayde- 
termine  the  values  of  these  motions  by  applying  the  laws  of 
composition  of  rotary  motion  to  the  rotations  indicated  by  tic 
increments  of  the  angles  <?,  <p  and  tp. 

If  6  and  <p  remain  constant  the  increment  dtp  would  indicate 
that  amount  of  angular  motion  about  the  axis  Oz  perpendicuk 
to  the  plane  in  which  this  angle  is  measured.  In  tne  same  man- 
ner dip  would  indicate  angular  motion  about  the  axis  Oz, ;  while 
dd  indidktes  rotation  about  the  line  of  nodes  ON.  In  using 
these  three  angles  therefore,  we  actually  refer  the  rotation  to  the 
three  axes  Ozj  Oz^^  ON^  of  which  one,  Qe,  is  fixed  in  space, 
another,  Oz,,  is  fixed  in  and  moves  with  the  body,  and  the  tliiid, 
OiV,  is  shifting  in  respect  to  both. 

The  angular  motion  produced  around  the  axes  Ox,,  Oy^^  ft,, 
by  these  simultaneous  increments  of  the  aneles  %  0  ana  v,  will 
be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  products  of  these  increments  by  the 
cosines  of  the  angles  of  these  axes,  respectively,  with  the  lines 
Oz,  Oz,  and  OK 

The  axis  of  Oz,  for  example  makes  the  angles  ^,  0^  and 90° 
with  these  lines,  hence  the  angular  motion  v,  dt  is  equal  (taking 
the  sum  without  regard  to  sign)  to  cos  dd^+d<p. 

In  the  same  manner  (adding  without  regard  to  signs), 

t;^d^=cos  cc,  Ozd^ +COS  <pdd 
and  t;yC?^=cos  y,  Ozo?^+cos  (90°+v)  dd. 

But  if  we  consider  the  motion  about  Oz,  indicated  by  d%  posi- 
tive, it  is  plain  from  the  directions  in  which  <p  and  v  are  laid  off 
on  the  figure,  that  the  motion  cos  Ody^  will  be  in  the  reverse  di- 
rection and  negative,  and  since  cos  6  is  positive  d^p  must  be  re- 
garded as  negative,  hence 

Vjdt=dfp-'COS  6d*p. 

The  first  termof  the  value  of  Vxd^,  cosx^Ozdfp  [since  cosa:, ft 
(=— sin  0  sin  <p)  is  negative  and  dv'  is  to  be  taken  with  the 
negative  sign]  is  positive.  But  a  study  of  the  figure  wiU  shot 
that  the  rotation  referred  to  the  axis  Oc,,  indicated  by  thefirt 
term  of  this  value,  is  the  reverse  of  that  measured  by  a  positive 
increment  of  ^  in  the. second,  and  hence,  (as  cos  q>  is  positive,)  (J^ 
must  be  considered  negative.  Making  this  change  and  suosti- 
tuting  the  values  given  of  cos  a:,  Oz,  cos  y^  Oz,  and  for  cos  (W 
+9),— sin  9,  we  have  the  three  equations 
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VgdizzzBin  0  sin  ^(f  ^— cos  fpdO  \ 
v^dizrjAn  0  cos  9 JV'+sin  ^dO  >    (2.)* 
Vgdtuzdip^co&Odiff  ) 

general  eqaations  (1.)  are  susceptible  of  integration  only 
fl|  particular  cases.  Among  these  cases  is  that  we  oon- 
fia^  that  of  a  solid  of  revolution  retained  by  a  fixed  point 
stM  of  Jiqwrt. 

the  sohd  A  BCD  (fig.  1)  be  supposed  such  a  solid,  of 
Of  I  is  the  axis  of  figure.  It  will  be,  of  course,  a  princi- 
Bi  and  any  two  rectangular  axes  in  the  plane,  through  0 
dn^ar  to  it,  will  likewise  be  principal.  By  way  of  de- 
ing  them,  let  Ox.  be  supposed  to  pierce  the  surface  in 
irbitrarily  assumed  E  point  in  this  plane.  Let  0  be  the 
df  graviW  (gravity  being  the  sole  accelerating  force). 
Mtients  of  inertia  A  and  B  become  equal,  and  equations 
inoeto 

Cdv,  =  0  ) 

Advy^{C'-A)v:,Vsdt=yaMgdt     >   (8.)t 
Adv^-\\c^A)vyV^dt=^yhMgdt) 

^  the  distance  0(7  of  the  point  of  support  from  the  cen- 
gravity  is  represented  by  y,  ^  is  the  force  of  gravity,  M 
BB^  and  a  and  h  stand  for  the  cosines  x ,  Oz  and  y ,  Oz  and 
oh  the  values  are  (p.  52) 

a=  —  sin  6  sin  %  5= —sin  0  cos  9. 

first  equation  (8)  ^ves  by  integration  Vx  =n,  n  being  an 
y  constant ;  it  indicates  that  the  rotation  about  the  axis 
re  remains  always  constant. 

iplying  the  two  last  equations  (8)  by  Vy  and  Vx  respect- 
dd  adding  the  products,  we  get 

A{yydvy-\'Vxdvg)z=z'jf  Mg{avy'^hvs)dt. 

tihe  values  of  a  and  (  above,  and  from  those  Vg  and  Vy 
:>n8  2)  it  is  easy  to  find 

{avy — ftv,)  J/zz-^sin  OdOznd, co6  6] 

tting  this  value  and  integrating  and  calling  h  the  arbitrary 
t 

A  {vy  2+1;,  2)=2  y  if ^  COS  e+h  (a) 

Toid  the  introduction  of  nomerous  qnantities  foreign  to  our  particular  in^ 
D  and  a  tedious  analysis,  I  haye  departed  from  Poiason  and  subetituted  the^ 
nle  method  of  getting  equations  (2.),  which  is  an  instructive  illustration 
luifjsi  of  the  composition  of  rotary  motions. 

Biitlett*8  Mech.  Equations  (226)  and  (118)  for  the  tsIum  of  Xj  ift  J^i : 
•  ws  consider  the  extraneous  force  P  (of  eq.  118)  iso;  the  co-orcunates 
Is  Doint  of  application  G  (referred  to  the  axes  Oxn  Oyn  0»t,)  ure  zero 
QQifixtf:  oosinss  of  a,  p  and  j  Mna,b  and  ei  bsnce  Li^O,  Mis^aMg, 
tJtig. 
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Multiplying  the  two  last  equations  (8),  respectively,  by  &  ax 
and  adcUng  and  reducing  by  the  value  just  round  of  d.cos  ^ 
of  Vs,  we  get 

Differentiating  tbe  values  of  a  and  b  and  referring  to  equti 
(2)  it  may  readily  be  verL&ed  putting  for  Vg  its  value  n)  ^bM 


dbz=z{vs  006  6~^an\dt 
da=\bn^Vp  ocmdjdt 


and  multiplying  the  first  by  Av^  and  the  second  by  Avgj 
adding 

A{v^db'\'Vsda):=An(bvx  •^av^)dtz=:'^And.eoB  B. 

Adding  this  to  equation  (6),  we  get 

Ad,{bvy'\-aVg)'\-Ond,coA  OzzzO^  the  integral  of  which  k 
A(bvy\-avs)-{'Cn  cob  6z:zl  {I  being  an  arbitraiy  constant). 

Beferring  to  equations  (2)  it  will  be  found  by  performing 

operations  indicated,  that: 

dw^    dO^ 

6  Vy +a  r, = — sin*  ^ -t— 

di 

Substituting  these  values  in  equations  (a)  and  (c),  we  get 

Cnoo8^-^8ina(?^=/ 

at 

If,  at  the  origin  of  motion,  the  axis  of  figure  is  simiily 
viated  firom  a  vertical  position  by  an  arbitrary  angle  m^  in 
plane  of  xe,  and  an  arbitrary  velocity  n  is  imparted  abom 
axis  alone ;  then  Vx  and  v^  will,  at  that  instant,  be  zero^  ^ 
and  the  substitution  of  these  values  in  equations  (a)  and  (c) ' 
determine  the  values  of  the  constants  I  and  L 

h=^2MpYcoBa 
l=z  Cn  eosa, 

which  substituted  in  the  above  equations,  make  them 

sm*  ^-iT=-r  (cos  ^— cos  a) 
at      A 

These  together  with  the  last  equation  (2)  which  may  be  i 
ten,  (substituting  the  value  of  t;.) 

dipmndt  +  coBBdyf  (5.) 

will,  (if  integrated)  determine  the  three  angles  %  0  and  f 
terms  of  the  time  t  They  are  therefore  the  differential  eq 
tions  of  motion  of  the  gyroscope. 


K4.) 
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Let  NEE'  (fig.  1)  be  a  section  of  the  solid  by  the  plane  x,  y , . 
This  section  may  hie  called  the  equator,  E  being  some  fixea 
point  in  the  equator  (through  which  the  principal  axis  Ox, 
passes),  the  angle  9  is  the  angle  EON, 

If  Nis  the  ascending  node  of  the  equator — that  is,  the  point 
at  which  ^  in  its  axial  rotation  rises  above  the  horizontal  plane, 
the  angle  9  must  increase  from  N  towards  E — that  is,  c?gp  (in 
equation  5)  must  be  positive  and  (as  the  second  term  of  its  value 
is  usually  very  small  compared  to  the  firstj  the  angular  velocity 
n  must  be  positive.  That  being  the  case  tne  value  of  dq>  will  be 
exactly  that  due  to  the  constant  axial  rotation  ndt^  augmented 
by  the  term  cos  Od^^  which  is  the  projection  on  the  plane  of  the 
equator  of  the  angular  motion  cf  V'  of  the  node.  This  term  is  an 
"increment  to  ndt  when  it  is  positive,  and  the  reverse  when  it  is 
negative.  In  the  first  case,  tne  motion  of  the  node  is  considered 
retrograde — ^in  the  second,  direct. 

The  first  member  of  the  second  equation  (4)  being  essentially 
positive,  the  difference  cos  ^-- cos  0  must  be  always  positive — 
"that  is,  the  axis  of  figure  Qz,  can  never  rise  above  its  initial  an- 

diff 

gle  of  elevation  «.     As  a  consequence  -r:  [in  first  equation  (4)] 

must  be  always  positive.  The  node  N,  therefore,  moves  always 
in  the  direction  m  which  ^  is  laid  off  positively,  and  the  motion 
'Vnll  be  direct  or  retrograde,  with  reference  to  the  axial  rotation, 
according  as  cos  0  is  negative  or  positive — that  is,  as  the  axis 
of  figure  is  above  or  below  the  honzontal  plane.  In  either  case 
"the  motion  of  the  node  in  its  own  horizontal  plane  is  always 
progressive  in  the  same  direction.  If  the  rotation  n  were  re- 
Arereed,  so  would  also  be  the  motion  of  the  node. 

diff 
If  this  rotation  n  is  zero,  -j-  must  also  be  zero  and  the  second 

at 

^uation  (4)  reduces  at  once  to  the  equation  of  the  compound 

dtp 
pendulum,  as  it  should.    Eliminating  -r-  between  the  two  equa- 
tions (4)  we  get 

sin*  6  — — •  = ^  I  sm^  0 — -—,--> —  (cos  ^ — cos  o)  1  (cos  ^— cos  o). 

The  length  of  the  simple  pendulum  which  would  make  its 

CBcillations  in  the  same  time  as  the  body  (if  the  rotary  velocity 

A 
n  were  zero)  is  ^.*    K  we  call  this  X  and  make  for  simplicity 

*  The  length  of  the  simple  pendulum  ii  (see  Bartlett's  MedL,  p.  262)  1=^-^ 

The  moment  of  inertia  u4=ir(*i«  +7*);  hence  ^  =  A. 
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— —z=z-\-  the  above  equation  becomes 

sin  2  (9        =-?  [sin  ^6^2^^  (cos  ^-cos a)]  (cos  ^— « 
and  the  first  equation  (4)  becomes 

8m2^^=2|?  Jl  (coe(?-.co8a).  (7.) 

Equation  (6)  would,  if  integrated,  give  the  value  of 
of  the  time ;  that  is,  the  inclination  which  the  axil 
makes  at  any  moment  with  the  vertical ;  while  eq.  (7) 
stituting  the  ascertained  value  of  6)  would  give  the 
and  hence  determines  the  progressive  movement  oJ 
about  the  vertical  Oz. 

These  equations  in  the  above  general  form,  hav€ 
integrated  ;*  nevertheless  they  furnish  the  means  of  ol 
that  we  desire  with  regard  to  gyroscopic  motion,  and 
lar  that  self-sustaininff  power,  which  it  is  the  partici 

of  our  analysis  to  explain. 

do 

In  the  first  place,  from  eq.  (6),  by  putting  j-  equal  1 

can  obtain  the  maximum  and  minimum  values  of  A 
co-efficient  is  zero,  when  the  factor  cos  ^— cos  o=0,  thi 
d=a'j  and  this  is  e^  maximum,  for  it  has  just  been  a 
equations  (4)  that  0  cannot  exceed  «.    It  will  be  zero 
a  minimumjf  when 

sin^  6—  2^^  (cos  ^  -  cos  a)=0 
or  cos  6=  - 1?2  +Vl4.2|?2cosa+^ 

S"Tie  positive  sign  of  the  radical  alone  applies  to  the 
e  negative  one  would  make  0  a  greater  angle  than  « 

It  is  clear  that  (a  being  given)  the  value  of  0  de] 
alone,  and  that  it  can  never  become  zero  unless  fi  ia 
as  long  as  the  impressed  rotjirv  velocity  n  is  not  itself 
ever  minute  it  may  be),  ^  will  have  a  finite  value. 

Thus,  however  minute  may  be  the  velocity  of  rot 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  axis  of  rotation  from  falling  i 
position. 

The  self-sustaining  power  of  the  gyroscope  when 
velocities  are  given  is  but  an  extreme  case  of  this  law. 
is  very  great,  the  small  quantity  1— cos* «  maybe 
from  the  quantity  under  the  radical  (eq.  8)  withoi3 
altering  its  value,  which  would  cause  that  eq.  to  beooi 

cos  d  z=  cos  o. 

*  The  integration  may  be  effected  by  the  use  of  elliptic  functknit: 
cess  \a  of  no  interest  in  this  discussion. 

f  It  is  easy  to  show  that  this  value  of  9  belongs  to  an  actoal 
scarcely  worth  while  to  introduce  the  proof, 
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That  is,  when  the  impressed  velocity  n,  and  in  consequence  fi 
is  very  great,  the  minimum  value  of  6  differs  from  its  maximum 
o  1)V  an  exceedingly  minute  quantity. 

flere  then  is  the  result,  analytically  found,  which  so  surpriaes 
tbe  observer,  and  for  which  an  explanation  has  been  so  much 
sought  and  so  variously  given.  The  revolving  body,  though 
sK>licited  by  gravity,  doe^  not  visihhj  faU, 

Knowing  this  fact,  we  may  a^isume  that  the  impressed  velocity 
n  is  very  great,  aiul  hence  cos  ^— cos  «  exceedingly  minute,  and 
on  this  supposition,  obtain  integrals  of  equations  (6)  and  (7), 
which  will  express  with  all  requisite  accuracy  the  true  gyroscopic 
motion.     For  this  purjiose,  make 

in  which  the  new  variable  u  is  always  extremely  minute,  and  is 
the  angular  descent  of  the  axis  of  ligurc  below  its  initial  eleva- 
tion. 

By  developing  and  neglecting  the  powers  of  ii  superior  to  the 
square,  we  have 

fiiu^  (?  =  sin^  a— M  sin  2a -|- M^  cos  2a  * 
COS  ^— cos  a  z=  M  sin  a — ^  m  ^  cos  a 

substituting  these  values  in  cq.  6  we  get 

ldt=   ,   -    -        -.--— ^-    t 

A  V2i*8in  «  — m2(c<:>s«-|"'*1^*) 

9  having  been  assumed  very  great,  cos  a  may  be  neglected  in 

comparison  with  4;*^',  and  the  above  may  be  written 

dn 
Integrating  and  observing  that  u  —  o,  when  i  =  o,  we  have 


J 


\ 


U  M* 


*  By  Stirling's  theorem, 

/(„)=£r+P'-  +  t^"— ,*c, 

■ 

?*  ^hich  Uy  IP,  U"  &c  are  the  values  of/  (u)  und  its  different  co-efficients  when  u 
^  made  zero. 

taking /(tt)=sin^  (*"•«)»  a"^^  recollectini^  tliat  sin  2M=28inKCOB  v  and  co8  2«=: 
^^••m  — sin*!*,  "we  get  the  value  of  sin'O;  un<l  making  /(t<)=zco8(a— tf)-OMa 
*«Je  value  in  text  of  cos  0  —  cos  a  is  obtained. 

f  £q.  6  may  be  written 

X  <49*         ,                    ,        ,   (cos  i9  —  cos  a)» 
__=2(cose?-cosa)-4|3>  — -^^ . 

^y  substituting  the  values  just  found,  of  dO,   sin'  9  and  cos  0  —  cos  a  and  pv- 
*^tining  the  operations  indicated,  neglecting  the  liigher  powers  of  u,  (by  wmch 

(oot^.cosa)*  1^ 

S^ri reduces  simply  to  i«*)  and  deducing  the  value     I  £d/,  the  83 

*Hm  in  the  text,  Is  obtained. 

No.  ».— [Vol.  Ill,  No.  2.]— 35. 
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J7  ,     1       r       ^    4<jaui 
^./=:— -  .arc|co8z=l — I* 

«  =  l^    (l-cos2|?J:^.<) 

or,  (since  cos  2a  =  1—2  sin^  a) 

1  i7~" 

t*  =  ^  sin  o  sin^  ^  Jj-^  (9.) 

Putting  a— w  in  place  of  0  (cquat  7)  neglecting  square  of  «,  we  get 

from  which,  observing  that  V'  =  0,  when  t  =  0 

These  three  expressions  (9),  (10),  (11),  represent  the  vertical 
angular  depression — the  horizontal  angular  velocity — and  the 


sin  a  . 

OH 


-       / — -: ---^  may  be  put  in  the  fonn  -: —  .    i 


sino  .. 

Call  -jr-j  =R,  and  the  integral  of  the  2d  factor  of  the  above  is  the  arc  whose  nasm 

is  R  and  versed  sine  is  t* ;  or  whose  cosine  is  R  —  u ;   or  it  is  R  times  the  arc  wbo* 

i  cosine  1  —  ]>  with  radius  unity.     Substituting  the  value  of  R  in  the  luteal  iw 

.  multiplying  by  the  factor  -: —  we  get  the  value  of     I  i!  t,  of  the  text 

f  In  eq.  (7)  if  we  divide  both  members  by  sin'  ^,  and,  in  reducing  the  firadi* 

cos  0  -  cos  a  .._L- 

'2  ^ —  >  use  tlie  values  already  found  and  neglect  the  square^  as  well  as  ugpff 


sm- 


powers  tt,  (which  may  be  done  without  sensible  error  owing  to  the  minutenetfof  i^ 
though  it  could  not  be  done  in  the  foregoing  values  of  tU  and  t,  smce  the  co-dBM 
4^3  in  those  values,  is  reciprocally  great,  as  ii  is  small)  the  quotient  will  be  mtt^ 


u 
una 


Substituting  the  value  of  u  and  dividing  out  sin  a  we  get  the  valne  of  -r  ■ 
the  text 


The  integral  of  sin  2^    \i.  t  dt  results  from  the  formula    /*  ain^  pd^szlf 


1    1 


-g sin 2^,  easily  obtained  by  substituting  for  sina (p,  its  vaue  r  — r  ooeS^ 
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bent  of  horizontal  angolar  motion  of  the  axis  of  figure  after 

y  time  L* 

jThe  first  two  will  reach  their  respective  maxima  and  minima 

len  sin/? Jy^=l  and  =0;  or  when  <=5aJ—  and  <=-!-. 
lese  values  of  i  in  equation  (11)  give 

Elenoe,  counting  from  the  commencement  of  motion  when  ^  U| 
r  and  ^  are  all  zero,  we  have  the  following  series  of  corres- 
ii4ling  values  of  these  variables 

lich  correspond  to  the  moment  of  greatest  depression,  when  u 
i  jj  are  maxima,  and 

4—^   IT  ^     d^     ^  n 

ben,  it  appears  (u  being  the  zero),  the  axis  of  figure  has  re- 
lined  its  original  elevation  and  the  horizontal  velocity  is 
Mtroyed. 

AU  these  values  are  (owing  to  the  assumed  large  value  of  f) 
cry  minute.  If  we  suppose  the  rotating  velocity  n  =  100n  or 
00  revolutions  per  second,  the  maximum  of  u  (with  an  instru- 
lent  of  ordinary  proportions)  would  be  a  fraction  of  a  minute 
r  arc,  and  the  period  of  undulation  but  a  fraction  of  a  second. 
Hence  the  horizontal  motion  about  the  point  of  support  will 
)  exceedingly  slow  compared  with  the  axial  rotation  of  the  disk 
rprrased  by  n. 

^  in  equations  (9)  and  (10),  we  increase  t  indefinitely,  we  will 
id  bat  a  repetition  of  the  series  of  values  already  found,  they 
apg  recurring  functions  of  the  time. 

We  see  then  the  revolving  body  does  not  in  fact  maintain  a 
liform  unchanging  elevation,  and  move  about  its  point  of  sup- 
KTt  at  a  uniform  rate,  (as  it  appears  to  do).  But  the  axis  of  fig- 
e  generates  what  may  be  called  a  corrugated  coney  and  any 

^  Tlia  Mtmnpiion  that  >1'=0  when  t  \b  lero  supposes  that  the  ioitial  position  of 
I  Doda  ooinciaes  with  the  fixed  axis  of  x.  In  my  subsequent  illuttratioiM  and 
l^jfib  I  suppoM  the  initial  position  to  be  at  90°  therefrom,  which  would  requirt 

Iht  sboy*  Tilae  of  ^^  the  constant  r  i<  to  be  added.    The  boriaootal  aii^ttlar 

ilioii  of  the  axii  of  flgnra  it  the  same  at  that  of  the  node. 


^48 
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point  of  it  would  describe  an  undulating  curve  (fig.  2)  whose 
superior  culminations  a,  a\  a"^  &o.,  are  cusps  lying  in  the  same 


h  b'  W  b* 

horizontal  plane^  and  whose  sagittae  cb^c'  b\  &c.,  are  to  the  ampli- 

tudes  aa\  a'  a''  &c.,  as  r-^  :  — -^^ : :  sin  «  :  ?j.     K  the  initial  ele- 

ration  tx  is  90®,  this  ratio  is  as  tfie  diameter  to  the  circumjirmx  of 
the  circle:  a  property  which  indicates  the  cycloid. 

Assuming  a =90°  and  sin  «=1,  equations  (9)  and  (10)  will  give, 


by  elimination  of  sin'(?  J-^-^, 


dt= 


dip 


substituting  this  value  in  eq.  {d)  we  get 


-  23udu 

diff= — — ^—  = 

\/2w-4pt^2 


udu 


J^«-«' 


^  differential  equation  of  Hie  cycloid  generated  by  the  circle  whose 

diameter  is  -^-. 

In  this  position  of  the  axis,  both  the  angles  u  and  ^  are  arcs 
of  great  circles  described  by  a  point  of  the  axis  of  figure  at  t 
Units  distance  from  0,  and  owing  to  their  minuteness  may  be  con- 
sidered as  rectilinear  co-ordinates. 

•    If  ff  is  not  90°,  the  sagittae  6  c  =  —5^  sin  «;   but  then,  while 

the  angular  motion  \p  is  the  same,  the  arc  described  by  the  same 

Joint  of  the  axis  will  be  that  of  a  small  circle^  whose  actual 
mgth  will  likewise  be  reduced  in  the  ratio  of  l:sina.  The 
curve  is  therefore  a  cycloid  in  all  circumstances ;  and  the  axis  of 
figure  moves  as  if  it  were  attached  to  the  circumference  of  a 

minute  circle  whose  diameter  is  —^  sin  a,   which  rolled  along 

the  horizontal  circle,  aa'a'\  about  the  vertical  through  the  point 
of  support. 

The  centre  e  of  this  little  circle  moves  with  uniform  velocity. 
^£\iQ  first  term  of  the  value  of  ^  (equation  11)  is  due  to  this  tini- 
form  motion :  it  may  be  called  the  m^an  precession. 
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The  second  term  is  due  to  the  circular  motion  of  the  axis 
about  this  centre,  and,  combined  with  the  corresponding  values 
of  Uj  constitutes  what  may  be  called  the  nutation. 

These  cycloidal  undulations  are  so  minute — succeed  each  other 
with  such  rapidity,  (with  the  high  degrees  of  velocity  usually 
given  to  the  gyroscope,)  that  they  are  entirely  lost  to  the  eye, 
and  the  axis  seems  to  maintain  an  unvarying  elevation  and  move 
around  the  vertical  with  a  uniform  slow  motion. 

It  is  in  omitting  to  take  into  account  these  minute  undulations 
that  nearly  all  popular  explanations  fail.  They  fail,  in  the  first 
place,  because  tney  substitute,  in  the  place  of  tne  real  phenome- 
non, one  which  is  purely  imaginary  and  tnexpltcable,  since  it  is 
in  direct  variance  with  fact  and  the  laws  of  nature ; — and  they 
fidl,  because  these  undulations — (great  or  small,  according  as  the 
impressed  rotation  is  small  or  great)  furnish  the  only  true  clue 
to  an  understanding  of  the  subject. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  phenomenon  exhibited  by  the  gyroscope! 
which  is  so  striking,  and  for  which  explanations  are  so  much 
sought,  is  only  a  particular  and  extreme  phase  of  the  motion  ex^ 
pressed  by  equations  (6)  and  (7) — that  the  self-sustaining  power 
]s  not  absolute,  but  one  of  degree — that  however  minute  the  axial 
rotation  may  be,  the  body  never  will  fall  quite  to  the  vertical ;— ' 
however  great,  it  cannot  sustain  itself  without  any  depression. 

I  have  exhibited  the  undulations,  as  they  exist  with  high  veloci- 
ties,— when  they  become  minute  and  nearly  true  cycloids ;  with 
low  velocities,  tney  would  occupy  (horizontally)  a  larger  portion 
of  the  arc  of  a  semi-circle,  and  reach  downwara  approximating, 
more  or  less  nearly,  to  contact  with  the  vertical :  and,  finally^ 
when  the  rotary  velocity  is  zero,  their  cusps  are  in  diametrically 
opposite  points  of  the  horizontal  circle,  wnile  the  curves  resolve 
themselves  into  vertical  circular  arcs  which  coincide  with  each 
other,  and  the  vibration  of  the  pendulum  is  exhibited.  All 
these  varieties  of  motion,  of  which  that  of  the  pendulum  is  one 
extreme  phase  and  the  gyroscopic  another,  are  embraced  in 
equations  (6)  and  (7)  and  exhibited  by  varying  (^  from  0  to  high 
Tallies,  though,  (wanting  general  integrals  to  these  eauations) 
we  cannot  determine,  except  in  these  extreme  cases,  tne  exact 
elements  of  the  undulations.  The  minimum  value  of  0  may 
however  always  be  determined  by  equatiou  (8). 

If  we  scrutmize  the  meaning  of  equations  (6)  and  (7),  it  will 
be  found  that  they  represent,  the  first,  the  horizontal  angular 
component  of  the  velocity  of  a  point  at  units  distance  from  Oy 
and  the  second,  the  actual  velocity  of  such  point.* 

*  In  more  general  terms  equationB  (4)  ezprewi,  the  first,  that  the  moment  of  th» 
gttantity  of  motion  about  the  fixed  vertical  axis  Oz  remains  always  constant :  the 
iteond  that  the  Hying  forces  generated  in  the  body  (over  and  above  the  imprmed 
txial  rotation)  are  exactly  what  is  due  to  gravity  through  the  height,  h. 

Both  are  expressions  of  truths  that  might  have  been  anticipated ;  for  gravity 
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For  sin  ^   -    is  the  horizontal,  and  j-  the  vertical,  component 

of  this  velocity.  Calling  the  first  Vh,  and  the  second  t;«,  and 
the  resultant  v,,  and  calling  cos  ^— cos  a,  (which  is  tiie  trac 
height  of  fidl)  A,  those  equations  may  be  written 

This  velocity  t\  (as  a  function  of  the  height  of  fall)  is  exactlf 
that  of  the  compound  pendulum,  and  is  entirely  independent  of  me 
axial  rotation  n.  Hence,  (as  we  might  reasonably  suppose)  ro- 
tary motion  has  no  power  to  impair  the  work  of  gravity  Arougi 
a  given  height,  in  generating  velocity ;  but  it  does  have  power  to 
change  the  direction  of  that  velocity.  Its  effect  is  precisely  that  of 
a  material  undulatory  curve,  which,  deflecting  the  body's  prth 
from  vertical  descent,  finally  directs  it  upward,  and  causes  its 
velocity  to  be  destroyed  by  the  same  forces  which  generated  it 

And  it  may  be  remarked,  that,  were  the  cycloid  we  have  de- 
scribed such  a  material  curve,  on  which  the  axis  of  the  gyroscope 
rested,  without  friction  and  without  rotation,  it  would  travel  along 
this  curve  by  the  efiect  of  gravity  alone,  (the  velocity  of  descent 
on  the  downward  branch  carrying  it  up  the  ascending  one,)  with 
exactly  the  same  velocity  that  tne  rotating  disk  does,  through  the 
combined  effects  of  gravity  and  rotation. 

Equation  (a)  expresses  the  horizontal  velocity  produced  bj 
the  rotation. 

If  we  substitute  its  value  in  the  second,  we  may  deduce 

If  we  take  this  value  at  the  commencement  of  descent,  ^^J^ 
before  any  horizontal  velocity  is  acquired,  (making  h  indefinites- 
small),  the  second  term  under  the  radical  may  be  neglected,       ' 

the  first  increment  of  descending  velocity  becomes     \^h,  p 

Cisely  what  is  due  to  gravity,  and  what  it  would  he  were  there 
rotation. 

Hence  the  popular  idea  that  a  rotating  body  offers  any 
resistance  to  a  cnange  of  its  plane,  is  unfounded.     It  requires 
Kttle  exertion  of  force  (in  tne  direction  of  motion)  to  move  iT' 

cannot  increase  the  moment  of  the  quantity  of  motion  about  an  axis  pormtUt 
iiself;   while  its  power  of  generating  living  Ibrce  by  working  throngh  a 
beigbt.  cannot  be  impaired. 

Had  ve  considered  ourRelves  at  liberty  to  assume  them,  however,  the  eqnati 
might  have  been  got  without  the  tedious  analysis  by  which  we  hare  reached  '^ 
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one  plane  to  another,  as  if  no  rotation  existed;  and  (as  a 
arv)  as  little  expenditure  of  work. 

b  deflecting  forces  are  developed,  by  an^lar  motion  given 
1  axis,  and  normal  to  its  direction,  whicn  are  very  sensible, 
re  mistaken  for  direct  resistances.  If  the  extremity  of  the 
f  rotation  were  confined  in  a  vertical  circular  groove,  in 
[  it  could  move  without  friction ;  or  if  any  similar  fixed  re- 
oe,  as  a  material  vertical  plane,  were  opposed  to  the  cfe- 
g  iforce,  the  rotating  disk  would  vibrate  in  the  vertical  . 
,  as  if  no  rotation  existed.    Its  equation  of  motion  would 

dd       l. 

M  that  of  the  compound  pendulum,  j;=J  /^«     What 

is  the  resistance  to  a  change  of  plane  of  rotation  so  often 
id  to  and  dcseribe<l  ?     A  misnomer  entirely, 
e  above  may  be  otherwise  established.     If  in  equations  (8J 
troduce  in  the  second  member  an  indeterminate  horizon  ai 

r,  applied  to  the  centre  of  gravity,  parallel  to  the  fix  d . 
y,  and  contrary  to  the  direction  in  which,  in  our  figure, 
ippose  the  angle  ^  to  increase,  the  projections  of  this  force 
e  axes  Ox,,  Oy,,  will  be  a'g'  and  o'g'  and  the  last  two  of 
equations  will  become,  (calling  cosines  x^Oy  and  y,Oy, 

Advy^{C^  A)nvxdi=y  M{ag+a'  g')dt 
Advs-H^-A)nvydt=^yM(hg-^Vg')dt 

iplying  the  first  by  Vy  and  the  second  by  v,  and  adding 
Vyd  Vy  +Vx  d  Vs  )=y  M[(g  (a  Vy  —  5  r, )  d  t+g^  (a'  Vy  —  6'  r,  )  d  t]. 

avy'-bvjp)di  has  been  shown  (p.  53)  to  be  =rf.cos^, — and 
similar  process  it  may  be  shown  that  (tt'i'y— i'i;,)d^= 
an  ^  cos  v).  (For  values  of  a'  and  6',  see  p.  62.) 
t  us  suppose  now  that  the  force  g'  is  such  that  the  axis  of 
iak  may  be  always  maintained  in  the  plane  of  its  initial  po- 
i  xz.  The  angle  y^  would  always  be  90°,  ^^^=0,  and  d.(sm^ 
1=0.  That  is,  the  co-efficient  of  the  new  force  g'  becomes 
and  the  integral  of  the  above  equation  is  as  before  (p.  54), 

A  {vy  2+r,  2)— 2  r  Mg  cos  ^+A. 
ihe  value  of  Vy^'\-Vg^  likewise  reduces  (since   ,7=0)  to  -t-t 

at  at^. 

he  above  becomes  the  equation  of  the  compound  pendulum. 

>7~^=-      .      COS  ^4-A=z:-p  (cos  ^— cos  o),  (h  being  determined.) 

is  the  principle  just  before  announced,  that,  with  a  force  so 
ed  as  to  prevent  any  deflection  from  the  plane  in  which 
ity  tends  to  cause  the  axis  to  vibrate,  the  motion  would  be 
sely  08  if  no  axial  rotation  existed. 
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•  To  determine  the  force  of  g* ;  multiply  the  first  of  preoedinff 

3 nations  by  5,  and  the  second  by  a,  and  add  the  two,  and  add 
:ewise  A{vydb+v,da)= —And cos  0  (see  p.  64)  and  we  shall 
gpt 

Ad{bvy+aVs)+Cndco&d=rMg'{a'b^ab')dL 

By  referring  to  the  values  of  a,  a',  6,  6',  and  performing  the 
operations  indicated  and  making  cos  ^^=0,  sin  ^=1,  the  above 
becomes, 

Ad(bvy'\-<LVx)-\'CndcosO=zYMff'  Bin  SdU 

dip 
But  the  value  of  (bvy+avx)  (p.  54)  becomes  zero  when  jt=o- 

_  ,       On d  COS  6  Cn  dO  ^ 

yMsmOdt         yMdt 

The  second  factor  -=-  is  the  angular  velocity  with  which  the  axi 

of  rotation  is  moving. 

Hence  calling  Vg  that  angular  velocity,  the  value  of  thedt^ 
ingforce^  g'  may  be  written  (irrespective  of  signs), 

(J 

g'=—nv,:  (A) 

that  is,  it  is  directly  proportional  to  the  axial  rotation  n,  and      ^ 
the  angular  velocity  of  the  axis  of  that  rotation.     By  putting  fizDr 
CJ  Mk^   (in  which  k  is  the  distance  from  the  axis  at  which  tfcae 
mass  i/,  if  concentrated,  would  have  the  moment  of  inertia,  C— 'J) 
the  above  takes  the  simple  form 

g=—  nvg . 

r 

In  the  case  we  have  been  considering  above,  in  which  ^  is  sua  J)- 
posed  to  counteract  the  deflecting  force  of  axial  rotation,  the  anj 

lar  velocity  ^«  >  or  —  ^  (equation  g)  is  equal  to     I-r-  (cos  ^- cos 


■> 


But  in  the  case  of  the  free  motion  of  the  gyroscope,  this  »^^ 
fleeting  force  combines  with  gravity  to  produce  the  obsen' 
movements  of  the  axis  of  figure. 

If,  ilierefore^  we  disregard  the  axial  rotation  and  consider  t 
body  simply  as  fixed  at  the  point  0,  and  acted  upon,  at  the  ce^  ^' 
ter  of  gravity,  by  two  forces — one  of  gravity,  constant  in  int^  ^' 
aity  and  direction — the  other,  the  deflecting  force  due  to  an  axi^ — 

rotation  n,  whose  variable  intensity  is  represented  by  — ^w^' 

*  The  effect  of  gravity  is  to  ditninieh  $  and  the  iDcrement  dS  is  nesatiTe  in 
cue  we  arc  considering.    Hence  the  negative  sign  to  the  value  of  ^^  indicatiog 
the  force  is  in  the  direction  of  the  positive  axis  of  y,  as  it  should,  since  the  "^"^ 
of  the  node  is  to  move  in  the  reverse  direction. 
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*nd  whose  direction  is  always  nonnal  to  the  plane  of  motion  of 
the  axis;  we  ought,  introducing  these  forces,  and  making  the 
&xial  rotation  n  zero,  in  general  equations  (S^  to  be  able  to  de- 
duce therefrom  the  identical  equations  (4)  which  express  the  mo-, 
lion  of  the  gyroscope. 

This  I  have  done ;  but  as  it  is  only  a  verification  of  what  has 
previously  been  said,  I  omit  in  the  text  the  introduction  of  the 
somewhat  difficult  analysia* 

Equation  (6)  becomes  (in  the  case  we  consider),  by  integration, 

9)  :=  n  ^  -f"  ^  cos  a 

wliich,  with  the  values  of  u  and  v  already  obtained,  determines 
completely  the  position  of  the  body  at  any  instant  of  time. 

Knowing  now  not  only  the  exact  nature  of  the  motion  of  the 
)pe,  but  the  direction  and  intensity  of  the  forces  whiol^ 


'"'  To  iotroduce  these  forces  in  eq.  (8)  I  observe,  first,  that  as  both  are  applied  at 
&  (in  the  axis  Oz^)  the  moment  X|  is  still  zero  and  the  first  eq.  becomes,  as  before, 

Cdvg  =  O  or  v,  =  const 

-A.Qd  as  we  disregard  the  impressed  axial  rotation,  we  mak^  this  constant  (or  v,  ) 


Cn 
The  deflecting  force  —j^  v,  (taken  with  contrary  sign  to  the  counteracting  foroe 

Cn  S                Cn  d^l    , 
just  obtained)  resolves  itself  into  two  components  — jjv  jt  and ^  -^  sin  9,  the 

in  a  horizontal,  the  second  in  a  vertical  plane,  and  both  normal  to  the  azie  of 


cos 


The  second  is  opposed  to  gravity,  whose  component  normal  to  the  axis  of  tignrei 
Hence  we  have  the  two  component  forces  (in  the  directions  above  indicated), 

moments  with  reference  to  the  axes  of  y  ^  and  x  i  will  be 

^  I        Cn  dyl\     ,    ^  ^r^^   ^^ 

-.8m(P73r  \^9':^-^j  Bme-cos(P7ir^^.  and 

I        Cn  dyh\  Cn  dd 

Hence  eouations  (S)  (making  v,  zero,  and  putting  for  Mi  and  Ni  the  above  valuee, 
*i^  recoUecting  the  values  of  a  and  6,  (p.  58)  become 

dyl  d^      1 

AdVf  =  oyMgdt  —  aCn  -^  dt^ Cncos^-^dt  I 

rf^^  ,       d9        \  * 

Adv,=-byMgdt+bCn-^  dt-Cnem<p -^  dt 

Multiplying  the  equations  severally  by  Vy  and  v,,  adding  and  reducing  (as  on 
P-  88)  we  get 

dyl 

A(vydvf+  Vgdv,  )=  jJfgd .  cos  6  —  Cn  --^  d .  cos  9—  Cn  (iS  ( t>y  cos  (pH-v,  sm  ^) 

•tfc  d^ 

^^  tfCm^+v^mD^  will  be  found  equal  to  sin  9  -^  (by  substituting  the  Ytluas 
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produce  it,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  such  a  motkn 
takes  place. 

Fig.  1  represents  the  body  as  supported  by  a  point  wiihifi'M 
mass;  but  the  analysis  applies  to  any  position,  in  the  axis  of 
figure,  within  or  without ;  and  figs.  3  and  4  represent  the  mow 
femiliar  circumstances  under  which  the  phenomenon  is  ex- 
hibited. 

Let  the  revolving  body  be  supposed  (fig.  3,  vertical  projection), 
for  simplicity  of  projection,  an  exact  sphere,  supported  by  a 
point  in  the  axis  prolonged,  at  0,  which  has  an  initial  elevation 
a  greater  than  90  .  Fig.  4  represents  the  projection  on  the  hor- 
izontal plane  xy;  the  initial  position  of  the  axis  of  figure  (being 
in  the  plane  of  xz)  is  projected  in  Qx. 

Oxj  Oy,  Oz,  are  the  three  (fixed  in  space)  co-ordinate  axes,  to 
which  the  body's  position  is  referred. 

In  this  position,  an  initial  and  high  velocity  n  is  supposed  to 
be  given  about  the  axis  of  figure  (>2,,  so  that  the  visible  por- 
tions move  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows  6,  6',  and  the  body  is 
lefli  subject  to  whatever  motion  about  its  point  of  support  0^ 
gravity  may  impress  upon  it.  Had  it  no  axial  rotation,  it  would 
immediately  fall  and  vibrate  according  to  the  known  laws  of  th© 
pendulum.  Instead  of  which,  while  the  axis  maintains  (appar- 
ently) its  elevation  «,  it  moves  slowly  around  the  vertical  (fc,  re- 
ceding from  the  observer,  or  from  the  position  ON*'  towards  OS^^ 

It  is  self-evident  that  the  first  tendency  (and  as  I  have  UkewiflO 
proved,  the  first  efiect)  of  gravity  is  to  cause  the  axis  Cfe,  to  de- 
scend vertically,  and  to  generate  vertical  angular  velocity.  But 
with  this  angular  velocity,  the  deflecting  force  proportional  to 
that  velocity  and  normal  to  its  direction,  is  generated,  which 
pushes  aside  the  descending  axis  from  its  vertical  path. — But  as 
the  direction  of  motion  changes,  so  does  the  direction  of  tti^ 
force — always  preserving  its  perpendicularity.   It  finally  acquires 


of  Vy  and  v,) ;  hence  the  two  last  terms  destroy  each  other,  and  the  above  equ****** 
becomes  identical  with  equation  (a)  from  which  the  2d  eq.  (4)  is  deduced 

Multiplying  the  ist  equation  (t)  by  cos(^  and  the  second  by  sin^  and  addM* 
we  get, 

^(co8  ^Vy  +  sin  ^v,)  =  -  Cnd 9. 

By  differentiating  the  values  of  Vy  and  Vj^,  performing  the  multiplications,  ^^^ 
substituting  for  d%i  its  value,  cos  9  c?\l,  (proceeding  from  the  8d  equation  (2) 
«.=0)  the  above  becomes 


^s^e-^+2cose  ^  ^>i=-^cn^ 


Multiplying  both  members  by  sin  9  dt^  and  integrating,  the  above  becomes 

,        d^        Cn 
sma  9  —J-  =  -T-  cos  9  +  / ; 
at  A 

the  same  as  the  1st  equation  (4)  when  the  value  of  the  constant  /  is  determiosd. 
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Uty  tnd  upward  direction  adequate  to  neutralize  the 
rd  action  of  gravity ;  but  the  acquired  downvoard  velocity 
to  and  the  axis  ^Au  descends  at  the  same  time  acquiring 
idj  increasing  horizontal  component,  and  with  it  a  slifi 
g  upward  delecting  force.    At  length  the  descending 


Fig.  8. 
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nt  of  velocity  is  entirely  destroyed — the  path  of  the 
orizontal ;  the  deflecting  force  due  to  it  acts  directly 
to  gravity,  which  it  exceeds  in  intensity,  and  hence 
le  axis  to  commence  rising.  This  is  the  state  of  things 
dnt  b  (fig.  2).  The  axis  has  descended  the  curve  a  6,  and 
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has  acquired  a  velocity  due  to  its  actual  fall  a  d;  but  this 
has  been  deflected  to  a  horizontal  direction.  The  cuoen 
branch  b  a'  is  precisely  the  converse  of  its  descent  The 
horizontal  velocity  impels  the  axis  horizontally,  whik 
fleeting  force  due  to  it  (now  at  its  maximum)  causes  it 
mence  ascending.  As  the  curve  bends  upward,  the 
direction  of  this  force  opposes  itself  more  and  more  to  t 
zontal,  while  gravity  is  equally  counteracting  the  vertici 
ity.  As  the  horizontal  velocity  at  b  was  due  to  a  fall  thix 
height  ady  so,  through  the  medium  of  this  deflecting  fi» 
just  capable  of  restoring  the  work  gravity  had  expeiu 
lijiing  tne  axis  back  to  its  original  elevation  at  a',  and 
cloidal  undulation  is  completed,  to  be  a^ain  and  again  r 
and  the  axis  of  figure,  performing  undulations  too  rapid 
minute  to  be  perceived,  moves  slowly  around  its  poini 
port. 

Referring  to  fig.  8,  the  equator  of  the  revolving  body 
perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  figure  and  through  the  fixed} 
would  be  an  imaginary  plane  E^  E^.  Its  intersection ' 
horizontal  plane  of  xy  would  be  the  line  of  nodes  JVJ 
the  position  delineated,  the  progression  of  the  nodes  i 
For,  at  the  ascending  node  N^  any  point  in  the  imagintt 
of  the  equator  (supposed  to  revolve  with  the  body)  won 
upwards  m  the  direction  of  the  arrow  a,  while  the  nod 
in  the  same  direction  from  0  (of  the  arrow  a').    Were  tlu 

Fig.  6. 


figure  below  the  horizontal  plane,  (fig.  5)  the  upward  rol 
the  point  would  be  from  Oto  E^  (as  the  arrow  a),  while 
gression  of  the  node  (in  the  same  direction  as  before  as  th 
a')  would  be  the  reverse,  and  the  motion  of  the  node  w 
retrograde — ^yet  in  both  cases  the  same  in  space. 
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Beotin^  force  of  rotary  motion  is  the  sole  agent  in 
9  vertical  velocity  produced  by  gravity  from  its 
iiection,  and  in  prod!ucing  these  pantdoxical  effects ; 
ir^oing  analysis  while  it  has  determined  its  value, 
ao  light  upon  its  origin,  it  may  be  well  to  inquire 
)e  is  created. 

cplanations  have  usually  turned  upon  the  deflexion 
I  components  of  rotary  velocity  by  the  vertical  an* 

of  the  axis  produced  by  gravity.  In  point  of  fact, 
k  vertical  and  horizontal  components  are  deflect^ 
as  the  other ;  and  the  simplest  way  of  studying  the 
3ed,  is  to  trace  a  vertical  projection  of  the  path  of  a 
X)dy  under  these  combined  motions.  For  this  pur- 
s  the  mass  of  the  revolving  disk  concentrated  m  a 
f  matter  of  a  radius  k  due  to  its  moment  of  inertia 
)  Bartlett  Mech.  p.  178)  and,  for  simplicity,  suppose 
notion  of  the  axis  to  take  place  around  the  centre 

gravity  G, 

ye  such  a  ring  Fig.  6. 

srpendicular  to 

projection)  re- 
t  its  axis  of  fig- 
le  the  axis  turns 
plane  about  the 
.  Let  the  rota- 
that  the  visible 
iie  disk  moves 
igh  the  semi-cir- 
wom  B  to  Aj 
is  moves  down- 
i  the  angle  d  to 
}C\  Tlie  point 
irotatian  alone, 
ried  to  A ;  but  the  plane  of  the  disk,  by  simultane- 
It  of  the  axis,  is  carried  to  the  position  A'  Jff,  and 
irrives  at  B  instead  of  -4,  through  the  curve  pro- 
}  B.  The  equation  of  the  projection,  in  circular 
easily  made ;  but  its  general  character  is  readily 
id  it  IS  sufficient  to  say,  that  it  passes  through  the 
sit  its  tangents  at  B  and  B  are  perpendicular  \o  AB 
md  that  its  concavity,  throughout  its  whole  length, 

right  The  point  A  descends  on  the  other,  or  re- 
the  disk,  and  makes  an  exactly  similar  curve  AOA' 
mty  reversed. 

^al  forces  due  to  the  deflections  of  the  vertical 
lormal  to  the  concavities  of  these  curves ;  hence,  on 
le  axis  to  war  da  the  eye,  they  are  to  the  Ufi^  and  on 
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the  opposite  or  further  side,  to  the  rights  (as  the  arrows  h  and 
Hence  the  joint  effect  is  to  press  the  axis  O  Ctrom  its 
plane  CGC*,  horizontally  and  towards  the  eye.     Reverse  the  « 
rection  of  axial  rotation  and  the  curves  A  A'  and  Bff  will 
the  same,  except  that  A  A'  would  be  on  the  near,  and  BB  - 
the  remote  side  of  the  axis  0  CJ  and  the  direction  of  the 
ing  pressure  will  be  reversed. 

A  projection  on  the  horizontal  plane  would  likewise  illustr^g 
this  aeflecting  force  and  show  at  the  same  time  that  there  is 
resistance  in  the  plane  of  motion  of  the  axis,   and  that  the  wW- 
effect  of  these  deflexions  of  the  paths  of  the  different  mal 
points,  is  a  mere  interchange  of  living  forces  between  the  dyjbwmm 
material  points  of  Uie  disk;  but  it  is  believed  that  the  foregdiiy 
illustration  is  sufficient  to  explain  the  origin  of  this  force,  whoK 
measure  and  direction  I  have  analytically  demonstrated. 

It  may  l)e  remarked,  however,  that  the  intensity  of  the  foroe 
will  eviciently  be  directly  as  the  velocities  gained  and  lost  in  liie 
motion  of  the  particles  from  one  side  of  the  axis  to  the  other; 
or  as  the  angular  velocity  of  the  axis,  and  as  the  distance,  A,  of  the 
particles  from  that  axis.  It  will  also  be  as  the  number  ofpctrtih 
which  undergo  this  gain  and  loss  of  living  force  in  a  given  time; 
or  as  the  vehciiy  of  axial  rotation.  Considered  as  applied  dot- 
mally  at  0  to  produce  rotation  about  any  fixed  point  0  in  tbe 
axis,  its  intensity  will  evidently  be  directly  as  the  arm  of  lever  i; 
and  inversely  as  the  distance  of  G  from  0  (y).     Hence  the  metf* 

ure  of  this  force  already  found,  from  analysis,  g'=  — nv,. 

In  the  foregoing  analysis,  the  entire  ponderable  mass  is  sop- 
posed  to  partake  of  the  impressed  rotation  about  the  axis  of  fig" 
ure  Oz,  ;  and  such  must  be  the  case,  in  order  that  the  results  if* 
have  arrived  at  may  rigidly  apply.  Such,  however,  cannot  be 
the  case  in  j)ractice.  A  portion  of  the  instrument  must  consist 
of  mountings  which  do  not  share  in  the  rotation  of  the  dist 
It  is  believed  the  analysis  will  apply  to  this  case  by  simply  in- 
cluding the  whole  mass,  in  computing  the  moment  of  inertis-A 
and  the  mass  J/J  while  the  moment  C  represents,  as  before,  ^ 
of  t!ie  disk  alone. 

In  this  manner  it  would  be  easy  to  calculate  what  amovmif^ 
eoctraneoxis  weight  (with  an  assumed  maximum  depression  w),  the 
instrument  would  sustain,  with  a  given  velocity  of  rotation. 

The  analogy  between  the  minute  motions  of  the  gyrosoop 
and  that  grand  phenomenon  exhibited  in  the  heavens,— w^ 
"  precession  of  the  equinoxes" — is  often  remarked.  In  an  n^" 
mate  analysis,  the  phenomena,  doubtless,  are  identical;  yet  the 
immediate  causes  of  the  latter  are  so  much  more  complex,  th«t 
it  is  difficult  to  institute  any  profitable  comparison. 
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At  first  sight,  the  undulatory  motion  attending  the  precession, 
Down  as  **  nutation"  (nodding)  would  seem  identical  with  the 
ddulations  of  the  gyroscope.  But  the  identity  is  not  easily  indi- 
ited ;  for  the  earth  s  motion  of  nutation  is  mainly  governed  by  the 
lOOD,  with  whose  cycles  it  coincides;  and  the  solar  and  lunar 
recessions  and  nutations  are  so  combined,  and  affected  by  causes 
bich  do  not  enter  into  our  problem,  that  it  is  vain  to  attempt 
ly  minute  identification  of  the  phenomena,  without  reference 
»  the  difficult  analysis  of  celestial  mechanic& 

On  a  preceding  page,  I  said  that  a  horizontal  motion  of  the 
ylftting  disk  around  its  jx)int  of  supT>ort,  without  descending 
adulations,  was  at  variance  with  the  laws  of  nature.  This  as- 
■tion  applied  however  only  to  the  actual  problem  in  hand,  in 
rjiioh  no  other  external  force  than  gravitv  was  considered,  and 
O  other  initial  velocity  than  that  of  axial  rotation. 

Analysis  shows,  however,  that  an  initial  imjnihe  may  be  ap- 
lied  to  the  rotating  disk  in  such  a  way  that  tlie  horizontal  mo- 
on shall  be  absolutely  without  undulation.  An  initial  horizon- 
ll  angular  velocity  such  as  would  make  its  corresponding  de- 
fective force  equal  to  the  conij)onent  of  gravity,  g  sin  <9,  would 
ftose  a  horizontal  motion  without  undulation. 

If  the  axial  rotation  w,  as  well  as  the  horizontal  rotation,  is 
ommunicated  by  an  impulsive  force,  analysis  shows  that  it  may 
le  applied  in  any  jotawe  intersecting  the  horizontal  plane  m  the 
me  of  nodes;  but  if  applied  in  the  plane  of  tlie  equator  (where 
t  can  communicate  nothing  but  an  axial  rotation  ?/),  or  in  the 
lorizontal  plane,  its  intensity  must  be  infmito. 

My  announced  object  does  not  carry  me  furtluu*  into  the  con- 
ideration  of  the  gyroscope  than  the  solution  of  this  peculiar 
>henomenon,  which  depends  solely  upon,  and  is  so  illustrative 
ftf  the  laws  of  rotary  motion. 

.  If  I  have  been  at  all  successful  in  making  this  so  oflen  ex- 
)lained  subject  more  intelligible — in  giving  clearer  views  of  some 
jf  the  supposed  effects  of  rotation,  it  has  been  because  I  have 
rusted  solely  to  the  ofdf/  safe  guide  in  the  complicated  phenom- 
of  nature,  ajialysis. 


[The  foregoing  analysis  of  tlie  phcnomana  of  the  Gyroscope,  bj  Major  Barnard, 
if  the  Corpn  of  Engineers  of  the  United  States  Army,  and  late  Sui)erintendent  of 
he  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  is  inserted  in  this  Journal,  although  it  will  also 
^ipear  in  the  '  Ameru^tm  Journal  of  Science  and  Art,'*  for  July,  be<nusc  many  of 
Ntf  readers  have  become  ini crested  in  the  subject  from  the  articles  which  haye 
llfmdjr  appeared  in  our  pages,  and  because  wo  haye  been  asked  for  a  more  scicntitic 
gipUiiAtion  of  what  has  been  called  tlie  self-sustaining  power  in  the  rotary  disc. 
The  leDgth  of  the  paper  has  crowded  many  articles  of  educational  intelligence  into 
te  next  number.]    Ed. 


THE   OTBOBOOPE. 


The  fidlowing  pBtleina  of  Gyroeoopes  caa  be  nfelj  sent  by  Sxptm  to  aaj  0 
remitting  the  price : — 

No.  1.  QjroKxypo  of  Iron,  umplest  fonn, $9.00 

"2.  •'        "  Bmm      "        " S.00 

"    3.  "        "      "    ipbere  in  place  of  wheel,      .     ,    .      S.G4 

"    4.  "        "      "    with  lever  and  weight, 4.00 

"5.  u        u      H    ^ijii  foojipt  and  anni, 5.M 

"6,  u        u      «    jinng  Of,  gynibak, T.OO 

"    7.  "        "      "    witbtbreecoaofntrio  ringi,(iiextp«ge,}6.00 

"8.  •'        1  RJDgiofbranwithleTer  Aw«igfatlaTgeiae,ia.ai> 

No*.  S,  7,  and  8,  are  beat  Rir  Sofaoola  and  Colleges. 

AddNB  lit  Hartfbrd,  Conn.,  F.  C.  Baowvau.,  Stc'^- 

"        "  Chicago,  HI.,  TiLCOTT  ie  Somwoo*. 


S^v^ktmX  to  |to^  ||. 


m.  PBEVENTIYE  AND  REFORMATORY  EDDCATION- 

Km  our  eftriieft  connection  with  the  adminiftntion  and  improTement 
aUic  Schools  in  the  States  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  we  haTe 
oonTinced  of  the  necessttj  of  establishing  and  employing  special 
lotions  and  agencies,  of  Tarious  kinds,  to  meet  the  educational  defi- 
Sm,  and  counteract  the  causes  and  tendencies  to  vice  and  czime  among 
p  and  increasing  class  of  the  population  in  cities  and  manufacturing 
|H.  In  a  report  to  the  Legislature  of  Rhode  Island  in  1845,  the  foUow- 
nggestions  were  made  in  reference  to  the  Supplementary  Schools  and 
Msies  required  in  the  cities  and  large  villages  of  that  State. 
Bvening  Schools  should  be  opened  for  apprentices,  clerks,  and  other 
^  persons,  who  have  been  hurried  into  active  emploTment  without  a 
hie  elementai7  education.  In  these  schools,  those  who  have  comple* 
Ae  ordinaiy  course  of  school  instruction,  can  devote  themselves  to 
ttndiei  as  are  directly  connected  with  their  several  trades  or  pursuits 
I  those  whose  eariy  education  was  entirely  neglected,  can  supply,  to 
\  extent,  such  deficiencies.  It  is  not  beyond  the  legitimate  scope  of  a 
m  of  publie  instruction,  to  provide  for  the  instruction  of  adults,  who, 
I  any  cause,  in  early  life  were  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  school  at^ 


ibiaries,  and  courses  of  fiuniliar  lectures,  wkh  practical  illustradons^ 
elioos  in  natural  history,  and  the  natural  sciences,  asystem  of  scientific 
angea  between  schools  of  the  same,  and  of  difierent  towns^ — these 
other  means  of  extending  and  improving  the  ordinary  instruction  of 
lebool-room  and  of  early  life,  ought  to  be  provided,  not  only  by  indi* 
■1  enterprise  and  liberality,  but  by  the  publie,  and  the  authorities 
Bsted  with  the  care  and  advancement  of  popular  education. 
■6  or  more  of  that  class  of  educational  institutions  known  as  **  Refinrm 
nil,*  ^  Schoob  of  Industry,"  or  ^  Schools  lor  Juvenile  Ofienders," 
Id  receive  such  children,  as  defying  the  restraining  influence  of  par 
ll  antliority,and  the  discipline  and  regulations  of  the  public  schoola 
Hh  aa  are  abandoned  by  orphanage,  or  worse  than  orphanage,  by 
atal  ne^ect  or  example,  to  idle,  vicious  and  pilfering  habits,  are 
d  hanging  about  places  of  public  resort,  polluting  the  atmosphere  by 
r  profane  and  vulgar  speech^  alluring,  to  their  own  bad  practices^  chiW 
L  of  the  same,  and  other  conditions  of  life,  and  originating  or  partici- 
ig  in  every  street  brawl  and  low-bred  riot.  Such  children  eannot  be 
y  gathered  into  the  public  schools;  and  if  they  arey  their  vagrant 
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habita  are  cbafed  hy  the  restraints  of  school  discipline.  Tliej  soon 
become  irregular,  play  troant,  are  punished  and  expelled,  and  from  that 
time  their  course  is  almost  uniformly  downward,  until  on  earth  there  is  no 
lower  point  to  reach. 

Accustomed,  as  many  such  children  have  been  from  in&ncj,  to  sighd 
and  sounds  of  open  and  abandoned  profligacy, — ^trained  to  an  utter  want 
of  self-respect,  and  the  decencies  and  proprieties  of  Ufa,  as  exhibited  in 
dress,  person,  manners  and  language, — strangers  to  those  modves  of  self- 
improvement  which  spring  from  a  sense  of  social  moral  and  religious  obli- 
gation, their  r^eneration  inrolTes  the  harmonious  co-operation  of  earnest 
philanthropy,  missionary  enterprise,  and  sanctified  wisdom.  The  districti 
of  all  our  large  cities,  where  this  class  of  children  are  found,  are  the  appro- 
priate field  of  home  missions,  of  unobtrusiTe  personal  effort  and  charity, 
and  of  S3rstematized  plans  of  local  benevolenoej  embracing  firiendly  inter- 
coarse  with  parents,  an  affectionate  interest  in  the  young,  the  gathering  of 
the  latter  into  week-day,  in&nt,  and  primary  schools,  and  schools  where 
the  use  of  the  needle,  and  other  forms  of  labor  appropriate  to  the  sex 
and  age  of  the  pupils  can  be  ^ven,  the  gathering  of  both  old  and  young 
into  the  Sabbath  schools  and  worshipping  assemblies,  the  drculatioik  of 
books  and  tracts,  of  other  than  a  strictly  religious  character,  the  MKOor- 
agement  of  cheap,  innocent  and  humanizing  games,  sports  and  festiTities, 
the  obtaining  employment  for  adults  who  may  need  it,  and  procuring  dt- 
nations  as  apprentices,  clerks,  &c.,  for  such  young  persons  as  may  be  qual- 
ified by  age,  capacity  and  character.  By  indiridual  efforts  and  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  many,  working  in  these  and  other  ways,  firom  year  to  year, 
these  moral  jungles  can  be  broken  up, — ^these  infected  districts  can  he 
purified, — ^these  waste  places  of  society  can  be  reclaimed,  and  many 
abodes  of  penury,  ignorance  and  yice  can  be  couTerted  by  edncatioo 
economy  and  industry,  into  homes  of  comfort,  peace  and  joy.* 

To  enforce  and  illustrate  these  suggestions,  the  experienoe  of  other 
States  and  Countries  in  providing  instruction  fin*  clerics,  apprentieea,  a&d 
adults,  as  well  as  for  orphan,  vagrant,  vicious,  and  criminal  children,  was 
set  forth  in  lectures,  **  Educational  Tracts,"  and  School  Jouraab. 

In  consequence  of  these  lectures  and  publications,  and  tiie  earnest 
efforts  of  many  philanthropic  men  and  women,  a  "  Reform  School  ht 
Juvenile  offenders  "  has  been  established  both  in  Gonnecticat  and  Bhode 
Island,  and  the  other  more  important,  although  less  obviously  usefolageB- 
ciee  of  prevention,  such  as  industrial  schools,  and  small  fiunily  asyhmis  in 
tfie  neighborhood  of  cities  and  villages,  are  receiving  serioiM  attention. 

A  selection  fimn  the  publications  above  referred  to,  txigether  with  ma- 
ny new  articles,  having  been  published  by  the  Editor,  under  die  title 
'*  Rtformaiory  Educalion^  we  have  concluded  to  issue  in  tUi  Snppla 
Number  such  articles  as  have  not  before  appeared. 


mSTOBICAL  SKETCH  OF  CHABTTABLE  IHSnTDTIOHS. 


CsABiTT,  ^  6^  aid  to  tbe  onfiNrtaQAte ;  not  indiidiiig  the  idea  of  z»« 
^oamkmj  efixrty)  as  either  theory  or  practice,  has  descended  bj  reyelatioii 
fnm  God.  Humanity  akme  has  never  originated  or  practiced  it  fiff 
€B(M^  to  entire  itsdf  to  credit  as  its  parent  or  its  patron.  In  the 
isathea  isodd,  befbre  Christ,  the  most  utter  selfishnesss  seems  to  have 
hesii  ahsolnte^  the  universal  mle  of  indiyidnal  and  national  conduct; 
siidi  app^Mnt  azceptioos,  even,  as  the  vaunted  generosity  of  the  ancient 
Aahsi  were  nothing  hot  the  result  of  ambition,  ostentation,  and  lore  of 
i^piobation. 

Godf  the  legisbtor  of  the  Jews,  incorporated  into  the  politico-religious 
^odewhidiwas  the  earput  juris  of  their  theocracy,  injunctions  of  charity 
as  azteanve  as  their  moral  and  intellectual  development  would  endure, 
jet  operative  exclusively  amongst  their  own  nation,  and  as  compared 
with  the  corresponding  Christian  idea,  very  narrow  and  low.    The  half- 

itnzy  jubilee  remitted  all  debts,  and  gave  each  fiunfly  its  old  inherit 
anew.  The  septennial  or  Sabbatical  year  gave  to  all  alike  the 
apoDtaneoos  fruit  of  the  earth.  The  Sabbath  was  a  rest  for  all,  men  and 
itim^hi.  Wheat  and  grapes  were  to  be  left  for  the  poor  gleaners.  No 
interost  was  to  be  taken  from  a  Jew;  and  no  pledge  retained  after  suq- 
^kiwn*  The  poor  were  always  to  be  remembered  and  helped.  A  trien* 
idal  tithe  was  exaotwl,  for  strangers,  widows,  and  oiphans.  The  first 
teili  were  to  be  bestowed  in  charity. 

Except  this  compulsory  practice,  scarcely  a  trace  of  even  the  form  of 
^Httity  is  viable  amongst  the  ante-Christian  nations.  Much  more  ex- 
pseeave.of  the  general  heathen  hard-heartedness,  is  the  prevalence  of 
ligalisnd  child-murder  or  eiqiosure,  slaughter  of  the  old  to  be  rid  of  them, 
and  mdk  athar  institutional  abominations.  The  distribution  of  food  or 
aoaejt  by  Hbb  great  rich  men  of  Rome  to  clients,  or  on  public  occasions, 
to  Uie  cilisena  generally,  were  to  buy  votes  or  influence,  or  to  maintain 
a  pompous  retinue.  As  for  the  long  established  custom  of  daily  largesses 
«f  food  or  money  to.the  common  people  of  Rome,  established  to  gain  their 
'votos  or  SDj^port,  it  was  continued  simply  from  pure  necessity,  because 
Ihsio  tnrbnlent  and  powerful  beneficiaries,  (said  to  have  numbered  not 
less  than  two  millions,*)  would  have  ended  the  authority  and  life  together. 


•UltiWMnlw%kow«fv,nnairAoaMftil1bt  eonmon  hlfh  wttmalM  of  tbt  popokr 
HoBontoiflyar 
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of  any  emperor  who  had  dared  diaeontiniie  it    The  ezpernneiit  was  man 
than  once  approached,  but  the  instant  signs  of  rerolt  always  pot  a  stop  to 

the  attempt 

Somewhat  more  worldly-wise,  but  not  more  charitable,  were  the  efforts 
of  the  better  Roman  emperors  to  maintain  and  edocate  the  pauper  chikl- 
xen  who  swarmed  about  all  the  Italian  cities.  Angnstos  (B.  C.  29 — A. 
D.  14)  first  extended  these  largesses  to  children  under  eleren  yean  old, 
preTioosly  utterly  uncared  for;  but  only  with  the  design  of  afterwards 
filling  his  legions  with  them.  His  successors  were  too  busy  with  their 
wars  or  pleasures,  to  continue  these  benefiu^ons;  and  it  is  a  corious  trait 
of  the  thorough  heathenism  of  the  time,  which  is  related  of  one  of  them, 
the  persecutor  Diocletian ;  that  in  order  torelierehimself  of  a  troaUeoome 
army  of  beggars,  he  had  a  large  number  of  them  smnmarily  drowned. 

The  comparatively  benerolent  Nerva,  (A.  D.  96-98,)  reestablidieda 
■imilar  system  and  extended  it ;  buying  waste  lands  and  giTing  diem  to 
settlers ;  taking  the  children  of  beggars  away  fixxn  them  and  establisfaing 
them  in  the  country ;  and  causing  the  children  of  poor  treemtn.  to  he 
supported  and  educated  at  the  public  expense,  under  the  name 
€i  pueilas  oUmerUariL  Trajan  appointed  public  officers  to  saperintend 
these  operations,  in  each  Italian  city ;  and  the  funds  which  lie  invested 
fiw  the  purpose,  have  been  estimated  at  $660,000.  Adrian  still 
extended  the  system ;  and  M.  Aurelius  Antonius  granted  its 
befiire  confined  to  the  children  of  Roman  citizens,  to  those  also  of 
homines.  Antoninus  Pius,  (about  A.  D.  140,)  provided,  in 
his  deceased  wife  Faustina,  for  the  education  of  a  number  of  girls, 
pueUa  cUimefUartce  Faustiniana.  Alex.  Severus,  in  like  manner 
(A.  D.  288,)  in  memory  of  his  mother,  Mammaea,  an  institatioii  lor 
Citing  a  number  of  boys  and  girls,  called  Mammaeani  and  Mammaetmae 
Neither  of  these  provisions  however  survived  their  founders.  As 
imperial  treasury  latterly  grew  poor,  these  gifb  ceased;  though 
emperors  bequeathed  special  funds  to  their  natrve  cities  or  towns,  lor 
instruction  or  maintenance  of  the  children  of  the  aged. 

Even  the  best  of  the  heathen  efforts  at  charity,  therefixre,  were  kte  i 
time,  low  in  purpose,  imperfect  and  transitory ;  and  to  a  great  extent, 
moreover,  attributable  to  the  indirect  influence  of  Christianity,  fiffbsed 
amongst  an  increasing  proportion  of  the  population,  and  whose  advanciii^ 
power  is  indicated  in  other  quarters,  by  the  statue  of  Christ  in  the  private 
chapel  of  Alexander  Severus,  and  the  recognised  odor  which  it  gave  to 
the  works  of  the  great  jurisconsults. 

Between  this  heathen  charity  and  that  which  sprang  up  so  snddealy 
and  spread  so  gloriously  and  so  widely  among  the  Chzistiaas,  tiiere  was 
the  difference  of  midnight  and  noon.  ''  A  stranger  is  a  wdf  * — Bm$ 
ignoio  hammi  lupus  est^  (Plautus) — was  the  heathen  doctrine;  while 
**  Good  will  to  man"  was  the  preparatory  announcement  of  Christianity; 
the  gdden  rule  was  the  creed  and  summary  of  all  Christfs  *ftM*lMngp  in 
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MmJ  life ;  and  didnterested,  boandleas  and  manificent  cbaritj,  onbeard 

f  ftnd  anintelligible  to  the  wondering  pagans,  the  most  prominent  fea- 

DB  in  the  external  life  of  the  new  religionists.     Charity  constitutes  a 

vrgjb  share  of  the  works  which  are  to  be  the  only  evidence  of  faith,  and 

pfeaels  with  fidth,  make  up  the  sum  and  substance  of  all  religion.    And 

be  place  it  occupied  in  the  labors  of  the  apostolic  churches  and  individ- 

■1  Cbrisdana,  corresponded  with  its  prominence  as  an  enjoined  duty. 

kltlioagfa  it  seems  that  the  early  churches  did  not  observe,  as  has  often 

leon  believed,  an  absolute  conmiunity  of  goods,  yet  the  instinct  of  prop- 

Blgr  yielded  almost  entirely  to  die  demands  of  benevolence,  and  the  rich 

Chriadan  always  gave  bountifully  to  the  poorer  brethren,  and  often  sold 

iH  his  possessions  to  benefit  them.    Agapae,  or  love-leasts,  were  repasts 

irinch  fiiUowed  their  religious  services,  furnished  by  the  rich  for  the  poor, 

eaten  by  both  in  conmion.     Deacons  and  deaconesses,  afterwards 

the  snpervinon  of  the  bishops,  had  official  charge  of  the  poor  of 

tfery  church,  and  also  of  the  widows,  the  orphans,  the  old  and  the  infirm. 

Ihe  churches  of  one  city  or  country  sent  vast  contributions  in  money  or 

froviskms  to  their  brethren  in  another,  when  suffering  from  famine.    A 

iii^^  church  (of  Rome,  A.  D.  250,)  besides  a  hundred  and  fifly-four 

daigymen,  maintained  fifWen  hundred  poor.    In  pestilences,  the  Chris- 

tiiiis  nursed  the  sick  and  buried  the  dead  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  when 

ikfb  frightened  pagans  fled  away  or  shut  themselves  up.    They  universally 

Weltered  outcast  or  fugitive  fellow-Christians  from  the  pagan  persecutors, 

lieted  and  comfbrted  them  in  prison,  and  countenanced  them  on  trisil  or 

et  Uie  amphitheater,  without  fear  of  the  gigantic,  cruel,  and  inevitable 

power  of  the  emperors. 

Kor  were  these  labors  confined  to  their  own  co-religionists.  Although 
sf  course,  these  were  their  first  care,  yet  no  sentiment  of  enmity  or  fear 
iMfcrained  them  from  extending  a  helping  hand  to  the  unfortunate  pagan. 
Jaliaa  the  apostate  wrote  to  one  of  his  officers  that  it  was  a  shame  to  the 
pagans  that  the  Christians  took  care  of  their  own  poor  and  the  pagan 
poor  likewise.  When  Christianity  became  the  state  religion,  and  open 
and  associated  action  was  therefore  possible  by  its  foUowers,  and  co-inci- 
dontally  with  the  great  disasters  of  the  empire  and  the  consequent  increase 
of  poverty  and  misery,  great  hospitals  and  other  institutions  for  relief 
wore  established  by  charitable  men  and  women,  by  cities  or  churches,  for 
llio  sick,  for  orphans,  for  poor  maidens  and  widows,  for  infirm  old  men, 
§K  travelers  and  pilgrims;  many  of  them  served  by  voluntary  assist- 
aati  of  the  appropriate  sex,  who  devoted  themselves  to  such  offices  out  of 
hoeevolent  zeaL 

The  various  offices  of  charity  thus  subserved,  came  to  be  the  recognised 
province  of  the  church,  so  that  this  body  acted  as  the  trustee  of  vast  pos- 
wions  and  contributions  devoted  to  charitable  uses.  As  the  practice  of 
■onairicism  arose,  much  of  this  duty  was  tranferred  to  the  convents  and 
nUgtooM  brotherhoods,  which  yet  continue,  in  Catholic  countries,  more  or 
laa  to  fulfill  it 
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We  hare  thiu  i^anced  at  1.  The  pure  iielfirfm—  of  heatbcBiM;  t. 
The  legal  and  exclnaiTe  charitj  of  tlie  Jewi ;  8.  Tlie  troe  and  diiine 
charity  of  Christianitj ;  whether  exerted  in  indiTidiial  effnrtiy  or  in  initi- 
tatioDS  and  with  dvil  aid. 

For  the  period  from  about  A.  D.  800  to  1200,  ii^bmMlioii  b  eooeeed- 
ngly  yague  and  scantj.  Of  education  for  morally  endangered  jooth,ff 
eren  for  the  poor,  there  was  comparatiTely  little.  Jott  bdbre  die  W 
ormation,  cloister  and  cathedral  8chool8  were  almoal  the  onlj  ones  enl' 
ing.  Varioofl  decrees  of  emperors  and  councils,  from  A.  B.  5S8  to  ItlS, 
established  such  schods,  and  parochial  and  Tillage  schoob  under  tbei, 
for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  the  poor  bj  the  clergy.  These  sdodi 
infused  a  minute  and  hardly  traceable  element  of  leltenambngittli 
people.  But  now,  first  single  points  of  more  liberal  effiNrt,  aadlfteBBMN 
extended  systems,  b^;in  to  appear.  The  rich  dtiee  of  l)i6  KefteiAU^ 
Tpres,  according  to  Cramer,  being  first,  began  to  estabiisli  orpliaii  hooMi^ 
with  departments  for  literary  and  industrial  training  annexed.  iAGhUlt, 
the  cloister  St  Bertin  was  established  before  ISOO,  which  ednottedpdor 
and  talented  children  from  Great  Britain  and  Ghent,  fdelhib  pflftitoii 
During  the  last  half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  Gerhard  ^  Great  iMli 
associate,  FlcMrentios  Badewins,  established  ihe  order  of  Hieronyailii^ 
or  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life.  The  institutions  founded  by  lUradv 
were  primarily  for  the  education  and  maintenance  of  tfae  poor.  -  ' 

Various  indiTidual  benefactions  with  a  similar  puxpooe,  had  alnalf 
appeared;  e.  g..  Abbot  Sampson's  school  for  forty  boys,  at  Buy  8t 
Edmund's,  in  England,  1198;  a  school  for  twelTe  good  pobir  hoyii  It 
Brussels,  in  1374;  a  house  to  maintain  and  instruct  poor  or|Aaiii|it 
Bologna,  1485 ;  the  asylum  of  St  Mary  in  Aquiro,  at  Borne,  ftrfiim 
hundred  orphans,  of  both  sexes,  to  be  taught  trades  and  lJtttArii,'lM(; 
a  dominical  school  at  Cambray,  to  teach  boys  and  girls,  and  to  instiacttb 
firmer  in  a  trade,  and  the  latter  in  household  serricea,  16S6,  dee;  9/^ 

All  these,  howeyer,  though  both  charitable  and  educatimuA,  wtfrMt 
reformatory.  The  first  institution  expressly  fixr  such  a  porposii,  «ii> 
refuge,  made  a  department  in  the  Hospital  of  St  Bfehaei  at  Boniitf 
Cardinal  Odeschalchi,  before  1586,  for  destitute  and  runaway  boyi^tltt 
work-shops  and  a  schooL  The  next  notable  adyance  in  ynmcsflbt''^ 
that  made  by  Pestaloisi,  which  contained  the  germ  of  thebestinitftiilto 
BOW  existing;  i.  e.,  the  endeayor  to  establish  a  Aome,  se&oo/,  ortd  Mi^ 
iritU  troMng  t»ff€tker^  for  endangered  children.  And  the  cMboM 
institutions  at  Horn  and  at  Mettray,  With  the  numerodt  cAm  patlafflii 
afier  them,  are  the  culmination  of  the  series,  and  the  beet  frifBiiP** 
tioos  of  reformatory  edocatioo  dnis  fiur  existing.  Of  tlieie  two  lattly  ii" 
stitntions,  a  full  account  will  be  found  in  the  following  pages. 

A  part  of  the  histoiy  of  Christian  Charity  applied  to  FrereathwBii 
Bdonnatory  Institutioos,  we  add--sketdi  of  the  ^  Agricoltiinl  OfkAt 
or  **  Farm  Schoob"  of  Europo. 
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worn 
TOUNG  PAUPERS,  VAGRANTS,  AND  CRIMINALS. 


The  frequent  wan  in  which  the  aeveral  States  of  Europe  have  been 
,  by  canyiDCf  desolation  into  the  home,  the  field,  and  the  work- 
have  multiplied  the  number  of  orphan  and  penniless  children. 
iMj^oiid  the  ordinary  causes  of  such  visitations,  and  at  the  same  time  by 
wmkening  the  bonds  of  law  and  virtue,  have  increased  the  temptations 
•d  a  vieioos  life,  and  thus  swelled  the  ranks  of  juvenile  criminality.  The 
■Ktreme  severity,  and  almost  uninterrupted  succession  of  belligerent 
operations,  growing  out  of  the  revolutionary  movement  of  France,  left 
■It  Its  close,  in  every  continental  State,  a.larger  number  than  ever  before, 
of.  poor,  neglected,  and  vicious  children  to  care  for,  which  arrested  the 
■rtteotion  of  government,  and  benevolent  individuals,  and  led  to  many 
iatiBreating  experiments  as  to  the  best  means  of  relief  and  reformation. 

To  Switzeriaud  belongs  the  credit  of  having  first  applied  the  princi- 
plea  of  domestic  and  agricultural  training  to  the  reformation  of  jroung 
^riiffifmla^  and  to  the  still  higher  purpose  of  preventing  pauperism  and 
orime,  by  ioeorporating  these  principles  into  the  early  education  of 
Qvphan,  pauper,  and  neglected  children.    The  Orphan  House  of  Pes- 
talont,  at  Neuhof,  opened  in  1775,  in  which  he  lived  with  his  pupils  as 
a  friend,  pastor,  and  teacher,  and  on  which  he  expended  all  his  limited 
Means;  the  Rural  School  for  indigent  children,  established  by  Fellen- 
Wrg  in  100$,  as  an  essential  part  of  his  great  enterprise  at  Hofwyl,  to 
dsDionsCrate  what  could  be  done  to  elevate  the  people  by  a  good  edu- 
catkin;  the  Agricultural  Normal  School  of  Vehrli,  at  Krutzlingen,  to 
train  a  class  of  practical  agriculturists  to  be  skillful  teaqhers ;  and  the 
Reform  School  of  Kuratli  at  Bftcbtelen,  near  Berne,  for  vicious  and 
sieoding  boys, — have  all  established  the  practicability  of  accustoming 
yeung  persons,  while  engaged  in  their  studies,  to  habits  of  useful 
■emisl  labor,  and  the  wisdom  of  subjecting  all  children,  and  especially 
Ike  orphan  and  outcast,  to  the  kindly  restraints,  and  humanizing  influ- 
■wee  of  domestic  life.    These  principles  of  home,  farm,  and  shop  train- 
lay,  have  been  sk>wly  recognized  and  introduced  among  the  charitable, 
preventive,  and  reformatory  agencies  of  other  "countries. 

Small  rural  oolonies,  arranged  in  families,  are  fkst  supplanting  the  great 
hospitals  and  asylums  where  hundreds  of  orphans,  it  may  be,  are  well 
Mf  elothed  and  lodged,  under  salaried  governors,  secretaries,  and  keep- 
en^  bot  with  little  or  nothing  of  that  fireside  education,  that  cultivation 
of  the  feelings,  those  habits  of  mutual  help  and  courtesy,  that  plantation 
of  delightful  remembrances  of  innocent  sports  and  rambles  in  the  field, 
or  that  aeqoisition  of  ready  taot  in  all  household  and  rural  industry,  which 
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are  the  distinguishing   features  of  a  good  New  England  praetical 
home  culture. 

Prisons,  of  high  stone  walls  and  barred  windows,  where  hondrediof 
young  inmates  are  congregated,  with  nothing  useful  for  head  or  hsDdi 
to  do ;  or  else  working  in  large  squads,  at  some  undiversified  employmeBt, 
under  the  watchful  eye  of  armed  men,  without  the  cheering  word  or 
sympathy  of  woman,  acting  and  feeling  as  a  mother,  sister,  or  compaD- 
ion,  or  the  wise  counsel  and  example  of  men,  acting  like  fathers,  bro- 
thers, or  friends — such  places  of  detention  and  punishments  are  giving 
way  to  farm,  reform,  and  industrial  schools,  where  young  crimioak  or 
those  who  would  soon  become  such  in  a  majority  of  cases,  the  neglected 
and  wretched  outcasts  of  tainted  homes,  the  ofi&pring  of  vicious  aod 
intemperate  parents,  or  the  fatherless  or  motherless  boys  who  eoiB- 
roenced  their  downward  career  by  committing  petty  thefts  to  keep  life 
together,  or  under  the  influence  of  bad  companionship,  and  of  tempta- 
tion too  strong  for  their  neglected  moral  culture  to  resist, — where  rach 
children  are  subjected  to  kind  domestic  training,  to  watchful  guardian* 
ship,  and  are  treated  with  a  long  suffering  forbearance,  while  they  are 
acquiring  the  habit  of  useful  occupation  in  the  workshop  or  iana  and 
are  getting  rid  of  their  wild  impulses  and  irregular  habits,  in  the  nnuid 
of  duties  and  employments  of  a  well  regulated  household. 

These  rural  and  industrial  schools,  especially  on  the  contineDt  of 
Europe,  conEtitule  an  interesting  class  of  educational  institutions.  They 
are  of  two  kinds.  1.  Asylums  and  houses  for  pauper,  orphan,  deserted, 
and  morally  endangered  children,  who  are  destitute  of  that  edocatioa 
supplied  by  the  common  relationship  of  the  ^unily.  2.  CorreetioDal 
and  reformatory  schools  for  children  and  young  persons  convkted  of 
crime,  or  acquitted  only  as  having  acted  without  knowledge,  but  de- 
tained under  a  certain  age  for  the  purpose  of  being  instrocted  and 
trained  to  some  useful  occupation.  In  all  of  them,  farm  and  gardea 
labor  form  the  basis  of  all  industrial  instruction ;  trade  and  haodiefaft 
are  recognized  and  provided  for,  but  are  deemed  of  secondary  inpo^ 
tance,  except  in  a  limited  number  of  cases.  Before  giving  a  particolar 
description  of  a  few  of  the  most  interesting  and  successful  institatkyoaof 
each  kind,  we  will  give  a  brief  statement  of  the  principal  features  of  the 
charitable  and  reformatory  system  now  in  operation  in  these  oountriea 

In  each  of  the  cantons  of  Switzerland,  in  1852,  there  were,  at  least, 
one  rural  or  farm  school  conducted  on  the  basis  of  a  well  regulated 
family.  The  superintendence  is  ordinarily  committed  to  a  married 
teacher,  who  is  called  the  father  of  the  family;  and  his  wife,  who  assiiti 
in  the  domestic  and  industrial  instruction  of  the  girls,  bears  the  title  of 
mother.  The  school  is  open  both  to  girb  and  boys,  an  arrangement 
which,  under  vigilant  supervision  and  separate  dormitories,  is  attended 
with  but  few  inconveniences,  and  facilitates  an  economy  of  nmnage- 
ment,  and  a  judicious  distribution  of  labor,  both  in  employmeni  and  ta- 
struction,  and  the  diffusion  of  a  true  domestic  spirit  througfaoot  the 
whole  establishment    The  number  of  inmates  average  from  tweo^  ta 
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fiitf  y  and  wh«i  the  entire  ftmily  exceed  twenty,  it  k  nibdiTided  into 
leaner  oaee  of  twelve  or  more,  who  are  placed  under  an  aeeitant 
^fiuher."    The  echool  iDttniction  occupiei  three  hours  in  nunmer,  and 
Hmr  in  winter;  the  remainder  of  the  day  being  devoted  to  work  in  the 
field  or  garden,  or  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  and  for  a  class  of 
pupils,  in  some  in-door  trade  or  handicraft     Those  children  who  show 
an  fltptness  to  teach,  and  a  peculiar  fitness  to  conduct  or  assist  in  estab- 
liahments  of  this  class,  are  sent  to  a  rural  normal  school,  like  that  at 
SLrutzliogen.    The  subdivision  into  groups  of  families  is  an  essential 
feature  of  the  reformatory  discipline  in  the  institutions  designed  exclu- 
sively ibr  young  criminals,  and  morally  endangered  children.    This 
organization  in  families,  with  a  trial  class,  or  section  of  six  or  eight  of 
the  beet  behaved  pupils,  who  are  allowed  still  larger  liberty  and  are 
iotruated  with  special  duties,  into  which  the  new  comers  are  admitted 
QDtil  they  can  be  properly  classified,  facilitates  supervision,  fosters  a 
Idodly  emukoion,  and  permits  the  applk^ition  to  each  child  of  that  sort 
of  care  and  management  best  adapted  to  its  character  and  disposition. 
The  annual  cost  in  the  orphan  school  is  about  $35  per  child,  and  in  the 
penal  colonies  about  $50  per  inmate. 

In  Grermany  we  find  the  best  example  of  reform  schools  in  the  king- 
dom of  Wirtemberg,  and  at  Horn,  near  the  city  of  Hamburg.  In  Wir- 
temberg  the  large  number  of  children  who  were  driven  by  the  loss  of 
fiithers  in  the  wars  which  ravaged  all  Europe  from  1796  to  1816,  and 
the  scarcity  of  food,  to  beg  or  steal  for  a  living,  arrested  the  attention 
of  governments  and  led  to  the  organization  of  benevolent  societies,  and 
to  the  establishment  of  asylums  for  their  relief  under  the  active  patron- 
age of  dueen  Catherine  in  1819. 

In  the  reform  schools  of  moral  industry  in  Wirtemberg,  the  average 
nomber  of  inmates  in  each  is  fidy-six,  of  whom  thirty-three  are  boys  and 
twenty-three  girls.  If  the  domestic  character  and  feeling  is  to  be  main- 
tained, it  is  evident  that  one  *^ father"  and  one  " mother"  can  not  direct 
and  supervise  so  large  a  number.  But  it  must  be  added,  that  the  age 
for  leaving  is  commonly  fourteen  years,  though  in  some  the  girls  are 
kept  a  year  longer.  The  aim  of  the  education  given  in  these  reforma- 
toiy  schools  is  to  correct  vick)us  habits,  and  to  form  honest  men,  good 
Christians,  and  useful  members  of  society.  Together  with  constant 
religk>us  instruction  every  opportunity  is  taken  of  inculcating  habits  of 
order,  propriety,  and  activity,  and  of  inspiring  the  children  with  senti- 
ments of  obedience,  humility,  truthfulness  and  honor.  Under  a  vigilant 
and  continuous  supervision,  account  is  taken  of  their  good  or  bad  dispo- 
sitions, of  their  progress  and  faults.  In  some  schools  the  less  hopeful 
■re  confided  to  children  distinguished  by  their  good  conduct,  who  serve 
them  as  guides  to  bring  them  back  to  the  right  path,  and  to  form  them 
to  the  discipline  of  the  school.  Many,  even  of  tender  years,  have  con- 
tracted bad  habits,  which  it  is  necessary  to  root  out  at  any  sacrifice.  In 
sneh  a  ease  the  head  of  a  family  takes  a  child  particularly  suspected, 
and  elicits  an  entire  confessbn,  which  is  usually  followed  by  a  promise 
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of  ameDdment ;  from  that  time  his  attention  ii  awakened,  and  no  imm 
are  spared  to  efilBCt  a  lasting  reformation.  Decency  is  to  the  miDdwkit 
propriety  is  to  the  body,  and  erery  thing  that  might  bring  injury  t»lhi 
former  is  avoided,  and  a  scrupulous  watch  kept  over  the  latter.  Tie 
giris  and  boys  only  meet  at  meals,  in  school  and  at  religioas  exeroM; 
at  other  times,  during  work,  in  play  time,  and  in  the  dormitoriei,  tlngr 
are  entirely  separate.  Each  child  has  its  own  bed.  In  each  aleepiiy 
apartment  there  is  a  male  or  female  overseer  who  never  leaves,  and 
exercises  an  especial  control  over  those  children  whom  any  peculiar  ei^ 
cumstance  points  out  to  their  attention.  Through  these  precautioDi  the 
union  of  boys  and  girls  leaves  no  room  for  abuse,  and  all  the  headecf 
establishments  agree  that  a  too  entire  separation  of  the  sexes  it  moie 
prejudicial  than  useful.  The  intellectual  instruction  comprises  religiaai 
instruction,  the  history  of  the  bible,  reading,  writing,  the  German  ka- 
guage,  written  and  mental  arithmetic,  the  history  of  Wirtemberg,  geo- 
graphy, and  music.  Four  or  five  hours  daily  are  commonly  given  to 
lessons,  according  to  the  seasons  and  the  demands  of  the  field  hte. 
The  instruction  is  given  by  the  head  of  the  &mily,  who  is  chosen  fien 
the  certificated  teachers.  Each  school  has  its  little  library.  Every  it, 
or  twelve  months  the  children  are  subjected  to  an  examination.  Ii 
industrial  education  agriculture  generally  forms  the  basis,  and  the  boyi 
under  the  overk>oker  of  the  farm,  perform  all  the  requisite  work,  and  the 
the  heavier  part  of  the  housework.  In  most  of  the  schools  there  an 
also  workshops  of  tailors,  shoemakers,  joiners,  weavers,  bookbinden,!^ 

The  girls  are  principally  employed  in  household  work,  sewing,  aad 
knitting ;  but  they  also  take  part  in  the  out-door  work  of  the  kitebea- 
garden,  the  cow-sheds,  and  the  poultry-yard,  and  assist  in  the  hay  ^ 
com  harvest  In  the  choice  of  these  operations  it  is  especially  desigaed 
to  retain  them  in  the  humble  sphere  in  which  they  were  bom,  by  euv* 
fully  avoiding  whatever  might  tend  to  turn  them  against  the  empky' 
ments  upon  which  they  must  ultimately  depend  for  subsistence— Midi 
as  servke,  whether  domestic  or  on  the  farm.  Each  reformatory  fchool 
has  a  separate  savings'  bank,  in  which  are  kept  the  petty  sums  allowed 
to  the  children  in  the  character  of  wages,  or  any  presents  they  ■■/ 
receive,  and  each  child  has  its  little  book  of  account  On  leavii^,the 
boys  are  commonly  apprenticed  to  artizans,  and  the  girls  go  to  serviofr 
Oare  is  taken  to  place  them  with  emfdoyers  of  approved  integri^ttf'' 
in  Christian  families. 

The  reform  school  of  the  Rauhe  -Haus,  near  Hamburg,  has  attadM 
to  it  the  largest  and  perhaps  the  best  normal  school  for  institntiooi^ 
this  kind  in  Europe.  It  was  founded  in  1833,  by  a  few  charitable  ^ 
eons,  with  the  view  of  assembling  and  correcting  the  rickmi  a>" 
morally  endangered  children  of  the  city.  It  was  at  first  located  to  > 
modest  thateh-covered  house,  whence  its  name  is  derived;  botitli^ 
now  increased  to  about  a  dozen  buildings,  each  having  its  special  aff^ 
oatkm,  which  are  variously  dispersed  in  the  midst  of  surroanding  f' 
den^  and  of  ^hteh  eeveral  have  been  erected  by  the  children  tli^ 
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Mhres.  The  ettablishment  coiubta  of  three  dlfirions:  1.  The  reform- 
lloiy  school,  containing  about  100  children,  of  whom  two-thirdi  are 
loja  and  one-third  girls.  2.  The  institute  of  "  brothers,''  which  is  00m- 
HMed  of  those  assigned  to  the  direction  and  superintendence  of  the  dif- 
brent  '^  families,"  and  which  serves  also  as  a  preparatory  or  normal 
lehool ;  it  comprised  34  brothers  in  1847.  3.  The  printing  and  agency 
lepartment,  containing  a  bookseller's  shop  and  workshop  for  bookbind- 
ingf  and  stereotyping.  The  organization  of  the  Rauhen-Haos  has  been 
based  on  that  of  the  natural  family.  The  children  are  classed  in  groups 
of  12  each,  forming  a  family,  under  a  superintendent  or  father.  All 
fliese  are  attached  to  their  common  center  or  father,  the  director,  who 
presides  over  the  whole.  The  chapel,  the  school,  and  the  workshops 
■kme  are  common  to  the  whole,  and  serve  as  a  bond  of  association 
mong  the  different  families. 

The  institute  of  "Brothers"  attached  to  the  reform  school  of  the 
Rauhen-HauB,  forms  the  basis  of  the  whole  organization.  It  was  soon 
perceived  that  the  work  of  improvement  among  vicious  and  delinquent 
children  could  not  be  confined  to  merely  mercenary  hands,  and  that  it 
was  a  condition  of  success  to  employ  persons  influenced  by  motives  of  a 
higher  nature.  The  brethren  of  the  Rauhe  -Haus  may  be  compared, 
in  some  respects,  to  the  "  Fr^res  de  Charity  "  and  "  Fr^res  de  la  Doc- 
trine Chritienne  "  in  Roman  Catholic  countries.  To  qualify  for  admis- 
iBon  to  the  institute,  proof  must  be  furnished  of  their  conduct  having 
been  always  honorable  and  without  reproach,  of  the  constant  practice 
if  Christian  duties,  of  being  animated  with  the  spirit  of  a  true  religious 
tailing,  of  freedom  from  physical  infirmity,  of  good  healtli  and  a  sound 
•onstitution,  of  knowledge  of  agriculture  or  of  some  trade  available  in 
die  establishment,  or  of  aptitude  for  acquiring  one,  of  the  possession  of 
a  certain  amount  of  learning  or  intelligence,  and  of  the  will  necessary 
to  profit  by  the  special  instruction  provided  in  the  institution.  Consent 
tf  parents  is  also  required.  The  age  of  admission  for  brothers  is  usually 
torn  20  to  30  years  of  age,  and  notwithstanding  the  strictness  of  the 
londitions  candidates  have  never  been  deficient.  The  institute,  like  the 
lehool  of  reform,  is  supported  by  private  subscriptions  and  donations. 
In  their  relations  with  the  school  of  reform,  the  brothers  have  charge 
•f  every  thing  connected  with  the  directbn  of  the  families  and  super- 
vision of  the  children,  who  can  not  be  out  of  their  sight  by  day  or  night 
They  take  their  meals  with  them,  sleep  in  their  dormitory,  direct  them 
b  their  work,  accompany  them  to  chapel,  and  take  part  in  their  recrea- 
tions and  games.  They  are  at  first  attached  to  the  families  as  assist- 
•nts,  and  a(\er  a  certain  time  of  probation  take  the  direction  in  their 
torn;  Ihey  visit  the  parents  of  the  children,  to  report  their  conduct 
and  progress;  they  exercise  over  their  pupils,  af\er  their  departure 
in  active  patronage,  give  instruction  in  the  elementary  classes,  and 
keep  up  the  writing  and  correspondence  of  the  institution.  The  trans- 
fer of  the  assistants  from  fkmily  to  family  every  month,  places  each 
brother  successively  in  contact  with  all  the  children,  extends  hit  indi- 
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vidual  experience,  and  {daces  the  experience  acquired  in  each  gnmpit 
the  service  of  ail  the  families.  The  brothers  have  also  a  oourBe  of 
special  instruction  under  the  director  and  two  assistants.  Thisooai|Mi 
20  hours  per  week,  arranged  in  a  manner  to  coincide  with  the  working 
hours  of  the  children,  and  comprehends  religion,  sacred  and  pro&ne  )ah 
tory,  the  German  language,  geography,  pedagogy,  singing,  and  imtm* 
mental  music ;  there  is  also  a  special  course  of  English.  The  pupib 
are  classed  in  two  courses.  The  duration  of  each  course  is  two  yeari) 
so  that  the  education  of  each  brother  occupies  an  average  period  of  four 
years.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time  they  ought  to  be  prepared  fir 
being  placed,  as  they  usually  are,  in  one  or  other  of  the  following  poi- 
tions :  as  chiefs  and  fathers  of  families  in  the  reformatory  schools,  orgaik 
ized  upon  the  plan  of  the  Rauhe  -Haus ;  as  overseers  and  assistaoti^ 
or  teachers  in  similar  establishments ;  as  teachers  in  rural  schcolf;  M 
directors,  stewards,  overseers,  or  guardians  in  prisons  of  various  orgao- 
izatbn ;  as  directors  or  fathers  of  a  family  in  hospitals  and  charitaUe 
establishments ;  as  overseers  of  infirmaries  in  the  ho^itals ;  as  agenti 
of  provident  and  benevolent  societies;  or  as  foreign  or  home  missioDir 
ries.  The  applications  for  brothers  to  fill  these  and  kindred  empiof- 
ments  increase  yearly,  so  that  the  director  is  compelled  to  extend  the 
normal  institute  designed  for  their  preparation. 

The  reformatory  schools  of  France,  established  since  1840,  are  not 
only  penal  but  preventive  in  their  design  and  discipline.  They  receirc^ 
1.  Young  persons  of  both  sexes  under  twenty  years  of  age,  who  bate 
been  condemned  for  some  crime ;  2.  Young  persons,  who  have  bees 
acquitted  of  criminal  charges  because  they  acted  without  discemmeat; 
3.  Orphans  and  young  persons,  who  are  abandoned  by  their  parentB,  er 
whom  parental  example  is  educating  for  mendacity  and  crime  ji 
Children,  who  are  without  employment,  and  in  a  bad  way,  or  on  the 
slippery  verge  of  open  vice  and  crime. 

The  66th  and  67th  articles  of  the  penal  code  of  France,  sweeps  aocie^ 
of  all  the  above  classes  of  young  persons,  by  authorizing  the  courts  and 
magistrates  to  send  them  to  a  house  of  correction.  Unfortunately  thii 
class  of  penal  institutions  had  no  independent  existence  prior  to  1837, 
and  the  young  criminals  or  suspected  persons  were  mingled  with  tboie 
of  greater  age,  and  deeper  depravity  in  the  common  prisons.  The  firit 
step  in  the  rigl4  direction  was  to  remove  them  to  a  separate  qnsrttf 
of  the  prison,  and  then  to  apprentice  out  such  as  showed  signs  of  re- 
formation and  amendment  These  steps  were  found  altogether  in* 
effectual  in  reforming  the  morals,  or  inducing  better  habits  in  any  ooo- 
siderable  number  of  this  class  of  persons;  and  two  gentlemen,  M. 
Demetz  and  the  Viscount  de  Bretigndres  de  Courteilles,  both  of  tbea 
highly  educated,  and  occupying  positions  of  power  and  influence,  the 
former  at  Paris  and  the  latter  as  member  of  a  departmental  coaD4 
became  deeply  interested  in  devising  some  plan  for  supplying  a  happy 
home  and  the  influence  of  domestic  relations  and  occupations,  for  the 
destiUitei  the  vagrant,  and  criminal  children  of  their  native  conotiT* 
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ii  had  vinted  the  reform  echool  at  Horn,  near  Hamburgli,  and  Bf. 
iii«ts  had  become  particularly  interetted  in  the  houMS  of  refuge  at 
ladelphia  and  New  York  for  juvenile  delinquents.  He  wai  aMo- 
md  with  M.  Blout  in  1837,  in  a  lecond  governmental  commiation  to 
Mtigate  pcuticularly  the  moral  influence  of  the  prison  discipline  and 
on  architecture  adopted  in  this  country.  Their  report  is  a  proper 
ael  to  that  of  Beaumont  and  De  Tocqueville  in  1830.  M.  Demets 
wted  his  efforts  especially  to  effecting  a  complete  and  wide  separa- 
I,  and  distinct  treatment  of  vagrant  and  even  convicted  youths  from 
lit  criminals.  "  Society  is  answerable  for  its  neglect  of  these  young 
■one.  They  are  abandoned  to  misery,  and,  therefore,  to  mischieC 
oiety  owes  it  to  herself  and  to  them,  rather  to  prevent,  than  to  punish 
•r  crimes.  Let  these  juvenile  delinquents  be  instructed  in  the  doo* 
Me  and  motives  of  the  Christian  religion.  Teach  their  young  hearts 
I  exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin.  Show  them  the  woe  which  awaits  the 
Bked,  and  the  infinite  blessedness  which  will  finally  encircle  the  just 
qpel  the  ignorance,  which  darkens  their  intelligence.  Bring  them  up 
habits  of  industry,  order,  and  economy.  Try  to  overcome  those 
}fams  propensities,  which  will  soon  expand  into  full-grown  crimes.  Of 
ft  men  who  end  their  lives  on  the  gibbet,  experience  shows  that  most 
▼e  been  depraved  in  childhood.  No  friend  has  checked  the  growth 
their  licentious  passions.  They  have  been  precocious  in  badness, 
d  anreproved." 

On  this  noble  mission  M.  Demetz  and  Viscount  de  Courteilles  en- 
!«d,  to  make  a  demonstration  to  the  government  and  benevolent  men 
France,  of  a  practicable  scheme  of  rescuing  unfortunate,  vagabond, 
d  depraved  boys  from  destruction,  and  give  them  the  power  of  ob- 
nfaig  an  honest  living.  Their  plan  involved  extensive  grounds  and 
fldings,  which  should  not  present  the  aspect  of  prison-yards  and 
die,  but  the  facilities  of  education  and  occupation,  and  the  exercise 
the  charities  of  a  paternal  home.  It  was  to  be  an  agricultural  and 
Qoational  eobny.  For  this  purpose  they  selected  an  estate  a  few 
lae  from  Tours,  within  marketable  reach  of  several  large  towns, 
althy  and  fertile,  not  highly  improved,  but  capable  of  profitable  culti- 
two,  and  devoid  of  old  and  large  buildings  erected  for  other  purposes. 
The  buildings  were  erected  gradually,  as  the  number  of  inmates 
veased,  although  the  plan  of  the  whole  establishment  was  projected 
the  outset.  It  consisted  in  a  series  of  houses,  each  of  a  peculiar 
■rtractbn,  and  each  adapted  to  a  family  of  forty  persons.  Each 
nfly  has  its  yard,  fruit  trees,  and  kitchen-garden.  The  whole  is  not 
dosed  by  brick  walls,  or  high  palisades,  but  by  low,  green  hedges, 
er  which  any  person  could  climb,  and  through  which  a  boy,  so  dis- 
sad,  could  easily  creep  without  drawing  attentbn.  The  real  confine- 
mt  to  the  spot  is  found  in  the  encircling  and  attractive  charities  of 
»  domeatie  life,  and  occupatkms  of  the  institution. 
Ac  soon  as  the  estate  had  been  secured,  and  the  househokl  plan  of 
iiDgement,  instmctioo,  and  diseipiine  deteimioed  on,  the  prajocton 
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tvored  to  find,  or  train,  inteiUcent  and  devoted  teachers  and 
who  ahould  understand  thorooghiy  the  details  of  the  moral  and 
iMhiatnal  education  which  alone  preeents  any  proepect  of  refiimung  a 
jut  anile  cnminal,  and  who,  posseflsing  th^t  personal  piety,  which  has  its 
mslives  in  the  principles  of  Christianity,  can  live,  according  to  a  rule  of 
mooastic  strictness,  and  yet  exercise  the  habits  and  affections  of  a  free 
dDmesrifi  life, — while  subjecting  themselves  to  the  simplicity  and  rough- 
ness of  country  employment,  can  exhibit  the  courtesies  which  are  geo- 
eraUy associate  with  city  manners,  and  while  voluntarily  adopting  the  dj»> 
cipUne  of  a  camp  or  prison,  be  neither  jailors  nor  drill  sergeants.    The 
falsing  up  of  such  a  class  of  foremen  and  teachers,  for  this  and  simikr 
mstitntions,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  services  rendered  by  the  pr«>- 
jeelors  of  the  agricultural  colony  of  Mettray.    The  department  of  thft. 
colony  for  training  these  teachers  is  called  the  preparatory  school  oT* 
foremen. 

The  colonists  are  brought  to  the  institution,  not  in  prison 
with  guards  and  in  chains,  but  by  the  directors  themselves,  who 
ploy  the  favorable  opportunities  of  the  journey  to  cultivate  an  inti 
acquaintance  with  the  past  history  and  disposition  of  the  j^ouths. 
are  encouraged  to  converse  freely  with  each  other,  and  the  new 
doeton,  and  every  exhibition  of  truthfulness  or  falsehood,  of  vivacity 
dullness,  of  sobriety  or  intemperance,  of  aptitude  or  aversion  to 
ular  employments,  is  made  the  data  for  their  right  claesifieation  as 
associates  and  occupation. 

On  their  arrival  they  are  placed  in  the  family  best  «^i»pted  to 
ebaracteristics  of  each — their  defbiencies  in  manners  and  ilisisttei^ 
and  the  facilities  for  cultivating  better  habits  of  life.    They  are 
cleanly  in  person  and  dress — they  are  informed  as  to  the  rales  of  ti^. 
establishment — the  chaplain  addresses  them  solemnly  on  the  new  life 
which  they  are  called,  the  advantages  they  will  enjoy,  and  the 
results  which  that  life  is  calculated  to  subserve.    They  are  gradually 
taught  the  rights  of  private  property  and  the  love  of  the 
hearth,  and  become  familiarized  with  the  sentiments  and  the  di 
which  that  sacred  idea  implies — and  to  which  most  of  the  inm^t^^  of 
institution  were  strangers  on  their  arrivaL    While  they  are  taught 
oeeupations  of  the  farm  and  garden,  those  who  have  an  aptitude 
handicraft  are  taught  such  trades  as  are  wanted  by  country  people^ 
that  they  can  find  occupation  as  wheelwright,  harness-maker^ 
blaeksmith,  in  a  village,  away  from  the  great  cities — those  seals  of 
ruption,  want,  and  vice. 

Much  attention  is  paid  to  cultivating  the  taste  and  the  habit,  of  i 
cent  and  rational  amusement — as  the  great  safeguard  of  the 
The  principle  of  all  the  amusements  is  to  attach  them  to  their  o 
homes,  and  to  make  them  in  some  way  useful,  either  as  t^iArfwng 
enabling  them  to  do  good  to  others,  or  as  developing  and 
thflir  own  bodily  and  mental  powers.    They  are  tan^it,  thersfoie^  tcr 
usa.ihe  fire-engine,  to  swim,  to  save  persons  from  diowiiiDg  and  lo  «• 
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k$  iwnedies  to  recover  them,  to  climb  a  ma«t,  to  handle  the  sails  and 
iggH^g  of  a  ahip^  dbc,  and  in  wet  weather  they  are  allowed  the  ase  of  a 
Wn^g  library,  and  to  play  at  chess,  and  mora  simple  games.  On  spe- 
U  occasions  there  are  concerts  and  social  sports. 
-  The  spirit  of  mutual  help  and  self-government  is  cultivated.  The 
Mopants  of  each  family  are  allowed  to  choose  by  election  two  of  the 
rtmietfl,  (called  freres  ainis,  or  elder  brothers,)  whose  authority  lasts  a 
SMDth,  and  the  directors  judge  of  the  condition  and  disposition  of  the 
aoee  by  the  parties  thus  selected.  These,  with  the  Sisters  of  Charity, 
tem  one  of  the  visitors  to  the  institution  designates  as  "  angek  whom 
[aaven  has  given  to  the  earth,  and  whom  the  earth  gives  to  Heaven  " 
irm  the  domestic  staff  of  each  family. 

The  colonists  are  also  allowed  to  act  as  a  jury,  fining  the  punish- 
lentfl  on  their  companions  and  themselves,  subject  to  the  reversal  or 
Qligation  of  the  directors.  The  effect,  on  the  whole,  has  been  salutary. 
a  one  of  the  houses  a  boy  was  forced  by  his  companion  to  return  a 
look  he  bad  received  as  a  reward,  because  he  subsequently  miscon- 
hieted  himself  In  another  they  demanded  the  expulsion  of  a  colonist, 
ir||0  had  degraded  the  family  to  which  he  belonged.  When  a  portion 
if  the  poorer  districts  of  Lyons  was  visited  by  the  disasters  of  a  flood, 
the  boys  voluntary  gave  one  of  their  meals  to  the  sufferers,  and  one 
)f  Chem  who  refused  was  compelled  by  the  rest  to  eat  his  portion  alone 
It  the  end  of  the  table.  On  one  occasion,  a  visitor  desired  the  boys 
if  a  family  to  point  out  the  three  best ;  all  eyes  were  turned  immedi- 
Ualy  toward  the  three  most  worthy.  "  Tell  me  now,  who  is  the  worst?" 
BfOfy  eye  was  lowered,  and  a  single  boy  advanced  from  the  rest  and 
■id  in  a  whisper,  "  Mister,  it  is  me." 

.  The  chief  reward  is  to  be  enrolled  in  the  table  of  honor,  which  any 
m$(  who  has  remained  three  months  without  punishment  is  entitled  to. 
More  than  half  of  the  boys  are,  on  an  average,  at  any  one  time,  inscribed 
N||r$his  table,  and  some  even  for  four  and  six  times,  who  therefore  have 
UleQ  under  no  punishment  for  eighteen  months. 

Of  the  1,184  children  received  at  Mettray  from  its  foundation  to  the 
lit  of  January,  1850,  717  were  completely  ignorant;  270  had  com- 
qaieed  reading ;  143  knew  how  to  read ;  54  only  knew  how  to  write. 
rhe  greater  number  who  have  lefl,  have  been  taught  to  read,  write,  and 
ifpher.  Of  528  who  were  placed  out  in  various  situations,  only  46  are 
(Down  to  have  relapsed  into  crime ;  of  these,  33  were  children  from 
owns,  19  being  from  Paris. 

To  meet  the  great  difficulty  of  obtaining  proper  moral  agency  for  the 
nenagement  of  the  young  by  adding  the  motives  of  religion,  an  order 
if  the  agricultural  brothers  of  St  Vincent  de  Paul  has  been  instituted 
If  hL  Bazin,  who,  so  early  as  1828,  founded  the  agricultural  colony  of 
ICoBiiUSt-Firmin,  in  the  department  of  Oise,  for  rearing  orphan  children 
B  agricultural  labor.  This  religious  corporation,  composed  entirely  of 
i^ineDi  has  for  its  object  to  supply  directors  or  assistants  to  agricultural 
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colooies  of  pauper  chfldren,  aod  especially  of  foundlings.  Above  all,  ai 
being  laborers,  the  agricultural  brothers  have  no  unifbnn  but  that  ef 
labor ;  and  if  they  are  distinguished  from  other  agriculturists,  it  k  bf 
their  self-denial,  their  devotion  to  the  common  cause,  and  by  that  hope 
of  a  divine  reward  which  doubles  their  powers.  The  "brothers" are 
placed  in  every  respect  on  the  same  footing  with  the  boys  under  their 
charge.  They  take  their  meals  with  them,  and  have  only  the  mm 
accommodation  for  rest 

There  is  an  institution  at  Paris  of  the  same  general  character,  called 
the  society  of  St.  Nicholas,  founded  on  a  small  scale  in  1827,  but  wfaidi, 
since  1846,  has  contained  above  900  children,  of  very  mixed  origin, 
variously  collected  by  charitable  societies  and  generous  patrona,  and 
many  of  them  only  by  the  number  assigned  to  each.  The  peymeoti 
are  20  francs  per  month  for  orphans,  and  25  francs  for  other  childreo; 
and  for  this  small  sum  the  establishment  provides  maintenance,  mstmo- 
tion,  and  apprenticeship  to  a  trade.  Seventy  persons  in  charge  lire  m 
the  establishment,  who,  with  twenty-five  master-workmen,  Kving  oot 
of  the  house,  make  an  average  of  one  employee  to  every  seven  or  eight 
children,  a  proportion  which  insures  a  vigilant  surveillanee  dsf  aod 
night.  The  teachers,  called  ^^frereSj''^  are  all  laymen ;  but  they  extend 
their  care  not  merely  to  the  instruction,  but  also  to  the  education  of  the 
children,  and  to  make  them  honest,  industrious,  and  able  workmea  The 
remarkable  peculiarity  of  this  school  is  the  organization  of  its  indiMtiy 
in  workshops,  which  are  hired,  together  with  the  apprenticed  servieei 
of  the  children,  by  master-workmen  of  approved  character  in  variflni 
trades,  such  as  watch-makers,  jewelers,  engravers,  and  all  the  moltiftri- 
ous  occupations,  half  arts,  half  trades,  which  supply  the  nmnefous  arti> 
cles  of  refinement  specially  produced  at  Paris;  besides  the  ordmaij 
trades  of  baker,  shoemaker,  tailor,  and  so  forth.  The  children  do  notgB 
to  these  workshops  except  on  the  express  requirement  of  their  parent 
and  those  employed  give,  on  the  average,  eight  hours  and  a  half  diSf 
to  work,  and  two  to  instruction  in  classes.  The  apprenticeship  ia  ^ 
two,  three,  or  four  years,  according  to  the  profession;  and,  after  ^ 
close,  the  young  people  may  remain  in  the  establishment,  pursuing  ikM* 
work,  and  depositing  what  they  earn,  beyond  the  cost  of  their  sO^^ 
nance,  in  the  savings-bank.  The  employers  find  materials,  took,  ^^ 
skill,  and  take  the  profits  of  the  trade,  undertaking  to  treat  the  chikl^ 
well,  as  kind  and  faithful  masters. 

In  Belgium,  the  government  has  undertaken  the  work  of  rescuing  ^^ 
destitute  and  delinquent  children  from  their  evil  ways,  and  com 
them  into  moral  and  productive  laborers  and  valuable  citizens, 
fore  embarking  in  the  enterprise,  M.  Ducpetiaux,  inspector  general 
prisons  and  institutions  of  public  charity  in  the  kingdom,  was  eomi 
sioned  to  visit  the  different  states  of  Europe,  and  gather  their 
in  this  class  of  institutions  for  guidance  in  the  organizatioa  of  a 
reformatory  school  at  Ruysselede. 
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ML  DucFSTiAUx's  report  to  the  ministry,  upon  his  ezaminatioii  of  re- 

Mlmry  institatioiis  and  agencies,  presented  in  February  1851,  is  one 

llse  most  TaloaUe  summaries  of  well-arranged  and  comprehensiye 

ki  and  careftil  conclusions,  in  its  department,  ever  compiled.    These 

ifllwsinins  may  be  condensed  as  follows : 

L.  Agricultural  reform  schools  are  a  Taluable  remedy  for  pauperism, 

onoice,  and  surplus  city  population. 

L  The  literary  and  industrial  instruction  furnished  in  them  is  much 

Mior  to  that  enjoyed  by  most  fiumen  and  artians. 

JJL  Such  sehoolt  require  teachers  trained  specially,  both  in  letters  and 

iindtiire. 

U  Institntions  similar  in  principle,  should  be  established  for  the  sons  of 

pactable  fiomen,  artizans,  &c. 

k  For  the  beneficiary  young,  the  various  charitable  and  reformatory 

titotioiis  requisite  are  a.  Hospitals  proper ;  b.  Asylums  for  the  blind, 

I  deaf  mutes ;  c.  Rural  schods  for  the  morally  endangered ;  cL  Reform 

Oob  for  beggars,  Ticious,  those  detuned  by  courts  for  education,  &o. ; 

Beform  schools  for  young  criminals. 

But  no  child  should  be  admitted  into  such  artificial  fiimily,if  therebe  a 

nral  fiunily  of  relatiyes  able  to  support  him  and  bring  him  up. 

I.  Boarding  out  such  children  singly  in  fomilies,  is  hazardous,  even 

Icr  the  best  possible  inspection,  and  inadmissible  without  it 

r.  For  adult  paupers,  agricultural  establishments  are  of  less  proved 

BQt  and  efficiency,  but  yet  right  and  good  in  principle. 

b  England,  Sir  Matthew  Hale  about  the  year  1656,  proposed  to  estab- 

I  m  Home  of  Industry  in  each  parish,  where  children  might  be  in- 

■oled  in  Tarious  kinds  of  labor.    A  little  later,  (1678,)  Firmin  recom 

Uded  thai  pauper  vagrant  children  over  eight  years  old,  should  be 

ployed  in  knitting,  silk  winding,  needlework,  &c.,  and  in  1708,  John 

efcey  then  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  a  report  on  the  relief  of 

BpCTum,  proposed  a  "  School  of  Labor  "  in  each  parish,  "  where  poor 

Idnn,  between  the  ages  of  three  and  fourteen  should  be  lodged,  main* 

■ad,  instructed  and  kept  at  work."    In  1796,  Mr.  Pitt  submitted  a 

131  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  poor,"  in  which  the  establishment 

Mk  industrial  school  was  contemplated  for  the  instruction  and  mainte- 

nee  of  pauper  children  over  five  years  of  age.    In  1788,  the  Fhilan- 

lopio  Society  established  in  London  a  Refuge  for  the  industrial,  moral 

d  intellectual  training  of  juYenile  criminals  and  the  offspring  of  convicted 

QOi.    In  1849,  this  Refuge,  which  was  a  sort  of  prison,  work-shop,  and 

■ool  was  abandoned  for  an  estate  in  the  country  of  about  140  acres* 

Kiwn  as  Red  EUll,  on  which  a  Farm  School  or  Agricultural  colony,  after 

•  model  of  Mettray,  was  organized.    From  this  date,  the  whole  sub- 

si  of  Preventive  and  Reformatory  institutions  and  agencies  has  been 

^teled  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  and  there  are  now  over  forty  schools 

Mj  small,  organized  on  the  basis  of  the  family,  established  by  volun- 

ij  aasociations,  and  aided  to  some  extent,  out  of  public  grants. 


ROME. 


The  city  of  Rome  is  well  supplied  with  Charitable  Institations  of  < 
kind  for  the  diseased,  the  infirm,  the  destitute,  the  yicious,  and  the 
criminal  If  rightly  organized  and  administered,  these  institutions,  and 
the  agencies  which  they  employ,  would  be  sufficient  to  rid  the  streets  of 
yagrancy  and  pauperism,  provide  for  all  the  sick,  for  all  orphans  of  poor 
but  respectable  parents,  and  the  innocent  offspring  of  criminals,  as  wdl 
as  for  the  reformation  of  juvenile  offenders,  and  for  the  destitution  of 
aged  people  of  both  sexes  and  eveiy  condition  of  life. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  a  few  of  these  institutions,  with  the 
objects  to  which  they  are  devoted,  taken  from  Morichini'a  IrutitiUi  di 
Bama: 

Asylum  and  Hospffal  of  San  Spiarro— erected  originally  in  717,  and 
extended  by  Pope  Innocent  III.,  in  1198,  who  placed  it  under  the  char|;e 
of  a  religious  order  of  *^  Hospitalices,''  and  a  **  Confraternity  "  of  the  lai^. 
A  portion  of  this  great  establishment  is  devoted  to  the  reception  of  found- 
lings or  abandoned  children — the  boys  being  trained  to  trades  or  agri- 
culture, and  the  girls,  to  become  hospital  nurses.  If  the  latter  many, 
they  receive  a  dowry  of  $100. 

The  Hospital  is  divided  into  different  wards,  and  is  one  of  the  best 
arranged,  attended  and  mani^d  in  Europe.  The  buildings  embrace  s 
circuit  of  nearly  half  a  mile,  and  the  annual  expense  for  support  exceeds 
$120,000.    About  12,000  patients  are  received  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

Orphans  of  St.  Mart  m  Aquiro— founded  by  Paul  IIL,  in  1540,  oa 
the  application  of  Ignatius  Loyola — ^for  orphans  over  seven  and  ondff 
eleven  years  of  age.  Those  who  show  talent  receive  a  superior  educatkn 
in  a  school  connected  with  the  asylum. 

House  of  Inoustrt  op  Canon  Manfredi — established  in  1816,  for  poor 
children,  who  are  brought  up  to  making  candles,  soap,  &c. 

Hospice  of  St.  Mart  of  the  Angels — a  house  of  industry  for  the  pocr, 
both  old  and  young,  and  of  both  sexes.  The  men  and  boys  are  under 
the  charge  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Doctrine,  and  the  girls,  tan 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  Congregation  of  Daughters  cf 
Refuge  of  Mount  Calvary,  founded  in  1651.    There  are  over  900  inmaicii 

Hospital  of  St.  Galle — established  in  1656,  as  a  night  asylum  for  tbt 
poor,  especially  in  winter,  by  a  priest,  named  M.  A.  OdescalchL 

Hospital  of  St.  Louis— established  about  1700,  for  poor  women  out 
of  employment 

Hospital  fob  foob  sick  Priestb— established  in  1660. 
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CossB&VATOBT  OF  St.  Cathabqcb — established  in  1543,  for  the  female 
difldren  of  abandoned  women. 

CoNssBYATOBT  OF  MENDICANTS — established  in  1650,  for  destitute  and 
"▼agrant  girls,  who  are  here  taught  to  make  silk  fringe,  cord,  stockings,  Ac. 

CoBSKBYATOBT  OP  DiviNB  PROvmENCE  AND  St.  Pascal — foanded  in 
1674,  by  Francis  Papaceti,  for  one  hundred  children  of  poor  but  honest 
pmrentB.  They  are  educated,  and  employed  in  making  gloves,  and  other 
'vrork  of  saperior  quality  in  leather.    At  marriage,  or  entering  a  conventi 

:h  reoeiyes  a  dowry  of  $100. 

GoMBERyATOBT  OP  St.  Mart  OP  Rbpuoe — fouudcd  in  1708,  by  Alexander 
d,  for  orphans  and  destitute  young  women,  from  8  to  26  years  of  age. 

CoNSKBVATOBT  OP  Sts.  Clement  AND  CRESCENTnTS — foundcd  in  1706,  by 

MoDsignor  Aldini,  for  poor  girls  from  7  to  11  years  of  age.    The  inmates 

do  all  the  work  of  the  house,  and  are  taught  all  househdid  work  and 

plain  sewing.     When  they  marry  or  enter  a  convent  they  receive  a  dowry. 

CoNSBRVATORT  OP  St.  Pius — founded  in  1775,  for  poor  giris,  by  Mgr. 
PotenzianL     Taught  to  weave  fine  toweling  and  napkins. 

€k>NSBByAT0Rr  OP  TRnnTARiANS  AND  St.  Euphemia — established  in  1789, 
bj  Catharine  Marcheti,  for  orphans  of  officers  of  government 

CoBBBBYATOBY  OF  BoRROMEO— foundcd  in  1790,  by  Cardinal  Vitalian 
Borromeo,  for  forty  destitute  orphans — ^who  are  taught,  supported,  and 
trained  to  do  pUun  and  fine  needlework,  &c. 

CoNSBBVATOBT  OP  THE  YiRGiN  OP  SoRRow — established  by  Cardinal 
Oldeschalchi,  in  1816,  for  girls  over  12  years  of  age,  not  poor  enough  to 
enter  the  charitable  conservatories,  to  acquire  certain  feminine  industries, 
by  paying  (4  to  $5  per  month. 

AsTLUMS  FOB  PooB  WiDOws— -ODC  fouudcd  by  J.  Ghislieri,  for  residence, 
the  iwtniit^a  jfbmishing  their  own  board  and  clothing;  another  by 
Princess  Barberini,  for  widows  of  a  better  social  condition,  having  ten 
rooms  and  a  kitchen. 

Rbfuobs  of  thb  Cross-— one  established  by  St  Ignatius,  in  1542; 
another  by  Fatiier  Dominic  de  Jesus,  in  1615 ;  another  by  Sister  Maria 
Theresa  Sebastiani,  in  1798— for  females  desirous  to  escape  from  wicked 
courses.  The  inmates  are  trained  to  some  industrial  pursuit,  and  thus 
help  to  snpport  the  institution,  and  themselves  on  leaving. 

Refoob  op  St.  Mabt  in  Trasteverb — ^founded  by  Father  Stracchini, 
for  women  leaving  the  prison  of  St  Michele.  The  inmates  are  instructed 
in  some  honest  industry,  and  assisted,  till  on  their  discharge  they  can 
snpport  themsdves. 

Rbfuob  of  LoRETrB-— founded  by  the  Princess  Theresa  Doria  Pamphili, 
in  1826,  and  supported  by  an  association,  for  the  benefit  of  poor  women 
discharged  convalescent  from  the  hospitals  of  St  James. 

We  give  a  more  extended  notice  of  the  Reformatory  connected  with  the 
Hospital  of  San  Michele,  and  of  the  Juvenile  Asylum  of  '^  Papa  John,^ 
TBtaCKoTannl 


&STLUH  AND  REFORMATORY  OF  SAN  UCHELE, 

AT 

ROME. 
[/Vom  Travei*  qf  Eev.  O,  P.  J7aaMM.] 


San  Miohele  was  originallj  fonned  by  uniting  three  institatioos  abeidf 
existing.  The  first  was  founded  bj  Sixtos  T^  in  1680,  Ux  the  reception  d  Ibe 
poof  of  both  sexes.  It  was,  properly  speaking,  an  ahnahousei  and  was  intended 
to  suppress  pauperism  and  mendicity  in  the  dty.  The  second  was  fi)anded  in 
1582,  by  Leonardo  Ceruso,  for  orphan  and  deserted  boys.  The  third  WM 
founded  by  Tommaso  Odescalchi,  in  1686,  for  yet  another  daas  of  boyi^  m: 
those  who  had  run  away  fix>m  their  parents  or  g^uardians,  and  had  no  one  togoard 
their  morals  and  proyide  for  their  education.  These  three  institutions  were,  bf 
Imiocent  XII.,  in  1696,  united  into  one,  and  placed  in  the  building  erected 
by  Odescalchi  on  the  Ripa  Grande. 

In  1703  Clement  XL,  with  the  aid  of  Carlo  Fontana^  erected  another  bdUiog 
for  the  correction  and  reformation  of  young  boys,  who  had  been  oouTicted  of 
crimes.  We  imagine  that  in  this  country  was  first  concelyed  the  idea  of  nfans* 
iug  juvenile  delinquents,  and  of  establishing  institutions  for  that  object  Tbe 
scheme  of  juvenile  reformation  was  in  full  and  successful  operation  a  whole 
century  before  it  was  even  thought  of  in  this  country.  It  was  devised  in  Bone^ 
where  almost  every  measure  of  philanthropy  had  its  orig^  The  boHding  jolt 
spoken  of  is  admirably  constructed  for  the  purpose,  and  doubtiess  suggested  tiie 
first  idea  of  modem  improvements  in  prison  architecture  in  America,  Swit»^ 
land  and  England.  The  dormitory  consists  of  a  vast  rectangular  hall,  on  the 
two  longer  sides  of  which  it  has  a  triple  tier  of  cells,  or  rather  small  and  neit 
apartments,  one  above  the  other.  These  are  approached  by  means  of  an  open 
gallery ;  two  large  windows  at  each  end  furnish  an  abundance  of  lig^  and  air* 
At  one  end  of  the  hall  stands  an  altar,  and  the  inmates  assist  every  m<xxuDg<t 
the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  mass.  For  this  purpose  each  inmate  has  only  to  leave 
his  cell  and  kneel  at  the  rail  of  the  gallery.  The  cells  are  sixty-four  in  nunbei; 
and  all  can  be  overlooked  by  a  glance  of  the  eye  of  the  superintendent 

In  1735  Clement  XII.  constructed  between  these  two  buildings  a  female 
penitent^'  refuge.  To  Rome,  therefore,  are  we  also  indebted  for  the  fint  of 
these  institutions  for  the  protection  and  reformation  of  a  most  despised  and 
unfortunate  class. 

In  1790  Pius  YL  added  an  establishment  for  young  girls  who  had  no  DMtf 
of  earning  a  livelihood.  Here  they  acquired  habits  of  industry,  and  were  ia* 
structed  in  branches  adapted  to  their  strength,  age  and  ability  TbooBaadi 
have,  in  consequence,  been  rescued  not  only  fit>m  poverty  and  ignonnoe^  hot 
also  fi'om  vice  and  prostitution.  This  building,  which  is  entirely  separated  fiofli 
the  others,  has  a  pretty  court  yard  attached  to  it,  in  the  oentre.of  wliicii  oos* 
stantiy  plays  a  fountain  of  water.    There  is  a  small  churoh  attadied,  BXfnaij 
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km  giiii^  and  ibere  is  also  a  larger  one  for  tbe  old  people  and  boya:  The 
le  wtahliwhrnent  is  more  than  half  a  mile  in  drcomforenoe. 
n  Ifiehele  is  destined,  therefore,  for  four  classes  of  persons,  viz. :  aged  men, 
1  womBD,  yoaths  and  maidens.  The  men,  to  be  entitled  to  admission,  most 
w  be  Romans  or  must  have  resided  fi^e  yean  in  Rome,  and  must  also  be 
ftom  eyery  incurable  or  contagious  disease.  They  are  divided  into  two 
■»— the  able-bodied  and  inflrmv  The  latter  occupy  the  lower  story,  that 
may  go  to  chapel  and  to  the  refectory  without  ascending  or  descending  a 
i  oi  stairs.  The  charge  of  this  community  is  intrusted  to  an  ecdesiastic, 
.  the  title  of  prior,  and  it  numbers  at  present  one  hundred  and  thirty  indi- 
■Is^  one  hundred  of  whom  are  gratuitously  maintained,  and  thirty  pay  a 
Dg  board.  They  who  are  strong  enough  are  permitted  to  go  abroad  at 
lin  fixed  hours,  and  the  others  have  a  covered  corridor  to  walk  about  in. 
r  daily  allowance  of  food  consists  of  eighteen  ounces  of  wheat  bread,  four 
mm  of  meat)  (to  which,  twice  a  week,  are  added  herbs,  yegetablea,  Ac,)  a 
of  floup,  and  a  pint  of  wine.  A  smaller  portion  of  meat  and  salad  is  allowed 
m^per.    On  festival  days  they  have  a  greater  variety  of  dishei^  and  more 


lA  aged  women  are  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  number.  In  this  oom- 
Ujf  there  are,  besides,  about  thirty  younger  women,  who  do  the  washing 
ug,  ooddng;  ftc.,  for  the  whole  establishment  It  is  presided  over  by  a 
mmt,  selected  from  among  the  inmates,  and  she  is  changed  every  three  years, 
prior  of  the  men's  department  has  also  a  general  supervision  over  the 
ML    The  diet  is  the  same  as  above  described. 

m  department  of  young  women  and  girls,  called  the  Conservatory  of  St 
,  ftom  the  fact  of  its  having  existed  for  more  than  a  century  in  the  Lateran 
m,  anmbeis  two  hundred  and  seventy  inmates,  nearly  all  gratuitously 
liriBed.  The  great  aim  of  this  institution  is  to  instruct  the  girls  in  religion, 
wm  tham  firom  seduction,  and  toadi  them  the  duties  and  arts  proper  to  their 
B{y  night  they  are  distributed  into  nine  large  dormitories,  presided  over 
■aa  of  the  older  ones.  They  are  superintended  by  a  prioress  and  sub- 
mmt,  selected  once  every  three  years  firom  among  themselves.  They  have  a 
3I,  where  they  are  taught  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  the  arts  suitable 
0^  atate;  they  are  also  instructed  in  singing.  They  do  their  own  washing 
Booking ;  they  make  the  epaulets  and  other  ornaments  worn  by  the  soldiers, 
tbr  their  encouragement  they  receive  half  the  profits.  They  never  leave 
oatitution,  except  to  become  wives  or  nuns.  The  institution  gives  a  dowry 
m  hundred  dollars  to  each  one  who  marries,  and  two  hundred  dollars  each  to 
>  iHio  become  nuns.  We  saw  among  them  some  advanced  in  life.  The 
oaiMible  and  prudent  of  these  are  made  teachers  and  guardians  of  the 
i|per  ones. 

It  the  department  of  San  Michele  which  most  interested  me  was  tfiat  of  the 
.  tnieir  number  at  present  is  about  two  hundred  and  twenty.  They  are 
iad  into  six  eamercUas^  or  classes,  aooordmg  to  their  ages.  Each  camerata 
li  patron  saint,  and  takes  his  name.  There  is  St  Michael,  St  Francis,  St 
^  SCa.  Peter  and  Paul,  St  Charles,  and  the  Holy  Innocents.  Each  eome- 
baa  a  prefect,  who  is  an  ecclesiastic,  and  two  sub-prefects,  called  decuriona, 
h  latter  are  selected  (torn  the  more  mature  and  virtuous  of  the  boys  them- 
■L  The  conditions  of  admission  are,  that  they  be  orphans,  of  the  Roman 
i^  aad  not  under  eleven  years  of  age.    The  revenues  will  permit  but  a 
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limited  number  to  be  taken  gratuitouslj.  At  present  there  are  one  hundnd 
and  sixty  gratuitous  pupils,  and  about  sixty  who  pay  four  dollars  and  a  half  i 
month,  which  is  all  that  is  demanded.  The  diet  of  the  children  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  adults.  Their  beds  consist  of  a  straw  mattress,  pillows  staffed  witk 
wool,  a  pair  of  sheets,  two  blankets,  and  an  iron  bedstecid.  On  hoUdajB  thej 
sally  forth  for  recreation  by  cameraiaSj  walking  two  by  two,  eadi  amerali 
guided  by  its  prefect,  and  repair  to  a  fine  vineyard  without  the  walla,  where 
they  freely  amuse  themselves. 

These  boys  are  carefully  instructed  by  the  very  best  of  masters.  Thej  are 
taught  mechanical  trades  and  the  fine  arts.  We  visited  their  workshops.  Iho 
boys  were  busily  occupied  in  statuary,  Grobelin  and  other  tapestry,  earring,  es* 
graving  in  wood  and  copper,  cutting  cameos  and  medallions,  moulding,  drawing; 
painting,  draughting,  silk  and  woolen  weaving,  book  binding,  harness  making; 
brass  finishing,  hat  making,  marble  working,  blacksmithing,  cabinet  makii^ 
locksmithing,  carriage  building,  knapsack  making,  alto  nhevo,  ardutectore^ 
tailoring,  shoemaking,  carpentering,  stone  cutting,  working  of  metals,  aad 
printing  books. 

From  these  shops  have  gone  forth  some  of  the  most  distinguished  artistB  ia 
Europe.  The  boys  remain  till  they  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one,  when 
they  are  presented  with  a  simi  of  money  sufficient  to  start  them  in  the  worid 
Thus  encouraged,  they  set  sail  bravely  on  the  sea  of  life.  But  while  so  mock 
attention  is  bestowed  on  mechanics  and  the  fine  arts,  literary  instruction  is  bj 
no  means  neglected.  According  to  their  tastes,  ages  and  abilities,  tfaejare 
taught  christian  doctrine,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  anatomy,  mythology, 
sacred  and  profane  history,  and  music,  vocal  and  instrumental 

In  a  word,  no  pains,  no  expense,  are  spared  to  inflame  the  piety,  to  aogmeat 
the  virtue,  to  direct  the  energies,  and  to  expand  the  intellect  of  these  interest' 
ing  youths,  and  to  fit  them  for  future  usefulness  and  enjoyment  This  deput* 
ment  of  San  Michele  is,  in  truth,  a  complete  polytechnic  school, — a  oooserratoiy 
of  trades,  of  arts,  of  literature  and  of  religion,  opened  by  the  wisdom  and  pator 
nal  zeal  of  the  sovereign  pontiffs  of  Rome  a  whole  century  befiare  the  ezaoipit 
was  imitated  by  other  nations  of  Europe. 


THE  JUYENIIE  ASYLUM  OF  TATA  GIOVANNI, 


AT 

ROME. 


[Thb  following  sketch  of  the  Hospice  or  Asylum  of  Papa  John — who  seema 
have  anticipated  the  shoemaker,  John  Pounds,  in  his  way  of  benefiting  Tft- 
it  and  orphan  children — is  taken  from  De  Bazelaire's  Account  of  the  Chari- 
table and  Educational  Institutions  at  Rome.     Paris,  1837.] 

To  accomplish  great  and  useful  results  for  the  benefit  of  men,  it  is  not  always 

^seoessaiy  to  possess  powerfiil  influence,  superior  genius,  or  large  resources.    It 

ma  enough  if  the  soul  is  kindled  with  the  fire  of  charity  fit)m  the  altar  of  religion. 

•Jean  Borgi,  a  poor  mason,  and  entirely  uneducated,  succeeded,  fifty  years  ago, 

founding  an  eminently  successful  institution  for  the  training  of  abandoned 

>rphan&     He  had  seen  troops  of  boys  wandering  about  the  city,  almost  naked 

id  barefoot,  growing  up  in  vice  and  indolence ;  some  of  them  orphans,  others 

abandoned  by  their  parents.    He  took  them  home  with  him,  and  by  means  of 

eome  alma,  managed  to  clothe  them  and  apprentice  them  amongst  the  artizans 

of  the  city,  so  that  they  could  earn  their  living  by  their  labor.    Generous  bene- 

^BCton  soon  assisted  him  with  advice  and  with  money ;  amongst  others,  Michael 

«li  Pietro,  since  an  eminent  cardinal,  who  hired  a  tenement  for  him  upon  the 

Julian  Way,  and  allowed  him  thirty  crowns  a  month,  which  enabled  him  to  in- 

c^rease  the  number  of  his  orphans  to  forty.    He  called  them  his  children,  and 

they  in  return  called  him  father ;   whence  the  institution  came  to  be  called 

X^apa  John's.    Pius  YIL,  a  man  of  generous  disposition,  became  the  principal 

protector  of  Borgi ;  bought  for  him  the  house  in  which  he  was  established,  and 

-treated  him  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  as  well  as  the  orphans,  to  whom  he 

often  gave  money  with  his  own  hand,  in  the  sacristy  of  the  Vatican. 

Although  Papa  John  was  ignorant,  he  felt  the  need  of  instruction,  and  caused 
liis  children  to  be  taught  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  by  one  Francis  Ger- 
^ettL     But  as  John,  although  charitable,  was  rude  and  coarse  in  his  manners, 
they  &iled  to  agree ;  Cervetti  left  him,  and  founded  another  refuge  for  orphans, 
called  that  of  the  Asstmiption  of  the  Virgin,  which  was  consolidated  with  that 
of  Pi^  John  in  1812.    Borgi  died  of  apoplexy,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six.    If  his 
orphan  asylum  nad  not  been  a  work  of  God,  it  would  certainly  have  been  en- 
tirely swept  away  by  the  whirlwind  of  the  Revolution;  since,  under  the  new 
government,  it  had  no  cardinals  or  prelates  to  protect  it,  and  people  were  think- 
ing of  anything  except  benevolence.    The  advocate,  Belisarius  Cristaldi,  who 
afterward  became  a  cardinal,  took  charge  of  the  asylum,  and  transferred  it  to  the 
convent  of  St  Nicole  di  Tolentino,  where  he  re-organized  it,  and  arranged  an 
industrial  department,  it  not  being  judged  safe,  at  the  time,  to  trust  the  children 
in  the  workshops  of  the  town.    At  the  Pope's  return,  the  convent  passed  again 
into  the  hands  of  the  Augustines.    The  orphans  were  successively  transferred 
to  St  Sylvester,  on  the  Qmrinal,  into  the  care  of  the  fathers  of  the  Company  of 
the  Faith;  to  the  town  of  St  Agatha;  to  the  palace  of  Ravenna;  to  the  cate- 
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chumens'  house  of  the  Madonna  of  the  Mountains ;  and  at  last,  shortlj  afterward, 
Pius  VII.,  having  re-instated  the  catechumens,  granted  to  them  the  church  of  St 
Anne  of  the  Carpenters,  and  a  part  of  the  convent  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales. 

The  orphan  house  yet  remains  in  this  inconvenient  place,  receiving  poor  and 
abandoned  children,  after  the  rules  of  the  founder ;  and  indeed  it  is  remarkable 
to  observe  how  much  prudence  his  charity  seemed  to  inspire  into  this  man,  on* 
educated  as  he  was,  and  disinclined  to  receive  advice.  The  children  occupy  ax 
rooms,  named  respectively  after  St  Joseph,  St  Philip,  St  Peter,  St  Paul,  St 
Stanislaus,  and  Saints  Camillus  and  Louis.  All  the  arrangements  of  the  instil 
tute  being  quite  simple,  the  oldest  and  most  steady  children  take  charge  of  the 
rooms,  and  instruct  the  rest  in  the  rudiments  of  study.  Grood  priests  or  pioos 
laymen  often  come  in  the  evening  to  give  instruction ;  some  of  them  even  in* 
struct  in  the  principles  of  decoration  and  geometry,  which  are  important  stadia 
for  young  artizans.  But  above  all,  importance  is  attached  to  religioos  training; 
since,  when  faith  has  once  become  firmly  planted  in  the  soul,  it  caoses  the 
growth  and  fhiitfulness  of  all  the  christian  and  social  virtues. 

Among  the  doctrines  inculcated  by  religion,  is  this,  that  men  are  bound  to 
work  for  their  living.  Accordingly,  the  pupils,  as  soon  as  they  are  dd  enoogb, 
are  put  to  learn  a  trade  in  the  workshops  of  the  town,  the  institation  emplojiog 
only  one  tailor  and  shoemaker  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  house.  This  pnotiei 
permits  the  young  people  to  choose  their  own  occupations  aooording  to  their 
strength  and  disposition ;  and  amongst  the  hundred  and  twenty  pupils,  then 
are  thirty  different  employments.  The  fine  arts  and  oven  literatore^  are  not 
neglected;  but  before  pupils  are  allowed  to  leave  the  mechanical  porsniti^ 
which  are  the  chief  occupations  contemplated  by  the  institution,  they  are  re> 
quired  to  give  conclusive  proof  of  talent,  to  avoid  perverting  its  purposes.  At 
the  age  of  twenty  they  are  dismissed,  being  then  old  enough  to  take  care  of 
themselves ;  and  the  after  good  conduct  of  most  of  them  provee  the  good 
influence  of  such  institutions  upon  the  public  morals. 

The  orphan  house  of  Papa  John  has  no  dependence  upon  the  magistnK^;  bat 
by  a  special  grant  of  Pius  YII.,  its  director  for  the  tune  being  chooses  a  ooad> 
jutor,  and  at  the  death  or  removal  of  one  of  them,  the  survivor  chooses  anothei^ 
and  so  on.  As  long  as  this  form  of  appointment  is  preserved,  the  house  will  al* 
ways  have  good  superiors ;  for  the  director,  being  really  attached  at  heart  to  the 
institution,  will  choose  one  who  will  succeed  him  in  his  affectioa  as  well  as  hil 
office.  Two  priests  superintend  the  interior  discipline ;  a  good  layman  oversees 
the  location  of  the  pupils  in  workshops,  and  is  continually  on  the  watch  over 
their  progress  and  their  conduct  The  other  empkjyh  are^  a  tailor,  a  ahoenuker, 
a  cook,  his  assistant,  and  a  nurse;  so  that  the  administration  goes  on  yfXJ 
thoroughly  and  simply,  without  great  expenses. 

The  house  has  no  fimds,  but  is  supported  by  the  help  of  a  small  monthly  aSknh. 
ance  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  dollars,  fi-om  the  apostolic  chamber,  fim 
some  benefactions,  and  from  the  earnings  of  the  orphans  themselTel,  who  pi^ 
in  about  fifteen  cents  a  day;  which  amounts  sometimes  to  a  hundred  and  fif^ 
dollars  a  month.  The  total  maintenance  amounts  to  about  fi>ur  hundred  snd 
fifty  dollars  a  month ;  each  individual  costing  about  forty-six  dollars  a  yesr. 
The  reader,  who  is  desirous  to  know  more  of  the  details  of  the  orphan  boiM 
of  Tata  Giovanni,  whose  simplicity  must  render  it  easy  of  imitation  in  A 
countries,  may  consult  the  memoir,  entitled  "John  Borgi,  master  mason^ 
sumamed  Papa  John,  and  his  house  of  refuge  for  abandoned  diiMrnn.** 
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^  It  is  to  the  charitable  efforts  of  Pestalozzi'*— remarks  IL  Demeti, 
"Che  founder  of  the  most  complete  and  successful  institution  of  reformatory 
education  in  the  world,  in  a  report  on  the  Agricultural  Reformatory  Colo- 
xiies  of  France, — *^  that  we  owe  the  establishment  of  agricultural  colonieSi" 
^Chat  is,  of  institutions,  organized  on  the  basis,  and  in  the  spirit  of  the 
ftmilj,  with  agricultural  employment  as  the  principal  means  of  industrial 
'Gaining,  and  with  methods  of  instruction,  moral,  intellectual,  and  phja^ 
so  fiur  as  applied,  good  enough  for  children  of  any  class  of  society, 
id  yet  capable  of  being  followed  by  an  intelligent  mother  in  the  home 
^3f  the  poor.  Not  that  Pestalozzi's  own  plans  and  methods  under  his 
^nm  application,  were  eminently  successful — for  they  were  not  His  in- 
^rtitution  at  Neuhoi^  was  a  disastrous  failure,  in  its  immediate  results,  both 
^w  a  school,  and  as  a  pecuniary  speculation.  But  the  christian  spirit  in 
-^rhich  this  excellent  man  labored — ^the  family  organization  into  which  he 
eyen  the  outcasts  of  society,  liring  among  such  pupils  as  a  father, 
well  as  pastor  and  teacher,  and  denying  himself  the  quiet  seclu^cm 
id  comforts  of  the  home  which  the  fortune  of  his  noble  minded  wife  had 
for  him,  that  he  might  inspire  the  orphan,  and  the  abandoned  and 
criminal  child  with  filial  attachments,  cultivate  habits  of  self-reliance 
id  profitable  industry,  and  thus  enable  them  "  to  live  in  the  world  like 
xnen** — this  spirit,  system  and  aim,  the  dream  and  labor  of  his  long  an4 
"taxmbled  life,  imperfectly  inaugurated  at  Neuhof^  and  never  fully  realized 
Standi  Burgdorf^  and  Yverden,  but  widely  diffused  by  his  writings, 
id  the  better  success,  under  more  £Eivorable  conditions,  of  his  pupils  and 
^lisciples  in  Switzerland  and  Germany,  have  led  to  the  establishment  of 
educational  institutions  for  rich  and  poor,  of  schools  of  practical 
),  as  well  as  of  agricultural  reformatories,  and  at  the  same  time 
regenerated  the  methods  of  popular  education  generally.  To  the  con- 
x^ecied  and  comprehensive  survey  of  Pestalozzi's  Life  and  Educational 
System  by  Karl  von  Raumer,  the  present  Minister  of  public  instruction  in 
^Vassia,  already  given,'*'  we  add  a  notice  of  his  labors  at  Neuhof  by  Dr. 
filochmann,  of  Dresden,  and  by  Dr.  Diesterweg,  of  Berlin,  from  discourses 
pronounced  on  the  occasion  of  the  Centennial  celebration  of  Pestalozzi*8 
>»irth-day  on  the  12th  of  January,  1846. 

PESTALOZZl's   POOR  SCHOOL  AT  HIUHOF. 

Pebtalozzi  having  fiuled  in  a  plantation  of  madder  which  he  had  com* 
^xienced  in  connection  with  a  mercantile  house  of  Zurich,  on  an  estate  of 
^l>out  one  hundred  acres  of  land  on  which  he*commenced  a  house  in  the 
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Italian  yilla  style,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Neuhof^  projected  thi 
plan  of  an  educational  establishment  respecting  which  Dr.  Blocbmum,* 
an  admiring  pupil  and  avowed  follower  thus  writes : 

It  was  not  in  Pestalozzi^s  nature  to  sink  under  misfortune,  so  long  is  he 
could  pursue  the  attainment  of  the  object  of  his  life.  He  had  early  leaned 
and  deeply  fixed  in  his  mind  the  maxim, 

"  Tu  ne  cede  malis,  sed  contra  fortior  ito." 
He  advanced  like  a  roused  lion,  with  resolute  courage,  against  ill 
unfriendly  influences.  In  spite  of  the  severe  distress  into  which  the 
unforseen  withdrawal  of  the  Zurich  house  plunged  him,  he  detennined  to 
go  on,  and  to  make  his  landed  estate  the  centre  of  operations  for  his 
educational  and  agricultural  plans.  Ho  resolved  even  upon  more  and 
higher  designs.  Henceforward  he  will  live  amongst  beggar  children,  and 
share  his  bread  in  poverty  amongst  them ;  will  live  like  a  beggar  himseUl 
that  he  may  learn  to  teach  beggars  to  live  like  men. 

He  also  proposed  to  render  his  establishment  an  institution  for  the 
poor.  This  undertaking  attracted  attention.  It  was  considered  a  noble 
and  benevolent  enterprise ;  and  his  views  and  principles  had  so  much 
influence,  in  spite  of  the  mistrust  of  his  practical  ability,  that  he  foood 
assistance  in  Zurich,  Bern  and  Basle,  and  was  able  without  much  diffi- 
culty to  obtain  the  necessary  funds  for  the  institution,  by  the  aid  of  a 
loan,  ibr  several  years,  without  interest  His  friends  on  all  sides  assisted 
him  ;  more  especially  Iselin  of  Basle,  whom  he  had  met  and  known  in 
the  Helvetic  Diet,  and  who  introduced  the  beloved  enterprise  to  pobfie 
notice  in  his  Ephemerides. 

The  Institution  for  the  Poor  at  Neuhof  was  opened  in  1775.  Poor 
children  flocked  in  from  all  directions,  many  of  them  gathered  hf 
Pestalozzi  himself  from  their  misery,  and  out  of  ihe  streets.  He  had 
soon  fifty  children,  whom  he  kept  busy  in  summer  with  field  labor,  and 
in  winter  with  spinning  and  other  handicrafts,  instructing  them  all  the 
time,  and  developing  and  clearing  up  their  mental  Acuities,  especially  bf 
oral  recitations  and  mental  arithmeticf    Pestalozzi  had  early  perceifed 

*  Hbnry  Pbbtalozzi.  Touches  at  a  Picture  of  his  Life  and  Labors  :  from  bis  owo  tcili' 
mony,  from  observation,  and  communication.  By  Dr.  Karl  Justus  Blochmano,  Priry  School 
Councilor  and  Professor :  Leipsic.    1846. 

t  The  idea  of  such  a  school  for  the  poor,  in  which  airricultural  and  Indmlrial  labor  vHVto 
be  combined  with  instruction,  accompanied  Pestalozzi.  to  whose  mind  itwassomvtf' 
■timulating,  all  his  life ;  and  eren  remained  like  a  sunbeam  shining  from  behind  the  dark  nA 
clouds  of  the  past,  his  last  Iots,  his  last  active  drsire.  What,  however,  he  never  complete^ 
accomplished,  has  been  done  by  Emanuel  von  Fellenberg,  who  was  assisted  in  the  work,BO( 
only  by  his  certain  and  practical  slcill  and  experience,  but  especially  by  hia  good  fortone  indio- 
coTering  in  Vehrli,  such  a  man  as  is  very  seldom  to  be  found,  but  absolutely  neceanry  is  ^ 
actual  realization  of  such  a  school.  Whoever,  like  mysell— and  there  are  thonaaods-baik^ 
come  thoroughly  acquainted  with  Vehrli's  school  in  Hofwyl,  must  be  convinced  that  in  iutHt- 
tions  for  the  education  of  the  poor  so  organized,  conducted  in  such  a  spirit^  with  sncb  io** 
and  self-sacrifice,  there  is  to  be  found  an  inestimable  blessing  for  the  state  and  the  people,  f^ 
lenberg  has  shown  from  his  account  twoks,  that  a  poor  boy,  received  at  his  ninth  year,  asdi^ 
maining  in  the  institution  through  his  eighteenth,  pays  by  his  labor  during  the  last  half  of  ^ 
stay,  for  the  excess  of  the  expense  of  maintaining  him  over  his  earnings,  during  the  tint  iioK 
Lange,  in  his  work  on  "The  Country  Educational  Institutions  for  Poor  Children,"  (£ai4M( 
EnUhtmgB  AnttaUtn  /ttr  Armenkindir^i  haa  made  very  thorough  rciwrrhft  into  tkii 
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that  in  the  nature  of  every  man  are  innate  powers  and  means  sufficient 
to  assure  him  an  adequate  support ;  and  that  the  hindrances  arising  from 
exterior  circumstances,  to  the  development  of  the  natural  endowments, 
are  not  in  their  nature  insuperable^^ 

The  usual  means  of  benevolence  and  mercy  (as  he  was  accustomed  to 
name  the  orphan  houses,  institutions  for  supporting  the  poor,  &c,  of  the 
period,)  seemed  to  him  to  stimulate  and  encourage  the  evil,  instead 
of  helping  it    The  thousand  public  and  private  ways  of  spending  almS| 
with  which  the  times  were  crowded  to  nauseation,  the  beggar  making 
and  hypocrite  training  modes  of  assisting  the  poor,  seemed  to  him  only 
a  palliative.     The  only  means  of  affording  real  assistance  he  saw  to  lie  in 
this ;  that  the  inborn  natural  powers  of  every  man  to  provide  for  his  own 
necessities,  and  sufficiently  to  perform  the  business,  duties  and  obligations 
of  his  being,  should  be  developed,  encouraged,  and  set  upon  an  independ- 
ent footing.     With  this  conviction  the  impulse  increased  within  him  to 
labor  for  this  definite  purpose ;  that  it  should  become  practicable  for  the 
poorest  in  the  land  to  be  assured  of  the  development  of  their  bodUy, 
spiritual  and  moral  powers  both  in  relation  to  their  own  characters,  and 
to  their  personal,  domestic  and  social  relations ;  and  through  this  devel- 
opment to  obtain  the  sure  basis  of  a  peaceful  and  sufficient  means 
of  existence.     He  had  already  taken  the  first  step  in  this  direction,  by 
Admitting  into  his  house  beggar  children  and  others  abandoned  to  neglect| 
that  he  might  rescue  them  from  their  debasing  condition,  lead  them  back 
^  manhood  and  a  higher  destiny,  and  thus  prove  to  himself  and  those 
4uround  him  more  and  more  clearly  the  truth  of  his  opinion.     His  institu- 
^on  was  to  comprise  the  means  for  a  sufficient  instruction  in  field  labor, 
in  domestic  work,  and  in  associated  industry.     This  was  not,  however, 
the  ultimate  purpose.     That  was,   a  training  to  manhood ;  and  for  it, 
these  other  departments  were  only  preparatory. 

First  of  all,  he  proposed  to  train  his  poor  children  to  exertion  and  self- 
control,  by  forbearing  and  assiduous  discipline,  and  by  the  ever  powerfiil 
stimulus  of  love.  He  aimed  to  possess  himself  of  their  hearts,  and  from 
that  starting  point  to  bring  them  to  the  consciousness  and  the  attainment 
of  every  thing  noble  and  great  in  humanity.  **  I  had  from  my  youth  *'  he 
says,  '^a  high  instinctive  value  of  the  influence  of  domestic  training 
in  the  education  of  poor  children,  and  likewise  a  decided  preference 
"fyr  field  labor,  as  the  most  comprehensive  and  unobjectionable  external 
iNisis  for  this  training,  and  also  for  another  reason  :  as  it  is  the  condition 
of  the  manufacturing  population  which  is  increasing  so  rapidly  amongst 
us,  who,  abandoned  to  the  operations  of  a  mercantile  and  speculating 

•Direct,  oot  onlj  from  other  writinga  apoD  institutiora  for  the  poor  after  the  model  of  Fellen* 
Iwrf'e,  but  from  hie  own  repeated  and  ezteneiTe  traTela  and  personal  obMrration.  Our  own 
teaeher's  anociation  (pddagogiache  tferein.  at  Dresden,)  has  proposed  as  a  chief  aim  of  It* 
praetical  efforts,  the  reaJization  of  an  institation  for  the  education  of  poor  and  abandoned 
chlldreOf  after  Pestalozzi's  model ;  for  which  purpoM,  it  purchased  some  eight  years  since,  a 
property  in  great  part  already  in  cuhiration,  and  with  a  roomy  mansion  bouse,  near  tht 
XBbCaner  Schfaice,  which  was  dedicated  on  the  13th  of  January,  1846,  by  the  name  of  tbt 
Pcslalozsi  Foundation,  (Pestaioul  Stitlung.) 
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interest^  wholly  destitute  of  humanity,  are  in  danger,  in  case  of  unfonea 
aoddent,  of  being  able  to  find  within  themselves  no  means  of  escape  fron 
entire  ruin.*  Full  of  a  love  for  my  &ther-land,  which  hoped  for  it  aloMst 
impossible  things,  and  longed  to  Iea4  it  back  to  its  native  dignity  u4 
power,  I  sought  with  the  greatest  activity  not  only  for  the  possible  but  for 
the  certain  means  of  averting  the  coming  evil,  and  of  awakening  anew  the 
remainder  of  the  ancient  home  happiness,  home  industry,  and  home 
manners.  These  designs  sank  deep  into  my  heart  and  often  mid« 
me  feel  with  sorrow  what  a  high  and  indispensable  human  duty  it  ii 
to  labor  for  the  poor  and  miserable,  with  all  the  means  which  our 
race  possesses,  in  church,  state  or  individuals,  that  he  may  attain  to  a 
consciousness  of  his  own  dignity  through  his  feeling  of  the  universal  pow- 
ers and  endowments  which  he  possesses,  awakened  within  him ;  tiuit  he 
may  not  only  learn  to  gabble  over  by  rote  the  religious  maxim  that  *  man  k 
created  in  the  image  of  God,  and  is  bound  to  live  and  die  as  the  child  of 
Gk)d,*  but  may  himself  experience  its  truth  by  virtue  of  the  divioe 
power  within  him,  so  that  he  may  be  irresistibly  and  really  elevated  not 
only  above  the  ploughing  oxen,  but  above  the  man  in  purple  and  silk, 
who  lives  unworthily  of  his  high  destiny/' 

With  such  lofty  and  magnificent  views,  and  with  a  heart  at  eren 
a  higher  level  of  love,  Pestalozzi  labored  at  Neuhof  fit)m  sunrise  to  sunse^ 
amongst  his  beggar  children.  He  lived  steadily  up  to  his  principlei) 
laboring  in  his  vocation  to  the  full  extent  of  his  powers ;  always  knev 
what  he  was  seeking,  cared  not  for  the  morrow,  but  felt  firom  moment  to 
moment  the  needs  of  the  present  Among  his  children  were  very  many 
ungovernable  ones  of  a  better  class,  and  still  worse,  many  who  had 
brought  themselves  fi'om  a  better  condition  to  b^gary,  and  who  weia 
presumptuous  and  pretentious  by  reason  of  their  former  situation ;  to 
whom  the  energetic  discipline  which  he  applied,  according  to  his  desigBi 
was  at  first  hateful.  They  considered  their  situation  wiUi  him  as  more 
degrading  than  that  in  which  they  had  been  before.  Neuhof  was  fill 
every  Sunday  of  the  mothers  and  relatives  of  children  who  found 
their  situation  not  what  they  had  expected.  All  the  impertineneei 
which  a  miserable  rabble  of  beggars  could  indulge  in  a  house  without 
visible  protection  or  imposing  exterior,  were  practiced,  to  encourage  the 
children  in  their  discontent ;  even  so  &r  that  they  were  often  tempted  to 
run  away  by  night  just  after  they  had  been  washed  clean  and  dad 
in  their  Sunday  clothes.     However,  these  difSculties  would  little  by  little 

*  Upon  the  inflaence  of  manufactariDf  wealth  amongtt  the  Bnim  at  that  time,  Peitilofll 
expresses  himself  thus  io  another  place  :  "  The  paternal  lore  of  the  upper  and  the  filiillv** 
of  the  lower  classes,  in  consequence  of  the  increase  of  the  manu&eturinf  interest,  is  |o^ 
more  and  more  to  ruin  under  the  effects  of  ifnoble  wealth.  The  tUiylinf  height  ofiRt' 
gance  derived  firom  an  eminent  position  obtained  bj  money,  the  decotfol  comoeopia  dtB 
unreliable  life  of  mere  plessure,  has  drawn  all  within  Its  destructiTe  inflaence,  eren  dowaV 
the  commonest  of  the  people,  and  carried  them  into  the  crooked  path  of  a  ■plrUlessasd  pov> 
•rless  routine  life.  Truth,  honor,  sympathy,  moderation,  are  daily  Tanlshing.  I^ 
Insolence,  recklessness,  contemptuousness,  laxity,  Immorality,  the  eager  porsoit  of  tsib  ai 
ostentatious  pleasure,  the  cherishing  of  boundless  selfishness,  haTstakan  ths  plsce  oftai 
ancient  simplicity,  faith  and  honor. 
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haye  been  OTercome,  had  not  Pestalozzi  pushed  his  undertaking  to 

an  extent  altogether  beyond  his  means,  and  undertaken  to  modify  it 

according  to  the  original  design,  which  supposed  the  possession  of 

the  utmost  knowledge  of  manufacturing  and  of  human  nature ;  qualities 

in  which  he  was  lacking  in  the  same  measure  in  which  he  needed  them 

urgently  for  managing  his  institution.    Moreover,   he  hurried  on  to 

the  higher  branches  of  instruction,  before  supplying  the  solid  foundation 

<tf   acquaintance  with  .the  lower;    an  error  recognized  as  the  leading 

one  of  the    teaching  of  the  age,  against  which  he  had  striven  in  his 

scheme  of  education  with  all  his  strength.    For  the  sake  of  a  fidladons 

prospect  of  greater  profit,  in  higher  branches  of  industry,  he  committed, 

in  teaching  his  children  to  spin  and  weave,  the  very  faults  which  he  had 

JBO  strongly  abjured  in  all  his  expressed  opinions  upon  education,  and 

'which  he  saw  to  be  so  dangerous  to  children  of  all  classes.    He  would 

stttempt  to  secure  the  finest  spinning,  before  his  children  had  acquired 

^ren  a  small  amount  of  firmness  and  surety  of  hand  in  coarse  work ;  and 

^undertook  to  manufiu;ture  muslin  before  his  weavers  had  attained  skill  ia 

^weaving  common  cotton  stuff. 

Through  these  and  the  like  mistakes,  through   his  ignorance  of 
l>usiness,  and  his  great  lack  of  a  sound  practical  faculty  of  learning  it»  it 
liappened  that  Pestalozzi  fell  every  year  deeper  in  debts ;  and  when  these 
mlso  firom  time  to  time  had  been  paid  by  the  self-sacrificing  generosity  of 
liis  noble  wife,  there  came  at  last  an  end  of  this  means  of  help,  and  in  a 
lisw  years  the  greater  part  of  his  substance  and  his  expected  inheritanee 
^was  dissolved  into  smoke.    The  great  confidence  which  he  had  ei\joyed 
smong  his  neighbors,  changed  when  his  undertaking  failed  so  soon,  into 
mn  utter  and  blind  rejection  of  any  shadow  even  of  faith  in  his  enterprise, 
or  of  belief  in  his  possessing  any  capacity  at  all  as  a  teacher.     But  such 
Is  the  way  of  the  world ;  it  treated  Pestalozzi,  when  poor,  as  it  treats  all 
-^trho  become  poor  by  their  own  faults.     Their  money  being  gone,  it  with- 
draws also  its  confidence  firom  them,  in  matters  where  they  really  are 
.pftble  and  efficient 
lis  enterprise  fiuled,  in  a  manner  excessively  painful,  both  to  himself 
d  his  wife,  in  the  year  1780,  in  the  fifth  year  of  its  existence.    His 
miisfortune  was  complete ;  he  was  now  poor.    He  felt  most  deeply  the 
condition  of  his  noble  hearted  wife,  who  in  the  excess  of  her  devotion  had 
aB<Mlgaged  away  for  him  nearly  all  her  possessions.    His  situation  was 
indeed  shocking.    In  his  over  handsome  country  house,  he  was  oftion 
destitute  of  bread,  wood,  and  a  few  pennies,  wherewith  to  defend  himsdf 
^hntn  cold  and  hunger.    Only  the  entire  forbearance  of  his  creditors  and 
^the  kind  help  of  his  firiends  preserved  him  firom  despair  and  entire  ruin. 

Thus  he  lived  a  poor  and  destitute  life  in  Neuhof  for  eighteen  years, 
lighting  with  want  and  misery.  He  lived  as  a  poor  man  amongst  the 
poor ;  suffered  what  the  common  people  suffered,  and  saw  what  they 
^were.  He  studied  the  wants  of  the  lower  classes  and  the  sources  of  their 
^nisery,  in  a  manner  which  would  have  been  impossible  for  one  in  better 
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Tms  establishment  is  intended  for  orphans  from  the  neighborhood,  'who  in 
received  gratuitously;  but  it  admits  boarders  from  other  cantons,  who  paf 
about  $43,00  a  year.  Its  number  of  scholars  was  at  first  only  twelre,  buthtf 
now  reached  the  statutory  limit  of  forty.  There  are  also  forty-six  day  scholiiii 
who  pay  a  small  rate  for  instruction  in  the  school  and  workshopsL  The  fint 
pupils  were  only  boys ;  but  upon  the  marriage  of  the  director,  in  1825,  a  small 
number  of  girls  were  admitted.  No  inconveniences  have  resulted  from  this 
admission^  the  different  sexes  occupying  separate  buildings.  The  orphanfl  an 
admitted  at  twelve  years,  after  a  year's  probation ;  boarders  being  admitted  oolf 
at  ten,  and  after  a  shorter  probation  of  three  months. 

The  establishment  is  organized  on  the  plan  of  a  family,  the  director  repn- 
senting  the  father,  and  his  wife  the  mother.  They  are  never  separated  from  the 
children  under  their  charge,  and  tlio  same  education  is  given  to  them  and  tbdr 
own  children.  The  director  with  the  assistance  of  pupil  teachers  chosen  fron 
the  school,  has  the  general  charge,  gives  instruction,  manages  the  out-door  and 
in-door  labor,  and  administers  the  finances.  The  directress  has  the  management 
of  the  household  and  of  the  girls.  With  their  assistance  she  superintends  the 
cooking,  the  laundry,  and  the  making  and  mending  of  clothes  and  bedding;  and 
instructs  them  in  all  the  handiwork  suited  to  their  needs. 

All  the  pupils  attend  school  up  to  fourteen  years ;  after  that  time  tiiey  bel(Bg 
to  a  reviewing  class,  and  always  attend  the  classes  in  singing  and  in  religioai 
instruction.  There  are  usually  about  four  hours  a  day  of  study ;  the  coun» 
includes  reading,  writing,  memorizing,  arithmetic,  written  and  mental,  grammtft 
linear  drawing,  with  applications  to  agriculture  and  surveying,  histoiy  of  the 
country,  mathematical  geography,  singing  and  religion. 

The  amusements  are  varied  with  suitable  gymnastic  exercises.  There  an 
annual  festivals  and  excursions  to  the  mountains,  and  the  founder,  H.  Zellwego^ 
was  during  his  lile  accustomed  firom  time  to  time  to  entertain  the  more  desemoi 
of  the  pupils  at  his  own  table. 

In  this  establishment,  the  constant  presence  of  parental  watdifhlnesa.  and 
the  love  and  family  feeling  which  prevails,  render  fiaiults  few  and  small  Pqb* 
ishmont  is  scarcely  ever  more  than  a  mere  admonition;  if  that  is  not  enougbi 
the  culprit  is  usu^ly  caused  to  repair  his  fault  in  some  mode  having  a  direct  re- 
lation to  it ;  by  amending  harm  done ;  clearing  up  disorderly  work ;  remainiiV 
away  from  church  if  irreverent,  Ac. 

A  society  of  patronage  has  been  formed  to  assist  graduates  in  establkhing 
themselves,  which  pajrs  the  expense  of  an  apprenticeship,  or  makes  advancei 
to  them  of  money,  or  tools,  or  raw  materifids,  and  usually  assigns  to  each  i 
special  patron  for  oversight  and  advice. 

The  girls  most  frequently  become  domestics  or  sempstresses;  of  the  boy^ 
some  become  teachers,  others  mechanics,  gardeners,  fimn  workmen,  weavcfli 
&c    The  reports  of  their  success  and  good  conduct  are  in  general  aatisfictoiy. 
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MR.  DB  PBLLENBERO,  AT  HOFWTL. 


Tbb  great  educational  establishment  of  Mr.  de  Fellenberg  at  Hofwyl, 
Jo  the  canton  of  Berne,  has  attracted  more  attention,  and  exerted  a  wider 
jnfluence,  than  any  one  institution  in  Europe  or  America,  during  the  pre»- 
<ot  century.  It  originated  in  motives  of  patriotism  and  benevolence, 
about  the  year  1805,  and  was  sustained  for  forty  years  by  personal  efforts 
aukl  pecuniary  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  its  founder,  which  have  never  been 
equalled  among  men  of  his  wealth,  and  socisd  position.  Born  to  every 
advantage  of  education  which  wealth  and  rank  could  secure,  advanced 
aarly  to  positions  of  trust  and  influence  in  public  life,  enjoying  extensive 
opportonities  of  observation  by  travel  in  the  most  refined  nations,  thrown 
Mify  the  political  convulsions  of  his  country  and  of  Europe,  from  1790  to 
^805,  much  among  the  people  and  their  rulers,  Fellenberg  became  ood- 
^rinced  that  improvement  in  early  education  was  the  only  resource  for  the 
jpermanent  strength  and  elevation  of  the  state  of  his  own  and  other  coun- 
To  this  object,  at  the  age  of  thirty-one.  he  consecrated  himself 
his  fortune.  Being  possessed  of  ample  means,  he  resolved  to  form 
his  own  estate,  and  on  an  independent  basis,  a  model  institution,  in 
^jprhich  it  should  be  proved  what  education  could  accomplish  for  the  bene- 
fit of  humanity.  Out  of  this  determination  arose  the  Institution  at 
KofwyL 

He  commenced  with  two  or  three  boys  from  abroad,  with  his  own  chil- 
dbeO)  in  bis  own  house ;  and  from  time  to  time  received  others,  but  never 
more  than  two  or  three  new  pupils  at  once,  that  they  might  fall  insensibly 
into  the  habits  of  the  school,  without  producing  any  effect  upon  its  general 
In  1807,  the  first  building  was  erected  for  the  "  Literary  Institu- 
"  and  the  number  of  pupils  increased  to  eighty,  mostly  from  patrician 
fknuUes.  During  this  year  he  projected  an  institution  for  indigent  chil- 
dreo,  and  employed  Vehrli,  the  son  of  a  schoolmaster  of  Thurgovia,  in  the 
Qxecution  of  the  plan,  afler  training  him  in  his  own  family.  The  farm- 
hoase  of  the  establishment  was  assigned  for  this  school,  and  here  Vehrli 
received  the  pupils  taken  from  among  the  poorest  families  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. He  led  the  table  of  Mr.  de  Fellenberg,  and  shared  their  straw 
beds  and  vegetable  diet,  became  their  fellow-laborer  on  the  farm,  and 
companion  in  hours  of  relaxation,  as  well  as  their  teacher,  and  thus  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  "  Agricultural  Institution,"  or  "  Poor  School,"  in 
UQS.  The  principles  on  which  this  school  was  established,  were  to  employ 
ftgijcolture  as  the  means  of  moral  education  for  the  poor,  and  to  make 
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their  labors  the  means  of  defraying  the  expense  of  their  educatioa  Id 
this  institution,  Vehrli  attained  that  practiced  knowledge  of  teacfaiog, 
which  fitted  him  for  his  higher  work  in  the  Normal  School,  at  Kruitt 
lingen. 

About  the  same  time,  a  school  of  ^^  Theoretical  and  Practical  Agrieol- 
ture"  for  all  classes,  was  formed  and  provided  with  professors.  To  thii 
school  several  liundred  students  resorted  annually.  In  the  sameyeai^ 
Fellenberg  commenced  the  formation  of  a  Normal  School,  or  saninuy 
for  teachers,  at  his  own  expense,  inviting  one  of  the  most  distingoiflhad 
educators  of  the  day  to  conduct  it  Forty-two  teachers,  of  the  cantoaof 
Berne,  came  together  the  first  year  and  received  a  course  of  instnictiooiD 
the  art  of  teaching.  So  great  was  the  zeal  inspired  by  the  liberality  of 
Fellenberg,  and  the  course  of  instruction,  that  the  teachers  were  oooteot 
to  prolong  their  stay  beyond  their  first  intention,  and  to  lodge  in  teoti,  id 
lack  of  other  accommodations  on  the  premises.  Owing  to  some  jealooff 
and  low  party  intrigue,  the  government  of  Berne  interfered  with  his  pho 
of  bringing  the  teachers  of  the  canton  annually  together  for  a  aimifaur 
course,  and  henceforth  the  benefits  were  open  only  to  teachers  from  othflr 
cantons,  and  to  such  as  belonged  to  the  School  of  Agricultore.  The 
teachers,  afler  one  of  these  annual  courses,  presented  an  address  to  Fel« 
lenberg,  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract  It  ia  addressed  to  "the 
worthy  Father  and  Friend  of  the  People." 

"  When  we  reflect  that  without  education  no  trae  happiness  is  to  be  attaiad, 
and  that  this  can  only  be  secured  by  means  of  well-taugnt  and  virtuous  tetck- 
ers ;  and  when  we  recollect  that  you  have  devoted  jrourself  to  the  object  withort 
regard  to  the  sacrifice  it  may  require, — we  must  rejoice  that  this  age  is  fitvoied 
with  such  a  friend  of  his  country ;  and  when  we  remember  the  kindness  tad 
friendship  with  which  we  have  been  treated  at  Hofwyl,  we  are  compelled  ta 
give  you  our  affection  as  well  as  oar  admiration,  and  which  will  not  dimiiiiA 
as  long  as  our  hearts  shall  beat,  umI  our  children  shall  learn  to  say,  *  80  Hved 
and  labored  Father  Fellenberg.'*  We  will  not  enter  here  into  any  paitieolar 
statement  of  our  views  concerning  the  course  of  instruction  we  have  leedvad, 
which  we  shall  in  due  time  make  known  to  the  public :  we  will  only  si^^ 
your  own  satisfaction,  that  this  course  has  far  exceeded  our  expectations.  Vf  i> 
complete  adaptation  to  practical  life,  by  the  skill  and  efforts  01  yourasastiD^ 
and  by  the  moral  and  religious  spirit  with  which  the  whole  has  oeen  animatei 
We  have  been  led  to  enter  with  a  fervent  devotion  into  a  sacred  engaflonfliji 
that  we  will  live  and  labor  in  our  calling  in  the  spirit  which  you  have  exnibin, 
and  thus  prove  to  you  that  your  noble  sacrifices  have  not  tieen  vain.  We  aie 
more  deeply  penetrated  than  ever  before  with  a  sense  of  the  sacredness  of  oar 
calling.  We  are  resolved  to  conduct  ourselves  with  pmdmce  and  cantioM^ 
affection  and  union,  with  unyielding  and  conscientious  faithfulness,  in  theffli' 
charge  of  our  duty,  and  thus  to  prove  ourselves  worthy  of  your  InstimtioD.'' 

In  continuation  of  our  brief  sketch  of  Fellenberg's  establishment  at 
Hofwyl,  we  will  add  that,  from  1810  to  1817,  it  attracted  the  attentioDaf 
educators  and  statesmen  in  Switzerland  and  all  parts  of  Eun^.  ?vpk 
were  sent  from  Russia,  Germany,  France  and  England.  Deputatiooi 
from  foreign  governments  visited  it,  to  learn  especially  the  organiiatiaB 
of  the  School  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Poor,  or  Rural  School.    In  1815^1 

*  This  title  was  habituallj  giTen  to  De  Fellenberg  by  the  8wi«  teachers  and  ffrnthwho^tl^ 
ciatad  his  character,  or  who  had  experienced  hie  kiDdneia. 
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new  building  was  erected  to  accommodate  the  increasing  number  of  the 
Jlgricultural  Scho«»l,  the  lower  part  of  which  was  occupied  as  a  riding- 
school  and  gymnasium.    In  1818  another  building  became  necessary  for 
the  residence  of  the  professors,  and  the  reception  of  the  friends  of  the  jni- 
^tls ;  and  soon  after,  a  large  building,  now  the  principal  one  of  the  estab* 
lishment,  with  its  two  wings,  was  erected  for  the  Literary  InstitatiaD, 
"which  furnished  every  accommodation  that  could  be  desired  for  health  or 
Jmprorement    In  1^3  another  building  was  erected,  in  the  garden  of 
"Che  mansion,  for  a  school  of  poor  girls,  which  was  placed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  oldest  daughter  of  Fellenberg ;  and  in  1827  the  Intermediate 
or  Practical  Institution  was  established.    It  is  much  to  be  desired  that 
"ChLs  example  of  slow  and  cautious  progress  might  be  imitated  by  thoee 
"vrho  are  establishing  institutions  in  our  own  country,  in  place  of  collecting 
ml  once  a  large  mass  of  discordant  materials,  without  any  preparatioa 
"vrhich  can  render  them  a  solid  basis  for  a  well-proportioned  or  permanent 
znorai  edifice. 

The  Practical  Institution,  or  "  Real  SchooV  was  designed  for  the  chil- 
<3ren  of  the  middle  classes  of  Switzerland,  and  not  solely  for  the  same 
daas  in  the  canton  of  Berne,  aiming  thereby  to  assimilate  the  youth  of 
'tte  whole  country  into  common  feelings  and  principles  of  patriotism,  by 
lft>eing  educated  together,  and  on  one  system.  The  cou^  of  instruction 
■included  all  the  branches  which  were  deemed  important  in  the  education 
^3f  youth  not  intended  for  the  professions  of  law,  medicine  and  theology. 
The  pupils  belonged  to  families  of  men  of  business,  mechanics,  profee- 
wonal  men,  and  persons  in  public  employment,  whose  means  did  not  aUow 
'them  to  furnish  their  children  an  education  of  accomplishments,  and  who 
^lid  not  wish  to  have  them  estranged  from  the  simplicity  of  the  paternal 
vnansion.  In  view  of  these  circumstances,  the  buildings,  the  furniture,  the 
table,  and  the  dress  of  the  pupils,  were  arranged  in  correspondence  to  the 
ftabitfl  in  these  respects  of  their  fcunilies  at  home.  In  addition  to  an 
ordinary  scholastic  course,  the  pupils  were  all  employed  two  hours  in  man- 
"^lal  labor  on  the  farm,  in  a  garden  plot  of  their  own,  in  the  mechanic's 
mibop,  and  in  household  offices,  such  as  taking  care  of  rooms,  books,  and 
toolis. 

More  than  one  hundred  reports,  many  of  them  quite  voluminous,  have 
%een  published  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  respecting  the  whole^  or 
jMMTtions  of  FeUenberg's  Establishments  at  Hofwyl.  The  most  particular 
^bccount,  and  that  in  which  the  spirit  of  the  institutions  was  considered  by 
their  founder  to  be  best  exhibited,  was  given  in  a  series  of  Letters  from 
.Hofwyl,  by  William  C.  Woodbridge,  in  the  Annals  of  Education,  pnb- 
ftislied  in  Boston.  These  letters  were  republished  in  London,  in  1842,  as 
«ui  Appendix  to  ^Letters  from  Hofwyl,  by  a  Parent^  on  the  EducalimuU 
JiutiluHonM  of  De  FOlenberg,^^  pp.  372. 
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FELLENBEB0  8  PRINCIPLES  OF  EDUCATIOK. 

**  The  great  object  of  education  is  to  develop  all  the  faculties  of  oar  nature, 
physical,  intellectual,  and  moral,  and  to  endeavor  to  train  and  tinite  them  into 
one  harmonious  system,  which  shall  form  the  most  perfect  character  of  which 
the  individual  is  susceptible ;  and  thus  prepare  him  for  every  period,  and  eveiy 
sphere  of  action  to  which  he  may  be  called.  It  is  only  by  means  of  the  har- 
monious development  of  every  faculty  of  our  nature,  in  one  connected  system, 
that  we  can  hope  to  see  complete  men  issue  from  our  institutions — men  who 
may  become  the  saviors  of  their  country,  and  the  benefactors  of  mankind.  To 
form  such  characters  is  more  important  than  to  produce  mere  scholars,  howev- 
er distinguished,  and  this  is  the  object  on  which  the  eye  of  the  educator  should 
be  fixed,  and  to  which  every  part  of  his  instruction  and  discipline  should  be 
directed,  if  he  means  to  fill  the  exalted  office  of  'being  a  fellow-worker  with 
God.'" 


"  On  the  reception  of  a  new  pupil,  our  first  object  w  to  obtain  an 
knowledge  of  his  individual  character,  with  all  its  resources  and  defects,  in  order  to 
aid  in  its  farther  development,  aocordiing  to  the  apparent  intention  of  the  Crealar. 
To  this  end,  the  individual,  independent  activity  of  the  pupil  is  of  much  greater  im- 
portance tlian  the  ordinary,  busy  ofiiciousnesB  of  many  who  assume  the  (^ce  of  ed- 
ucators and  teachers.  They  too  often  render  the  child  a  mere  magazine  of  knowl- 
edge, collected  by  means  purely  mechanical,  which  furnishes  him  neither  directian 
nor  aid  in  the  buMncss  of  life.  The  more  ill-digested  knowledge  a  man  thus  cot 
lects,  the  more  oppressive  will  be  the  burden  to  its  pomessor,  and  the  more  painfiv 
his  helplessness.  Instead  of  pursuing  this  course,  we  endeavor,  by  bestowing  die 
utmost  care  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  conscience,  the  understanding,  and  the  judg- 
ment, to  light  up  a  torch  in  the  mind  of  every  pupil,  which  shall  enable  him  to  ol>- 
serve  his  own  character,  and  shall  set  in  the  clearest  light  all  the  exterior  objedi 
which  claim  his  attention. 

A  great  variety  of  exercises  of  the  body  and  the  senses  are  employed  to  prepare 
our  pupils  for  the  fulfilment  of  their  destination.  It  is  by  means  of  such  exercwi 
that  every  man  should  acquire  a  knowledge  of  his  physicid  strength,  and  attun  con- 
fidence with  regard  to  those  efforts  of  which  he  is  capable,  instead  of  that  fool-hardi- 
ness which  endangers  the  existence  of  many  who  have  not  learned  to  estimate  their 
own  powers  correctly. 

All  the  various  relations  of  space  should  be  presented  to  the  eye,  to  be  observed 
and  combined  in  the  manner  best  adapted  to  form  the  coup  d'oeQ.  InstriKStioii  in 
design  renders  us  important  service  in  this  respect — every  one  should  thus  attain  the 
power  of  reproducing  the  forms  he  has  observed,  and  of  delineating  them  with 
facility,  and  should  learn  to  discover  the  beauty  of  forms,  and  to  distinffuish  them 
from  their  contrasts.  It  is  only  where  the  talent  is  renuirkable  that  me  attempt 
should  bo  made  to  render  the  pupil  an  artist 

The  cultivation  of  the  car  by  means  of  vocal  and  instrumental  mufloc  is  not  km 
important  to  complete  the  development  of  the  human  being.  The  organs  of  speech^ 
the  memory,  the  understanding,  and  the  taste,  should  be  formed  in  the  same  man- 
ner by  instruction,  and  a  great  variety  of  exercises  in  language,  vooal  music,  and 
declamation.  The  same  means  should  also  be  employed  to  cultivate  and  confirm 
devotional  feelings. 

In  the  study  of  natural  history  the  power  of  observation  is  developed  in  refemiee 
to  natural  objects.  In  the  history  of  mankind  the  same  fiaculty  is  employed  Ufioii 
the  phenomena  of  human  nature  and  human  relations,  and  the  moral  taste  is  cnhi- 
vated,  at  the  same  time  the  faculty  of  conceiving  with  correctness,  and  of  employing 
and  combining  with  readiness,  the  materials  collected  by  the  mind,  and  especaaOy 
the  reasoning  faculty,  should  be  brought  into  exercise,  by  means  of  forms  and  num- 
bers, cxhibit<>d  in  their  multiplied  and  varied  relations. 

The  social  life  of  our  pupils  contributes  materially  to  the  formation  of  their  moni 
character.  The  principles  developed  in  their  experience  of  practical  life  among 
themselves,  which  gradually  extends  with  their  apre  and  the  progreas  of  their  minds, 
serves  as  the  basis  of  this  branch  of  education.     It  presents  the  examples  and  oc«- 
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flkMis  neoeflsary  for  exhibiting  and  inustrating  the  great  principles  of  morali.  Ao- 
cording  to  the  example  of  Divine  Providence,  we  watch  over  this  little  world  in 
'which  our  pupils  live  and  act,  with  an  ever  vigilant,  but  often  invisible  care,  and 
constantly  endeavor  to  render  it  more  pure  and  noble. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  various  improvemeutB  of  science  and  art  are  applied  to 
the  bene6t  of  our  pupils,  their  sound  religious  education  should  be  continually  kept 
in  view  in  every  branch  of  study ;  this  is  also  the  object  of  a  distinct  series  of  lea- 
cons,  which  generally  continue  through  the  whole  course  of  instruction,  and  whoM 
influence  is  aided  by  the  requisite  exercises  of  devotion. 

By  the  combination  of  means  I  have  described,  we  succeed  in  directing  oor  pnpOf 
'to  the  best  methods  of  pursuing  their  studies  independently ;  we  occupy  their  atten- 
tion, aooording  to  their  individual  necessities  and  capacities,  with  philology,  the  an* 
ciect  and  modem  languages,  the  mathematics,  and  their  various  modes  of  ^>i^ba- 
tkm,  and  a  course  of  historical  studies,  comprising  geography,  statistics,  and  politiod 
economy. 

Mmxd  Education, — ^The  example  of  the  instructor  is  all  important  in  moral 
education.  The  books  which  are  put  into  the  pupils^  hands  are  of  great  inflnenoe. 
"Onbe  pupil  must  be  constantly  surrounded  with  stimulants  to  good  actions  in  order  to 
'Sorm  his  habits.  A  new  institution  should  be  begun  with  so  small  a  number  of 
jnmUs,  that  no  one  of  them  can  escape  the  observation  of  the  educator  and  his  moral 
Soflnenoe.  The  general  opinion  of  the  pupils  is  of  high  importance,  and  henoe 
ahoald  be  carefully  directed.  Intimate  intercourse  between  pupils  and  their  edn- 
oaton  begets  confidence,  and  is  the  strongest  means  of  moral  education.  The  eda- 
<satofr  most  be  able  to  command  himself — his  conduct  must  be  firm  and  just;  fire- 
^nent  reproofe  from  such  are  more  painful  to  the  pupil  than  punishment  of  a 
XDomentvy  sort 

While  influences  tending  directly  to  lead  the  pupil  astray  should  be  removed  firom 
school,  he  must  be  left  to  the  action  of  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  life,  that 
character  may  be  developed  accordingly.  The  pupil  should  be  led  as  far  as  poa- 
Mble  to  correct  bis  faults  by  perceiving  the  consequences  of  them ;  the  good  or  bad 
opinion  of  his  preceptor  and  comrades  are  important  means  of  stimulation.  Exchi- 
■iiaii  from  amusements,  public  notice  of  faults,  and  corporal  punishment,  are  all  ad- 
xniflBible.     Solitary  confinement  is  efficacious  as  a  punishment     Rewards  and 

lolation  are  unnecessary  as  motives. 

Religion  and  morality  are  too  intimately  connected  to  admit  of  separation  in  the 
inculcating  them.    The  elementary  part  of  such  a  course  is  equally  applica- 
\i^  to  aD  sects. 

No  good  is  to  be  derived  from  employing  the  pupils  as  judges  or  juries,  or  giving 
them  a  direct  share  in  awarding  punishment  for  offenses.  It  is  apt  to  elevate  the 
3roath  too  much  in  his  own  conceit. 

Family  life  is  better  adapted,  than  any  artificial  state  of  society  withm  an  matita- 
tioD,  to  develop  the  moral  sentiments  and  feelings  of  youth. 

Jnielleetuat  Education. — A  system  of  prizes,  or  emulation,  and  the  fear  of  pmi- 
lalunent,  do  not  afford  the  strongest  motives  to  intellectual  exertion.  Experience 
whowB  that  places  in  a  class  may  be  dispensed  with.  It  is  possible  to  develop  a  taste 
dr  knowledge,  a  respect  and  attachment  for  teachers,  and  a  sense  of  du^  which 
"^rill  take  the  place  of  any  lower  motive  in  inducing  the  requisite  amount  of  study. 

In  the  higher  departments  of  instruction  it  is  better  to  confine  the  task  of  the 
teacher  to  giving  instruction  merely,  placing  the  pupil  under  the  charge  of  a  special 
mducatoTy  at  times  when  he  is  not  engaged  in  the  class-room. 

With  ihe  other,  and  more  useful  branches  of  instruction,  correct  ideas  of  natural 
Xustory  and  phenomena  should  be  communicated  to  children,  and  require,  first,  that 
tfaey  shall  be  duly  trained  to  observation  by  calling  the  observing  faculties  into  fre- 
quent exerdse.  Second,  that  they  shall  be  mode  acquainted  with  the  elements  of 
Siatural  history,  especially  in  reference  to  familiar  objects.  Third,  tliat  the  most  fe- 
xniliar  phenomena  of  nature,  such  as  thunder  and  lightning,  the  riui  bow,  &c. ;  and 
Norther,  the  most  simple  principles  of  the  mechanic  arts,  trades,  &c.,  should  be  ex- 
)4ained  to  tliem.  Fourth,  they  should  be  taught  to  draw,  in  connection  with  the 
tidier  instruction.  Accuracy  of  conception  is  favored  by  drawing,  and  it  is  a  power- 
ful aid  to  the  memory.  The  most  important  principles  of  physiology,  and  their  ap-> 
^hcation  to  the  preservation  of  health,  should  form  a  part  of  the  instruction. 
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Phytical  Edueatian.  Pare  air,  a  suitable  diet,  regular  exef^dae  and  repon,  mi 
a  proper  distribution  of  time,  are  the  principal  means  of  physioal  eduoatioiL  It  ii  ■ 
essential  that  a  pupil  leave  his  studies  during  the  time  appropriated  to  relantion,H 
that  he  study  during  the  hours  devoted  to  thEit  purpose.  Voluntary  ezeraseiitobe 
encouraged  by  providing  suitable  games,  by  aflbrding  opportunities  for  gardeiuBg, 
and  by  ezcunions,  and  by  bathing.  Regular  gymnastic  exardses  should  be  iMBtod 
on  as  the  means  of  devek^>ing  the  body ;  a  heahhy  action  of  the  bodily  frame  )m  m 
important  influence  on  both  mind  and  mOTals.  Music  is  to  be  considered  as  a  bruoh 
of  physical  education,  having  powerful  moral  influences.  The  aoooesiion  of  itody, 
labor,  musical  instruction,  or  play,  should  be  carefully  attended  to.  Tlie  bean  of 
sleep  should  be  regulated  by  the  age  of  the  pupil. 

£zperience  has  taught  me  that  indolence  in  young  petwms  is  so  direotty  oppoale 
to  ti^ieir  natural  disposition  to  activity,  that  unless  it  is  the  conaequence  of  bad  edi- 
cation,  it  b  almost  invariably  coime^ed  with  some  constitotioDal  defect 

The  great  art  of  education,  therefore,  oonaists  in  knowing  how  to  occupy  entf 
every  moment  of  life  in  well-directed  and  useful  activity  of  tl^  yonthftil  powen,  in 
order  that,  so  fiur  as  possiUe,  nothing  evil  may  find  room  to  develop  itseUl" 

Mr.  de  Fellenberg  died  in  1846,  and  his  family  discontinued  the  edocir 
tional  establishments  at  Hofwyl,  in  1848,  exc^t  "the  Poor  School,' 
which  is  now  placed  under  a  single  teacher,  and  the  pupils  are  employed 
in  the  extensive  operations  of  the  farm  to  acquire  a  practical  knowledge  of 
agriculture.  But  the  principles  developed  by  the  distinguished  philaih 
thropist  and  educator,  have  become  embodied  in  the  educational  institutiooi 
of  his  native  country  and  of  Europe.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  great 
aim  of  all  his  labors  to  develop  all  the  faculties  of  our  naturo,  pbyaicftk 
intellectual  and  moral,  and  to  train  and  unite  them  into  one  harmonioai 
system,  which  shall  form  the  most  perfect  character  of  which  the  individ- 
ual is  susc^tible,  and  thus  prepare  him  for  «very  period,  aod  e? ciy 
sphere  of  actbn  to  which  he  may  be  called. 
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Thb  establiflhment  of  agricultural  schools  for  poor  children  has  been  of  great 
«dyaiitage  to  Switzerland,  and  has  powerfully  contributed  to  roliove  misery  and 
direst  the  progrees  of  pauperism.     But  experience   has  shown  that  these 
establishments  are  not  sufficient  for  the  necessities  of  vicious  and  criminal 
children.     When  mingled  with  others  in  the  sdiools  for  the  poor,  these  children 
spread  aroond  the  seeds  of  a  demoralization,  which  the  vigilance  of  the  directors 
<ian  not  always  counteract    Thus  it  came  to  be  understood  that  a  distinction 
moflt  be  made  between  these  two  classes  of  children,  and  that  special  escab- 
lidimeDts  must  be  created  for  the  latter.    One  of  the  first  promoters  of  this 
Teform,  Jean  Gaspard  Zellweger,  of  Trogen,  submitted  a  plan  for  accomplishing 
^  to  the  general  assembly  of  the  Swiss  Society  of  Public  Utility.    It  was  adopted, 
mod  in  <xder  to  hasten  its  execution,  M.  Kuratli,  a  former  pupil  of  Vehrli,  was 
deputed  to  visit  such  foreign  institutions,  as  might  furnish  models  for  the  pro- 
jected school    Eluratli  spent  two  years  in  Germany,  where,  after  having  visited 
-^he  establishment  of  Kopf  at  Berlin,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  careful  study  of 
-%he   organization  and  management   of  the  institution  for    children  morally 
^mdangered,  called  the  Rauhe  Haus,  at  Horn,  near  Hamburg.     At  his  return  to 
Switzerland  in   1840,   he   was  placed  in  charge  of  the  reform  school,  the 
)llshment  of  which  had  been  decided  upon  since  1837. 


The  school  was  opened  at  Biichtolcn,  half  a  league  f^om  Berne,  on  the  first  of 
r,  1840.  It  was  intended  for  the  special  purpose  of  educating  and  reforming 
'Vicious  children,  and  those  convicted  of  petty  misdemeanors ;  a  design  midway 
'^jetween  the  schools  for  poor  children,  and  the  house  of  correction.  The  most 
^cmpulous  caution  was  exercised  in  the  admission  of  children;  thoy  were 
^w^ived  singly,  and  at  intervals  more  or  less  extended.  At  the  end  of  1841, 
accordingly,  there  were  but  twelve  children  in  the  school,  who  constituted  one 
**&mily,"  under  the  social  direction  of  M.  Kuratli.  A  second  femily  was 
csommenced  in  1842,  and  in  1844  was  completed,  and  placed  under  the  charge 
^:>f  a  second  teacher,  M.  Engeh,  also  a  former  pupil  of  Vehrli.  In  1845,  a  third 
^slaas  was  formed,  consisting,  like  the  others,  of  twelve  children.  Besides  these 
^%hree  fimfiilies,  there  has  been  organized  a  probationary  department  of  six  or 
^^ht  children,  where  new  comers  are  placed  before  being  definitely  located  in 
%he  different  families,  as  vacancies  occur.  This  organization  by  families, 
%xiodeled  after  the  plans  of  Dr.  Wichem,  at  the  Rauhe  Haus,  has  thus  far  fully 
^uiswered  its  purpose;  it  facihtates  supervision,  encourages  emulation,  and 
'(sermits  application  to  each  child  of  the  influences  which  his  peculiar  cluuticter 
^i^emands. 

The  school  of  Bachtelen  admits  children  from  all  the  cantons ;  but  for  reasons 
^^asily  understood,  it  receives  only  boys,  and  of  the  Protestant  communion.  But 
^^s  founders  intend  to  establish  a  similar  institution  for  Catholic  children,  and  one 
>r  eirls. 
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Children  are  admitted,  at  from  six  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  their  staj  ii 
four  years  long  at  least. 

The  final  authority  over  the  school,  is  in  a  central  committee,  composed  of 
trom  four  to  six  members  of  the  Swiss  Society  for  PubHc  Utility,  chosen  by  it, 
and  belonging  to  different  cantons ;  its  interior  arrangements  are  entrusted  to  a 
special  committee,  whose  members  live  in  the  neighborhood.  These  committees 
Imve  distinct  and  clearly  defined  duties. 

The  officers  of  the  establishment  are,  a  director,  who  is  also  principal  teach^; 
an  assistant  teacher,  who  is  "  father  "  of  the  first  famDy ;  two  under  teather^ 
each  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  other  famihes.  A  farmer,  a  stable-man,  and  a 
housekeeper,  complete  the  list,  which  seems  at  first  sight  a  pretty  long  one,  for 
only  forty  children.  But  considering  the  character  of  these  children,  th«r 
individuaJ  needs,  the  necessity  of  vigilant  and  unceasing  watchfulness  over  each 
one,  it  is  evident  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  accomplish  the  proposed  purpoee 
with  a  loss  number.  At  Horn,  the  institution  of  brothers,  or  teacher  aspirantd, 
furnishes  an  ample  supply  of  subordinate  officers,  but  at  similar  institutiona 
where  they  are  wanting,  the  defect  must  be  supplied  by  a  greater  nmober 
of  paid  teachers. 

The  salaries,  all  together,  amount  to  about  six  hundred  dollars.  The  director 
and  principal  is  paid  one  hundred  and  sixty  dollars ;  each  of  the  assistants,  the 
farmer,  and  the  housekeeper,  sixty  dollars.  All  these  have  besides  lodging; 
board  and  maintenance,  except  clothing. 

Farming  and  gardening  occupy  the  children  during  most  of  the  year.  Uoider 
the  name  of  accessory  occupations,  are  established  shops  for  rope-making; 
cabinet  work  and  cooperage. 

The  instruction  is  similar  to  that  of  the  primary  schools  of  the  canton,  and 
occupies  two  or  three  hours  a  day  in  summer,  and  four  or  five  in  winter. 
Religious  instruction  is  given  by  the  parish  minister.  As  for  the  wod 
of  education,  it  goes  on  every  day  and  every  instant  The  children,  being 
always  in  some  relation  or  other  with  the  director,  or  with  the  teacher  who  i 
at  the  head  of  the  family  to  which  they  belong,  can  not  escape  from  the  sahitarf 
infiuencos  which  are  operating  upon  them  from  every  sida  Accordingly,  their 
general  conduct  leaves  nothing  to  desire ;  and  their  progress  in  study  and  ameiid* 
ment  in  morals  keep  pace  with  each  other.  Up  to  the  present  time,  altboa^ 
graduations  have  been  but  few,  the  success  already  obtained  augurs  well  fbrt&e 
future.  A  committee  of  patronage  has  been  appointed,  to  £ualitate  tha 
obtaining  advantageous  situations  for  graduates  and  for  maintaining  abenevoleDt 
super\'ision  over  them. 

To  extend  the  benefits  of  this  institution,  and  to  prepare  for  the  estabBA* 
ment  of  other  similar  ones,  there  has  recently  been  created  at  Baditelen  » 
special  department  for  training  instructors  and  foremen.  Before  actoal 
admission,  pupils  in  tliis  department  are  subjected  po  a  probation  of  three 
months.     Their  course  lasts  for  three  years. 

The  reform  school  at  Bachtelen  owes  its  existence  to  the  inde&tigaUe 
charitableness  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  which  has  already  originated  so  ma^ 
useful  institutions.  It  is  sustained  by  the  help  of  subscription^  and  piinto 
gifls,  subsidies  fi'om  the  cantons,  the  returns  of  the  farm  and  workshops,  tti 
the  payments  of  communes,  parents  and  benefactors,  for  particular  pupils.  The 
average  of  these  payments  is  about  fifteen  dollars  a  year.  The  propeitf 
includes  forty  jucharien*  of  fertile  land,  in  full  cultivation,  and  worth,  along  with 
buildings,  furniture,  cattle,  Ac^  about  sixteen  thousand  five  hundred  doUii& 
Deducting  from  this  amount  the  unpaid  debt  and  the  amount  due  for  ordioaiy 
maintenance  of  the  children,  it  appears  that  on  the  Slst  Dec,  1843,  the  rail 
capital  of  the  institution  was  about  seven  thousand  dollars.  The  vr&i^ 
annual  expense  of  each  pupil  has  of  late  years  been  about  forty-nine  and  ob0- 
half  doUars. 

*  The  Juehart  is  nearly  half  an  acre 
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Tms  establishmont  was  erected  in  1820,  on  the  plan  of  the  Poor  School  at 
Hofwyl,  hj  several  benevolent  men,  at  whose  head  was  M.  G.  P.  de  Rochemont 
The  design  of  the  founders  was  to  rescue  and  bring  up  respectably,  the 
fimndlings  and  orphans  of  the  canton.  These  had  usually,  from  motives  of 
economy,  been  boarded  out  amongst  the  peasants  of  Savoy,  who,  by  reason 
of  their  poverty,  took  no  care  of  their  physical  or  moral  education.  When  they 
grew  old  enough  to  be  useful,  they  were  brought  back  to  bo  apprenticed  to 
mechanics,  who  usually  managed  them  with  an  exclusive  and  seliish  view  to 
their  own  interesta 

The  reform  of  these  abuses  was  undertaken  at  first  upon  a  very  limited  scale ; 
it  was  commenced  with  only  three  orphans,  to  whom  three  more  were  added  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year.  The  number  increased  gradually ;  and  for  some  years 
has  now  averaged  twenty-six  boys.  Girls  are  not  received;  there  is  an  ex- 
dnsivo  establishment  for  them  not  far  ofl^  on  the  same  basis. 

At  Carra  is  to  be  foimd  the  type  of  the  organization  which  is  common  to  most 
of  the  rural  schools  for  the  poor  in  Switzerland.  The  director  of  the  school  fills 
the  place  of  the  father  of  a  family,  in  which  the  pupils  are  children.  The  place 
of  director  has  been  filled,  since  its  origin,  by  a  devoted  man,  Jean  Jacques 
Eberhard,  a  pupil  from  the  school  of  Yohrli,  that  remarkable  seminary,  firom 
which  came  the  cliaractcristics  which  have  given  the  Swiss  rural  schools  the 
reputation  which  thoy  justly  and  generally  enjoy. 

The  rural  school  of  Carra  was  at  once  established  upon  a  private  estate 
where  it  received  as  it 'wore  a  friendly  hospitality.    By  the  efibrts  and  sacrifices 
of  its  bene&ctors,  it  has  little  by  little  acquired  a  sort  of  independence,  and  has 
extended  the  area  of  its  agricultural  operations.    In  1830,  this  included  about 
twenty  hectares^  (nearly  fifly  acres,)  of  tilled  land  and  pasturage. 

There  is  no  body  of  statutes,  properly  speaking ;  but  only  some  rules  which 
serve  as  a  basis  for  the  organization  of  the  establishment  It  is  exclusively 
intended  for  the  poor  protestant  orphans  of  the  canton.  The  board  of  the 
children  is  charged  at  from  $1.25  to  $1.50  a  month,  which  is  paid  by  relatives 
or  benefactors,  or  in  their  default,  by  the  hospital  of  Geneva,  The  age  of  ad- 
mission is  fixed  at  from  seven  to  twelve  years,  and  that  of  departure  at  eighteen 
or  nineteen. 

The  buildings  include  a  mansion  house,  and  the  additions  necessary  for  farm 
labor.  The  house  contains  a  basement,  in  which  are  the  cellars  and  a  weaving 
■hop ;  a  first  story,  including  a  room  which  serves  for  school-room,  refectory,  and 
general  place  of  resort,  and  also  three  small  rooms  for  the  director ;  and  a  second 
story,  in  which,  under  the  roo^  are  the  two  dormitories,  in  which  the  pupils  are 
•Hanged,  according  to  their  ages,  and  a  guest  chamber. 
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The  TnftYimnm  number  of  pupils  is  thirty.  The  example  of  Tehrii^s  own 
school,  has  demonstrated  that  this  number  can  not  be  exceeded,  without  endan- 
gering the  good  effects  of  the  sTstem  of  education,  and  neutralizing  all  the 
efforts  and  care  of  the  director. 

The  personnel  of  the  institution  includes  a  director,  who  is  diief  teacher,  his 
wife,  two  servants,  and  a  farmer,  or  assistant,  who  acts  as  assistant  teacher  and 
oversees  the  workshops.  The  chief  employment  is  agriculture;  including 
&rming,  gardening,  tree  culture,  and  care  of  animals.  The  children  are  also 
employed  in  all  the  miscellaneous  work  of  the  establishment,  and  espedaUy 
during  winter,  in  learning  various  trades.  They  make  matting  and  straw  hats, 
baskets  and  wooden  utensils,  knit  stockings,  and  mend  their  clothes.  Each  has 
his  appointed  work ;  one  has  chai^  of  the  horses,  another  of  the  cattle,  another 
of  the  hogs,  another  of  the  poultry-yard,  another  of  the  kitchen,  garden,  Ac 
A  yearly,  or  half-yeariy  rotation  is  arranged,  which  enables  each  pupil  to  become 
acquainted  with  all  the  farm  work  in  turn.  Each  of  these  young  foremen  is 
assisted  by  one  or  more  of  the  younger  scholars.  Others  are  employed  to  dnm 
water,  bring  wood,  to  shell  peas,  ftc.,  and  to  prepare  food ;  taking  turns  also  in 
this  business.  Ail  the  children  are  also,  in  turn,  entrusted  with  the  care  of  hoag»- 
deaning,  arrangement,  Ac.  Thus  they  become  acquainted  with  the  infinite 
details  of  housek^ping  and  family  life,  and  accustomed  to  the  duties  which  they 
are  expected  to  fulfill  in  society. 

Instruction  is  in  some  respects  subordinate  to  manual  labor,  on  the  ground 
that  aman  must  first  of  all  be  able  to  maintain  himself  and  his  famOy,  and  that 
next  to  this  follows  the  duty  of  cultivating  his  mind  and  heart  At  Garra,  then 
are  usually  from  one  to  three  school-hours  in  summer,  and  from  three  to  five  in 
winter ;  and  at  busy  seasons,  instruction  is  altogether  discontinued. 

The  course  of  study  includes  reading,  writing,  spelling,  arithmetic,  singing; 
drawing,  and  some  knowledge  of  surveying,  geography,  and  natural  histoiy. 
The  pupils  themselves,  keep  the  farming  accounts.  The  more  advanced  and 
intelligent  of  them  act  as  monitors.  Annual  examination^  are  held,  both  te 
measure  the  progress  of  the  pupils,  and  to  estimate  their  talents  and  dispositionft 

The  stylo  of  living  is  that  of  farm  laborers  in  the  canton.    Bread  and  soup  ars 
the  chief  food.     Each  pupil  is  allowed,  per  day,  about  a  pound  of  bread,  of 
wheat  mixed  with  barley,  beans,  rye,  vetches,  or  peas.    Tn  winter,  this  miitaw 
is  replaced  by  a  bread  of  buckwheat    The  soup  is  that  called  "  Rumford  soop^"  ' 
and  is  usually  made  of  potatoes,  or  of  fresh  or  dry  legumes ;  and  sometimes 
meat,  or  Indian  com  or  wheat    This  soup  is  distributed  twice  a  day,  with 
piece  of  bread ;  the  dinner  consists  of  legumes,  potatoes,  bread,  and  a 
of  wine  and  water,  with  a  piece  of  meat  twice  or  thrice  a  week.    Except 
the  establishment  consumes  only  the  food  raised  upon  it 

The  clothing  of  the  pupils,  is  in  summer,  of  coarse  linen,  and  in  winter, 
coarse  woolen ;  they  wear  pantaloons,  with  gaiters  reaching  to  the  knee, 
breasted  round  jackets,  woolen  caps  in  winter,  and  straw  hats  in  8iimic)cf> 
During  severe  cold,  they  wear  also  over-coats  and  woolen  stockings ;  butuwiany^ 
go  barefoot  in  summer,  and  wear  wooden  shoes  in  winter.     The  dress  of  tiio» 
scholars  who  have  been  confirmed,  resembles  the  costume  of  the  neighborhood 
in  cut,  color  and  material.     The  yearly  supply  of  clothing,  is  one  pair  pantalooBi 
of  hnen,  one  pair   of  woolen,   two  shirts,   two  handken^efii,  two  pair  of 
wooden  shoes,  and  a  straw  hat ;  Mid  once  in  two  years,  a  jacket  of  linen  and 
one  of  woolen,  an  overcoat,  a  pair  of  gaiters  for  summer,  and  of  long  sfeookiDgi 
for  winter,  and  a  woolen  cap. 
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Doting  bonra  of  plaj  and  of  rest,  the  pupils  are  permitted  to  cultivate  small 
gardensi,  which  are  allotted  to  them,  and  whose  produce  is  bought  for  its  value 
by  the  establishment;  study  their  lessons;  perform  their  various  household 
duties;  and  indulge  in  various  games.  Besides  these  daily  recreations,  they 
have  annual  festivals,  in  whidi  all  the  pupils  take  part  Thus,  on  the  31st  of 
December,  the  anniversary  of  the  admission  of  the  canton  into  the  Helvetic 
Confederation,  there  was  set  up,  for  the  benefit  of  the  f\ind  raised  fi-om  finest  a 
lottery  of  useful  objects,  such  as  knives,  haomiers,  pincers,  compasses,  pens, 
pencils,  paper,  pen-knives,  kc  On  new  yoar's  day,  which  is  the  anniversary 
festival  of  the  institution,  it  is  allowable  to  buy,  sell  or  exchange  the  articles 
gained  in  the  lottery  of  the  day  before.  On  the  first  Sunday  of  May,  there  is  a 
shooting  match,  with  long-bow  and  cross-bow,  the  prizes  being  fiimishod  in  part 
(torn  the  common  fimd  of  the  pupils,  and  in  part  from  the  funds  of  the  school. 
Some  time  before  harvest,  on  some  pleasant  Sunday,  the  pupils  make  an  excur- 
sion to  some  neighboring  mountain,  as  Mt  Yoaron,  Mt  Saldve,  or  Mt  Mdl^ 
taking  a  day's  provisions  with  them ;  and  another  similar  excursion  follows  the 
gathering  in  of  the  harvest  But  of  all  the  festivals,  the  gayest  and  most  joyous 
is  4hat  of  the  harvest-home.  When  the  crops  are  all  gathered  and  ready  to 
cany  in,  the  pupils  make  an  immense  bouquet ;  wagons  and  horses  are  orna- 
mented with  flowers  and  foliage,  and  the  triumphal  procession  passes  through  all 
the  fields.  They  sit  down  to  a  feast  of  rice,  meat,  salad  of  potatoes  and  ^eeh 
carrots,  dry  prunes,  and  pure  wine.  After  dinner,  which  is  enlivened  with 
toasts  and  songs  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  the  procession  resumes  its  march, 
with  flags  flying,  and  the  day  is  ended  with  a  salute  of  musketry  and  fire-works. 
Ihaatunm  comes  ^'  The  feast  of  the  Escalade,"  celebrated  with  games  and  contests 
of  bodily  strength  and  skill,  in  memory  of  a  glorious  occasion  in  the  annals  of 
the  canton,  and  which  is  made  the  means  of  awakening  the  patriotism  of  the 
pupils,  and  of  inculcating  love  of  country.  At  Christmas,  there  is  a  solemnity 
of  a  diflferent  character.  The  pupils  are  gathered  to  a  supper  of  legumes, 
of  firuits,  of  coarse  pastry  and  confections,  with  pure  wine ;  they  listen  to  an 
account  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  the  evening  is  ended  with  the  singing  of 
hymns. 

These  festivals  operate  as  rewards,  stimulating  to  zeal  and  good  conduct 
Emulation  and  labor  al^  further  encouraged  by  a  S3r8tem  at  once  simple,  prac- 
tical and  cheap.  Each  pupil  distinguished  by  Industry  in  work  or  in  school, 
receives  for  that  day  a  good  mark  and  a  premium  of  five  centimes,  (about  one 
cent)  Pupils  allowed  to  remain  in  the  school  after  their  confirmation,  receive  in 
return  for  their  services,  wages  of  from  four  to  six  cents  a  day,  from  which  they 
are  expected  to  keep  themselves  in  clothing.  These  premiums  and  wages  are 
deposited  in  a  fund  where  they  bear  interest,  and  whence  they  ore  drawn  from 
time  to  time  as  they  are  needed.  This  course  assists  in  accustoming  the  pupils 
to  the  wages  of  practical  life  and  to  habits  of  economy  which  will  be  useful  to 
them  in  society. 

Punishments  are  rare  at  Carra ;  they  are  inflicted  at  the  discretion  of  the 
director,  and  consist  chiefly  in  small  flnes,  which  are  placed  in  the  common 
fund.  This  fund  is  increased  by  the  gifts  of  charitable  persons,  earnings  fix>m 
field  labor  performed  for  neighboring  farmers,  sale  of  produce,  &c.  This  fund 
bears  ^e  expense  of  festivals,  and  the  due  proportion  of  its  amount  is  distribn- 
ted  to  the  pupils  who  leave  the  institution.  Tn  order  to  the  profitable  use 
of  this  fiind.  advances  are  sometimes  made  from  it  to  pupils  of  especially  enter- 
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prising  character,  who  purchase  sheep,  goats,  &a,  whidi  they  fiitten  and  sell  at 
a  profit  By  tliis  means  the  common  fund  becomes  a  poweifiil  instnunent 
of  instruction  in  practical  matters. 

The  accounts  of  tho  establishment  are  kept  with  order  and  simplidty.  A 
special  account  is  opened  for  the  agricultural  department,  which  shows,  in  spite 
of  the  large  cost  of  the  location,  a  net  annual  profit  of  trom  forty  to  a  hundred 
and  twenty  dollars.  It  is  computed  that  each  pupil  costs  about  fifty-one  dollars 
a  year,  or  about  fourteen  cents  a  day. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  establishment  for  tho  year  1843,  were  as 
follows: 

£2^ENSE8. 

Salaries  and  Kinolumeuts, $29L9S 

Maintenance, 355.01 

Furniture, 1 14.67 

Clothing, 241.60 

Farm  Expense's, ^  572.90 

Fuel  and  Lights, ^  128.63 

Washmg, 90.40 

Maintaining  and  repairing  Buildings, 61.79 

Payment  in  'jood  ruarks, 72.18  » 

School,  Medical  ser\'ices,  Sundries, 39.67 

Total, $1,958  63 

To  the  item  of  maintenance  must  be  added  the  value  of  farm  produce  con- 
lumed,  estimatc'd  at  $843.53,  which  makes  the  whole  expense  of  maintenance 
$1,198.54.  Tlie  number  of  days'  maintenance  in  1843,  reached  a  total  of 
11,833 ;  and  the  expense  of  food  per  day,  per  head,  was  therefore  a  little  more 
than  ten  cents. 

RECEIPTS. 

Labor  for  various  persons, •$186.90 

Sale  of  farm  produce, 347.33 

Payments  for  board, 468.03 

Total,  $1,002  26 

The  comparison  of  receipts  and  expenses,  shows  a  deficit  of  about  $956.00, 
which  should  have  been  made  up  from  subscriptions  and  private  gifi&  Bat 
these  sources  of  revenue  being  uncertain,  and  not  always  equal  to  this  deficit,  it 
has  often  been  necessary  to  make  it  up  from  the  capital  stock  of  the  concern, 
which  has  been  successively  reduced,  until  it  is  now,  (1851,)  completely  ab- 
sorbed. Under  those  difficulties,  and  from  the  retirement  or  death  of  its  original 
founders  and  chief  boncrfactors,  the  existence  of  the  school  is  seriously  endan- 
gered. It  is  now,  however,  umlorgoing  a  process  of  re-organization,  which  it  is 
to  be  hoped  may  result  in  its  sul^tantial  roestablishment. 

The  main  olyoct  of  the  rural  .^.'hool  at  Carra,  is  to  train  good  farm  workmen; 
and  a  chief  princii)le  of  its  operation  Ls  to  train  its  pupils  in  such  humble  and 
i^imple  habits,  as  may  attach  thorn  to  rural  occupations.  But  experience  shows 
tliat  this  purpose  is  only  iniporlb(;tly  attained-  A  certain  proportion  of  pupil^ 
at  their  graduation,  take  sor\'ice  as  fJirm  workmen,  gardeners,  cow  kecpras,  40, 
but  a  much  more  cousidorable  number  adopt  occupations  which  take  them  into 

towns,  such  as  wagon-making,  cabinet-work,  locksmithing,  tailoring,  ahoe- 
making,  paper-hanging,  sh()f)-keeping,  factory  labor,  domestic  and  militaij 
service.  Some  devote  themselves  to  instruction,  and  others  seek  their  fortunet 
abroad.  One,  for  instance,  is  a  hotel-keeper  in  Spain,  Another,  derk  of  a  steam- 
boat on  the  Mississippi,  &c. 


BEFOEM  SCHOOL  OF  THE  RAUHEN-HAU8. 


AT 

HORN,  NEAR  HAMBURG. 


The  Redemption  Institute,  or  Rauhen-Haus,  at  Horn,  four  or  five 
miles  out  of  the  city  of  Hamburg,  was  established  by  an  association  of 
benevolent  individuals,  aided  by  a  legacy  of  Mr.  Gercken,  in  1833,  for 
the  reception  of  abandoned  children  of  the  very  lowest  class.  From 
the  beginning  it  has  been  conducted  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Wichern  who  has 
made  it  the  mission  of  his  life,  to  reclaim  tliis  class  from  habits  of  idle- 
ness, vagrancy,  and  crime,  by  making  them  feel  the  blessing  of  a  Chris- 
tian  and  domestic  life,  and  the  pleasure  of  earning  their  own  bread,  and 
of  doing  good  to  others,  by  their  own  industry.  His  first  step  was  to 
procure  a  plain  dwelling,  and  to  remove  every  thing  from  without  or 
within  which  gave  it  the  appearance  of  a  place  of  punishment  or  cor- 
rection ;  and  in  this  house  he  has  resided  with  his  own  family.  Into  the 
bosom  of  his  own  family  he  received  three  boys  of  the  worst  description, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  nine  others  of  the  same  stamp,  mak- 
ing them  feel  athame,  and  yet  with  full  liberty  to  go  away  if  they  wished, 
but  recognized  by  him,  and  his  wife,  and  his  sister,  as  members  of  the 
same  household,  and  fellow-laborers  in  the  garden  and  the  farm.  By 
forgetting  or  forgiving  the  past,  and  encouraging  every  effort  on  the 
part  of  these  depraved  outcasts  of  society,  to  form  better  manners  and 
habits,  by  addressing  them  always  in  the  look  and  tone  of  heartfelt  in- 
terest in  their  welfare,  by  patient  and  long  sufiering  forbearance  with 
their  short  comings,  by  touching  exhibitions,  at  appropriate  times,  of  the 
character  and  teachings  of  Christ,  by  regular  instruction  in  the  branches 
of  an  elementary  education,  by  alternate  recreation  and  employment,  of 
which  they  receive  the  return  not  only  in  their  own  comfortable  lodging 
and  support,  but  in  small  but  constantly  accumulating  savings,  Mr. 
Wichern  succeeded  in  working  remarkable  changes  in  the  character  of 
a  large  majority  of  all  who  became  inmates  of  his  family. 

By  degrees  the  establishment  has  been  extended  from  a  single  house 
to  nine,  on  the  original  plan  of  not  increcising  the  size  of  each,  so  to  im- 
pair its  domestic  character,  and  to  make  each  family  to  some  extent  an 
independent  community,  having  its  own  house — father  and  mother,  its 
own  garden,  table,  fireside,  and  family  worship ;  and  yet  all  the  families 
uniting  in  larger  meetings  and  operations,  as  neighbors  and  a  community, 
and  all  looking  to  Mr.  Wichern  as  the  patriarch  of  the  whole  cstab- 
lishment  The  following  account  of  the  institution  is  taken  from  the  Re- 
port of  M.  Ducpetiaux,  inspector  general  of  prisons  to  the  minister  of  jus- 
tieei  preparatory  to  the  organization  of  the  reform  school  of  Belgium. 
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The  reform  ecbool  of  the  Raahen-Haiu,  at  Horn,  near  Hambiirg,  wia  founded 
in  1833,  by  a  society  of  charitable  persons,  and  by  the  aid  of  private  oontribattooa, 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  and  reforming  vicious  and  unfortunately  situated  chil- 
dren. Commenced  in  a  modest  building  roofed  with  thatoh,  from  which  it  has 
taken  its  name,  it  now  occupies  about  twenty-five  acres  of  ground,  upon  which 
have  been  built,  as  they  have  been  needed,  a  doeen  houses,  more  c^lese  spaeioas, 
each  one  of  which  has  its  proper  destination.    These  houses  are, 

1.  The  old  thatched  house,  the  cradle  of  the  institution,  serving  for  the  dwell- 
ing of  a  family  composed  of  twelve  children  and  their  chie£  It  contains,  besides, 
the  apartments  of  one  of  the  principal  instructors,  a  preparatory  department  for 
children  entering,  and  the  business  office,  of  which  more  will  be  said  below. 

2.  The  bakery  building,  with  the  storehouse  for  grain  ;  containing  also  the  gar- 
dener's lodgings,  and  those  of  five  apprentices  and  a  printing  awisitanti 

3.  The  Swiss  house,  occupied  in  the  lower  story  by  the  printing  office,  and 
above  by  the  boys'  infirmary  and  the  store-room  for  paper. 

4.  The  working  house,  containing  in  the  first  story  a  number  of  workabofw  for 
carpenters,  tailors,  shoemakers,  spinners,  wooden-shoe  makers,  d^,  and  above, 
apartments  for  a  fkmily  of  boys  and  a  number  of  brothers. 

5.  The  bee-hive  is  occupied  in  the  first  story  by  a  family  of  boys,  and  above  by 
the  lodgings  of  a  number  of  brothers  and  the  teacher  of  an  eilementary  daaa. 

6.  The  girls'  house,  acconunodating  two  fiunilies  of  little  girla,  one  of  wfaieh  oo- 
oapies  the  lower  story  and  the  other  the  upper. 

7.  The  tower  building  containing  the  chapel  or  oratory,  the  library,  the  aohool- 
rooms,  the  preparatory  department  for  girh,  sundry  rooms  used  by  die  ehOdrea 
and  brothers,  the  apartments  of  the  second  head  instructor,  Ao. 

8.  The  mother  house,  containing,  besides  the  ^>artmentB  of  the  direolor  and  hii 
fomily,  the  kitchen,  the  laundry  and  store-room  of  provisiosis,  k)dging  lor  some 
girls,  the  chambers  for  strangers,  and  some  other  premises  for  the  nae  of  the  as- 
tabtiahment 

9.  The  stables,  the  horse  stables,  store-room  of  forming  tools ;  together  with 
the  apartments  of  the  forming  overseer,  and  the  sheds  serving  for  barns  and  atore- 
rooms. 

10.  The  bookbinding  and  stereotyping  shop. 

11.  The  fiuher's  cabin  ;  lodging  a  foimly  of  boys  and  a  groop  of  brothera. 

12.  The  shepherd's  cabin  ;  containing  in  the  first  story  a  divisioo  of  new  comen 
with  their  overseer  ;  above  the  brothers'  infirmary,  and  the  apartments  for  pvp*^ 
re-entering  the  establishment. 

13.  The  wash-room  and  its  appurtenances. 

All  these  buildings  are  scattered  and  grouped  pioturesqnely  about,  among  the 
gardens  belonging  to  the  establishment.  Several  of  them  have  been  bnilt  bv  tha 
ehildren,  witli  the  help  of  the  brothers  overseeing  them.  There  are  three  oivii- 
ions  in  the  establishment. 

1.  The  reform  school  for  children  ;  which  contains  on  an  average  100  popib,  U 
whom  two-thirds  are  boys,  and  one-third  girls. 

2.  The  institute  of  brothers,  including  the  officers  of  the  institntioo  and  ■ssisCants ; 
and  which  serves  also  as  a  preparatory  or  normal  school  for  the  yoong  men  intend- 
ing to  join  the  "  inner  mission"  founded  by  M.  Wichem.  The  inner  misMon  is 
intended,  among  other  things,  to  train  chiefk  of  fomilies,  overseers  for  reform 
schools,  prisons,  charitable  institutions,  hospitals,  agents  for  Chriatian  associatxins, 
(Bible  societies,  nmtual  aid  societies,)  working  missionariea  for  home  and  bdkmiea, 
&o.  The  institute  contained  34  brothers  in  1847  ;  at  which  period  20  bad  left 
the  establishment,  and  were  acting  in  some  of  the  above  capacities,  in  Germaay, 
Switzerland,  and  America. 

3.  The  printing  establishment  and  buainesi  office,  indnding  a  beokseflery  a 
bookbinder^s,  and  a  stereotyper's  shop. 

These  three  departments,  although  attached  to  a  common  center,  have  caeh 
thehr  separate  existence,  accounts  and  appropriations.  Tliey  aU  originate  from  the 
private  association,  and  are  sustained  by  subsoriptioBs,  gifts,  and  legaeies.  The 
reform  school  has  chiefly  a  local  character,  and  drawa  its  support  prteoipaQy  from 
the  city  of  Hamburg.  The  institute  of  brothers  is  of  a  more  general  dMOVclsr,  nd 
is  accordingly  principally  supported  by  beneficent  persons  elsewhere.  The  print- 
iog  office  and  business  establishment  was  organised  by  a  stock  eempany. 
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The  popfls  of  tbe  reform  school  are  daned  in  groaps  of  12  ohOdren.  Baoh 
iuaSty  uider  the  eapenriaioii  of  a  brother  or  sitter,  aooording  to  the  sex  of  the  chil- 
Ino,  oooupiea,  as  we  have  seen,  a  separate  habitation,  consisting  of  a  sitting-room 
nd  a  common  sleeping-room.  There  are  five  families  of  boys,  and  two  of  girls : 
nd  besides  a  preparatory  department  for  new  comers,  before  their  admission  ana 
Nnlar  looalion  in  fiunilies. 

To  each  fomOy  is  attached  a  group  of  brothers,  of  whom  one  fills  the  place  of 
oUef  or  fikther,  and  the  others  assist  him  or  supply  his  place  in  regular  order. 

The  officers,  &o.,  employed  in  the  government  supervision,  and  other  services 
of  the  establishment,  are,  1.  the  director  and  his  fiunily.  This  post  has  been  filled 
iinoe  the  origin  of  the  institution,  by  M.  Wichem,  with  remarkable  distinction  ; 
it  ia  chiefly  to  his  efiurts  and  persevering  zeal  that  the  Rauhen-IIaus  owes  its  com- 
pletion and  prosperity ;  2.  three  instructors ;  3.  three  or  four  foremen  or  assist- 
ants ;  4.  brothera,  whose  number  is  various  and  increasing  ;  5.  two  sisters  or  as- 
■atants ;  6.  twelve  workmen  in  the  printing  and  business  establishment,  merely 
paid  wages,  and  not  lodged  on  the  premises. 

The  instruction  given  to  the  pupils  does  not  difier  fh>m  that  given  in  good  Ger- 
man primary  schools.  The  labor  performed  is  of  various  kinds,  and  executed  by 
nparate  families  and  pupils.  They  include  the  domestic  labors,  the  housekeeping 
aaid  house-work,  field  and  garden  culture,  and  certain  industrial  occupations,  whose 
profits  are  added  to  the  resources  of  the  establishment 

Under  the  first  class  of  occupations  are,  shoe-making,  making  and  mending 
<dQthcs  and  beddins,  carpentry,  wooden-shoe  making,  woolen  thread-spinning,  in 
which  the  young  children  are  employed,  baking,  masonry  and  painting,  house- 
kaeping,  cleaning  house,  furniture,  Ac 

The  forming  work  ia  directed  by  a  farming  overseer.  Tlie  land  is  principally 
cultivated  by  the  spade ;  and  the  large  kitchen-garden  furnishes  abundance  of 
l^gomee  (beans  or  peas)  for  the  consumption  of  the  establishment.  There  are 
aeveral  head  of  cattle  on  the  farm.  There  has  been  established  a  basket-making 
ahop,  which  employs  a  number  of  children  daring  winter. 

The  workshops  proper  are  the  printing  shop,  the  bindery,  lithographing  shop, 
cokiring  shop,  stereotypery,  and  wood-engraving  shop.  A  silk-weavers^  shop  haa 
alao  be^  in  operation  since  1846. 

The  girls  are  chiefly  busied  in  the  household,  and  fill  the  places  of  servants, 
oooks,  washerwomen,  ironers,  laundry-women,  and  seamstresses.  The  younger 
aarist  the  dder ;  they  pick  legumes,  make  and  mend  coarse  linen,  knit  and  mend 
atookings,  and  keep  the  rooms  in  order.  They  all  keep  in  order  and  mend  their 
ownckHhes. 

AH  this  work,  except  the  printing  and  bookbinding,  is  performed  tmder  the  di« 
notioo  and  sopervisioB  of  brothers  or  sisters,  who,  as  a  general  rule,  are  expected 
la  understand,  at  entering  the  establishment,  some  one  of  the  occnpationB  prao- 
tioed  there. 

The  physical  training  of  the  Kanhen-Hans  is  at  once  simple  and  healthy.  Noth- 
ing ia  neglected  as  to  care  of  bedding,  clothing,  neatness,  and  sanitary  regulations. 
Ajthongh  the  estaUiriiment  is  very  healthy,  a  physician  visits  the  establishment 
TCgnlarly.  The  food  is  frngal,  but  abundant.  It  usually  consists,  at  breakfost,  of 
aonp  thickened  with  buckmieat  flour  cooked  in  milk ;  at  dinner,  of  soup  of  variooa 
kinas,  rice,  barley,  beans  and  others,  with  potatoes ;  to  whksh  are  added  in  sum- 
mar,  green  legumes,  and  meat  regularly  twice  a  week  ;  at  supper,  of  a  piece  of 
bread  and  a  gLus  of  beer,  or  of  the  remains  of  dinner.  The  children  are  not  put 
on  allowance,  and  may  cat  as  much  as  they  please.  The  brothers  eat  at  their  own 
ordinary,  except  at  supper,  when  they  dine  at  a  common  table,  presided  over  by  the 
wife  or  mother  of  the  director,  at  which  also  sit  children  whose  birthdays  are 
celebrated. 

Tlie  children  are  admitted  at  from  eight  to  ten  years  of  ase,  and  remain  at  the 
ertablishment  until  after  their  confirmation,  or  until  they  can  be  placed  in  good  sit- 
nitkma,  or  returned  to  their  fiimilies  without  inconvenience.  In  1845,  of  82  chil- 
dm,  four  (girls)  were  from  8  to  10  years  old  ;  31  from  10  to  14 ;  29  frtnn  14  to 
18,  and  18  tram  18  to  23  years.  No  child,  unless  orphan  or  abandoned,  ia  re- 
aeivad  without  the  conaent  of  its  parents. 
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During  ten  years  after  the  foundation  of  the  establishment,  the  average  age  of  the 
children,  at  the  moment  of  their  entrance,  was  12  years  and  6  mooUn  and  a  haU^ 
and  at  the  time  of  their  dismission,  17  years,  two  months,  and  two-thirds.  It  fbilom 
that  the  average  duration  of  their  stay,  was  4  years,  2  months,  and  |f  ths.  From 
1834  to  1847,  there  were  120  admissions.  Pupils  who  can  not  re-enter  their  frmi- 
lieSf  arc  unually  apprenticed  to  masters  carefully  selected  from  among  honest  and 
pious  artizuns.  There  is  no  dil)iculty  in  getting  these  situations,  and  the  apprentioes 
from  the  Ivauhen-Iiaus  are  even  sought  after,  on  account  of  the  education  and 
practical  training  which  they  have  received  at  the  establishment.  The  institatian 
continues  to  exercise  a  beneficiary  patronage  over  its  graduates.  Apprentices  m 
the  neighborhood  are  regularly  visited  every  week  or  every  fifteen  days,  according 
to  the  dibtaiico,  by  the  brothers,  who  carry  them  good  advice,  and  converse  with 
them  on  subjects  interesting  to  them.  Every  fifteen  days  they  meet  in  the  after- 
noon or  evening,  in  summer  at  the  Rauhen-IIaus,  and  in  winter  in  the  town, 
under  the  presidence  of  the  director.  They  attend  also  at  the  festivals  celebrated 
from  time  to  time  at  the  establishment.  As  active  a  correspondence  as  possible  is 
maintained  with  the  elder  pupils  who  are  at  distant  places  or  in  strange  countries. 
The  existence  of  the  institute  of  brothers,  and  its  extension  within  the  last  few 
years,  as  well  as  the  situation  of  the  brothers  in  different  parts  of  Germany,  facSi' 
tate  reports,  and  contribute  to  maintain,  outside  the  establishment,  the  spirit  which 
rei^s  within. 

The  girls  are  usually  placed  at  service. 

There  is  established  a  patronage  fund,  which  pays  expenses  of  apprenticeship, 
dtc.,  occasioned  by  procuring  situations. 

At  the  beginning  of  1844,  of  81  children  who  had  lefl  the  establishment,  33 
were  apprenticed  to  artizans  or  mechanics,  7  entered  at  service  as  fiffm-laborers  or 
domestics,  7  had  become  day-laborers,  1 1  (girls)  had  become  servants,  9  became 
sailors,  3  entered  the  army,  1  prepared  himself  for  the  university,  5  continue  at  the 
school ;  the  occupation  of  3  is  unknown,  and  2  children  belonging  to  a  fiunily  of 
vagrants  have  not  been  able  to  be  kept  to  any  r^ular  occupation.  Of  this  num- 
ber, 27  including  the  sailors,  either  have  no  fixed  residence,  or  are  hving  at  a  dis- 
tance ;  IG  have  returned  to  their  fJEimilies,  and  consequently  have  ceased  to  sustain 
regular  relations  with  the  establishment  *,  38  remain  in  regular  and  more  or  Ins 
firequent  oonununication  with  it 

According  to  information  very  carefully  collected  about  the  conduct  of  these  81 
children,  6  or  7  only  are  conducting  ill ;  two  of  these  were  imprisoned  for  theft ; 
an  the  others,  74  or  75,  have  given  no  cause  for  complaint,  and  some  have  distm- 
guished  themselves  by  activity  in  labor  and  sound  morality.  A  result  so  fiirora- 
ble  would  be  very  satisfactory  in  ordinary  life ;  it  therefore  testifies  much  more 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  organization  and  discipline  of  the  Rauhen-Hans,  which,  at 
we  have  already  said,  receives  only  vicious  or  condemned  children,  or  those  wbiose 
primary  instruction  has  been  entirely  defective. 

At  first  sight,  the  organization  of  the  Rauhen-IIaus  establishment  present  noth- 
ing ;  fault  even  might  be  found  with  the  confusion  of  the  buildings,  scattered  here 
and  there,  and  an  absence  of  centralization  which  would  seem  calculated  to  oaoie 
difficulties  in  supervision,  and  to  be  contrary  to  economy.  But  these  apparent 
faults  disappear  upon  studying  the  interior  organization  of  the  institution,  and  upon 
considering  the  purpose  of  its  creation.  This  purpose  was  to  restore  a  ftmily  to 
the  children ;  to  place  them  within  a  sphere  of  relations,  duties  and  9Se<i6om 
calculated  to  change  tlieir  habits,  to  reform  their  character,  and  to  elevate  their 
souls.  Tlie  organization  of  the  Rauhen-Haus  has  therefore  been  modeled  upon 
that  of  the  natural  family.  The  children  are  classed  in  groups  of  12  ;  each  KTOop 
forms  one  family  ;  over  each  fiunily  is  one  overseer,  who  fills  the  place  of  a  firther. 
All  the  families  besides,  arc  gathered  about  a  common  center,  and  are  under  the 
authority  of  a  common  father,  the  director  who  presides  over  the  entire  institution 
and  watches  over  its  general  interests. 

Each  family  occupies  a  separate  tenement.  This  is  usually  in  the  lower  story ;  it  in- 
cludes a  common  sitting-room,  furnished  with  benches,  tables,  and  cupboards,  and 
having  on  one  side  a  sleeping-room,  and  a  small  apartment  serving  for  washing 
room,  and  for  a  depository  for  housekeeping  utensils.  These  apartments  are  dittiB- 
guished  only  by  neatness  and  plainness  ;  they  have  no  ornaments,  except  gifts  pre- 
sented by  friendly  hands.    Eiach  dwelling  has  a  yard  for  eztfoiae,  more  or  km 
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■d  a  BOiaU  garden  in  which  the  children  raise  the  beans  and  peas  needed 
Qfim  oonramption.  All  theae  little  gardens  are  inclosed  within  the  prin- 
diD  of  the  establishment,  and  form  with  it  a  whole  by  no  means  destitute 
»  md  harmony. 

iHfMl,  aehod,  and  workshop,  are  common  to  all,  and  serve  as  a  common 
ttnen  the  members  of  different  fiunilies,  who  meet  each  other  in  them  at 


I  morning,  in  summer  at  |  past  4,  and  in  winter  at  5,  the  bell  rings,  as  the 
» riM.  The  brother  or  Hster  repeats  a  short  prayer ;  the  children  make 
da,  waah  and  comb  themselves,  and  usually,  in  summer,  the  boys  run  and 
tadi  in  a  small  river  running  through  the  middle  of  the  estate.  Each 
beo  puts  its  house  in  order  ;  the  rooms  are  cleaned,  the  Aimiture  dusted. 
be  time  to  spare,  it  is  used  in  study  and  reading,  or  in  working  in  the  gar- 
U  6  the  bell  rings  again,  and  each  family,  under  the  conduct  of  its  overseer, 
I,  Bible  under  arm,  to  chapel,  to  attend  domestic  divine  service.  This 
liliSdi  is  performed  with  solemnity,  lasts  about  an  hour,  at  the  end  of 
ime  each  fiunily  returns  home,  where  it  finds  breakfast  ready,  lialf  an 
■Uowed  for  this,  during  which  the  brother  reviews  and  explains,  as  may  be 
7,  the  preceding  instruction.    From  half  past  seven  to  twelve,  the  fomilies 

and  f<Mrm  new  groups.  This  time  is  occupied  in  school  (usually  for  an 
nd  in  manual  labor  in  the  gardens  and  workshops.  At  12,  all  the  mem- 
efteh  fiunily  meet  again  for  dinner ;  one  of  the  children  has  set  the  table  ; 
era  have  been  to  the  central  establishment  for  provisions ;  the  meal  is 
ad  ended  with  a  short  prayer  repeated  by  the  brother,  who  partakes  of  the 
igal  five  with  the  children,  and  takes  advantage  of  this  intercourse  to  put 
OB  fiuniliar  terms  with  them.  After  dinner  comes  play-time ;  the  children 
ka  eare  of  their  flowers,  or  read ;    the  servanti  wash  and  set  away  the 

and  eating  utensils.  At  one  the  bell  gives  the  signal  for  returning  t) 
bibh  b  continued  till  half  past  four.  From  half  past  four  to  five,  supper 
t.  From  five  to  seven,  the  time  is  again  divided  between*labor  and  study. 
even  to  eight  each  fiunily  is  within  its  own  habitation,  where  it  may  busy 
relaxation  or  in  whatever  manner  it  pleases.  At  eight  comes  the  evening 
«?ioe.  which,  like  that  in  the  morning,  calls  all  the  members  of  the  institu- 
etfaer  m  the  chapel.  Bedtime  is  from  eight  to  half  past  nine,  and  the  day 
H  begun,  by  a  short  prayer  repeated  by  the  brother  who  lodges  in  the 
ffmttory  with  them,  but  who  sits  up  much  longer  than  they. 
MoapaticHis  of  Saturday  aro  in  some  measuro  different  from  those  of  the 
lya  of  the  week,  2  or  3  children  are  designated  in  each  fomily,  to  clean  up 
■a  eompletely ;  from  5  to  6,  the  whole  femily  together  puts  the  yard  and 

in  order,  so  ihaX  all  may  be  neatiy  arranged  for  Sunday.  From  six  to 
ha  brother  or  sister  presides  at  a  conference,  where  are  discussed  the  events 
paat  week,  and  matters  of  interest  to  the  fiimily ;  the  arrangement  of 
r  the  next  week  is  made,  and  the  children  in  charge  of  them  selected :  the 
I  for  the  time  being  restore  the  utensils  which  they  have  had  in  charge, 
ioh  are  committed,  after  examination,  to  their  successors,  who  become  re- 
•  ibr  them  in  their  turn.  This  speoiee  of  rotation  maintains  the  activity 
ratetee  the  emulation  of  the  children,  at  the  same  time  that  it  accustoms 

domestic  occupations,  and  gives  them  a  taste  for,  and  habits  of,  order  and 
I. 

Wf  ia  oonaeerated  to  worship  and  rest  Bxcept  while  in  chapel,  each  femily 
I  together  during  the  whole  day.  In  the  morning,  at  a  proper  time,  the 
I  ehange  their  linen,  and  put  on  their  festival  ck)tbe8,  which  generally  difl^ 
sh  other  in  form  and  color.  The  fiunily  appointed  for  that  purpose,  according 
mmkm  previously  designated,  goes,  with  spades  and  rakes,  to  the  burying- 
of  the  children  who  have  died  in  the  i»tablishment,  to  put  in  order,  to  re- 
mtm  and  shrubs,  and  to  keep  it  in  good  condition.  In  the  afternoon,  after 
Mended  divine  service,  each  fiimily,  if  there  is  time,  goes  to  walk  with  its 
r.  This  walk  baa  usually  an  object  ^  sometimes  to  visit  a  teacher  or  a  fiir- 
b«  neighborhood,  sometimes  to  see  some  remarkable  site,  monument,  or 
Bnent.  These  excursions  are  varied  by  games  or  singing.  Sunday  is  also 
ftr  riattB  from  parents ;  and  some  children  whose  conduct  is  good,  receive 
ai  reward,  permisaiaii  to  visit  their  fiunilies,  in  the  town  or  vicinity.    And 
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all  the  Bohool,  meetiiig  together  again,  attends  evenmg  senrioe,  whioh  oooeldUi  Ai 
day. 

Every  day  after  morning  service,  the  director  holds  a  abort  meeting,  at  wU 
the  childi^n  and  the  aasistanta  attend.  At  this  meeting  fiuilta  oonmittDd  dw  ^ 
before  are  noticed,  and  the  director  admonishes  or  puniabes ;  the  partMaiar  v- 
rangements  of  the  day  are  announced  ;  necessary  directions  to  the  assistanti  ^rca, 
and  a  review  made  of  the  children,  to  see  that  diey  are  dean  and  neat,  and  tUr 
clothes  in  good  order. 

Every  Monday,  the  director  holds  a  meeting  of  the  aaabtanta,  at  whioh  aptM 
reference  is  made  to  every  child ;  the  director  listens  to  the  obserfitioiif  it  te 
brothers,  and  gives  them  instructions. 

Lastly,  on  Siaturday  evening  there  is  held  a  specdal  meeting  for  the  dmmmokd 
matters  pertaining  to  labor,  economy,  supervision  of  workshops,  &c. 

The  two  head  teachers  assist  the  director,  and  occupy  hia  plaoe,  if  Bcedad. 
They  have  charge  in  particular  of  the  supervision  of  femiliea  and  workshopa  Al 
the  premises  are  also  visited  once  or  oftener,  every  day.  In  each  vestibole  ars  taa 
registers }  on  one  of  them  is  an  inventory  of  the  furniture,  and  on  the  other  te 
inspector  enters  whatever  remarks  his  visit  may  have  suggested. 

The  organization  of  the  Rauhen-Haua  is  so  contrived,  as  we  have  nmarkad,  • 
to  attach  the  pupils  to  the  institution,  and  to  unite  them  and  their  ovcneoi 
together,  as  if  they  were  members  of  the  same  fiimily.  To  appreciate  the  infloeaM 
exerted  for  this  purpose,  we  must,  so  to  speak,  descend  into  the  deptha  of  the  » 
tablishment,  and  investigate  the  little  events  which  vary  its  eristence.  We  «3 
only  mention,  under  this  head,  the  festivals  at  whioh  the  pupils  and  aBBslaDta  aiect 
several  times  a  year.  These  are  of  two  kinds ;  one  conflQeid  to  a  single  fianily,  • 
those  whioh  celebrate  the  birthday  and  baptism  of  pupils  or  brothets,  the  arrrnl 
or  departure  of  one  of  them,  &c. ;  the  others  are  the  general  festiTalB  at  whioh  dl 
the  families  and  assistants  meet,  together  with  the  friends  and  bencfaoton  <tf  llw 
establishment.  At  these,  which  take  place  monthly,  the  boxes  intended  to  reodve 
voluntary  gifts  are  ornamented  with  flowers,  and  carried  solemnly  to  the  ehspl 
by  two  little  gprls.  They  are  opened  before  the  aaBembly,aiid  prayer  is  ofieicdlff 
those  persons  whose  charity  contributes  to  the  support  of  the  institntioiL  The  M- 
niversary  of  the  foundation  of  Kauhen-Haos  is  celebrated  every  year,  with  aoka- 
nity ;  but  of  all  these  solemnities,  the  most  remarkable  are  those  at  Advcst  andM 
Christmas.  We  shall  be  thanked  for  giving,  on  this  subject,  some  delaili  wW 
we  find  in  the  tenth  report  of  the  director,  (1845,)  and  which  grre,  at  tfaej 
time,  an  idea  of  the  spirit  reigning  within  the  establishment, and  of  the  i 
acter  of  its  members. 

**  From  the  commencement  of  autumn  may  be  discerned  the  syiupftumsof  jqy< 
the  approach  of  Christmas.  A  new  life  seems  to  animate  the  iSMnilife  of  hoyafli 
girls.  All  is  excitement ;  one  is  thinking  of  the  gift  which  he  espeelB,  anoftcrrf 
that  which  he  means  to  giye ;  imagination  ia  active ;  plans  Atil  and  snoeeed ;  wte 
all  arrangements  are  in  good  train,  each  family  is  hard  at  work  witlun  its  oim  p«- 
ticular  circle ;  every  body  is  carefuUy  keeping  a  secret ;  the  brothen  and  fliMi 
help  the  children  at  their  work.  As  the  important  day  approaches,  wtMf 
redoubles ;  not  a  leisure  moment  is  lost ;  the  weekly  evening  whi<di  each  fa^f 
has  at  its  disposal,  is  especially  devoted  to  these  mysterioos  pireparstiona.  Whatii 
their  design  ?  To  prepare  Christmas  presents  wherewith  to  snrpriae  the  " 
and  his  fomily.  Sometimes  they  are  models  of  the  Kauhen-Haoa  buildings ; 
times  of  religious  ediflces ;  or  pictures  in  relief  of  scenes  ttom  the  BiUe. 
of  these  models  are  five  or  six  feet  high,  and  executed  with  remarkable  ears 
accuracy  ;  in  the  chapel  may  be  seen  the  altar,  the  pulpit,  the  organ,  tile 
the  bells ;  the  workshop  is  supplied  with  aU  its  took,  the  chamber  wiUi  its  iM^ 
ture,  beds,  chairs,  tables,  stoves,  &0,  All  these  articlea  are  oarefbOy  hidden 
the  day  of  their  solenm  exhibition.  Meanwhile,  at  Advent,  begina  tiie 
instruction  introductory  to  the  coming  festivals ;  by  whioh  their  minds  and 
are  both  prepared.  The  Christmas  songs  are  praotioed  ;  and  aooo  are  m  evay 
month ;  those  lately  arrived  learn  them  fcom  the  elder ;  their  mfning  and  rcfa* 
ious  signification  is  explained.  During  the  last  week  of  Advent,  joy  resoanli 
firom  aU  sides.  On  the  Sunday  before  Christmaa,  each  fionily,  uider  tlie  ikwttm 
of  the  brother  its  snpervisor,  goes  about  the  neighborhood  to  invite  to  tiie  Ibail  At 
reapeotaUe  poor,  with  whom  the  estahiishmwit  has  oiMiatant  nnwiwHinB    Hal 
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people  moat  alto  have  thdr  gifti ;  and  the  pnpik  take  upon  themaelTes  thii 
rapooaibility,  and  appropriate  to  this  purpoae  their  small  eavinffs.  In  theee  vUta 
ttl^  Bometimea  aee  wretched  epeotaolee ;  bat  a  pictare  before  their  eyes  serree  to 
pil  good  thoughts  and  useful  remembrances  into  their  minds. 

£i  last  the  holy  day  ia  come.  All  is  properly  prepared ;  the  day  passes  ;  it  is 
•fiBUig.  The  large  vestibule  of  the  "  Mother  House"  is  opened,  and  each  family 
in  procession,  carrying  the  gift  which  it  has  patiently  prepared.  All  the 
whose  bulk  is  sometimes  considerable,  are  arranged  in  the  middle  of  the 
,  and  are  ornamented  with  wreaths  and  evergreens ;  the  Christmas  tapers 
h^ted,  and  when  all  is  in  complete  order  the  director  and  his  family  are  in- 
Tiled  to  behold  the  spectacle  prepared  for  them.  Their  arrival  is  greeted  with 
ahoBta  and  songs ;  the  hall  glitters  with  lights ;  all  gatlier  in  groups  and  admire 
the  resalt  of  the  labor  of  each  family  ;  paintings,  transparencies,  inscriptions,  tes- 
tier to  the  sincere  affi;ction  of  the  children  towards  their  benefactor ;  and  certainly, 
to  Mm^  this  testimony  is  not  the  least  precious  of  their  gifts.  During  the  same 
ef«iing,  the  assistants  and  brothers  receive  the  gifts  designed  for  them.  The  pro- 
flnmme  of  the  rejoicings  of  the  next  day  is  ccmimunicated  to  the  assembly,  the 
Gbristmas  songs  which  have  been  printed  are  distributed,  and  after  having  re- 
tv»ed  thsLnks  to  God  by  hymns  and  prayer,  the  fiunilics  return  in  the  same  order 
to  their  respective  dwellings. 

Next  day  the  bell  proclaims  the  grand  festival.  All  arise  in  haste  by  lamp- 
liAi ;  the  children  put  on  again  their  festive  garments  and  gather  at  the  "  iMother 
Hoase,^'  where  was  held  the  joyous  meeting  of  the  preceding  evening.  All  sing 
thfl  hymn  of  the  day,  and  after  having  returned  thanks  to  God,  they  return  homo 
to  breakfitft  Divine  service  takes  place  as  usual.  Meanwhile  the  kitchen  is  in 
masoal  activity.  At  noon,  all  members  of  the  establishment  take  their  places  at 
a  large  table,  and  partake  of  a  repast,  whose  most  delicate  dishes  have  been  sent 
«i  prcaenta  by  friends  from  the  town  and  neighborhood.  Some  of  these  friends, 
MOM  fi>rmer  pupils,  some  parents,  seat  themselves  among  the  children,  and  become 
whli  them  members  of  one  large  family.  There  is  joy  in  every  heart ;  singing 
■weeeds;  and  before  the  feast  is  finished,  come  the  poor  invited  several  days 
hdbre  by  each  fiunily.  All  rise,  in  a  few  minutes  every  thing  is  put  away  in  its 
pkcn,  and  every  trace  of  the  repast  has  disappeared.  Each  family,  with  its  guests, 
ratiirna  to  its  well-wanned  home,  to  familiar  entertainment ;  where  the  children 
ing  their  prettiest  songs,  to  do  honor  to  their  visitors.  About  half-past  two,  there 
aniTe  from  every  direction  the  friends  of  the  institution,  who,  for  the  sake  of  at- 
tiBding  thia  ceremony,  have  often  traveled  several  leagues  in  indement  weather, 
aad  in  the  depth  of  winter.  The  bell  rings  anew,  and  the  fomilies  proceed  to  the 
alM^iel,  oondnoting  their  poor  visitors,  who  at  their  arrival  take  their  seati  at  a 
tibia  spread  expressly  for  them.  The  chapel  ornamented  with  foliage  and  ever- 
MMoa,  kx>ks  like  a  thick  grove.  Although  of  considerable  size,  it  can  scarcely  hold 
Sba  namerous  audience  assembled  at  the  solemnity.  The  director  reads  thie  gos- 
pel for  the  day,  between  whose  verses  are  sung  hymns  appropriated  to  the  ocoa- 
iioB.  A  discourse  chiefly  addressed  to  the  poor  and  to  visitors  from  abroad, 
ftiaiia  the  purpose,  origin,  and  progress  of  the  institution.  Then  eome  forward 
Iba  aehoda  of  the  neighborhood,  with  their  instructors  at  their  head  ;  one  otSen  a 
Mi^er  and  sings  a  hymn  in  memory  of  the  pupils  dismissed  from  the  Rauhen- 
Haas ;  another  invokes  the  protection  of  Grod  for  poor  and  abandoned  (^ildren ; 
laothrr  implores  pity  upon  all  prisoners ;  all  then  unite  their  voices  in  a  condud- 
1^  hymn,  after  which  each  school  deposits  iti  modest  offering  in  the  box  appointed 
far  receiving  gifts  to  the  establishment 

It  is  time  to  proceed  to  the  decoration  of  the  feast  to  the  memory  of  absent 
ftfeods.  This  is  the  moment  which  is  awaited  with  so  much  impatience  by  the 
ahfldren  from,  the  beginning  of  the  Advent.  From  the  commencement  of  this 
pviod,  all  the  school  meets  at  noon  to  listen  to  the  reading  of  those  passages  of 
aoriptare  which  announce  the  coming  of  the  Messiah ;  whioh  is  followed  by  the 
ifaigiiig  of  a  hymn.  The  chandelier  of  the  chapel  is  famished  with  as  many  can- 
dds  as  there  are  days  in  Advent ;  every  day  one  more  of  these  is  lighted,  so  that 
Aa  nnmber  of  lights  constantly  corresponds  with  the  approach  of  the  festiTal. 

We  left  all  the  members  of  the  institution  in  the  diapel.  No  sooner  have  the 
above  described  terminated,  than  is  commenced  the  lighting  of  all  the 
fai  tka  ahaaddier,  and  also  of  a  moltUnde  of  wax  eaadlcs  skillfelW  wnnged 
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ttroughoat  the  building,  which  quickly  glitten  with  light  This  illmniniitinn  ii 
generoualy  furnished  by  the  frienoB  of  the  eBtablishroent  The  appevanoe  of  tilt 
chapel,  with  itB  tapen,  its  oandles,  its  green  bougha  and  omameDti,  is  tmly  mn^ 
Telloofl.  The  spectator,  especially  if  f^  the  first  time,  is  orerpowercd  by  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  pupils  and  the  guests.  Aa  the  illumination  proceeda,  the  MDgiBg 
concludes ;  when  it  stops,  the  (Srector,  amidst  profound  silence,  reads  the  foUow- 
ing  passage  from  St  Matthew :  "  When  the  Son  of  Man  shall  come  in  his  glory, 
and  all  the  holy  angels  with  him,  then  shall  he  sit  upon  the  throne  of  his  g^ory,'' 
&o.  After  this  reading  the  pupils  come  forward  by  fiunilies  towards  the  poor 
guests,  and  give  them  ^e  little  presents  which  they  have  prepared  for  tbem  ;  then 
each  fieimily  in  succession  sings  another  song,  and  the  ceremony  oondndes  with  a 
prayer  and  concluding  chant,  in  which  all  the  assistants  join. 

The  poor  return  home,  carrying  salutary  impressi<His  and  joyful  reooUectiaos ; 
the  children  return  to  their  homes  until  6  in  the  evening,  when  another  signal 
calls  them  to  the  chapel.  Some  of  the  friends  of  the  institution,  present  in  the 
afternoon,  have  departed ;  but  others  have  arrived  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony 
of  the  evening.  In  the  interval,  tables  are  arranged  in  the  chapel,  on  which  are 
put  the  Christmas  gifts  for  the  families  and  the  children ;  which  gifts  also  are 
supplied  by  the  inexhaustible  kindness  of  the  benefactors  of  the  institution.  These 
gifts  are  of  all  descriptions  •,  books,  images,  wall-cards,  (cartes  morales,)  little  arti- 
cles of  furniture,  tools,  &o. ;  they  are  accommodated  to  the  wants,  and  commonly 
satisfy  the  desires  of  each.  It  is  delightful  to  see  the  pleasure  which  is  afforded  bj 
the  sight  of  this  little  exhibition.  Scarcely  is  the  saloon  opened,  when  all,  smaD 
and  great,  pupib  and  visitors,  hurry  in,  crowding  together  as  if  in  a  &ir,  wheie 
each  selects  the  article  which  pleases  him  best  fhus  ends  the  day,  which,  of  all 
the  days  in  the  year,  is  most  ardently  desired,  and  leaves  the  most  delig^tfid 
impressions. 

This  day  has  more  to-morrows  than  one ;  each  fiunily  renews  its  own  memoiy 
of  it,  within  itself.    Let  us  transport  ourselves  to  one  of  these  renewals,  some 
weeks  after  Christmas.     It  is  Sunday  evening,  a  new  comer  would  imagine  thit 
the  festival  had  been  postponed  for  that  family,  and  that  it  was  oel^Mrating  it  lor 
the  first  time.     Evergreens  and  green  pyramids  ornament  the  saloon,  and  upon 
the  table  the  presents  are  arranged.    The  organ,  the  violin,  and  the  flute,  accom- 
pany all  kinds  of  singing ;  the  joy  is  as  great  and  as  uncontroUed  aa  at  the  gen- 
eral feast     The  guests  have  not  been  forgotten  ;  and  an  invitation  to  the  private 
festival  of  a  family  is  never  neglected.     The  day  before,  the  children  sent  written 
invitations  to  coinrades  in  other  families,  who  are  present  at  the  designated 
Among  them  is  a  newly  admitted  pupil,  who  must  be  sho^'n  the  manner  of  kee|^ 
ing  Christmas.    The  director's  family  has  also  been  invited,  and  comes,  brin, 
Christmas  cakes  or  other  little  presenteof  the  same  kind,  which  are  the  more 
come  as  they  are  more  unexpected.     While  all  are  rejoicing,  the  door  opens 
there  enters,  accompanied  by  a  dozen  pupils  and  a  brother,  a  messenger  in 
costume,  carrying  an  immense  game-bag,  and  a  feathered  hat     There  is 
in  every  face^  for  nobody  expected  any  such  apparition.     Meanwhile  the 

Ser  comes  forward,  and  delivers  to  each  member  of  the  family  a  large  letter 
ressed  to  him.     All  hasten  to  open  them ;  and  after  removing  several  en 
it  appears  that  each  letter  contains  a  small  present    Who  was  the  measenger, 
whence  come  these  tokens  of  friendship  7     Another  family  got  news  of  the  f< 
ral,  and  promptly  determined  to  contribute  to  it ;  and  so  each  of  ite  memi 
selected  fh>m  his  own  property  a  gift  to  a  comrade  in  the  other  fiunily.    One  poj 
was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  gifts,  and  all  accompanied  him  to  enjo*  ^ 
the  surprise  of  their  brothers,  and  to  paitake  in  their  joy.    It  is  nnneceasary  to  sr^ 
that  the  impromptu  visitors  receive  a  cordial  welcome ;  they  take  seateat  the 
and  partake  of  the  modest  supper  which  is  prepared  ;  the  singing  ffoeson,  and 
festivities  of  the  evening  prolonged  to  a  later  honr  than  nsnu,  ^d,  as  tlwi^ 
prayer  to  God." 

The  institute  of  the  brothers  of  the  Ranhen-Haos,  like  the  school  of  teemci 
Mettray,  forms  an  essential  part  of  the  organization.    M.  Wichem,  b'ke  Bl. 
Demetz  and  de  Br6tigneres,  haa  peroeiyed  that  the  work  of  reforminff  vidoas 
eondemned  children  could  not  be  intrusted  to  mercenary  handa ;  and  thai  it 
neoessary  to  accomplish  it,  to  use  motrve  higher  than  those  of  temponl  iuUiUteit 
Hie  brodieri  of  the  Banhen-Haoa  are  to  a  certain  extent  similar  to  tibe  bnthcoi  tf 
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fcilllj,  and  brotlien  of  Christian  dootrine,  in  Catholic  oountriea.  To  be  admitted 
lo  the  inatitate,  they  must  furnish  proof  that  their  conduct  has  always  been  honor- 
lUe,  and  safe  from  all  reproach  ;  that  they  have  always  done  the  duty  of  a  good 
Chiwtian,  and  that  they  have  truly  a  rcli^ous  vocation  ;  that  they  have  no  mfir- 
■ity,  and  enjoy  ffood  health  and  a  robust  constitution  ;  that  tliey  understand  fiirm- 
ingy  or  aonie  trade  useful  in  the  establishment,  or  at  least  that  they  have  sufficient 
■wwhanical  talent  to  learn  some  one  of  these  occupations ;  that  they  have  a  certain 
MKmnt  of  education,  or  the  intellifj^ence  and  dispoHition  necesrary  to  profit  by  the 
qwoial  coarse  of  instruction  intended  for  thcni  in  the  institution.     They  are  also 

anired  to  have  the  consent  of  their  parents  to  their  entering  the  proposed  career, 
I  the  oertifioate  of  their  exemption  from  military  service.  Their  age  at  admis- 
rion  is  usually  firom  twenty  to  thirty  years.  Notwithstanding  the  strictness  of 
thsM  oonditioDa,  candidates  are  never  wanting,  and  their  number  is  usually  even 
greater  than  that  of  disposable  places. 

The  institute  of  brothers  is  supported,  like  tlic  reform  school,  by  subscriptions 
•ad  private  gifts,  and  has  its  own  separate  treasury,  finances,  and  accounts. 

The  brothers,  in  their  connection  with  the  reform  school,  have  charge  of  the  di- 
leetion  of  fkmilies,  and  of  the  supervision  of  pupils  confided  to  their  care.  They 
toep  them  in  sight,  night  and  day;  they  eat  with  them,  sleep  in  their  dormitory, 
direet  their  labor,  accompany  them  to  chapel,  partake  in  their  recreations  and 
■ports.  Attached  at  first  to  families,  as  araistants,  after  a  certain  time  of  appren- 
tifloship,  they  undertake,  in  rotation,  the  direction.  They  visit  the  parents  of  the 
dnldren,  and  report  to  them  their  conduct  and  progress  ;  exercise  an  active  and 
beneficial  supervision  of  the  pupils,  after  their  departure  from  the  school ;  teach 
the  elementaiy  class ;  assist  the  director  in  religious  instruction  and  in  the  writing 
and  oorrespondenoe  of  the  establishment.  The  monthly  enrolment  or  rotation  of 
brothers  in  each  family  brings  each  brotlier  successively  in  contact  with  all  the 
popib,  enlarges  their  experience,  facilitates  their  apprenticeship  and  of^sists  in  teach- 
ing practical  knowledge,  and  as  it  were,  brings  into  contact  with  all  the  families 
the  ezperienoe  acquired  in  each. 

Besides  these  duties,  the  brothers  in  turn  attend  a  special  course  of  instmotion 
praided  over  by  the  director,  with  the  assistance  of  the  two  head  teachers.  This 
eonrse  occupies  twenty  hours  a  week,  so  distributed  as  to  correspond  with  the 
working  hours  of  the  children,  and  including  religion,  sacred  and  profane  history, 
German,  geography,  pedagogy,  singing  and  instrumental  music  ;  there  is  also  a 
ipeoial  oourse  in  English.  The  brothers  are  classed  in  two  divisions,  an  upper 
nd  lower,  each  directed  by  one  of  the  teachers.  Each  course  lasts  two  years,  so 
that  the  complete  instruction  given  to  each  brother  occupies,  on  an  average,  four 
jeers.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  the  brothers  should  be  prepared  to  fulfill  the  duties 
of  the  "  Inner  Mission,"  whose  agents  they  are.  These  duties,  as  we  said  at  tlie 
biguining  of  this  account,  are  as  various  as  the  needs  which  the  misdon  under- 
takm  to  satisfy.  The  brothers,  accordingly,  at  leaving  the  institute,  are  usually 
piaced  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  following  poeitions  : 

Chiefr  or  fiithers  of  families  in  reform  schools  organized  like  that  of  the  Rauhen- 
Hans ;  orerseers  and  assistants  for  moral  discipline,  in  establishments  for  children  ; 
faatraotors  hi  the  same  ;  instructors  in  agricultural  schools ;  directors,  stewards, 
Oferseers,  or  watchmen  in  prisons  of  different  kinds ;  directors  or  fathers  of  fnmi- 
Bas  in  hospitals  and  charitable  institutions ;  overseers  of  infirmaries ;  agents  of 
henevolent  or  mutual  aid  societies ;  missionaries  and  preachers  in  colonies  to  Anier- 
iea;  missionaries  within  the  country,  for  journeymen  and  traveling  apprentices, 
Aom  Ac. 

Tie  number  of  demands  for  brothers  for  these  difTerent  purposes,  or  other  simi- 
hv  ones,  increases  every  year ;  so  that  the  director  is  continually  trying  to  extend 
die  normal  institute  intended  for  tlieir  preparation. 

The  printing  office,  the  bookselling  shop,  and  their  dependencies,  attached  to  the 
OitibKshment  in  1842,  contribute  the  double  purpose  proposed  by  the  founders; 
tiby  fimiish  occupation  for  a  number  of  children  during  their  stay  at  the  Rauhen- 
Bus,  at  the  same  time  that  it  teaches  them  an  occupation  which  they  can  practioe 
lAer  leaving  ;  and  also  serve  as  a  means  of  propagating  the  principles  and  views 
which  have  governed  the  work  undertaken  by  M.  Wichem  with  such  unusual  per- 
■everanoe  and  so  much  success.  Here  is  published  yearly  a  double  report  on  the 
of  the  reform  school,  and  the  condition  and  progress  of  the  institute  of 
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brothen  and  of  the  Inner  Miarion.  There  is  alio  inned  a  review,  appearmg  ttrioa 
a  month,  nnder  the  title  of  ^*  Flying  Leaves,"  (Fliegende  Blatter,)  which  is  is- 
tended  not  only  to  inform  the  pnblic  of  matters  concerning  the  Raohen-Haos,  bit 
also  to  give  news  of  oharitaUe  establishments  and  operationa  at  home  and  abraii. 
We  have  not  examined  the  spirit  governing  these  pnblicatioiis,  and  ^'»*— »^iBg 
thronghoot  the  establishment,  and  conaeqoently  have  not  formed  opinsooa  en  it 
Some  term  it  exaggerated ;  for  oar  own  part  we  are  pleased  to  see  there  the  ei- 
pression  of  a  sincere  and  profound  conviction,  and  of  a  true  Christian  aentimeiit  d 
compassion  for  evils  and  miseries  requiring  prompt  relief. 

The  accounts  of  the  different  sections  S[  the  Kauhen-Hans  are  kepi  by  the  di» 
rector,  under  the  control  of  the  administrative  committee  of  twenty  memben, 
chosen  from  among  the  founders  and  benefoctors  of  the  establishment.  Each  see- 
tion  has  its  separate  treasury  and  accounts.  The  treaanriea  are  eight  in  numbsr, 
namely: 

1.  TYessury  of  the  reform  school 

2.  *'         **    "    Institute  of  brothers. 

3.  •♦  "     "   printioK  office. 

4.  **         **    "    Dusiness  establishment,  and  book  shop  and  dependaocies. 

6.  **         **    **    childrena'  savincs,  where  account  is  kept  with  each,  of  cjqMasss  aai 

receipts.  ^ 

C       u  u    u    brothers' Mvlngs. 

7.  *'  **    **    patronaife  of  the  Instttation. 

g,       u         u    u    private  gifts  lor  particular  purposes. 

The  accounts  of  1844-45,  fix  the  receipts  and  expenses  of  the  achod  as  kOami  , 

BBOBirrs. 

From  subscriptions, 92Mff.4D 

**      voluntary  gi As, 632.80 

^*      payments  for  board, 1,186.80 

u      charitjboz, 166.68 

"      sundry  receipts, 86.42 

Tbtal, 43BL08 

Thia  amotmt  does  not  include  farming  produce,  receipts  fix>m  wOTkahopa, 
gifla  fbr  particular  purposes,  nor  gifts  in  kind,  which  make  every  year  a 
Die  sum,  and  diminish  by  so  mu(m  the  receipts  of  the  establishment 

SZPSKSSS. 

Maintenance  and  repairs  of  buildings, 8366.14 

Insurance  against  fire, 26.70 

Expenses  of  pupils  leaving,  13l70 

Board, 8,liaOO 

Ollandlight 11942 

Fuel, 323.70 

Washing, 100.84 

Expenses  of  order— supervision, 7&8I 

Clothing  of  children, ITaOO 

Physician  and  drugs, 47.14 

Expenses  of  supervision, 208.56 

galary  of  director, 42856 

Fuming  and  other  tools, 48.98 

Furniture  and  cooking  utensils, 290J6 

Salaries, 143.70 

Expense  of  school, 91.00 

Expense  of  cultivation, 291.00 

Cattle, 78i6 

Rents, 60.42 

Expense  of  receiving  children, 314 

Presentsto  children, 4.66 

Printing  and  postsge, 7.41 

Sundry  expenses, HM 

Total, 4^&0B 

TlMre  were  in  the  school  in  the  aame  year,  100  persona— 86  ohildreOf  ''^^ 
officera.  Tlie  ezpoiae  per  head  waa  iherefore  $51.71 ;  or  ooontiiig  flhiidr«<Bvt 
$60.00. 
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We  am^end  the  foUowing  notices  of  this  excellent  institution  by  two 
dirtinguished  American  educators. 

ProC  Stowe,  in  his  Report  on  Elementary  Public  Instruction  in 
Earope,  selects  the  establishment  at  Horn,  as  affording  a  striking  exam- 
ple of  the  happy  influence  of  moral  and  religious  instruction  in  reclaim- 
ing the  vicious  and  saving  the  lost 

Hamborgb  is  the  largest  oommercial  city  of  Germany,  and  its  population  is  ex- 
tremely crowded.     Though  it  is  highly  distinguished  for  its  benevolent  institutions, 
and  for  the  hospitality  and  integrity  of  its  citizens,  yet  the  very  circumstances  in 
which  it  is  placed,  produce,  among  the  lowest  class  of  its  population,  habits  of  deg- 
rsdation  and  beastliness  of  which  we  have  but  few  examples  on  this  side  the  At- 
Isntio.     The  children,  therefore,  received  into  this  institution,  are  often  of  the  very 
worst  and  most  hopeless  character.     Not  only  are  their  mindt  most  thoroughly 
dieprsTcd,  but  their  very  senses  and  bodily  organization  seem  to  partake  in  the 
▼ioiouanesB  and  degradation  of  their  hearts.     Their  appetites  are  so  perverted,  that 
•ometimes  the  most  loathsome  and  disgusting  substances  are  preferred  to  whole- 
•ome  food.     The  superintendent,  Mr.  Wiohern,  states,  that  though  plentifully  sup- 
plied with  provisions,  yet,  when  first  received,  some  of  them  will  steal  and  eat 
•oap,  rancid  grease,  that  has  been  laid  aside  for  the  purpose  of  greasing  shoes,  and 
even  oatch  May-bugs  and  devour  them  ;  and  it  is  with  the  utmiist  dif!iculty  that 
these  disgusting  habits  are  broken  up.     An  ordinary  man  might  suppose  that  the 
task  of  restoring  such  poor  creatures  to  decency  and  fvood  morals  was  entirely 
liopeless.     Not  so  with  Mr.  Wiohern.     lie  took  hold  with  the  firm  hope  that  the 
moral  power  of  the  word  of  God  is  com})etent  even  to  such  a  task.     His  means  are 
prayer,  the  Bible,  singing,  affectionate  conversation,  severe  punishment  when  una- 
voidable, and  constant,  steady  employment,  in  useful  labor.     On   one  occasion, 
when  every  other  means  seemed  to  fail,  he  collected  the  children  together,  and 
read  to  them,  in  the  words  of  tlie  New  Testament,  the  simple  narrative  of  the  suf- 
ferings and  death  of  Christ,  with  some  remarks  on  the  design  and  object  of  his 
mission  to  this  world.    The  effect  was  wonderful.     They  burst  into  tears  of  con- 
trition ;  and  during  the  whole  of  that  term,  from  June  till  October,  the  influence 
of  this  scene  was  visible  in  all  their  conduct.     The  idea  that  takes  so  strong  a  hold 
when  the  character  of  Christ  is  exhibited  to  such  poor  creatures,  is,  that  they  art 
t^eeU  of  affection  :  miserable,  wicked,  despised  as  tliey  are,  yet  Christ,  the  Son 
of  €rod,  loved  them,  and  loved  them  enough  to  suffer  and  die  for  them — ^and  still 
kves  them.    The  thought  that  they  can  yet  be  loved^  melts  the  heart,  and  gives 
them  hope,  and  is  a  strong  incentive  to  reformation. 

On  another  occasion,  when  considerable  progress  had  been  made  in  their  moral 
edoeatioD,  the  superintendent  discovered  that  some  of  them  had  taken  nails  from 
the  premises,  and  applied  them  to  their  own  use,  without  permissk>n.  He  called 
tiion  together,  expressed  his  great  disappointment  and  sorrow  that  they  had 
profited  so  little  by  the  instructions  which  had  been  given  them,  and  told  them 
tfist,  till  he  had  evidence  of  their  sincere  repentance,  he  could  not  admit  them  to 
the  mcnuing  and  evening  religious  exercises  of  his  &mily.  With  expressions  of 
deep  regret  for  their  sin,  and  with  promises,  entreaties,  and  tears,  they  begged  to 
have  this  privilege  restored  to  them  ;  but  he  was  firm  in  his  refusal.  A  few  eve- 
nings afterwads,  while  walking  in  the  garden,  he  heard  youthful  voices  among  the 
ihmbbery ;  and,  drawing  near  unpcrceived,  he  found  that  the  boys  had  formed 
themselves  into  little  companies  of  seven  or  eight  each,  and  met,  morning  and  eve- 
nbig,  in  different  retired  spots  in  the  garden,  to  sing,  read  the  Bible,  and  pray 
smong  themselves ;  to  ask  God  to  forgive  them  the  sins  they  had  committed,  and 
to  give  them  strength  to  resist  temptation  in  future.  With  such  evidence  of  re- 
pentance, he  soon  restored  to  them  the  privilege  of  attending  morning  and  evening 
prsyera  with  his  family.  One  morning  soon  after,  on  entering  his  study,  he  found 
b  sU  sdomed  with  wreaths  of  the  most  beautiful  flowers,  which  the  boys  had  ar- 
yma^  there  at  early  daybreak,  in  testimony  of  their  joy  and  gratitude  for  his 
kJndsesB.  Thus  rapidly  had  these  poor  creatures  advanced  in  moral  feeling,  relig- 
ioDs  sensibility,  and  good  taste. 
In  the  ■pring,  Mr.  Wichern  gives  to  each  boy  a  patch  of  ground  in  the  garden, 
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wUoh  he  is  to  oaD  bis  own,  and  oultivate  M  he  pleaaet.  Chieof  thehofibennlD 
erect  a  little  hut  of  sticks  and  earth  upon  his  plot,  in  which  he  might  lest  dving 
the  heat  of  the  day,  and  to  which  he  might  retire  when  he  wished  to  be  alooe. 
When  it  was  all  finished,  it  occurred  to  him  to  dedicate  it  to  its  use  bj  rdifpoas 
earemonies.  Accordingly^  he  collected  the  boys  together.  The  hat  waa  adorned 
with  wreaths  of  flowers ;  a  little  table  was  plaoed  in  the  oeoter,  on  whieh  lay  tike 
open  Bible,  ornamented  in  the  same  manner.  He  then  read  with  great 
the  14th,  15th,  and  34th  verses  of  the  cxviiith  Psalm  : 


**  The  Lord  is  my  strength  and  mj  sonjir*  &nd  is  become  mj  salTstfon." 
**ThSToice  ofrejoiciiis  and  aalTation  in  heard  In  the  tabernacle  of  the  rifhtsons." 
**  This  is  the  day  which  the  Lord  hath  made.    We  will  rejoice  sud  be  f  lad  in  iL" 

After  this,  the  exercises  were  concluded  by  singing  and  prayer.     Another  boy 
afterwards  built  him  a  hut,  which  was  to  be  dedicated  in  a  similar  way ;  but  when 
the  boys  came  u>gether,  they  saw  in  it  a  piece  of  timber  which  belonged  to  the  es- 
tablishment, and  ascertaining  that  It  bad  been  taken  without  pennisBion,  they 
once  demolished  the  whole  edifice,  and  restored  the  timber  to  its  place.    At 
time  of  harvest,  when  they  first  entered  the  field  to  gather  the  potatoea,  belbre 
mendng  the  work,  they  formed  into  a  circle,  and,  much  to  the  anrpriae  of  the  sa^ 
perintendent,  broke  out  together  in  the  harvest  hymn  : 

"*  Now  let  us  aU  thank  God." 

After  singing  this,  they  fell  to  their  work  with  great  oheerftdness  and  Tigor. 

I  mention  these  instances,  from  numerous  others  which  might  be  prodneed,  b^^  ^^  ^ 
ahow  how  much  may  bo  done  in  reclaiming  the  most  hopeless  youthful  «^^^«»^— "^  «  iap 
by  a  judicious  application  of  the  right  means  of  moral  influence. 

Hon.  Honice  Mann  in  his  "  Educational  Tour,"  thus  deacribet 
visit  to  the  Rauhen-Haus. 

It  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  abandoned  children  of  the  very  lowest 
children  brought  up  in  the  abodes  of  infamy,  and  taught  not  only  fay  example 
by  preoept,  the  vices  of  sensuality,  thieving,  and  vagabondry,  children  who^ ' 
never  known  the  family  tie,  or  who  had  known  it  only  to  see  it  vidated. 
bnrgh,  having  been  for  many  years  a  eommercial  and  free  city,  and,  of 
open  to  adventurers  and  renegades  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  has  many  mors         ^of 
thia  class  of  population  than  its  own  institutions  and  manners  would  have  hnm^^/^. 
The  thoughts  of  Mr.  Wichern  were  strongly  turned  towards  this  subject  while  j^^^Ef^ 
a  student  at  the  university  ;  but  want  of  means  deterred  him  from  engaging  m  f         _ity 
until  a  legacy,  left  by  a  Mr.  Gercken,  enabled  him  to  make  a  beginning  in  If 
He  has  since  devoted  his  life  and  all  his  worldly  goods  to  the  work.     It  is  his 
aim  that  the  abandoned  children  whom  he  seeks  out  on  the  highway,  and  in 
hannta  of  vice,  shall  know  and  feel  the  blessings  of  domeetie  life ;  that  they 
be  introduced  into  the  bosom  of  a  family  ;  for  this  he  regards  as  a  divine  institr 
tion,  and  therefore  the  birthright  of  every  human  being,  and  the  only 
in  which  the  human  affections  can  be  adequately  cultivated.     H»  bouse, 
must  not  be  a  prison,  or  a  place  of  punishment  or  confinement.    The  nto  he 
chosen  for  his  experiment  was  one  inclosed  within  high,  strong  walls  and 
His  first  act  was  to  break  down  these  barriers,  and  to  take  all  bolta  and  bars  frc 


the  doors  and  windows.     He  began  with  three  boys  of  the  worst  description ;  r         nrf 
within  three  months,  the  number  increased  to  twelve.    Tliey  were  taken  iato  I  fc> 

bosom  of  Mr.  Wichern 's  family  ;  his  mother  was  their  mother,  and  his  sister  tb^E.  -w 
sister.    They  were  not  punished  fur  any  past  offenses,  but  were  told  that  all  ~ 
be  forgiven  them,  if  they  tried  to  do  well  in  future.    The  defenaeleas 
the  premises  was  referred  to,  and  they  were  assured  that  no  waUa  or  boits 
detain  them  ;  that  one  cord  only  should  bind  them, and  that  the  cord  oilan. 
effect  attested  the  all  but  omnipotent  power  of  generosity  and  affection. 
fW>m  seven  or  eight  to  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age,  in  many  of  whom  earif 
loathsome  vices  had  nearly  obliterated  the  stamp  S(  hnmanitr,  were  trandbn 
not  only  into  useful  members  of  society,  but  into  characters  that  endearsd  tk« 
adves  to  all  within  their  sphere  of  aequaintance.    The  edncatioD  given  lij  Afr. 
Wkbem  has  not  been  an  avthetic  or  literary  one.    The  children  were  told  at  Cfts 
beginning  that  labor  was  the  price  of  living,  and  that  they  moat  asm  thdf  "^vi 
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•d.  if  they  would  Moare  a  oomfortable  home.  He  did  not  poUit  them  to  eMO 
lamnenoe,  but  to  an  honorable  poyeity,  which,  they  were  taught,  was  not  in  iteelf 
evU.  Here  were  means  and  niateriab  for  learning  to  support  theuisolves ;  but 
re  was  no  rich  fund  or  other  resources  for  their  maiuteDanoe.  Charity  had 
tplied  the  home  to  which  they  were  invited ;  their  own  industry  must  supply 
I  wtatL  Mr.  Wichern  placed  great  reliaooe  upon  religious  training ;  but  this  did 
;  oooaist  in  giving  them  dry  and  unintelligible  dogmas,  lie  spoke  u>  them  of 
riat,  as  the  benefiMstor  of  manlund,  who  proved,  by  deeds  of  love,  his  interest  in 
t  noe,  who  sought  out  the  worst  and  most  benighted  of  men,  to  give  them  in- 
iiotion  and  relief,  and  who  loft  it  in  charge  to  wose  who  came  alter  him,  and 
ihad  to  be  called  his  disciples,  to  do  likewise.  It  is  strange  that,  enforced  by 
th  a  practical  exemplification  of  Christian  luve  as  their  fatherly  boiiefaetur  gave 
tn  in  his  every-day  life,  the  story  of  Christ^s  words  and  deeds  should  have  sunk 
s|dy  into  their  hearts  and  melted  them  into  tendcmets  and  docility  ?  i^uch  was 
I  aiSbot.  The  most  rapid  improvement  ensued  in  the  great  majority  of  the 
Idren  ;  and  even  those  whom  long  habits  of  idleness  and  vagabond ry  made  it 
icnlt  to  keep  in  the  straight  path,  had  long  seasons  of  obedience  and  gratitude, 
which  any  aberration  fh)m  duty  was  only  an  exception. 

Ka  the  nomber  of  pupils  increased,  Mr.  Wichern  saw  that  the  size  of  the  family 
nid  seriously  impair  iti  domestic  character.  To  obviate  this,  he  divided  htt 
npany  into  families  of  twelve,  and  he  has  erected  nine  separate  buildings,  sit- 
ad  in  a  semi-circle  around  his  own,  and  near  to  it,  in  each  of  which  dwells  a 
lily  of  twelve  boys  or  of  twelve  girls,  under  the  care  of  a  house-fother  or  house- 
ther,  as  the  assbtanti  are  respectively  called.  Each  of  these  fiunilies  is,  to 
ae  eztoit,  an  independent  community,  having  an  individuality  of  its  own. 
ey  eat  and  sleep  in  their  own  dwelling,  and  the  children  belonging  to  each  look 
to  their  own  particular  father  or  mother,  as  home«bred  children  to  a  parent, 
e  general  meeting  every  morning, — at  first  in  the  chamber  of  Mr.  Wichern^s 
Iher,  but  afterwards,  when  the  numbers  increased,  in  the  little  chapel,  and  their 
^nent  meetings  at  work,  or  in  the  play-ground,  form  a  suflSoient,  and,  in  fact,  a 
y  olose  bond  of  union  for  the  whole  ooninmnity.  Much  was  done  by  the  chil- 
m  themselvos  in  the  erection  of  their  little  colony  of  buildings ;  and  in  doing 
I,  they  were  animated  by  a  feeling  of  hope  and  a  principle  of  independence  in 
mding  a  dwelling  for  themselves,  while  they  experienced  the  pleasures  of  be- 
rolence  in  rendering  assistance  to  each  other.  Mr.  Wichern  mentions,  with 
mX  Mtisfaction,  the  good  spirit  of  the  architect  who  came  upon  the  premises  tn 
eot  in  patting  up  the  first  house.  This  man  would  not  retain  a  journeyman  for 
laj  or  an  hour,  who  did  not  conduct  with  the  utmost  decorum  and  propriety 
bra  the  children  who  were  assisting  in  the  work. 

[natmotion  is  given  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  singing,  and  drawing,  and,  in 
ne  instanoea,  in  higher  branches.  Music  is  used  as  one  of  the  most  efficient  in- 
mnents  for  softening  stubborn  wilb,  and  calling  forth  tender  feelings  ;  and  its  de- 
vation  is  one  of  the  punishments  for  delinquency.  The  songs  and  hymns  have 
m  apeoially  adapted  to  the  circumstances  and  wants  of  the  community,  and  it  haa 
BO  happened  that  the  wnging  of  an  appropriate  hymn,  both  at  the  gatherings 
the  nwther's  chamber,  which  were  always  more  or  less  kept  up,  and  in  the  little 
ipd,  haa  awakened  the  first-bom  sacred  feeling  in  obdurate  and  brutified  hearts, 
netinies  a  voice  would  drop  from  the  choir,  and  then  weeping  and  sobbing 
did  be  heard  instead.  The  children  would  say,  they  could  not  sing, — they  must 
ok  of  their  past  lives,  of  their  brothers  and  sisters,  or  of  their  parents  living  in 
0  and  misery  at  home.  On  several  occanons  the  singing  exercise  had  to  be 
■en  up.  Freqnently  the  children  were  sent  ont  to  the  garden  to  riKiover  them- 
fca.  An  affieoting  narrative  is  recorded  of  a  boy  who  ran  away,  but  whom  Mr. 
iohem  porsoed,  found,  and  persuaded  to  return.  He  was  brought  back  on 
tfistmaa  eve,  which  was  always  oelebrated  in  the  mother's  chamber.  The 
ildnn  were  engaged  in  singing  the  Christmas  hymns  when  he  entered  the 
Nn.  At  first  they  manifested  strong  disapprobation  of  hie  conduct,  for  he  was  a 
f  to  whose  frnlta  special  forbearance  had  been  prevknisly  shown.  They  were 
m  told  to  decide  among  themselves  how  he  should  be  punished.  This  brought 
■n  all  to  perfect  silence,  and  after  some  whispering  and  consulting  together,  one, 
K>  had  formerly  been  guilty  of  the  same  foult  of  ingratitude,  under  still  less  ex- 
■fala  ciraomatanoea,  burst  oot  in  a  petition  for  his  fbrgiveneas.    All  united  in  it, 
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naohed  out  to  him  a  friendly  hand,  and  the  festival  of  the  Christznas  ere  nm 
turned  into  a  rejoicing  over  the  brother  that  had  been  lost  bat  was  found.  The 
IMffdon  was  not  in  words  merely,  but  in  deeds.  No  reference  to  the  ftct  was  after- 
wards mode.  A  day  (h*  two  after,  he  was  sent  away  on  an  errand  to  the  distance 
of  half  a  mile.  He  was  surprisea  and  affected  by  this  mark  of  cunfidenoe;  and 
from  that  time  never  abused  his  freedom,  though  intrusted  to  execute  commiHiQiis 
at  great  distances.  But  he  could  never  after  hear  certain  Christnua  hymns  with- 
out shedding  tears ;  and  long  subsequently,  in  a  confidential  ccmimanicatkn  to  llr. 
Wichern,  respecting  some  act  of  his  former  life,  (an  unburdening  of  the  overladen 
conscience,  which  was  ver)'  common  with  the  inmates,  and  always  vduntary  ;  for 
they  were  told  on  their  arrival,  that  their  past  life  should  never  be  spoken  of  nnksi 
between  thein  and  himself,)  he  referred  to  the  decisive  effect  of  that  scene  of  lov- 
ing-kindnoss,  upon  his  feelings  and  character. 

One  peculiar  feature  of  this  institution  is,  that  the  children  are  not  stimulated  bj 
the  worldly  motives  of  fame,  wealth,  or  personal  aggrandizement  The  superin- 
tendent does  not  inflame  them  with  the  ambition,  that  if  they  surpass  each  other 
at  recitation,  and  make  splendid  displays  at  public  examinations,  they  shall,  in  the 
end,  become  high  military  ofhcers,  or  congress-men,  or  excite  the  envy  of  all  bj 
thdr  wealth  or  fame.  On  the  other  hand,  so  far  as  the  world's  goods  are  con- 
oemed,  he  commends  and  habituates  them  to  the  idea  of  an  honmble  poverty; 
and  the  only  riches  with  which  he  dazzles  their  imaginations  are  the  riches  of  good 
WOTks.  Ilu  lucks  to  them  as  his  hope  for  redeeming  others  from  the  s|mers 
whence  they  themselves  were  taken  ;  and  there  have  been  many  touching  m- 
stances  of  the  reformation  of  parents  and  ffunilies,  for  whom  the  natural  affH;tioD 
first  sprang  up  in  these  children's  hearts,  after  they  had  learned  the  blessmgs  of 
home  and  what  the  ties  of  nature  really  are. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  et!ectB  of  this  charity  is  the  charity  which  it  repro- 
duees  in  its  objects ;  and  thus  it  is  shown  that,  in  the  order  of  nature,  the  actioai 
of  good  men — provided  they  are  also  wise— not  less  than  good  seed,  will  prod 
thirty,  or  sixty,  or  a  hundred  fold  of  beneficent  fruit.  Mr.  Wichem  makes  a 
point  of  celebrating  Christmas,  and  the  friends  of  the  school  are  in  the  habit  of 
sending  small  sums  of  money,  and  articles  of  various  kinds  to  adorn  the  festird. 
This  money  has  often  been  voluntarily  appropriated  by  the  children,  to  oharitdde 
purposes.  They  frequently  give  away  their  pennies,  and  instances  have  happened 
where  they  have  literally  emptied  their  little  purses  into  the  handa  of  poverty  and 
distress,  and  taken  off  their  own  clothes  to  cover  the  naked.  On  one  occasion,  ta 
poor  children  had  been  found  by  s<ime  of  the  scholars,  and  invited  to  the  Christ- 
mas.festival.  There  they  were  clothed,  and  many  useful  and  i^easing  artielei, 
made  by  the  givers,  were  presenter!  to  them.  One  of  the  boys  read  a  passige 
from  tlie  history  of  Christ,  and  the  Christmas  songs  and  other  songs  of  thanlv* 
giving  and  praise  were  sung.  To  the  sound  of  the  organ,  which  a  friend  had  pre- 
sented to  the  little  chapel,  some  verses  welcoming  the  strangers,  succeeded.  The 
Suesta  then  departed,  blessing  the  house  and  its  kind  inhabitants ;  but  who  can 
oubt  that  a  voice  of  gladness,  more  precious  than  all  worldly  applaoMS,  sprang  op 
unbidden  and  exulting' in  the  hearts  of  the  little  benefactors  ? 

But  among  numerous  less  conspicuous  instances  of  the  change  wrought  by  wise 
and  appropriate  moral  means,  in  the  character  of  these  so  lately  abandoiied  dul* 
dren,  the  most  remarkable  occurred  at  the  time  of  the  great  Hamburgh  fire,  in 
May,  1842.  In  July,  1843,  I  saw  the  vast  chasm  which  the  conflagration  had 
made  in  the  center  of  that  great  city.  The  second  day  of  the  fire,  when  people  were 
driven  from  the  city  in  crowds,  and  houseless  and  half  frantic  suflferers  oame  to  tht 
Rauhe-Haus  for  shelter,  the  children,  some  of  whom  had  friends  and  relatiTes  in 
the  city,  became  intensely  excited,  and  besought  Mr.  Wichem  for  leave  to  go  in 
and  make  themselves  useful  to  the  sufferers.  Not  without  great  annety  as  to  the 
force  of  the  temptations  for  escape  or  for  plunder  that  might  assail  theno  in  such  an 
exposed  and  tumultuous  scene,  he  gave  permission  to  a  band  of  twenty-two  to  ae- 
company  him,  on  condition  that  they  would  keep  together  as  much  as  posBbIe,aad 
return  with  him  at  an  appointed  time.  This  they  readily  promised :  nor  did  they 
disappoint  him.  Their  conduct  was  physically  as  well  as  morally  heroic  They 
rushed  into  the  greatest  dangers  to  save  life  and  property,  and  though  sopietimes 
pressed  to  receive  rewards,  they  steadily  refused  them.  At  stated  intervals  they 
returned  to  the  appobted  place  to  reassure  the  confidence  of  their  mpctior.    Ofe 
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m»  oooaaon,  a  lad  remained  abaent  long  beyond  the  time  agreed  upon,  bat  at  laii 
be  aopeared,  quite  exhausted  by  the  lab^r  of  saving  tome  v^uable  property.  Mr. 
Wiohem  ailerwarda  learned  fh>m  the  owner,  not  from  the  lad,  that  he  had  steadily 
rcftned  the  oompensation  offered  to,  and  even  urged  upon  him.  When  the  oom- 
ptoy  returned  home  at  the  appointed  time,  he  sent  forth  another  band  under  the 
one  of  a  houae-iather,  and  these  exerted  themselves  in  the  same  faithful  and  effi- 
oient  manner.  This  was  done  as  long  as  the  necessity  of  the  ease  required.  From 
diie  time  the  Rauhe-IIaus  was  the  resort  of  the  poor  and  homeless,  and  not  for 
iayn  only,  but  for  weeks.  The  pupils  shared  with  them  their  food,  and  even  slept 
Bpon  the  ground  to  give  their  beds  to  the  destitute,  sick,  and  injured.  I  can  hardly 
refrain  from  narrating  many  other  facts  of  a  similar  character  connected  with  thui 
iiMtitntion,  for  if  the  angels  rejoice  over  a  rescued  sinner,  why  should  not  wo  par- 
tadM  of  that  joy  when  it  is  our  brother  who  is  ransomed  7 

Id  his  report  for  1845,  Mr.  Wichern  says,  the  institution  was  actually  so  im- 
Mferished  by  the  demand  made  upon  it  at  that  time,  and  the  demands  upon  pub- 
DO  eharity  have  since  been  so  great  in  that  unfortunate  city,  that  the  inmates  have 
been  almost  reduced  to  suffering  from  the  neoessaries  of  life,  particularly  as  he  was 
Indooed  to  receive  several  children  rendered  homeless  by  that  calamity.  To  thia 
object,  however,  even  the  children  of  the  house  were  ready  and  willing  to  con- 
tnbate  portions  of  their  wardrobe,  and  they  submitted  cheerfully  to  other  priva- 
tkiie.  Mr.  Wichern  regretted  above  all  other  things  the  necessity  of  refusing 
many  applications,  and  it  is  but  doing  justice  to  the  citizens  of  Hamburgh,  to  state, 
diat  on  an  appeal  nuide  by  him  for  funds  to  erect  a  new  building,  they  were  gen- 
■onaly  and  promptly  raised  by  those  who  hal  such  unusual  claims  upon  their 
bhttity. 

A  «ngle  remark,  I  must  be  allowed  to  make.  When  an  individual  effects  so 
Bineh  gw)d,  it  seems  to  be  often  thought  that  he  accomplishes  it  by  virtue  of  some 
oharm  or  magic,  or  preternatural  influence,  of  which  the  rest  of  tlie  world  can  not 
partake.  The  superintendent  of  the  Rauhe-Haus  is  a  refutation  of  this  idea. 
Laborioualy,  perseveringly,  unintermittingly,  he  uses  mkans  for  the  accomplish- 
HMDt  of  his  desired  ends,  ^lien  I  put  to  him  the  question,  in  what  manner  he 
pfodoced  these  transforming  effects  upon  his  charge,  his  answer  was,  '*  By  active 
oeeapations,  music,  and  Christian  love.'*  Two  or  three  things  should  be  stated  in 
uptanation  of  this  compendious  reply.  When  a  new  subject  comes  to  the  Rauhe- 
Hana,  he  is  first  received  into  Mr.  Wichern 's  own  family.  Here,  under  the 
irbe  and  watchful  guardianship  of  the  master,  he  is  initiated  into  the  new  life  of 
Mlion,  thought,  feeling,  which  he  is  expected  to  lead.  His  dispositions  are 
mtohed,  his  character  is  studied  ;  and  as  soon  as  prudence  allows,  he  is  trana- 
farred  to  that  one  of  the  little  colonies  whose  honse-&ther  is  best  qualified  to  man- 
age hia  peculiarities  of  temperament  and  disposition.  Soon  after  the  opening  of  the 
Mtabliahment,  and  the  increase  of  its  numbers,  Mr.  Wichern  found  that  it  would 
be  impoasible  for  him  to  bestow  the  requisite  care  and  oversight  upon  each  one  of 
hii  pupils  which  his  necessities  demanded.  He  cast  about  for  assistance,  and 
dioiigh  he  was  able  to  find  those  in  the  community  who  had  enough  of  the  spirit 
of  benevolence  and  self-sacrifice  to  undertake  the  difficult  labor  to  which  his  own 
Bib  waa  devoted,  yet  he  soon  found  that  they  had  not  the  other  requisite  qualifioa- 
liaiii  to  make  their  benevolent  purposes  available.  He  could  find  enough  well-in- 
lentioned  persons  to  superintend  the  workshops,  gardens,  &c.,  but  they  had  not 
btflOectual  competency.  So  he  could  find  schoolmasters  who  could  give  good 
kiMmiH^  but  they  were  not  masters  of  any  handicraft.  He  was  therefore  driven,  aa 
be  nys,  to  the  expedient  of  preparing  a  class  of  teachers,  to  become  his  auxiliaries 
b  the  work.  For  this  end,  he  has  superadded  to  his  original  plan  a  school  for  the 
pKparation  of  teachers  ;  first  to  supply  himself,  then  to  send  abroad  to  open  other 
bititutioDs  aimilar  to  his  own,  and  thirdly  to  become  superintendents  of  prisons. 
llib  last  object  he  deems  very  important  Questions  about  prison-architecture,  he 
iqpiy  have  giv^u  a  new  literature  to  the  world  ;  but  as  yet,  nothing,  or  but  little, 
b  done  to  improve  the  character  or  increase  the  qualifications  of  prison-keepera. 
[  have  often  felt  the  force  of  this  remark,  in  the  numerous  continental  prisona 
wliich  I  have  visited.  Though  the  masters  of  the  prisons  have  generally  appeared 
to  be  Tery  respectable  men,  yet  the  assistants  or  deputy- turnkeys  have  very  often 
nemed  to  belong  to  a  low  order  of  society,  from  whose  manners,  conversation,  or 
Inatment  of  the  prisoners,  no  good  influence  could  be  expected. 
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ThiB  second  institation  of  Mr.  Wichern  is  in  reality  a  nonnal  Mbool,  which  te 
necessitiefl  of  his  situation  suggested,  and  forced  him  to  establish. 

During  the  ten  years  of  the  existence  of  this  institation,  there  hare  beenoM 
hundred  and  thirty-two  children  received  into  it  Of  these  about  eighty  wen 
there  on  the  1st  of  July,  1843.  Only  two  had  run  away,  who  not  either  volimti* 
rily  returned,  or,  being  brought  back,  had  not  voluntarily  remained.  The  two 
mireclaimcd  fugitives  committed  offenses,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  dvil  magistrate, 
and  were  imprisoned. 

AVho  can  reflect  upon  this  history,  where  we  see  a  self-sacrificing  man,  by  tlie 
aids  of  wisdom  and  Christian  love,  exercising,  as  it  were,  the  evil  spirits  from  idon 
than  a  hundred  of  the  worst  children  whom  a  corrupted  state  of  society  has  en- 
gendered  ;  who  can  see  this,  without  being  reminded  of  some  case,  perhaps  within 
his  own  personal  knowledge,  where  a  pawionate,  ignorant  and  perverse  teacher, 
who,  for  the  sake  of  saving  a  few  dollars  of  money,  or  from  some  other  k)w  mo- 
tive, has  been  put  in  possession  of  an  equal  number  of  fine-sfHrited  childreii,  tad 
has,  even  in  a  short  space  of  time,  put  an  evil  spirit  into  the  bosom  of  them  all? 

What  is  most  remarkable  in  reference  to  the  class  of  institutions  now  uoia  odH 
ndcration,  is  the  high  character  of  the  men.  for  capacity,  for  attainments,  for  booA 
rank,  who  preside  over  them.  At  the  heaa  of  a  private  orphan  house  in  Pondtn, 
ia  the  venerable  Von  TUrk.  According  to  the  laivs  of  his  country,  Von  TQrk  ill 
nobleman.  His  talents  and  acquisitions  were  such  that  at  a  very  early  age,  he 
was  elevated  to  the  bench.  This  was,  probably,  an  office  for  life,  and  was  attended 
with  honors  and  emoluments,  lie  officiated  as  judge  for  fourteen  years ;  but  is 
the  course  of  this  time,  so  many  criminal  cases  were  brought  before  lum  for  adjiii' 
cation,  whose  only  cause  and  origin  were  so  plainly  referable  to  eariy  neglect  a 
the  culprit^s  education,  that  the  noble  heart  of  the  judge  could  no  longer  bear  lb 
pronounce  sentence  of  condemnation  against  the  prisoners ;  for  he  looked  apon 
them  as  men,  who,  almost  without  a  paradox,  might  be  called  guiltUit  ofenittt 
While  holding  the  office  of  judge  he  was  appointed  school  inspector.  Thepaip 
mount  importance  of  the  latter  office  grew  upon  his  mind  as  he  executed  its  dadei^ 
until,  at  last,  he  came  to  the  full  conception  of  the  grand  and  sacred  truth,  hov 
much  more  intrinsically  honorable  is  the  vocation  of  the  teacher,  who  saves  froB 
crime  and  from  wrong,  than  the  magistrates  who  waits  till  they  are  oommittad, 
and  then  avenge  them.  He  immediately  resigned  his  office  of  judge,  with  its  fife* 
tenure  and  its  salary  ;  traveled  to  Switzerland,  where  he  placed  himself  under  tka 
oare  of  Pcstalozzi ;  and,  tdter  availing  himself  for  three  years  of  the  instrootiooi  tf 
that  celebrated  teacher,  he  returned  to  take  charge  of  an  orphan  asylum.  Siei 
that  time  he  has  devoted  his  whole  life  to  the  care  of  the  neglected  and  dcstitBlfc 
He  lives  in  as  plain  and  inexpensive  a  style  as  our  well-off  ftrmers  and  meehanioL 
and  devotes  his  income  to  the  welfare  of  the  needy.  I  was  told  by  h»  ytnam 
friends  that  he  not  only  deprived  himself  of  the  luxuries  of  life,  but  submitted  la 
many  privations  in  order  to  appropriate  his  small  income  to  others  whom  beeoi- 
aidercd  more  needy  ;  and  that  his  wife  and  fkmily  cordially  and  obeoiUly  Attn 
Buch  privations  with  him  for  the  same  object.  To  what  extent  would  our  osi 
community  sympathize  with,  or  appreciate  the  act,  if  one  of  the  judges  of  ov 
higher  courts,  or  any  other  official  dignitary,  should  resign  an  office  of  hoDor  aid 
of  profit  to  become  the  instructor  of  children. 

Even  now,  when  the  once  active  and  vigorous  fhune  of  the  patriarchal  mas  ii 
bending  beneath  the  weight  of  years,  he  employs  himself  in  teaching  agricnltore.lO' 
getherwith  the  branches  commonly  taught  in  the  Prussian  8cho(^toaelaBaoffl^ 
phan  boys.  What  warrior,  who  rests  at  last  from  the  labors  of  the  tented  field,  afttf 
a  life  of  victories ;  what  statesman,  whose  name  is  familiar  in  all  the  oonrta  of  the  (i^ 
Uzcd  world ;  what  orator,  who  attracts  towards  himself  tidea  of  mra  wherever  ke 
may  move  in  his  splendid  course  ;  what  one  of  all  these  would  not,  at  the  aoBMl 
of  life,  exchange  his  fiime  and  his  clustering  honors,  for  that  predoos  and  abosad- 
inff  treasury  of  holy  and  beneficent  deeds,  the  remembrance  of  which  this  good 
da  man  is  about  to  carry  into  another  world !  Do  we  not  need  a  new  spirit  in  car 
community «  and  especially  in  our  schools,  which  shall  display  only  objectBofn^ 
tnous  ambition  before  the  eyes  of  our  emulous  youth  ;  and  teach  them  that  no 
height  of  official  station  nor  splendor  of  professional  renown,  can  equal  in  the^ 
of  Heaven,  and  of  all  good  men,  the  true  glory  of  a  life  oonseoratea  to  the 
cf  mankind? 


HOLLAND. 


Thb  goYenunent  of  the  Netherlands  was  one  of  the  earliest  in  Europe  to 
riismfy  ita  criminals — separating  those  under  eighteen  years  from  the  older,  by 
pltdng  the  former  at  first,  of  both  sexes,  in  a  central  penitentiary  at  Rotterdam, 
and  after  a  trial  of  the  inconvenience  of  associating  the  boys  and  girls  under  the 
wne  root)  by  removing  the  girls  to  a  separate  establishment  at  Amsterdam. 
IL  Cousin,  in  his  report  on  "  T?ie  slate  of  education  inHoUand  as  regards  schools 
for  the  working  classes  and  for  the  poor,"  gives  the  following  account  of  a  visit 
to  the  institution  at  Rotterdam  in  1836. 

Prison  akd  School  for  Juvenile  Offenders  at  RoTTERDAif. 

I  saw  a  charitable  institution  at  Rotterd^n,  so  singular  in  its  nature,  and 
where  primary  instruction  forms  so  important  a  part,  that  I  must  siy  a  few 
words  respecting  it;  I  moan  the  penitentiary  for  young  boys.  I  shall  give  a 
mflBciently  correct  notion  of  the  excellent  s}^tem  upon  which  the  prisons  in 
Holland  are  managed,  by  saying,  that  the  central  prisons  are  divided  into  two 
dassefl,  the  one  for  young  people  below  eighteen  or  twenty  years  of  age,  the 
Other  for  older  persons.  The  central  penitentiary  for  young  persons,  established 
•ft  Rotterdam,  used  to  receive  young  prisoners  of  both  sexes ;  they  were  rigidly 
ieparated  from  each  other  in  the  court  yards,  and  in  the  rooms  where  they  got 
m&r  meals,  and  there  were  distinct  schools  for  each  sex.  In  spite  of  all  these 
pncautions,  however,  experience  demonstnited  the  necessity  of  separating  them 
QOtirely,  and  of  having  one  penitentiary  for  boys  and  another  for  girls.  The 
l^ris  are  at  Amsterdam ;  the  boys  at  Rotterdam.  I  examined  the  last  with  the 
flKMt  minute  attention. 

The  object  which  they  have  in  view  in  those  places  is  not  only  to  make  the 
jroimg  people  submissive  and  correct  in  their  conduct  during  the  time  of  their 
Itaprisonment,  but  to  improve  them.  The  imprisonment  itself)  and  the  severity 
of  the  discipline,  constitute  the  just  punishment  for  the  ofiense ;  for  it  is  indis- 
pmsable  that  there  should  be  punishment.  But  the  chastisement  would  not  be 
■dspted  to  its  proper  end,  if  it  did  not  tend  to  improve  the  criminal,  and  every 
ndssible  care  is  taken  that  the  prison  should  deserve  the  title  of  a  penitentiary. 
niey  work  upon  the  young  offenders  by  the  combined  effects  of  the  prison  dis- 
Q^dine;  1st,  by  the  discipline  to  which  they  are  subjected,  in  order  to  give  them 
notions  of  order  and  of  submission  to  authority ;  and  2dly,  by  the  labor  they 
hare  to  go  through,  for  which  purpose  there  are  workshops  of  different  kinds. 
Ihe  system  of  the  house  is  miUtary ;  all  the  officers  are  dressed  in  uniform, 
and  preserve  a  grave  and  decent  deportment,  which  of  itself  is  an  excellent  les- 
KB.  The  diet  is  wholesome,  but  very  coarse ;  and  so  it  ought  to  be.  There  Ls 
not  a  separate  cell  for  each  prisoner,  but  the  dormitories  have  only  a  small  num- 
ber of  beds,  which  are  all  hanmiocks,  and  every  thing  was  clean  and  conven- 
ilbtly  arranged. 

The  school  consists  of  about  sixty  yoimg  prisoners,  all  dressed  alike  in  coarse 
bot  dean  linen  jackets  and  trousers.  I  was  very  much  struck  with  the  progress 
which  their  copy  books  showed  they  had  made,  and  frequently  in  a  very  short 
tfme;  and  I  was  particularly  pleased  with  their  singing.  We  must,  however, 
PBOoUect  that  it  was  not  in  intelligence  these  youths  were  wanting.  The  mas- 
ter  is  a  young  man,  with  a  grave  and  mild  manner,  who  seems  like  the  father 
of  his  pupils.  It  had  been  proposed  to  give  him  one  of  the  jailers  as  an  assist- 
Wt  to  keep  order ;  this  he  declined,  assigning  as  a  reason,  that  it  would  look  as 
if  he  was  afraid ;  and  so  he  manages  the  whole  school  hiniselfl    He  devotes  hia 
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whole  life  to  this  sacred  duty:  he  knows  every  one  of  his  pnpils  indinduaDy, 
and  endeavors  to  gain  their  confidence.  He  does  not  lose  sight  of  them  even 
after  they  have  left  the  house,  but  continues  to  look  after  them ;  they  get  gitna- 
tions  upon  liis  recommendation,  and  he  keeps  up  a  regular  correspondence  with 
every  one  of  them.  But  such  a  system  would  be  impossible,  if  the  pupils  were 
not  fimited  to  a  small  number ;  were  not  this  the  case,  all  that  one  man  could 
do  would  be  to  instruct  them  as  well  as  ho  could,  so  long  as  they  remained 
under  his  immediate  care;  and  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  look  after  them 
in  their  fiiture  career.  IfJ  in  such  an  establishment,  the  number  of  prisoners  be 
considerable,  they  ought  to  be  carefully  separated,  and  committed,  in  divisions 
of  fifty  or  sixty  at  most,  to  the  care  of  one  master,  who  should  be  Bpecially 
charged,  not  only  with  the  duty  of  instructing  them,  but  with  their  education, 
and  who  should  be  not  only  responsible  for  them  at  the  time,  but  should 
continue  to  watch  over  them  aflerward. 

I  was  surprised  to  learn,  that  this  central  prison  for  boys,  the  only  one  in  all 

Holland,  did  not  then  contain  more  than  from  sixty  to  eighty  prisoners;  so 

that,  adding  seventy,  who  were  expected  from  a  dep«)t  at  Leyden,  there  wwe, 

at  most,  only  150,*  out  of  a  population  of  2,500,000 1     To  find  a  solution  of  this 

phenomenon,   I  had  only  to  reflect  upon  the  excellent  schools  I  had  eveiy 

where  met  with.     The  charges  upon  the  towns  for  the  support  of  the  schoob 

produce  then  this  result,  that  there  are  fewer  ofienses  and  fewer  crimeg;  and 

consequently  less  to  pay  for  police,  and  for  the  prevention  and  punishment  of 

crime.     In  Rotterdam,  a  commercial  town,  of  nearly  100,000  inhabitants,  filled 

with  merchandize,  and  where  the  number  of  can^  and  bridges  afford  great 

facilities  to  depredators,  robberie*  are  rare,  and  burglaries,  accompanied  by  acta 

of  violence,  so  much  so,  that  the  gentlemen  who  accompanied  us,  assured  me 

that  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  tliem  to  mention  any.     It  is  with  grief  that  I 

contemplate  the  mistaken  zeal,  the  illogical  reasoning  of  certain  philanthropistB, 

and  even  of  certain  governments,  who  bestow  so  much  pains  upon  prisons,  and 

neglect  schools :  they  allow  crime  to  spring  up  and  vicious  habits  to  take  root, 

by  the  utter  neglect  of  aU  moral  training  and  of  all  education  in  children;  apd 

when  crime  is  grown  and  is  strong,  and  full  of  life,  they  attempt  to  cope  with 

it ;  they  try  to  subdue  it  by  the  terror  of  punishment,  or  to  mitigate  it,  in  some 

degree,  by  gentleness  and  kindness.     Afler  having  exhausted  all  their  resources, 

both  of  thought  and  of  money,  they  are  astonished  to  find  that  their  eflforta  are 

vain ;  and  why,  because  all  they  do  is  in  direct  opposition  to  common  seMB. 

To  correct  is  very  important,  but  to  prevent  is  far  more  so.     The  seeds  of  mO" 

rality  and  of  piety  must  bo  early  sown  in  the  heart  of  the  child,  in  order  that 

they  may  be  found  again  and  be  made  to  shoot  forth  in  the  breast  of  the  man, 

whom  adverse  circumstances  may  have  brought  under  the  avenging  hand  of  tke 

law.     To  educate  the  people  is  the  necessary  foundation  of  aU  good  prison  ffl>* 

cipline.     It  is  not  the  purpose  of  a  penitentiary  to  change  monsters  into  mfflj 

but  to  revive  in  the  breasts  of  those  who  have  gone  astray,  the  principles  whjA 

were  taught  and  inculcated  to  them  in  their  youth,  and  which  they  acknowt 

edged  and  carried  into  practice  in  former  days,  in  the  schools  of  their  in&n^ 

before  passion  and  wretchedness,  and  bad  example,  and  the  evil  chances  of  Iw 

had  hurried  them  away  fi-om  the  paths  of  rectitude.    To  correct,  we  must  eX- 

cito  remorse,  and  awaken  the  voice  of  conscience ;  but  how  can  we  '"^^''J^ 

sound  that  had  never  been  heard  ?  how  are  we  to  revive  a  language  that  bw 

never  been  taught?    If  to  demonstrate,  presupposes  principles  already agww 

upon,  if  we  are  to  correct,  we  must  also  presuppose  an  admitted  rule;  so*^ 

feeling  of  obligation   and  of  duty;    a  knowledge  of  good  and  evil;  whicbi 

though  forgotten,  has  not  been  rooted  out ;  some  pre^xistent  virtuous  ^^^ 

which  are  to  be  brought  back  by  judicious  treatment,  and  be  made  to  triumph 

over  those  more  recently  acquired,  which  had  shut  out  the  earlier  and  better 

feelings.     I  approve  o^  nay,  I  bless  with  my  whole  heart,  every  kind  of  P^*^ 

tiary ;  but  I  consider  that  they  must  forever  remain  almost  fiiiitlees,  unless  their 

power  to  reclaim  is  made  to  rest  upon  the  effect  of  schools  for  the  people  uniT*" 

sally  established,  attendance  upon  which  is  obligatory,  and  where  instruction  » 

considered  as  only  one  of  the  means  of  education. 

•  Many  of  lhe«e  Juvenile  offenders  were  mere  vacabondv,  whomttM  tribaoalt  dono**^ 
itate  to  commit  to  prison,  because  they  know  the  pains  that  will  be  bestowed  on  thdr  »«■ 
education  iu  the  penitentiary. 
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The  fojlowing  account  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  educational  in- 
•titQtiona  of  Belgium,  is  mainly  a  translation  from  a  Report*  by  M. 
Ducpetiaux,  Inspector  General  of  Prisons  and  Charitable  Institutions,  to 
the  Minister  of  Justice,  on  Agricultural  Colonies,  Rural  Schools,  and 
Schools  of  Reform,  for  indigent,  vagrant  and  mendicant  children  and 
jrauth,  in  1851. 

1.  Purpose  of  the  Reform  Sehoole;  preliminary  meaeuree;  haeie  oforgani' 
Mtian. 

The  attention  of  goremment  baa  looff  been  directed  to  the  oondltion  of  the  poor 
youth,  beggars,  and  vagrants,  who  are  imeltered  in  the  alms-houses  and  imprisoned 
if  die  oourts.  From  the  misfortunes  which  hare  of  late  years  fallen  upon  the 
population  both  of  East  and  West  Flanders,  the  number  oif  these  children  and 
jovth  has  rapidly  increased.  According  to  a  return  made  in  1848,  this  increase, 
HT  the  three  yearn  preceding,  was  as  foUows : 

VOOlSHMMnUD.  184S.  Ua,  lUI.  TOTAI. 

In  prisons, 2,575        5,886        9,352        17,813 

In  shns-hoases, 1,823        2,914        3,697  8,434 

Total, 4,398        8,800       13,049        26,247 

^nis,  in  the  short  space  of  three  years,  26,247  children  and  youth  of  both  sexes 
wen  registered  as  admitted  into  the  prisons  and  alms-houses.  There  are  un- 
doubtedly repetitions  in  this  number ;  the  same  children  are  recorded  twice,  thrice, 
sr  eren  oAener,  on  the  same  register.  But  on  the  other  hand  this  estimate  did 
BOt  include  children  admitted  into  prisons  with  their  parents ;  numbering,  during 
te  same  period,  some  thousands. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  besides,  that  the  prindpal  alms-houses,  being  entirely  filled 
darfiiig  the  crisis  of  distress,  were  obliffed  to  limit  or  even  to  suspend  admission. 
Hanee  a  great  part  of  the  increase  in  the  number  imprisoned.  Shut  out  firom  the 
dms-honses.  many  of  these  unfortunate  people,  to  escape  from  hunger,  cold,  and 
ilfiafh  aakedf  admission  into  the  prisons,  and  even  committed  small  misdemeanors 
i&  order  to  gain  the  right  of  such  admission. 

Bo  wretched  a  spectacle  has  shown  the  necessiW  of  energetic  measures  to  oppose 
a  barrier  to  this  invasion  of  poverty,  and  to  snatcn  this  mass  of  unfortunate  youth 
Atom  influences  which,  by  perpetuating  their  degradation  and  their  misery,  expose 
soeiety  to  incessant  perils  and  increasing  expense. 

The  department  of  justice  prepared  a  plan,  chiefly  with  this  design,  for  the  es- 
HUUunent  of  special  reform  schools,  for  poor  youth,  beggars,  and  vagrants  of  both 
Sttras.  This  plan  was  presented  to  the  Chamber  of  Representatives,  Nov.  17, 
1846 ;  and  was  thoroughly  examined  by  a  committee  of  the  central  section,  {eection 
eMfroIs,)  which  reported  on  it,  Blay  6, 1847.  The  government  prepared  a  new 
pluii  based  on  this  report,  which  it  submitted  to  the  Chamber  of  Representatives, 

*  Colonies  Agrieolet,  Eeolos  Rarales  et  Eeoles  de  Reforme  pour  les  iodifents,  les  moDdiants 
ft  Iss  vafibonds,  et  fpfclalement  pour  les  eniaots  des  deux  sexes,  en  Bainse,  en  AUemafne, 
•i  fnacej  en  Anf leterre,  d&ns  les  Pays-Baa  et  en  Belgiqae.  Rapport  addren6  a  M .  Teich, 
MWiIrs  ds  la  Justice,  par  M.  Docpetianx,  Inspeeteur  G€n6ral  des  prisons,  *6.    Bruzslles, 

nn. 
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Feb.  28,  1848.    This  having  been  thorooghly  disonased  by  both  Chanben,  ini 
passed  into  a  law  concerning  alms-houaes  and  reform  schools,  April  3, 1848. 

The  fifth  article  of  that  law  enacts  that  the  regular  alros-houaes  shall  be  used  ex* 
clusively  for  the  reception  of  adult  paupers,  beggars,  and  vagranta.  Tbitthe  go^ 
ernment  shall  erect  special  estabUshroents  for  young  panpani  beggars,  ani 
vagrants  of  both  sexes,  under  sixteen  years  of  age. 

These  establishments  shall  be  so  organized  as  to  employ  the  boys,  as  mndiii 
possible,  in  agriculture,  and  to  instruct  them  in  such  lab^  as  may  be  profitiUj 
practiced  in  the  fields.  The  two  sexes  shall  always  be  placed  in  di^iiiot  and  wfpt 
rate  establishments. 

By  article  7,  the  expense  of  support  to  be  paid  by  the  communes  for  the  yooll 
admitted  into  these  establishments  is  never  to  exceed,  for  the  commnnes  of  cmI 
province,  the  expense  of  support  of  the  inmates  of  the  alms-housea  of  aadi  proviiee. 

The  organization,  management,  and  discipline  of  these  establiahmentB  are  de- 
termined by  royal  decrees,  which  are  not  to  issue  without  hearing  the  permanol 
deputations  of  the  provinces  in  which  they  are  situated. 

Six  hundred  thousand  francs  (about  $120,000)  ia  appropriated  for  the  kodaii 
buildings  for  these  establishments,  and  for  fittings,  furniture,  and  other  neoeMiy 
expenses. 

llio  government  is  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  legislature,  of  all  aote 
under  the  above  law,  and  of  the  condition  of  the  institutioDa  established  in  ooolff- 
mity  with  it. 

Government  engaged  actively  in  the  execution  of  the  law  of  the  3d  of  A]fl| 
1 848.  The  necessary  preparatory  investigations  and  operations  occupied  a  pnikl 
of  that  year ;  and  on  the  8th  of  March,  1^9,  a  royal  decree  ord^ed  the  tMBAf 
ment  of  two  reform  schools  in  the  commune  of  Ruysselede,  (West  Fhoden j 
one  to  receive  500  boys,  and  the  other  for  400  girls  and  young  children  of  flrai 
two  to  seven  years  old. 

Separate  buildings  are  to  be  used  for  these  two  institutioDs,  so  as  strictly  to  pre- 
serve the  separation  of  the  sexes.  These,  however,  are  to  be  so  arranged  as  to 
admit  of  a  common  direction,  to  combine  their  labor  economically,  and  torento 
certain  mutual  services,  so  as  to  reduce  the  expense  of  management  and  hmb' 
keeping. 

The  former  of  these  establishments  may  be  regarded  as  definitely  organixedj 
it  will  soon  be  able  to  receive  its  entire  complement  The  erection  <k  the  seooM 
depends  at  present  upon  the  extension  of  the  estate,  of  which  we  AaiSl  have  ooei- 
sion  to  speak  below. 

2.  Oeneral  arrangement  of  the  agricultural  reform  oehool  for  boyo. 

This  establishment  occupies  the  premises  of  a  sugar-house  erected  some  jcMi 
since,  which  came  into  the  hands  of  the  government,  in  the  beginning  of  1841 
and  has  been  altered  and  enlarged  for  its  present  use.  The  farm  which  bekngn 
with  them  has  been  so  much  enlarged,  as  to  bring  it  into  oonvenieDt  bnsinesieaa- 
munication  with  an  estate  of  some  200  hectares,  (about  500  acres  0  a  road  tai 
been  built  to  open  a  direct  communioation  with  the  canal,  and  with  the  nSnd. 
from  (rand  to  Bru/ofes ;  the  transhipment  and  transport  of  manure  has  been  M- 
tated  by  the  construction  of  a  wharf  and  of  a  large  cistern  at  the  edge  of  the  eod; 
lastly,  a  steam-engine  of  five  horse  power  has  been  erected  for  milling  grain,  ni^ 
ing  water,  heating  the  main  building,  and  cooking  for  the  workmen  md  eatlie{ 
arrangements  are  in  progress  for  connecting  with  it  an  elevator,  a  thraehiag  iM^ 
chine,  a  straw-cutter,  a  turnip-cutter,  &o.  All  these  machines  wiU  eeoDOOUM 
labor,  and  will  enable  the  managers  to  employ  to  the  best  advantage  the  slreog^ 
and  skill  of  the  laborers,  inst^  of  employing  them  in  taming  wheeb  and  ii 
other  purely  mechanical  and  monotonous  labor. 

3.  Arrangement  of  the  buildings  of  the  school  and  farm. 

The  buildings  of  the  reform  school  are  regularly  arranged,  and  mKyhewaiib' 
ered  under  two  heads,  viz.,  the  school  proper,  and  the  fiurm. 

1 .  The  school  comprehends  all  the  necessary  buildings  for  the  oflSces  the  opei^ 
tions,  and  the  accommodation  of  the  officers ;  which  occupy  the  two  wings  Unnrf 
the  road.  The  central  building  contains,  in  the  lower  story,  the  dining-rooo  d 
the  pupils,  furnished  with  tables  seating  500  children,  two  school-rooms,  me  priM^ 
nal  office  for  businesB  and  the  dining-room  of  the  officers ;  in  the  aeeond  iM7f 
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_  dormitorieB,  each  furnished  ^nth  a  hundred  and  twenty-four  oots,  a  ra* 
itendent's  chamber,  and  wash-standa  for  the  pupils.  In  the  garret  ia  a  large 
Toir  filled  by  the  steam-engine,  which  distributes  water  to  all  parts  of  the  ea- 
thment.  The  rooms  on  the  first  floor  are  wanned  by  a  furnace. 
»  the  right  of  the  central  building,  facing  from  the  road,  are  the  kitchen  of  the 
By  the  baker}-,  the  steam-engine  with  its  appurtenances,  the  pantry  and  the 
-rooms  ;  to  the  left,  the  kitchen  of  the  officers,  a  plunge-bath  or  swimming- 
,  baths,  a  fire-pump,  and  in  the  se<H)nd  story,  the  infirmar}'  of  tlie  pupils  with 
spendencios.  Lastly,  the  play-ground  of  the  pupils  is  bounded  on  three  sides 
building  of  one  story,  over  which  are  ample  granaries  ;  in  this  building  are 
rwkahope,  the  forge,  carpenter's  shop,  spinning  and  weaving  rooms,  the  tailor^s, 
maker's  and  straw-weaver^s  shops,  <&c.,  as  well  as  a  temporary  wash-houifc,  to 
9  until  the  completion  of  the  girls'  sch(K>l.  The  chapel  stands  at  one  comer ; 
built  in  a  st}'le  at  once  simple  and  elegant ;  and  near  it,  as  in  the  reform  school 
lettray,  is  a  small  cell  for  such  young  bi^ggars  and  vagrants  as  are  sent  to  the 
ol  fur  punishment,  and  for  the  pupils  in  such  aggravated  or  exceptional  cases 
sqnire  such  quarantine  or  discipline. 

,  The  form  buildings,  standing  near  the  school,  comprehend  a  dwelling-house 
he  farmer  and  the  farm  laborers,  stables  for  from  80  to  100  head  of  cattle,  a 
f ,  two  stables  for  12  horses,  two  pip^erics,  a  sheep-fold,  a  poultry-yard,  two 
;red  receptacles  for  manure,  a  roomy  barn,  and  a  large  carriage  houfte  for 
clea  and  forming  tools,  over  which  are  lofts  for  hay.  A  watering  place  for  the 
le,  and  large  cisterns  for  liquid  manure  and  for  drainings  complete  those  ar- 
{frments  ;  which  on  the  whole  and  in  detail,  furnish  a  r&d  model  form. 
Jl  the  buildings  which  we  have  enumerated,  together  with  the  two  court-yards 
he  school  and  the  enclosure  around  which  stand  the  mills  and  wood-houses, 
1  nearly  a  regular  parallelogram,  of  135  metres  long,  and  200  wide,  (about 
feet  by  650.) 

.  Extent  and  divUion  of  the  estate. 

he  property  of  Ruysseledo  contains  126  hectares,  89  ares,  10  centiares,  (about 
acres ;)  it  forms  an  isosceles  triangle  with  the  vertex  to  the  northwest  and 
base  to  the  southeast.  It  is  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  new  road  laid  out  by 
eatablishment,  and  on  the  others  by  public  roads,  so  that  it  is  quite  separated 
Q  the  estates  adjoining.  It  is  divided  into  squares,  chess-board-wise,  gt'nerally 
taining  from  1  to  3  hectares  (2|  to  74  acres)  each,  and  separated  by  rows  and 
ines  of  larch,  fir,  and  wild  cherry,  wliich  last  serve  for  cart-paths,  &c.     The 

ia  a  gray  sand,  without  any  mixture  of  clay,  and  therefore  light,  friable,  and 
ly  worked.  But  it  also,  to  become  productive,  requires  careful  cultivation,  and 
p  qnantitiea  of  manure,  especially  liquid  manure.  For  this  reason  the  aa- 
itica  of  the  school  have  concluded  an  anrangement  with  the  jail  (maison  de 
e)  at  Gand,  for  the  annual  delivery  of  about  10,000  hectolitres  (about  4,200 
abeada)  of  solid  and  liquid  manure. 
.  Mtaturea  of  organization  ;  decrees  and  instmetiona. 
lie  department  of  justice,  which  has  jurisdiction  over  the  reform  school,  has 
MBRvely  taken  different  measures  for  their  organization.  The  royal  decree  of 
feh  8,  1849,  determines  the  number,  duties,  and  salaries  of  the  officers,  and  ap- 
ita  a  oommittee  of  from  three  to  Ave  members  of  the  Ic^slature  for  the  inepec- 

and  supervision  of  the  reform  schools.  The  decree  of  May  7,  1849,  corn- 
ed this  arrangement  by  determining  the  mode  of  filling  vacancies  and  the 
idiotion  of  the  committee. 

Iw  continued  imprisonment  by  the  commissioner  of  beggary  and  vagrancy 
■ng  much  inconvenience,  the  decree  of  February  28, 1850,  ordered  their  im- 
itate transfer  to  the  reform  schools,  where  tliey  will  serve  out  their  terms  in 
iiate  quarters. 

L.  vqyal  decree  of  the  same  date  with  the  lost,  extends  the  provisions  of  the 
■ee  of  December  14,  1848,  for  the  assistance  of  liberated  convicts,  to  young 
|Mn,  beggars,  and  vagrants,  at  their  dismissal  from  tlie  reform  schools.  There 
I  be  opened  in  each  of  these  establishments  a  register  of  the  offers  which  may 
nade  by  formers  and  other  employers,  to  hire,  on  certain  conditions,  such  dT 
papUa  am  may  possess  the  requisite  qualifications. 
Da  miniaterial  circular  of  March  2,  1850,  calls  the  attention  of  public  proaeoo- 
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ton  to  the  purpose  of  the  refonn  ■cbools,  and  fomiabea  mTiriafale  nki  tr  te 
BrraDgemcnt  of  transfers  to,  and  among  them.  Another  droolar,  cf  the  mm 
date,  sends  similar  instructions  to  the  governon  of  provinoea. 

Lastly,  the  ruyal  decree  of  July  3,  1850,  speotfies  the  oooditioDB  and  ixiutf 
admission  to  the  reform  schools,  and  of  dismission  from  them. 

By  this  decree,  and  by  the  law  of  April  3, 1848,  the  reform  aobooli  are  aipeddlf 
designed. 

1.  For  young  paupers,  under  sixteen  yean  of  age,  who  present  themselTSi  fol* 
tmtarily  for  admission,  with  a  certificate  from  the  municipal  anthority  of  thdr  pboe 
of  settlement,  or  from  the  municipal  anthority  of  the  nd^^borhood  where  tbif 
happen  to  be,  or  where  their  usual  residence  is. 

2.  For  young  paupen  holding  a  certificate  from  the  permanent  depatatwo,  frnn 
the  governor  of  the  province,  or  from  the  commissary  of  the  diatriet  (arrondiM- 
ment)  in  which  the  place  of  settlement  of  such  paupen,  their  readenoe,  or  oiail 
locality,  may  be. 

3.  For  children  and  youth  sentenced  by  the  oommiasioDer  of  bcggsy  cr 
vagrancy. 

4.  For  children  acquitted  by  him,  but  retamed  under  the penal  code  to  be 

educated,  up  to  a  certain  age,  in  a  house  of  correction. 

5.  For  children  not  guilty  of  any  misdemeanor,  indented  with  fiffmen,  artiMi^ 
or  charitable  institutions. 

6.  Number 9  ;  entries^  ^c. 

The  first  pupils  entered  in  March,  1849,  shortly  after  the  purchase  of  the  pnf- 
erty  and  the  commencement  of  the  preparatory  work.  There  were  admitted  at  fint 
19  children  from  the  alms-house  of  Bruges,  then  15  from  that  of  Combre ;  a  Eflb 
after  these  were  admitted  (>3  young  beggars  and  vagrants  acquitted  by  the  oooitiv 
having  acted  without  knowledge,  but  detained  under  the  66th  article  of  the  petti 
code,  who  bad  been  placed  in  the  juvenile  penitentiary  of  Saint  Hubert,  for  wot 
of  any  proper  receptacle.  These,  with  24  received  singly  during  the  nme  time^ 
make  a  total  of  121  pupils  on  the  1st  of  January,  1850. 

From  that  time  to  January  Ist,  1851,  the  number  has  been  aa  in  the  foOoimf 
table: 

Acquitted  by  the  courts,  but  detained  by  law  in  a  house  of  oorreetion, ...    9S 

Sentenced  on  application  of  communes, 156 

Sent  by  benevolent  institutions, I 

Total, »1 

Young  paupen  entering  the  reform  schools  voluntarily,  are  kept  for  at  least  it 
months  the  first  time ;  and  for  at  least  one  year,  if  they  hare  been  in  the  ttkad 
before,  or  if  they  have  before  been  inmates  of  an  alms-hoose.  At  the  end  of  Ail 
time,  the  civil  authority  of  their  place  of  settlement,  their  fomily,  or  any  feepoai" 
ble  person,  may  claim  their  dismission,  upon  engaging  to  provide  for  their  edaOh 
tion,  apprenticeship,  and  support.  Deidands  for  such  purpose  are  to  be  addreand 
to  the  permanent  deputation  of  the  council  of  the  province  to  which  rach  pnpfli 
belong ;  directly,  if  made  by  the  civil  authority  of  their  place  of  setdement ;  if  bydidr 
&mily,  or  by  strangen,  then  through  the  civil  authority  which  would  have  jorii- 
diction  in  the  case.  The  deputation  determines  upon  the  security  ofiered,  and  as- 
thorizes  or  refuses  the  dismissal  of  the  pupils.  In  the  absence  of  any  dainu  made 
as  above,  the  deputation,  after  consultation  with  the  inspecting  committee  and  wiA 
the  director  of  the  schools,  may  authorize  the  dismissal  of  the  pupil,  provided  be 
is  in  a  condition  to  earn  his  own  living.  The  dismissal  of  children  and  youth  mb- 
tenced  by  the  commissioner  of  beggary  or  of  vagrancy,  is  ordered  by  the  gover- 
nor of  the  province  in  which  is  their  place  of  settlement,  or  if  that  can  nol  be 
found,  by  the  minister  of  justice. 

Such  dismission  always  depends  on  these  conditions,  viz. :  that  the  pnpil  hii 
remained  at  least  two  yeara  in  the  reform  school,  if  sent  there  for  the  first  time; 
and  at  least  four  yean,  if  he  is  an  old  offender ;  and,  that  he  is  in  a  conditioo  te 
earn  his  own  living,  or  at  least  is  claimed  by  the  civil  anthority  of  his  plaoe  of  eel- 
tlement,  by  his  fiimily,  or  by  some  responsible  person,  under  a  guaranty  that  be 
ahall  not  return  to  begging  or  vagrancy,  and  that  heshaQ  be  fonuaihed  eiidier  wilh 
work  or  with  sufficient  support    The  acceptance  or  refoMl  of  tlua  gvana^ii 
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lit  to  the  governor  and  to  the  minister  of  justice,  respectively.  Hie  minister  or 
M  ffovernor  may  always  authorize  a  dismissal  before  the  time  fixed,  if  their  be 
peoud  reasons  for  it  Before  such  authorization,  however,  the  minister  or  gotWN 
or  is  to  advis«  with  the  committee  of  inspection,  the  director  of  the  establishment, 
ttd  the  civil  authority  of  the  place  of  settlement  of  the  pupil. 

Tlie  time  of  dismission  of  children  acquitted  by  the  commissioner  of  beggary 
ad  Tagrancy,  is  determined  by  the  sentence  under  which  they  are  placed  in  tbo 
aliool. 

Tliere  are  even  children  in  these  establishments,  under  the  decree  of  September 
t9,  1848,  in  order  that  it  may  not  be  rendered  necessary,  by  their  bad  conduct  or 
idierwise,  to  imprison  them  again.  The  authorities  of  the  reform  schools,  in  such 
ana,  are  to  su^^^est  such  arrangements  as  the  circumstances  shall  indicate. 

Tlie  pupils  at  leaving  the  schools,  are  informed  by  the  director  what  oonsequen- 
Ml  will  follow  their  recommitment  to  the  school. 

Hie  committee  of  inspection  of  the  reform  schools  returns  to  the  minister  of 
jlrtioe,  at  the  banning  of  each  year,  a  list  of  those  pupils  whose  term  has  passed 
the  limits  fixed  above,  with  the  reasons  of  such  prolongation.  The  minister,  if 
p«ope»,  then  orders  their  dismission.  The  committee  also  returns  annually  to  the 
DBinister  a  list  of  the  names  of  those  pupils  who  have  arrived  at  their  eighteenth 
fMT,  with  any  opinions  or  advice  in  the  premises. 

Among  the  18  pupils  who  led  in  1850,  there  are, 

3  who  ran  away,  one  eight  days  after  entering,  and  the  other  after  a  stay  of 
iboot  three  monthB.  The  conduct  of  this  last  had  been  satisfactory,  and  he  ap- 
pnred  to  take  pleasure  in  the  care  bestowed  on  hiiii.  One  Sunday  he  received  a 
rirft  from  his  parents,  and  the  next  day  he  disappeared.  He  has  not  been  dis- 
BOfered  up  to  the  present  time,  although  active  search  was  made  ;  2  who  were 
MBt  home  at  the  end  of  eight  days,  as  the  civil  authority  of  their  respective  places 
Bf  aettlement  was  unwilling  to  consent  to  their  final  admission  ;  1,  who  was  sent 
to  the  alms-house  at  Bruges,  on  account  of  serious  disease.  The  following  shows 
Qie  length  of  the  abode  of  13  others  in  the  school :  two  for  1  year,  7  months,  15 
itp ;  two  for  1  year,  4  months,  7  days  ;  one  for  1  year,  3  monthis,  3  days ;  two 
Ibr  1  year,  2  months,  16  days  ;  two  for  1  year,  1  month,  20  days  ;  two  for  1  year, 
15  days;  one  for  11  months,  15  days  ]  one  for  8  months,  20  days :  the  average 
Bme  is  1  year,  2|  months. 

At  their  departure,  two  wer€  16  years  old ;  seven  were  15  years  old  ;  two 
irere  13  years  old ;  two  were  10  years  old  ;  two  had  been  sentenced  by  the  oom- 
miwioner  of  beggary,  and  were  returned  to  thdr  parents  under  the  guaranty  of 
thtt  local  authority  of  their  communes  ;  the  1 1  others  belong  to  the  class  of  ohil- 
iveo  detained  under  the  66th  article  of  the  penal  code.  They  were  claimed  im- 
■wilitriy  upon  the  expiration  of  their  judgment  term,  hy  the  communes  of  their 
pbees  of  settlement;  8  were  taken  by  their  parents,  unoer  the  supervision  of  the 
Mil  authority  :  the  other  3  were  placed  under  the  care  of  the  committees  of  em* 
plojiiMDt  (oomit^  de  patronage)  of  Gand,  of  Ninove,  and  of  Audenarde. 

8.  Age  of  the  pupiU. 

The  age  of  the  269  pupils,  January  1,  1851,  was  as  fbQows : 

21 
45 
94 
80 
29 

9.  Ciml  and  m>eial  condition. 

Ib  rmpeoi  to  their  civil  condition  they  may  be  classed  as  Mlowi  t 

28  illegritimate  children. 

42  without  father  or  mother. 

43  "       father. 
88        "       mother. 

64  having  both  parents. 
3  foundling. 
1  abandoned  child. 

8iioh  is  ^^  locial  position  of  the  unfortunate  youths ;  most  of  them  deprived  of 
hrily  relations ;  and  the  parents  of  those  who  liave  them  are,  for  the  most  part,  to 
btfDimd  in  the  alms-houses  or  prisons.     40 


aged 

less  than 
from 

10  years. 
10  to  12 
12  to  14 

years. 

{( 

(( 

14  to  16 

tc 

u 

over 

16  years. 
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10.  Committee  of  tupervision. 

The  superv'uBion  and  inspection  of  the  scliool  are  eotniBted  to  a  CGOumttoe  d 
three,  by  the  decree  of  March  8, 1849.  These  three  gentlemen, .who  have  an- 
tributed  powerfully  from  the  beginning  to  the  aucceBs  of  the  scbo<^  by  thdr  xcd 
and  their  effurto,  are  the  Chevi^er  ^^est  Peera-Ducpetianz,  Frederic  Vao  dcr 
Bruggen,  and  Ilenri  Kervyn,  provincial  inspector  of  primary  inatmction  at  Gaai 

1 1 .  Persons  employed^  salaries^  emoluments. 
These  are, 

Franca.         Dollan. 

1  director, 4,000  about  800 

1  chapUin, 14200  "  940 

1  lrea8ur«?r, 1,200  "  010 

1  secrelary 600  "  120 

1  Buperiiumerary, 

1  physician 600  "  120 

8  teachers,  at 600 fr......  l^W)  **  240 

1  chief  overseer, 600  **  120 

3  overseers,  at  450  fr.,  . .  1,350  "  270 

1  occasional  overseer,  ..     400  *'  80 

1  head  farmer, 600  "  120 


1  gardener, 400  about  » 

1  aasistant  gardener, .     300  **     ■ 

4  laborers,  for  teams,  1  ^ 

•tables,  and  fiurmV  800  **    W 

work,  at  200  fr^..^  ««  «     jn 

1  cook, 900  «     « 

1  miller  and  baker,  )  _ 

and  1  bousekeeper, }  2S0  "     « 

both, S  

Total,  21  13,700  fr.    tf^* 


These  officers  receive,  besides  Uieir  salaries,  the  emoluments  specified  in  the--— 
decree  of  March  8,  1850,  viz. :  board,  lights,  fuel,  washing,  furniture,  and  vaeScA 
attendance  in  sickness,  except  that  the  director,  who  keeps  house  does  not  reeate 
board,  washing,  or  furniture.  The  overseers  have,  besides,  a  unifixm  valued  il 
50  francs,  (10  dollars,)  and  the  laborers,  each  a  suit  of  clothes  valued  at  ^  fnaa^ 
(4  dollars.)  There  are  two  tables  for  the  officers  ;  one  for  the  officers  proper,  pf*" 
sided  over  by  the  chaplain,  the  other  for  the  farm  laborers,  at  the  head  of  whidi 
is  the  farmer.  All  those  employed,  except  the  director,  are  single;  aoonditifli 
rendered  necessary  by  the  arrangements  of  the  establishment,  and  the  impoaibifiqf 
of  accommodating  families  in  it.  At  some  future  time  it  will  be  proper  to  eaa- 
ine  the  practicability  of  preparing  some  tenements  for  families.  Having  started  it 
the  present  footing,  (A  partir  du  present  exeroice,)  there  will  be  room  for  the  ca- 
ployment  of  some  additional  officers,  and  particidarly  for  an  increase  in  the  nm- 
ber  of  overseers,  proportionable  to  that  in  the  number  of  pupila.  These  ovefSMB 
should  be  chosen,  by  preference,  from  among  practical  mechanics,  and  should  hsft 
the  direction  of  some  of  the  workshops.  The  remaining  shops  may  be  entna^ 
as  at  present,  to  the  oversight  of  paid  workmen ;  such  as  those  whom  the  eilib* 
lishment  has  already  engaged  as  a  locksmith  and  blacksmith,  a  maohiniwi  w^ 
fireman  for  the  steam-engine,  a  wheel-wright,  &c. 

The  officers,  before  receiving  a  definite  nomination  or  engafijement,  are  takflD  m 
trial,  and  undergo  a  sort  of  noviciate,  which  test  thdr  leal  and  their  aptitiife> 
This  plan  has  succeeded  perfectly. 

12.  Plan  for  erecting  school  of  foremen. 

During  the  investigations  pending  the  establishment  of  the  reform  school,  it  hd 
been  suggested  to  connect  ^nth  it  a  special  school  for  foremen,  like  that  of  Mettny 
and  at  the  Rauhe-llaus  at  Hamburg ;  but  it  was  abandoned  as  difficult,  cooii- 
oated,  and  expensive.  But  although  it  has  not  been  thought  practicable  to  gaUMT 
from  elsewhere  the  material  for  a  seminary  of  capable  and  faithful  workmen,  itki 
been  understood  that  the  institution  would  endeavor  to  educate  within  itself  saoh 
subordinate  agents  as  it  might  require.  This  furnishes  an  opening  to  those  papii 
who  may  be  distinguished  by  good  conduct  or  capacity ;  and  already,  afto  searMf 
'eighteen  months  of  operations,  there  took  place,  at  the  beginning  of  the  praal 
year,  the  formal  emancipation  of  one  of  them,  a  young  man  of  actiTity  and  intdH- 
gence,  and  quick  at  all  kinds  of  work,  who  has  taken  his  place  among  the  laktr- 
ers  upon  the  farm.  Others  will  surely  follow  his  example,  and  under  its  stimahi 
will  be  ambitious  of  the  honor  of  serving  such  an  establishment  where  they  haft 
found  (so  to  speak)  a  new  existence,  and  the  certain  prospect  of  ultimate  sacoMH 

13.  General  dietetics. 

The  diet  of  the  pupils  has  been  assimilated  as  much  as  possible  to  that  of  api" 
cultural  laborers.     It  is  simple  but  abundant ;  plain,  but  healthfuL 

14.  Provisions. 

The  food  is  furnished  according  to  a  bill  of  fate  at  the  average  expense,  aocofd- 
faig  to  the  price  current  of  about  21  centimes  (4  cents)  a  day  for  each  pupil.  IVi 
expense  is  certainly  less  than  in  any  other  similar  aatablishmient,  in  tlus  or  »J 
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bar  ooimtry.  llie  pupils  nevertheless  have  meat  twice  a  week  ;  for  which  pnr- 
■0  hogs  are  killed  on  the  farm,  and  their  flesh  served  up  alternately  with  beef. 
im  bread  is  rye,  unbolted.  The  grain,  potatoes,  legumes,  milk,  and  butter,  are 
•  prodoctioDs  of  the  establishment,  which  diminish  the  amount  of  actual  expen- 
tore.  With  the  extension  and  improvement  of  the  present  cultivation,  these 
ops  will  increase,  and  ultimately,  when  there  shall  be  as  much  land  under  culti- 
lion  as  will  be  required  by  the  full  number  of  pupils,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
tablbhrnent  will  itself  furnish  all  the  essentials  for  its  own  consumption. 

15.  CUiking. 

Bach  pupil  receives  at  entering  the  following  articles :  5  shirts,  2  pair  panta- 
ma,  2  pair  working  pantaloons,  1  vest,  2  blouses,  2  neck  cloths,  2  pocket  hand- 
mhiefa,  1  belt,  1  cap,  1  straw  hat,  2  pair  understockings,  1  pair  shoes,  2  pair 
9oden  shoes,  (sabots,)  2  towels,  I  oomb,  and  2  brushes,  (1  for  clothes,  1  for  shoes.) 
Iia  expense  of  this  wardrobe  docs  not  exceed  from  32  to  35  francs,  (|6.50  to 
r.OO,)  according  to  size.  Most  of  these  articles  Imve  hitherto  been  furnished 
om  the  workshops  in  the  jail  of  Gand ;  but  as  soon  as  the  workshops  of  tlie 
teni  school  are  organized,  it  will  make  and  flnish,  as  iar  as  possible,  all  the  ne- 
■nry  clothing  and  bedding  for  its  inmates.  The  tailors'  and  menders*  shop  is 
ready  in  operation  ;  even  the  youngest  of  the  children  make  straw  hats  ;  the 
iimhig  and  weaving  shops  are  begun,  and  will  be  in  action  before  the  end  of  the 
inter.  The  shoemakers'  shop  is  in  a  like  state  of  forwardness.  The  only  diffi- 
ilty  is  in  finding  foremen  capable  of  directing  the  young  operatives ;  but  the 
HMXf  of  the  director  will  undoubtedly  soon  remedy  it. 

16.  Sleeping  eurangemente. 

Tho  bedsteads  are  of  iron,  with  a  press  for  clothing ;  the  bedding  consists  of  a 
nv  mattress,  a  pillow,  a  pair  of  linen  sheets,  and  one,  two,  or  three  cotton  oover- 
ii,  according  to  the  season.  The  bedsteads,  which  are  manufactured  at  the  jail 
r  Gand,  cost  only  22  to  23  francs  {$iS)0  to  $'1.75)  each,  including  the  press, 
Ueh  is  also  of  iron.  They  are  arranged  in  four  rows  in  the  dormitories.  These 
m  lighted  all  night,  and  besides  that,  the  overseer  can  see  from  his  chamber,  at  a 
iHBoe,  all  that  passes ;  a  night  watch  has  been  organized.  An  overseer,  attended 
f  two  pupils,  passes  through  all  the  premises,  and  especially  through  the  dormi- 
ffki,  to  see  that  all  is  in  g^od  order. 

17.  Fire  and  light. 

These  are  put  upon  the  most  economical  footing.  The  entire  first  story  of  the 
wtral  building,  including  the  eating  room  and  the  schools,  is  warmed  by  the 
aam-engine.  Lamps  are  used  for  lights,  and  the  oolewort  (colza)  cultivated  on 
16  &rm  furnishes  part  of  the  oil.  The  temporary  wash-room  is  managed  by  pupils, 
I  anticipation  of  the  organization  of  the  school  for  girls,  who  will  take  charge  of 
16  washing  and  laundry  departments  of  both  establishments. 

18.  Health. 

Tbtb  healthy  condition  of  the  school  gives  a  testimony  in  fiivor  of  the  regimen  in- 
odnoed.  Many  of  the  children,  at  their  entrance,  were  infected  with  diseases 
MM  or  less  severe,  with  rickets  or  scrofula.  But  both  diseases  and  symptoms 
■fa  rapidly  disappeared  before  pure  air,  field  labor,  and  regular  living.  This  is  so 
«a,  that  it  is  easy  at  a  glance  to  distinguish  by  their  appearance  pupils  lately  ad- 
ined  from  those  who  have  been  inmates  for  a  longer  time.  The  latter  are  gener- 
Iv  strong  and  active ;  they  are  rosy,  and  their  whole  appearance  denotes  health. 

In  1849  no  infirmary  was  opened  ;  in  fact,  there  was  no  case  of  distinct  disease, 
■d  consequently  no  death ;  and  the  medical  department,  including  the  visits  of  the' 
meting  physician,  cost  only  95fr.,  34c.,  (about  $20.00.) 

IH  1850,  from  a  number  of  pupils  averaging  171,  there  were  only  12  admissions 
t  Ac  infirmary.    The  number  of  days  under  treatment  was  72,  giving  an  aver- 

ri  of  6  days  to  each  patient.  The  whole  expense  for  drugs  and  materia  medioa 
aU  kinds,  both  for  the  pupils  and  for  such  laborers  as  were  hurt  or  bruized  dur- 
m  the  bnilding,  was  only  48fr.  94c.,  (about  $10.00.)  There  was  no  death. 
fildren  sick  with  severe  or  incurable  diseases,  and  consequently  unfit  for  all 
bor,  are  sent  to  the  infirmary  of  the  alms-house  at  Bruges,  by  an  arrangement 
lade  with  that  institution.  The  reform  school  pays  for  their  support  and  treat- 
ant  at  the  rate  of  50  centimes  (about  10  cents)  a  day  each. 

19.  Moral  training. 

Thd  moral  training  has  been  the  object  of  more  paternal  care,  if  possible,  than 
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the  phymcal.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  poor  children  sent  to  the  nfarm 
school  needed  food  for  the  soul,  no  less  than  for  the  body ;  that  it  was  designed 
not  only  to  snatch  them  from  misery,  disease,  and  death,  but  to  change  tfaor 
habits,  to  correct  their  vices,  to  teach  them  their  duties,  to  relieve  them  of  tfaor 
almost  hereditary  degradation,  and  to  elevate  them  in  their  own  estiniatioii,  a 
well  as  in  that  of  society.  Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  inaeparable  from  a 
entirely  new  organization,  and  the  embarrassments  occamoned  by  bnildiBg,  bm 
the  first  entrance  of  the  first  pupils  they  have  been  held  under  a  strict  but  )Mj 
supervision  ;  and  up  to  this  time  there  has  occurred  no  act  of  insBbcM^dimtioa  of  i 
nature  seriously  to  interfere  with  the  steady  discipline  of  the  estaUishment 

20.  Succeanve  admitnon  of  pupiU. 

The  successive  admission  of  pupils,  a  few  at  a  time,  has  oontribated  nmch  to 
this  result,  by  fiusilitating  the  work  of  the  officers :  it  has  also  resulted  in  the  iv* 
mation  of  a  class  in  which  the  newly  arrived  pupils  are  enrolled. 

21.  Classification, 

The  school  is  divided,  at  present,  into  5  divisions  of  from  50  to  60  popQi  tA, 
arranged  as  much  as  possible  according  to  age.  Hiere  is  an  overseer  to  odi 
division.  Each  division  is  separated  into  two  sections ;  over  each  section  iii  Of- 
tain  (chef)  and  assistant,  (sous-chef,)  selected  by  the  director  from  anMDfiiflk 
pupils  as  distinguish  themselves  for  good  conduct  and  industry.  Eaeh  diviiBB 
has  also  a  trumpet,  (dairon.) 

22.  Exercises  of  the  day. 

The  division  of  time  is  so  regulated  as  to  occupy  every  moment  of  the  popK  to 
prevent  fatigue  by  variety  and  freouent  succession  of  exercises,  and  to  prenat 
them  from  escaping  supervision.  It  varies  somewhat,  according  to  the 
and  is  at  present  arranged  as  follows,  for  summer  and  vrinter,  Sundays  tad 
days: 


1.  Summer, 


HOURS. 

y  RiM. 

>    to  5|  Prayers,  washing,  (soins  de  pro- 
prctr6,)  bed-making,  roll-call. 
Exercise  and  maneuvres. 
Breakfast. 
7 '  Arransement  of  labor. 

11  Working  hours. 

12  Singing  class,  practice  bj  the  band, 
(repetition  pour  la  fantare.) 

122  Dinner. 
1    Play. 


(I 
It 


i( 


it 


II 


HOUKS. 


6|  Working  hours. 
6i  Catechism  Ibr  children  not  kitag 
received  their  first  coBuaiuilii 
6|  Supper. 

7{  School  instruction. 
8}  Gymnastics. 
9    Roll-call,  reports. 

Pray  era,  bed-time. 

Saturday,  6  to  8,  clesnlagworii' 
shops,  baths,  *6. 


■OURS. 


2.  Winter, 

HOURS. 


6 

6 


to 


i 


7k  "  12 
11    «  12 


12 
12i 


Rise. 
6)  Prayers,  washing,  4x.,  bed-mak- 
ing, roU-calL 
6|  Singing  class. 
7    Breakfast. 
7^  Arrangement  of  labor 
Working  hours. 

Practice  by  the  band,  (r€p€titioD 
pour  la  fanfare.) 
12i  Dinner. 
I    Play. 


(I 

M 


1    to  2   OjmnssCics  and 
ciaes. 
61  Working  hours. 
6|  Catechism  for  children  not  hirtV 
received  their  first  nnmiimiiiM 
6    Supper. 

8   School  Instruction. 
8i  Roll-call,  report 
Prayer,  bed-time. 
Saturday,  1  to4i,  clesaingvttl' 
shops,  iMths,  Ac 


2 

f 

8 

8i 


3.  Sundays  and  feast-days  oU  iks  year. 


HOURS. 

6 

p 
.? 

12 

m 


to  U  Rise,  prayer,  washing.  4bc. 

**    7*  Clothes  inspection,  bed,  4bc.,  do. 

"    8    Breakfast. 

"    ai  Play. 

M    9f  Mass,  sermon 

**  11    Singing  class. 

"  19    Play,  games,  (recreation,  jeuz.) 

*'  UU  Dinner. 

"   8   Play, 


HOURS. 

2   to  4    Catechim  and  rdigloailHti» 

tion. 
4    **   6|  OymnaaCiesi  military  I 

walk. 
^  **    6    Suppor. 


ipper 
hool 


6    *•   8    Sc 

8   •«   8i  Roll<all,  report 

8|  Fraysr%bsd-lia 
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The  reflolti  of  this  arrangemeDt  may  be  stated  as  follows : 


Hocss* 

/ " » 

BiuDiMr.    Wlnttr. 


2 


Labor. 8* 

Behooi  iostnictioOf 1} 

Music,  Toeal  and  lostmmentol,  1  i 

O^mnasties,  maooeuvres  and  militarjr  ezercites , 2^  1 

n^,.:::::::::::': ':::::::::::::::::::::::::!::::!::!:::  \ 

Rising,  retiring,  washing,  roll-cali,  Ac., 1 

flioep, 8 

An  boar's  catechism  for  pupils  not  having  received  their  first 
communion,  which  is  suotracled  from  working  hours.  


S3.  Pkyncal  training^  gymruuticgy  military  mancsuores,  and  exercina. 
It  will  be  oboerved  that  gymnastics,  manoeuvres,  and  military  exercises,  espe- 
dttUy  in  the  sommer,  occupy  a  considerable  portion  of  the  day.  To  understand 
ihe  necessity  and  good  effect  of  these  exercises,  it  wouI4  be  neoessary  to  see  the 
deplorable  condition  of  the  majority  of  the  chilaren  at  their  entrance,  and  the  &- 
YQvmble  change  which  appears  in  their  appearance  and  health,  after  staying  some 
tlBie  in  the  institution.  Rickets,  scrofula,  want  of  elasticity  in  the  limbs,  difficulty 
of  walking,  all  rapidly  disappear  under  the  drill  of  the  manoeuvres ;  which  tend  not 
m£tj  to  confirm  the  health  and  to  increase  the  strength  and  activity  of  the  children, 
but  also  to  accustom  them  to  discipline,  to  awaken  their  power  of  attention,  and  to 
fbrniflh  them  an  agreeable  vanety  of  employment,  while  preparing  them  for  dif- 
fcrcut  useful  occupations.  The  fatigue  of  these  exercises,  while  not  amounting  to 
odiaustion,  predisposes  the  pupils  to  sleep,  and  may  perhaps  be  considered  a 
moat  effective  safeguard  against  the  shameful  habits  and  secret  vices  induced  by 
•odentary  life,  which  are  only  too  frequent  in  public  and  educational  institutions, 
but  which  are  fortunately  being  destroyed  in  the  beginning  at  Ruvssclode. 

Under  the  very  zealous  and  skillful  direction  of  the  director  oflgymnastics,  tho 
tieroises  are  performed  with  very  remarkable  interest  and  accuracy.  The  school 
battalion  manoeuvres  with  almost  as  much  precision  as  the  best  battalions  of  the 
trmy ;  a  platoon,  armed  with  condemned  carbines,  marches  at  the  head  and 
narks  time  ;  the  bayonet  exercise  and^  skirmishing  are  as  good  as  play  to  the 
children ;  and  those  among  them  who  shall  go  into  military  service  will  have 
already  passed  through  all  the  drill  of  the  conscripts. 

24.  School  of  naval  apprentices. 

To  complete  thn  department  of  instruction,  of  which  we  presume  no  one  will 
deny  the  utility,  it  is  sought  to  connect  with  the  gymnasium  a  school  of  naval  ap- 
prentices, for  Uie  war  and  merchant  marine.  Such  an  establishment,  which  the 
Binister  of  the  interior  lately  mentioned  as  promising  materially  to  alleviate  the 
distress  in  Flanders,  by  opening  a  new  occupation  to  the  laboring  population, 
might  be  advantageously  and  economically  attached  to  an  existing  institution, 
whose  inmates,  consisting  principally  of  abandoned  children,  beggars,  and  va- 
mnts,  seem  well  adapted  to  become  sailors.  In  several  pauper  schools  in  Eng- 
bad,  and  recently  in  France  also,  at  the  school  of  Mettray,  there  have  been  es- 
tiblished  classes  of  naval  apprentices,  several  of  the  graduates  of  which  have  im- 
aed lately  found  employment  in  the  sea-port  towns.  Imitation  of  this  example 
would  doubtless  produce  a  similar  result.  For  this  purpose  it  would  be  sufficient, 
as  at  Mettray  and  at  Norwood,  near  London,  to  add  to  the  gymnastic  apparatus 
tile  masts  and  spars  of  a  brig,  with  their  sails  and  rigging,  and  to  procure  the  at- 
tadance  of  a  seaman  twice  a  week,  to  direct  the  manoeuvres.  According  to  the 
cithnatee  which  have  been  made,  the  necessary  apparatus  would  cost  about 
|S,000,  which  would  be  reduced  to  $1,300  or  $1,600  if  it  could  be  procured  at 
■eeond  hand. 

25.  Provioion  made  for  intellectual^  moral^  and  religiouo  education  as  devel- 
sped  in  the  following  articles. 

26.  School  organization. 

The  coarse  of  study,  which  was  only  outlined  in  1849,  has  been  completely  or 
(pnized  during  1850.     The  pupils  are  divided  into  two  classes,  each  subdivided 
iflto  sections.     Over  each  class  is  a  teacher,  assisted  by  a  certain  number  of  moni- 
ton  chosen  from  among  the  pupils,  for  whom  is  arranged  a  special  daily  course, 
to  prepare  Uiem  for  their  business.    Among  these  monitors  are  some  who  exhibit 
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dispositions  and  skill  quite  remarkAble ;  and  who  may  probably  beeome  diiliii> 
gutshed  instructors. 

27.  Course  of  study. 

The  studies,  pursued  altematoly  in  French  and  Flemi^,  are  reading,  «Titiii|, 
grammar,  dictation,  intuition,  exercise  of  memory,  arithmetic,  mental  andwritteB, 
the  legal  system  of  weights  and  measures,  general  geography,  the  history  d  the 
country,  the  rudiments  of  linear  drawing,  and  vocal  and  instrumental  mane.  Hdi 
course  can  hereafter  be  extended,  according  to  the  progress  of  the  popib,  so  « tD 
embrace  all  the  knowledge  useful  to  a  workman,  and  which  can  contribute  to  Ui 
intellectual,  moral,  and  professional  accomplishment.  At  the  bf^finnin^  itwv 
necesKary  to  limit  the  course  to  the  most  elementary  rudunents. 

28.  Method  of  teaching. 

The  method  followed  is  that  of  M.  Braiin,  professor  of  pedagogy  in  the  oonnil 
school  at  Nivellos,  (intuitive  method.)  To  acquaint  the  instmotors  of  the  tehool 
at  Ruysselode  with  this  method,  they  were  sent  for  several  months  to  the  nonarf 
school  at  Nivelles,  where  they  studied  with  success  the  course  in  methodologf. 
In  consequence  of  these  preparatory  studies,  these  officers  are  thorough  maittfi 
of  their  business ;  they  display  both  zeal  and  perseverance ;  and  from  thii  tiM 
forward  the  schools  at  Ruysselede  will  rank  among  the  fi»t  institotioosof^ 
kind  in  the  country. 

29.  Order  of  exercises.     Winter. 

Wwk  DftTS.  Uoun,  P.  M.    lod  Clan  (bccinncn.) 

(6    to  Sj^  ArticulatioD  and  writinf . 


BtrifDAY 


MOND. 


Tttbs. 


Wbd. 


(i 


7  Reading. 
74  Weights  and  measures. 

8  Ik),  practically  applied. 
^  Articulation  and  writing. 

7  Reading. 

7i  Arithmetic,  mental. 

8  *♦  written. 

6^  Articulation  and  writing. 

7  Reading. 

7^  Reading,  (intuition.) 

8  Exercises  in  memory. 

6^  Articulation  and  writing. 

7  Reading. 

7i  Arithmetic,  mental. 

8  "  written. 


Week  D«7i.  Boon,  P.  M.    ted  Clui  (b^faiBn.) 

r  6    to  6i  ArticalatioQ  and  wrili*^ 


Thfrs. 


Fkibat 


Satur. 


6i  ''  7    Reading. 
7    »  7i  Weights  and 
7^  »*  8    Same,  applied. 

6^  Articulation  and  wrttii( 

7  Reading. 
74  Arithmetic,  mental 

8  *•  written. 
6^  Articulation  sod  writisp 

7  Reading. 
7i  Arithmetic,  mental, 

8  **  writteo. 


6  »* 
6i  " 

7  " 
I7i" 
^6    " 

6A  " 
7    " 

U4" 


WMk  Daja.  Houn,  P.  If.    Itt  Cl««  (bcfinoan.) 

Writing 

BtTNDAY 


C6    to  7 

Y?7    "  7i 

^  74  "  8 


MON. 


Tubs. 


Wbd. 


6 

6 

6 
6* 


l7i 


K 
It 
tt 
l( 
ti 
li 
tt 

l( 

U 
U 


Arithmetic,  mentaL 

*•  written. 

64  Dictation.  Flemish. 

7  Correction  of  do.,  qielUng. 

8  Reading,  Flemish. 
64  Dictation,  French. 

7  Correction  of  above. 

8  Reading,  French. 

6^  Explanations  of  forms  of 
letters. 

7  Letters  written  in  blank 

book. 
74  Oral  translation. 

8  Writing  phrases  dictated. 


WMk  DftT*.  Boon,  P.  M.    ltd— (t^ia—s) 

'6    to  64  Geographr. 
«____       6i  «  7    Uistory  of  the  eounny 
imTRS.     J    u  j^  Arithmetic,  mcDtsL 
74  M  S  u  wriUSB. 

6    "  6i  Weights  and  measuM. 
7    Written  applieatioaofli^ 
Reading.  French. 
Gramnuur. 
Drawing  firom  a  Bod4 


Fridat 


Satvr. 


16  " 

^7  "  8 

S6  "  7 

ir  '»  8 


30. 


Instruction  in  Singing. 

A  solfeggio  lesson  is  given  every  morning  from  mx  to  aeyen  to  the  woond 
•  and  one  in  singing  at  the  same  time  to  the  first  class.    The  method  need  iidM 
of  Galin-Paris-Chev^,  partly  combined  with  the  ordinary  method  by  notea>   So** 
of  the  more  advanoed  scholars  are  also  learning  chnrdi  music,  and  can  stnsif 
sing  the  service  of  the  mass. 

31 .  Instrumental  music  ;  military  hand. 

In  March  1850,  a  military  band  was  organized  of  fifteen  instromenti  of  oopp^t 
(on  the  plan  of  Sax,)  namely :  1  small  bugle  in  e  flaty  3  tenor  bugles  in  &,  3  ilto 
bugles  in  e,  2  cornets  &  piston,  1  small  key  tnmipet,  2  cylinder  trumpets,  3  efSar 
der  trombones,  1  tuba  in  bflaty  1  base  tuba  in/.  A  master  attends twkw a «Mk 
from  Bruges,  and  notwithstanding  that  none  of  the  children  knew  a  single  ootoi* 
few  months  since,  he  has  trained  Uiirty  young  musicians  who  are  equal  to  moit  if 
those  of  the  regimental  bands.    The  bajid  plays  at  exeroiaes,  and  marches  it  di* 
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bead  of  the  soholan  when  they  walk  in  the  neighborhood  ;  it  amuses  them  on 
Bimday,  and  figures  in  all  the  solenmitics  of  the  establishment.  There  are, 
bendes,  8  trumpets,  which  sound  for  roll-call,  and  fill  the  place  of  bells  in  th« 
poblio  offices.  The  instruction  of  the  pupils  in  the  use  of  wmd  instruments  will 
oonbtleas  furnish  some  of  them  with  usefVil  and  lucrative  occupation ;  all  those 
wlio  are  capable  of  it  will  be  admitted  to  the  musical  corps  of  the  army,  on  their 
diniisBal. 

32.  ApparatuM  and  furniture  ;  library. 

The  school-rooms  are  spacious,  well  lighted,  and  provided  with  all  the  neoes- 
my  furniture  and  apparatus  ;  desks,  scats,  platforms,  tables,  maps,  weights  and 
measures,  models,  d^c.  A  library  of  tlie  best  books,  moral,  instructive,  and 
anmsing,  is  in  process  of  formation  for  the  use  of  the  ofhoers  and  pupils. 

33.  Mental  acquirementa  of  pupile  at  entrance. 

Of  245  pupils,  January  1,  1851.  at  their  entrance  were:  42  knew  how 
to  read  and  write ;  22  knew  the  alphabet;  181  completely  ignorant.  Those 
children  who  had  acquired  some  degree  of  instruction,  had  received  it  at  the 
idiool  of  the  penitentiary  at  Saint-IIubert ;  those  from  the  alms-hou.<<e  of  Cambre 
nd  Bruges,  were  mostly  quite  as  ignorant  as  the  young  beggars  and  vagrants  who 
entered  the  school  from  time  to  time. 

34.  Instruction  actually  given  to  the  pupUa. 

35.  Religious  department. 

The  want  of  accommodations  and  the  small  number  of  pupils  did  not  allow,  at 
fint,  of  the  appointment  of  a  chaplain  to  the  school ;  all  that  could  be  done  was  to 
eteot  a  temporary  altar  in  a  sufficiently  large  room,  and  by  the  kindness  of  the 
onrate  of  Ru^-sselede,  every  Sunday  and  feast-day,  one  of  the  vicjirs  of  the  com- 
mune attended  to  say  mass  and  to  give  religious  instruction,  lliis  temporary  ar- 
imgement  lasted  until  June,  1850.  At  that  time,  the  appointment  of  the  Abbe 
Bmson  to  the  place  of  chaplain,  caused  the  school  as  it  were  to  enter  upon  a 
new  phase  of  existence.  The  all-powerful  influence  of  religion  has  united  with 
that  of  the  discipline  and  supervision,  to  realize  the  work  of  reformation  to  which 
all  the  efforts  of  the  faculty  are  directed.  The  worthy  ecclesiastic  to  whom  has 
been  confided  the  w^ork  of  instructing  these  poor  children,  has  become  their 
friend  and  father ;  they  all  love  and  respect  him.  Constantly  among  them,  he 
■todies  their  characters,  inquires  their  wants,  and  does  not  spare  good  advice. 

36.  Religious  condition  of  the  children  at  their  entrance  and  after  their  stay 
mi  the  school ;  report  of  the  chaplain. 

The  result  of  the  inquiries  made  at  their  entrance,  and  of  the  examination  mads 
fay  the  chaplain,  shows  that  the  great  majority  of  the  children  sent  to  the  reform 
■ehool,  are  ignorant  of  the  essential  truths  of  religion.  Of  245  pupils  present  at 
^  end  of  1850,  142  had,  it  is  true,  received  their  first  communion ;  but  of  this 
Bunber  only  13  knew  the  whole  catechism,  and  only  11  of  these  answered  satis- 
fretorily.  The  others  had  only  begun  the  principal  lessons,  and  had  almost  en- 
tirely forgotten  them.  But  let  us  hear  the  chaplain  himself,  who,  in  a  report  ad- 
dressed to  the  committee  of  inspection  at  the  close  of  1850,  reviews  all  the  relig- 
\om  condition  of  the  institution. 

'*  As  to  the  children  who  have  not  partaken  of  their  first  communion,  some  on 
•ooonnt  of  their  youth,  and  some  on  account  of  the  sadly  neglected  condition  in 
iHiich  they  have  vegetated,  it  would  be  fortunate,  so  &r  as  these  last  are  con- 
eemed,  if  they  knew  their  prayers  and  the  most  important  religious  truths. 
There  are  among  them  35  from  13  to  16  years  of  age,  of  whom  1 1  scarcely  know 
their  prayers,  and  12  have  only  begun  to  learn  two  or  three  lessons  in  the  cate-. 
eUim.  All  the  pupils  are  obliged  to  attend  mass  on  Sundays  and  feast-days, 
teiog  which  they  receive  a  short  lesson.  So  far  as  circumstances  permits,  divine 
■errioe  is  performed  with  singing  and  music  ;  and  when  the  new  chapel  shall  be 
led,  I  see  no  reason  why  there  should  not  be,  as  in  parish  churches,  the  sol- 
celebration,  by  singing,  of  matins,  high  mass,  vespers  and  benediction.  Pray- 
are  said  at  rising  and  going  to  bed,  and  before  and  after  meals.  I  think  it 
vonld  also  be  useful  if  the  teachers  should  see  that  the  recitations  are  begun  % 
Md  ended  with  a  short  prayer,  or  at  least  with  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

The  pupils  who  have  not  yet  received  their  first  communion,  recite  daily  for  an 
liimr  In  the  catechism.    Hiey  learn  the  letter  of  the  book  sunultaneously,  and  the 
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ii  ifterward  ezplmined  to  tliem.    Everrday  are  added  new  qncitioM  iDi 
■Dfwen,  and  the  formor  onm  are  repeated,    ^xvm  they  make  rapid  progreM. 

Hie  religious  instmction  is  given  in  Flemish,  which  is  the  langoaffe  of  the  grea^ 
majority  of  the  papils.  By  meir  continoal  interoonrse  with  eaiSi  other,  thej" 
learn  both  French  and  Flemish  rapidly  enough ;  bat  as  a  precaotion,  and  not  t» 
giro  any  excuse  for  wrong  doing,  caro  is  taken  to  repeat,  to  the  Walloons  eqw-* 
cially,  in  French,  the  instruction  which  has  already  been  giren  in  Flemish. 

I  desire  here  to  exprt'ss  my  hopes  for  the  future  of  all  these  poor  children,  whom, 
ajudicioos  charity  has  lifted  from  a  miserable,  igrnorant,  and  brotiah  degradation-. 
Tne  regularity  of  their  conduct,  the  excellent  spirit  which  animates  Uiem,  th^K- 
good  onier  existing  continually  and  every  where,  the  good  examples  which  the^^ 
famish  to  one  another,  the  good  habits  which  they  acquire,  the  willing  regularity 
with  which  they  perform  their  religious  duties,  the  aid,  support,  and  advice  whicl 
they  continually  receive  from  invtructors  interested  in  and  devoted  to  their  work, 
and  above  all  the  excellent  character  of  the  principal  authority  of  the  school, 
which  is  the  soul  of  the  whole  institution,  and  which  is  above  all  praise,  are  noi 
only  presages  of  a  b<.ttor  future,  and  foundations  for  hope :  they  give  conviDcin^ 
asBuranccs  that  from  the  reform  schools  of  Ruysselede  shall  oome  laborioiis,  hon- 
est, moral,  religious,  and  therefore  happy  men.'' 

38.  Order  and  discipline. 
In  the  absence  of  any  other  set  of  rules,  the  inspector^eneral  of  charitable  in 

stitutions,  who  has  special  supervision  of  the  organization  of  reform  ^schools,  ii 
oonjnnotiou  with  the  committee  of  8uper\'ision  and  inspection,  and  the  director,  ha. 
made  the  nt-eessary  regulations  to  insure  the  discipline  and  good  order  of  th- 
establishmeiit. 

39.  Moral  accountability. 
A  system  of  moral  accountability  has  been  established  upon  a  basis  at  once  si; 

pie  and  complete.     For  each  pupil  there  is  a  file  of  papers,  in  which  are  preserve 
the  examination  at  his  entrance,  the  statement  of  his  condition  before  entrance 
his  conduct  and  progress  during  his  stay,  his  condition  at  leaving  and  afterwardi 
This  file  et)ntains  a\»fi  other  documents  concerning  the  pupil ;  judgments,  ce 
catcs,  h'tti'rs,  and  all  infonimtion  which  may  inform  the  authority  of  the  school 
to  his  st^mding  and  as  to  the  results  of  his  education  in  the  reform  school,     llie 
papers  will  furnish  invaluable  information  for  the  exercise  of  judicious 

40.  Book  of  conduct. 
The  hcail  overseer  has  charge  of  a  book,  in  which  he  enters  regularly  the 

raonlcations  daily  made  him  as  to  the  standing  o(  the  pupils,  by  the  oversee 
foremen  of  the  workshops,  captains  of  sections,  &o.    At  tho  end  of  each  monC- 
tlie  director  reviews  these  entries,  and  makes  out  the  good  and  bad  marks,  for 

rneral  conduct ;  2.  order  and  neatness ;  3.  school  studies ;  4.  religious  dutioa 
work. 

41.  Class  and  register  of  honor. 
Those  pupils  who  have  received  no  punishment  during  three  consecutive  montH « 

and  have  during  each  of  thotH.>  months  received  a  fixed  maximum  of  good  niarlci 
are  admitted  into  a  cla«s  of  honor,  from  which  the  director  selects  the  ca] 
and  aMtintants  of  sections.     The  names  of  those  in  this  class  arc  written  upon 
register  which  hangs  in  one  of  the  principal  rooms. 

42.  Rewards. 

The  distribution  of  rewards  is  the  duty  of  the  director.     They  are  entered  ill 
the  running  account  with  each  pupil,  in  the  reports  of  moral  accountability  whioli 
arc  submitted  to  the  insptK^tor-general  and  to  the  members  of  the  committed 
of  inspection,  at  each  of  their  visits.     The  rewards  arc,  1 .  honorable  menticffi ; 
2.  public  eulogy' ;  3.  admission  to  certain  confidential  employments  ;  4.  appoint- 
ment  as  captain  or  assistant  of  section;  5.  registration  in  the  register  of  honor ; 
i).  {KTmission  to  leani  to  play  some  instrument,  and  to  becomo  a  member  of  the 
ban<l  ;  7.  walks,  short  journeys,  visits  home,  &c. 

43.  Names  on  the  register  of  honor ^  January  1,  1851. 

The  register  of  hontir  was  made  up  for  the  first  time,  Janoary  1,  1850.  At 
the  end  of  that  year,  it  contained  the  names  of  164  pupils,  of  whom  58  were  if 
gistcred  once ;  39  twice ;  50  three  times ;  1 7  four  times. 

44.  Erasures  from  the  register  of  honor  in  1850. 

No  favors  arc  granted  except  accordingly  as  the  name  of  tho  pupil  appean  M 
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tfie  register  of  honor.     A  single  fault  or  bud  mark  is  sufficient  to  cause  the  era- 
of  a  name.     The  number  erased  during  the  year  is  23,  namely : 

For  stealing  fruit,  eggR,  carrots,  &c.,. . .  6 

*'    aiding  and  abetting  the  above, 1 

**    ruQQing  awaj 1 


Total,   23 


Fbr  insQbordinatioo, 7 

»*    dirtinen, 4 

«    idleness, 2 

**    indecent  proposals, 1 

**    false  accusation, 1 

**    gluttony, 1 

45.  PutUthmenU. 

While  good  conduct  and  praiseworthy  actions  are  rewarded,  crimes  and  faults 
are  punished  with  more  or  less  severity.  The  punishments  used  are  the  follow- 
ing: 1,  reprimand;  2.  detention  during  play -hours ;  3.  forced  marching,  with 
or  without  hand-cufis,  and  with  or  without  diet  on  bread  and  water  ;  4.  loss  of 
place  of  captain,  or  assistant  of  section  ;  5.  dismission  from  certain  confidential 
emploxments  ;  6.  deprivation  of  musical  instrument  and  dismission  from  band  ; 
6.  erasure  of  name  from  register  of  honor  ;  7.  the  prison. 

No  punishment  is  inflicted  except  by  decision  of  the  director.  The  captains  of 
MCtions  report  to  the  overseers  of  divisions,  they  to  the  chief  overseer,  he  to  the 
director.  Overseers  may  give  a  reprimand,  and  may  put  the  pupils  under  deten- 
tion  from  play-hours. 

46.  Punishments  inflicted  in  1850. 

The  punishments  are  entered  in  a  book,  and  carried  to  the  account  of  the  pupils 
who  have  incurred  them.     Their  nimiber,  and  the  causes,  are  as  follows : 


Quarrels, 4 

Violent  assaults, 5 

Laziness, 27 

DirtinPM, 35 

Insubordination, 25 

Neitliirenc**, 14 

Turbulence 15 

Refusing  to  work, 3 

Gluttony,  6 


Blasphemy, 3 

Indecent  proposals, 2 

False  accusation, 1 

I'heft  of  carrots,  fruit,  eggs,  dec., 13 

Assisting  in  alxive, 4 

Trying  to  run  away,  8 

Running  away, 4 


Total, 168 

It  has  generally  been  sufficient  to  administer  a  public  reprimand.  In  other 
I,  recourse  has  been  had  to  the  condemned  squad,  sometimes  with  haud-cuf&, 
nurely  with  diet  on  bread  and  water.  There  has  been  no  use,  hitherto,  of  the 
prison.  One  captain  of  section  has  been  degraded.  All  the  others  have  felt  the 
koDor  of  their  position,  have  been  justly  proud  of  their  distinction,  and  have  de- 
■enred  to  retain  it. 

47.  Preservation  of  morals  and  manners. 

As  we  have  already  observed,  the  preservation  of  the  morals  and  manners  of 
the  pupils  is  the  object  of  daily  and  hourly  care ;  among  the  means  used  for  this 
purpose,  arc  the  following :  tminterrupted  supervision ;  the  nature  of  the  work, 
which  is  performed  mostly  in  the  open  air ;  gymnastic  and  military  exercises; 
Qorrection  of  habits  of  position — us,  hands  on  tables  in  school,  in  dining  room,  &o. : 
inspection  and  lighting  of  sleep-rooms — tlierc  is  a  watchman  in  each  room,  ana 
tiia  overseer  on  guard  makes  frequent  rounds ;  education,  intellectual  and  relig- 
iona ;  warnings  and  advice  of  the  chaplain  and  director ;  provisions  for  special 
■npervision. 

48.  Meetings  and  conferences  of  pupils  and  officers. 

On  the  first  Sunday  of  each  month,  lUWr  mass,  the  officers  and  pupils  all  gather 
to  a  general  aasetnbly,  under  the  presidency  of  the  director.  He  then  addresses 
eulogiums  and  admonitions  to  those  deserving  them,  publishes  rewards  and  pun- 
khments,  appoints  the  captains  and  assistants  of  sections,  and  discourses  upon  the . 

Srooeedings  of  the  past  month,  with  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  pupils  within  their 
nty,  of  stimulating  their  zeal,  and  of  rousing  within  tliem  good  sentiments  and 
Boble  thoughts,  lliese  meetings,  which  hitherto  have  had  a  most  salutary  infla- 
ence,  will  hereafter  take  place  every  week. 

Further,  the  director  proposes  every  Saturday  afternoon  to  meet  the  principal 
officers  for  the  purpose  of  advising  with  them  upon  any  necessary  matter,  and  to 
discuss  the  interests  of  the  pupils,  and  the  metisures  necessary  to  the  continued 
and  increased  success  of  the  establishment.  There  wiU  also  be  kept  a  book  of 
r^ulations  and  a  journal  of  events  at  the  school. 

49.  State  of  feeling  in  the  school ;  results  of  system. 

The  state  of  feeling  in  the  school   is  at  present  excellent    The  children  are 
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obedient,  respectful  to  their  raperiore,  polite  and  obliging  to  each  otiiier ;  diiimta 
are  rare  ;  the  brotherly  feeling  prevailing  among  them  is  con^nally  ttreiagthened. 
They  arc  attached  to  the  institution  ;  they  have  its  reputation  at  heart,  and  wIma 
one  of  them  does  any  thing  wrong,  his  severest  penalty  is  the  disapprohaticoof  hii 
companions,  and  the  solitude  in  which  they  leave  him.  This  interdict,  put  by  the 
good  upon  the  bad,  is  remarkable ;  it  is  a  powerful  assistance  to  discipline;  aod 
more  than  one  child  upon  whom  the  warnings  and  counsels  of  the  officers  liad 
taken  no  hold,  has  yielded  to  the  moral  pressure  and  salutary  power  of  the  jmblie 
opinion  of  the  school. 

During  the  ye^r  now  closing,  there  have  been  several  opportunities  to  cstimste 
the  intluence  of  the  system  of  education  introduced  in  the  establishment  The 
agricultural  and  industrial  exhibition  at  Bruges,  September,  1850,  where  the 
reform  school  attended  with  its  car,  bearing  the  symbols  of  agriculture,  the  band, 
and  the  armed  company ;  the  distribution  of  medals  for  the  same  exhibit 
which  took  place  a  little  after,  at  the  commune  of  Ruysselede,  and  where  the 
pupils  attended  to  receive  the  premiums  given  to  their  collective  labor ;  the  agri- 
cultural decoration  granted  to  the  head  farmer  for  his  good  and  feithful  senrioeB; 
the  ceremonies  of  the  jubilee  at  Bruges,  in  which  those  pupils  took  part  wboM 
names  are  in  the  register  of  honor ;  all  these  have  been  powerful  inoitementi  of 
encouragement  and  emulation.  By  coming  thus  in  contact  with  society,  by  lee 
ing  themselves  surroimded  with  the  evidence  of  so  much  care,  the  pnpib  hare 
seen  that  their  reinstatement  therein  was  commenced.  The  wretched  little  beg- 
gar, the  young  vagabond  without  home  or  country,  begins  to  experience  the  rec- 
ognition, the  love,  and  the  understanding  of  the  dignity,  of  humanity.  The  praofe 
of  this  transformation  are  numerous ;  we  will  cite  a  few  at  hazard. 

During  the  past  summer  the  chiefs  of  sections,  with  an  overseer,  went  toBrng* 
to  bring  a  number  of  children  from  the  alms-house  there  j  they  were  busy  aQ  the 
forenoon  in  washing  them,  changing  their  clothes,  and  preparing  them  to  depart; 
at  dinner-time,  being  invited  to  take  their  meal  with  the  others,  they  all,  withook 
concerted  ngrecment  for  one  reason  or  another,  refused.     On  coming  home  at 
evening,  fatigued  with  their  journey,  the  director  asked  them  the  reason  of  that 
refusal.     ^^  We  were  hungry  enough,''  said  they,  "  but  we  had  rather  fast  thaa 
eat  beggars'  soup."     During  the  festivals  at  Bruges,  several  persons,  pleated 
with  the  good  appearance  of  the  pupils,  offered  them  money ;  they  all  refused  \dL 
one,  who  accepted  a  five  frane  piece  ($1.00)  which  he  placed  in  a  box  contaiiuiig 
aid  for  children  leaving  the  school.     At  the  distribution  of  medals  at  Ruy»elede, 
the  burgomaster  who  presided,  offered  to  one  of  the  pupils  a  piece  of  alvcr. 
*^  Thank  yon,  sir,"  said  he,  ^*  we  have  all  that  we  need  ;  we  should  not  know 
what  to  do  with  the  money ;  pleiwe  give  it  to  some  one  more  unfortunate  thai 
we."     During  December  lost,  the  chaplain,  at  divine  service,  delivered  a  sertnoi, 
taking  for  his  text  the  two  first  words  of  the  Lord's  prayer  ^  Our  Fa^ei.    TWi 
touching  addrera  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  pupils,  who  spantaoeoaalf 
waited  for  the  chaplain  to  come  out  from  the  chapel,  saluted  him  with  unaninMNi 
acclamations,  and  testified  their  gratitude  and  aflfection  by  an  actual  ovati<HL   Atdi 
New  Year  it  was  the  director's  turn  ;  the  pupils  had  prepared  an  agreeable  sav 
prise  for  him.     At  the  moment  when  the  clock  struck  tlie  expiration  (^  theoU 
year,  and  the  coming  in  of  the  new,  the  whole  school  came  together  to  pmeotto 
him  their  congratulations  and  regards,  and  to  give  him  a  serenade.     Some  dsfi 
afterwards  there  happened  the  formal  emancipation  of  one  of  the  best  pupils,  wltf 
was  placed  among  the  laborers  on  the  farm.     On  this  occasion  the  director  pnh 
nounced  a  feeling  discourse,  which  was  heard  with  religious  attention,  and  wkiok 
doubtless  left  useful  impressions  on  their  minds.     We  mention  these  thiogi^ 
because  they  appear  to  us  to  be  the  symptoms,  we  might  even  say  the  certain  efh 
dence,  of  a  true  reform.     When  we  compare  the  present  condition  of  the  pnpfli 
with  that  in  which  they  were  at  their  arrival,  we  may  measure  with  jutwile 
pride  the  distance  between  those  periods,  and  the  progress  made  in  less  thas 
eighteen  months. 

The  preceding  details  will  show  that  the  establishment  at  Ruysselede  is  Doii 
prison — a  place  of  penitence-— but  actually  a  true  reform  school,  as  its  title  indj- 
cates.  The  pupils  enjoy  a  liberty  limited  only  by  rules  to  which  they  gnhmit 
almost  spontaneously,  and  with  good  will ;  all  idea  of  oonstraint  is  avoided ;  th«< 
•ve  neither  walla,  barrien,  grates,  nor  bolts ;  ao  that  if  the  ohildren  remain  in  the 
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iaidtatioii,  it  is  beoanse  they  are  oontented  and  choose  to.  The  small  Dumber  of 
eMapes  which  have  taken  place,  demonstrates  the  adyantage  of  a  system  based 
upon  confidence  and  persuasion.  Tho  officers  do  not  hesitate  when  a  pupil 
behaves  well,  if  he  belongs  to  a  respectable  family,  to  allow  him  to  visit  his  parenti^ 
if  in  the  neignborhood ;  these  permissions  have  never  been  abused,  and  the  pnpils 
to  whom  they  have  been  given  have  always  returned  at  the  hour  prescribed. 
They  can  also  grant  other  diversions  by  way  of  favor,  as  a  reward  of  good  con* 
duct,  and  an  incentive  to  more  ;  on  certain  f<>8tival  days  the  most  meritorious  pu- 
pils may  be  allowed  to  sit  at  table  with  the  officers ;  during  winter  evenings  they 
may  be  allowed  to  put  off  going  to  bed,  and  to  employ  themselves  in  such  study 
or  reading  as  they  please,  or  to  take  part  in  familiar  conversations  upon  instruc- 
tive and  amusing  subjects.  Games  may  be  played,  such  as  shooting  with  bow 
and  arrow,  bowling,  skittles,  &o.  The  institution,  lastly,  of  annual  festivals,  as  in 
the  German  schools,  and  especially  tho  onniverHary  of  tbo  school,  contribute  to 
give  variety  and  animation  to  the  daily  life  of  the  pupils,  to  rivet  the  bonds  of  grati- 
tude and  affection  between  them  and  their  benefactors,  and  to  furnish  agreeable 
reminiscences  of  their  stay  in  the  school. 

50.  Agricultural  organization  ;  employment  of  the  pupUa  on  the  farm. 

The  reform  school  of  Ruysselode,  according  to  the  plan  on  which  it  was  founded, 
is  especially  an  agricultural  establishment.  The  whole  organization  of  labor  is 
based  upon  agricultural  and  kindred  occupations,  such  as  may  be  performed  in 
the  fields.  Tne  pupils  work  in  tlie  earth,  sow  and  plant ;  tho  younger  hoe  or 
poll  weeds ;  the  older  and  stronger  are  employed  in  harvesting  and  thrashing. 
One  brigade  is  specially  attjiched  to  the  form,  where  its  monibers  in  regular  rota- 
tion are  employed  at  the  stables,  the  hog-pens,  tho  poultry-yard,  the  manure 
heaps,  the  dairy,  <&;o.  Another  brigade  is  employed  in  the  kitchen-garden,  under 
the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  gardener  and  his  assistant.  During  these 
two  first  years,  it  has  been  necessary  to  employ  laborers  from  without  the  school, 
to  assist  Uic  inexperience  of  the  children,  and  to  perform  some  work  too  difficult 
(or  them  *,  but  after  this  year,  the  establishment  can  imdoubtedly  supply  all  its 
own  labor. 

51.  Combination  and  alternation  of  agricultural  and  mechanical  labor . 

During  the  season  of  cultivation,  it  is  estinmted  that  the  farm  work  will  regu- 
larly occupy  from  250  to  300  Children  ;  these  are  selected  in  preference  from 
among  the  country  pupils,  orphans,  and  abandoned  children ;  tho  town  children, 
who  at  their  dismission  are  to  return  to  their  families,  will  find  employment  in  the 
workshops  already  organized,  or  shortly  to  be  so ;  these  same  workshops  will  also 
ftunish  occupation  for  the  farm-laborers  during  the  winter,  and  whenever  out-door 
work  is  necessarily  suspended. 

52.  Choice  and  nature  of  occupation^  according  to  the  eireumetancea  of  the 
children. 

In  the  selection  of  occupations  it  has  been  requisite  to  harmonize  the  interests 
of  the  two  classes  of  pupils,  town  and  country  children,  so  as  to  ^ve  them  equal 
advantages  for  whatever  situation  they  may  take  on  leaving  the  school.  This 
object  has  been  carefully  considered  by  the  instructors,  who,  without  coming  to 
any  very  definite  resolution  on  this  point,  have  considered  the  following  occupa- 
tions as  satisfying  more  or  less  the  conditions  required. 

Blacksmithing,  locksmithing,  making  and  repairing  fSsurming  tools,  edge-tool 
making,  trellis  making,  machinist's  work.  The  erection  of  the  steam-engine  will 
•Dow  of  instructing  pupils  in  managing  it,  and  in  the  duty  of  fireman,  &c. 

CSarpentry,  joiner- work,  wheel -wrighting,  cooperage,  wooden -shoe  making,  turn- 
ing, carving  in  wood ;  saadle  and  harness  making ;  shoe-making  and  repairing ; 
tailoring  and  mending ;  painting,  glazing,  masonry,  hod-carrying,  brick-making, 
plAstering,  &c. ;  basket-making,  straw-plaiting,  hat,  mat,  and  broom-making,  &o. ; 
nail-making,  brush-making ;  making  toys  and  chains ;  making  various  woven 
articles  :  carpets,  slippers.  &q.  ;  manu&oture  of  flax ;  breaking,  natcheling,  spin- 
ning, wmding,  weaving,  «s;c. ;  milling,  baking,  cooking ;  domestic  labor  ;  ednoa- 
tion  as  musicians,  soldiers,  sailors,  &c. 

53.  Occupation*  already  introduced  into  the  reform  school. 

Some  of  the  above-named  employments  are  already  introduced  into  the  sohooL 
Hie  workshops  of  the  blacksmith  and  locksmiths,  carpenters,  wheelwrights,  coop- 
tailors,  basket-makers,  and  straw-weavers,  are  already  in  operation  j  iim 
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•pinning  and  weaving  shop  is  entirely  fitted  op,  and  contains  60 
6  twisting  machines,  9  bobbin  machines,  1  reel,  and  1  warp  machine.  It  is 
ing  for  a  foreman,  to  be  pat  in  operation.  Hie  tailors'  shop  is  directed  by  an  oro^ 
seer  ;  over  the  others  are  placed  good  workmen,  paid  by  the  day  or  the  montt, 
who  work  themselves  while  directing  ^e  pupils  under  them.  It  has  bem  Ae 
practice  to  choose  overseers  from  among  workmen  skillful  enough  to  direct  the 
principal  workshops  of  the  school.  By  thus  combining  supervision  and  direction  cf 
work,  strict  economy  will  be  conjoined  with  strict  discipline.  There  are  tlnatf 
among  the  overseers  a  laborer,  a  gardener,  and  a  tailor,  exercising  these  doplieite 
functions. 

54.  Number  of  pupils  in  different  occupations. 

The  245  pupils  present  at  the  beginning  of  1851,  were  occupied  as  foUowB: 

A. — Farm  and  garden, 

4.  Stables, 4 

6.  Farm,  various  operations, 91^-  70 


1.  Kitchen-garden, 30 

2.  Thrashing,   12 

3.  Teams, 4 


B. — Workshops. 


6. 

7. 

6. 

9. 
10. 
11. 


Tailors  and  menderp, 90 

Joiners  and  carpenters, 13 

Blacksmiths  and  locksmiths, 8 

Wheelwright's  apprentices, 2 

Coopers  "  2 

Machinist's  '*  1 


12.  Plumber's  appreDUc«s, 1 

13.  Straw-plaiters,  hat   and   basket 

weavers, 40 

14.  Mending  roads  with  gravel,  break- 

ing stone,  a&-i» 


C. — Domestic  service. 


21.  In  Infirmary, 1 

2S.  Acting  as  porter, 1 

23.  Trumpeter  on  guard, 1—49 

24.  Sick  in  infirmarj, 2 

Total,  ai5 


15.  Baker's  assistants, 2 

16.  Washermen, 11 

17.  Cooks  and  pickers, 12 

IH.  Monitors  of  neatness, 15 

19.  Waiting  on  officers, 2 

20.  Cooking  for  officers, 3 

It  will  be  seen  that  all  the  pupils  are  occupied,  notwithstanding  the  winter; 
there  is  no  want  of  work  ;  and  if  the  number  of  arms  were  greater,  it  wmild  not 
be  difficult  to  use  them.  About  sixty  of  the  children  are  under  12  yean  qUL 
These  are  employed  in  Uie  easiest  and  least  fatiguing  work  ;  they  plait  straw  and 
make  hats  for  the  whole  school.  The  older  and  stronger  are  set  at  work  rcqoi^ 
ing  more  strength  and  intelligence.  But  whenever  weather  permits,  or  an  eme^ 
gency  demands,  they  all  leave  the  workshops  for  the  fields,  w^here  they  reader 
whatever  assistance  they  ai^e  able.  There  are  several  advantages  in  this  change 
of  occupations  ;  the  succession  and  variety  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the  childroi, 
sustain  their  activity,  and  preserve  them  from  the  inevitable  &tigue  of  monolo- 
nous  and  unifonn  labor ;  allow  of  consulting  their  preferences  and  aptitudes,  and 
will  have  the  general  effect  of  giving  them  simultaneous  practice  in  different  ooei- 
pations,  which  will  be  of  assistance  to  them  hereafter. 

55.  Inducements  to  labor  ;  absence  of  pay. 

The  pupils  receive  no  wages ;  before  being  paid  for  their  work,  th^  ihoiild 
make  up  the  expense  of  their  maintenance,  education,  and  apprenticeship.  Be- 
sides, an  alms  chest  has  sufficed  to  supply  the  necessary  outfits  at  their  depa^ 
ture.  For  pecuniary  emolument  have  been  substituted  elevation  to  higher  classes ; 
emulation  ;  moral  encouragements ;  praises  bestowed  upon  industry  and  prc^^reB. 
The  plan  has  perfectly  succeeded.  The  pupils  labor  with  gaiety  and  good  will,  and 
they  do  not  even  dream  of  money,  which  indeed  they  woul^  not  know  what  to  do 
with  while  remaining  in  the  establishment 

56.  Condition  of  property  at  occupation  ;  extension  of  clearing  and  cu/ZtM- 
tion  ;  kitchen-garden^  nursery^  and  orchard. 

The  agricultural  operations  have  gone  on  as  usual  during  the  past  year.  At 
the  occupation  of  the  land,  in  the  end  of  1848,  the  fields  presented  a  most  de- 
plorable aspect.  Neglected,  exhausted,  overgrown  with  weeds,  and  with  coud»- 
grass,  which  still  persists  in  growing,  in  spite  of  care  and  repeated  hoeings,  tlwy 
seemed  to  defy  the  most  persevering  efiforts.  During  1849,  nevertheless,  iJwat 
63  hectares  (160  acres)  were  put  under  cultivation.  In  1850,  the  clearing  b* 
been  continued,  and  cuJtivation  extended,  in  the  whole,  over  about  98  hectarei 
(£45  acres.)    A  kitchen-garden  has  been  laid  out,  occupying  about  4|  heotard 
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(10  acres,)  ammfled  in  the  best  maimer ;  the  walks  are  bordered  with  finit  treeB| 
and  it  is  sarroonded  with  a  hedge  of  gooseberry  and  raspberry  bushes,  and  mul- 
berry trees.  One  side  of  the  kitohen-garden  is  a  small  nursery  of  fruit,  forest,  and 
ocitamental  trees,  intended  to  famish  material  for  plantations  and  for  the  instmo- 
tion  of  the  pupils.  For  the  same  purpose  there  has  been  laid  out  an  experimen- 
tal field,  where  grain  and  seeds  of  different  sorts  and  of  the  best  varieties  are 
planted.  Thus  will  be  disooyered  those  best  adapted  to  the  soil  of  the  establish- 
ment, and  whose  oultiyation  will  present  most  chances  of  success.  The  orchard 
was  infected  with  an  unhealthy  blight  ]  and  contained  only  a  few  mangy  and 
withering  apple  trees.  It  has  been  renoyated,  and  now  serves  for  a  pasture  for 
young  cattle. 

57.  Manure. 

(Method  of  procuring  manure,  during  early  part  of  fiirming  operations.) 

58.  Rotation  of  crops. 

(Area  in  different  crops ;  rotation  used.) 

59.  Lost  harvest ;  estimate  of  value  of  property, 

(Items  of  calculation  in  estimating  totals  of  fiarming  expenses.) 

60.  Agricultural  accounts. 
(Reference  to  appendix  for  detiuls.) 

61.  Balance  of  receipts  and  expenses. 

(Sammary  of  expenses  and  returns  from  fiirming  operations.) 

62.  Average  product  per  hectare. 

(Names,  quantities  per  hectare,  and  value  of  crops.) 

63.  Experiments  in  cultivation  ;  necessity  of  proportioning  cultivated  lamd 
to  amount  of  labor  and  of  required  provisions. 

(Outline  of  experiments  made  ;  need  of  enlarging  cultivated  area  stated.) 

64.  Number  of  cattle. 
(Names  and  number  of  stock.) 

65.  Farm  apparatus. 

(Names  and  number  of  vehicles  and  implements.) 

66.  Inventory  of  provisions  in  store. 
(Value  of  provisions  on  hand.) 

67.  Revenue  of  property  in  1848  and  1850,  compared. 
(Ck>ndition  of  establishment,  and  revenue,  at  those  dates.) 

68.  Medals  received  by  the  reform  school  at  the  agricultural  exhihitionM  of 
Oksnt  and  Bruges. 

Notwithstanding  its  recent  organization,  the  reform  school  sent  specimens  of  its 
prodnotions  to  the  exhibition  opened  at  Ghent,  September,  1849,  where  it  received 
a  sOrer  medal  for  its  flax,  which  was  remarkably  good.  In  1850,  at  the  agricul- 
tural exhibition  of  Bruges,  it  took  seven  new  medals,  besides  the  agricultural 
deooration  of  the  second  class,  bestowed  upon  the  head  fiumer.  These  remuner- 
atioDs  compensated  labor ;  and  the  remembrance  of  them  will  not  £eu1  to  stimulate 
the  seal  and  activi^  of  both  pupils  and  officers. 

69.  During  the  three  years,  1 848, 49,  and  50,  there  have  been  made  to  the  school 
appropriations  amounting  in  all  to  602,500  francs  (120,500  dollars,)  as  follows: 

FranCB.  Dollan. 

1848, 4,000  =  800 

1848, 171,500=  34,300 

1849, 195,000  =  39,000 

1850, 232,000  =  46,400 

Total, 602,500   =  120,500 

70.  Summary  and  classification  of  expenses. 


Total. 


Preparation,  maintenance,  clearing,  building,  &o.,  $2,900.00 

Price  of  property ;  building,  Ac, 61,936.77 

Agricultural  expenses, 4,780.07 

'mvkshop  expenses, 18.61 

Salaries  aod  paid  wages, 4,464.55 


IMO. 


27,656.90 

6,170.08 

485.96 

12,087.06 


Total,  74,100.00146,400.00 


$2,900.00 
89,593.66 
10,950.16 
504.57 
16,551.61 


120,500.00 
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71.  Receipt*. 

During  the  last  two  years,  the  reoeipti  of  the  establishment  hare  amounted  to 
118,152  francs,  25  cents.  ($23,630.45  ;)  of  which  $11,210.67  has  beeo,  paidimo 
the  treasury  for  board  of  pupils  and  from  sales  of  produce,  and  $12,419.77  were 
in  kind,  being  yalue  of  produce  raised  and  consumed  in  the  establiahmeiit 

72.  Oeneral  financial  results. 

The  result  of  the  financial  sunmiary,  omitting  the  expenditures  for  fenniag  md 
for  workshops,  which  are  more  than  balanced  by  existing  values  of  property,  cit^ 
tie,  machinery,  tools,  raw  material,  and  provisions  in  store,  is  as  f<^owB : 

1.  There  has  been  expended  from  the  sum  of  600,000  francs,  ($120,000,)  Mf- 
propriated  to  the  reform  school  by  the  law  of  April  3,  1848,  447,968  fr.,  34dii., 
($89,593.67,)  in  the  organization  of  the  school  for  boys. 

2.  There  therefore  remains,  available  for  establishing  the  school  f(ff  gizii| 
152,032  fr.,  ($30,406.40.) 

3.  The  expense  of  management  and  support  o(  the  hays'  school  for  1849  tod 
1850,  was  82,758  fr.,  ($16,551.60.)  The  number  of  days'  maintenance  of  pqiili 
for  the  same  time,  was  89,508 ;  the  average  expense  per  day  was  therefim  90 
centimes,  (18  cents.)  But  in  this  estimate  are  included  the  expenses  of  fumitore, 
<&c.,  bedding  and  clothes  for  500  children ;  which  are  in  foot  advances,  not  prop- 
erly charged  to  the  account  of  ordinary  expenses  for  the  two  fWif<«ofM»  for  whicli 
the  estimate  is  made.  After  deducting  these  extraordinary  expenses  from  the  Or 
penditure  for  1850,  as  well  as  personal  expenses  carried  to  the  forming  acoomti 
the  actual  expense  for  the  year,  of  the  boys'  school  is  as  follows : 

Fmnes.  e.  Dolhn 

1.  Board  of  officers, 9,483.32  =  1,896.66 

2.  Other  housekeeping  expenses  of  officers,. . . .  6,172.81  =  1,034.56 

3.  Sleeping  expenses  of  officers, 177.00  =  35.40 

4.  Uniforms  of  overseers, 1 19.06  =  23.81 

5.  Board  of  pupils, 13,676.65  =  2,735.33 

6.  Wardrobes  of  pupils, 2,025.00  =  405.00 

7.  Sleeping  expenses  of  pupils, 640.00  =  128.00 

8.  Heating  of  establishment, 287.21  =  57.44 

9.  Lights  for  establishment, 1,403.76  =  280.75 

10.  Apparatus  for  personal  neatness, 198.59  =  39.72 

11.  Washing, 651.74  =  130.35 

12.  Office  expenses, 188.77  =  37.75 

13.  School  expenses, 731.60  =  146.32 

14.  Religious  expenses, 200.40  =  40.08 

15.  Infirmary  expenses, 48.94  =  9.78 

Total, 35,004.85    =     7,000.97 

llie  number  of  days'  maintenance  being  62,462,  there  foUows : 

fr.  c  $.  «ii. 

Dailly  expense  per  head  for  board, 0.21.89  =  0.04.38 

"  "       "      "        other, 0.34.15  =  0.06.83 

Giving  daily  expense  of  support, 0.56.04  =  0.11. 21 

llie  expense  of  board  and  mamtenanoe  of  the  officers  may  be  stated  as  foUowf  • 

Inoes.    0.  DoUan. 

1.  Board, 4,560.88  =  912.17 

2.  Cook's  wages, 206.50  =  41.30 

3.  Washing, 355.59  =  71.12 

4.  Fuel  for  cooking, 49.84  =  9.97 

Total, 5.172.81     «  1.034.50 

Number  of  days'  maintenance,  including  cook's,  4,667 ;  consefjnently, 

Daily  expense  of  board,  per  head, 0.97.72  =  0.19i4 

«  "  other      "      "     0.10.56  =  0.02.1J 

Whi^e  daily  expense  of  board  and  housekeeping,  .  1.08.28  =  0.21.65 
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Lastly,  tlie  farm  household  has  oost  as  follows : 

Ftmnea.    e.       Dollus.  eta. 

1.  Board, 2,424.19  =  484.84 

2.  Lights, 70.00  =  14.00 

3.  Heating, 35.00  =  7.00 

4.  Washing, 246.18  =  49.23 

5.  Clothing  for  laborers, 27.36  =  5.47 

Total, 2,802.73  =  560.54 

n.e  nmnber  of  days'  maintenance  is  3,301 ;  oonsequently, 

Fr.  e.  $•  CIS. 

Daily  expense  per  head,  of  board, 0.73.43  =  0.14.69 

"  "        "      "      "other, 0.11.47  =  0.02.29 

Daily  expenses  per  head,  of  all, 0.84.90  =  0.16.98 

If  it  has  been  possible,  daring  1850,  to  rednoe  the  daily  expense  each  of  the 
pnpils  to  56  centimes  (11  cts.,)  it  may  be  hoped  that  this  rate  will  be  reduced  yet 
more  when  the  school  shall  be  enlarged  to  its  fall  extent,  and  when  the  general 
expenses  of  officers  and  goTcmment  shall  be  apportioned  apon  a  greater  numbw. 

The  high  rate  of  expenses  for  the  former  years  resalted  from  the  necessity  of 
buying  in  market  or  in  trade  the  greater  portion  of  the  proTisions,  fodder,  and 
manare,  used  in  the  establishment.  The  production  of  these  articles  will  not  be 
upon  its  true  economic  footing,  until  the  school  shall  provide  for  all  its  essi^ntial 
ne^a  from  the  produce  of  its  ovm  cultivation  and  its  own  workshops.  To  aco(Hn- 
pUsh  this  purpose,  we  repeat,  that  it  is  indispensable  to  put  at  least  200  hectares, 
(500  acres)  under  cultivation:  that  is,  at  the  rate  of  one  hectare  (24  acres)  to  five 
■onls,  of  a  total  population  of  about  1,000.  It  will  otherwise  be  difficult  or  im- 
possible to  reduce  Uie  expenses  to  the  amount  to  be  paid  by  the  communes,  and 
much  more  to  20  or  25  centunes  (4  or  5  cts.)  a  day,  as  desired. 

73.  Expense*  for  1851. 

74.  Estimate  far  1852. 

75.  Erection  of  school  for  girls. 

76.  Filling  of  complement  of  hoys'*  school. 

77.  Insufficiency  of  the  school^  necessity  of  an  auxiliary  establishment. 
According  to  the  statements  of  the  aliiis-houseB,  the  number  of  hoys  from  6  to 

18  years  old,  in  those  establishments,  January  1,  1848,  had  arisen  to  542.  Since 
that  time  there  has  been  a  slight  decrease,  but  there  are  now  nearly  500,  includ- 
ing the  young  beggars  who  have  been  transferred  from  the  alms-houses  of  Bruges 
aiKl  Cambre  to  Ruysselede.  Besides,  this  last  institution  is  destined  to  receive 
certain  classes  of  children  who  have  not  heretofore  been  sent  to  the  alms-houses. 
If  now  we  consider  that  the  period  of  remaining  at  Ruysselede  is  longer  than  that 
vnally  passed  in  the  alms-houses,  it  is  evident  that  the  reform  school  is  altogether 
inoompetent  to  receive  all  that  class  of  population  for  whom  it  was  intended. 

Hence  the  necessity  of  attaching  to  the  school  at  Ruysselede  an  auxiliary  school 
capable  of  containing  from  100  to  150  children.  The  reason  of  recommending 
■ooh  a  subordinate  school  is  the  considerable  expense  necessary  for  a  new  sepa- 
rate establishment ;  while  an  auxiliary  school,  like  the  detached  farms  at  Mettray, 
would  cau^  only  comparatively  a  small  one.  This  auxiliary,  situated  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  principal  school,  would  be  under  the  same  government  with  it.  It 
would  be  sufficient  to  erect  upon  tho  fiirm  leased  or  bought,  a  building  large  enough 
far  sleeping-room,  sitting-room,  refectory  and  school-room,  with  two  or  three 
apartments  fur  the  overseers.  The  housekeeping  could  be  done  at  the  farm-houst* 
In  matters  of  religion,  the  pupils  might  bo  associated  with  the  people  of  the  village. 
Perhaps  an  arrangement  could  be  made  with  the  village  schoolmaster  to  give  a 
daily  lesson.  Before  being  sent  to  the  branch  school,  the  pupils  should  stay  long 
enough  at  the  central  school  to  acquire  the  necessary  discipline  and  education. 
Brery  Sunday,  if  the  distance  bo  not  too  great,  they  might  go  to  that  establish- 
ment,  and  engage  in  the  ordinary  exercises  there. 

This  arrangement  is  evidently  as  simple  as  economical.  Under  good  direction, 
with  land  enough  (60  to  80  hectares— 150  to  200  acres,)  the  auxiliary  school,  in- 
Head  of  causing  extra  expense,  would  cause  an  actual  saving  to  the  principal 
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78.  Conelunon. 

To  jadgo  of  tho  reform  school  at  Ruyaaelede,  and  to  appreciate  the  renilti  bb* 
tained  there  up  to  this  time,  it  is  neoessary  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  date  of  its  o- 
tablishment,  and  the  short  time  since  the  entrance  of  the  first  pupils.  Its  expeti- 
onoe  is  hardly  begun  ;  the  foundations  are  laid,  but  they  are  yet  to  be  submitted 
to  the  test  of  daily  practice.  If  the  expectations  of  goTemment  have  hitherto 
been  realized  and  even  surpassed,  in  some  respects,  this  result  must  chiefly  be 
attributed  to  the  devotion  and  zeal  of  the  committee,  the  director,  of  the  offieen 
generally ;  but  it  is  far  from  this  point  to  definitiye  success :  and  to  attain  thk 
without  miscarriage,  requires  a  steady  perseverance  which  notning  can  disoovnff^ 
and  the  firm  resolve  to  overcome  tho  difficulties  and  obstades  iM^iioh  can  not  m 
to  present  themselves. 

When  the  agricultural  department  shall  be  on  a  thorough  footing,  it  will  be 
proper  to  extend  and  perfect  it  so  as  to  bring  the  amount  of  production  up  to  ^ 
demands  of  the  population.  The  stable,  the  dairy,  the  fuggery,  the  poahrT-jBri 
should  furnish  regular  profits.  The  inexperience  of  the  younff  beggars  who  had 
never  handled  a  tool  before  in  their  lives,  their  idleness,  whidh  great  pains  wen 
necessary  to  overcome,  their  vicious  and  enfeebled  constitutions  which  had  to  be 
built  up,  were  so  many  obstacles  which  must  bo  taken  into  aoooont.  But  now 
that  these  embarrassments  are  in  great  part  removed,  that  the  school  and  the  ftnn 
have  a  definite  organization,  that  the  pupils  have  acquired,  with  the  halKt  of  db* 
oipline,  a  degree  of  strength  and  skill,  undoubtedly  the  attention  of  the  anthorititt 
can  be  more  particularly  direcUnl  to  financial  matters,  and  can  take  oognizanoe  of 
many  details  hitherto  necessarily  neglected. 

The  workshops  in  process  of  organization  will  also  help  to  lesKn  the  expenecf 
the  establisliment.  The  combination  of  mechanical  and  agricultural  lalwr  wffl 
afibrd  opportunity  to  vary  occupation  and  to  distribute  them  accordingly  to  tbe 
fitness  and  future  interests  of  the  pupils.  Each  of  these  should  learn  at  letit  gm 
trade  completely,  and  tho  rotative  method  at  present  introduaed  in  the  ivm-wdk 
is  accommodated  to  this  design  of  the  apprenticeships. 

The  department  of  instruction  should  be  completed.  The  ohQdrcn  should  do 
no  work  without  having  it  explained  to  them.  A  purely  mechanical  and  entirelj 
uniform  occupation  brutifies  the  workman,  while  varied  and  intelligent  labor  in- 
creases his  power  and  elevates  his  mind.  Already,  during  the  past  spriugi  tbo 
head  gardener  has  held  classes  at  which  he  has  explained  to  the  pupils  under  \m 
charge  the  theory  of  the  operations  which  they  are  called  to  practice  in  the  grouad; 
these  might  be  arranged  likewise  for  other  departments  of  labor.  There  will  be 
also  a  permanent  course  of  linear  drawing,  for  the  benefit  of  carpenters,  M* 
smiths,  blacksmiths,  wheelwrights,  &c.  All  the  pupils  will  be  taught  the  fbiids- 
mental  rules  of  arithmetic ;  which  will  enable  them  to  make  the  cucnlalioiBs  coih 
nected  with  their  work,  and  to  keep  the  simple  accounts  required  in  it. 

After  providing  for  present  exigencies,  it  is  necessary  to  care  for  tiiose  of  tbe 
future.  The  extension  of  assistance  to  ^e  pupils  at  leaving  the  reform  school, 
may  be  very  advantageously  used  in  prescribing  certain  conditions  of  i^reatice- 
ship  or  hire.  Among  these  conditions  will  be  a  stipulation  for  the  sending  back 
to  the  school,  in  certain  cases  of  pupils  guilty  of  misconduct,  or  not  possessing  the 
qualifications  requisite  for  the  business  uiey  have  undertaken.  This  arrangement 
will  have  the  double  advantage  of  facilitating  the  finding  of  places,  and  of  preferr- 
ing over  the  pupils,  after  their  dismission,  a  guardianship,  the  want  of  which  ii 
now  felt  as  a  defect.  It  will  also  be  proper  that  the  authorities  of  the  school 
should  have  the  privilege  of  putting  out  the  children,  on  proper  occasions,  withost 
waiting  for  the  prescribed  time  of  diranission,  as  well  as  that  of  pro)on|pi)g  their 
stay,  when  there  is  no  opportunity  of  finding  places  for  them.  Later,  when  the 
reform  school  shall  have  come  into  complete  operation,  and  shall  have  been  taSj 
developed,  the  means  may  be  sought  of  favor'mg  the  emigration  of  those  popik 
who  are  not  bound  to  their  country  by  family  ties,  and  who  may  find  abroid, 
means  of  occupation  and  of  success  in  life  unattainable  in  Belgium.  To  this  diM 
belong  foimdlings,  abandoned  children,  orphans,  children  of  those  condemned  to 
infieunons  punishments,  &c.  But  it  should  be  dearly  understood  that  the  pstnn- 
age  and  protection  of  government  will  follow  these  young  emigrants  to  their  new 
country,  and  that  a  return  is  always  open  to  them  if  their  hopes  abroad  shoold  m> 
Hie  reform  school  will  thus  become  a  sort  of  nursery  of  material  for  cokniatMB, 
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lodi  at  hooie  and  abroad.  Thus  prepared,  parsued  by  young  and  yigorons  men. 
mI"***^**^  with  a  lofty  aentiment  of  devotion,  the  work  of  colonization,  which  woola 
valy  ftdl  if  intrnated  to  a  few  miaeraUe  artizana,  men  generally  weakened  by 
wtfwS&oDBy  idleneai  and  Tioe,  would,  we  are  confident,  be  crowned  with  ftill  suooeaa. 
EIm  pnpik  aent  from  our  preparatory  schools  would  accompliah  a  miaaion  analo- 
;o«i  to  that  of  the  hardy  pioneers  who  patiently  laid  the  foundations  of  the  gran- 
Imv  of  the  United  Statea,  by  opening  to  the  population  which  followed  in  their 
Mirteps  abundant  aooreea  of  labor  and  of  gain. 

Que  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the  organization  of  reform  schools  is  undoubt- 
Ar  the  finding  of  c^Mible  and  devoted  officers,  willing  to  associate  in  the  reform 
adertaken  by  government  To  overcome  this  difficulty  it  has  already  been  con- 
■nplated,  as  1^  been  mentioned  above,  to  establish  at  Ruysselede  a  school  of 
»i«iDen  and  overseers,  like  the  institutes  of  Mettray  and  of  Horn,  and  the  nor- 
mI  aohoola  of  Switierland.  Economical  consideration  caused  the  postponement 
f  tflia  pian.  which  however  might  shortly  be  resumed  by  the  help  of  the  advanta- 
jM  of  tola  mstitntion,  without  additional  expense.  The  captains  and  assistanta  of 
wiiona,  and  the  monitors  of  the  workshops  and  schools,  already  form  a  sort  of 
tnfMiratory  claas  of  all  necessary  classes  of  officers ;  whose  members  might  be 
mployed  not  only  at  Ruysselede,  but  also  at  any  auxiliary  or  similar  establiah- 
m  hereafter  to  be  created.  To  assist  and  encourage  this  arrangement,  the 
of^Nible  and  deserving  members  of  this  class  might  be  admitted  to  attend  the 
le  of  instruction  in  the  normal  schools,  or  in  the  agricultural,  arborioultnral, 
r  horticultural  schools  recently  erected  under  the  patronage  and  with  the  aasia- 
inoe  of  government.  This  would  prove  a  valuable  stimulant  and  reward  of  emn- 
rtlon,  and  one  from  which  the  reform  school  would  reap  a  rich  return.  Tliia 
Ijecty  held  out  to  legitimate  ambition,  would  be  the  crowning  feature  of  the  sya- 
■n  which  we  are  seeking  to  apply ;  a  system  which  aims  at  the  reformation  and 
tioptatement  in  society  of  the  numerous  population  of  young  pariahs  who  have 
mfoety  any  other  prospect  in  life  than  an  alms-house,  a  prison,  or  an  early  death. 

Tbe  arrangement  for  prolonging  the  stay  of  the  children  in  the  reform  schools 
rfll  not  only  tend  to  insure  their  reformation,  but  will  also  secure  tiie  return,  by 
hnir  labor,  of  part  at  least  of  the  expenses  of  their  education  and  apprentioeamp. 
to  resolt  will  be  that  these  expenses  will  be  strictly  limited  within  the  amount  of 
Im  public  appropriations.  We  have  already  seen  that  in  1852,  the  finances  of 
Im  adiool  had  been  established  upon  a  footing  so  economical  as  to  require  the  ad- 
liaistnition  of  the  institution  to  use  its  own  income  to  cover  its  expenses.  If,  as 
rm  liope,  this  requirement  baa  been  satisfied,  the  economical  problem  of  the  ea- 
itiianiTinnt  of  reform  schools  may  be  considered  solved.  Henceforward  these  in- 
mntinina  may  be  established  upon  a  satisfiMstorfly  stable  foundation,  and  thare 
mtd  be  no  haaitation  in  allowhig  them  all  tha  daTefopment  of  which  they  ara 
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Our  next  visit  was  to  the  reformatoiy  institutions  of  Ruyaselede  and  Beernem, 
in  Belgium ;  and  I  must  premise  that  Belp^ium  is  goyemod  bj  the  same  laws  u 
Fhmce,  havin^^  adopted  the  various  codes  of  the  first  Napoleon;  the  scale 
of  living  ainon^t  the  peasantry  is  lower  tlian  it  is  even  in  Franoe ;  the  religioD 
ic  much  more  exclusively  Roman  Catholic,  and  the  observances  of  that  religion 
are  much  more  generally  and  more  scrupulously  complied  with  than  in  France: 
the  population  is  less  warlike,  and  less  easily  acted  upon  by  the  stimuhu 
of  honor ;  Jtnd  the  hanl-hcarted  quality  of  their  parsimony  is  attested  by  the 
fact  tlmt  the  pau{>ers  who  become  cliargoablo  to  the  parish  used  until  Terj 
recently — indeed  1  douht  whether  the  system  is  entirely  abolished — I  siy 
these  paupers  used  to  be  put  up  by  auction  to  bo  let  out  to  the  person  who 
would  uudertiike  to  maintain  them  at  the  lowest  cliargo  to  tlie  parish.  Every 
one  was  allowed  to  calculate  the  disadvantages  which  childhood  or  infirmity 
would  entail,  and  the  profits  to  be  derived  from  the  remaining  strength  of  the 
aged  or  t lie  growing  {towers  of  the  young,  lliey  were  often  knocked  down  to 
the  highest  bidder  amidst  the  most  revolting  remarks,  and  when  handed  over  to 
thw  t.'iek  master  Kero  for  the  mosiit  jiart  exposed  to  severer  treatment  than  the 
greatest  oriminals  in  the  worst  organized  prisons;  even  very  young  children 
were  so  put  out,  and  were  gi.>nerally  bought  to  bo  used  as  instruments  of 
mendicity. 

Such  a  state  of  things  as  this  calle<l  loudly  for  tlio  interference  of  the  legisla- 
ture and  government:  the  legislature  and  government  did  at  laist  interfere, 
at  least  as  n>gunls  the  children  and  young  persons.  By  a  law  passed  in  1848.  it 
was  ordered  that  government  should  create  special  establishments  for  young 
paupers,  Ijeggzirs,  and  vagrants,  and  employ  the  boys,  as  much  as  possible,  in 
agricultural  labor,  and  bring  them  up  to  callings  capable  of  being  profitably 
exercised  in  tlie  country.  The  first  of  these  institutions  was  established  at 
Bnysselede  for  600  boys,  in  1849,  and  at  Beernem  near  Ruysselede  for  300  girls, 
in  1853 :  they  may  in  fact  bo  regarded  as  one  institution,  being  both  under  the 
management  of  the  same  director,  and  being  made  to  work  into  one  another  as 
will  apiHMir  in  the  sequel  We  first  visited  Ruysselede,  the  establishment  for 
boys,  and,  us  the  day  was  a  thorough  soaker,  our  observations  were  necessarily 
confined  to  tlio  house  and  its  imme<iiate  vicinity. 

You  will  C)l)aer\-e  tliat  I  S{)eak  of  the  houst,  not  of  the  housfs,  for  though  the 
system  at  Ruysselede  lias  in  a  great  measure  been  modeled  upon  that  of 
Mettniy,  where  the  young  peoj)le  live  in  separate  families,  the  paramount 
consideration  of  (?xp<.'iih'e  caused  the  Belgian  government  to  adopt  the  cheaper 
course  (.if  purchasing  the  buildings  of  a  large  sugar  manufactory  and  adapting 
them  to  the  puqwsea  of  a  reformatory  institution:  but  this  unfortunately 
rendered  it  quite  impossible  for  them  to  adopt  tlie  formation  of  distinct  famiDce. 
There  is  another  fundamental  diflTerenee.  whicli  is  of  more  im]x>rtance  to  the 
Englisli  student  than  to  the  Belgian:  the  inmates  do  not  belong  to  precisely  the 
same  class  as  at  Mettray.  At  Mettray  they  are  exclusively  young  criminali, 
acquitted  on  the  score  of  ignorance,  at  RujTJselede  less  than  half  belong  to  this 
cla8s;  the  rest  are  poor  children  ."^ent  by  the  parishes,  or  by  benevolent  societies 
or  individuals :  in  other  wonls  the  same  establisliment  serves  both  asreformatoiy 
and  as  industrial  school.  There  appears  to  be  very  little  difficulty  about  thk 
where  the;  principle  of  qualified  acquittal  is  acted  upon,  but  there  will  be  strong 
objections  against  adopting  such  a  course  in  England  as  long  as  we  adhere  to  the 
principle,  of  first  convicting  the  youthful  oflcndor  and  inflicting  preliminary  pun- 
ishroent  for  his  ofi^enso. 

M.   Pol,  the  director  of  the  Institution,   received  us  very  cordially,  sad 
conducted  us  personally  over  every  part  that  could  be  visited  on  a  ihorouj^ 
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linj  day :  he  is  a  man  of  powerful  make,  with  an  open,  good  natored  counte- 
anoe,  and  a  fhink  easy  manner,  and  no  one  can  be  long  in  his  companr 
rithout  difloovering  that  he  h«as  a  heart  cast  in  the  mrae  mould  aa  thof«e  of  De- 
lete, Yerdier,  and  Ducp^tiaux :  he  considers  that  his  system  is  that  of  Mottraj, 
impUfled  and  reduced  to  a  scale  of  expenditure  more  compatible  with  Belgian 
otkms.  Thus,  as  at  Mettray,  there  arc  no  prison  walls ;  there  are  such  walls 
nd  means  of  ordinary  security,  as  would  bo  found  in  ordinary  farm  buildings  of 
lie  same  magnitude,  but  nothing  to  remind  the  inmates  that  they  are  kept  in  as 
fieoners :  at  first  the  desertions  and  attempts  to  desert  were  numerous,  but  last 
eer  there  were  only  five  attempts  at  desertion,  and  those  were  unsuccessful. 
Ds  success  in  this  respect  affords  us  a  most  valuable  example,  for  ho  worked 
nder  great  disadvantiiges ;  insteiul  of  beginning  as  at  Mettray  with  a  staff  of 
■istants  twice  as  numerous  as  the  first  consignment  of  children,  he  began  with 
wo  assistants  to  manage  GO  children,  so  that  the  work  of  sRsimilating  the  raw 
laterial  of  the  untutored  population  was  neci^sarily  very  Blow :  now  that  the 
odj  at  largo  have  been  brought  into  good  training,  new  comers  are  introduced 
nly  in  small  numbers,  and  the  assimilating  |>owerB  of  large  majorities  upon 
man  minorities  are  brought  into  full  opc^ration.  At  present  the  whole  body  of 
BBoeiB  and  servants,  including  the  director  and  the  chaplain,  who' have  to  man- 
ge^ teach,  and  overlook  600  boys,  amounts  to  tlie  number  of  eighteen,  and  M. 
m  seems  to  consider  that  the  force  is  sufficient :  I  must  confess  I  came  to  a 
Uferent  conclusion:  not  from  any  deficuences  that  could  bo  detected  in  the 
nmngements,  or  in  the  working  of  the  system,  but,  with  the  exception  of  M. 
iA  himself  they  had  all  of  them  the  heavy  careworn  look  of  men  who  are  hard 
rorked;  tho  results  show  them  to  be  a  mast  conscientious  zealous  body  of  men, 
ideed  any  assistant  who  should  show  any  indications  of  being  otherwise  would 
e  qaietly  withdrawn  on  the  earliest  opportunity.  Tho  right  kind  of  men  are 
Ifflcult  to  find,  but  when  you  have  fbuiul  them,  there  is  something  almost 
iblime  about  the  thorough  devotion  with  which  they  give  themselves  up  to  their 
Qasion.  For  example  at  Mettray,  the  other  day,  there  was  too  much  reason  to 
Blieve  that  certain  pecuniary  support  would  be  withdrawn,  to  such  an  extent 
lat  tho  establishment  must  be  wound  up,  and  the  further  prosecution  of  it 
tMmdoned ;  whereupon  the  different  employes,  a  body  of  young  men  from  21 
»  85  years  of  age,  not  helpless  creatures  without  resource  to  whom  half  a  loaf 
noold  be  better  than  no  bread,  but  men  of  tried  ability  and  vigor,  who  could  at 
ay  time  command  more  rumunerative  employment  elsewhere — I  say  these 
oong  men  waited  on  M.  I)«Miietz  in  a  body,  and  offered  to  continue  their 
mrices  at  half  their  salaries.  Why  ?  because  their  hearts  were  in  the  matter. 
But  to  return  to  Ruysselede,  "as  in  water  face  answereth  to  face,  so  tho 
aait  of  man  to  man,"  the  heart  of  the  teacher  must  sound  the  key  note,  or 
lere  will  be  no  response  in  the  heart  of  the  taught:  as  soon  as  M.  Pol  had 
lyen  me  a  short  explanatory  outline  of  his  system,  I  applied  my  piorre  de 
NM^e ;  do  you  sometimes  gain  the  affet^tions  of  any  of  your  young  people  ? 
be  reply  was  given  with  a  smile  almost  amounting  to  a  laugh — '*  We  should  do 
efy  little  good  if  we  did  not  gain  the  hearts  of  the  great  majority :  yes,  I  trust 
«  do  gain  the  affections  of  almost  all  of  them  who  remain  any  length  of  time 
rfth  us,  but  the  parislies  remove  some  of  them  before  any  good  effect  can  be 

Txl  for." 
have  already  intimated  that  the  domestic  arrangements  have  in  great  meas- 
re  been  dictated  by  the  original  construction  of  the  fabric,  which  afforded  no 
icflities  for  subdivision  into  families,  but  several  of  the  long  large  galleries 
rfaioh  are  to  be  found  in  factories.  The  consequence  is  that  all  the  colonists 
ike  their  meals  together  in  one  large  refectory,  and  for  sleep  they  are  distribu- 
)d  in  two  or  three  large  dormitories.  For  bed,  board,  and  general  superinten- 
enoe,  they  are  divided  into  divisions  of  100  each,  at  the  head  of  which  is 
laoed  an  overlooker,  who  is  also  the  overlooker  and  teacher  of  a  workshop, 
nd,  as  he  sleeps  at  the  head  of  his  division,  has  literally  no  relief  by  day  or 
jjl^t:  each  division  is  subdivided  into  two  sections,  and  the  overlooker  is 
Misted  by  a  chief  and  under  chief  selected  by  the  director,  quarterly,  out  of 
tth  section,  and  respectively  distinguished  by  a  rod  or  yellow  stripe  on  the  left 
Rn:  the  beds  of  each  division  and  section  are  placed  together,  and  they  dine 
igether  at  the  same  table,  the  members  of  each  section  taking  it  by  turns 
>  prepare  the  tables  Ac.:  when  meal  time  arrives  the  divisions  form  in  military 
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orddT  on  tho  grand  square,  and  maidi  off  to  their  leferal  tables  to  the  mnrfs  of 
a  braas  band;  when  all  are  in  their  places  the  trumpet  aomids^  tbesuperiiiteB- 
dents  take  ofT  their  cape,  there  ia  a  dead  silence,  silence  that  maj  be  ml  for  a 
minute  and  a  half)  but  there  is  a  frequent  motion  of  little  flngera  fignzing  ttie  agn 
of  the  cross  as  in  Roman  Catholic  devotions,  the  chUdren  are  saying  grace  before 
meat,  in  all  the  ivoiseless solemnity  of  the  Society  of  Friends:  again  the  trumpet 
•ounds,  and  the  whole  body  of  hungry  workers  sits  down  to  the  quiet  orderly 
enjoyment  of  its  frugal  repast :  oh,  it  was  a  goodly  sight  to  see  six  hundred  rude 
but  happy  little  faces  smiling  over  their  basins  of  soupe  maigre  and  their  scanty 
allowances  of  bread,  yet  it  being  a  Friday,  that  was  all  their  dinner,  and  at  half 
past  Ato  they  would  have  a  supper  on  boUed  potatoes ;  hard  work  and  hard  &ie, 
aye  and  hard  sleep  o'nights,  e:ich  in  his  clean  comfortable  little  bed,  with  two 
little  shclTes  for  his  Sunday  clothes  beliind  his  pillow,  in  which,  mid  the  deanli- 
noss  and  neatness  that  reigns  throughout  the  dormitory,  he  is  taught  to  keep  his 
own  little  belongings  with  cleanliness  and  neatness.  In  ordinary  times  the 
board  of  each  child  costs  2  jd.,  a  day,  and  his  total  cost  for  board,  lodgings  doth- 
ingand  everything,  amounts  to  less  than  5|<2. 

There  is  such  a  strong  general  resemblance  between  the  workshops^  sdiool- 
rooms,  baths  and  chapel  of  any  one  reformatory  establishment,  and  the 
workdiops,  school-rooms,  baths,  and  chapel  of  any  other,  that  I  shall  not  enter 
into  a  particular  description  of  those  at  Ruysselcde :  all  the  children  are  taught 
more  or  less  the  ordinary  duties  of  a  &rm  laborer,  and,  according  to  their  vari- 
ous capacities  and  tastes,  some  of  the  employments  ancillary  to  agriculture:  the 
object  is  to  create  a  peosantr}',  not  a  sK^bool  of  philosophy :  the  cultivation  of  the 
intellect  is  limited  to  n^ading.  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  elementary  informa- 
tion on  the  employments  on  which  they  are  engaged ;  and  the  result  sought  for 
is  the  production  of  cartwrights  not  carriage  makers,  harness  makers  not 
Mddlers,  joiners  not  cabinet  makers:  yet  genius  would  not  find  it  utterty 
impoesiblcr  to  emerge,  for  one  of  the  rewards  of  good  conduct  is  sdmissioQ 
to  a  good  library.  I  don't  know  what  some  of  our  friends  would  say  to  il^  hot 
both  hero  and  at  Mettray  I  found  that  the  processes  of  buying  and  selling  are 
held  in  very  little  honor,  there  being  a  general  notion  that  oonununities  of  such 
magnitude  ought  to  supply  their  own  wants  without  losing  time  in  going 
to  market :  thus  as  regiuxis  flax,  every  process  is  worked  in  the  colony,  from 
sowing  the  seed  to  making  the  blouse  and  wearing  it:  hitherto  they  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  selling  their  cattle  and  buying  their  butchers'  meaty  but  the  other 
day,  having  a  fat  cow  to  sell,  they  could  not  get  a  bid  above  £4.  probably 
through  some  short-sighted  understanding  amongst  the  neighboring  butcfaeii: 
for  the  colony  slaughtered  the  animal  themselves,  and  found  that  the  produce  in 
meat  would  have  cost  them  above  twelve  pounds :  the  colony  has  ceased  to  be 
S  purchaser  of  butchers'  meat. 

There  are  two  special  heads  of  instruction  on  which  I  must  say  a  word.  Ai 
s  reward  for  good  conduct  tho  colonists  who  have  a  turn  for  musK  are  tangfatit, 
both  vocal  and  instrumental ;  as  we  approached  one  of  the  claso  rooms  we  hsiid 
S  volume  of  heterogenous  trumpetings,  and  on  opening  the  door  found  from  40 
to  50  youths,  each  practicing  his  own  part  with  as  much  abstraction  and 
oomposure  as  if  he  were  miles  away  from  tne  sound  of  any  instrument  but  hit 
own.  A  mannerly  salute  from  all  immediately  on  our  entrance;  then  a 
fhll  brass  band,  supported  by  a  big  drum  and  two  small  ones^  perfonnad  ttie  iMt 
scene  in  Norma  with  admirable  precision ;  one  Httle  fellow,  ^e  first  tnmipet, 
showed  himself  a  master  of  his  instrument  and  he  knew  it,  and  the  boy 
fHio  presided  over  the  big  drum  struck  it  with  an  aplomb  that  was  meant  to  tell 
us  that  he  had  a  hand  al^ve  drumsticks ;  I  had  hewd  the  same  music  at  cHlier 
opera  house,  but  I  must  confess  that  there  was  a  moral  beauty  about  ihiB  soene 
in  the  class-room  at  Ruysselede,  that  went  beyond  Grisl  and  Jenny  lind.  Ibey 
then  gave  us  God  save  the  Queen  in  a  satiafectory  style,  and  we  took  onr  leave 
of  the  melancholy  looking  master  and  his  promising  dasL  M.  Pol  considew 
that  music  exercises  a  most  salutary  influence  both  on  the  perlbrmera,  and  those 
fHio  take  part  in  their  concerts  only  as  hearers ;  at  RujrssefiBde  it  has  tUs  fiirthir 
advantage,  that  the  proficients  are  admitted  into  the  regimental  bandi^  which  Ir 
diildren  of  that  rank  is  a  piece  of  valuable  preferment 

The  other  special  head  of  instruction  that  I  alluded  to  is  InstfUBlion 
In  lesmanship,  so  &r  as  that  can  be  given  on  dry  land,  on  a  pisos  of  graod 
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fitted  with  the  bulwarkSi  masts,  rigging,  and  sails  of  a  large  ship.  When  I  first 
saw  this  kind  of  contrivance  at  Mettray,  I  could  not  refrain  from  intimating 
a  doubt  as  to  its  practical  utility,  but  I  find  that  I  was  quite  mistaken.  In 
France  the  experiment  was  tried  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Minister  of  the  Marine 
himseUJ  and  the  youths  so  exercised  at  Mettray  are  received  on  real  ship  board 
as  aailors,  not  as  lads.  At  Ruysselede  the  success  is  still  more  striking :  in  the 
oonrae  of  last  year,  the  second  of  the  experiment,  no  fewer  tlian  64  colonists 
entered  the  mercantile  and  3  the  military  marine,  and  their  conduct  has  been  so 
saperior,  that  the  establishment  is  overwhelmed  with  applications  from  ship 
ownera.  This  is  certainly  a  most  important  result,  and  most  suggestive  as 
regards  reformatory  institutions  in  our  own  country.  We  want  sailors,  and 
in  all  probability  the  supply  will  never  fhlly  meet  the  demand ;  the  reformatory 
may  1m  made  a  nursery  for  sailors,  which  will  make  up  in  religion,  morals,  and 
general  instruction,  more  than  will  be  deficient  in  experience  of  the  actual  roll> 
ing  of  the  waves. 

One  of  the  young  men  that  I  have  just  spoken  of  brought  with  him  on 
bis  retom  from  his  first  voyage  from  the  far  ends  of  the  world  an  offering  of  wax 
lights  for  the  altar,  a  little  act  of  acknowledgement  creditable  both  to  him,  and 
to  the  institution,  in  the  eyes  even  of  those  whose  creed  has  little  regard  either 
hr  altars  or  wax  lights.  It  can  hardly  l)o  necessary  for  me  to  remind  you  that 
Belgium  is  eminently  a  Roman  Catholic  country:  in  fact  they  look  down 
with  some  contempt  upon  the  laxity  of  their  co-religionists  in  France;  at 
Bnysselede  there  is  a  regular  chaplain,  and  a  chapel  so  arranged  that  the 
prisoners  in  cellular  confinement  may  take  part  in  public  worship,  and  there  is 
on  the  part  of  the  director  the  greatest  anxiety  that  the  young  people  shall  per- 
form  their  religious  duties.  There  is  the  same  anxiety  at  Mettray,  but  there  are 
some  striking  differences  in  point  of  practice:  in  fact  there  is  a  little  controversy 
on  the  point  between  M.  Blanchard  at  Mettray  and  M.  Pol  at  Ruysselede.  At 
both  institutions  the  children  are  brought  to  the  point  at  which  they  ought 
to  say  their  prayers,  at  Mettray  the  prayers  are  said  aloud,  at  Ruysselede  all  is 
solemn  silence.  "  How  do  you  know  that  your  children  pray  at  all  ?"  asks  M. 
Blanchu^  "  How  do  you  know  that  yours  pray  with  the  heart  ?  for,  if  not, 
they  had  better  not  pray  at  all:"  retorts  M.  Pol.  "Man  is  a  creature  com- 
poimded  of  body  and  spirit,  and  must  worship  with  the  body  as  well  as  with  the 
qyirit :  and  the  outward  act  at  all  events  assists  in  preventing  the  mind  from 
wandering."  Such  is  the  reply  of  M.  Blanchard :  You  will  be  amused  at  finding 
tiliat  as  regards  confession  both  the  practice  and  the  reasoning  is  reversed.  You 
are  doubtless  all  of  you  aware  that  particular  confession  by  the  penitent  to  the  priest 
is  one  of  the  cardinal  observances  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  one  most  gen- 
eraUy  rejected  by  English  Protestants,  though  retained  I  believe  to  some  extent 
by  the  Lutherans.  Now  every  serious  Roman  Cathohc  master  of  a  &mily,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  sends  all  the  members  of  his  family  to  confession  four  times  a 
year.  Says  M.  Pol,  "  We  have  substituted  ourselves  for  the  parents  of  the  chil- 
dren: we  must  deal  by  them  as  a  pious  Catholic  parent  would  deal  by  his 
€hildrea:  we  therefore  compel  all  our  children  to  go  to  confession  four  times  a 
▼e«r:  we  have  then  done  our  duty:  what  follows  rests  with  the  chaplain,  who 
has  the  sole  care  of  the  children  as  regards  religion."  Now  hear  M.  Blanchard : 
*'  There  is  nothing  in  religion  so  much  to  be  dreaded  as  hypocrisy ;  laxity,  luke- 
warmness,  infidelity  are  none  of  them  so  bad,  because  none  of  them  are  so  hope- 
ksB  as  hypocrisy ;  we  are  determined  to  spare  no  pains  to  prevent  our  childrea 
torn  becoming  hypocrites,  we  therefore  hold  out  no  inducements  of  compulsion 
or  reward  for  the  performance  of  individual  reli^ous  duties.  Our  church 
exhorts  to  retirement  for  purposes  of  meditation,  and  requires  periodical  confes- 
iion,  and  ^e  chaplain  enforces  the  observances  by  precept  and  example :  but  the 
director  and  managers  do  not  even  by  a  look  express  a  preference  for  the  boyi 
who  comply  with  them :  the  chapel  is  open  for  meditation,  but  the  boyi 
who  choose  to  retire  must  do  so  during  play  time :  nearly  all  of  them  do  in  &ct 
go  to  confession,  but  some  neglect  the  duty  entirely,  and  are  not  made  sensible 
ot  the  slightest  difierence  of  treatment  or  consideration  on  that  account,  we  can 
not  forget  that  the  conductors  of  the  most  infamous  journal  that  disgraced  the 
Revolution  of  1848  were  educated  at  an  institution  where  religious  observances 
were  strictly  enforced."  This  difierence  of  principle  and  practice  in  two 
lytenii  both  of  them  eminently  successful  is  very  striking. 
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When  IC.  Pol  pointed  out  the  amogement  in  the  chapel  fi>r  priiofieia  ia  cell 
taking  part  in  the  servioea^  we  naturally  fell  into  a  diacuflaion  of  the  Bj^bem  of 
rewanls  and  puniahments.  At  Rujaselede,  as  well  as  at  Mettraj,  the  ajBtm  ia 
baaed  upon  the  undeniable  &ct  that  the  maintenance  and  education  of  the 
jTOung  men  are  a  groat  deal  more  than  a  full  remuneration  for  all  the  labor  that 
thej  can  perform ;  thoy  therefore  pay  no  wages  eyen  for  the  most  efficient  wofk, 
but  at  Mettray,  as  a  stimulus  to  industry,  small  monthly  sums  are  awarded  as 
prizes  to  the  hardest  workers,  and  invested  for  them  in  the  sayings'  bank,  whilst 
at  Ruysselede  there  is  no  money  recompense  whatever,  and  in  oonaequenoe 
no  sayings'  bank,  no  savmgs'  bank  book  for  the  colonist  to  learn  a  Uttle  bit 
of  accounts  by  studying  his  own,  no  practical  knowledge  of  the  use  of  money, 
no  opportuuity  of  punishment  by  intlioting  fines,  but  a  very  great  pecuniary 
charge  to  the  institution  is  avoided.  The  rewards  in  use  at  Ruysselede  are  hon- 
orable mention,  public  praise,  instruction  in  music,  promenades  beyond  the  lim- 
its, visits  to  their  families,  admission  to  tlie  library,  gifts  of  tools  and  other 
articles,  admission  as  candidates  for  inscription  on  the  list  of  honor,  inscription  on 
the  list  of  honor,  which  is  a  list  made  up  quarterly  and  hung  up  in  one  of  the 
principal  rooms  of  tl\e  institution :  in  addition  to  these  rewards  to  individuals 
the  director  is  authorized  to  award  collective  rewards  to  the  divisions  and 
sections  which  are  distinguislied  by  good  behavior,  and  count  the  greatest  rela- 
tive  number  of  inscriptions  on  the  list  of  honor ;  the  only  collective  reward  that 
I  heard  spoken  of  is  the  custody  of  the  standard  of  the  colony,  which  is  entrust- 
ed to  the  best  behaved  division.  Tlie  punishments  in  use  are  reprimand,  private 
or  pubUc,  exclusion  from  play,  exclusion  fh>m  music,  forced  march  with  or 
without  handcuffs,  and  with  or  without  reduction  to  a  bread  and  water  diet^  Ion 
of  confidential  employment,  erosion  from  the  list  of  honor,  cellular  confinemenL 
No  punislimcnt  is  inflicted  on  the  instant  the  culprit  is  simply  told  that  he  will 
be  reported,  and  the  case  is  brought  before  the  council,  which  is  held  eveiy  eve- 
ning by  the  director  and  his  assistants,  after  all  parties  hove  had  ample  time  kir 
cooling  do^-n:  every  instance  of  punishment  is  registered.  You  will  hardly 
believe  it,  but  during  the  whole  of  the  year  1853,  on  an  average  population  of 
more  than  500  colonists,  there  were  only  160  inflictions  or  pun&hment)  65 
of  which  were  for  mere  infractions  of  discipline.  A  solenm  assembly  of  the 
whole  colony  is  held  once  a  month,  at  which  the  awarding  of  recompensesi  and 
the  administration  of  remonstrances,  is  gone  through  with  much  form. 

IC  Pol  has  strong  objections  to  the  punisliment  by  cellular  confinement, 
which  is  so  highly  thought  of  at  Mettray:  M.  Pol  considers  that  the  prisoner 
does  nothing  but  brood  over  his  own  evil  thoughts:  M.  Demetx  finds  that  the 
salutary  reflection  that  Is  forced  upon  him  makes  him  reconsider  the  etror 
of  his  ways :  perhaps  the  diflerence  may  be  that  at  Mettray,  where  the  employ^ 
are  numerous,  even  the  prisoners  in  cell  can  be  well  looked  after,  whilst  the  vciy 
limited  number  of  employes  renders  that  somewliat  difficult  at  Buysselede. 
^  How  do  you  cure  idleness  ?"  I  asked  of  M.  Blanchard  at  Mettray.  He  replied, 
"When  I  find  a  boy  will  not  exert  himself  notwithstanding  our  exhortations  and 
the  example  of  his  comrades,  I  tell  him  that  we  have  no  wish  to  make  him 
work  unless  he  likes,  but  we  can't  let  him  set  a  bad  example  to  the  rest,  and  I 
lock  him  up  in  a  cell  with  access  to  an  airy  yard  in  which  he  may  take  as  much 
exercise  as  he  pleases :  he  has  the  same  meals  as  if  he  was  at  liberty,  but  whilst 
prisoners  for  other  offenses  are  compelled  to  do  their  share  of  work,  he  is  rigidly 
deprived  of  all  means  of  employing  himself:  he  thinks  it  fine  ftin  fiir  the 
first  day,  but  he  soon  gets  tired  of  it,  and  as  soon  as  he  chooses  to  aak  for  wok 
he  is  set  at  liberty :  aAcr  this  ho  very  seldom  relapses  into  idleneas.** 

FuU  of  the  success  of  this  treatment  at  Mettray,  I  asked  IL  Pol,  "  Doa*k  yon 
apply  cellular  confinement  as  a  remedy  for  idleness  ?"  "Never,"  said  he^  "  itii 
the  very  worst  thing  you  could  do :  when  I  find  a  boy  is  downright  idle,  I  tell 
him  that  all  men  are  fallible,  perhaps  he  is  right  and  I  am  wrong,  perfai^  idll»- 
neas  is  the  right  thing  and  industry  wrong,  and  that  I  have  no  wish  to  make  him 
work  against  his  will,  but  that  I  can't  let  him  stand  in  the  way  of  the  woriaiMB» 
he  must  sit  somewhere  where  he  won't  be  in  the  way:  so  I  get  a  chair,  and 
make  him  sit  doing  nothing  in  the  middle  of  the  workshop  in  which  his  compaa- 
Ions  are  all  lustily  at  work :  this  treatment  for  a  yeiy  few  honra  brings  him  to 
hia  senses." 

"How  do  you  punish  idleness?"  asked  la  few  days  afterward,  at  the 
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atorj  instittition  at  Redhill  in  the  county  of  Surroj.  "  Idleness  is  its  own 
puidshment  here,"  was  the  reply:  "we  allow  a  small  pecuniary  recompense  for 
woric  done,  so  that  an  industrious  boy  will  earn  from  3d.  to  Is.  a  week,  and  is 
allowed  to  take  Id.  out  of  it  in  treacle:  three  times  a  week  the  dinner  is  suet 
dxmipling,  which  the  boys  are  very  fond  of  with  treacle,  and  if  a  boy  is  idle  he 
has  no  penny  to  buy  treacle  with."  Thus  it  seems  that  morals  as  well  as  medi- 
ictne  have  their  allopathy,  their  homoeopathy,  and  their  hydropathy. 

We  did  not  see  tlie  infirmary,  for  it  contained  no  patient  at  the  time  of  our 
visit;  the  attendance  upon  the  sick  is  not  by  sisters  of  charity  but  by  the  colo- 
nists themselves,  that  being  one  of  the  duties  and  privileges  of  the  chiefs  and 
under  chie&. 

We  did  not  see  the  cemetery,  the  weather  was  too  rainy  for  us  to  go  there,  or 
into  the  farm,  but  the  fact  of  there  being  a  cemetery  assigned  for  tlie  burial  of 
deceased  officers  and  colonists  exerts  an  important  influence.  In  France  and 
Belgium,  as  elsewhere,  the  mortal  remains  of  the  dead  pauper  are  buried  out  of 
the  sight  of  the  survivors  with  no  great  ceremony:  a  few  deal  boards  and 
ehovelfulls  of  quick  lime,  and  a  hurried  formula  in  a  dead  language  gabbled  over 
with  little  sympathy, — such  are  the  earth  to  earth  and  dust  to  dust  of  the  poor 
wretch  that  dies  in  prison,  and  there  are  not  wanting  persons  who  consider  that 
it  is  quite  enough.  Not  so  thought  the  founders  of  Mettray :  not  so  thought  M. 
Bocpi&tioux  and  the  Belgian  government  It  was  a  noble  inspiration  tlmt  led 
ILM.de  Courteillcs  and  M.  Demotz,  from  the  very  beginning,  to  include  in 
their  arrangements  one  of  those  solemn  sepulchral  gardens  which  I  never  see 
without  being  reminded  of  the  Gennan  word  for  cemetery,  Gotta  Arkner, 
(God*s  acre :)  there,  from  the  very  first,  at  the  end  of  the  principal  avenue,  was 
prepared  the  tomb  in  which  are  already  deposited  the  honored  remains  of  M.  de 
Ooiuteilles,  fulfilling,  as  far  as  human  foresight  could  contribute  thereto,  the 
aspiration  expressed  so  fervently  in  his  last  wUl,  "With  them  would  I  live^ 
with  them  would  I  die,  with  them  would  I  rise  again ;"  the  same  tomb  in  which, 
when  the  spirit  of  the  just  man  is  called  to  its  reward,  the  remains  of  M.  De- 
metz  are  to  be  deposited,  by  the  side  of  those  of  his  friend,  whilst  all  around 
arise  in  severe  serenity,  the  plants  and  headstones  that  mark  the  last  earthly 
resting  places  of  the  officers  and  colonists  who  have  died  in  tlie  institution.  A 
gentleman  of  the  French  bar  gives  an  account  of  the  funeral  of  a  colonist  which 
took  place  during  his  visit,  with  all  the  imposing  ceremony  of  a  procession 
beaded  by  the  clergy,  and  the  emblems  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  made 
solemn  by  the  cadence  of  funereal  musia  It  is  said  that  no  single  act  of  fore- 
thought or  kindness  had  so  powerful  an  efifect  in  winning  the  affections  of  the 
Borvivors,  as  the  first  funeral :  there  could  be  no  suspicion  of  interested  motives 
in  caring  for  the  dead:  "It  is  true  then  that  they  value  us  for  ourselves,"  was 
the  general  observation:  "they  don't  shovel  our  dead  bodies  into  a  hole  with 
qoick  lime."  I  have  already  mentioned  we  did  not  see  the  cemetery  at 
Bxiysselede,  but  I  believe  it  is  oonstrcuted  on  the  same  principle,  and  attended 
with  the  same  effects. 

And  what  is  the  general  result  of  the  system  at  Ruysselede  ?  The  result  is 
that  the  most  of  the  young  people  look  back  to  it  as  their  home,  revisit  it  when- 
ever they  can,  and  aiwajB  find  a  welcome  to  bed  and  board,  as  at  home ;  for 
these  visits  of  former  colonists  are  much  encouraged,  as  they  are  found  to 
exercise  a  most  salutary  influence  on  those  that  are  still  in  pupilage.  Though 
the  average  period  of  detention  is  little  more  than  a  year,  the  number  that  have 
turned  out  ill  after  their  being  placed  out  in  the  world  seems  hitherto  to  be  about 
6  per  cent:  any  comparison  in  this  respect  with  the  French  institutions  would 
however  be  fallacious,  for  less  than  one  half  of  the  Belgian  colonists  have  crimi- 
nal antecedents,  and  they  are  generally  placed  out  because  they  are  considered 
fit  to  be  placed  out,  and  not  merely  because  some  definite  period  of  detention  has 
anrived.  That  the  success  of  the  institution  at  Ruysselede  has  been  most  com- 
plete it  is  impossible  for  a  moment  to  deny ;  its  young  men  are  in  such  demand 
that  the  farm  of  the  institution  itself  has  to  be  worked  with  youthful  hands  of 
which  the  vigor  hardly  comes  up  to  the  good  will ;  and  all  this  is  effected  at  so 
small  a  cost,  indeed  necessity  is  here  as  elsewhere  the  mother  of  invention, 
if  the  parsimonious  farmers  and  peasantry  of  Flanders  saw  their  youthful 
poor  maintained  on  the  same  footing  as  at  Mettray,  they  would  bum  the  build- 
ing^  and  stone  the  director.    But  I  am  satisfied  that  in  the  long  run  Mettray 
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will  be  found  the  cheaper  syBtem;  for,  as  I  have  shown  in  mjdeflcriptia 
of  that  establishment,  it  contains  within  itself  the  elements  of  reproduction:  it 
would  be  invidious  to  cite  names  of  persons  as  being  qualified  to  succeed  M.  De- 
metz,  but  there  thej  are,  selected,  trained,  exercisiBd  for  the  purpose  of  ooB' 
manding  as  chie&,  and  not  merely  assisting  as  subalterns ;  much  of  the  exta 
expense  is  caused  hy  this  very  element  in  the  system ;  and  the  nearer  approadi 
to  self-government  trough  a  body  of  elective  elder  brothers  will  make  &e  task 
of  the  successor  all  the  easier;  but  what  is  to  become  of  Ruysselede  BhoDkiM. 
Pol  be  removed  ?  Why  is  St  Hubert,  the  other  great  Belgian  reformstoiy, 
a  failure  ?  Is  some  one  of  the  untiring  camels,  that  I  saw  performing  their  ser* 
er-ending  tasks  with  so  much  patience,  suddenly  to  be  endued  with  the  Tigor 
and  paces  of  the  war-horse  ?  60  to  Ruysselecle,  observe  it  minutely,  stadj  it 
carefully,  no  chapter  of  practical  wisdom  will  better  repay  the  study,  but  bewize 
of  its  self-consuming  penny  policy. 

From  Ruysselede  we  went  to  the  girls*  school  at  Beemem,  whidi  is  conducted 
by  sisters  of  charity,  under  the  same  director  and  chaplain  as  the  boys'  eetib* 
lishment  at  Ruysselede,  of  which  it  is  in  &ct  the  complement,  and  is  conducted 
on  exactly  the  same  plan  with  such  alterations  as  are  dictated  hy  the  differeooe 
of  sex :  the  boys  do  the  masonry,  joiners'  work,  and  the  like  of  the  fbmale  estab- 
lishment, and  the  girls  are  to  do  the  washing  and  the  like  for  tile  male  estabfisih 
ment  The  superintendent  sister  conducts  us  over  the  bmldingfl,  wM 
were  admirable  in  arrangement  and  of  the  most  scrupulous  deanlineaB  and  seit- 
ness ;  time  forbids  my  entering  into  details,  but  the  only  points  for  criticism  that 
the  scrutinizing  eyes  of  some  of  us  could  detect  were  the  use  of  the  same  room 
as  refectory  and  chapel,  and  the  absence  of  the  provisions  for  regular  bathiof 
that  we  found  at  the  boys'  establishment  T^e  instruction  is  in  reading,  writiBg; 
and  arithmetic,  sewing,  spinning,  knitting,  washing,  getting  up  linen,  sixqde  col' 
tage  cookery,  the  management  of  the  &rm-yard  and  cow-house^  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  kitchen  garden.  There  we  saw  them  all  sUently  at  if(A 
learning  to  be  farm  servants,  and  in  due  time  to  bless  the  homely  store  of  tiie 
Flemish  peasant,  not  qualifying  themselves  to  inundate  the  world  with  a  dotage 
of  nursery  governesses.  On  the  whole  they  looked  less  sprightly  than  the  boji; 
how  should  this  be  ?  Is  it  that  working  in  sflence  is  less  congenial  to  the  feniale 
nature  ?  Or  has  the  fact  that  they  have  no  instrumental  music  something  to  do 
with  it?  It  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  singular  coincidence  that  of  all  tiie  refixn* 
atory  institutions  wbidi  I  have  visited,  those  only  can  be  said  to  be  absohitelf 
successful  in  which  a  prominent  place  is  given  to  instrumental  musia  Is  not 
the  secret  to  be  found  in  the  words  put  by  an  acute  observer  of  human  natore 
in  the  mouth  of  his  itinerant  exhibitor  of  horsemanship— "Pieople  must  be 
amused.  They  can't  be  always  a  learning,  nor  yet  they  cant  be  always  a  wnt- 
ing,  they  am't  made  for  it  You  must  have  us,  Squire.  Do  the  wise  tiling  aad 
the  kind  thing  too,  and  make  the  best  of  us ;  not  tiie  worst."* 

Of  the  resiSts  of  the  girls'  institution,  at  Beemem,  I  can  not  speak,  for  it  hae 
only  just  been  established;  but  with  all  my  difference  of  creed,  I  cannotibra 
moment  doubt  but  that  a  blessing  will  attend  the  faithful  labors  of  tlioee 
unpretending  sisters. 

-MHardTimM.*' 
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Jii  September^  1853,  hy  Rev.  J.  P.  Norris,  Inspector  of  Schools  under  CommiUdi 

of  CotmcU  on  Education^  England. 

Hm  eitobliMhnwiBt  oooupies  on  exteniive  range  of  baildings,  formerly  a  ingar 
mttDofiujiory,  but  largely  added  to  and  adapted  to  their  preeent  purpose  at  the 
•ipenae  of  the  Government  in  1849-50. 

The  entranoe  ia  flanked  by  two  handsome  reMdenoea,  occupied  by  the  director, 
the  ehaphiin,  and  the  other  principal  officers  of  tho  institution.  In  the  open 
■pace  between  them  have  been  erected  the  masts  and  rigging  of  a  schooner, 
reminding  one  of  Norwood.  Beyond  is  the  long  front  of  the  main  building, 
three  stories  high,  comprising,  on  the  left,  two  spaoious  square  school-rooms ;  on 
the  right,  the  dining  hril ;  and  overhead,  the  four  dormitories,  each  containing 
Ifti  beda,  and  measuring  about  150  feet  by  40. 

FSasaing  throng  the  central  gateway,  tmder  the  belfry,  we  found  ourselves  ins 
quadrangle,  enclosed  on  its  three  remaining  sides  by  a  range  of  work* 
and  other  offices,  one  story  high,  and  of  regular  architecture,  with  the 
dnpel  In  one  comer.  Outride  this  quadrangle,  on  the  east,  lie  the  kitchen  gar* 
dens,  and  on  the  south  the  farm  buildings. 

Under  the  gnidanoe  of  the  chief  superintendent,  we  made  the  tour  of  these 
ba&dings,  oommencing  with  the  dormitories,  and  then  passbg  through  the  long 
dining  hall  to  tho  kitchen  and  engine  room.  The  steam-engine,  ( four  horsee 
power,)  ia  conveniently  placed  at  the  comer  of  the  quadrangle,  so  as  to  chop  veg- 
etaUea,  and  boil  them  for  the  boys'  dinner  on  one  side,  thrash  and  winnow  com 
nd  boil  cow  meat  on  the  other,  and  serve  the  cooperage  and  forge-shops  on  the 
third. 

The  inspeetkm  of  the  workshops  occupied  more  than  two  hours,  and  moat 
tntaresting  it  was ;  the  boys  were  all  at  their  several  trades,  and  seemed  to  work 
widi  alacrity  and  cheerftilness.  Silence  is  required  in  all  the  workshops.  Each 
is  presided  over  by  a  master  tradesman,  who  gives  occasionally  a  lecture  to  hie 
dass  upon  the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged.  These  lectures  are  a  recent 
eiperiment,  and  are  attended  with  the  best  results.  The  following  schedule 
gives  the  proportions  in  which  the  colonists  are  distributed  through  their  several 

oeonpationa: — 

IWHon,  mendtn,  and  danwn, 84 

Bhoemakera,  96 

fliraw-plaiten  and  hat-maken, 63 

Flax-ptekan,  dreMert,  and  winder*, 33 

Bpinoen  and  weavers, 65 

Jotnen.  cartwrif  hts,  and  coopers, S3 

Blaeksmiths,  locksmiths,  and  machinists, 90 

Bookbinders, 2 

MoTi^le  brisade,  breakinf  stones,  Ate, 30 

Total  in  workshops, —  335 

WMbers,  13 

Cleaners.  Ate., 31 

Cooks,  bakers,  and  servants, 30 

Porteis.  trumpeters,  Ace., 6 

Total  in  household  work, —    7!^ 

rhe  rest  are  employed  in  the  farm  or  farden  : — 

In  the  kitchen  garden,  4us., 50 

With  the  teams,  fcc., 9 

Aboot  the  eow-houees,  pig-styes,  poultry,  bams,  Aeo., 94 

Total  in  af riculture, —    83 

Making  in  all 497 

The  total  number  of  colonists  at  the  time  of  our  visit  was  527.    Some  were  in 
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the  infirmary,  some  few  on  leave,  and  two  or  three  undergoing  the  ponidimeiit 
of  (xmfinemont. 

The  proper  busineas  of  the  institution  being  **  the  reformatioQ  of  de8titiite,oen- 
dioant,  and  vagrant  juveniles,"  the  discipline  is  of  ooarae  its  raost  important  fct* 
tore.  And  here  there  is  a  marked  diflferenoe  between  Rnynelede  and  the 
Banhen-haus  or  Mettray.  In  these  latter  colonies  the  children  are  grouped  in 
fiunilies,  and  the  order  is  that  of  the  family  throughout ;  at  Rnynelede  the  dis- 
cipline is  military^  and  the  arrangements  resemble  those  of  a  barrack.  The  ef- 
fect of  this  system  appeared  remarkably  in  the  alacrity  and  preciaioii  of  aU  their 
moyementB. 

They  are  called  each  morning,  (  at  five  o'clock,)  by  a  tnimpeter ;  twenty  min- 
ntea  are  allowed  for  washing,  prayers,  and  making  beds.  They  are  then  drilled 
for  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the  court-yard  ;  and  alter  break&st  marched  off  to  their 
woriL  in  brigades,  to  the  sonnd  of  fifes.  At  eleven  o'clock  the  most  deaerfingara 
taken  from  Uieir  works,  as  a  reward,  to  practice  instrumental  moaie.  Thtf 
greeted  us  with  the  air  of  **  God  save  the  Queen,"  played  admirably  wdl  oo  hnm 
inatmments.  After  dinner  they  are  allowed  half  an  honr  for  recreatioD ;  then  an 
hour  and  a  half  of  schooling,  and  three  hours  of  industrial  work.  After  sapper, 
aoihool  again  till  eight,  when  they  are  summoned  by  the  trumpeter  to  the  mnatar- 
eall,  prayers,  and  bed. 

Thus  throughout  the  day  they  are  under  active  supervision  ;  nor  is  it  rdaied 
at  night.  All  night  the  lamps  are  burning  in  the  dormitories,  and  each  room  hM 
its  superintendent  To  this  constant  oversight,  and  still  more  to  the  persevering 
effiyrts  of  the  chaplain  and  schoolmaster  to  bring  religious  infloenoes  to  bear  apon 
them  individually,  the  rare  need  of  punishment  is  to  be  ascribed.  When  reproof 
or  degradation  is  disregarded,  the  only  kind  of  punishment  resorted  to  is  solitary 
confinement  fur  a  day,  or  perhaps  two  days.  Pifteen  ceUs  were  pointed  out  to  m 
a4}0uung  the  chapel,  and  within  hearing  of  the  services,  resembling  in  their 
arrangements  those  of  our  model  prisons.  When  one  considers  the  daas  from 
which  these  500  boys  have  been  drawn,  it  is  satisfiictory  to  learn  that  more  thn 
two  or  three  of  these  are  seldom  occupied  at  once.  The  rewards  are  pnUie  com* 
mendation,  stripes  of  honor  on  the  sleeve,  promotion  to  offices  of  trust, 
to  the  band,  and  finally,  on  the  expiration  of  their  time,  apprenticeship  to 
trade  or  service  in  the  establishment. 

The  military  effect  is  increased  by  the  uniforms  of  the  officers,  and  by  ^ 
constant  use  of  the  trumpet  instead  of  the  bell.  The  boys'  dreas  is  vety  muh 
what  it  would  be  if  they  were  at  their  homes ;  and  unless  one  sees  them  in  the 
mass,  one  hardly  finds  out  that  it  is  a  uniform.  If  the  superintendent  called  bop 
to  take  messages,  fetch  keys,  &c.,  they  moved  briskly,  and  seemed  alert  Tliere 
was  no  skulking,  and  no  appearance  of  being  afraid.  Whilst  we  were  in  one  of 
the  rooms,  a  little  fellow  came  in  to  fetch  something,  with  his  hat  oo ;  the  sapor- 
intendent  called  to  him  directly,  *^  Oti  est  votre  chapeau  7"  he  smiled,  aad  look 
it  off;  he  had  lately  come.  They  did  not  look  merry,  nor  partioi|)ariy  happy, 
but  certainly  not  the  reverse ;  perhaps  this  was  partly  due  to  the  mle  of  mknot 
daring  work. 

Of  course  the  only  sure  test  of  success  is  to  be  found  in  the  behavkr  of  the 
colonists  after  leaving  the  establishment    Thus  &r  it  haa  been  highly  i 

Of  36  oolonistEi,  discharged  in  1850  and  1851 — 

31  are  reported  irreproachable ; 
2  conduct  themaelves  tolerably ; 

1  has  been  lost  aifht  of; 

2  are  ill  conducted. 
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or  135,  duoharged  in  1853— 

116  are  reported  irreproachable ; 
Itt  are  conductinf  tliemaelTea  tolerablj ; 
3  are  lost  aight  of; 
1  la  dead : 
6  have  reiapted  into  yagrancy  or  begging. 

Of  these  135,  the  average  stay  in  the  establishment  had  been  two  yean. 
Ninety-five  of  them  were  sent  back  to  their  several  communes,  on  the  demand 
of  the  local  authorities.  Forty,  more  particularly  distinguished  for  good  conduct, 
were  placed  out  by  the  care  of  the  director.  There  is  a  fund  to  meet  their  wants 
OD  first  going  out. 

The  officers  appear  to  be  unanimously  of  opinion  that  agriculture  is  the  best 
kind  of  employment  for  boys  undergoing  reformatory  training.  The  necessity  of 
•ooommodating  the  arrangements  to  this  specific  purpose,  as  well  as  the  poverty 
of  the  soil,  ought  to  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating  the  results  of  the  agrioul- 
tiirml  operations. 

The  area  of  land  now  under  cultivation  is  about  256  English  statute  acres. 

The  most  important  of  the  crops  appeared  to  be  rye,  (96  acres,  worth  £4  16«. 
per  acre,)  potatoes,  (46  acres,  worth  £7  3«.  Ad.  per  acre,)  and  kitchen  vegetables, 
(15  acres,  worth  £8  5«.  per  acre.)  Besides  these,  there  were  crops  of  oats,  flax, 
npe,  buckwheat,  clover,  roots  of  various  kinds,  and  8  acres  of  meadow  and 
orchard. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  live  stock  at  the  end  of  1852,  (value  about 

£700.) 

60  pigs,  Essex  and  Fleming, 

17  sheep, 

64  cocks  and  hens, 

7  turkejs, 
26  pigeons, 

4  peacocks. 

The  number  of  milch  cows  is  now  increased  to  forty-five.  They  are  milked 
three  times  a  day,  and  were  reported  to  be  giving  300  litres,  that  is,  about  sizty- 
riz  gallons,  a  day.  The  cow-house  is  well  worthy  of  a  visit;  the  fittings  are 
OBtirely  made  of  stone  slabs,  one  massive  block,  with  a  trough  cut  in  it,  forming 
die  head  of  each  stall,  and  a  large  slab  set  on  its  side,  the  division.  A  central 
passage  runs  lengthwise  down  the  building,  and  on  cither  side  are  ranged  twenty- 
two  stalls.  The  arrangement  of  the  farm-yard  seemed  to  be  of  the  most  approved 
pbn.  The  whole  drains  into  a  tank,  and  the  mechanical  operations  are  perfonned 
by  the  steam-engine. 

It  is  not  considered  that  the  farm  has  yet  reached  its  normal  state  ;  during  the 
preceding  year  several  expenses  have  been  incurred  that  will  not  recur  to  the 
•me  amount ;  the  agricultural  implements  were  completed  at  a  cost  of  £40  ;  the 
live  stock  was  increased  at  a  cost  of  £58  ;  it  was  necessary  to  purchase  food  for 
flie  cattle  at  an  expense  of  £262 ;  £27  worth  of  manure  was  bought,  and  £119 
worth  of  seed. 

These  extraordinary  expenses  raised  the  total  expenditure  for  the  year  to  the 
■Dm  of  £1,749. 

The  ralue  of  the  yearns  produce  was  £1,980. 

This  balance  of  £231  is  clearly  much  less  than  what  ought  to  be  realised  in  a 
normal  year,  considering  that  the  ground  is  rent  free. 

The  fiu'm  accounts  are  kept  distinct  from  those  of  the  establishment 

The  establishment  charges,  properly  so  called,  for  the  year  1852,  were  as 
fdlow:— 


29  cows, 

13  heifers  and  buliocks, 

9  oxen,  Fleming  and  ikirham, 

abulia, 
10  horses, 
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• 

Vietualiiif.  iHJM 

Offleen*  booMhold, 374 

OiBem*  MUriflt, Ml 

Fuel  and  lifhtiof, 186 

ClMDiDg,  waihing,  and  office  expenses, 81 

jbcpenies  of  Kboot-room  and  Divine  lervice, 16 

Clothiog  for  colonists, 400 

Beddinf  and  furniture, 96 

Uniibrin  of  laiterintendents, IB 

Mtdicinein  the  infinnarj, 9 

Maintenauce  of  buildings  and  tlie  steam-enfine, 106 

Total Xa,710 

Thm  it  appc^ara  that  the  expense  of  victnaling  is  one-balf  of  the  whole,  and 
thst  the  ooiit  of  maintenance  per  head  per  day  may  be  put  down  at  twopmet 
hfatfpttmy. 

Adding  to  this,  for  the  other  diarget  enumerated  above,  anotiier  twopeaee 
haUjpenny,  we  get  fiTepenoe  per  day  per  head  as  the  ezpenae  of  the  eatafaliahment. 

It  is  probable  that  next  year,  when  the  girls^  school  will  be  in  operatioo,  aad 
the  improvements  of  the  property  will  begin  to  tell,  the  expense  will  be  matcnaOy 
kHened.  It  is  hoped  that  the  workahopa  may  be  made  more  pro6table  than  they 
lisre  hitherto  been. 

Adding  to  the  expenditure  given  above,  (£3,710,)  an  additional  anm  of  £1,200, 
eipeoded  during  the  year,  but  represented  by  property  still  in  hand,  we  g^  a 
grand  total  for  the  year  of  £4,910. 

To  meet  this,  £3,390  have  been  received  on  account  of  cokmista  from  tbsir 
several  communes ;  and  £241  have  been  realized  by  the  produce  of  the  indnttrial 
department.    Total  receipts,  £3,631. 

The  establishment  is  not  therefore  yet  self-supporting.  A  deficit  of  £1,279  oi 
the  year  1852,  remained  to  be  covered  by  the  Government  grant. 

These  figures  have  been  taken  from  the  annual  report  to  the  Bdgian  Bfinistcr 
of  Justice.  Considering  that  the  colony  is  only  three  yean  old,  they  are  nwst 
Mtirfictory. 

At  A  time  when  the  abolition  of  transportation  is  directing  general  aMeution  ii 
an  own  country  to  the  subject  of  reformatory  sehoob,  this  experiment,  whieh 
baa  been  so  successfully  tried  at  Ruyssclede,  can  not  fiul  to  be  regiardcd  with 
interest 

It  haa  been  suggested  to  me  that  the  establishment  of  such  an  inatitalioii  m 
ttia  in  some  of  our  mining  or  manuftMSturmg  districts— where  the  bojs'  labor 
would  find  a  ready  market — might  be  not  only  a  most  useful,  but  also  •  pnfilaUi 
apeoulation. 

[NoTC. — M.  Ducp^tiauz  haa  been  good  enough  to  look  over  the  aheeta  of  tha 
Appendix,  and  to  supply  me  with  more  correct  information  on  three  inpoctast 
pointa. 

laL  The  schedule  of  employment  gives  an  erroneous  impreaaioB  of  the  propg 
time  employed  in  agriculture,  which  is  by  for  the  most  important  of  the  oeoupor 
tiaoa  of  the  inmates ;  the  governor  attaches  the  grcateat  importanoe  to  the  abtf- 
nalion  of  field  labor  with  the  workshops. 

2d.^It  is  quite  clear  that  during  the  current  year  the  reeeipla  will  fatlanea  Ao 
expenditure,  and  therefore  the  Government  grant  will  be  entirely  reimbuiaed. 

3d.  The  girls'  school  was  opened  on  the  first  of  October,  nnd  bida  ftir  to : 
life  expectations  of  its  founders.] 
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konhmJ  Mhool  of  Petit-Bonrff  wm  fcnnded  in  1844,  bj  tlM  ■ooiflfef  ibr 
3r  ohildnn  and  yoath,  foondlingt,  abandoned  ohUdm  and  orpliauL  in 
1  aapedaDy  within  the  department  of  the  Seine  and  Seine-et-Oiae. 
of  which  Coont  Portalia  was  praiident,  u  kioated  at  Paria ;  and  the 
piea  the  anoient  property  of  M.  Aqoado,  at  Bfry-aor-Seine :  which 
■rae  oh4teau  and  ita  dependendea.  and  •  parlL  of  about  150  aorea, 
vtqr  by  walk,  partly  by  the  raUroad  of  CorbeO.  The  estate  ia  beaoti- 
d  vpon  ak>pinff  ground  on  the  river  Seine.  Water  ia  brought  to  it  by 
orn,  from  a  dirtanoe  of  aeTeral  milea.  It  ia  eondnoted  fdentifully  into 
hgarden,  (ten  aorea,  inclosed  with  high  waUa  and  intersected  with 
w  walla  for  montreoil  espaliers,^  after  wmch  it  enteta  large  baaina  which 
rinmiing-batha,  and  to  aupply  tne  waah-rooma  and  other  domestic  uaea. 
pded  ^«rda,  alleys  of  horse-chesnuts,  ploughed  land,  large  and  beanti- 
ra,  and  copses,  aflbrd  opportunities  for  exercise,  sufficient  for  all 

kohen-garden  are  a  poultry-yard,  a  email  piflgeiy,  and  a  building  with 
t  windows,  containing  good  oeUan,  and  in  ue  baaement  story,  apari- 
in  the  working  of  the  kitchen-garden,  and  for  workahops  for  tndea 
The  first  story  is  occupied  by  the  launory,  the  drug  ahop,  the  room  for 
tlSy  the  infirmary,  containing  16  beda  and  wanned  ^by  a  store,  and  by 
for  sundry  persons  empkiyed  in  the  institntioo.  In  the  upper  story  ara 
I  for  punishment. 

be  same  garden,  a  large  building,  formerly  need  aa  an  orangery,  haa 
m  for  t^  use  of  the  pupils ;  it  oontaina  a  apaoio«ia  dormitory,  which 
1,  n  necesMTY,  160  children  :  there  are  also  two  sohool-rooma,  one  for 
la  and  the  other  for  the  pupils,  and  •  wardrobe.  The  large  apartment 
to  aerve  aucceasively  for  a  sleeping-room,  aohodl-room,  refectory,  and 
y^gronnd.  By  a  simple,  easy,  and  rapid  manoBUTre,  all  the  ftimitare  d 
Mppearsasif  by  enchantment;  the  tables  rise  doae  to  the  ceiling,  and 
Mffable  posts  supporting  them  are  placed  in  receplMlea  where  fbey  do 
t  the  room,  the  hammociu  which  ware  near  the  windows  are  mofiad 
liha  wan,  and  those  in  the  middle  of  ilie  room  rise  to  hide  and  Tentikta 
in  the  garret,  by  means  of  trap-doors.  The  idea  of  this  arrangement 
<«d  from  the  aoricultural  school  at  Mettray,  and  ia  to  be  found  in  tiie 
al  dTd?re  and  in  other  estabUshmenti  of  the  same  land, 
nitory  oontaina  four  rows  of  hammocks,  and  two  aklea,  at  the  enda  of 
tiie  more  denUed  hammocks  of  the  overseers ;  who  by  this  meana  can 
passes  in  all  the  beds  of  the  children  without  trouble.  It  is  lighted  dnr- 
bt|  and  ventilated  by  apparatna  like  that  need  in  moat  of  the  priaona  of 


ha  dormitory  ia  a  garret  which  aervea  for  a  drying-room :  and  con* 
I  the  aame  buildinff  b  a  shed,  which  is  used  aa  a  repoaitory  for  forming 
w  atablea  and  cow^use. 

baan  is  occupied  m  the  baaement  by  apartmenta  for  aohoola  and  for  Hm 
le  director.  i 

ttary  is  partly  occujHed  by  deepmg-rooma  for  the  pupila. 
iMn  and  ita  appurtenances,  the  pantry,  Ihc  waah-ioom,  the  milk-roQni, 
Ac  cdlars,  which  are  of  great  extent 

ime  of  cor  visit,  (September  3, 1849,)  the  number  of  adholan  waa  IMi. 
It  hting  faiorsaaad  to  350,  bj  woMd^  a  nunbv  of  yomg  crimiBali^ 


paid  from  $80.00  to  $100.00 
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acquitted  in  oourt  aa  having  acted  withont  diacernment,  bat  detained  under  tlia 
66th  article  of  the  penal  o(3e.  This  addition  has  since  been  made ;  the  joinig 
prisoners  have  taken  the  place  of  poor  and  orphan  children,  and  conseqnently  the 
establishment  at  Petit-Bourg  roust  now  be  reckoned  among  the  reform  achoola. 

The  information  collected  by  ns  relates  to  the  first  period  of  orgBDiiatkm ;  whieh 
ftot  should  be  recollected  in  reading  what  follows. 

The  scholars  at  Petit-Bourg  may  be  divided  into  two  classes ;  1 .  poor  children  and 
orphans,  placed  here  by  the  hospitals  and  asylums  at  an  expense  of  $34  a  year, 
besides  clothes ;  2.  boarders,  paying  $70  the  first  year,  and  $50  for  ^ch  aafase- 
quent  year,  always  besides  clothes.     Tlie  number  of  this  last  cUmb  is  30. 

The  age  of  admission  is  generally  set  at  eight  years ;  the  time  of  staying  in  the 
school  may  be  as  long  as  5  years.    This  length  is  required,  in  &ct,  by  the  interaC 
both  of  pulpit  and  school ;  by  imparting  mechanical  skill  to  the  former,  and  thai 
enabling  him  to  repay  part  ojf  the  expense  borne  for  him  by  the  latter. 
The  officers  of  the  school  are  fourteen,  vix. : 

A  director  without  salary,  having  only  lodging,  board  and  foel,  washing,  te^ 
for  himself  and  family.  This  place  is  filled  by  M.  AUier,  who  may  be  et.nmUwm 
tm  the  real  originator  and  founder  of  the  institution. 

A  book-keeper,  paid  $160.00 

A  teacher,  '*      200.00 

An  overseer  of  ftrming,  ^       200.00 

A  gardener,  "^       140.00 

A  horticultnralist, 
A  cutler  and  blacksmith, 
A  carpenter, 
A  wagon-maker. 
Two  farm  laborers, 
A  cook. 

Two  overseers,  one  at  $iB0,  and  one  at  $40.00. 
Several  women  are  also  employed  in  different  oapacittes,  in  the  Unmdiy, 
room,  infirmary,  on  the  form,  &c. 

All  these  persons  receive  lodging,  board,  and  general  maintenanoe.    They 
no  particular  costume,  and  may  be  married. 

The  pupils  arrive  at  half-past  four  in  summer,  and  at  half-paat  five  in  winter. 
Tlieir  bedtime  is,  nine  in  sunmner,  and  eight  in  winter. 

Each  pupil  has  his  own  wardrobe,  marked  with  his  nomber.  The  dreea  is  a 
bine  blouse  for  work,  a  Scotch  blouse  for  Sunday,  and  gray  linen  pantaloons  in 
summer.  In  winter,  the  pantaloons  are  of  cloth  oif  the  color  of  yellow  earth,  aad 
under  the  blouse,  a  waistcoat  with  sleeves,  of  the  same  material  with  the  panlBp 
loons.  Instead  of  wooden  shoes  are  worn,  in  summer,  laced  boots,  and  in  winter, 
dogs  with  wooden  soles.  The  cap  is  of  felt,  varnished  on  the  top  only,  and  widi 
the  words  **  Petit-Bourg*'  in  front  Each  pupil  has  also  a  woolen  overooat  for 
severe  weather.  Recently  pantaloons  have  been  introduced,  made  of  two  diifaent 
colors,  to  prevent  escapes  as  much  as  possible. 

The  bedding  consists  of  a  hammock,  containing  a  mattress  and  small  pillow  of 
grass,  a  sack,  instead  of  sheets  of  linen  or  cotton,  one  cotton  coverlid  in  summer, 
and  two  in  winter.  In  the  infirmary,  the  pupils  have,  upon  an  iron  bedstead,  a 
grass  mattress,  a  woolen  mattress,  a  coverlid  of  cotton  and  another  cignj  woolea, 
two  common  sheets,  and  a  pillow  of  feathers. 

Besides  the  dormitory,  Uiere  are  other  sleeping  rooms,  containing  from  15  to 
20  pupils.    Each  sleeping-room,  is  lighted  all  night,  and  has  its  monitor,  who  ii' 
chosen  from  among  the  pupils,  and  charged  to  preserve  order  and  silence.    Beades 
these  overseers,  an  overseer  on  guard  passes  continually  through  all  the  dipping 
rooms  in  succession,  during  the  night. 

At  eight  o^clock  in  the  morning  the  pupils  have  a  piece  of  bread  for  breakfoit; 
at  noon  and  at  night,  soup,  and  one  dish  besides.  They  have  meat  three  tfanea  a 
week,  including  Sunday ;  Hilt  meat  twice,  and  fresh  meat  onoe.  -Their  only  dndt 
is  water. 

The  elementary  instruction  given  to  the  pupils  comprehends  reading,  writbg^ 
spelling,  and  arithmetic.  There  is  added  a  little  land-surveyinf?,  geioeraphy,  luMV 
design,  singing,  gymnastics,  swimming,  and  uae  of  fire-engine.  l%ere  is  ain  a 
oourae  of  agriculture  and  hortiouHnre  for  those  pupQs  intendmg  tobeoomefonMni 
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Tlw  rdurioiM  instnictioD  is  given  by  the  priest  of  the  oommnnC)  who  acts  as 
Atpiniii.  The  papUs  attend  the  village  chorch,  which  is  situated  within  the  park 
Moeure. 

As  soon  as  the  pnpils  arrive  at  the  school,  they  are  employed  for  about  a  fort- 
■Igfat  in  the  kitchen-gardens,  or  in  the  fields,  to  allow  them  to  gain  health  and 
■mngth,  in  which  they  are  often  deficient.  They  are  then  admitted  to  the  work- 
iliops ;  their  occupation  being  selected  as  nearly  as  possible  with  reference  to  their 
sqMcial  aptitude  for  it 

Several  workshops  have  been  established  j  of  tailors,  shoemakers,  locksmiths, 
oarpenters,  cabinet-makers,  house-painters. 

According  to  the  agreements  made  with  the  foremen  of  these  workshops,  the 
labor  of  the  children  is  disposed  of  to  them  by  contract,  and  they  account  to  the 
■obool  for  it,  at  a  fixed  price  per  day  for  each  pupil. 

This  price  varies  of  oonrsef  according  to  the  nature  of  the  occupation  ;  but  it 
•qght  during  the  first  year,  to  amount  to  an  income  averaging  $16.00  for  each 
papil,  and  equal  to  one-third  of  the  expense  of  their  board  and  maintenance. 

This  income  the  second  year,  ought  to  average  $-16.00 ;  and  to  cover  the  entire 
personal  expenses  of  the  pupil. 

Afterwards,  to  the  end  of  the  apprenticeship,  this  income  should  increase  so  as 
to  bring  to  the  school  a  net  profit  equal  at  least  to  the  advances  of  the  first  year. 

A  part  of  this  income  should  be  laid  up  for  a  re8er\'e  fund  for  the  pupil.  The 
amountB  applied  to  this  fund  should  be  entered  in  a  book  in  the  saving's  bank,  and 
it  was  supposed  that  the  society  would  be  able  to  add  to  it,  from  beneficiary  funds, 
a  greater  or  less  amount,  according  to  the  conduct  of  the  pupil  in  the  workshops, 
fan  capacity,  and  his  devotion  to  his  fellow-pupils  and  to  the  school. 

All  sums  thus  entered  in  the  bank-book,  should  draw  interest  at  3  per  cent., 
sod  should  not  become  the  property  of  the  pupil  unless  he  have  observed  punctu- 
ally the  agreement  made  between  the  society  and  his  family.  Departure  before 
the  time  agreed  upon,  besides  giving  a  right  of  civil  action  against  the  family, 
wbondd  deprive  the  pupil  of  all  his  rights  to  any  sum  in  bank,  and  of  participation 
in  all  other  favors  which  the  society  might  bestow  upon  him  at  the  time  of  his 
going,  such  as  wardrobes,  tools,  pocket-money,  nomination  of  a  patron,  &o. 

These  ingenious  contrivances  to  receive  the  apprenticeship  of  the  pupils,  reim- 
baraement  of  their  expenses  to  the  society,  and  provision  for  their  future  welfare, 
do  not  appear  to  have  answered  the  expectations  of  their  originators.  The  con- 
motors  have  fUled,  or  have  not  accepted  the  conditions  attempted  to  be  imposed 
on  them.  Consequently,  except  a  few  workshops  of  small  importance,  working 
OBtirely  for  the  institution,  agriculture  is  the  principal  and  almost  the  only  occupa* 
tioQ  of  the  pnpils.  At  the  time  of  our  visit,  the  employments  were  arranged  a 
ftflows: 

Eumers,  86;  gardeners,  11  ;  horticuhurists,  5:  tailors  and  menders,  10; 
■fcoemakcrs,  3  ;  carpenters,  3  ;  cutiers,  3 ;  painters,  2 ;  cooks,  2  ;  clerks  in  offices, 
3 ;  in  mfirmary,  1 ;  in  steward's  office,  1  ;  total,  250. 

Hie  domain  includes  about  250  acres,  of  which  10  are  in  meadow ;  about  100 
Mrea  bendes  are  leased,  at  $30  per  year  per  acre.  There  have  usually  been  about 
35  homed  cattle ;  but  a  murrian  which  recently  appeared  among  them  has  obliged 
the  administration  to  sell  them.  There  are  12  horses.  The  most  lucrative  and 
moat  useful  branch  of  cultivation  is  that  of  the  kitchen-garden,  part  of  whose  pro- 
docts  are  sent  to  market.  The  garden  itself,  which  is  a  large  one,  seems  to  be 
wdl  laid  out.  Irrigation  is  practiced  in  it,  as  by  the  market-gardeners  at  Paris. 
Tbib  aale  of  flowers,  fhiit,  and  legumes,  furnish  a  principal  revenue  of  the  establish- 
ment.   There  are  handsome  green-houses,  containing  over  14,000  pots. 

Hie  moral  and  disciplinary  regulations  of  the  school,  are  described  in  the  report 
dM.  Allier,  the  director,  to  the  general  assembly  of  May  11th,  1845,  at  the  Ilotol 
do  Vnie  of  Paris,  contain  some  excellent  provisions.  Unfortunately  the  absence  of 
the  direotor  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  and  the  shortness  of  our  stay,  rendered  it  im- 
jpoalble  lor  OS  to  ascertain  whether  this  excellent  system  had  been  exactly  followed. 
jBnt  below  is  such  information  as  we  have  extracted  from  the  above-mentioned 
roport,  or  received  from  the  assistant  who  directed  our  visit. 

Hie  pnpils  are  classed  according  to  their  conduct,  in  four  divisions,  viz. ; 

of  probation.  I      Division  of  reward. 

^        "  amelioration.  I  "     '*  punishment. 
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As  a  means  of  stimulatiog  thfiir  emulation  while  at  work,  •  wib'OlMMfkiitiwi  bai 
been  adopted,  which  oonnsts  in  arranging  the  pnpUa,  in  e^oh  workabop,  into  fint, 
■eoond,  and  third  divisions.  Each  of  theee  divifflons  has  a  little  flag  of  a  paitiak 
oolor.  To  belong  to  the  first  division  is  the  highest  ambitioD  of  the  membefs  rf  ^ 
other  divisions.  The  same  amount  of  work  oonaideriDg  their  rekdiTe  i^raigA, 
having  been  distributed  to  the  pupils,  and  the  time  neocMary  for  perfaming  it 
being  carefully  calculated,  the  pride  of  each  little  group  ia  aet  in  aotioii,  and  then 
results  a  pleasant  strife  to  oonquer  in  the  game,  which  b  sileot  as  •  game  of  choi, 
and  as  absorbing,  and  which,  berides  the  honor  of  victory,  does  not  lack  natsrial 
inducements ;  for  a  certain  prize  is  delivered  at  the  end  of  every  mooth  to  the  fint 
division,  and  encouragement  to  the  seoond. 

*^  It  is  pleasant,''  says  the  reporter,  ^*  to  see  with  what  eanMstneai  and  good-vl 
the  children  ply  the  plane,  the  hammer,  the  file,  the  spade,  the  rake,  and  look 
around  to  see  where  their  comrades  and  adversaries  are ;  for  not  only  is  tberet 
struggle  between  two  divisions,  but  also  between  the  individual  members  of  ttA 
division,  for  the  first,  second,  &o.,  (dace  in  the  divid<»i.  The  first  in  eaeh  din»> 
ion  is  the  standard  bearer. 

**  In  this  manner  the  hours  pass  rapidly  away  without  punishment  At  the  tod 
of  the  task,  joy  shines  in  the  eyes  of  the  victors,  and  the  shame  of  the  vanqoiM 
seems  impatient  for  the  revenge  which  shall  give  them  the  ataodard  or  the  piMt 
of  honor. 

^^  At  each  judiciary  meeting,  good  marks  are  also  given  to  thoee  who  have  done 
their  work  quickest  and  best,  and  bad  ones  to  those  who  have  labored  iU  or  slofrly. 
It  often  happens  that  the  children  gain  an  hour  or  two,  by  finishing  their  tadb 
before  the  appointed  hour :  this  time  they  may  dispose  of  at  pleaaore,  in  pli^,  it 
working  in  other  shops,  m  reading  or  drawing,  &o. ;  bat  they  usually  ask  fir 
more  work,  or  kindly  assist  their  slower  comrades,  for  the  purpose  of  preveotiBf 
the  bad  marks  to  which  the  latter  are  liable ;  for  where  the  honorable  rivafay  a 
labor  ends,  there  brotherly  love  begins. 

**  This  system,  which  puts  into  action  the  powerfiil  motives  of  interest  and  pride, 
while  it  preierves  fraternal  friendship,  needs  no  commentaries.  It  ia  ample  ad 
true,  because  it  is  taken  from  nature.  To  judge  of  it,  all  that  ia  neoeHary  ia  to  kok 
at  one's  own  heart  and  to  question  one's  self." 

The  pupils  assemble  once  a  month  for  the  special  purpose  of  electing  fay  bdkt 
the  monitor-general  of  the  school  and  the  monitors  of  the  aeparate  wonsbivi. 
This  operation  is  performed  without  any  intriguing,  and  it  has  been  remvked  ihit 
the  best  scholars  are  chosen  unanimously,  or  by  an  immense  mnori^.  Hm  di- 
rector, however,  reserves  a  veto  upon  this  choice ;  although  he  has  very  seldon 
been  obliged  to  use  it  The  appointment  of  monitors  by  their  peers  ia  eopied  tai 
the  appointment  of  elder  brothers  at  Mettray ;  aa  is  also  the  appointment  of  a  ivj 
to  try  offenses  committed  by  the  pupils.  The  pupils  usually  aciuuse  ihiiMiiiii, 
and  affix,  according  to  circumstances,  the  maximum  or  minimum  of 
These  spontaneous  condemnations  are  submitted  to  the  approval  of  thair 
the  monitors,  who  revoke  or  confirm  them ;  and  are  then  carried  before  a  i 
tribunal,  of  the  officers,  assistants  and  foremen  of  workshopa,  who  give  A  jndgnflt 
in  the  last  resort. 

^^  Although  a  little  new  and  prompt,"  says  the  report  formeriy  quoted,  **9f 
justice  is  none  the  less  real  justice,  and  tends  daily  to  lessen  the  number  of  eal- 
prits  and  of  those  condemned  more  than  once.  It  has  this  advantage ;  that  Iht 
guilty  can  not  claim  to  be  innocent,  nor  to  be  too  severely  poniahcd ;  ibr  M 
monitors  and  we  ourselves  most  often  interfere  to  mitigate  penalties,  «id  sas»- 
times  to  pardon,  limiting  ourselves  to  a  reprimand. 

*^  Meanwhile,  if  (which  is  very  rare)  any  pupil  denies  the  aoonsatMO  fanm^ 
against  him,  then  public  information  becomes  the  duty  of  all  pupila  having  eoffir 
zance  of  the  fiict  charged  ;  that  no  culprit  may  escape  who  aggravatea  his  dSam 
by  a  lie,  and  that  no  innocent  person  may  be  punished.  In  thia  ease  an  inoaert  ii 
held,  before  which  the  overseers  and  witnesses  are  heard.  Aoousets  and  uitei 
ers  arise  for  the  occasion  among  the  pupils,  and  ttqm  monitors  and 
decline  voting  upon  the  judgment  pronounced  in  first  instnoe  by  the 
finally  by  the  tribunal  of  assistants." 

The  punishments  are  as  fbUows,  in  the  order  of  thsir  severilf  x 

1.  Simple  reprimand. 
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S.  Detentkni,  with  or  withoat  labor,  from  the  reoretttk»ii  of  iha 
3.  Detontion  from  the  recreatioDB  of  the  Sunday. 
4^  Dry  bread  for  one  or  more  meal*. 

5.  Ptange  fttxn  a  higher  to  a  lower  division. 

6.  Lighted  cell,  with  labor. 

7.  Dark  oeQ,  withoat  labor. 

8.  Sraavre  of  name  ftom  regiater  of  hcmor. 

9.  Lofli  for  one  or  more  months  of  Totership  and  of  digibility. 

10.  Inability  for  one  or  more  months  to  receive  letters  of  pardon. 

11.  Inability  for  one  or  more  months  to  partake  or  be  present  at  distribntions  of 
afans. 

13.  Inability  to  see  and  embraoe  one's  parents  at  the  visit  next  after  oon- 
dwnnarton. 

13.  Inability  for  one  or  more  months  to  carry  the  standard. 

14.  Inability  for  one  or  more  months  to  aasbt  sick  companionsi 

15.  Inability  during  one  or  more  months  to  be  chosen  to  assist  at  fomily 
fostivals. 

All  these  pnnishments  are  dreaded  most  on  account  of  the  shame  accompany- 
ing them.  It  is  likewise  to  be  noticed  that  the  severest  are  those  which  are  of  a 
pwely  moral  character.  Expulsion  from  the  school  is  only  mflicted  upon  pupils 
considered  wholly  incorriffible. 

There  is  a  similar  gradation  of  rewards,  based  upon  the  same  principle,  aa 
follows: 

I.  BbnoraUe  mention.  This  is  a  public  complimentary  notice,  addressed  to  the 
pupil  deserving  it,  to  enoourage  him  to  do  still  bcHer  in  future. 

8.  Passage  to  a  higher  division. 

3.  Registration  in  the  register  of  honor.  This  registration  is  for  two  months ; 
and  is  the  privilege  of  the  division  of  reward  only. 

4.  Bncouragements.    These  are  small  Ixx^. 

5.  A  crown  over  the  place  occupied  by  the  pupil,  in  the  school,  or  shop,  or  both, 
as  he  has  deserved  it  in  one,  or  the  other,  or  both. 

6.  Tools  of  honor.    These  are  ofiered  and  gained  as  prizes. 

7.  Prizes.  These  are  usually  books  useful  in  the  occupation  of  the  pupil,  monl 
tiles,  history,  books  of  piety,  Ao, 

8.  Becoming  standard-bearer  of  division. 

9.  Seleotioo  by  their  comrades  to  attend  the  fomily  festivals.  Once  a  month, 
the  officers,  assistants,  and  foremen,  meet  in  the  evening  of  Sunday  around  a  table 
fhigally  funibhed.  as  usual,  but  with  one  additional  dish.  The  monitors  are,  e* 
^jficis,  invited.  After  the  desert,  the  singing  master  assembles  the  pupils  present, 
lad  sings  with  them  religious,  moral,  or  national  songs.  After  the  singing,  all 
asperate,  promising  to  cHMTeavor  to  make  the  worst  scholars  worthy  of  attcnoding  at 
tasae  moaest  feasts. 

10.  Letters  of  pardon.  These  letters,  which  are  only  given  with  great  reserve, 
empower  those  holding  them  to  pardon  pupils  undergoing  punishment,  except  in 
eertain  grave  cases,  of  which  the  director  is  judge. 

II.  Permission  to  watoh  with  the  sick.  This  also  is  a  rare  privilege,  and  onl- 
tivates  among  the  pupils  sentiments  of  benevolence  and  of  ftratomal  afieotion. 

13.  Honor  of  carrying  and  bestowing  the  alms  of  the  school.  The  alms-chest 
is  replenished  in  severu  ways.  1.  One  Sunday  a  month,  all  the  officers,  assist- 
ants,  foremen,  and  pupils,  go  without  meat,  and  the  consequent  saving  is  deposited 
b  the  ahns-chest  2.  Once  a  month  there  b  taken  from  the  amount  credited  to 
eaoh  pupfl  in  the  savings-bank,  4  cents ;  that  is,  46  cents  a  year.  A  monthly 
eofleotion  is  also  made  among  the  officers,  assistants,  and  foremen,  and  the  amount, 
tloM  with  that  taken  from  the  depoeitB  for  the  pupils,  also  put  in  the  chest 

With  this  money  the  pupils  of  the  division  of  reward,  or  those  who  have  per- 
formed some  laudable  action,  are  enabled  to  go,  on  the  first  Sunday  of  each  month, 
to  oarry  to  the  aged  poor  of  the  village,  sometimes  garmenti,  s(Mnetimes  bedding, 
aomotinies  medicine,  but  nev«r  money. 

Nothing  has  been  neglected  which  might  awaken  the  moral  sense  in  the  ehil* 
dren  of  the  school,  or  contribute  to  elevate  their  souls.  For  the  same  purpose  the 
waDs  in  diffisrent  places  are  oovered  with  suoh  phrases  as  the  foOowing: 

Silenoe.  aq 
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God  sees  US. 

Idleness  impoyemhes  and  degrades. 

He  who  will  not  work  should  not  eat 

Labor  enriches  and  honors. 

Let  us  be  brothers. 

Benevolence  elevates  man. 

Children,  grow  up  by  labor.    Men,  some  time  labor  win  make  700  gr«at 

Religion  is  goodness,  every  where  and  always. 

To  love  the  poor  is  to  love  God. 

Evening  and  morning,  after  the  usual  prayer,  the  pupils  addrea  anodier  to  God 
for  their  instructors  and  beneiaotors. 

Onoe  a  year  a  mass  is  sung  for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of  sooh  mstmeton  or 
benefactors  as  are  dead ;  after  whioh  ceremony,  flowen  are  laid  upon  the  gravel 
of  dead  pupils. 

There  was  much  difficulty,  particularly  at  the  beginning,  in  finding  oompetsnt 
and  active  assistants,  and  such  as  would  be  devoted  to  the  suooeas  of  the  undertak- 
mg.  Frequent  changes  in  oonsequenoe  occasioned  great  embarraasmeots.  To 
encourage  the  agents  of  the  school,  they  were  given  an  interest  in  its  profits,  by 
leaerving  to  them  a  percentage  upon  the  produce  of  labor  and  of  the  workdiops. 
The  amount  thus  voluntarily  distributed  is  retained  by  the  aodety,  and  entered  in 
a  book  called  the  book  of  division  of  profits.  No  one  is  permitted,  on  any  pretext, 
to  draw  any  or  all  of  these  funds ;  and  if  any  assistant  or  foreman  leaves  the 
school  improperly,  or  is  sent  off  for  ill  oonduot,  the  amount  so  credited  to  him  on 
bo(^  becomes  the  property  of  the  other  assistants  and  foremen,  being  divided 
equally  among  them. 

A  second  book,  called  the  savings-bank  book,  is  also  keptfor  entering  the  reten* 
tioB  of  5  per  cent,  on  all  salaries.  It  is  not  permitted  to  draw  this  deposit ;  but  at 
the  departure  of  the  assistant  or  foreman,  for  whatever  reason,  it  is  paid  to  him, 
onless  retained  by  the  society  as  indemnity  for  damages  due  fix>m  him,  for  this 
book  is  kept  to  habituate  the  assistants  to  economy,  and  to  put  a  sort  of  caution- 
money  into  the  hands  of  the  society.  The  same  use  is  made  of  funds  entered  upon 
the  book  of  division  of  profits,  in  case  of  malversation  or  loss.  The  amoonti 
entered  on  the  savings-bank  book  pay  3  per  cent  to  the  depositor.  Hie  sums 
entered  in  these  two  books,  together  with  the  savings  which  some  of  the  assistants 
■re  able  to  lay  by,  form  considerable  reserve  funds. 

Saturday  evening  every  week,  all  the  officers,  assistanta,  and  foremen,  meet  m 
A  ftmily  council,  and  consider  all  the  praiseworthy  or  reprehensible  aotions  of  the 
popils  under  their  orders.  By  this  means  no  fruit,  however  small,  and  no  good 
action,  however  insignificant,  can  happen  during  the  week,  in  school-room,  court, 
workshop,  dormitory,  or  play-ground,  without  being  noticed.  While  the  teacher 
for  instance,  praises  a  scholar  for  his  conduct  and  progress  in  study,  the  fbremai 
of  his  workshop  may  find  him  stupid  and  lazy.  By  such  contradiotkms  attentkm 
b  drawn  to  the  child ;  all  watoh  him  to  better  advantage,  and  after  •  few  weeks 
of  study  and  minute  observation,  the  true  character  of  the  child  is  discovered,  and 
often  his  good  qualities  are  brought  out  even  by  means  of  his  fiiults. 

This  meeting  has  another  purpose,  to  arrange  a  line  of  conduct  for  each  pupil,  to 
be  followed  out  next  day  at  an  assembly  called  the  meeting  of  emulation  ;  at  wlrieh 
iho  officers,  assistants,  and  foremen  of  workshops  are  present,  as  wdl  as  the  popik 
and  visitors.  At  this  meeting  are  performed  the  duties  of  the  jury  above-men- 
tioned, and  rewards  and  punishments  are  distributed.  The  idea  of  this  meeting 
was  copied  from  the  school  of  Mettray,  which,  although  there  seenw  to  be  some 
unwillingness  to  avow  it,  has  served  as  the  type  of  the  organization  not  only  of  the 
aohod  of  Petit-Bourg,  but  also  of  most  other  estaMiahments  of  the  same  kind 
erected  in  France  within  a  few  years. 

Petit-Bourg  has  not  a  school  of  foremen  like  that  at  Mettray,  but  it  endeavcn  m 
a  similar  manner  to  form  among  the  pupils  a  seminary  for  aasiatante  who  may  tao- 
oessively  fill  vacant  places. 

The  patronage  of  the  scholars  on  leaving  the  school  is  nearly  on  the 
in  the  two  establishments.    A  patron  is  named  for  each  popO,  wlio,  in 
wfth  the  establishment,  endeavors  to  find  him  a  good  aitnatioD. 

To  onderstand  the  financial  oonditkm  of  the  aauxA  of  Peth-Bomg,  we  tee 
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amiiied  die  aooounti  and  efCimatei  of  tlM  few  last  yevt,  and  have  mired  at  Hhm 
WcBomiDgTmahB: 

In  1845,  for  118  papils,  the  expenses  were  $15,032.80  ;  being  $137.57  eaoh, 
poryMr,  lod  $0.25  each,  per  day. 

In  1846,  for  123  pnpils,  the  expenses  were  $17,631.12,  after  dednoting  inoome 
of  iiMining  and  workshops.    The  items  of  this  expense  are  as  follows : 

Board  of  pnpils, $00.10.4  per  day  eaoh, $4,661.08 

Clothing, 12.48       "   year,  "    1,535.03 

Bedding, 1.24.2    "      "      "    152.73 

Washing, 1.95.2    "      «      "    240.07 

Fuel, 58.2    "      "      "    71.74 

Light, 2.93.8    "      "      "    361.32 

Mending  clothes 5.02       "      "      "    617.76 

School  expenses, 39       <<      <<      "    47.95 

Sundries, 80.21 

Rent,  taxes,  insurance, 1,554.41 

Repairs,  &o.,  furniture  and  buildings, 746.65 

Expenses  of  offices  and  management, 2,678.05 

Salaries  and  maintenance  of  assistants, 6,880.38 

Entire  expense, 19,627.38 

Inoome  from  cnltvation  and  shops, 1 ,996.26 

Net  expense, 17,631.12 

Hie  expense  for  eaoh  pupil,  during  1846,  therefore  was  $143.34  •,  or  $0.39  per 

In  1847,  the  estimates  for  an  average  number  of  125  pupils  presented  the  fol- 
lowing valuations : 

Salaries  and  maintenance  of  officers,  &c., $6,720.00 

Maintenance  of  pupils,  $60  each, 7,500.00 

Fuel,  lights,  washing, 800.00 

Taxes,  repairs  of  buildings, ...    640.00 

Expense  of  management,  freight,  traveling, 2,320.00 

Shops,  cattle,  manure,  &c., 1,000.00 

Contuigenoies, 400.00 

19,380.00 

«-"«K  j  ^Tv^:^,,  &e.,*};K  \ ^fi^ 

Net  expense, 17,280.00 

The  expense  per  pupil,  in  1848,  was  therefore  $139.04,  or  $0.38  per  day,  not 
faiehiding  rent 

In  1849,  the  expense  was  diminished  by  the  increased  number  of  pupils  to 
$94.67 ;  or  $0.25  each,  per  day.  The  school  purchased  the  estate  of  Petit- Bourg, 
fai  1846,  for  $54,000,  nuised  bv  the  grand  lottery  established  for  the  school  at  that 
time,  the  net  accruing  from  which,  was  more  than  $100,000. 


Connected  with  the  prison  of  ^^  La  Roquette,"  in  Paris,  is  an  institution  called 
the  "  Patronage  Society,"  which  has  been  formed  voluntarily  by  benevolent  indi- 
viduals. Its  object  is  to  guide  and  provide  for  young  prisoners  on  their  liberation. 
Bach  boy  has  a  patron  who  exercises  an  influence  over  him,  even  during  his 
confinement,  by  counsel  and  exhortation.    On  his  being  set  at  liberty,  his 

Ctron  comes  or  sends  for  him,  and  places  him  in  some  situation  for  which  he 
a  fitted  himself  in  the  workshop  of  the  penitentiary.  Instead  of  being  thrust 
out  of  the  gates  with  rags  on  their  backs,  with  which  they  entered  them,  and 
with  just  sufficient  money  to  lead  them  into  temptation,  as  was  formerly  the  case, 
the  poor  lads  are  at  present  furnished  with  decent  clothes,  and  gain  at  once  an 
employment  and  a  respectable  livelihood.  Their  patrons  visit  them  frequently, 
mperintend  their  conduct,  and  by  the  affi^ctionate  sympathies  they  show  them, 
encourage  and  confirm  them  in  a  virtuous  course  of  life.  They  call  them  their 
duldren,  and  the  reciprocal  affection  which  often  springs  up  between  the  little 
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oatoMtB  and  tboir  protecton  is  really  very  beaatiful.  Numerooi  oaaea  have  oe- 
imrred  where  youthful  vagabonds  and  thieves  have  become  exemplary  eharacten 
through  the  parental  kindness  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  adopted  them.  One 
inatanoe  is  mentioned,  in  the  society's  reports,  of  a  former  inmate  of  **  La  Bo- 

Snette"  having  formed  an  attachment  to  an  anuable  and  indoatrial  girl^  when  not 
aving  money  to  meet  the  expenses  of  his  marriage,  his  patron  gave  him  the 
me«na,  was  present  himself  at  the  wedding,  and  Inniished  the  lodgins  of  the 
new-married  couple  with  chairB,  tables,  a  bedstead,  and  some  linen.  Ine  most 
imeqiiivocal  proof  of  the  value  of  the  society's  exertions  oonaista  in  this, — that 
before  its  existence,  out  of  217  youths  ihat  were  liberated  between  the  yean  1831 
nd  1833,  99  were  recommitted  several  times  and  ibr  grave  ofibnaea:  whereas 
since  the  association  has  entered  upon  its  mission,  out  of  269  bda  tasen  under 
their  charge  only  51  were  again  sentenced  to  a  second  term  of  impnaonment 
And  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  99  reconmiittals  above  specified  were  merely 
those  which  took  place  in  Paris,  under  the  real  names  of  the  ctEsnien ;  how 
nmny  more  happened  in  tho  provinces,  and  under  false  names,  can  not  be  asoer- 
tained.  But  all  who  are  positively  recommitted,  whilst  under  the  aapefintend- 
ence  of  the  society  are  known,  as  they  can  not  quit  their  sitnatioiia  without  the 
fact  being  communicated  to  their  patrons.  A  report  of  the  aooie^  affirms  that 
of  those  who  have  been  guilty  of  no  fresh  transgression  against  the  law,  58  were 
not  only  laborious,  economiotd,  and  submissive  to  their  masters,  but  join  to  those 
finalities  virtues  which  must  gain  them  general  esteem ;  that  124,  without  being 
90  remarkable,  are  nevertheless  excellent  young  men,  and  good  workmen,  who 
giva  every  kind  of  satls&ction  to  their  employers  and  protectors ;  so  that 
of  269  juvenile  delinquents  there  are  182  thoroughly  reformed,  who  are  the 
and  g^o^  of  the  society. 


PATBONAGE  SOCIETIES. 

BT  IL  JULES  BS  LAMABQUX. 


Tbb  following  paper  was  read  before  the  International  Reunion  oi 
Charity  in  Paris  in  1854,  and  printed  in  the  Les  Annales  de  la  Chariti^ 
far  June,  1866.  The  translation  is  taken  from  the  Irish  Quarterly  Re- 
Hew  for  March,  1856 : 

Pabronagt  of  Young  DitonuOy  mnd  of  JuvenUe  LihSrh, 

Government  and  private  benevolenoe  had  no  sooner  extended  their  solidtade 
toward  the  Juvenile  lib^r^  than  the  law  of  the  6th  of  August  placed  them 
mder  the  patronage  of  the  State.  The  first  Society  of  Patronage,  was  formed 
in  the  year  1822,  and  in  the  year  1847,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  through 
the  interposition  of  his  numerous  agents  and  the  Municipal  Authorities,  made 
inquiriee  relative  to  the  conduct  of  the  Juvenile  detenus  at  their  plaoee  of 
reidenoe,  in  order  to  be  enabled  to  state  the  results  of  the  moral  and  useftd 
instruction  they  had  received  in  the  houses  of  Correction.  In  fine,  the  directors 
of  these  establishments,  had  also  exercised  a  species  of  patronage  in  procuring 
them  situations  as  workmen  or  servants,  and  have  received  the  most  interesting 
end  flattering  account  of  several  of  those  boys  they  had  brought  up. 

We  shall  now  glance  rapidly  over  these  three  modes  of  patronage,  and  ex- 
plain their  results. 

The  number  of  young  criminals  who  leave  annually  those  establishments  of 
oonectional  education,  is  very  considerable;  during  the  Sununer  of  1852,  there 
were  1,162,  without  reckoning  the  boys  who  had  been  sent  in  by  their  parents 
for  correction.  We  can  understand  from  this  how  necessary  it  would  be  to 
arrange  work  in  which  they  could  be  employed,,  and  even  to  organize  something 
new. 

The  Government  had  taken  Grow,  the  Ck)uncil  of  the  State  a  draft  of  the 
public  administrative  rule,  which  will  undoubtedly  enable  them  to  reap  the 
benefit  of  the  three  systems  which  form  the  subject  of  this  work. 

Societies  ofPcUronage, 

•   These  Societies  have  been  up  to  the  present,  but  few  in  number. 

We  find  the  most  important  of  thorn  in  the  great  centres  of  our  population  in 
^uris,  Lyons,  Strasbourg,  Rouen,  Toulouse,  &c.,  &c  Space  would  not  permit 
our  describing  each  of  these  institutions  separately.  We  will,  therefore,  limit 
ourselves  to  that  of  Paris,  under  the  superintendence  of  M.  Berenger,  (de  la 
Drdme.)  This  institution,  which  has  served  as  a  model  to  other  analogous 
•odetiee,  was  founded  in  1833,  at  the  instance  of  M.  Ch.  Lucas,  who  has  had 
the  honor  of  founding  several  institutions  of  patronage.  The  statutes  were 
Stfranged  by  a  company  uniting  several  members  of  the  Institution,  who,  like 
their  worthy  president,  M.  Berenger,  (de  la  Drdme,)  held  high  positions  in  the 
official  world. 

The  Society  apprenticed  the  bo3r8  who  left  the  house  of  correctional  educa- 
tion, at  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  their  imprisonment,  and  the  Juvenile 
^tenua  to  whom  the  Government  gave  provisional  liberty,  in  order  to  prove 
^hat  progress  they  made  in  virtue.  These  bo3r8  are  replaced  under  strict 
^watch,  when  it  is  proved  that  their  conduct  has  not  been  correct  The  former 
•re  called  definitive  lib^res,  and  the  latter  provisionaL  The  Society  proposed 
tbia  arrangement  for  the  purpose  of  habituating  their  pupils  to  an  honest  and 
Indortrious  life,  and  in  order  to  prevent  them  relapsing. 
K 
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The  members  composing  t^^is  body,  are  divided  into  Bobscribera,  patrons  and 
donors;  these  are  accepted  without  limit,  in  order  to  extend,  as  fiir  as  poanfale^ 
their  sphere  of  action.  The  subscribers  are  only  called  on  for  the  sum  they 
pnnnised.  The  title  of  donor  is  acquired  by  giving  100  francs  annnaJly  to  the 
Society.  The  patrons  have  the  most  difficult  task  to  perform,  as  their  employ* 
ment  chiefly  consists  in  procuring  situations  for  the  juvenile  lib^r^ 

The  office  of  patron  is  held  for  three  years.  The  Sodetj  have  an  asyhun 
where  all  juvenile  liberes  are  received,  who,  during  this  period,  have  dther 
&llen  ill  or  are  unable  to  work.  This  asylum  is  placed  under  the  immediate 
control  of  a  general  Agent,  M.  de  Grellet- Wanning,  a  man  of  unalterable 
devotion,  who  resides  in  the  Rue  M^eres  No.  9.  He  says  maas  every  Sunday 
at  an  altar  placed  in  the  Assembly  HalL 

The  Society  is  under  the  immediate  direction  of  a  board,  assisted  by  an 
Administrative  Council,  and  aided  by  three  committees^  of  material  and  funda^ 
of  management  and  inquiry. 

The  board  is  composed  of  a  president,  vice-president,  of  a  secretary  general 
or  treasurer,  in  whom  rests  in  ^t  the  executive  power  of  the  Society. 

The  Administrative  Council  is  composed  of  12  members^  deciding  on  all 
matters  useful  or  advantageous  to  the  Institution,  which  is  submitted  by  them 
for  approval  to  the  board,  or  to  one  of  the  members  of  the  CounciL  The  duties 
of  president  and  of  vice-president,  as  well  as  those  of  secretary  gaieral  or 
treasurer,  have  been  carefully  defined.  The  three  Conmuttees  are  each  pre- 
Bided  over  by  a  vice-president,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  the  funds  are  wdl 
employed,  taking  care  that  the  boys  are  provided  for  after  their  final  liberation, 
tnd  making  inquiries  in  order  to  afford  the  Administrative  an  opportunity  of 
placing  a  young  provisional  detenu  at  liberty,  and  entitling  him  to  seek  for 
reward.  In  fine,  the  General  Assembly  is  convoked  annually  to  render  an 
account  of  the  working  of  the  Society,  and  every  six  months  to  hear  the  reports 
of  the  patrons  on  those  confided  to  their  care.  In  these  re-unions,  the  Aa^ 
aembly  nominate  counselors  to  the  vacant  places.  They  introduce  modifica- 
tions in  the  laws  whenever  they  find  cause.  Finally,  they  bestow  rewards  on 
tiie*patrons  who  merit  them. 

A  paid  agent  is  employed — who  accounts  to  the  treasurer  for  the  recovery 
o(  and  expenditure  of  monies  received,  takes  charge  of  the  minutes,  keeps  the 
register,  prepares  the  questions,  and  makes  inquiries  relative  to  the  management 
of  the  Superiors,  and  furnishes  to  the  patrons  every  information  necessary  far 
the  accomplishment  of  their  mission.  The  general  agent  is  also  employed  in 
procuring  situations  for  the  lib^res,  and  trying  to  arrange  with  the  h^d  w«k- 
men  the  most  suitable  places,  and  also  to  supply  for  the  time  the  absence  of  a 
patron  who  is  ill  or  stays  away.  Finally,  he  is  bound  to  prove  monthly  the 
presence  of  each  boy  in  the  place  marked  out  for  him  by  the  patron. 

The  Society  negotiates  with  diflferent  contractors,  who  supply  them  with 
every  thing  they  require  to  clothe  the  libfer^s. 

The  patrons  are  admitted,  after  every  possible  precaution  is  taken,  to  guar- 
antee their  good  conduct  to  the  Society.  Their  duties  are  inscribed  in  a  hand- 
book, ad  hoc,  and  they  can  not  take  charge  of  more  than  six  liberte  at  a  time. 

The  president  represents  the  entire  Society,  he  corresponds  with  the  estab- 
lished authorities,  and  it  is  to  him  that  the  demands  made  by  the  different 
public  functionaries  in  the  interest  of  the  board  is  entrusted. 

The  strictest  and  most  watchful  surveillance  is  exercised  over  all  the  Ub^rifl^ 
but  particularly  over  those  who  are  still  under  the  restrictions  of  the  daose  66 
of  the  penal  code,  who  have  been  entrusted  to  the  board  as  provisional  lib^res. 
Those  latter  are  never  lost  sight  of  by  the  patrons,  and  when  they  exhibit  idle- 
ness or  disobedience  toward  their  masters,  the  patron,  without  waiting  for  a 
more  serious  fault,  is  bound  to  represent  their  misconduct  to  the  president 

This  man  decides  with  the  board  whether  the  charge  is  of  a  sofficientiy  grave 
character  to  require  immediate  re-incarceration.  But  even  in  case  the  matter 
has  been  arranged,  the  patron  is  not  released  firom  his  obligation  toward  ha 
pupil,  and  is  bound  to  reinstate  him  by  virtue  of  a  ministerial  decisioD.  All  the 
•oto  of  the  Society  are  inserted  with  the  greatest  care  in  the  register  kept  by 
the  agent  The  principal  is  kept  in  a  large  book,  comprising  at  once  the  moral 
tnd  financial  account  of  each  boy,  where  they  have  deposUed  as  correotly  iS 
possible  the  history  of  his  lifo^  the  information  received  relatiTe  to  bto  taS^ 
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llie  progrooB  he  has  made  in  adyanoement,  and  all  the  expenaes  he  has  ooca- 
ijoned  the  oociety. 

Then  follows  the  g^eneral  register  of  all  the  members  who  compose  the  body, 
vnder  the  title  of  patrons,  donors  or  subscribers,  pointing  oat  the  assessments 
of  each,  and  comprising  an  annual  account,  mentioning  the  date  of  payments. 

Another  reg^ister  comprises  the  names  of  all  the  patrons  employed,  and  of  the 
boys  under  their  care.  A  third  points  out  the  changes,  either  by  getting  in  or 
removing  any  of  the  furniture  belonging  to  the  bocuxL 

Those  registers  are  the  ground-work  by  which  can  be  proved  the  receipt  of 
■Qbecriptions,  the  expenditure  of  the  funds,  and  the  supplying  of  all  kinds  of 
l)od.  Putting  money  in  the  savings*  bank  in  the  children's  name,  and  the  place 
where  the  cash  is  kept,  are  entered  in  two  different  books. 

Another  very  important  book  points  out  to  you,  three  months  beforehand, 
tiie  young  detenus  who  are  about  to  leave  the  houses  of  correctional  education 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris,  and  the  names  of  the  Commissioners  who  will  be 
employed  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  those  boys ;  there  is  also 
an  account  g^ven  of  the  acceptance  or  refusal  of  patronage  by  tiio  libercs. 

The  minutes  of  the  sittings  of  the  Council  of  Administration,  of  the  committee 
appointed  to  procure  situations,  and  of  the  six  months'  assemblies,  are  entered 
in  another  book  separate. 

A  register  in  whicli  is  copied  the  correspondence  with  the  administration,  the 
bar,  the  prefect  of  police,  and  other  functionaries;  finally,  there  are  several 
secondary  registers  which  complete  the  vocabulary  of  the  agent's  book. 

We  see,  by  what  has  gone  before,  with  what  care  the  Society  takes  note  of 
the  working,  and  the  mcims  necessary  to  ensure  success.  The  asylum  in  the 
Bue  Mcziores,  which  was  fotmdod  in  the  year  1846,  has  been  very  useful  to  the 
javenile  liberes,  particularly  during  this  time  of  conmiercial  and  political  panic 
which  we  have  had  to  pass.  But  it  has  also  made  considerable  sacrifices  to  the 
board  for  its  appropriation,  and  the  supi)ort  of  the  boys  contained  there.  These 
sacrifices  have  been  exclusively  beneficial  to  the  juvenile  Uberes,  and  whilst 
their  expenses  were  observed  to  increase,  the  salaries  of  the  clerks*  continued 
the  same ;  the  right  assumed  toward  them  by  the  asylum  was  to  increase  their 
work,  and  make  thcni  labor  more  dihgently. 

The  resources  of  the  Society  are  comprised  in  the  collection  of  taxes,  which 
the  juries  award  for  their  advantage,  of  Uie  subsidies  granted  by  the  Corporation 
and  the  prefect  of  the  Seine,  of  the  legacies  bequeathed  to  them,  and  of  the  70 
centimes  allowed  doily  by  the  minister  of  the  interior,  for  the  support  of  the 
provisional  liberes. 

They  receive,  besides,  from  the  exchequer  of  this  department  a  claim  to  any 
unusual  taxes  51,450  francs. 

In  fine,  the  Grovemmcnt  in  order  to  acknowledgre  the  services  rendered  by 
this  Institution,  has  established  it  legally  by  a  Koyal  Ordinance,  dated  June 
9th,  1843. 

Since  the  month  of  May,  1833,  the  period  of  its  foundation,  up  to  the  31st  of 
December,  1853,  the  Society  has  protected  2,155  boya,f  definitive  or  provisional 
Uberes. 

252  hod  renounced  all  patronage,  124  had  been  abandoned  as  incorrigibles ; 
112  are  dead;  964  hod  ceased  to  be  guardians  at  the  end  of  three  years;  144 
provisional  liberes  had  been  reentered  into  the  house  of  correction ;  506  had 
relapsed  into  crime,  88  of  whom  had  belonged  to  the  category  of  temponury 
liberes;   16  had  been  placed  in  hospital  as  lunatics,  the  remainder  ran  away. 

During  this  period  of  20  years,  the  Society  received  the  sum  of  457,265  fVancs, 
W  cents;  its  expenses  had  been  381,824  francs,  89  cents.  They  hod  thus  in 
their  possession  at  the  end  of  1853,  75,440  fhmcs,  66  cents;  an  important  sum, 
which  bore  testimony  to  the  good  management  of  the  board,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  the  useful  assistance  it  rendered  not  only  to  the  Government,  but  also 
to  private  individuals.  The  receipts  of  the  Society  had  been  25,947  firancs,  33 
oeuts;  in  1854,  the  expenses  had  arisen  to  25,342  franca,  10  cents,  for  294  Ju- 
▼snile  provisional  or  definitive  Uberes;   every  boy  had  therefore  cost  at  an 

*  These  clerka  are — a  responsible  agent  at  1,400  francs;  an  afent  for  proTidinf  siiaationa, 
80O  francs ;  a  resister  and  schoolmaster,  900  francs ;  an  inspector,  900  francs ;  a  EouMkesper 
at  800  fraocs,  and  the  porter  got  360  francs 

t  Tbsae  boys  go  as  psuitents  to  the  monastery  de  la  Requeue. 
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avenge  abont  89  francs.  In  this  account  had  been  entered  all  kinds  of  ex- 
penses, the  salaries  of  the  clerks  of  the  asylum,  and  a  sum  of  3,371  IhuMS,  10 
cents,  employed  in  the  recent  building,  and  repairing  of  the  establishment  in  the 
Bae  M^ziercs.  Amongst  the  294  bojrs  patronized  by  the  Society  in  18H  ^ 
were  very  well  conducted;  127  well  conducted;  24  wished  to  leave;  13  were 
badly  behaved ;  1  ran  away ;  23  relinquished  the  patronage  after  being  sab- 
missive  for  some  time ;  7  had  been  given  up  altogether  as  incorrigible ;  10  had 
been  re-imprisoned  in  the  penitentiary  of  la  Roquette ;  20  had  relapised  into 
crime ;  4  were  dead.  Whilst  subtracting  from  the  total  number  294,  the  23 
boys  who  had  renounced  the  patronage,  the  7  who  were  abandoned  as  incor- 
rigible, and  those  who  ran  away,  there  remained  263  young  persons  of  whom 
oidy  20  had  relapsed  into  error,  that  is  to  say,  7-60  for  0-0 ;  this  pfoportion  ww 
15  to  100  before  the  establishment  of  the  Society. 

During  the  same  year,  (1854^)  the  average  number  of  patrons  staying  at  the 
asylum  were  14  daily,  and  those  supported  in  the  establishment  were  17.  The 
average  number  of  boys  who  assisted  at  the  re-unions  every  first  Sunday  of  the 
month  were  80.    These  numbers  prove  the  utility  of  this  Institutioii. 

There  is  another  Society  in  Paris  deeply  interesting,  which  is  engaged  'm 
protecting  young  girls  from  the  department  of  the  Seine,  detenus  liberes  and 
destitute — founded  by  Madame  de  Lamartine  and  Madame  la  Marquise  de  la 
Grange,  who  was  bom  at  Caumont-la-Force.  This  institution,  from  1841  up  to 
December  31st,  1853,  extended  its  care  over  178  Juvenile  detenus;  102  had 
got  situations  through  its  influence ;  ten  relapsed  into  error;  and  66  had  es- 
caped from  their  surveillance.  Annexed  to  this  establishment  is  a  quarter  set 
apart  for  correctional  education,  in  which  Madame  la  Marquise  de  la  Grange  is 
endeavoring  to  introduce  all  the  improvements  calculated  to  elevate  the  mind.^ 

The  Society  for  the  patronage  of  the  Juvenile  liberes  of  the  Rhone  deserrai 
eq)ecial  notice,  having  tried  to  take  under  their  guardianship  subjects  of  a  diSB 
unfortunately  too  numerous,  young  mendicants  or  vagrants,  who  though  not 
condemned,  are  nevertlieless  a  scourge  to  the  country.  The  last  accounts  re- 
tamed,  published  by  the  Society  in  1847,  showed  that  from  1840  to  1846,  thqr 
had  taken  under  tlieir  care  22  vicious  bo3r8  who  had  not  been  sentenced  or  even 
tried;  16  whose  moral  state  roquired  the  strictest  siu^eillance ;  they  had  been 
confined  at  the  asylum  of  d'Oullins;  six  others  were  placed  as  apprentices  to 
trades-people ;  eight  of  these  were  well  conducted,  whilst  the  other  eight  gave 
frequent  proofs  of  idleness  and  insubordination ;  three  remained  with  the  mas- 
ters; one  returned  to  his  family.  These  twenty-two  boys  coet  the  Society 
9,810  francs,  20  cents,  or  445  francs,  91  cents  each. 

From  1836,  the  period  of  its  foundation,  to  the  31st  of  December,  1853,  the 
Society  of  Juvenile  lilxTos  of  the  Rhone,  have  protected  306  of  these  youthi^ 
279  are  in  situations,  and  26  not  engaged. 

These  two  classes  have  furnished  68  relapses,  which  establishes  between  the 
discharged  and  those  who  have  fallen  away,  a  proportion  of  about  22  to  100. 

AdministrcUive  Patronage, 

Let  us  sec  how  this  patronage  is  exercised,  which  has  been  mstituted  by  a 
ministcrijil  decision,  Febmary  17,  1847.  From  the  time  that  the  Juvenile  lib^rft 
leaves  the  house  of  correction,  the  Director  of  the  establishment  furnishes  a  re- 
port to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  in  which  he  points  out  the  moral  and 
religious  character  of  the  boy ;  the  order  of  his  intellect,  the  trade  to  which  he 
has  been  brought  up,  the  place  where  he  desires  to  fix  his  residenoe.  The  Pre- 
Ibcts  are  obliged  to  transmit  a  resume  of  tliese  docimients  to  the  Mayors  of  the 
communes  where  the  Juvenile  liberes  have  fixed  their  abode,  and  these  func- 
tionaries have  in  their  tum  to  make  known  every  six  months  to  the  heads  of 
the  government  how  these  bo3r8  conduct  themselves,  their  habits;,  and  the  way 
by  which  they  gain  their  livelihood.  The  corporation,  (or  common  coundl,) 
collect  most  carefully  the  information  required  frt)m  them.  But  a  patronage 
whose  only  aim  is  to  observe  tlie  acts  of  a  young  Iib6r6  without  — "wting  him  at 
the  period  of  his  liberation,  is  all  but  visionary. 

On  tlie  other  hand,  as  the  Mayors  communicate  generally  with  the  libirtl 

*  Madame  Lechevalier,  InapectreM-Oeneral  of  Prwona,  has  taken  a  vmt  active  part  ia  IIm 
working  of  thia  Sociely. 
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tiuroogh  the  inteirentioa  of  the  police  officer  or  the  forest  keeper,  who  do  not 
give  to  their  office  all  the  circumspoctioD  requisite,  the  position  of  these  boys  is 
ere  long  understood,  and  their  employers  are  anxious  to  get  rid  of  thorn,  tliink- 
ing  that  having  them  in  their  service,  places  them  under  the  surveillance  of  the 
authorities. 

Orders  have  been  g^ven  it  is  true  to  the  prefects  to  endeavor  to  remedy  these 
■erious  disadvantages,  and  more  can  not  be  done  in  the  absence  of  a  hiw  to 
Temadj  this  eTil  by  enabling  them  to  employ  more  efficacious  means.  Be  it  as 
H  may,  suoh  are  the  results  of  administrative  patronage  during  the  year  1853. 
The  Mayora  had  received  information  relative  to  861  lib^Tes,  of  whom  124  were 
yooDg  girls.  19*1  boys  and  68  girls  escaped  the  patronage  by  changing  their 
naoiea  and  oonoealing  their  residences.    They  retain  the  management  of 

Satisfactory — 304  boys  and  36  g^ls. 

Doubtful —  97  boys  and  12  girls. 

Bad —  62  boys  and    5  girls. 

i9  boys  and  3  g^rls  have  relapsed. 

They  have  had  38  enlistments  in  the  Army  and  Navy.  The  relapses,  (de- 
dacting  thoae  who  ran  away,)  have  been  9  to  100  boys,  and  6  to  100  girls. 

Establishments  of  Patronage, 

When  leaving  the  establishments  of  correctional  education  the  young  det^ 
nasi  are  supplied  with  suitable  clothes  and  assistance  for  their  journey.  The 
directors  of  several  of  the  colonies  have  found  it  necessary  to  watch  over  the 
Ures  of  those  boys,  who  being  orphans,  could  not  receive  in  the  bosom  of  their 
fiuniUes  that  protecting  care  and  counsel,  neccfisary  to  sustain  them  in  a  good 
oomraei  Amongst  the  establishments  inhabited  by  the  greater  nun)l)er  of  their 
lib^res,  we  will  cite  the  colony  of  Mettray ;  tlie  House  of  Correctional  Fkiuca- 
tioa,  Bordeaux,  directed  by  M.  TAbbe  Fissiaux;  and  tliat  of  Toulouse,  the 
Ibunder  of  which  has  organized  in  tliis  city  a  Society  of  Patronage. 

Fh)m  1841  to  the  3 1st  of  December,  1853,  the  colony  of  Mettray  has  rendered 
awiwtnnoe  to  953  liberes,  who  had  sprung  from  that  source;  18  had  removed 
themselves  ftx>m  under  their  kind  control ;  307  had  obtained  situations  through 
the  faifluence  of  the  ostablishment;  157  entered  the  army;  6  were  kept  as  ser- 
vants in  the  eetal)lishment ;  4  entered  religious  houses;  61  entered  the  navy; 
60  were  taken  as  military  recruit.s;  231  returned  to  their  relations;  103  re- 
ll^)•ed.  Alter  deducting  the  18  that  ran  away,  we  find  tho  relapses  have  been 
11  to  100. 

The  lib^rte  who  go  to  Paris  from  Mettray,  receive  the  protection  of  the 
Chief  Agent,  M.  PatU  Verdier,  who  engages  in  this  work  of  devotion  with  a 
seal  and  self-abnegation  beyond  all  eulogy.* 

There  are  innumerable  conventual  establishments  to  which  tho  State  confides 
young  female  detenus,  protecting  in  their  asylums  those  who  at  the  period  of 
their  liberation  find  themselves  without  homes  or  moans  of  emplojrment  Tho 
principal  are  the  Solitude  of  Nazareth,  near  Montpelier;f  the  Refuge  du  Dorat 
m  la  Haute  Vienne ;  the  convent  of  the  Grood  Shepherd  at  Angers  and  the 
commnnitiee  wliich  l)elong  to  them. 

A  recent  inquiry  lias  been  made  relative  to  12,464,  the  number  of  juvonilo 
dkenus,  who  from  1837  to  Slst  Deceniber,  1853,  left  the  Institution  of  Cor- 
rectional Education,  either  publicly  or  privately.  Of  this  number  we  can  not 
point  ont  more  than  528  relapses ;  but  as  it  would  bo  impossible  to  discover 
what  had  become  of  the  greater  number  of  those  boys,  who  concealed  their 
tnok  by  changing  their  names  and  residences,  in  order,  either  to  commence  a 
a&W  mode  of  life,  or  to  continue  in  their  old  habits,  it  is  more  than  probable 
thai  the  greater  number  of  those  boys  have  contributed  to  increase  the  popula- 
ttoB  of  our  penitentiaries.  As  for  the  young  g^rls,  their  fiite  on  leaving  has 
bean  more  dark  and  deplorable.  Are  not  these  Hicts  sufficiently  startling  to 
prove  the  absolute  necessity  of  an  obligatory  patronage,  which  is  at  once  aiding 
lad  pfeventive,  especially  after  pointing  out  tho  services  rendered  by  this  In- 
rtttotton,  hicomplete  as  it  still  is? 

*  IL  L.  Aican  dCMfvet  equal  notice;  his  position  is  that  of  obtaining  siluations  for  the 
IbMs  of  Mettray. 

t  flee  the  notice  we  have  giren  to  The  Sotitude  of  yaxartth  in  the  Annalea  of  the  Ist  of 
i0f  ember,  1863. 


HETTRAT:  ITS  RISE  AND  PROGRESS. 

FBOX  THE  HmUAL  BEP0RT8. 


Tbs  following  history  of  the  Reformatory  Institution  or  Colonie  Agri' 
coU  €t  Penit&ntiare,  at  Mettraj,  near  Tours  in  France,  drawn  from  the 
innml  r^x>rts*  of  the  Directors,  is  copied,  with  a  few  omissions  and  ad- 
ditkniBi  firom  the  Irish  Quarterly  Review  for  December,  1856: 

The  reports  are  addressed  to  the  members  of  the  SoeUte  PatemelU^  a 
■nun  aaaodation  originated  by  M.  Demetz  as  the  first  step  toward 
fimnding  Ifettray.  It  consists  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the  enterprise, 
hftTing  for  its  President  the  Count  de  Gasparin,  for  Vice-President  M. 
Demets,  and  for  Secretary-General  the  Count  de  Flavigny ;  but  it  has 
neror  interfered  in  the  management  of  the  institution,  which  has  always 
TMted  solely  in  the  hands  of  the  Directors.  It  is  consequently  to  their 
genius  and  self-deyotion,  that  the  system  and  the  success  of  Mcttray  are 
•like  owing,  and  strongly  impressed  as  we  had  before  been  with  their 
meritB,  we  must  confess  it  was  not  until  after  an  attentive  perusal  of  the 
serenteen  annual  reports  which  have  now  appeared,  that  we  became 
foOj  aware  of  the  exalted  benevolence  and  the  profound  philosophy, 
iriiich  through  M.  M.  Demetz  and  de  Courtcilles,  have  wrought  such 
benefit  to  mankind — a  benevolence,  which  neither  the  most  arduous  la- 
bors, nor  the  closest  personal  intercourse  with  the  miserable  beings  it 
scraght  to  reclaim,  could  weary  or  disgust — a  philosophy,  which,  while 
snocessfolly  solving  the  most  difficult  of  social  problems,  ^id  not  disdain 
to  oocapy  itself  with  the  minutest  details  of  domestic  economy. 

To  the  second  and  succeeding  reports,  up  to  the  period  of  M.  de 

Goorteilles*  death,  the  names  of  both  Directors  are  appended,  but  the 

first  which  was  read  to  the  SocieU  Patemelle^  at  their  first  annual 

meetiDg  on  the  7th  of  June,  1840,  is  signed  by  M.  Demetz  alone.     Re- 

forring  to  it  in  his  opening  address,  the  President,  M.  de  Gasparin,  says : — 

nie  modesty  of  its  author  will  not  succeed  in  concoaling  from  you  the  sacri- 
floes  and  self-devotion  on  the  part  of  M.  Dometz  and  M.  do  Brotigneres  de 
OoorteilleB,  by  which  alone  we  could  have  reached  the  position  wo  already 
ooeopy.  Abandoning  the  career  in  which  they  wore  engaged  and  the  habits  of 
a  whole  life-time,  they  gave  themselves  up  with  pious  zeal  to  the  cause  of 
criminal  refbrmation.  Personal  and  pecuniary  sacrifices  they  estimated  as 
nothing;  their  philanthropy  overcame  every  obstacle,  and  they  find  their  reward 
in  the  approbation  of  their  own  consciences  and  of  all  good  men. 

By  the  66th  article  of  the  Code  Napoleon,  children  in  France,  under  16 

years  of  age,  who  are  found  guilty  of  an  offence,  may  be  acquitted  as 

having  acted  bcvm  diseemement^  in  which  case  they  are  liable  to  de- 

*  Rapports  Annaek  det  Direeteari  de  la  Colonie  Afrieole  at  Penitentiare  de  Mettraj. 
IMO  to  1886  ladnaive.   Toan:  Imprimerle  Ladereie. 
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tention  in  prison  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  according  to  the  sentence 
of  the  magistrate  before  whom  they  are  tried.  He  has,  howerer,  the 
option  of  treating  them  as  adult  offenders,  in  which  case  they  undergo 
oonyiction.  This,  howeyer,  happens  comparatively  rarely ;  but  untfl  the 
establishment  of  Reformatory  Schools,  the  child  derived  little  or  no  bene- 
fit from  his  privilege  of  acquittal.  He  was  still  exposed,  for  a  period 
often  of  many  years,  to  the  injurious  influences  of  a  prison  where  he  was 
frequently  associated  with  hardened  felons.  It  was  to  give  life  and  ac- 
tion then  to  this  dead  letter  that  M.  Demetz  resolved  to  establish  th 
agricultural  colony  of  Mettray.* 

We  will  now  turn  to  the  first  report,  only  premisiDg  with  reference 
our  translation,  that  for  convenience  sake  we  have  retained  the 
eoUmyj  colon^  chef  de  famille,  iou$  ch^  and  eontr&^maitre^  as 
language  possesses  no  words  precisely  equivalent  to  them.    The  two  firs^* 
are  self-explaining ;  the  chef  de  famille  is  the  officer  placed  at  the  h 
of  each  family,  to  which  he  discharges  the  duties  of  a  fiUher,  con< 
himself  more  particularly  with  the  moral  supervision  and  bodily  heal 
of  his  wards.     He  has  invariably  been  trained  in  the  JScole  PreparaU^Wi 
as  has  also  the  bou$  eh^f  a  youth  who  acts  under  the  chef  de  famiUt^ 
in  time  rises  to  a  similar  post     Contre-maitre  may  be  translated  *^  in 
dustrial  master  ;'^t  and  during  the  early  existence  of  the  colony  it 
not  indispensable  that  he  should  have  been  educated  in  the  Eeols  Prepmu 
toire^   though   it  is  so  now.     If  formerly,  however,  he  had  been 
educated  he  was  permitted  to  take  a  share  in  the  moral  training  of  th< 
odons,  by  filling  the  ofiice  of  9ove  ckef. 

In  June.  1839,  the  Societe  PatemaUe  issued  its  prospectus,  and  selected 
vfUago  of  Mettray  as  the  site  of  the  colony  it  had  resolved  to  found.     M. 
tigneres  de  Courteillcs  had  offerod  a  tract  of  land  there,  peculiarly  suited  to 
purpose;   and  from  that  moment  we  became  associated  in  the  enterprise 
which  henceforth  our  lives  are  devoted.    We  now  appealed  to  public  charity  i 
&vor  of  an  institution  eminently  calculated  to  benefit  society,  and  we  met 
a  warm  response. 

Five  hundred  subscribers  gave  in  Uieir  names  within  the  first  year^ 
including  the  king  and  the  rest  of  the  royal  fiiraily,  his  ministers,  manj^ 
members  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  and  of  Deputies,  judicial  and  ednca-^ 
tional  bodies  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  more  especially  th^ 
inhabitants  of  the  department  in  which  the  colony  was  established. 

Our  aim  was  to  rescue  young  offenders  from  the  influence  of  a  prison  li&^  $iA 
to  replace  the  walls  with  which  they  had  been  suixounded,  by  liberty  and  IsboK" 
in  the  open  air. 

We  pr(>jK)se(l  by  persuasive  influence,  by  justice  and  kindness  acoompaBie^ 
by  strict  discipline,  to  reclaim  lads  who,  from  their  in£mcy  upward,  had  aeTer* 
received  aiiy  moral  training,  and  had  been  subjected  to  no  other  restiaiat  thaia 
that  of  brute  force ;  wo  proposed,  in  short,  to  turn  ignorant  and  dangerous  va^ 
grant  luds  into  good,  industrious  and  useful  members  of  society.     Such  ^ 
problem  could  not  be  solved  by  ordinary  means. 

In  order  to  succeed  in  detaining  our  first  colons  among  us  a&d  In  sttsefci^g 
them  to  our  institution,  we  began  by  founding  a  school  fiir  teacheiii  wtieb 
should  supply  us  with  devoted  and  efficient  officers,  and  we  strove  to  imbai 

*  For  a  history  of  the  preliminary  atepi  tee  Report  on  Africultaral  Colooici.  p.  96» 
t/bremim. 
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thflm  with  the  Bpiiit  hy  which  we  were  animated,  that  thej  mig^t  in  their  tain 
Gommanicate  it  to  the  rest,  and  afford  them  a  good  example. 

It  was  abaolutelj  necessary  that  we  should  be  able  to  show  to  those  who 
were  apprehemdFe  of  evil  effects  resulting  to  themselyee  from  the  assemblage 
of  10  many  criminal  lads  in  their  vicinity,  that  even  such  a  band  might  be  well 
dtaoiplined  and  harmless,  and  we  have  succeeded  in  dissipating  all  alarm  and  ill 
will,  and  in  gaining  the  confldence  of  our  neighbors. 

On  the  28th  of  July,  1839,  we  opaned  our  Ecole  PreparcUoire  with  23  ileve 
papils,*  from  among  whom  we  have  already  selected  several  individuals  now 
actively  employed  as  officers  in  our  institution. 

While  occupied  in  establishing  this  school,  we  were  also  engaged  in  erecting 
not  &r  from  it,  the  dwellings  destined  to  receive  our  colons,  the  plan  of  which 
we  will  explain. 

The  houses  are  all  detached;  each  is  12  metres  [39  feet]  long,  by  six  metres, 
66  oentimetree  [21  feet]  wide,  and  consists  of  a  ground  floor,  and  over  that  a 
flmt  and  second  floor.  The  ground  floor,  where  the  colons  are  employed  when 
not  occupied  out  of  doors,  is  divided  into  four  workshops  by  a  partition,  suf- 
ficiently low  to  enable  the  superintendent,  placed  in  the  middle,  to  overlook  every 
compartment,  without,  however,  it  being  possible  for  the  boys  in  one  to  com- 
municate with  those  in  another,  or  indeed  to  see  each  other  when  seated ;  while 
the  upper  part  of  the  room  being  loft  free,  tiie  temperature  of  the  whole  remains 
the  same,  however  unequal  in  number  may  be  the  lads  at  work  in  the  difierent 
dtTisibna 

On  the  first  floor  is  a  dormitory  for  twenty  children;  the  hammocks  in 
which  they  sleep  are  so  arranged  that  surveillance  at  night  is  easy,  while  in  the 
daytime  they  are  hung  up  against  the  wall,  and  the  room  is  available  for  other 
porposea  They  are  suspended  at  night  parallel  with  each  other,  but  so  that 
the  heads  and  feet  of  the  occupants  shall  come  alternately  side  by  side,  by 
which  means  conversation,  even  in  a  whisper,  is  prevented,  and  it  is  made 
poisible  to  place  them  very  near  together  without  any  evil  consequence. 

Planks  fixed  on  to  posts  by  means  of  liinges,  and  which  can  be  lowered  at 
pleasure,  form  a  table  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  room,  which  may  thus 
be  used  as  a  refectory,  and  when  the  tables  are  raised  parallel  with  the  posts, 
and  the  hammocks  are  hung  up  against  the  ¥rall,  a  large  clear  space  is  obtained 
where  in  rainy  weather  the  boys  can  be  employed  in  various  occupations  and  at 
the  same  time  be  continually  overlooked.  A  Uttle  room  is  partitioned  off  from 
the  larger  apartment,  and  having  the  side  which  commands  a  view  of  the  latter 
fiimiahed  with  Venetian  blinds,  the  occupant  can  see  without  being  seen ;  in 
this  post  of  observation,  the  chef  de  fanulle  has  his  bed,  and  as  no  one  knows 
whether  he  is  asleep  or  not,  there  is  not  a  moment  when  the  boys  can  feel  sure 
\m  eye  is  not  upon  them. 

The  second  floor  is  arranged  on  the  same  plan,  and  is  also  adapted  to  receive 
twenty  colons. 

Two  oontre-maitres  keep  watch  at  night  in  each  dormitory,  taking  the  duty 
•Itomately  till  morning. 

Each  house  thus  accommodates  40  children,  divided  into  two  sections,  form- 
ing one  family,  presided  over  by  a  chef  de  famille,  aided  by  two  contre-maitres. 
In  addition  to  these  a  colon  is  chosen  monthly  in  each  section,  who  with  the 
title  of  Elder  Brother  assists  the  superintendents  in  the  management  of  the 
hooaehold. 

Each  of  these  houses,  containing  43  persons,  cost,  internal  fittings  included, 
8,300  francs,  [£332,]  that  is  193  francs  [£7  14ff.]  for  each  inmate,  or  9  francs 
65  centimes  annually. 

*  It  will  b«  noticed  that  whereTer  the  word  pupil  (4leve)  is  used,  it  ii  applied  to  the  students 
hi  this  school,  neTer  to  the  colons.  Admission  to  the  Ecole  Preparaioire  is  gratuitous ;  thus 
the  Directors  have  the  power  of  selecting  as  pupils  those  individuals  who  appear  most  likely 
to  suit  their  purpose. 

Thej  are  invariablx  chosen  from  respectable  families,  but  often  from  such  as  have  met 
wMh  reverses  in  fortune,  and  to  whom,  consequently;  the  education  and  maintenance  thus 
obtained  is  a  great  boon.  If  a  pupil  is  found  to  be  unfitted  for  the  vocation  of  teacher,  he  Is 
iBsmletfil ;  endeavors,  however,  oeing  made,  if  his  conduct  is  not  in  fault,  to  provide  for  him 
siMWhere.  Some  leave  of  their  own  accord,  and  no  attempt  is  ever  made  to  detain  either 
pmil  or  officer,  after  they  have  expressed  a  wish  to  depart.  As  the  colony  can  afford  to  a  few 
OBMn  only  sauuties  sofneient  for  the  support  of  a  Ikmily,  a  large  proportion  of  them  do  leavs 
■icr  a  few  years'  service ;  bat  owing  to  the  excellent  education  they  have  received,  and  the 
high  ehsracter  thtj  bear,  thqr  seldom  ftiX  to  obtain  good  dtoations  eiscwho'e. 
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Fonr  houses  aro  already  finished ;  they  stand  10  metres  [33  feet]  apart^  iheds 
flll.'i.g  up  the  mtervenmg  space. 

The  ground  floor  of  the  first  house  is  occupied  by  tailors,  shoemakers^  cooperB 
and  plaiters  of  straw,  and  there  is  a  rope-walk  in  the  adjoining  shed.  In  the 
second  house,  is  a  carpenter's  shop,  the  wood  required  being  stored  in  tbe  shed 
next  beyond.  In  the  third  house  we  are  this  year  cultivatinff  silkworms,  from 
which  seven  ounces  of  silk  were  obtained,  and  the  third  shed  forma  a  coTered 
court. 

The  fourth  house  contained  six  cells,  (the  punishment  quarter  not 
being  yet  erected,)  and  various  apartments  for  the  use  of  the  ofiScers.  A 
forge  and  blacksmith's  shop  occupied  the  fourth  shed ;  the  HfOi  house, 
which  was  to  be  the  chaplain's  residence,  was  nearly  finished.  M.  de 
Courteilles  lived  at  his  mansion  at  a  short  distance  fix>m  the  institution, 
but  M.  Demetz,  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  and  the  officers  inhabited  adjacent 
buildings,  which  included  also  the  chapel,  infirmary,  baths  and  sev 
other  departments  of  the  establishment,  among  which  were  the  genera: 
kitchen  and  various  domestic  offices. 

The  first  house  intended  for  the  colons  being  ready  by  January,  1840 
on  the  22d  of  that  month  both  the  Directors  repaired  to  the  prison  ol 
Fontevrault,  where  they  selected  nine  youths,  with  whose  anteceden 
they  had  made  themselves  thoroughly  acquainted,  to  return  with  th< 
to  Mcttray. 

All  these  nine  colons  behaved  perfectly  well  fix>m  the  time  they  reach< 
Mcttray,  the  change  in  their  treatment  appearing  to  produce  an  atam 
marvellous  alteration  in  their  conduct 

Toward  the  end  of  February,  M.  de  Courteilles  brought  four  colon^^ 

firom*  Normandy,  and  early  in  March  M.  Demetz  added  six  more  wh^ 

accompanied  him  from  Paris,  and  their  numbers  gradually  increased  froD^ 

month  to  month  by  children  coming  fix)m  all  parts  of  France ;  indeed  in 

sending  them 

the  departments  ferthest  away  considered  the  distance  which  separated  thesi 
fix>m  us  as  a  decided  advantage ;  they  knew  that  the  boy  would  adopt  with 
greater  readiness  the  new  course  we  pointed  out  if  entirely  cut  off  firom  M 
companions  and  associations  so  as  to  feel  almost  as  if  he  were  truisported  into 
a  new  world;   and  further  important  advantages  must  accrue  finom  thus  at* 
sociating  together  children  differing  as  widely  in  the  place  of  their  birth  as  in 
their  national  characteristics,  and  who  will  in  course  of  time  carry  back  with 
them  to  their  homes  the  fiiiit  of  practical  training  and  moral  and  leUgioafl 
culture. 

Upon  this  latter  point,  the  most  important  of  all,  we  may  say  tiiat  M.  Bran]^ 
our  excellent  and  venerable  chaplain,  is  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  attentioB 
our  lads  give  to  his  instruction,  and  with  the  zealous  manner  in  which  tiie/ 
perform  their  religious  duties. 

In  the  course  of  ten  months  then,  we  have  provided  house-room  fcft  120  difl- 
dren,  of  whom  84  with  the  proportionate  niunber  of  officers,  are  already  settled 
among  us.  We  have  exerted  our  utmost  efforts  to  win  the  confidence  and  eP 
fection  of  these  lads,  and  hitherto  they  have  yielded  to  the  infiuencee  we  have 
brought  to  bear,  in  a  manner  to  afibrd  us  the  liveliest  hope  for  their  fhture  wel&n. 

The  lads  were  at  first  chiefly  employed  in  making  a  carriage  road  to 
the  colony,  in  laying  out  gardens,  in  leveling  the  open  courts,  and  i& 
building  more  houses.  The  prejudice  at  first  felt  against  them  in  iSb$ 
neighborhood  had  been  already  overcome  by  their  good  bdiavior,  tf^ 
some  vinedressers  had  even  asked  permisfiion  to  hire  tlMm,  whidi  M 
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granted,  when  the  applicants  were  respectable  men,  and  lived  suf* 
ficie&tlj  near  the  colony  to  render  strict  supervision  of  the  young  labor- 
en,  by  their  own  masters,  practicable. 

Most  of  the  lads  having  been  employed  while  in  prison  in  weaving, 
thdr  health  originally  defective  had  been  much  ii^ured  by  bending  over 
the  looms,  and  consequently  many  of  them  reached  Mettray  in  a  deplora- 
ble state  of  weakness  and  disease.  The  open  air  life  there,  however, 
produced  a  rapid  improvement,  and  was  so  beneficial  that  it  became  a 
rale  to  select  sickly  lads  from  the  prisons  in  the  hope  that  their  health 
would  be  restored  by  the  change,  a  fact  which  sufficiently  accounts 
for  the  delicate  appearance  of  many  of  the  boys,  and  for  the  deaths 
imounting  to  two  per  cent  of  their  number. 

The  colons  spend  only  two  hours  and  a  half  per  day  in  the  school-room,  a 
period  which  is  as  necessary  for  bodily  rest  as  for  mental  instruction.  They  are 
tioght  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  the  authorized  system  of  weights  and 
Bieasures,  linear  drawing  and  singing,  which  latter  is  very  efficacious  iu  promo- 
ling  discipline  and  moral  improvement,  and  whose  favorable  influonco  on  very 
le^aded  natures  we  have  already  had  opportunities  for  observing.     *    ♦ 

The  events  of  each  day  will  be  found  recorded  almost  hour  by  hour,  in  the 
journal  kept  by  the  upper  contre-maitre  in  each  family.  Every  thing  which 
xxmrs  is  entered  with  the  utmost  exactness  and  detail  iu  this  register,  of  which 
are  send  a  copy  once  in  three  months  to  your  committee.  It  contains  the  whole 
tiistory  of  the  colony. 

The  punishments  inflicted  and  rewards  given,  are  summed  up  at  tlio  end  of 
lach  month ;  the  number  and  the  nature  of  tlie  offences  committed  and  the  names 
)f  the  culprits,  as  also  those  of  the  lads  who  have  not  incurred  blame,  are  all  re- 
xyrded,  so  tliat  the  conduct  of  each  lad  during  any  one  month,  may  be  compared 
irith  his  behavior  at  a  former  similar  period,  and  his  progress  thus  ascertained. 
>  ♦  Our  regulations  are  severe  and  strictly  observed.  In  food,  clothing  and 
ledding,  our  lads  have  only  what  is  absolutely  necessair ;  obedience  and  piinc- 
Aaality  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  arc  rigidly  enforced,  and  the  smallest 
)ffence  is  punished.  With  all  this,  we  liave  no  walls,  and  yet  not  one  of  our 
xjys  has  ever  thought  of  escaping,  not  even  on  coming  out  of  the  cell,  where 
nany  of  them  have  undergone  confinement  for  ten  or  fifteen  days  on  bread  and 
rater  diet  ♦  »  ♦  It  is  by  convincing  them  that  we  are  guided  in  all 
lilDga  by  a  sense  of  justice,  that  wo  acquire  so  powerful  a  hold  upon  our  lads. 

To  afford  them  a  proof  of  this  and  to  fiimi^Qi  ourselves  with  an  additional 
lafiBguard,  we  cause  all  lesser  offenders  to  be  tried  before  a  tribunal,  consisting 
/colons  selected  by  us  from  among  those  whose  names  are  upon  the  Tablet  of 
lioiior — ^reserving  to  ourselves  only  the  right  of  mitigating  such  sentences  as  we 
xnaider  too  severe. 

At  the  second  annual  meeting  of  the  SocUte  Patemelle  the  Count  de 

Sasparin  thus  addressed  them : — 

Hie  agricoltural  colony  of  Mettray  is  no  longer  a  project;  it  has  become  a 
Qality;  its  success  is  no  longer  disputed;  it  is  acknowledged  by  the  whole 
leighborhood,  and  attested  by  the  crowds  of  visitors  who  come  to  see  the  iuh 
tftotion ;  and  many  of  you  whom  I  address  have  had  the  opportunity  of  con- 
lacing  yourselves  with  your  own  eyes,  that  your  undertaking  is  firmly 
atabtished,  and  that  it  fulfills  the  promises  it  held  forth. 

Tea,  gentlemen,  we  have  seen  our  lads,  who  came  to  us  torn  prison  ovor- 
ome  with  bodily  ailments,  recover  their  health  under  the  influence  of  the 
iborious  and  hardy  system  to  which  they  are  subjected  at  Mettray;  wo  have 
Ben  their  hypocritical  expression  of  countenance  change  to  one  of  modest  self- 
omasion,  which  testified  to  their  moral  regeneration,  tranquil  conscience,  and 
iitbr  resolution  to  keep  henceforth  in  the  right  path :  we  have  seen  dissimulation 
ive  i^ace  to  candor,  hatred  of  their  fellow  creatures  to  kindness,  the  schemes 
r  a  criminal  course  to  the  hope  of  regaining  a  respectable  position  in  society, 
who  have  once  rcijoiced  in  such  a  spectacle  can  never  forget  it,  and  it 
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beoomee  their  duty  to  make  their  experienoe  widely  known,  tliat  mdi  rowlti 
may  not  be  confined  to  one  spot  in  France,  but  may  be  mnltiidied  on  in 
extended  scale.  [This  indeed  has  already  to  some  extent  taken  pLaoe.]  Hm 
institution  has  already  borne  fruit.  *  *  #  4i  *  *  It  has  been  imtated 
in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom  by  pious  and  benevolent  men;  an  improved ip- 
tern  is  rapidly  extending,  and  must  ere  long  become  general,  fixr  the  oootnit 
between  the  lot  of  children  who  enjoy  its  advantages,  wid  that  of  thoee  who  an 
excluded  from  them,  will  be  too  painful  to  be  long  endured. 

You  will  learn,  gentlemen,  from  the  report  about  to  be  read  to  yon,  the  pn- 
gress  of  the  institution  during  the  past  year  and  that  which  may  be  hoped  far 
in  the  next  We  could  not  have  obtained  such  results  even  with  tiie  aid 
afforded  us  by  the  Ministers  of  the  Interior,  of  Agriculture  and  of  Public  Is- 
struction,  but  for  the  generous  offering  of  a  man  whose  help  ereiy  baoefoieit 
enterprise  is  sure  to  receive.  The  Count  d'Ourches  in  bestowing  upon  us  ^ 
sum  of  140,000  franca,  (£6,600,)  has  anticipated  by  many  years  the  time  at  which 
Mettray  would  have  arrived  at  its  full  development  With  his  assistaooe  w« 
are  now  able  to  finish  the  buildings  whose  completion  we  had  been  obliged  to 
defer,  and  shall  thus  have  it  in  our  power  to  receive  the  fhll  number  of  yoothi 
to  which  for  the  present  we  have  felt  obliged  to  limit  ourselves. 

The  class  of  children  admitted  to  the  Institution  at  Mettny  are  thus 
described  in  the  annual  report  for  1841 : — 

We  learn  from  the  information  we  have  been  able  to  procure,  and  tttm  fiie 
answers  of  the  children  themselves  to  the  questions  we  address  to  them  <m  their 
entrance,  that  a  large  proportion  have  been  accustomed  to  live  by  begging; 
that  they  have  been  badly  clothed,  iU  fed,  and  have  received  no  care  from  their 
parents,  who  made  a  profit  out  of  the  wretched  i^pearanoe  of  thdr  chiktreB, 
and  often  employed  them  as  instruments  of  theft. 

Though  declaring  that  those  children  have  acted  sans  discememaU,  the  law 
has  nevertheless  treated  them  with  great  severity,  fbr  it  may  justly  be  said  that 
they  acted  oompulsorily,  since  they  did  but  yield  to  the  imperioos  eommaDdsof 
hunger. 

We  must  admit,  however,  that  there  are  among  them  some  who  are  most  pR- 
cociously  wicked,  and  who  if  not  dealt  with  in  time  would  infiJliUy  beoone 
deeply  criminal 

Our  first  care  on  the  arrival  of  each  is  to  study  his  chaiacter,  in  order  to  ai* 
certain  the  treatment  most  suitable  to  him. 

If  we  would  operate  successfully  on  the  individual,  we  must  convinoe  Im 
that  he  has  been  sent  to  the  colony  not  only  for  his  present  g^ood,  but  fi>r  hli 
future  wel&re.  He  must  be  made  to  imderstand  that  if  the  work  to  which  ha 
is  set  here  is  more  laborious  than  that  in  which  he  waa  emplc^ed  while  ii 
prison,  its  purpose  is  to  develop  his  physical  powers  while  promoting  hii  monl 
improvement.  Finally,  it  is  necessary  to  awaken  in  his  heart  thoee  princ^iifli 
of  religion  and  virtue  vrithout  which  no  reformation  is  possible. 

The  wretched  state  of  health  in  which  most  of  the  chfldren  came  to 
the  colony,  together  with  the  laborious  life  there  impofied  upon  them, 
rendered  a  larger  quantity  of  anioud  food  necessary  than  they  had  le- 
ceived  in  prison. 

It  has  been  said  that  experience,  which  teaches  us  the  importanoe  of  good 
conduct,  teaches  us  also  the  importance  of  good  health— certain  it  la^  that  the 
one  exercises  a  great  influence  oveif  the  other,  and  we  therefore  neglect  no 
means  which  can  help  to  strengthen  the  constitution  of  our  lads.  Thus,  throogh- 
out  the  winter,  excepting  a  very  few  dajrs  when  the  cold  was  nnnsnaify  intenei^ 
they  have  worked  in  a  quarry  near  the  colony,  clothed  in  ooane  (doth,  and 
their  feet  having-  no  other  covering  than  their  sabots. 

The  uniform  they  wear  is  extremely  simple,  and  so  made  aif  to  leave  their 
limbs  the  greatest  freedom  of  action,  and  thus  promote  their  healthful  derekp- 
ment  Without  being  very  remarkable  it  is  sufficiently  peculiar  to  attrMi 
attention  to  the  lads  in  case  they  should  run  away,  lor  it  most  neitf  he 
forgotten  that  they  ei\joy  perfect  liberty;  we  desired  in  avoiding  ereiy  pn^^ 
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JOQ  which  might  recsll  the  prison  to  their  minda,  to  impren  deeply  upon  them 
iia  oonTiction  that  at  the  colony  they  begin  a  new  life,  where  force  is  replaced 
bjpersuasion.    *    ^ 

Ineld  labor,  bcsidofl  its  importance  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  affords 
iMilthful  oxurciae  to  the  body,  while  it  sufficiently  occupies  the  mind  to  banish 
tlie  evil  thoughts  which  idleness  is  sure  to  induce;  it  aflbrds  another  advantage 
in  making  rest  absolutely  necessary  to  the  peasant  at  the  very  hour  that  his 
bnChren  who  dwell  in  towns  are  entering  into  those  amusements  and  diasipa- 
tioiis  which  tend  to  enervate  and  demoralize  the  partaker.    ^    ^ 

To  effect  a  complete  reformation  it  was  required  to  restore  to  this  neglected 
(daas  the  habits  and  affections  of  the  fiimily  circle,  so  dear  to  man,  and  which 
nqiply  the  firmest  bands  by  which  society  is  held  together.  This  has  been  ac- 
oomphshed  by  dividing  the  colony  into  sections  of  forty  boys,  in  each  of 
wfakh  superintendents,  called  respectively  the  chef  de  famille  and  the  Elder 
Brother,  exercise  an  authority  maintained  by  kindness  and  good  counsel. 

By  placing  the  members  of  each  of  these  sections  or  families  in  a  position  to 
provide  for  all  their  wants  themselves,  to  build  partly  with  their  own  hands 
Uieir  common  dwelling,  and  to  cultivate  the  field  and  the  garden  belonging  to 
i%f  we  created  for  them  the  associations  of  home,  and  a  love  for  their  own  fire- 
lide,  and  fimiiliarised  them  wLtli  the  feelings  and  the  duties  which  arise  there. 

It  was,  we  believe,  impossible  to  discover  a  better  means  for  raising  these 
unhappy  beings — ^the  offspring  of  vice^in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  in  their 
own,  and  of  converting  thetn  into  useful  members  of  society. 

Thanks  to  the  spot  we  have  chosen,  we  may  hope  that  Uie  colony  will  event- 
ually produce  every  thing  it  requires  for  its  own  consumption. 

Vegetables  being  the  chief  article  of  tlie  boys'  diet,  and  having  to  be  provided 
In  proportion  to  their  increasing  numbers,  twenty  hectares,  (about  50  acres,)  of 
land  round  about  the  houses,  aud  in  the  neighborhood  of  water,  will  be  planted 
with  vegetables  of  all  descriptions;  the  land  at  a  distance  will  be  sown  with 
cereal  crops.* 

An  agricultural  master  superintends  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  besides  giving 
a  ooorae  of  lessons  on  this  subject  suited  to  the  capacity  of  the  lads.  Each  ag- 
rioultural  division  consists  of  twelve  colons  and  a  sub  agricultural  master,  who 
is  either  a  good  gardener,  viuedrcsst^,  field  laborer  or  liedger  and  ditcher,  and 
who  teaches  the  lads  under  his  care  the  best  methods  of  performing  their  work, 
tnd  handling  their  tools.  When  the  weather  is  bad  the  colons  plait  straw  for 
making  their  hats;  and  in  future,  when  our  sheds  are  finished,  the  boys  will, 
nnder  their  shelter,  break  stones  for  the  roods,  our  intention  being  to  make 
rond-menders  and  even  stone  masons  of  some  of  them. 

A  great  number  are  employed  during  the  season  in  picking  mulberry  leaves 
for  the  support  of  silkworms;  we  are  rapidly  increasing  this  branch  of  industry, 
to  which  our  circumstances  promise  high  success.  M.  de  Chavannes,  Inspector 
of  lilkwonn  establishments,  having  been  sent  by  Gk)vemment  into  the  Depart- 
DWDt  of  Indre^t-Loire,  has  been  kind  enough  to  give  a  weekly  public  lecture 
on  the  culture  of  the  mulberry  and  the  management  of  silkworms.  Last  year 
we  gained  a  gold  medal  at  the  exhibition  for  silk,  the  product  of  our  colons* 
Ubor.    •    • 

It  is  a  souroe  of  constant  congratulation  to  ourselves  that  the  colony  was  es- 
tablished on  land  unencumbered  by  buildings,  and  tliat  thus  we  hAve  been 
HMured  the  necessity  of  modifying  our  system  to  suit  preexisting  circumstances. 
It  has  been  often  said,  with  unhappily  t<x>  much  truth,  in  reference  to  our  old 
prisons,  whose  unsuitable  construction  exercises  so  injurious  an  influence,  that 
itones  made  tlieir  law. 

We  have  now,  (May  1841,)  six  houses  completed,  and  the  new  buildings 
under  construction  are  the  school-room,  the  place  of  punishment  and  tlie  chapeL 
It  was  at  first  thought  tliat  the  former  would  also  serve  for  the  chapel,  and  that 
it  might  be  used  alternately  for  divine  service  and  for  the  purposes  of  a  school. 

We  consulted  several  persons  whose  opinion  deserved  to  have  great  weight 

-  — 

*  It  hu  been  Mid  that  the  ladR  hare  a  sickly  anpearance.  and  that  their  food  i»  inmifflcient, 
eawiitlnff.  as  it  doea.  larfelj  of  bread  and  TeKetabiea.  It  mast  be  recollected,  howerer,  that 
iMi  b  the  ordinary  fare  of  the  French  peaaantry,  who  rarely  taste  meat,  and  that  the  ditty  of 
Mft  placing  indivlduala  who  have  incurred  the  penalty  of  the  law  in  a  position  of  ffMtcr 
Bitarial  comfort  than  their  honest  neighbors,  is  never  mrgotten  at  Mettray. 
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with  us,  and  many  instances  of  schools  in  which  this  plan  is  pursaed  were  men- 
tioned. But  what  may  be  very  suitable  for  children  who  have  eariy  been 
trained  to  religious  habits,  can  not  be  applied  in  the  case  of  individuals  utterij 
different  from  them. 

There  is  no  task  so  delicate  and  so  difficult  as  that  of  leading  back  into  the 
right  path  those  whose  early  education  has  been  completely  neglected,  and  it  is 
necessary  every  thing  should  tend,  even  in  the  smallest  details,  to  promote  the 
object  we  would  attain.  The  words  of  the  chaplain,  the  associations  of  the 
place,  the  solemnity  of  the  service,  the  harmony  of  the  chanting,  should  all  op- 
erate together  on  the  child's  heart,  reaching  it  though  his  ears  and  eyes. 

The  munificence  of  Ck)unt  d'Oxirches,  by  enabling  us  to  build  both  a  sdiool- 
room  and  a  chapel,  has  put  an  end  to  our  diflQculty.  Count  Leon  d'Ourches, 
after  having  on  a  former  occasion  given  us  10,000  francs,  (£400,)  has  recently 
presented  us  with  a  donation  of  130,000  francs,  (£6,200.) 

We  know  not  how  adequately  to  thank  our  generous  benefactor,  and  are 
glad  thus  publicly  to  pay  him  the  just  tribute  of  our  gratitude.    *    ♦ 

We  have  already  succeeded  in  destroying,  or  at  least  in  weakening  to  a  great 
degree,  the  spirit  of  combination  which  our  colons  bad  acquired  in  pnsoD. 
Now  any  one  who  does  wrong  is  blamed  by  his  companions,  and  incurs  their 
displeasure.  We  feel  assured  that  we  have  reached  tiie  point  when  the  good 
operate  on  the  bad,  and  that  our  lads  are  the  first  to  repress  the  wrong  acts 
committed  among  them.  Lately,  they  obliged  a  comrade,  who  had  behaved  ill, 
to  return  a  book  which  he  had  received  as  a  reward.  On  a  former  occasion  they 
demanded  the  expulsion  of  one  of  their  number,  sajring  that  they  did  not  hke 
to  retain  among  them  an  individual  who  disgraced  them  alL      *     * 

Another  time  one  of  them  told  us  of  some  misconduct  which  had  occurred  in 
the  infirmary ;  it  was  endeavored  in  vain  to  ascertain  who  had  informed  us,  when 
the  lad  stood  up  in  the  middle  of  his  companions,  and  said  in  a  loud  voice,  "  It 
was  I,  and  I  am  not  afraid  to  own  it"    *    * 

At  the  last  election  of  Elder  Brothers  they  at  once  selected  a  colon  who, 
having  vainly  urged  one  of  his  companions,  who  had  been  guilty  of  some  fiinlt, 
to  own  it,  came  openly  and  informed  us  of  it  himself.  Sometimes  the  culprits 
themsdves  tell  us  of  their  offense,  but,  it  must  be  confessed,  such  an  event  is 
very  rare. 

Six  months  ago  the  abbe  Fissiaux,  who  is  now  at  the  head  of  the  Agricnltund 
Colony  at  Marseilles,  having  come  to  visit  us,  asked  the  lads  to  point  out  to 
him  the  three  best  boys  amongst  them.  Their  eyes  turned  instantly  toward  three 
colons,  whose  irreproachable  conduct  placed  tliem  far  above  the  rest  He  then 
apphed  a  more  delicate  test,  and  one  which  rather  alarmed  us,  not  knowing 
what  might  be  the  result  He  asked  which  was  the  worst  boy.  We  expected 
that  a  certain  lad  would  bo  pointed  out  by  his  companions,  for  there  was  no 
doubt  on  whom  the  choice  should  fall.  All,  however,  remained  motionlem. 
until,  at  length,  one  came  forward  with  a  pitiful  air,  and  said,  in.  a  very  low 
tone,  "It  is  me."  The  worthy  abb^  embraced  him  affectionately,  and  said, 
"What  you  have  just  done  convinces  me  that  you  are  mistaken,  and  I  do  not 
believe  you  on  your  word."  From  that  time  the  child  has  behaved  tolerably 
well,  which  is  a  great  improvement  on  his  former  conduct* 

Another  fact  proving  the  good  spirit  which  exists  among  our  boys,  and  the 
happy  influence  exercised  over  them  at  the  colony,  is  that  when  a  serious 
offense  has  been  committed  by  any  of  them,  that  very  instant  their  games  stop, 
they  become  silent  on  the  play-ground,  and  for  many  days  afterward  not  the 
slightest  fault  calls  for  puni^mient     *    * 

We  endeavor  to  foster  a  spirit  of  charity  in  our  lads,  for  any  one  who  has  had 
an  opportunity  of  practically  comparing  the  anguish  of  mind  consequent  upon  a 
bad  action,  with  the  sweet  and  holy  pleasure  which  a  good  one  leaves  behind, 
can  scarcely  relapse  into  evil  ways. 

We  read  to  our  colons  an  account  of  the  disasters  caused  by  the  inundation 
of  the  Rhone,  and  several  of  them  who  bad  relatives  at  Lyons  proposed,  in 
order  to  send  some  help  to  those  who  had  suffered  fh)m  the  floodia,  to  give  a 
portion  of  the  savings  they  had  brought  with  them  from  prison.  The  ©then 
wished  to  follow  their  example,  and  only  regretted  our  attempt  to  noodoats 

*  He  afterward  became  *'  b&m  mHilaire,*' 
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their  eagemeeft— they  wanted  to  give  away  all  they  possessed.  Besidoe  tho 
Bum  we  permitted  tliem  to  bestow,  we  proposed  to  them  to  go  without  a  portion 
of  their  rood  one  day,  and  to  add  the  money  thus  saved  to  the  amount  already 
Bobecribed — to  perform,  namely,  by  enduring  this  fiist,  an  act  of  what  has  been 
riffhUy  called  corporal  charity.  This  suggestion  was  received  with  delight  by 
all  but  one,  who  murmured  at  tho  plan ;  his  companions  punished  him  for  his 
conduct  by  condemning  him  to  eat  his  full  share  seated  alone  at  table,  and 
he  was  so  severely  reproached  for  his  selfishness  that  wo  think  he  is  thoroughly 
cured  of  it  Perhaps  this  incident  may  induce  the  belief  that  the  lads  were 
carried  away  by  general  feeling,  or  that  they  jrielded  to  external  impulse. 
The  following  fact  will  prove  the  contrary.  Very  lately,  one  of  them,  having 
adopted  the  evil  counsel  of  a  workman  who  happened  to  liave  been  employed 
at  the  colony,  was  put  into  the  cell;  on  coming  out  he  was  told  that  the  work- 
man, who  had  a  family  to  support,  had  been  sent  away,  and  that,  perhapn,  he 
and  hia  children  were  without  bread  to  eat,  when  the  boy,  deeply  moved,  ex- 
claimed, "  Let  them  give  him  every  thing  I  have.*' 

Our  colons  work  in  the  kitchen  garden  where  the  trees  are  covered  with 
fruit,  without  ever  touching  it.  This  is  a  fact  whicli  visitors  have  had  opportu- 
nxtios  of  verifying,  and  which  has  caused  them  much  surprise.  We  have, 
however,  been  able  to  teach  our  lads  tliat  their  antecedents  make  that  a  serious 
offense  in  them,  which  if  committed  by  others  would  be  but  a  trfling  fault. 

In  general  they  are  humane  and  compassionate.  ♦  *  ♦  A  melancholy 
incident,  wh'ch  we  must  not  pass  over  in  silence,  will  convince  you  of  their 
sensibility.  For  the  first  time  since  the  foundation  of  tlie  colony,  into  which  a 
hundred  and  forty-three  children  have  been  admitted,  we  have  a  death  to  record. 
♦  ♦  ♦  This  loss  was  a  very  deep  affliction  to  us,  rendered  tho  more  severe 
by  tho  gentleness  and  pious  resignation  of  the  poor  child  who  died.  Seized 
before  he  departed  from  Clairvaux,  (the  prison  from  which  he  came,)  with  a 
&tal  disorder,  he  never  left  the  infirmary  during  the  fortnight  he  remained  with 
xm.  A  few  minutes  before  his  dcatli,  he  said,  "  It  is  sad  indeed  to  leave  the 
colony  so  soon."  His  strength  no  longer  permitting  him  to  raise  himself  in  bed, 
he  bc^^^ged  the  chef  of  the  fiijnily  to  which  he  belonged,  and  who  had  watched 
an  night  beside  him,  to  bend  down,  and  kissing  him,  thanked  him  for  all  hia 
kindness.  EUs  last  words  expressed  repentance  and  gratitude.  *  *  *  « 
His  companions  attended  his  funeral,  and  we  made  the  ceremony  deeply  im* 
preeaive.  The  words  pronounced  at  tlie  edge  of  the  grave  produced  a  g^reat 
effect  on  our  lads ;  all  wept,  and  no  doubt  they  will  retain  a  solemn  remem- 
bnuice  of  a  scene  witnessed  by  them  for  the  first  tune.  You  well  know, 
gentlemen,  how  these  things  are  managed  in  our  prisons. 

We  have  obtained  land  for  our  little  cemetery  near  at  hand,  and  its  situation 
is  calculated  to  afiect  the  mind  deeply.  The  Elder  Brother  of  the  family  to 
wbich  the  poor  boy  who  died  belonged,  has  it  in  charge  to  take  care  of  the  turf 
on  bis  grav&    *    * 

We  have  foimd  means  of  employing  a  part  of  Sunday,  a  day  so  difficult  to 
set  through  in  penitentiaries  and  prisons,  in  such  a  manner  that,  while  resting 
nom  labor,  our  lads  are  saved  from  idleness. 

Two  hours  of  the  day  are  spent  in  gymnastic  exercises.  Children  possess  an 
exaberance  of  animal  spirits  which  they  must  have  the  means  of  getting  rid  o^ 
no  matter  how,  and  often  this  necessity  has  more  to  do  with  the  blows  they 
ffire  each  other  than  any  malicious  feeling.  Every  thing  which  tends  to 
iatigue  them  helps  to  keep  away  evil  thoughts,  and  we  take  care,  therefore, 
that  their  games  shall  necessitate  violent  exercise  that  they  may  be  tired  by 
their  play  as  well  as  by  their  work ;  thus  at  night  they  &11  asleep  the  moment 
they  lie  down,  and  their  slumber  is  unbroken  till  it  is  time  to  rise.* 

As  attempts  to  escape  might  destroy  the  usefulness  of  our  institution,  we 
have  classed  them  among  the  ofienses  which  are  punished  by  relegation  to 
prison ;  but  meanwhile  we  have  sought,  and  it  would  appear  successfully,  to 
make  our  lads  feel  that  having  been  set  at  liberty,  as  it  were,  on  parole,  it 
mmld  be  dishonorable  on  their  part  to  run  away  from,  the  asylum  which  has 
received  them. 

The  words  "  God  sees  you  "  are  written  on  almost  every  wall,  that  our  colons 

*  The  bojt  rise  at  five  A.  M.,  the  whole  year  rouud. 
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maj  be  oonstantlj  reminded  that  if  thej  can  escape  the  vigOanoe  of  mm,  thero 
it  DO  hiding  place  fh>m  the  eye  of  Grod. 

Among  our  lads  there  is  one  about  fifteen  jeara  of  age  who  has  a  mort  pe- 
culiar and  troublesome  idiosyncracj ;  he  has  a  passion  for  appropriating  ererj 
thing  he  can  lay  hands  upon,  for  which  it  is  impossible  to  aoooonl  It  is  an 
instinct  with  him  as  it  is  with  some  of  the  lower  animals ;  thos^  though  he  does 
not  know  how  to  read  ho  steals  every  book  he  can  reach ;  he  has  not  made  bis 
first  communion,  and  his  religious  sense  has  scarcely  dawned,  nerertheless  he 
ppesesMs  himself  of  the  various  objects  used  in  religious  worship,  hiding  all 
these  ttimgs  in  his  hammock  or  in  some  hole.  His  fatties,  it  is  true,  are  very 
imperfectly  developed,  but  he  is  by  no  means  an  idiot. 

He  has  been  consigned  to  the  cell  eleven  times,  and  as  soon  as  he  comet  out 
he  begins  his  thievish  practices  over  again,  and  even  in  the  cell  he  finds  means 
to  gratify  this  unfortunate  passion ;  he  hides  within  his  wooden  shoes  the  straw 
that  has  been  given  him  to  plait,  and  he  has  been  found  with  strips  torn  from 
his  counterpane  twisted  rouDd  his  body  under  his  dothes. 

What  will  be  the  future  lot  of  such  a  being  ?    It  is  painful  indeed  to  contem- 
plate his  probable  fate.    Still  wo  will  not  give  up  the  hope  that  our  mode  of 
treatment  may  be  successful  with  him  as  it  has  been  with  bo  many  of  ~ 
companions,  though  it  must  be  owned  none  of  them  ever  exhibited 
onaooountable  preversity. 
The  punishments  inflicted  in  our  institution  are^ 

Erasure  fix>m  the  Tablet  of  Honor, 
Detention  within  doors, 
Compulsory  labor, 
Bread  and  water  diet, 
Imprisonment  in  a  light  cell. 
Imprisonment  in  a  dark  cell. 
Befbre  inflicting  any  of  these  punishments  we  have  inTariably  reeoaise  to 
preliminary  measure  of  whicli  the  advantage  is  so  great  that  we  can  not 
omnentioned. 

If  punishment  is  to  produce  a  salutary  effect  it  is  imperative  that  its  ob^ 
shook!  submit  himself  to  it  unresistingly,  and  indeed  that  he  should  be  the 
to  fbel  that  ho  liad  deserved  it.    To  impress  this  conviction  on  the 
mind  it  is  in  the  first  place  necessary  that  the  penalty  should  be  inflicted  in 
calm  and  gentle  spirit,  and  dictated  by  the  strictest  justice— that  power  c 
reason  which  convinces  while  it  commands,  as  one  of  our  excellent 
has  so  well  said;  secondly,  that  both  he  who  inflicts  and  he  who 
chastisement  should  be  peifectly  cool. 

It  is  impossible  that  these  conditions  should  exist  at  the  moment  wUte 
serious  ofiense  naturally  exciting  indignation  has  been  committed ;  and  thi 
fore  our  masters  are  desired,  when  they  have  a  complaint  to  make  against 
boy,  to  send  him  to  the  waiting-room,  (pcnrloir.)    This  is  in  &ct  our  tolfe 
dtpdif  but  we  avoid  the  use  of  every  term  which  would  recall  the  prison  to 
mmds  of  our  lads.    Being  sent  to  the  waiting-room  never  prcnodioes  the  ~ 
case,  and  consequently  ho  goes  there  willingly.    Directly  thn  step  has 
taken  we  are  informed  of  it,  and  we  have  then  plenty  of  time  to  refer  to 
antecedents,  and  institute  an  inquiry  if  we  deem  it  necessary. 

Daring  this  delay  the  culprit  begins  to  reflect  on  what  he  has  done, 
master  becomes  cool,  we  have  time  to  consider  the  circumstances  of  the 
to  consult  together,  and  when  at  length  we  decide  the  matter,  in  perfect 
ness  and  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  whole  afibir,  we  are  sore  tbaX  ' 
is  administered  in  a  paternal  spirit,    e    e    « 

Of  all  the  punishments  which  unhappily  we  are  under  the  neoesstty  of 
flioting,  we  must  confess  that  the  cell  alone  exercises  %  moral  influence; 
the  rest,  such  as  dry  bread,  being  kept  in  on  Sunday,  Ac,  have  »  nsefiil 
only  on  children  under  nine  years  of  age,  and  always  irritate  older  lads, 
officers  have  been  struck  with  the  change  that  seclusion  in  the  cdl  has 
in  the  most  obstinate  dispositions.    Indeed,  our  colons  therasetTSB  have 
preased  their  opinion  of  it  in  very  plain  terms,  and  their  authwity  in  such  a 
ia  not  to  be  despised.    "As  for  us,"  they  say,  "we  woaM  raAsr  bafs*     ^ 
iriiipping,  but  the  cell  does  us  more  good."  „ 

Some  jpersons  have  thought  that  9tpairalc  confinement^  at  it  has  been  irvr 
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defined  by  one  of  oar  most  distinguiflhed  writers,  and  which  has  hitherto  been 
Tvy  absurdly  confounded  with  aolUary  confinement^  should  be  thrown  aside 
oom-that  such  success  liad  been  attained  at  Mottray,  where  the  lads  are  aasoci' 
aled  together.    But  this  is  a  very  serious  error  which  it  is  our  duty  to  correct. 

Separate  confinement,  instead  of  being  opposed  to  our  system  is  in  perfect 
binnony  with  it,  and  is,  in  our  opinion,  its  indispensable  complement  *  * 
In  the  United  States,  children,  before  being  received  into  institutions  analo- 
gous to  ours,  are  subjected  to  a  shorter  or  longer  term  of  separate  confinement; 
they  lay  aside  in  the  cell  the  turbulent  spirit  they  displayed  outside,  and  silence 
and  reflection  prepare  them  for  moral  and  religious  instruction,  and  for  the 
adoption  of  a  new  course  of  life. 

Independently,  however,  of  this  wholesome  influence,  separate  confinement 
k  necessary  also  as  a  means  of  restraint  The  course  of  treatment  pursued  at 
an  agricultural  colony  does  not  admit  of  sufficient  severity  to  intimidate  undis- 
ciplined dispositiona,  some  of  which  retain  their  vicious  propensities,  unless  the 
ftar  of  being  sent  back  to  prison  can  be  made  to  exorcise  a  wholesome  influence 
over  them.  And  again,  the  deprivation  of  Uberty,  which  is  part  of  the  punitive 
power  of  imprisonment,  can  not  exist  with  the  kind  of  employment  pursued  at 
n  zeformatory  school 

.  H  then,  it  is  desired  that  the  operation  of  the  law  should  not  be  illusory,  and 
that  those  likely  to  fall  within  her  g^rasp  should  not  hope  to  escape  with  impunity ; 
H  above  all,  our  threat  of  relegation  to  prison  is  not  to  be  an  empty  one,  it  is 
indispensable  that  the  colons  before  they  come  to  us,  should  have  experienced 
confinement  there  in  all  its  harshness  and  severity. 

Many  of  the  boys  who  have  come  to  us  direct  from  ordinary  jails,  where 
there  is  no  regular  labor,  and  where  the  prisoners,  especially  if  children,  do 
almost  what  ttiey  please,  ask  to  be  sent  back.  In  very  cold  weather  some 
of  them  have  even  regretted  the  House  of  Correction,  whore,  instead  of  working 
out  of  doors,  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  season,  they  were  placed  in  well 
wmned  worktops  with  just  a  shuttle  in  their  hands. 

It  must  be  evident  how  embtLrrassing  such  requests  are  to  us  who  wish 
ndmission  to  Mettray  to  be  considered  as  a  favor  and  a  reward ;  though,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  can  not  fail  to  remove  the  apprehensions  of  those  individuals 
iHto  fear  that  our  system  is  not  sufficiently  severe. 

Bat  to  return.  We  never  should  attain  our  end  unless  the  treatment  in 
prison  were  harsh  enough  to  create  a  dread  of  being  sent  back  there,  or  in  one 
word,  if  separate  confinement  were  not  invariably  the  probation  through  which 
tfwerj  oolon  must  pass  before  coming  to  us. 

For  the  rest,  as  regards  this  system,  the  efiect  produced  by  a  less  or  greater 
period  of  detention  is  the  only  point  about  which  there  remains  any  difi'erenoe 
of  opinion;  and  the  establishment  of  reformatory  farm  schools  aftbrds  the  means 
of  eondliatmg  all  parties,  by  rendering  it  easy  to  abridge  that  period  as  much 
m  Biay  be  thought  desirable,  without  incurring  the  evUs  which  would  other- 
wise arise  from  too  speedy  liberation. 

The  value  of  the  above  remarks  can  not  be*  over-estimated,  especially 
when  we  know  that  fifteen  years*  additional  experience  has  not  altered 
^  opinion  of  the  surviving  Director  of  Mettray  upon  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  subjecting  the  lad  sent  to  a  Reformatory  School,  to  such 
pfevious  treatment  as  shall  make  him  feel  the  change  to  be  a  boon,  and 
upon  the  expediency  of  this  the  first  stage  in  reformatory  discipline, 
consisting  of  separate  confinement  in  a  well-ordered  prison  or  analogous 
Institation. 

The  report  dated  1842,  was  read  at  a  much  earlier  period  of  the  year 
tiban  usual,  namely,  in  January,  and  consequently  narrates  the  history 
of  the  colony  during  only  eight  months,  the  previous  one  having  been 
read  m  May,  1841.    We  are  informed  that, 

Koi  a  single  oolon  faQed  at  the  musters  during  the  year  1841.  Theur  oondnct 
has  been  good,  better  even  than  could  have  been  hoped.    In  the  ooune  of 
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January  half  oar  lads  incurred  no  punishment;  in  Febmary,  ICarafa,  April  and 
Kay,  two-thirds;  in  June,  Jul^,  August,  September  and  October,  tiiree- 
quarters;  and  in  November  and  December,  four-fifths  were  exempt  finom  its 
infliction. 

These  statements  are  not  only  highly  &Torable  but  very  remiricable, 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  least  infiraction  of  the  rules  of  the  institu- 
tion is  Tisited  with  a  penalty.  Extreme  sevority  of  discipline  is,  howeyer, 
accompanied  by  great  personal  kindness,  and  many  gentle  influences 
besides  the  affectionate  demeanor  of  the  ofScers,  are  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  colons. 

Every  child,  and  every  man  too,  has  a  good  side  to  his  chancter  by  wliich 
he  may  be  approached,  and  through  which  his  feelings  may  be  touched  lod 
softened;  and  if  only  this  be  carefhlly  studied,  and  means  earnestly  Boagfatbf 
which  the  master  may  gain  an  influence  over  him,  assuredly  they  wEIl  be  fbund 
if  the  appeal  be  made  from  heart  to  heart 

However  depraved  and  neglected  may  have  been  the  earfy  life  of  oar  lads, 
there  is  always  some  recollection  and  association  connected  with  the  village 
they  came  from,  with  its  church  spire,  (their  landmark,)  or  some  attachment  to 
their  native  place  which  may  bo  profitably  awakened. 

Very  few  mothers  are  wholly  bad.  In  the  course  of  a  miserable  and  diaor- 
derly  Ufe  some  brighter  days  have  occurred  when  the  fiither  or  the  mother  has 
bestowed  a  caress  and  given  some  good  advice  to  their  child.  In  cases  where 
sickness  or  poverty  has  been  the  first  cause  of  wrong-doing,  often  hefan 
yielding  to  its  pressure,  before  entering  the  path  of  crime,  the  child  has  hesi- 
tated, sometimes  resisted  the  temptation,  and  many  times,  even  while  giTing 
way  to  sin,  he  has  not  stifled  the  voice  of  conscience. 

In  the  course  of  1841,  an  important  change  was  made  in  the  method 
of  conveying  mental  instruction. 

Originally  all  the  lessons  were  given  by  the  schoolmaster  himself  with 
the  assistance  of  monitors.  It  was  found,  however,  to  be  impossible, 
with  such  large  numbers,  for  him  to  address  himself  individually  to  his 
pupils ;  the  monitors  were  in  fact  the  teachers,  and  the  master  did  litde 
more  than  keep  order.  By  the  new  arrangement  the  che&  and  sons- 
chefs  give  the  lessons  to  the  members  of  their  own  family,  while  the 
schoolmaster,  passing  from  class  to  class,  animates,  directs  and  superin- 
tends the  whole.  The  chefs,  themselves  well  educated  men,  make 
excellent  teachers,  and  their  presence  preventing  the  infraction  of  rulee^ 
which  otherwise  so  large  an  assemblage  of  boys  would  have  opportunities 
of  committing,  the  number  of  offenses  has  been  reduced  to  a  startling 
extent  While  there  had  been  twenty-four  instances  of  punishment 
during  six  months,  under  the  old  arrangement,  a  similar  period  after  this 
change,  afforded  only  two. 

Nine  colons  had  completed  their  sentences  since  the  foundation  of  the 
colony,  and  had  been  placed  out     All  were  behaving  well,  though 
had  been  among  the  most  troublesome  at  Mettray. 

This  circumstance  is  so  remarkable  and  so  gratifying,  that  we  shall  be  < 
for  giving  you  the  particulars  of  the  conduct  of  two  in  whom  we  had  the  least 

confidence.    M. J.,  a  Jew  bom  at  Paris  in  1826,  was  at  ten  years  of 

age  apprehended  there  for  a  theft  committed  in  company  with  other  young 
vagabonds.     The  Vie  de  Cartouche^  (an  immoral  book,)  was  fovaad  in  his  pocket 

Acquitted,  but  sentenced  to  be  detained  five  years  in  a  House  of  GorroctioBii 
he  passed  three  and  a  half  at  la  Roquette  and  twenty  months  at  Mettiay.  Wm 
ikther  is  dead,  his  mother  in  prison  at  Clermont  his  brother  has  been  several 
times  convicted,  and  his  sister  is  a  most  abandoned  duuracter.    Obliged  to  life 
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Ir  the  streets  of  Paris,  "mj  companions  were  bad,"  he  told  us,  "and  I  lived 
Uke  them,  that  is  to  say,  by  thoft  and  by  begging."  Gifted  with  remaricable 
intelligence,  and  acquiring  with  wondortul  facilitj  whatever  it  was  attempted 
to  teach  him,  he  nevertheless  exhibited  tlio  most  perverue  disposition ;  insolent, 
Tiolent  and  vindictive,  he  resisted  every  order  of  his  masters,  and  poured  forth 
■base  and  threats  of  vengeance  against  any  of  his  companions  who  ho  tliought 
had  used  him  ill,  mistakenly  declaring  that  his  law  authorized  him  in  demanding 
•n  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth. 

He  was  consigned  to  the  cell  seven  times  during  his  stay  at  the  colony,  his 
•edusion  amounting  in  all  to  a  period  of  tivo  months.  Shortly  before  his  libera- 
tion he  seemed  to  delight  in  annoying  the  contre-maitres,  and  at  last,  just  as  he 
was  about  to  leave,  infringed  the  rules,  thereby  incurring  punishment  which  he 
refiised  to  submit  to,  saying  ho  was  going  to  be  set  at  liberty.  Wo  replied,  that 
no  one  was  at  liberty  to  do  wrong,  and  that  we  should  send  him  to  Uio  cell  on 
bfead  and  water  diet,  and  keep  him  there  until  ho  was  reformed.  For  two 
months  we  kept  this  lad  thus  under  our  care,  seeing  him  every  day  and  striving 
to  convince  him  that  his  true  interest  mado  it  imperative  on  him  to  amend  his 
oonduct,  and  to  perfect  himself  in  his  trade  as  a  slioemaker,  that  we  might  be 
able  to  apprentice  him  when  ho  was  fit  to  be  at  liberty. 

This  sliort  but  severe  struggle  resulted  in  our  gaining  the  victory. 

M  *s  intelligence  enabled  him  to  perceive  that  efforts  so  persevering 

must  be  disinterested ;  overcome  by  us,  he  begged  as  a  favor  that  he  might  be 
permitted  to  remain  in  tho  cell  until  he  should  so  far  have  learnt  his  trade,  as 
to  have  such  a  pair  of  shoes  of  liis  own  making  to  show  to  the  shoemakers  of 
Tours,  as  would  secure  him  a  good  master. 

We  granted  his  request  on  condition  that  he  would  not  leave  tho  cell,  and 
would  work  there  industriously  at  liis  trade,  telling  him  at  the  same  time  that 
he  was  free,  and  that  his  own  wish  alone  detained  him.    The  key  of  the  oell 

was  given  to  M ;  he  passed  tliroe  weeks  there,  faithful  to  liis  word, 

working  so  diligently  and  with  such  right  feeling,  that  wo  hod  at  length  the 
|deasure  of  placing  him  with  one  of  the  best  shoemakers  in  Tours,  where  for  six 
months  his  conduct  has  been  irreproachable.  His  neighbors  rejoice  to  see  him 
in  the  shop  of  tho  excellent  man  who  has  received  him  into  his  house;  he 
oomes  to  pass  almost  every  Sunday  he  can  be  spared  at  the  colony,  and  is  im- 
proving rapidly  in  his  calling;  indeed  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  his 
reformation  is  permanent 

T. de  risere,  twenty  years  of  age,  who  came  to  us  fhom  the  poniten- 

tiaiy  at  Lyons,  in  May,  1840,  and  left  in  October,  1841,  gave  us  great  trouble. 
A  brazier  by  trade,  he  excelled  in  his  calling;  besides  being  unusually  intelli- 
gent, he  was  active  and  industrious,  and  had  brought  with  him  fh>m  Lyons 
aavings  amounting  to  600  francs,  (£24.)  He  exercised  oonsiderable  influence 
over  his  companions.  Violent  in  temper,  but  professing  great  attachment  to  us, 
he  appeared  to  restrain  hunself  in  order  to  prove  his  devotion  to  us.  We  hoped 
much  fh)m  him,  and  secured  him  an  excellent  plaoe  with  one  of  the  best 
hfaziers  in  Tours,  who  was  to  give  him,  as  soon  as  he  left  the  colony,  board, 
lodguig  and  a  fhmc  and  a  half  a  day.  A  fortnight  before  his  time  was  up, 
■everal  pieces  of  money  were  stolen  from  the  dormitory  occupied  by  the  pupua 

of  the  Ecole  PrqparcUoire^  by  one  of  the  colons  who  cleaned  the  room,  K^- 

by  name,  the  worst  boy  in  the  colony,  and  whom  we  immediately  sent  back  to 
the  penitentiary  at  Lyons.  *  *  *  *  The  wretched  lad  had  no  sooner 
committed  the  theft  than  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  the  money,  nor  where 

to  hide  it,  he  gave  it  to  T ,  who  was  weak  enough  to  take  care  of)  or 

father  to  conceal  it,  for  several  days.    From  that  moment  T 's  whole 

i4;>pearance  changed,  his  conscience  allowed  him  no  rest;  always  uneasy,  he 
constantly  hover^  about  the  place  whore  he  had  hidden  the  purse  containing 
the  stolen  money.  For  two  days,  as  he  afterward  told  us,  he  was  continually 
CQ  the  point  of  giving  it  up  to  us,  but  the  delay  was  fatal;  he  feared,  after 
having  postponed  it  so  long,  that  his  repentance  would  appear  tardy  and  insin- 
oere;  he  remamed  silent,  but  his  uneasiness  had  not  eaoa^ped  our  notice,  and 
we  were  inquiring  the  cause  of  it,  when  an  Elder  Brother  informed  us  of  the 

theft  which  R had  committed,  and  of  T 's  complicity.    We  took 

the  hitter  to  the  spot  where  he  had  hidden  the  booty,  and  made  him  give  it  up, 
then  having  had  him  brought  into  the  presence  of  1^  aaBembled  ooimradeoi  we 
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tore  in  pieces  his  indentures,  and  made  him  confess  his  fault  to  tho  master  who 
was  about  to  liave  received  him. 

Thus  all  his  companions  saw  every  chance  destroyed  of  his  entering  that  path 
whidi,  but  for  his  oflense,  promised  to  lead  him  to  prosperity. 

We  ordered  him  to  tho  cell,  and  kept  him  there  until  we  were  convinced  of 
his  sincere  reiK^ntance,  when  one  of  those  excellent  men  who  never  despair  of 
reclaiming  a  fellow  creature,  took  him  under  his  care,  although  we  concealed 

nothiug  from  liim  of  what  had  occurred ;  and  now  T fills  a  confidential 

situation  and  is  unexceptionable  in  his  conduct.  Excuse  these  details,  gentle* 
men — you  will  appreciate  their  importance  as  wo  do ;  our  officers  were  con- 
stantly saying,  "If  the  Directors  reform  M and  T they  can  not 

but  refona  uU  the  rest.'' 

The  time  during  which  these  two  lads  were  under  our  care  was  much  leas- 
than  it  sliould  have  been,  for  they  were  little  more  than  a  year  with  us^  and. 
nevertheless  we  feel  wo  may  reckon  on  their  future  good  conduct. 

Tliis  report  records  that  M.  Giraud,  (whom  we  learn  from  another 
pamphlet,***  having  come  to  Mettray  for  one  day,  never  left  it  till  hi& 
death,  performing  meanwhile  gratuitously  the  duties  of  accountant  to 
the  institution,)  had  resolved  to  build,  out  of  the  savings  of  a  life  of  hon- 
orable industry,  a  house  for  the  reception  of  a  family  of  colons,  which 
the  Directors  intended  to  call  by  his  name.  Another  house  too  was 
about  to  be  erected  at  the  expense  of  Madame  Hebert,  of  Rouen,  in 
memory  of  a  beloved  daughter  whom  she  had  lost 

We  learn  from  the  next  report,  dated  March,  1843,  that  241  boys  bad 
\>een  received  at  the  colony  by  the  end  of  1842,  of  whom  45  had  he&k 
placed  out,  and,  under  watchful  patronage,  the  excellent  effects  of  which 
are  constantly  brought  before  us,  all,  excepting  three,  were  conducting 
themselves  well.     One  of  them — 

D ,  naturally  of  a  violent,  ungovernable  disposition,  who  alluding  to 

the  circumstances  of  his  birth,  said,  "  1  have  no  name  now,  but  only  give  me  a 
sword,  and  I  Hliall  know  how  to  earn  myself  one,"  has  been  admitted  as  a  vol- 
unteer into  the  8th  regiment  of  Hussars  quartered  at  Tours.  He  has  already 
won  tlie  esteem  of  his  superior  officers  and  of  his  comrades,  and  indeed  belongs 
to  the  best  set  in  his  regiment ;  he  has  not  been  punished  once  though  it  is  a 
year  since  he  joined  the  army,  and  we  are  expecting  that  he  will  soon  be  made 

a  brigadier.     M. ,  the  Jew,  whose  history  wo  quoted  from  the  preceding 

report,  is  fullUling  our  most  favorable  expectations. 

Another  lad,  T ,  gave  up  his  place  in  order  to  join  his  mother  iriio 

was  in  tho  greatest  destitution,  and  whom  he  wished  to  support  by  his  labor. 
On  leaving  the  colony  to  return  to  his  relatives,  he  found  on  the  road  to  le 
Mans,  between  six  and  seven  mQes  from  Tours,  a  parcel  containing  property  to 
the  amount  of  75  francs,  which  belonged  to  the  vice-president  of  the  IHimal 

Civil  at  Toura    T retraced  his  steps  and  &ithfully  deliyered  into  our 

keeping  the  bundle  he  had  picked  up,  and  then  resumed  his  journey  homeward, 
where  he  well  knew  nothing  but  poverty  awaited  him. 

Unhappily  his  virtue  was  not  strong  enough  to  resist  the  temptations 
of  the  position,  in  which  with  the  best  motives,  he  had  placed  himHelC 
and  he  fell  again  into  the  hands  of  the  police. 

One  of  the  three  who  relapsed  robbed  his  master  of  two  firancs  and  a 

bottle  of  wine,  to  the  great  indignation  of  his  former  companions  at  the 

colony. 

Our  lads  always  feel  the  ill-conduct  of  one  who  has  been  among  them,  as  a 
disgrace  to  themselves,  and  do  not  fail  to  express  their  disapproT^  whenever 
an  opportunity  occurs.    We  take  care  to  keep  them  informed  of  the  bdiavior 

*  NoUcf  Bar  MeCtny,  par  A.  Cochin.    Toora 
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*  tteir  comradM  who  have  gone  to  service.  For  this  purpose  a  table  elabo- 
Aelj  drawn  up  ia  hung  against  the  wall  in  the  school-room.  It  contains  the 
lines  of  the  colons  who  have  been  apprenticed,  together  with  those  of  their 
ilrona,  their  place  of  abode,  and  the  information  which  is  sent  us  every  three 
anthfl  respecting  their  industry  and  moral  conduct  These  tables  are  read  to 
le  assembled  colony  whenever  any  now  facts  have  been  entered.  The  fear 
id  the  hope  of  having  their  names  thus  quoted  with  evil  or  good  tidings,  ex- 
xsiaes  a  powerfhl  influence  over  the  youths,  and  this  publicity  produces  an 
IQftUy  good  efifect  on  strangers.  Patrons  who  come  to  the  colony  see  the  in- 
rmation  which  they  have  themselves  transmitted  respecting  their  wards 
ypled  w^rd  for  word  on  the  wall  of  the  school-room^  and  thus  they  can  convince 
lecnaelyes  of  the  truthfhlness  of  our  mode  of  proceeding. 

Experience  continued  to  demonstrate  the  wisdom  of  abolishing  all 

hysical  means  of  detention  at  the  colony,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  make 

le  lads  feel  they  are  on  their  honor  not  to  attempt  to  escape. 

This  is  so  true  that  a  chef,  happening  one  day  to  ask  one  of  them  who  had 
lad  twice  over  at  the  risk  of  bis  life  to  escape  from  prison,  why  he  never 
lought  of  running  away  from  the  colony  where  ho  had  to  work  much  harder, 
e  answered,  "  It  is  because  there  are  no  walls  at  Mettray." 

^Hie  Due  Decazes  paid  a  visit  to  the  institution  tliis  year,  and  in  speaking  to 
le  colons  of  the  advantages  and  happiness  wliich  should  flow  from  domestic 
tbf  quoted  as  an  example  of  what  this  should  bo,  the  royal  family,  who  had 
soently  sustained  a  loss  in  which  the  whole  nation  shares.* 

His  remarks  produced  such  an  impression  that  when  he  had  left,  our  lads 
iked  to  subscribe  the  proceeds  of  a  day's  labor  to  the  monument  that  France 
nd  the  army  are  raising  to  tho  memory  of  a  prince  so  deservedly  esteemed  and 
agretted,  and  whose  name  was  one  of  the  first  inscribed  in  the  list  of  our 
mnders. 

The  Tablet  of  Honor  at  this  time  presented  a  very  favorable  aspect 

Kit  of  172  colons,  the  names  of  89  or  more  than  half,  were  inscribed 

liere. 

The  beneficial  effect  of  the  tablet  is  very  apparent,  and  we  have  also  every 
esBon  to  be  satisfied  with  tho  employment  of  Kldor  Brothers,  elected,  as  they 
re,  every  month  by  their  companions.  The  individuals  chosen  are  generally 
fell  fitted  for  the  post.  Our  chefs  acknowledge  that  their  cooperation  is  most 
laeftd  in  the  management  of  the  families,  and  upon  the  lads  themselves  the 
iffice  has  a  powerful  effect  for  good. 

Bvery  one  who  exercises  authority  over  others  feels  it  to  be  necessary  to 
Dske  his  example  conform  to  his  precept,  and  thus  wo  have  seen  lads  who  had 
loqnired  this  distinction  correct  faults  in  which  they  had  before  indulged. 
Phrongh  them,  too,  we  know  every  thing  that  occurs  in  play  time,  and  indeed 
tt  all  hours  of  the  day,  the  Elder  Brothers  being  on  the  same  level  with  their 
mnpanions;  moreover,  we  acquire  this  knowledge  without  recourse  to  that 
yatem  of  espionage  which  degrades  alike  those  who  execute  and  those  who 
imploy  it  The  Elder  Brother,  wearing  a  badge  upon  his  arm,  feels  that  he  is 
avested  with  authority;  but  though  it  is  his  duty  to  prevent  causes  of  punish- 
aent,  he  has  not  the  power  to  infiict  it ;  he  reports  aU  infractions  of  the  rules, 
ind  in  so  doing  he  is  only  fulfilling  the  duties  of  an  office  in  wlilch  his  brethren 
lave  placed  Mm,  they  submit  witliout  a  murmur  to  the  consequences. 

The  choice  which  the  lads  make  in  their  elections  indicates  the  spirit  and 
one  of  the  family;  because  if  an  insubordinate  feeling  prevailed,  or  if  any 
lostility  were  entertained  toward  the  chefs  of  the  family,  the  boys  would 
dect  to  fill  the  office  of  Elder  Brother  one  who  would  be  lik^y  to  aid  their  evil 
Isiigns. 

Of  the  28  lads  who,  up  to  this  date,  had  gained  the  honorable  distino- 

km  of  being  elected  Elder  Brother,  18  had  come  from  one  prison,  that 

f  Fontevrault,  and  indeed  almost  all  the  colons  received  thence  at 

*  The  death  of  th«  Duke  of  Orleana  Is  here  alluded  to. 
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Mettray  were  remarkable  for  their  excellent  behayior.     This 

is  explained  by  the  coarse  pursued  by  the  goYemor  who  then  pre«dM| 

over  that  establishment    He  held  out  the  hope  of  remoyal  to 

as  an  inducement  to  behave  well,  and  felt  himself  recompensed  for 

loss  of  his  best  boys,  by  the  strong  motive  to  good  conduct  with 

he  was  thus  able  to  inspire  all  under  his  care.     His  successor  in 

being  unwilling  to  spare  the  lads  who  do  him  most  credit, 

retain  them  in  his  own  institution ;  the  boys  now  sent  from  that  pr^^ 

are  no  longer  distinguished  among  their  companions  at  Mettray  for 

conduct,  while  Fontevrault  suflfers  from  the  absence  in  the  lads  of 

potent  incentive  to  right  behavior,  the  hope  of  thereby  bettering 

condition. 

The  labor  of  the  colons  had  yet  brought  but  little  profit,  but  ^ 
Directors  having  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  great  object  of  their 
undertaking,  namely,  the  reformation  of  their  wards,  was  being  realis^ 
they  could  wait  patiently  till  time  and  experience  should  make  it  saooev* 
ful  as  a  commercial  enterprise.     This  would  have  been  more  npidlf 
achieved  had  they  been  willing  to  exchange  agricultural  for  mechinieil 
occupation,  but  convinced  of  the  importance  of  the  former  to  the  moni 
and  physical  regeneration  of  their  boys,  they  regarded  every  other  con-    • 
sideration  as  secondary. 

The  lada  were  delighted  with  harvest  work,  and  thoroughly  enjojed  gettag 
it  in.  "Just  look  hero,"  exclaimed  one  of  them  one  day,  when  he  was  nang 
a  huge  sheaf  of  com  on  his  shoulders,  having  never  before  doubtless  gathend 
more  than  a  few  scattered  ears ;  "  Oh  1  if  my  mother  had  this !"  *  ♦  • 
Children  should  be  employed  on  fertile  soil  where  they  can  soon  behold  tin 
effect  of  their  labor.  Their  interest  in  their  occupation  can  only  be  awakened 
by  speedy  results,  for  even  the  morrow  seems  to  their  minds  afar  ofil  HMf 
witness  with  delight  the  young  com  sprout  from  the  seed  they  have  tbemeelfEi 
sown,  and  the  vegetables  which  they  have  planted  growing  higher  from  di^  to 
day,  while  the  spectacle  of  an  abundant  harvest  attaches  them  to  the  soil  tiicgr 
cultivate.     *    * 

Some  of  them  are  placed  in  the  flower  and  kitchen  gardens,  where,  befldH 
the  cultivation  of  flowers  and  vegetables,  they  are  taught  how  to  bod  and  gnft 
fruit-trees,  an  art  which  is  practiced  near  our  large  towns  and  in  the  gardeoi  df 
wealthy  individuals,  but  generally  much  neglected  in  the  country.    *    * 

To  stimulate  the  enterprising  and  active  spirits  of  our  young  laboren^K* 
allow  them  to  compete  in  each  class,  among  themselves,  the  trial,  howwi^ 
being  made  on  the  soil  instead  of  on  paper.  Every  month  the  boys  assign  thtf 
respective  places  to  each,  under  the  superintendence  of  their  master,  and  odm 
in  three  months  these  places  are  announced  in  the  presence  of  the  wboie 
colony,  when  throe  rewards  are  granted  to  the  three  best  workers  in  eiA 
class — namely,  one  franc,  (d^c2,)  75  centimes,  (7  jd,)  and  50  centimes,  {ifd.) 

"With  regard  to  instruction  in  music. 

We  find  that  very  great  advantages  are  attached  to  this  pmvuit  The  singil^ 
of  our  boys  promotes  good  order,  prevents  conversation  among  them  whih 
moving  from  place  to  place,  fixes  good  thoughts  and  good  words  in  tbefr 
memory,  and  attaches  them  to  the  institution  where  they  first  felt  these  b^^ 
influences.  *  *  *  A  knowledge  of  instrumental  music,  ensures  them  good 
pay  and  the  prospect  of  advancement  in  the  army ;  and  practice  in  cbaotiiig 
g^ves  them  opportunities  of  being  useful  in  whatever  district  we  may  find  tli^ 
employment,  and  brings  them  into  advantageous  communication  with  the  dffff% 
and  other  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  parish ;  of  this  we  have  already  bid 
satisfactory  prooC 

Every  individual  who  has  acquired  the  power  of  doing  any  one  usefiil  thiV 
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ttKxroQghly  well,  will  find  opportonitiefl  for  turning  it  to  account  An  instanoe 
of  thifl  occurred  in  the  caae  of  one  of  our  lads  whom  we  had  placed  in  service  at 
a  little  town  in  this  department  He  woa  amusing  himself  one  Sunday  by  per* 
l^i*™^?  gymnastic  feats  in  the  market-hall^  where  he  was  seen  by  some  respect- 
lUe  boys  belonging  to  the  town,  who  begged  him  to  teach  them  the  exercises, 
rhua  ho  became  tlioir  instructor,  and  they,  out  of  gratitude,  struck  up  a  Mend- 
ihip  with  him  which  helped  to  keep  him  in  the  path  of  virtue. 

Success  of  some  kind,  and  the  sympathy  of  our  fellow  creatures,  are  necessary 
U>  all  of  u&  How  many,  alasl  unable  to  win  the  approbation  of  the  good,  have 
been  driven  to  seek  tho  applause  of  the  wicked.  We  can  not  make  too  great 
ui  effort  to  supply  useful  and  noble  objects  of  ambition. 

Proo&  of  the  increasing  desire  for  instruction  in  the  provinces,  which  we 
lately  alluded  to,  have  reiiched  us  in  an  interesting  fact  respecting  the  last  colon 
who  left  us,  and  who  is  in  service  with  a  farmer  of  la  Sologne. 

This  youth,  D ,  remained  only  a  short  time  at  the  colony,  and  departed 

before  he  haid  received  more  than  a  very  moderate  amount  of  instruction, 
tleyertheless,  he  wrote  to  us  lately  to  ask  for  some  elementary  books,  for  he 
laid,  among  the  rustic  population  in  which  he  was  placed,  some  respectable 
laborers  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  had  begged  him  to  teach  them  all  he 
knew,  promising  to  pay  him  a  franc  and  a  half  a  month ;  and  he  has  now  seven 
pupils. 

Ifis  Icttef  being  read  to  our  lads  gave  them  substantial  proof  of  the  advan- 
tages of  knowledge,  and  his  excellent  conduct  will  ensure  us  situations  for 
thirty  of  his  comrades  in  this  department 

The  chapel,  for  the  building  of  which  the  liberality  of  Count  d'Ourches 

had  provided  tho  funds,  was  now,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  internal 

fittings,  completed. 

The  chapel  in  the  midst  of  our  little  settlement,  and  its  steeple,  are  familiar 
objects  to  which  our  lads  become  strongly  attached.  It  gives  Mettray  a  home- 
Bke  aspect  to  their  eyes,  and  it  is  with  pain  that  they  part  from  it.  When  those 
who  are  in  service  come  to  see  us,  they  express  in  the  warmest  manner  the 
delight  with  which  they  recognize  tlie  church  spire  of  the  colony.* 

All  the  outward  signs  of  religious  worship  aDect  tlie  childish  imagination, 
and  nothing  should  be  omitted  which  can  deepen  its  impression  on  their  hearts. 
We  generally  find  them  well  disposed  in  this  respect.  The  Bretons  especially, 
all  retain  something  of  the  rehgious  customs  of  their  country,  and  of  the  creed 
of  their  parents. 

When  in  summer  they  practice  the  art  of  swimming,  which  is  alike  useful  in 
dereloping  their  physical  powers,  and  affording  them  the  means  of  ai<liug  their 
Mlow  creatures,  our  Breton  lads  never  plunge  into  the  water  without  first 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  they  always  wear  an  image  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  round  their  necks.  Their  companions  never  ridicule  these  outward 
aigns  of  a  devotional  spirit,  wliich  secures  respect  because  it  is  sincere,  and 
besides  we  have  so  effectively  brought  every  purifying  influence  to  bear,  that 
any  such  unworthy  expression  would  find  no  echo  among  our  lads. 

The  founders  of  Mettray  did  not  escape  the  censure  which  has  been 

lavished  upon  the  promoters  of  similar  undertakings  in  our  own  country, 

by  those  who  imagine  they  detect  injustice  to  the  innocent  in  the  attempt 

to  reclaim  the  guilty.     Is  then  theur  reformation  a  boon  conferred  on  the 

goilty  alone  ?    Is  it  no  benefit  to  the  innocent  man,  bo  he  rich  or  poor, 

but  more  especially  the  latter,  since  it  is  his  class  which  suffers  most 

from  the  deeds,  whether  of  violence  or  dishonesty,  of  our  criminal  popula- 

tioD,  to  be  relieved  from  at  least  some  portion  of  the  risk  to  which  he  is 

exposed  from  their  brutal  and  thievish  propensities?    May  we  not  esteem 


*  We  asked  ooe  of  tbem  if  he  enjoy  rd  cominfr  back  among  us ;  he  replied  with  a  most  naliTe 
tipreMtoo  of  pleasure, ''  Mont<kur  Deraetz,"  (for  our  lads  rarely  use  the  title  of  Director,) 
**wheD  1  catch  sight  of  the  vteepie  of  the  colony,  I  can't  walk  any  longer:  I  am  forced  to 
fun."    Letter  from  M.  Demetx  to  the  JourruU  det  Economists,    January  4, 1866. 
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M  a  yery  real  benefit  to  all  who  share  it»  the  eonscknumefli  thai 
effort  is  being  made  to  rescue  our  fellow  creatures,  sunk,  often  bj^  no 
&ult  of  theirs,  in  misery  and  crime,  and  by  teaching  them  to  use  to  -^ 
advantage  instead  of  the  injury  of  mankind,  the  powers  with  which 
have  been  gifted  by  our  conunon  Father,  to  make  them  useful  meml 
of  the  great  human  &mily  ?  Again,  is  it  no  blessing  to  the  honest 
meritorious  parents  of  the  humbler  classes  who  can  not  watch  over 
ofi&pring  as  the  more  wealthy  are  able  to  do,  to  have  their  children 
from  the  contamination  of  evil  companions  by  the  remoTal  of  these 
among  them  ?  That  it  is  so  regarded  by  them  we  happen  to  have 
Tincing  proof  in  the  fact  related  by  Mr.  Thomson  of  Banchory,  tha.^  ig 
Industrial  School  at  Aberdeen,  established  for  the  reception  of  the  rx^ott 
degraded  children  in  the  town,  was  warmly  supported  by  the  work^ 
classes,  who,  during  the  first  year  of  its  existence,  while  the  wealtlijer 
inhabitants  contributed  £150,  subscribed  themselves  £250  toward.  Ht 
funds,  assigning  as  a  reason  for  this  liberality,  that  their  children  hid 
been  greatly  benefited  by  the  clearance  from  the  streets  of  the  young 
vagrants  who  formerly  infested  them,  corrupting  whoever  they  caoae  Id 
contact  with.* 

We  maintain  that  great  as  is  the  boon  conferred  upon  every  individml 
reclaimed  from  a  life  of  crime,  the  advantage  to  society  if  of  no  less  ma;- 
nitude ;  and  when  such  reformation  is  effected  by  a  system  like  that  in 
operation  at  Mettray,  and  at  many  other  institutions  at  home  and  abroid, 
where  the  material  condition  of  the  inmates  is  so  regulated  as  to  afford 
no  temptation  to  the  criminal,  or  cause  of  envy  to  the  honest  poor,  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  assert  that  it  is  attended  with  no  more  incidental  eril  thin 
is  inseparable  from  every  thing  human.     To  dispute  in  which  of  the  greit 
works  for  the  improvement  of  mankind,  we  ought  to  engage,  is  a  melin- 
choly  waste  of  that  energy  for  all  of  which  ample  employment  mtj  be 
found.     Let  us  earnestly  apply  ourselves  to  the  task  lying  nearest  oar 
hands,  and  rest  assured  that  so  we  are  best  promoting  the  interests  of 
our  fellow  creatures ;  but  on  this  point  we  can  not  do  better  than  quote 
the  words  of  the  Directors  of  Mettray : 

It  has  often  been  said,  "  before  you  improve  the  lot  of  criminals,  and  try  to 
reclaim  them  from  their  bids,  yoo  should  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  poor, 
and  reform  the  vices  of  society."  This  is  telling  us  to  relinquish  our  endetTor 
to  remove  the  causes  and  repair  the  effects  of  the  evil  round  about  us,  in  order 
to  snatch  hastily  at  the  good  which  all  desire  to  attain.  Undoubtedly  the  eorei 
which  cover  the  social  body,  are  numeroiis,  and  we  ought  to  study  the  canse  of 
the  evil,  and  seek  to  dry  up  its  source ;  but  while  the  accomplishment  of  this 
great  work  is  yet  unfulfilled,  and  while  the  best  means  to  attain  it  are  being 
developed,  let  each  apply  himself  to  one  sore,  and  heal  it  if  he  can;  bewiU 
deserve  the  gratitude  of  all  around  him,  and  meanwhile  each  separate  core  wiU 
hasten  the  restoration  of  the  whole  body  to  perfect  health. 

The  report  for  1844  was  read  on  the  12th  of  May,  of  that  year,  M.  ^' 
chatel,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  presiding  on  the  occasion.  In  the  ooortf 
of  his  address  he  said  : — 

Shice  the  foundation  of  Mettray,  not  only  the  duties  of  my  oflice,  but  mjdeip 

'  Social  EtUs  ;  their  Caaies  and  Uaeir  Cure.    NItbeCt  *  Co.,  Loadoa,  JStt 
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nd  peraonal  EjmptJthy  in  the  undertaking,  haye  led  rae  to  watch  its  progTWS 
closely.  During  a  recent  yiait  I  haye  been  able  to  obsenre  with  my  own  eym 
bow  nillj,  under  the  guidance  of  the  capable  and  excellent  men  who  deyote 
llupir  liyes  to  this  noble  work,  the  results  obtained  respond  to  the  hopes  of  the 
bonders  and  friends  of  the  oolonj.  It  is  a  grand  and  touching  spectacle  to 
tnhold  those  lads  trained  to  order  and  to  labor,  strengthened  and  purified  by 
the  culture  of  the  soil,  and  by  the  spiritual  care  they  roceiye,  and  yet  restrained 
bj  a  discipline  strict  though  beneficent,  in  accordance  witli  the  origin  and  the 
iln  of  the  institution. 

Morally  lost  while  yet  in  childhood,  through  the  neglect  of  their  parents  and 
the  contaminating  example  of  yice,  our  prisons  in  the  old  state  of  things  would 
hftye  left  the  greater  part  of  them  sunk  in  crime  to  the  end  of  their  liyes.  But 
foo  conyert  them  into  honest  and  industrious  laborers,  and  through  your  exer- 
ttoos  society  no  longer  regards  them  as  enemies  to  be  pursued  and  punished, 
kmt  as  instruments  useful  to  the  welfare  of  all.  When  I  examined  the  colony 
in  its  minutest  details,  and  made  myself  acquainted  with  its  daily  course  of 
ivents,  I  felt  what  a  rich  reward  for  their  deyotion  and  their  labor,  must  the 
rMmlts  attained  and  the  hopes  engendered,  afford  day  by  day  to  its  two  Direo- 
ton,  M.  M.  Demetz  and  de  Bretign^res  de  Courteilles,  whose  yery  names  I  loye 
lo  pronounce. 

In  this  report  we  find  the  following  passage : — 

Deeply  conyinced  of  the  importance  of  first  impressions,  we  make  it  a  point 
to  fetch  our  lads  ourselyee  from  prison.  The  intimacy  which  a  journey  pro- 
duces, and  the  confidence  resulting  thence  will  be  at  once  understood.  Three 
dftjs  of  trayeling  will  make  you  better  acquainted  with  the  character  of  your 
oompanion,  than  a  whole  year  of  the  intercourse  of  ordinary  life,  and  we  can 
not  too  soon  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  disposition  of  our  lads,  so  as  to  know 
whttt  methods  we  can  most  successfully  employ  for  their  reformation ;  possibly 
it  18  for  want  of  studying  the  moral  constitution  of  man  as  carefully  as  the 
physical,  that  hitherto  so  little  comparatiyoly  has  been  accomplished  by 
education. 

During  the  journey  we  conycrse  with  the  lads,  and  more  especially  we  allow 
tham  to  talk  among  themselves  in  our  presence,  by  which  we  discover  much  of 
tbe  tendency  of  their  minds,  and  of  the  secret  motives  which  guide  them ;  thus, 
too,  from  the  very  first,  we  have  opportunities  of  observing  whether  they  are 
aoberly  or  intemperatoly  inclined,  whether  neat  or  slovenly,  lively  or  dull,  all 
of  wliich  characteristics  inevitably  reveal  themselves  in  the  familiarity  which 
ti»Teling  permits. 

When  engagements  deprive  us  of  the  pleasure  of  going  ourselves  to  fetch  our 
new  colons,  and  of  witnessing  the  first  hope  of  liberty  kindle  in  their  hearts,  we 
depute  benevolent  individu^  whom  we  can  entirely  trust,  to  supply  our 
place.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

On  reaching  the  colony  our  first  care  is  to  distribute  these  new  recruits 
among  our  families  that,  being  widely  dispersed,  any  unfavorable  influence  they 
might  exercise  shall  be  concentrated  as  little  as  possible,  and  so  also  that  the 
old  colons  may,  by  their  example  and  advice,  predispose  the  new  ones  to  obey 
oar  wishes.    ♦    ♦ 

Inscribed  on  the  fix>nt  of  one  of  our  houses  are  the  words,  "  Let  us  love  one 
another;  for  charity  comes  from  God."  This  precept,  which  has  penetrated 
deep  into  the  hearts  of  our  lads,  exercises  a  potent  influence  on  their  habits. 

We  can  afi&rm,  strange  and  almost  incredible  as  it  may  appear,  that  among 
our  boys,  who  have  hitiierto  lived  among  companions  indulging  the  grossest 
propensities,  and  who  have  had  none  but  the  most  brutal  examples  before  them, 
nothing  is  more  rare  than  a  rude  or  coarse  action,  and  that,  on  the  contrary, 
there  never  occurs  an  opportunity  of  helping  and  comforting  each  other  of 
which  they  do  not  eagerly  avail  themselves.  Thus,  if  one  of  their  comrades  is 
dangerously  ill,  the  struggle  is  for  permission  to  watch  at  his  bed-side;  and 
tlieir  eagerness  m  this  respect  is  carried  to  such  an  extent  that  we  find  it  neces- 
mrj  to  treat  the  privilege  to  discharge  this  irksome  duty  as  a  reward. 

The  organ  in  our  chapel  is  played  by  a  blind  youth,  whose  infirmity  has 
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ezated  the  compassion  of  our  boys ;  one  of  them  said,  "  I  woold  g^bdlj  ghfB 
of  mj  fingers  to  get  him  back  his  two  eyes."* 

Some  persons,  though  approving  in  many  respects  the  system  pursoed^^&d  li 
ICettray,  have  not  concealed  from  us  their  opinion  that  we  employ  too  Itfg^^^g^t 
staff  of  officers. 

Doubtless  they  would  be  right  if  ours  were  simply  an  industrial  ii 
and  our  object  were  solely  to  instruct  each  lad  in  some  trade. 

In  a  factory  a  single  superintendent  may  overlook  fifty  pupils  in  a 
But  morality  can  not  be  taught  like  a  trade,  and  very  difierent  care  and 
ment  are  required  to  reform  the  character  of  a  child  from  what  will 
txain  bis  fingers. 

Without  referring  to  the  difficulty  of  superintendence  in  the  case  of  Add 
and  farming  operations,  where  the  laborers  are  necessarily  much 
replace  evil  by  good  aspirations  is  a  task  which  can  never  be  aooompliabed 
by  often  repeated  efforts,  and  the  eraplojrment  ot,  we  might  almost 
■apcrintendent  to  each  individual  child  we  have  to  watch  over.     ♦    ♦    ♦ 

Although  in  our  choice  of  occupation  for  them  we  always  consider  the 
ral  tastes  of  our  young  laborers,  we  do  not  therepy  escape  requests  for 
aion  to  change  from  one  to  another;  but  this  arises  from  the  natural  tend^iicy 
which  exists  in  the  child,  and  in  the  man  too,  to  imagine  that  the  worst  o^T'  afl 
positions  is  the  one  be  happens  to  occupy. 

.  We  have,  therefore,  made  it  a  rule  that,  before  such  permission  caim.     be 
granted,  the  applicant  must  have  risen  to  be  one  of  the  three  highest  lads  in.     the 
workshop  where  he  was  first  placed,  and  that  his  name  shall  be  found  oxa.     the 
Tablet  of  Honor.     Thus,  not  being  discouraged  by  a  decided  refusal,  and  focjr'lmg 
that  compliance  with  his  wish  is  only  delayed,  he  returns  to  work  witlm     re- 
doubled energ}',  and  soon  attains  the  rank  which  had  been  made  the  oondxCioD 
of  change.     But  having  by  this  time  overcome  the  more  important  diffioLKies 
of  his  trade,  and  pleased  witli  his  success,  gratified,  too,  by  the  UtUe  rew^ard 
granted  in  such  cases,  and  with  the  praise  he  receives,  he  becomes  the  cnost 
desirous  of  all  concerned  to  persevere  in  the  calling  fh)m  which  he  has  already 
reaped  so  many  advantages. 

Thus  we  overcome  in  our  lads  that  love  of  change  which  induces  men  to  take 
up  one  vocation  after  another,  and  often  renders  them  incompetent  to  succeed 
in  any  one ;  and  it  is  the  more  important  to  do  this,  because  our  boys  seldom 
stay  more  than  three  years  with  us,  a  period  absolutely  necessary  for  aoquirii^ 
any  trade. 

The  Tablet  of  Honor  continued  to  present  very  encouraging  results. 

Out  of  more  than  three  hundred  colons,  several  of  whom  had  anifed 
80  recently  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  have  yet  attained  the  dis- 
tinction, the  names  of  183  were  there  inscribed,  and  it  is  fhrtber  men- 
tioned that  during  the  last  three  months  of  1843,  only  nine  names  were 
erased  out  of  104— erasure,  be  it  remembered,  following  immediatdy  on 
any  breach  of  rules. 

Four  colons  died  in  1843. 

Among  the  lads  wo  have  lost  by  death,  there  was  one  whose  last  momeotg 
were  deeply  touching,  and  produced  a  great  impression  on  his  oompanioD& 
This  was  Bassiere,  aged  16,  whose  conduct  had  been  irreproachable  ever  since 
he  came  among  us.  Elected  an  Elder  Brother  by  his  family  drde,  he  die* 
charged  the  duties  of  his  office  with  zeal  firmness  and  entire  aelf-devotioo. 
There  never  was  a  calmer  death-bed  than  his ;  his  countenance  wore  a  mS^ 
and  as  his  end  approached  the  expression  of  his  features  was  that  of  the  most 

*  News  that  a  fire  had  burst  forth  in  a  fiietory  near  us  arrived  one  day,  and  in  wimb  ■to' 
utes  and  a  half  our  lads  had  started  at  full  speed  for  the  scene  of  the  diMstw,  with  their  frt- 
eniEine  and  all  the  necessary  apparatus. 

We  were  already  half  waj  tnere  when  we  were  informed  that  the  iSre  had  been  fol  ondtf' 
Though  rejoiced  that  the  evil  had  been  put  an  end  to,  the  boys  were  sadlj  dis^ppoloisdji 
losing  this  opportunity  for  attesting  their  courage,  and  it  is  impossibte  to  ezpresa  tM  Mlii' 
cation  and  regret  evinced  by  those  of  our  colons  who  were  under  punishment  at  ths  ttat| 
and  who,  in  accordance  with  our  rules,  were  not  permitted  the  gratillcatkin  of  rWdOf  ^^ 
lires  In  the  endeavor  to  senrs  their  fellow  creatures. 
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■erenitj;  he  ipoke  of  a  future  life  with  earnest  piety,  and  telling  them 
'en  he  besought  his  brother  colons  to  be  obedient  and  grateful  to  their 
ii  who  endeavored  so  sincerely  to  make  them  happy.  He  asked  to  die 
inna  of  M.  de  Gourteilles,  whom  he  called  his  fiither. 

lie  90  lads  who  had  already  quitted  the  colony,  79  were  irreproach- 

.  conduct,  and  four  only  had  &llen  again  into  the  hands  of  the 

;  one  of  them  being  the  poor  lad  T ,  of  whom  wo  heard  in  a 

rq)ort,  whose  desire  to  help  his  mother,  induced  him  to  give  up 
,  rituation  at  Tours,  and  return  to  his  natiye  place  where  the  diffi- 

and  temptations  he  encountered  caused  his  ruin. 
he  79,  one  who  had  entered  a  2iOuaye  regiment  with  two  other 
,  was  their  guide  and  support,  and  by  his  good  advice  preserved 
from  going  astray.  Another,  named  Blay,  had  been  placed  as 
-maitre  at  a  small  reformatory  school  in  Bretagne,  whence  the 
;er  wrote  that  he  was  exceedingly  pleased  with  him,  and  was 
)  to  thank  the  Directors  of  Mettray  sufficiently  for  having  sent  him 
dlent  an  officer. 

ither,  named  Boscher,  had  been  placed  in  a  situation  in  la  Sologne, 
he  soon  acquired  his  employer's  confidence,  and  became  his  fiurm 

to  Paris  to  fetch  a  sum  of  4,000  francs,  (£400,)  Boscher  discliarged  his 
nion  not  only  faithfully  but  prudently,  for  having  heard  of  the  temptations 
a  stay  there  would  aAbrd,  ho  resif^ted  the  wish  to  see  something  of  the 
oUfl)  and  remaining  only  long  enough  to  fulfill  his  errand,  he  brought  the 
safely  to  his  mutiter.  Being  atlerward  trusted  to  sell  some  cattle,  he 
a  excellent  barpun,  and  received  300  francs  as  their  prica  But  Bos- 
pmdence  failed  him  thi8  time ;  hv  ul lowed  himself  to  bo  tempted  into  a 
by  one  of  the  purdiasers,  and  very  little  accustomed  to  wine  ho  soon 
>  completely  intoxicated.  Meanwhile  the  village  clock  had  struck  ten, 
•dber  was  not  returned ;  ho  was  anxiously  watched  for;  toward  eleven 
aUing  of  a  cart  was  heard ;  Boscher  was  come  home,  but  ho  was  dead 

fiB  searched,  but  no  money  appeared,  and  it  was  in  vain  they  asked  him 
ad  become  of  it  The  next  day  his  master,  who  was  resolved  to  dis- 
him,  questioned  him  again,  but  he  could  recollect  nothing  of  what  had 
led.  Another  servant,  however,  who  had  been  desired  to  use  the  cart 
Boscher  had  taken  tho  day  before,  found  some  pieces  of  money  among 
aw,  where  on  carefully  searching  further,  and  by  an  extraordinary  and 
lappy  chance,  the  whole  sum  was  discovered,  not  a  single  coin  being 
^  Great  was  tlio  delight  of  the  poor  lad,  to  whom,  however,  his  master 
t  it  right  to  speak  very  severely.  His  &ult  was  a  source  of  deep  regret 
and  lie  redoubled  his  efforts  to  atone  for  it  We  have  since  heard  that 
le  time  past  he  has  again  enjoyed  his  master^s  entire  ooiUidence,  and  has 
nnce  done  anything  to  forfeit  it 

iriae  may  bo  felt  that  the  names  of  those  who  have  been  at  the 
,  and  have  afterward  done  well,  should  be  so  freely  mentioned^ 
tany  persons  may  imagine  that  the  less  said  of  such  antecedents 
tier,  if  the  ez-colon  is  to  succeed  in  life.  Far,  however,  from  the 
latance  of  his  having  been  at  Mettray  militating  against  him,  it  is 
feely  an  advantage  to  him  to  have  it  known.     Thus, 

Oomte  d'Omano,  conunandant  of  the  9th  military  division,  being  present 
for  lads  were  passing  under  review,  and  observing  in  the  ranks  a  former 
Hrbo  then  wore  the  unifonn  of  an  hussar,  he  kindly  said  to  him,  "  Th^ 
m  have  been  at  Mettray  shall  be  reckoned  in  your  favor." 
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It  has  already  been  determined  among  the  colons  that  tiie  fini 
should  be  able  to  set  up  a  shop  should  put  over  his  door  as  his 
[which  are  still  much  used  in  France,]  "  The  Colon  from  Mettraj  -^  wxA 
it  was  expected,  when  the  report  for  1844  was  published,  that  HermcR^ 
a  very  steady  lad,  who  was  establishing  a  small  trade  as  a  tailor,  woilif 
gain  this  envied  distinction.    When  he  had  completed  his  apprenticedbqi^ 
the  curate  of  a  village  near  Mettray,  having  heard  him  chant  in  tb 
chapel  there,  wished  him  to  settle  in  his  parish,  promising  to  become  Jhii 
patron.     So  good  an  offer  was  not  to  be  rejected,  and  as  there  wisoo 
tailor  in  the  neighborhood,  and  consequently  Hermerel  could  not  oUim 
work  as  a  journeyman,  the  Directors  of  the  colony  hired  a  Utile  room  Ar 
him,  and  advanced  a  small  sum  with  which  to  purchase  what  was  aba^ 
lutely  necessary  to  enable  him  to  take  in  work  on  his  own  acooont   Hie 
youth  used  to  bring  his  village  friends  on  Sundays  to  Mettray,  and  shov 
them  all  over  the  colony,  explaining  its  details  with  expressions  of  the 
most  intense  pleasure  and  gratitude. 

The  colony  was  deprived  this  year  by  death  of  its  munificent  beiw- 
factor.  Count  Leon  d^Ourches,  and  the  Societi  Patemelle  caused  his  bost 
in  bronze  to  bo  placed  in  the  Institution  in  a  position  where  the  iidi 
could  see  it. 

In  the  next  report,  (dated  June,  1845,)  we  find  the  first  mention  of  i 
former  colon  receiving  a  ring  in  virtue  of  which  he  becomes  one  oft  littk 
society,  formed  in  1842,  of  which  all  the  officers  of  the  institution,  frm 
the  Directors  downward,  are  members.  The  ring,  (we  have  seen  onej 
is  of  silver,  and  is  inscribed  with  appropriate  emblems  and  mottoea.  It 
is  presented*  to  every  youth  who  desires  to  receive  it,  two  years  after  Wi 
departure  from  the  colony,  provided  his  conduct  has  been  irreproachab^ 
and  is  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  membership,  which  the  owner 
often  has  framed  and  glazed,  and  hung  up  as  the  chief  ornament  of  bis 
little  dwelling.  The  object  and  effect  of  the  society  is  to  unite  in  t 
firiendly  bond  those,  formerly  colons,  who  are  living  in  respectabili^f 
and  to  cement  the  tie  which  yet  connects  them  with  the  colony. 

The  colons  who  have  settled  at  a  distance  from  Mettray  gladly  ooneipeBd 
with  us  and  with  their  former  oompaniona,  to  whom  they  firequently  send  ett^ 
lent  advieo.  This  brotherly  counsel,  coming  from  those  already  gone  out  n^ 
the  world,  verities  and  adds  force  to  our  warnings  to  those  who  remain  bebiad. 
"Listen  to  what  the  Directors  say,"  wrote  one  of  them;  "you  hear  the  tntb it 
the  colony ;  but  you  only  understand  what  you  have  lost,  when  you  hav«  ^ 
and  then  you  lind  how  hard  it  is  to  gain  your  living." 

We  punctually  answer  all  the  letters  wo  receive  from  our  former  oolooik  ^ 
that  every  adtlition  to  our  number,  imposes  on  us  a  double  task.  In  the  W 
place,  we  have  to  subdue  and  reclaim  them  when  newly  arrived,  and  seeondJIfi 
to  maintain  a  const^int  intercourse  with  them  ailer  they  have  departed.  M 
latter  duty  continually  increases,  for  it  is  not  simple  supervision  that  we  ex*** 
cise,  but  rather  the  unceasing  watchfulness  of  a  parent  over  hia  adopted  ctfU- 
Fortunately  all  our  colons  do  not  go  to  a  distance;  the  greater  number  leoe^ 
in  our  vicinity,  and  hve  as  we  may  say  under  our  eye,  and  within  sight  of  the 
steeple  of  the  little  settlement,  which  has  become  a  home  to  them.  ♦  ♦  It 
is  a  source  of  pride  to  us  to  meet  on  every  road  roimd  about  Mettray,  oBti 
driven  by  lads  who  have  been  with  us,  whose  good  conduct  affords  a  powerfd 
stimulus  to  their  former  comradesL  Many  habitually  spend  their  SiiBdi9>  ^  ^ 
the  colony,  where  they  mix  with  their  sohod-feUowa^  join  theaa  in  the'' 
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otonpatioiiB,  eat  At  the  same  table,  and  kneel  before  the  same  altar,  the  only 
diffiurence  between  them  is  in  their  dress.  *  *  Eyery  meeting  tends  to  mn- 
toal  encouragement,  and  the  good  example  which  each  aflbrds  to  the  other, 
seems  to  impose  by  tacit  consent  an  obligation  to  conduct  themselves  well. 
Some  of  our  lads  are  already  earning  200  frsmcs,  (£8,)  a  year,  as  farm  servants, 
pn  addition  of  course  to  board  and  lodging,]  and  the  advantages  which  these 
e^k^  create  a  little  usofUl  emulation  among  the  rest 

Mettray,  containing  as  it  does  lads  fh)m  fifty-two  departments,  offers  many 
points  of  interest  to  Uie  psychologist  During  five  years  of  experience  and  ob- 
nrration  we  have  become  convinced  of  the  strong  influence  which  his  birth- 
pkoe  exercises  on  man,  and  how  completely  he  is  a  type  of  its  characteristics. 
Tbe  Breton  is  obstinate,  persevering,  religious  and  devout ;  he  is  best  suited  for 
field  labor.  The  Norman  and  Alsadan  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  take  care  of 
animals  We  have  received  eighty-four  Parisians  at  the  colony,  in  whom  wo 
have  observed  an  absence  of  premeditated  wrong-doing,  and  an  abundance  of 
intelligence  and  vivacitv,  accompanied,  however,  by  a  want  of  discipline  and  an 
amount  of  levity,  whicu  yielded  only  to  the  firmest  rule  and  severest  means  of 
oorrection ;  by  addressing  ourselves,  however,  to  their  understanding,  wo  have 
Dover  fiiiled  to  produce  an  impression,  and  have  in  the  end  subdued  them,  by 
attaching  them  to  us.  One  of  them  said  to  his  chef  de  &mille,  "  I  could  very 
well  get  away  fh)m  the  colony;  nothing  would  bo  easier;  and  I  have  often 
wished  to  try,  but  thinking  of  the  confidence  our  Directors  put  in  us  I  could 
nerer  find  it  in  my  heart  to  do  it" 

It  was  found  necessary  this  year  to  sow  a  much  greater  breadth  of 
Und  than  before  with  com,  and  it  was  accordingly  determined  to  rent  an 
additional  tract  At  the  same  time  M.  Augastin  was  engaged  as  Agri- 
cultural Superintendent,  of  whose  skillful  management  and  its  important 
ramlts  we  shall  hear  shortly. 

Sheds,  store-rooms,  granary,  carthonses,  a  botlding  for  storing  agricol- 
tural  implements  and  one  for  flour,  stables,  a  diary,  a  kitchen  for  the  use 
oi  the  carters^  and  for  cooking  food  for  the  live  stock,  had  been  added  to 
the  colony  during  the  past  year,  while  in  the  course  of  the  next  it  was 
hoped  that  various  other  farm  buildings,  including  sheep-pens  and  cow- 
hooaea,  would  be  completed. 

As  had  happened  on  former  occasions,  a  member  of  the  govern- 
ment honored  the  annual  meeting  of  the  SoeietS  PaUmelUy  (held  in  May^ 
1946,)  with  his  presence. 

It  was  M.  de  Salvandy,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  who  presided 
tfail  year.  He  delivered  an  eloquent  address  in  which,  after  describing 
flie  position  and  duties  of  an  ordinary  teacher,  he  proceeded  to  speak  of 
Mtttray: 

You,  gentlemen,  have  set  yourselves  a  more  difficult  and  even  a  nobler  task ; 
fOO  take  under  your  care  the  corrupted  child,  who  has  plung^  into  vice,  and 
ran  vice  into  crime,  whose  mental  and  moral  being  alOce  must  be  reformed ; 
irhose  misled  and  depraved  soul  would  become  more  and  more  deeply  steejped 
ia  iniquity  if  you  did  not  intervene  to  save  him  fh>m  himself  and  to  save  society 
Bmn  his  precocious  wickedness. 

This  task  you  have  undertaken — and  more  than  undertaken,  you  have  sue- 
seeded  in  it  You  have  proved  that  virtue  is  inherent  in  the  human  breast; 
that  the  g^ood  seed  planted  there  by  the  hand  of  God,  may  alwajrs  be  found  by 
Bin  if  only  he  truly  endeavor  to  seek  and  to  foster  it ;  that  there  is  no  insur- 
DOimtable  barrier  in  the  path  firom  crime  to  virtue ;  that  the  fallen  being  whose 
i?Q  course  saddens  the  beholder,  and  terrifies  society,  is  our  fellow  creature 
Itfll;  that  we  may  yet  discover  in  him  the  man  whom  God  has  made,  and  who 
•  OHMkble  of  loving  and  serving  Him. 

Bills  Mettray  hM  a  ohancter  of  its  own,  distinct  among  all  the  undertakings 
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of  public  benevolence,  among  all  the  valuable  institutions  which  are  one  of  the 
glories  of  our  age ;  for,  gentlemen,  this  age,  though  we  sometimes  gnaJdj  de- 
preciate it,  is  not  only  rendered  great  by  all  its  creations  of  art,  by  all  its  mar- 
vels of  industry,  which  force  back  the  limits  put  to  man's  powers,  which  in 
every  sense  enlarge  our  universe,  and  double  the  time  that  hiUierto  Providenoe 
had  allotted  us ;  it  will  be  prized  in  time  to  come,  for  the  spirit  of  devotion  in 
man  to  man,  for  the  endeavor  to  ameliorate  the  lot  of  those  who  are  themselves 
unequal  to  the  task,  by  them  whom  Providence  has  placed  in  happier  drcum- 
stances ;  finally,  for  all  these  institutions  both  beneficent  and  useful  whldii  meet 
our  eyes  on  every  side.    ♦    *    ♦ 

Unconsciously,  gentlemen,  I  have  related  your  own  history;  I  have  traced 
out  the  course  taken  by  the  Societi  Patenidle^  indicating  the  good  it  has 
effected,  and  what  has  been  accomplished  by  the  admirable  institution  at 
Mettray. 

What  spectacle  could  be  more  striking  than  that  afibrded  by  the  distinguisbed 
men  who  surround  me  laboring  together  in  this  good  work — men  who  have 
grown  old  in  the  great  affairs  of  France,  and  who  now  devote  the  experience 
gained  at  the  head  of  the  state  to  an  agricultural  penitentiary  which  seeks  un- 
obtrusively to  reform  criminals. 

But,  in  descending  to  undertake  that  charge,  they  are  &r  from  lowering 
themselves ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  r^sed  in  the  estimation  of  others,  and 
in  their  own,  for  they  have  under^en  a  task  at  once  the  noblest  and  the  most 
diflScult — to  restore  children  to  society,  citizens  to  the  state,  souls  to  God. 

By  whom  was  Mettray  founded  ?  By  that  magistrate  who,  after  having  fhxn 
the  seat  of  justice  visited  the  culprit  with  chastisement,  sought  him  and  never 
quitted  him  till  purified  by  repentance.  By  whom  besides?  By  that  dis- 
tinguished man,  by  tliat  soldier,  illustrious  as  are  all  who  bear  his  name,  who 
having  by  choice  spent  his  life  in  profound  seclusion,  has  now  surrounded  it, 
involuntarily,  and  without  socking  to  do  so,  with  a  brilliant  halo ;  in  performing 
a  good  and  holy  work  he  sought,  by  a  path  which  he  believed  to  be  unseen 
and  unknown,  the  satisfaction  of  his  own  conscience,  but  he  found  glory,  the 
purest  of  all  glory,  that  which  crowns  the  benefactor  of  mankind. 

Let  mo  indulge  a  personal  reminiscence.  The  founder  of  Mettray  and  I  were 
school-follows.  We  met  again  beneath  our  country's  flag.  Since  then  thirty 
years  have  passed  away — what  years  they  have  been  you  wdl  know.  During 
these  thirty  years  we  have  never  met ;  our  paths  in  life  have  been  different  in 
all  respects,  and  we  remained  wholly  unknown  to  each  other;  his  courae  was 
voluntarily  a  bidden  one,  mine  was  involuntarily  patent  and  stirring;  and  here 
by  chance  to-day,  if  such  things  can  be  said  to  happen  by  chance,  we  have  on- 
cjcpectedly  met  to  promote  the  interests  of  Mettray,  which  we  shall  each  ba?e 
aided,  he  by  the  devotion  of  his  life,  I  simply  by  appearing  amongst  you  for  s 
moment.  For  even  thus  do  I  aid  it,  but  because  it  is  not  I  merely  who  vs 
here — it  is  the  state,  it  is  popular  power,  it  is  royal  authority,  which,  alike  be- 
neficent and  watchful,  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  before  you,  and  in  wboie 
name  I  express  sympathy  and  respect  toward  the  good  work  in  which  you  are 
engaged. 

Just  before  leaving  the  meeting  he  again  addressed  it  in  the  foIlowiDg 
terms : — 

I  am  astonished  to  find  that  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  who  most  be 
deeply  interested  in  the  moral  results  obtained  at  Mettray,  should  contribute 
less  than  any  other  department  of  government  to  this  undertaking.  I  nov 
raise  the  aid  afforded  annually  by  the  office  of  Public  Instruction  to  the  amoonl 
granted  by  the  Ministers  of  Agriculture  and  of  Commerce,  namely,  12,000 
francs,  (£480,)  or  7,000  fiuncs  more,  yearly,  to  spend  on  your  noble  enterpiiie; 

I  beg  pardon  for  thus  disarranging  the  accounts  of  your  able  financier,  IL 
Gouin,  who,  after  being  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  France,  has  undertaken 
the  same  honorable  post  at  Mettray,  devoting  himself  to  it  with  unwearied  leiL 

The  more  extended  agricultural  operations  entered  into  the  preceding 
year  are  described  by  M.  de  Gasparin  in  a  speech  whichy  as  relating  to  a 
development  of  one  branch  of  the  economy  of  the  institatkni  lo  iiiUMiitoi^ 
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in  its  results  that  it  may  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  commencement  of 
a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  colony,  we  feel  ourselres  justified  in 
quoting  at  length : 

In  calling  the  institation,  which  it  had  founded  at  Mettray,  an  agricultural 
colony,  the  SoeiiU  PaiemeQe  incurred  a  very  serious  obligation  toward  the 
public.  It  found  it  no  easy  task  to  organize  a  largo  school  of  agriculture  from 
the  elements  thoro  collected.  What  was  its  staff'?  Some  very  young,  feeble 
and  sickly  children,  who  had  been  intrusted  to  it  for  &r  too  short  a  time. 
What  was  its  field  of  operations?  It  had  only  12  hectares,  [30  acres,]  of  land, 
including  that  upon  which  the  buildings  stood.  What  was  its  agricultural 
capital  ?  It  resources  were  barely  sufficient  for  its  wants,  and  all  extraordinary 
rece^ts  had  been  already  employed,  or  were  tied  up  for  years  to  come,  in  order 
to  erect  the  buildings  necessary  to  the  undertaking.  It  was  in  this  state  of 
things  that  the  Society,  feeling  how  much  its  future  weliare  depended  on  the 
fulfillment  of  its  obligations,  and  how  important  it  was  to  hasten  the  fiill  per^ 
formance  of  its  promises,  undertoook  to  bestow  upon  the  country  a  real  &rm 
school 

Thus  was  realized  the  title  it  had  assumed — thus  will  the  children  committed 
to  its  care  be  put  in  a  respectable  position  in  life,  one  favorable  to  their  health 
and  to  their  morals,  one  which  will  withdraw  them  fi^m  the  temptations  of  our 
large  towns,  which  will  save  them  firom  relapsing  into  crime,  and  will  ensure 
them  constant  employment 

To  put  this  plan  in  execution  the  Society  took  upon  a  long  lease  a  tract  of 
about  203  hectares,  [500  acres,]  of  tolerably  good  land  at  a  rent  of  11,560  francs^ 
[£466,  SaJj  This  land  bordered  the  colony  on  one  side,  and  there  were  stand* 
mg  upon  It  two  fium  buildings,  in  which  two  fiunilies  of  colons  were  placed, 
who  are  thus  located  at  the  extreme  end  of  our  territory. 

This  step  happily  accomplished,  there  remained  another  and  far  more  difficult 
one  to  be  taken — that  of  finding  a  skillful  agricultural  superintendent  who 
should  save  us  from  those  mistakes  which  inexperience  can  never  avoid,  whait- 
ever  be  the  enterprise  embarked  in. 

We  fixed  upon  M.  Augustin,  who  was  already  known  by  his  success  in  other 
similar  undertakings,  and  who  has  justified  our  most  sanguine  expectations.  He 
has  evinced  in  the  course  of  this  year  a  perfect  knowledge  of  his  profession,  the 
power  of  seeing  at  a  glance  what  is  right  to  be  done,  and  an  amoimt  of  reedu- 
tion  without  which  all  other  qualities  are  useless. 

The  shoal  upon  which  agricultural  undertakings  are  meet  often  wrecked  is 
the  insufficiency  of  capital  expended  in  cultivation ;  much  more  is  thought  of 
acquiring  a  vast  extent  of  land  than  of  retaining  the  fhnds  which  will  be  neoes- 
saiy  to  make  it  firuitful.  We  took  care  not  to  fall  into  this  error,  and  knew 
well  the  large  sum  which  we  must  have  at  our  command  if  we  would  not  drag 
on  fi>r  many  years  in  an  inferior  position,  which  would  have  compromised  the 
institution,  and  thrown  discredit  upon  agricultural  pinrsuits  in  the  eyes  of  our 
lads  and  of  our  neighbors,  who  were  very  attentively  watching  for  the  result  of 
our  scheme  with  no  lack  of  unfavorable  predictions  reepecting  it 

Our  calculationa,  founded  on  circumstances  analogous  to  our  own,  proved 
that  we  should  need  an  amount  of  capital,  in  cattle,  revenue,  or  else  in  labor, 
equivalent  to  180  francs,  (£7,  4j.  0^.,)  per  hectare,  or  about  36,000  fi:ancfl^ 
(£1,440,)  and  the  same  value  in  labor  and  manure,  besides  implements,  with 
which  fortunately  we  were  already  tolerably  well  supplied.  A  sum,  however, 
of  SOfOOO  firancs,  (£2,400,)  we  needed  to  have  at  our  disposal  immediately  in 
order  to  begin  our  agricultural  operations. 

This  amount  we  obtained,  th^ks  to  the  credit  granted  us  by  our  excellent 
ooUeague,  M.  Gk>uin.  One-half  is  secured  upon  our  live  stock,  the  value  of 
which  has  increased  and  continues  to  increase  daily;  the  other,  namely,  the  cost 
of  cultivation,  is  provided  for  by  the  harvest  we  have  gathered.  The  i^pear- 
anoe  of  the  crops  in  the  month  of  April,  when  M.  Augustin  entered  upon  his 
duties^  was  far  from  promising  any  such  result;  on  the  contrary,  indeed  it 
teemed  then  as  though  it  would  scarcely  repay  the  expenses  of  cultivation. 

His  icBOwMge  and  resolution,  however,  soon  altered  this  state  of  things. 
P««idving  the  depksraUe  ocmdition  of  the  seed-oom,  he  forthwith  parchased 
some  ^able  manure  in  Tours  with  which  he  covered  it,  proceeding  at  the  same 
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time  to  BOW  clover  upon  the  wheat  Its  condition  changed  rapidlj,  and  it 
yielded  a  magnifloent  harvest  amoonting  in  value  to  more  than  40,000  bna, 
(£1,600.)  Meanwhile  all  the  fallow  ground  had  been  prepared  and  sown  witt 
various  crops,  potatoes,  beet  root,  carrots  and  rutabagas,  which  enabled  into 
feed  78  cows  trom  this  land  which  hitherto  had  been  unproductive.  In  the  (f* 
dinary  course  of  affairs,  with  a  less  skillfol  superintendent^  this  improranant 
would  have  been  delayed  a  year  at  least 

We  might  give  you  details  of  the  agricultural  results  obtained  at  ICettray  tbis 
year,  but  we  have  thought  it  better  to  reserve  them  tfll  next  season,  when  oar 
position  disembarrassed  from  the  peculiar  drcumstanoes  incident  to  the  fint 
year  of  sudti  an  enterprise,  may  be  clearly  and  simply  set  forth  in  sudi  a  manner 
as  to  justify  the  highest  expectations  from  the  ability  of  our  overseer,  and  the 
zealous  care  of  those  in  authority.  But  the  result  already  gained  is  somewhat 
remaricable.  To  have  got  such  crops  from  the  very  first  year,  after  paying  nuA, 
repairing  the  mistakes  of  the  former  tenant,  and  bringing  the  land  into  exceDent 
condition, — ^to  close  our  accounts  with  a  dear  profit,  and  from  badly  sown  im* 
poverishcd  land,  coming  into  it  when  the  young  com  was  in  a  deplorable  state^ 
to  have  obtained  a  harvest  worth,  at  a  rough  calculation,  67,000  franca,  from 
land  paying  11,660  fituacs  rent,  is,  I  venture  to  say,  a  feat  of  which  it  wonld  be 
difficult  to  find  another  example. 

An  early  passage  in  the  report  for  1849  demonstrates  the  firm  rod 
the  institution  had  taken.  It  was  no  longer  an  experiment — it  wi8 1 
success. 

At  our  early  meetings,  when  the  colony  was  still  in  its  cradle^  and  was  yet 
scarcely  understood ;  when  its  object  was  hardly  comprehended  by  the  paUic^ 
and  the  expediency  of  our  course  might  appear  doubtfol,  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
Directors  to  enter  into  full  details,  and  to  answer  objections  raised  by  persona  of 
weight  and  refiection ;  it  was  their  duty  to  overcome  the  injurious  pregudioe  of 
thoee  who  recognized  our  lads  only  as  culprits  condemned  by  the  hiw,  whoae 
reformation  appeared  chimerical ;  thank  God  success  has  crowned  our  eflbrti; 
your  labor  is  appreciated,  and  it  is  now  well  known  that  youths  at  ICettntf 
come  there  to  receive  moral  training,  and  not  to  undergo  punishment 

Your  example  has  not  been  barren ;  generous  hearts  have  been  filled  with  a 
noble  emulation,  and  numerous  colonies,  the  oflSipring  of  yours,  have  bees 
fi>unded  in  several  departments;  we  may  unhesitatingly  afBim  that  your  canaa 
is  now  established,  and  that  agricultural  colonies  have  taken  their  place  aaxof 
the  charitable  institutions  of  our  country. 

It  is  with  Uvely  satis&ction  that  we  assure  you  of  the  oontimied  and  is- 
creasing  prosperity  of  ICettray. 

We  b^an  with  ten  boys,  our  roof  now  shelters  four  hundred  and  twdn; 
notwithstonding  this  important  increase  in  the  number  of  our  oolona»  order  and 
regularity  have  been  maintained,  and  the  discipline  is  unielaxed.  To  obtain 
bkkAi  results  we  have  had  to  redouble  our  care  and  vigilance ;  but  we  have  beea 
admirably  seconded  by  our  officers,  to  whose  worth  we  rejoice  to  have  this  op- 
portunity of  bearing  public  testimony. 

Our  system  of  discipline  is  maintained  by  severe  penalties  and  by  rowud^ 
which  we  endeavor  to  render  valuable  in  the  eyes  of  our  lads. 

In  the  course  of  the  present  year,  we  have  had  recoun»  to  a  mode  of  oo^ 
rection  which  we  trust  will  be  approved  by  you.  Certain  cases  have  arisen  ta 
which  it  appeared  to  us  domestic  correction  would  be  insufficient;  we  deaiiad 
that  our  wuds  should  become  early  aware  of  the  severity  they  might 
In  that  world  which  they  must  enter  on  leaving  us,  and  thus  imbibe  a 
diead  of  its  just  punishments.  Thus,  a  theft  having  been  committed  by 
of  the  colons^  we  tiiought  it  best,  upon  the  above  considerations^  not  lo  emfiloy 
our  ordinary  means  of  oorrection;  we  informed  a  magistrate  of  the  ciroaBnatoace^ 
and  a  polioeman  was  sent  who  arrested  the  culprit  in  the  midst  of  his  oomndii^ 
just  as  would  have  been  the  case  with  a  dishcmest  labOTer  al  wmk  on  a  hm» 
The  aocosed  was  forthwith  tried  in  the  Court  of  Justkse  at  T^mn^  and  htoi» 
tenoe  was  read  aloud  to  his  assembled  companions. 

^Diia  display  of  public  antfaority,  and  the  natural  opeimtioQ  of  tiie  lawfniMli 
a  deep  impression,  and  by  means  of  intimidation  Yum  had  an  ^w^q^^   ^  ' 
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But  we  are  desiroQS  to  add,  that  side  by  side  with  this  inexorable  severitj, 
without  which  obedience  could  not  bo  enforced  among  a  youthful  and  restless 
popolation  such  as  ours,  we  neglect  no  opportunity  for  encouraging  those  who 
iwpond  to  our  efforts  to  benefit  them,  never  forgetting  that  to  punish  effectively 
we  must  also  reward  at  the  right  tim& 

After  analyzing  the  conduct  of  the  youths  who  had  already  left  the 

oolony,  of  whom  the  number  of  relapses  was  in  1846  only  between  six 

and  seven  per  cent,  the  report  continues :  - 

Tliis  proportion  certainly  need  not  discourage  us,  and  yet  we  can  confidently 
affirm  that  it  would  be  far  less  if  the  lads  remained  longer  at  Mettray ;  often  the 
period  of  liberation  arrives  after  a  stay  of  only  two  or  three  years,  and  some- 
times we  have  been  obliged  to  discharge  children  of  scarcely  twelve  years  of 
age.  In  this  there  is  a  double  ovil  which  we  would  point  out  to  the  attention 
0?  magistrates ;  time  has  not  been  allowed  to  complete  our  course  of  training, 
and  the  lads  are  too  young  to  resist  the  bad  examples  and  pernicious  influences 
to  which  they  are  about  to  bo  exposed,  often  even  in  the  bosom  of  their  own 
flBnilJPffl     ♦    ♦    ♦ 

On  Christmas  day,  as  our  lads  were  coming  away  fh>m  evening  service,  a 
man  out  of  breath  rushed  among  us  crying,  "They  have  set  fire  to  Gaudieresl*' 
(one  of  the  outlying  fiu'ms  of  our  institution.)  In  seven  minutes  the  engines 
and  our  lads  wore  ready  to  start,  and  all  hastened  to  the  scene  of  the  misfortune 
under  the  guidance  of  M.  Hubert,  a  gentleman  who  gave  up  an  appointment  in 
the  Fire  Brigade  at  Paris  in  order  to  come  to  Mettray.  Thanks  to  his  admirable 
direction  the  efforts  of  the  young  firemen  and  of  all  who  assembled  to  give  their 
Itelp,  were  crowned  with  speedy  success;  in  two  hours  the  fire  was  extiDguished 
without  causing  more  injury  than  the  loss  of  three  thousand  trusses  of  straw; 
the  buildings  and  their  contents  being  moreover  insured. 

We  have  a  pleasant  duty  to  discharge  in  recording  the  praiseworthy  conduct 
cf  !£.  Hubert,  who  had  already  on  another  occasion  saved  at  the  peril  of  hi^ 
own  life  those  of  two  workmen  who  had  &llen  down  insensible  at  the  bottom 
of  a  well  which  we  were  having  cleaned.  Such  actions  do  not  seek  the  reward 
of  praise,  but  we  deemed  that  in  telling  you  of  our  lads,  we  ought  also  to  say  a 
few  words  respecting  the  right-hearted  and  devoted  men  who  second  us  so  well 
in  the  difficult  task  wo  have  undertaken,  and  who  understand  how  thus  to 
enforce  their  lessons  with  the  irresistible  power  of  example. 

The  fire  of  the  25th  of  December  appears  not  to  be  attributable  to  ill-wilL 
From  the  evidence  elicited  by  the  judicial  inquest  it  seems  that  it  was  kindled 
by  a  little  girl  whom  epilepsy  had  reduced  to  a  state  of  idiotcy.  She  has 
Men  arrested,  and  it  is  for  the  judge  to  decide  whether  she  acted  knowingly, 
(mwc  discememerU.) 

This  occurrence  has  oblig^  us  to  take  increased  means  of  precaution. 

UntU  it  happened,  one  person  only  remained  during  the  night  in  charge  of 
the  outlying  farms,  the  boys  going  thither  in  the  morning  and  returning  in  the 
erening;  we  have  since  decided  that  henceforth  forty  boys  shall  remain  there 
always,  living  and  sleeping  at  the  separate  farms.  Tliis,  which  is  now  simply 
ft  prudential  measure,  may  eventually  lead  to  the  happiest  consequences  aa 
legards  the  multiplication  of  agricultural  colonies  in  France. 

In  the  outlying  farms  which  are  members  of  Mettray,  our  system  is  seen  on 
a  limited  scale,  which  easily  admits  of  imitation,  and  visitors  may  be  convinced 
bj  their  own  eyes  that  an  agricultural  colony  can  exist  with  a  very  small 
Bomber  of  colons,  and  yet  conrer  immense  benefit  upon  agricultura 

The  time  devoted  to  intellectual  instruction  had  been  lessened  to  ten 
hours  per  week,  and  was  afterward  further  reduced  to  eight 

Side  by  side  with  religious  teaching  and  elementary  instruction  we  plaos 
Vidiistrial  education.  We  desire  that  on  leaving  Mettray  our  lads  should  be  able^ 
withoiit  undergoing  the  laborious  life  of  an  apprentice,  under  often  a  very  harsh 
■MntfTf,  to  support  themselves,  and  to  earn  what  are  usually  considered  g^ood 
Wiges.  Two-thirds  of  the  colons  are  employed  in  agriculture,  the  rest  are  oo- 
espied  in  our  workshops,  hi  trades  connected  with  agriculture,  or  which  ar^ 
required  to  supply  the  colony. 
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'  M  Augustin,  the  director  of  our  agricultural  department,  gives  lectorei  on 

agriculture,  and  then  setting  his  class  to  work  on  the  land,  he  is  able  to  8imp% 

^  the  difficulties  of  theorj  hj  reducing  them  to  practice.     IL  Jules  Petdard, 

formerly  head  Yeterinarj  Sui^geon  in  &e  8th  Regiment  ofHuaBsrs,  and  member 
of  the  Indre-drLoire  Agricultural  Society,  gives  another  course  of  lectures  on  the 
constitutions  and  treatment  of  domestic  animals ;  these  important  lessons  ve 
listened  to  by  our  children  with  a  fixed  attention  very  unusual  at  thdr  age, 
proving  how  true  it  is  that  if  they  are  to  love  their  labor,  it  most  interest  their 
understandings. 

Our  lads  are  occupied  as  follows: — 

Agricultural  laborers, 876 

Gardeners, 31 

Wheelwrights, 18 

Blacksmiths, IS 

Farriers, 10 

Makers  of  Wooden  ^oes, 14 

Carpenters, H 

Tailors, 18 

Shoemakers, H 

Masons, 6 

Sailmakers, 3 

41S 

Perhaps  we  should  offer  some  explanation  regarding  the  above  table.  Why, 
it  may  be  asked,  have  sailmakers  in  an  agricultural  institution  ?  We  ofli^  one 
word  on  this  point  All  our  colons  sleep  in  hammocks,  and  we  require  w(^* 
people  among  us,  who  can  provide  and  repair  this  sort  of  bedding.  Fur&a,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten,  that  we  have  at  Mettray  a  laiige  number  of  lads  from  te 
coast  of  Bretagne,  who  have  already  made  coasting  voyages,  and  are  irresistiblf 
attracted  hj  a  sea-faring  life.  One  of  our  masters,  who  was  formerly  the  mate 
of  a  vessel,  teaches  them  the  manoeuvres  of  a  ship,*  and  gives  them  usefid 
instruction  in  a  sailor's  vocation,  which  seems  to  be  by  nature  theirs. 

The  number  of  lads  who  had  now  been  placed  out  in  the  world 
amounted  to  197,  of  whom  twelve  only  had  relapsed  Into  crime.  Of  ^ 
remainder  the  conduct  of  178  was  irreproachable ;  perhaps  the  following 
particulars  respecting  some  of  them  may  not  be  found  uninteresting:— 

Among  those  who  have  profited  by  our  efforts  in  their  behali)  we  can  not 

resist  the  pleasure  of  mentioning  G ,  who  after  being  one  of  our  best 

colons,  is  now  serving  in  the  8th  Regiment  of  Hussars.  He  is  a  good  soldiei^ 
and  has  won  the  approbation  of  his  superior  officers.  His  comrades,  &r  fhm 
reproaching  him  with  having  been  at  our  institution,  call  him  among  themselves 
and  as  a  term  of  endearment,  "  LittU  Mettray ^ 

Thus,  in  the  army,  the  name  of  the  colony  has  in  some  degree  become  his: 
let  us  hope  that  Mettray  will  have  brought  happiness  to  him,  and  that  he  will 
do  honor  to  Mettray. 

We  will  also  recall  M to  your  kindly  remembrance.    IL  Marion,  Yios- 

President  of  the  tribunal  at  Nantes,  who  has  undertaken  the  patronage  of  this 

lad,  writes  us  that  M makes  the  best  use  of  his  wages,  and  devotesa 

portion  to  the  relief  of  his  father,  although  the  latter  has  not  always  reoogiund 
the  duties  which  this  relationship  imposed.  **This  feeling  of  filial  pie^,*' (adds 
M.  Marion,)  "  which  shows  itself  notwithstanding  the  &ult8  of  the  parait^  is  too 
generous  and  too  rare  among  us  to  pass  unnoticed." 

You  will  not  learn  without  interest  that  six  of  the  oolona  ftt)m  Mettray  bsfe 

married.    One  of  these  young  heads  of  a  &mily  called  B ^  now  a  toMT 

near  Loudun,  came  with  his  wife  to  see  us^  and  their  visit  prodnoed  a  feiy 
marked  and  touching  efi'ect  upon  his  former  companions.  0— — —  is  iurM 
at  Nantes;  he  lives  near  his  mother,  and  is  her  oomfbit  and snpport.    M.  Marisa 

*  In  thejorinoipat  court  of  Mettray  are  fixed  tbt  bttlwarka,  auMttu  taekla,  Jkc,  of  a  liVi 
■blp,  the  fi  It  of  the  Minister  of  Marine,  upon  which  tha  boya,  who  ara  fikafy  (of 
ara  tzeroiaed  In  nautical  doclaa. 
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wrote  again  to  us  lately,  and  speaking  of  C says,  "  This  little  household 

ii  admirably  conducted." 

This  year,  as  in  fonner  ones,  the  Conaetta  Gtneraux,  the  Cours  Royaka  and 
various  corporate  bodies,  indeed  all  who  had  before  given  aid  to  Mettray,  have 
continued  their  support 

We  desire  particularly  to  acknowledge  the  generous  assistance  accorded  to 
U  by  !£.  Delalleau,  Rector  of  the  Academy  at  Poitiers.  This  distinguished  man 
b  well  aware  of  the  touching  and  purifying  nature  of  assistance  rendered  by  the 
young  whom  fate  has  gifted  with  wealth  and  happiness,  to  the  wretched  of  their 
own  age ;  he  believes  that  to  inculcate  charity  among  tlie  youth  in  our  scliools 
\e  a  holy  and  salutary  lesson — not  that  charity  whose  efforts  are  limited  to  alle- 
Tiating  individual  suffering,  but  rather  tliat  enlightened  and  foreseeing  charity, 
which,  like  Providence,  considers  the  future  as  well  as  the  present,  and  which 
turns  eveiy  opportunity  of  diminishing  misery  into  a  means  both  of  reUoving 
those  immediately  afflicted,  and  of  securing  the  well-being  of  society  in  time  to 
oome.  M.  Delalleau  did  not  over-estimate  the  kindly  feeling  of  tlie  diflerent 
masters  in  the  college  when  he  besought  their  zealous  cooperation,  and  the 
pupils,  responding  to  the  appeal  of  their  preceptors,  sent  to  Mettray  the  money 
idiich  had  been  giv&n  them  to  spend  as  they  pleased.  A  similar  example  has 
been  afforded  by  the  schools  of  medicine  and  of  law  at  Poitiers,  the  colleges  at 
Amiens,  Limoges,  Orleans,  Poitiers,  Pont-Levoy  and  Tours ;  by  the  Ecole  Ne- 
opedique  at  Paris,  conducted  by  M.  Louis  Leclerc,  and  by  the  Loubens  Institute. 
Besides  those  the  municipal  college  of  Rollin  has  lately  enrolled  itself  among 
our  founders.  The  Director  of  the  latter  college  considered  it  his  duty  to  pay  a 
Tisit  to  Mettray  in  the  course  of  his  vacation.  His  approbation  of  our  system 
of  instruction,  and  his  expression  of  sjrmpathy,  when  fully  acquainted  with  our 
labors,  are  deeply  gratifying,  and  we  gladly  take  this  opportunity  of  assuring 
him  01  our  lively  sense  of  hi^  kindness. 

The  above  information  gives  valuable  proof  of  the  increasing  interest  in 

Mettray,  which,  as  we  have  gathered  from  former  reports,  was  gradually 

ipreading  among  all  classes  of  society  in  France. 

*'€rentlemen,"  said  M.  Hebert,  Minister  of  Justice  and  of  Worship,  in  the 
oourse  of  a  most  eloquent  address  delivered  at  the  eighth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Sodeie  Patemelk;  "you  have  recognized  the  &ct  that  the  some  labor  which 
venders  the  earth  fruitftil,  purifies  and  strengthens  the  human  heart  Our 
country's  soil  inspires  a  love  for  it  in  those  who  cultivate  as  much  as  in  thoee 
who  defend  it;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  fertile  plains  of  Touraine,  in  that  model 
&nn  which  has  arisen  and  now  prospers  under  the  hands  of  the  reclaimed  out- 
OMt,  your  young  laborers  do  not  learn  only  how  to  drive  the  plougli,  they  learn 
how  in  becoming  more  useful,  to  become  also  more  worthy  members  of  society." 

The  sympathy  and  approbation  of  one  high  in  power  could  never  have 

been  more  acceptable,  judging  by  the  opening  passage  of  the  report  by 

the  Directors : — 

Since  the  foundation  of  the  colony,  we  have  never  yet  passed  so  difficult  a  year 
as  that  which  has  just  elapsed,  and  never  have  we  had  greater  need  of  your 
counsel,  your  confidence,  and  your  support 

Our  internal  management  has  encountered  many  difficulties,  our  financial  es- 
tlaiates  have  been  unavoidably  exceeded,  our  institution  has  been  threatened 
ftom  without;  nevertheless,  we  have  passed  through  this  anxious  period  better 
ttaa  could  have  been  hoped,  and  that  Mettray  should  have  remained  unshaken 
It  proof  that  it  is  based  on  solid  foundations. 

The  department  of  Indre-et-Loire,  has,  as  you  are  aware,  been  the  scene  of 
ilituriMmces,  and  the  colony  ran  some  risk,  owing  to  the  excitement  which  had 
nised  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages  round  about  Tours,  fifom  which  we 
are  not  uir  distant  Hunger,  caused  by  the  deamess  of  bread,  and  evil  passions 
looted  with  sinister  design,  incited  men,  who  are  ordinarily  among  the  most 
pttoeful,  to  riot  and  pillage.  The  agitators  had  cast  their  eyes  on  the  colony, 
•Bd  had  laid  a  plan  to  entrap  our  officers,  whose  uniform  they  would  have  re- 
Joioed  to  see  among  them ;  numerous  and  threatening  mobt,  came  to  our  very 
door,  but  they  never  Grotsed  our  threshold. 
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We  will  not  detain  jou  longer  by  detailing  events  whidi  happOj  are  now 
past ;  but  we  must  not  omit  to  inform  you  that  in  the  midst  of  the  excttement 
which  encompassed  us,  and  of  the  sounds  and  threats  which  reached  our  ean, 
oar  youths  justified  our  good  opinion  and  deserved  our  confidence,  by  the  calm 
attitude  they  preserved,  by  redoubled  order  and  diligence,  and  by  proo6  of  de- 
votion and  subordination,  which  contrasted  forcibly  with  the  disorder  without, 
and  demonstrated,  in  the  most  striking  manner,  the  inestimable  value  of  judidoos 
training  and  firm  discipline. 

We  have  yet  further  evidence  to  offer  to  you.  Fire,  which  daring  the  last 
two  years  has  done  great  damage  in  this  district,  at  last  attacked  the  churdi  of 
the  village  of  Mottray ;  as  it  was,  it  suffered  to  the  amount  of  10,000  francs^ 
(d&400 ;)  not  a  stone,  however,  would  have  been  left,  but  for  the  two  fire-engines 
ut>m  the  colony,  and  the  united  aid  of  our  colons  and  the  neighbors. 

Our  young  firemen,  under  the  direction  of  their  chle^  M.  Hubert^  gave  on 
this  occasion  ample  proof  of  their  zeal  and  courage. 

The  Directors  record  that  many  distinguished  fellow-coantrymen  came 
in  the  course  of  this  year  to  inspect  the  colony,  which  was  also  attracting 
much  attention  abroad ;  Mr.  Gladstone  visited  it  at  that  period,  and  gave 
convincing  proof,  on  his  return  to  England,  of  his  high  appreciation  of 
its  excellence,  by  aiding  with  his  time  and  fortone  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Philanthropic  Farm  School  at  Red  Hill,  which  more  nearly  re- 
sembles Mettray  than  any  other  reformatory  institution  in  England. 
The  report  also  states  that 

Lord  Brougham  has  discussed  this  year  in  the  House  of  Lord^  with  all  his 
extraordinary  eloquence,  the  juvenile  delinquent  question,  which  be  regards  as 
one  of  the  gravest  his  country  has  to  deal  with. 

"  To  filiow  the  efiects  of  these  experiments,  [in  reformatory  treatment,]  he 
would  take  tlio  French  institution  at  Mettray  as  affording  more  details.  •  * 
Besides  this  one  there  had  been  twelve  others  of  a  similar  character  established 
in  l«Yauce,  which  were  founded  in  consequence  of  the  g^reat  saooeas  that  at- 
tended the  original  institution.  He  avowed  that,  if  he  were  animated  with 
feelings  of  rivalry  toward  France,  if  he  were  animated  by  those  national  fee^ 
ings  of  rivalry  which  pervaded  the  bosoms  of  En^ishmen — those  national  feel- 
ings would  lead  him  more  to  envy  the  French  people  for  the  erection  and 
usefulness  of  such  institutions,  than  for  any  glory  they  might  have  derived  from 
their  Algerian  colonies,  from  their  Spanish  marriages,  or  even  for  all  that  re- 
dounded to  the  glory  of  Napoleon.  He  envied  them  for  what  they  had,  and 
which  tliis  country  wanted — those  noble  and  useful  institutions.     *    ^ 

"  Let  us  rather  rival  their  noble  and  generous  nature  by  imitating  them  in 
the  erection  of  twelve  establishments  similar  to  Mettray,  and  thus  taking  the 
first  step  toward  the  amendment  of  our  criminal  law,  which  would  be  the  first 
real  attempt  that  had  ever  been  made  since  we  had  a  criminal  law." 

Referring  to  the  evils  of  short  imprisonments  the  report  continues : — 

In  a  word,  every  youthful  offender  who  is  thus  thrown  prematurely  upon  ttuB 
world,  finds  himself  under  precisely  the  same  conditions  which  caused  his  fiUl, 
and  which  can  scarcely  fail  to  plunge  him  again  into  beggary  and  crime.  We 
have  omitted  no  opportunity  during  the  past  eight  years  of  pointing  out  this 
miserable  and  injurious  operation  of  the  penal  code,  and  of  urging  the  Minister 
of  Justice,  and  the  members  of  both  Chambers,  to  introduce  an  amendment 
more  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  this  article ;  it  should  be  fi:Bmed  to  provide 
for  the  education  in  an  appropriate  institution  until  they  have  attained  their 
twentieth  year,  of  all  children  committed  under  the  age  of  16,  and  detained  by 
virtue  of  article  66. 

Another  subject  which  we  find  dwelt  on  again  and  again,  and  to  which, 

as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  see,  the  Directors  attribute  a  large 

share  of  the  success  they  have  attained,  is  the  elaborate  and  efficient 

system  of  patronage  by  which  they  exercise  a  kindly  sorreillance  ofer 
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iB  ttie  youths  who  leave  the  colony.  As  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
Directors  of  Mettray  to  perform  this  duty  personally,  they  obtain  the 
mistance  of  benevolently  disposed  individuals,  (of  whom  an  abundance 
lie  always  to  be  found,)  residing  in  the  various  neighborhoods  where  the 
Dokms  are  placed  in  service.  These  persons  are  denominated  patrons, 
Kod  as  the  duties  of  their  office  are  at  present  but  imperfectly  understood 
in  this  kingdom,  and  as  we  are  convinced  that  a  system  similar  to  that 
Nrhich  is  so  efficient  in  France,  is  equally  essential  here  to  the  successfiil 
operation  of  reformatory  schools,  we  shall  venture  to  give  a  passage, 
though  of  considerable  length,  which  will  explain  the  course  pursued  by 
Mir  neighbors : — 

We  have  already  placed  out  286  youths,  (89  during  the  year  1846,)  eacu 
onder  the  care  of  a  good  patron,  provided  with  a  small  sum  of  money,  the  fruit 
af  hia  industry,  with  a  suitable  wardrobe,  and  having  a  trade  in  his  hands  in 
irfaioh  we  aid  him  to  find  employment ;  thus  a  lad  when  he  loaves  Mettray 
begins  a  new  life ;  he  has  been  saved  from  himself  to  use  the  words  of  M. 
A^nor  de  Gasparin. 

lie  is  as  much  sought  after  by  the  farmers  and  the  various  employers  of  labor 
round  about  us,  as  the  convict  coming  direct  from  prison  is  avoided  and  driven 
ftway  from  every  workshop  where  he  may  offer  himiself.     ♦    ♦ 

The  reformation  of  the  neglected  child  and  his  good  conduct  after  he  has  left 
QMf  being  the  object  which  the  founders  of  Mettray  had  in  view,  permit  us, 
gentlemen,  to  give  you  some  details  on  those  points,  by  reading  extracts  from 
oar  correspondence  with  the  patrons  of  our  lads. 

If.  Lefebvro,  commissioner  of  police  at  Beaumont-Sur-Oise,  writes  us: — 

'*  I  am  exceedingly  pleased  to  inform  you  that  the  time  passed  by  G at 

the  colony  at  Mettray  has  been  most  beneficial  to  him,  and  I  consider  him  now 
IS  a  pattern  to  lads  of  his  age ;  I  shall  do  my  utmost  to  keep  him  in  the  situa- 
tion where  you  placed  him." 

The  Mayor  of  Beurlay  writes,  "  My  surprise  at  the  change  I  found  in  Auguste 
D  ,  has  been  very  groat;  he  has  become  civil,  attentive  and  modest; 

indeed  I  did  not  recognize  him  until  his  name  was  mentioned." 

IL  Marion,  Vice-President  of  the  Tribunal  OivU  at  Nantes,  who  for  a  long 
time  past  has  kindly  undertaken  the  patronage  of  all  our  lads  there,  says,  "I 
OMI  speak  only  in  terms  of  praise  of  the  Mettray  lads,  who,  since  their  Uberation, 
bttre  resided  in  this  town ;  not  one  of  them  has  relapsed  into  crime. 

"I  was  a  little  uneasy  about  the  two  T 's,  in  consequence  of  the  masons 

liere  having  struck,  but  they  had  no  inclination  to  join  their  riotous  meetings. 

**!  beg  to  draw  your  kind  attention  to  C and  his  family ;  his  conduct 

leserves  your  sympathy.  Under  the  above-mentioned  circumstances  he  has 
Splayed  honesty  of  purpose,  right  feeling  and  courage  which  are  above  praise. 
9e  would  be  glad  to  have  a  view  of  Mettray,"  ^,  ^ 

I  should  gladly  quote  the  whole  of  M.  Marion's  letter,  which  is  fhU  of 
xraching  details,  but  it  is  too  long  for  the  limits  of  our  report 

IC  Daguin,  Secretary-General  to  the  Prefecture  of  the  Jura,  informs  us  thai 

B— J  by  working  hard,  is  able  to  wholly  support  his  aged  grandmother, 

md  that  his  conduct  is  excellent 

To  oonclude  our  quotations,  and  to  satisfy  you  of  the  trustworthiness  of  the 
information  we  lay  before  you  respecting  the  youths  whom  we  have  placed  out, 
permit  us  to  read  to  you  at  length  the  form  which  our  kind  correspondents  are 
good  enough  to  fill  up.  They  are  the  chief  magistrates  and  different  authorities, 
md  persons  occupying  the  most  respectable  positions  in  the  various  locaUties, 
who  generously  take  upon  themselves  this  charge.  This  form  was  filled  up  by 
IC  de  la  Pierre,  a  manufacturer,  who  wrote  to  us  ttom  Clameoy,  on  February  Is^ 
lUI: 

"Sir, — Being  always  desirous  of  complying  with  your  wishes,  I  hasten  to 

forward  to  you  the  statement  of  the  conduct  of  J.  Y ,  one  of  the  numerous 

ia^viduals  rescued  by  your  institution,  whidi  takes  them  ttom  our  prisons,  and 
returns  them  to  society  corrected  of  all  their  fimlts. 
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"I  am  glad  to  have  nothing  but  what  is  &vorable  to  teHl  you.  of  tins  Toong 
man.  He  fulfills  every  religious  and  social  duty ;  he  always  regrete  liTing  to 
hr  fix>m  the  colony,  and  being  thus  deprived  of  the  pleasore  of  seeing  his  bene- 
Actors  there. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,"  Ac,  &c 

This  letter  was  accompanied  by  the  fc^owing  form :  — 

QUESTIONS  AND  AN0WEE& 

Christian  and  raroaine  of  the  colon  1    Aiu,  J.  V. 

Name  and  residence  of  the  patron  Y    Jins.  M.  de  la  Pierre,  mannCAdarer  at  Ckiaeay 

Does  he  perform  his  relifious  duties  1    Ans.  Invariably. 

Does  he  repeat  his  prayers  mominf  and  OTeoiogl    Aks,  Bflfalar^. 

Does  he  {TO  to  church  1    Ana.  Refularly. 
Qve».  Is  he  diligent  ?    Ana.  Tea. 
QifAf.  Does  he  show  intelligence  1    Ana.  Rather  good  will  than  intellifenee 
Quea.  Is  he  obedient  7    Ana.  Nothing  to  find  fault  with  on  this  bead. 
^uta.  Is  be  civil  1    Ana.  Always. 

Que«.  Is  he  careful  of  his  personal  appeaianoe  1    Ana.  No. 
Qmm.  Is  he  economical  1    Ana.  Yes. 

Ques.  What  different  occupations  has  be  been  employed  in  t  Ana,  Until  now  be  baa  baea 
•nployed  only  in  field  labor;  but  his  father,  notwithstanding  ill  health,  being  obliged  lo  work  at 
hia  trade  as  a  carpenter,  in  order  to  support  his  five  cbiMreDf  now  empioya  him  to  wod(  willi  bis, 
he  being  himself  very  weak. 

Does  he  occupy  himself  sonMtimes  in  reading  and  writing  1    Ana.  Tea. 

What  books  does  he  read  1    Ana.  Religious,  moral  and  instructive  worfa. 

Does  he  attend  an  adult  school  1    Ana.  He  has  neither  time  nor  0|ipoft«ni^. 

What  are  his  leading  tastes  1    Ana.  None  that  are  evil. 

What  are  his  most  striking  characteristics  ?    Ana.  Cioodncaa  of  heart,  obedieooa,  fMtle- 
and  civility. 

Que.*.  Does  he  hear  from  his  family  t    Ana.  He  is  now  living  with  them. 
QnM.  How  does  he  spend  Sundays  and  fgte  days  1    Ana.  At  ehurch,  in  walking,  or  with  his 
Ihtber. 

Quea.  Has  he  any  friends  or  connections?    Ana.  None. 

Quea.  What  character  do  the  persons  bear  with  whom  he  aaaoeiateal  Ana.  Be  Maocialas  only 
with  his  father,  who  is  poor,  but  nonest. 

What  are  his  wishes  for  the  future  1    Ana.  To  learn  to  work  ao  aa  to  help  hia  father. 

Docs  he  think  of  the  colony  1    Ana.  Constantly. 

Does  he  acknowledge  the  benefit  he  received  there?    Ana.  Tea. 

In  what  manner  does  he  speak  of  iti    Ana.  With  the  warmeat  gratitude. 

Has  he  been  ill  ?    Ana.  No. 

What  is  the  behavior  and  character  of  the  people  for  whom  he  works  t    Ana.  Baton 
ling  with  his  father  he  was  with  very  ezcelleul  people  who  employed  him  in  field  laber. 
Quea.  Do  they  perform  their  religious  duties  1    Ana.  Yea. 

Particulara  of  his  conduct  whdher  good  or  had. 

In  consequence  of  a  long  and  painftil  illness,  his  father  had  fisdlen  into  extreme 
destitution,  which  still  continues.  Accustomed  to  the  use  of  tobaooo^  he  bad 
been  obliged  to  forego  it,  his  utmost  means  being  needed  to  obtun  food  for  his 
£unily,  when  on  the  first  of  January  this  lad  having  received  a  few  sons  as  a 
new  yearns  gift,  hastened  with  them  to  his  father,  who,  however,  refused  to 
accept  tliom.  Your  former  pupil  went  then  himself  to  exchange  his  sons  for 
iome  tobacco,  which  he  brought  to  his  father.  The  latter  wept  while  relatii^ 
only  yesterday,  this  kind  act  of  his  son. 

The  minute  information  thus  obtained  respecting  erery  oolon^  (not  ooe 
of  the  286  who  were  now  placed  out  had  been  lost  sight  q()  enables  us 
to  accept  with  perfect  confidence  the  statistics  renting  to  the  nnmben 
reformed,  as  it  also  goes  fiir  to  account  for  those  namben  being  so  kfge. 
With  respect,  however,  to  the  relapses,  it  most  be  reoollected  that  they 
do  not,  of  course,  include  the  boys  who  are  sent  back  to  prison.  Of 
these  we  hear  as  follows : — 

In  1846,  the  number  of  lads  sent  back  to  prison  from  the  oolony  sinoQ  Mi 
finmdation,  amounted  to  34,  including  five  during  that  year. 

While  acknowledging  o\ir  fSulure  in  dealing  w^  the  deeply  rooted  deprnvilj 
of  those  youths,  and,  moreover,  the  necessity  we  were  imdiW  of  inflicting  upon 
ttiem  a  punishment  which  should  deter  their  companions  frtim  following  their 
evil  example,  we  have  never  lost  sight  of|  or  compassion  (or,  those  usbinn^ 
Individuals;  16  of  them  are  dead, — ^the  first  actually  died  of  remonei    & 
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belonged  to  a  noble  familj  in  Bretagne,  whom  poverty  had  reduoed  to  the  ne- 
OMBity  of  cultivating  with  their  own  hands  their  few  remaining  acres.  "  Re- 
member," wrote  one  of  his  relatives  to  him,  "your  aged  father  sank  his  head 
upon  his  breast  the  day  you  brought  disgrace  upon  us  by  appearing  as  a  felon 
at  the  bar,  and  has  never  raised  it  since."  A  monomania  for  theft  was  this  lad's 
ruin,  and  pursued  him  at  Mettray,  where  he  found  means  of  stealing  even  in  his 
oelL 

As  regards  the  others  we  have  been  gratified  to  learn,  and  often  by  corres- 
pondence with  themselves,  that  their  conduct  in  prison  was  generally  better 
than  tliat  of  their  companions ;  many  of  them  write  to  us  expressing  their  con- 
trition, and  come  to  see  us  on  their  liberation.  Some  grains  of  the  good  seed 
took  root  even  by  the  wayside,  and  bore  fhiit  though  tardily.  Many  of  those 
lads  have  behaved  well  since  their  discharge  from  pnson. 

In  the  course  of  this  year  the  colony  sustained  two  sad  losses  from  its 
staff  of  assistants,  the  first  that  had  occurred  since  its  foundation,  in  the 
death  of  one  of  the  estimable  sisters  of  charity,  and  of  a  sous  chef— a 
youth  of  great  promise. 

Almost  all  the  &rm  buildings,  which  we  heard  of  in  the  preceding  re- 
port as  in  progress  or  contemplated,  were  now  completed,  and  a  mill  had 
been  erected  and  was  already  at  work. 

Between  the  publication  of  the  reports  for  1847  and  1848,  the  political 
aspect  of  France  had  entirely  changed.  The  Orleans  family,  which  had 
always  shown  fiivor  to  Mettray,  and  most  of  whose  members  are  in- 
scribed as  founders  of  the  institution,  had  utterly  vanished  from  the 
country,  and  it  remained  to  be  seen  how  fiir  their  successors  in  power 
would  be  willing  and  able  to  aid  the  good  work. 

Meanwhile,  despite  the  shock  which  made  itself  felt  from  one  end  of 
France  to  the  other,  we  learn  that  the  position  of  the  colony  was  tranquil 
and  secure. 

While  keeping  our  wards,  as  it  was  our  duty  to  do,  free  of  all  political  influ* 
ence,  it  is  nevertheless  right  you  should  know  they  have  not  remained  in 
knorance  of  the  important  changes  which  have  oocurred,  and  that  they  are 
weply  interested  by  them.  The  eager  curiosity  of  sudti  restless  and  intelligent 
lads  has  never  failed  to  follow  closely  the  course  of  events,  when  indeed  it  baa 
lot  been  in  advance  of  them. 

We  had  no  other  means  of  preserving  order  among  our  colons,  than  by 
informing  them  calmly,  but  unreservedly,  or  what  was  taking  place  in  Paris. 
Boeidee,  many  of  them  would  certainly  have  learnt  it  from  their  relative&  The 
l^^erost  with  which  they  received  our  communications  proves,  in  the  most  con- 
Tincing  manner,  how  fully  we  have  succeeded  in  kindling  in  their  breasts  a 
Aeling  of  honor,  together  with  a  genuine  love  of  their  country  and  of  home. 
The  colony  has  become  a  home  to  them ;  they  have  attached  themselves  to  ns^ 
as  a  son  is  attached  to  his  father,  and  confidence  in  us  and  a  sense  of  duty  have 
kipt  them  around  us. 

After  relating  to  them  the  news,  we  always  concluded  by  an  appeal  to  their 
tense  of  gratitude,  and  by  assuring  them  that  under  a  republican  government, 
tiie  performance  of  our  duties,  rei^inees  to  work,  and  obedience  to  the  law, 
Aov&d  be  the  rule  for  all ;  that  it  was  especially  under  such  a  government  that 
•tdi  could  and  ought  to  stand  alone,  supported  by  his  own  ab&ty  and  his  own 
SMrit ;  that  we  should  be  the  first  to  set  this  example  to  all ;  we,  who  in  found- 
ing oar  institution,  had  taken  for  our  motto,  "  Let  good  workmen  trust  in  the 
Jmure,"  (anz  hon  travaiUews^  Vawrwrl)  *'lf  order  and  respect  for  all  that  de» 
iirves  respect^  be  banished  from  the  rest  of  France,"  we  said  to  them,  "let  it  be 
on  this  spot  of  ground  in  an  obscure  village,  that  a  wholesome  example  of  them 
ihsll  be  afforded  by  a  colony  of  lads,  of  whom  all  the  world  despaired."  We  can 
•Hore  you,  gentlemen,  these  words  were  heard  and  Mppredt^;  we  are  eon* 
vlDoed  of  this  by  the  fiust  that  not  only  has  the  strict  and  aystematio  order  of  oar 
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OQttomaiy  discipline  not  been  disturbed,  but,  on  the  oontruy,  the  nambw  of 
infractions  has  sensibly  decreased  since  the  Bevolution  of  Febnufj. 

This  was  indeed  remarkable  at  a  time  when  almost  eyeiy  public  school, 
and  even  some  private  ones,  were  in  reyolt,  and  proving  their  national 
origin  by  throwing  up  barricades. 

But  though  so  &r  as  it  depended  on  the  officers  and  the  colons,  the 
prosperity  of  Mettray  was  undisturbed  by  external  agitation,  it  could  not 
wholly  escape  being  affected  by  the  convulsion  of  February. 

The  distribution  of  our  young  laborers  among  the  different  workshc^  has 
tmdergone,  sinco  February,  a  most  untoward  change. 

In  consequence  of  a  decree  by  the  Provisional  Gk>vemment  suppressing  labor 
in  prisons  and  in  charitable  institutions,  we  have  been  obliged  aJmoet  entirely 
to  dose  the  worshope  of  our  smiths,  wheelwrights,  sabot  makers,  joiners  and 
nme  makers,  in  other  words  those  which  are  most  profitable. 

We  still  mauufacture  the  articles  we  require  for  our  own  use,  but  external 
sale  is  strictly  forbidden.    This  measure  has  had  three  ii^urious  results. 

1.  It  has  obliged  us  to  discontinue  employing  as  apprentices,  lads  who  had 
woiked  in  that  position  a  considerable  time,  an  obligation  equally  disadvan- 
tsgeous  to  them  and  to  us,  for  their  labor  had  begun  to  be  profitable  to  us,  and 
on  their  side  would  have  insured  them  good  places  when  liberated. 

The  change  too  of  occupation,  and  the  being  obliged  to  give  up  so  suddenly 
and  with  so  little  reason  a  trade  they  were  fond  oC,  inspired,  as  may  easily  hd 
Simposed,  discontent  among  even  our  best  lads,  and  made  them  all  the  more 
iniaiq)08ed  to  field  labor. 

2.  Our  workshops  had  been  much  enlarged,  and  we  had  fitted  them  up  on  a 
liberal  scale ;  we  had  engaged  excellent  teachers  whom  we  were  obliged  sud- 
denly to  dismiss ;  we  had  received  large  orders ;  in  fact  the  ruinous  prohibitioD 
against  work  has  deprived  us  this  year  of  25,000  fi-ancs,  (£1,000,)  dear  profit 

8.  These  losses  are  the  more  unfortunate  for  us  that  it  will  be  difficult  to 
replace  them  or  provide  better  for  the  future. 

At  the  time  when  every  evil  passion  of  the  working  classes  was  inflamed, 
and  they  were  led  astray  by  those  who  excited  in  them  hatred  and  even 
Tengeance  toward  any  who  seemed  to  be  competitors,  all  our  neighbors  looked 
with  fear  upon  us.  Local  ill-will,  however,  had  no  just  foundation,  for  we  had 
never  sold  our  goods  at  leas  than  the  current  prioe;  on  the  oontnEtfy,  we  had 
from  the  first,  invited  the  neighboring  tradesmen  to  share  the  advantage  of  our 
manu&ctures  by  oQering  to  consign  to  them  wholesale,  every  description  of  ar- 
ticle that  they  could  sell  retail,  by  which  they  would  have  gaineid  twice  ae 
much  profit  as  by  their  own  goods,  which,  not  being  so  wdl  made  nor  so  cbeap^ 
were  not  so  much  liked  as  ours. 

Their  mistaken  opinions  made  our  neighbors  forget  the  sood  conferred  apco 
the  country  for  the  last  ten  years  by  an  mstitution  which  has  spent  more  thpa 
a  hundred  thousand  francs  on  the  soil    *    * 

nie  government  has  recognized  the  difficulty  of  our  position,  and  has  gnmted 
its  benevolent  aid  to  the  colony.  We  continue  to  receive  the  same  daily  allow- 
anoe^  and  the  subventions  accorded  by  former  administrations. 

Among  the  combatants  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  which  indnded  penoot 

of  all  ranks  and  of  all  opinions,  Mettray  was  not  unrepresented,  bttt  H 

was  on  the  side  of  order  that  her  children  fought 

Permit  us  to  return  for  a  moment  to  the  conduct  of  those  of  oar  lads  who  «e 
now  members  of  the  Oarde  naiumak  molftle.  They  performed  a  gallant  pait  in 
the  lamentable  days  of  June,  but  we  should  in  particular  mention  Loeil 
Francois  Richard,  who  was  bom  at  Paris.  He  came  to  Mettray  in  1843,  and 
left  the  colony  m  1845.  His  conduct  while  there  was  invariably  good,  uA  hit 
name  appears  on  the  Tablet  of  honor.  After  his  liberation  he  maintained  lii» 
self  honestly  by  his  labor. 

Having  enlisted  in  the  8th  Battalion  of  the  Oarde  mobile  when  it  was  flnl 
organised,  he  distinguished  hunself  even  in  that  gallant  band.  Hs  took  psft  is 
ttis  encounters  of  the  Faubourg  StAntoine.    AfrarseveialhanloadeihsabMi 
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•nied  he  rushed  to  the  attack  upon  the  last  three  which  still  blocked  up  the 
^Hibourg.  Here  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents,  who  had  planted  on 
hii^  their  last  remaining  stronghold,  the  flag  of  the  8th  legion  of  the  National 
kuud,  which  they  had  carried  off  from  the  council-house  of  the  arrcndiasement 
Ikdiard  freed  himself  fit>m  their  hands  by  an  immense  effort,  and  then,  with 
Resistible  courage,  threw  himself  on  this  barricade  in  the  midst  of  a  murderous 
lie ;  there  he  recaptured  the  flag,  and  had  the  signal  honor  of  restoring  it  to 
he  hands  of  the  National  Guard,  who  were  struggling  to  regain  it  Ck)nducted 
If  them  in  triumph  to  the  National  Assembly,  the  MonUeur  announces  that  he 
here  received  from  President  S^nart,  his  decoration  as  Repreamiani,  with  the 
promise  of  that  of  the  Legpion  of  Honor. 

AU  our  lads  who  have  become  soldiers  have  behayed  remarkably  well 
?riat,  of  whom  we  have  spoken  to  you  seyeral  times  already,  has  obtained  the 
mnk  of  sergeant  in  the  Zouave's  regiment;  three  other  colons  are  corporals 
a  regiments  of  the  line. 

Frequent  reference  has  been  made  in  the  passages  we  have  quoted  to 

hb  Boole  PreparaUnre  ;  and  some  particulars  of  that  invaluable  branch 

>f  the  institution,  which  we  find  in  the  report  for  1848,  give  too  much 

laeftil  information  to  be  omitted. 

The  results  already  obtained  by  our  EcoU  Prepaaraioire  deserve  your  attention. 

Of  155  pupils  admitted, 
Vt  are  still  at  Mettray,  where  they  fill  the  various  offices  of  secretary,  aooount- 

int,  treasurer,  schoolmaster,  steward,  labor-master,  chefs  and  aoua-chefa  of 

flunilies; 
^  have  lefi;  Mettray  to  become  teachers; 

15  have  taken  various  situations,  (in  railway,  insurance  and  commercial  compa- 
nies, fta,  ftc. ;) 
id  have  entered  the  army ; 
5  have  become  agricultural  superintendents ; 
10  t>llow  industrial  occupations; 
L0  have  left  the  colony  from  want  of  capacity ; 
lis  dead. 

There  are  at  present  about  eleven  pupils  in  the  school ;  several  are  trying  to 
Atein  a  schoolmaster's  certificate;  others  devote  tiiemselves  more  particularly 
o  agriculture,  both  theoretical  and  practical. 

^  help  as  monitors  in  giving  instruction  to  the  colons,  and  thus  commence 
lieir  apprenticeship  in  the  difficult  art  of  guiding  and  reforming  their  erring 
Ulow  creatures. 

Aft  a  time  when  the  subject  of  agricultural  colonies  engage  universal  atten- 
ion,  our  Ecole  Prepoiraiaiirt  can  not  but  acquire  fresh  importance,  and  demand 
aoreasedcare. 

We  can  not  fi>rget  that  it  is  to  this  establishment  that  the  success  of  ICettray 
A4n  great  part  owing.  We  can  rely  with  confidence  upon  the  success  of  agn- 
iolftaral  colonies,  only  when  they  are  conducted  by  practical  and  experienced 
nen.  The  school,  then,  in  which  government  can  meet  with  such  individuals, 
lewrves  to  be  considered  eminentiy  usefiiL  Such,  gentiemen,  we  trust,  will  be 
lie  case  with  our  EcoU  Prqparatoire ;  such  is  the  object  we  proposed  to  our- 
nlres  in  establishing  it,  and  to  attain  which  our  efforts  have  been  unceasingly 
Uracted. 

1849  found  the  finances  of  the  colony  seriously  depressed  by  the  pro- 

^tion  to  manufacture  goods  for  sale.     Meanwhile,  expressions  of 

QfBipathy  and  offers  of  pecuniary  aid  came  fixnn  Holland  and  firom 

Bfll^aad,  and  the  colony  received  a  visit  from  Louis  Napoleon,  then 

RMident  of  the  Republic,  accompanied  by  several  of  his  ministers. 

fUmj  fully  recognized  the  importance  of  the  institution,  but  nevertheless 

im  Directors  had  great  reason  to  fear  that  the  subventions  which  each 

l^QOMfliTe  government,  since  that  of  Louis  Philippe,  had  continued  to 

pn^img^t  now  be  withdrawn.    To  ayert  this  threatened  rain,  thejaiked 
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'or  a  committee  to  be  appointed  by  the  chamber  of  RepresentatiYes  to 
visit  Mettraj  and  report  upon  it  to  government 

Happily  their  investigations  resulted  in  the  subventions  being  con- 
tinued, but  the  loss  of  profit  fix>m  the  workshops  remaining,  closed, 
necessitated  a  reduction  in  the  staff  of  officers.  The  •Durectors  dismissed 
twenty  of  their  assistants,  parting  from  them  with  deep  personal  regret, 
and  grieved  for  the  decreased  efficiency  of  the  institution  which  must 
result  from  their  departure. 

There  are  very  few  events  recorded  in  the  report  for  this  year,  but  we 
find  instead  very  elaborate  and  important  statistical  details  on  the 
number  of  youths  received  and  of  those  placed  out,  of  their  parentage, 
of  the  proportion  whose  names  were  inscribed  on  the  Tablet  of  Honor, 
of  the  degree  of  instruction  they  possessed  on  entering  the  colony, 
usually  very  small,  and  of  the  time  devoted  to  its  acquisition  whfle  there. 
This  had  latterly  been  increased  and  amounted  now  to  fourteen  hours 
per  week,  which  was  found  amply  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  acquire 
the  elementary  knowledge — reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  and,  in 
some  cases,  linear  drawing  and  music — which  it  was  considered  desiraUe 
to  teach.  A  certain  portion  of  the  above-mentioned  time  was  moreover 
occupied  in  religious  instruction,  but  to  youths,  who  were  preparing  far 
their  first  communion,  the  chaplain  devoted  an  additional  hour  daily. 
From  the  report  for  1860,  we  learn : — 

Sixty-five  of  our  wards  have  made  their  first  communion,  and  in  the  most 
satisfiictory  manner;  and  a  large  number  have  renewed  it     •    ♦ 

We  have  no  fixed  time  for  the  performance  of  this  solemn  duty;  it  is  deter* 
mined  chiefly  by  the  amount  of  religious  knowledge,  and  the  fervor  of  the 
aspirant    *    * 

At  Mettray  a  large  number  of  our  children  are  foundlings;  it  is  impossible  to 
form  an  idea  of  the  neglected  state  of  these  poor  creatures,  whose  birth  is  tbdr 
only  offense. 

Many  of  them  have  done  nothing  firom  quite  infancy,  but  watdi  cattle,  and 
their  brutalized  condition  is  often  on  a  level  with  that  of  the  Anlmoia  among 
whom  they  have  lived ;  indeed,  we  have  had  boys  who  seemed  to  have  ac- 
quired their  most  degraded  attributes.  Thus,  if  they  quarreled  with  a  compan- 
ion, they  would,  after  regarding  him  sideways,  rush  against  him,  and  overture 
him  by  butting  at  his  chest  with  their  heads,  all  done  witii  sflch  incrediUe 
rapidity  that  their  adversary  had  no  time  to  save  himself  from  the  blow. 

The  health  of  the  colony  continued  to  be  exceedingly  satis&ctoTy. 

We  can  not  but  call  upon  you  to  rejoice  with  us  that  ICettrayhas  been 
preserved  flom  the  scourge  of  disease  which  has  found  victims  even  at  our  verv 
door.  The  penitentiary  at  Tours  lost  two-thirds  of  its  inmates  in  three  days.  It 
may  be  answered,  that  Mettray  is  situated  on  a  high  table  land,  free  ftom 
stagnant  water  and  injurious  exhalations.  But  the  houses  in  our  do0B  viciidtf 
are  in  a  similar  position,  and  nevertheless  in  one  of  them  s  whole  family  WM 
carried  off.    *    ♦ 

It  is  shown,  by  examining  our  register,  that  the  number  of  boys  admitted  into 
the  infirmary  diminishes  in  proportion  with  the  lengtii  of  tiieir  stay  aft  th* 
colony,  whidi  proves  how  much  their  constitutions  must  be  strengthened  If 
their  healthful  mode  oflife. 

We  never  allow  lads,  who  have  been  placied  out  at  ne^boring  fiurms,  to  to 
to  the  hospital;  if  they  M  siok  they  retum  to  the  colony.  We^iim  ih»  wff^ 
to  relieve  them  in  suffering  and  in  sorrow,  as  a  fia^her  does  hi^  cfaildrea. 

The  time  spent  in  curing  their  phjrscal  ailments,  we  make  additioDal^ 
pibfltid»le  by  rMwakening  In  tiidr  hearts  the  good  prindplei^  niikft,  duribg 
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their  reside&oe  at  the  colony,  we  endeayored  to  implant  Our  excellent  sisteri 
of  diaritj,  seconded  by  the  chaplain,  lose  no  opportunity  for  exhortation,  and 
their  coonsel  is  always  received  with  gratitude. 

Thus  oar  lads  return  into  the  world  strengthened  both  in  body  and  mind; 
and  our  gratuitous  hospitality  has  the  happiest  influence  on  their  characters,  for 
bj  such  evidence  they  are  convinced  of  the  disinterestedness  of  our  advice,  and 
SmI  all  the  more  willing  to  follow  it 

Referring  to  the  family  system  the  Directors  remark : — 

In  our  endeavor  to  replace  the  home  which  has  failed  in  its  duty,  we  do  not 
conceal  from  ourselves  ^t  the  imitation  can  never  equal  the  reality,  and  con- 
sequently, whenever  our  wards  come  from  respectable  families,  we  lose  no 
opportunity  for  enabling  them  to  meet,  in  order  to  preserve  the  bonds  of  natural 
afiection. 

Our  colons  often  beg  permission  to  send  some  help,  out  of  the  little  frmd 
which  accrues  from  a  portion  of  their  earnings,  to  a  fi^er  or  mother  sufifering 
from  poverty,  and  we  always  incline  a  favorable  ear  to  such  requests,  being 
only  too  glad  to  foster  every  generous  sentiment  in  their  young  hearts.  If  the 
amount  of  their  savings  is  too  small  to  meet  the  want,  we  add  enough  to  make 
it  sulBcient,  and  notlung  is  so  potent  in  exciting  their  feelings  of  gratitude 
toward  us.  We  generally  appreciate  kindness  rendered  to  those  dear  to  ua 
more  highly  than  if  we  were  its  immediate  object 

When  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  parents  are  good,  we  allow  them  to 
ooe  their  children,  and  often  their  Others,  more  often  their  mothers,  come  from  a 
great  distance,  frequently  on  foot,  even  in  the  worst  weather. 

Our  lads  are  not  in  a  position  in  which  strong  passions  are  brought  into  play, 
and  we  may  rejoice  that  it  is  so;  but  owing  to  this  circumstance,  when 
■peaking  of  what  concerns  them,  the  incidents  we  have  to  relate  are  necessarihr 
very  simpla  Love  of  labor,  obedience  to  their  officers,  religious  feeling,  snca 
are  the  virtues  which  we  usually  liave  occasion  to  mention.  Some  of  our  colons 
have  fortunately,  however,  had  opportunities  of  distinguishing  themselves  by 
mdering  a  service  to  their  fellow  creatures,  and  even  in  saving  human  life. 

One  day  a  bull  on  the  &rm  became  infuriated,  and  rushed  at  the  woman  who 
haa  the  superintendence  of  the  diary,  when  the  lad  Bourdin,  seeing  the  danger 
wliich  threatened  her,  instantly  threw  himself  just  in  the  animal's  path,  and  with 
a  stick  struck  it  a  tremendous  blow  between  the  horns,  which  enabled  the  tenir 
flad  woman  to  esci^pa  The  boy  was  not  deceived  as  to  the  risk  he  ran,  and 
laid  to  us  afterward  with  much  simplicity,  "  I  made  sure  it  was  all  up  with  me." 

Another  colon,  also  quite  recency,  named  Roch,  having  seen  the  wife  of  a 
laborer  fall  into  a  piece  of  water,  which  was  more  than  three  metres  [10  feet] 
dm^  jumped  in  to  rescue  her,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  drag  her  to  the  edge. 

llie  lads  who  belong  to  the  department  of  the  Seine  are  those  who  give  us 
most  trouble,  for  all  our  efforts  do  not  always  avail  to  prevent  their  returning 
to  the  capital,  which  has  an  irresistible  attraction  for  them,  and  whither,  more- 
over, their  families  usually  urge  them  to  come ;  and  you  are  aware  that  imder 
no  oiroumstancee  is  our  active  and  watchful  care  more  constantly  needed,  than 
for  those  poor  lads  who  are  exposed  to  all  the  temptations  of  a  great  city. 

The  following  passage  enables  us  to  judge  of  the  position  which  the 

oolony  had  attained  in  the  course  of  ten  years  of  active  existence : 

If  ICettray,  even  at  the  present  time,  has  not  yet  assumed  its  rank  among 
ihst-rate  agricultural  establishments,  we  can  assure  you  it  is  not  for  want  oi 
makiDg  the  most  strenuous  efforts  in  that  direction.  But  the  task  is  a  difficult 
one.  Many  and  very  different  objects  are  there  sought  to  be  obtained.  Intel- 
lectual instruction,  moral  training,  the  requirements  of  strict  discipline,  fixed 
hours  which  can  not  be  changed,  the  employment  of  youthfyil  and  inexperienced 
hsDds,  of  which,  moreover,  we  have  often  more  than  we  know  how  to  oooupy 
render  the  task  of  cultivating  the  land  well  and  eoonomioally,  and  of  produdng 
good  agriculturists,  a  very  hard  one.    *    * 

Kow,  however,  that  our  efforts  have  effected,  in  a  moral  point  of  tiew,  all  we 
dHPed  to  hope  for,  and  even  more  than  that,  when  we  recollect  the  perilous 
trials  we  have  passed  through,  and  the  class  we  have  had  to  deal  with,  we 
fated  to  devote  our  utmost  efforts  to  repair  liie  kmes  which  the  agricultani] 
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mtkm  of  our  entorprise  has  incanred,  and  alto  to  plaoe  agrioultanl  Infad^  ca 
die  ftoting  which  it  ought  here  to  occapy. 


After  ten  years  of  strenaous  exertion  we  hare  the  right  to  i  , 
liettnij  is  <ui  exceptional  and  ephemeral  institatioii,  and  oug^to  recdre 
neither  the  help  which  might  retain  a  benevolent  but  nedees  experiment  in 
ecristenoft,  nor  praises  whidi  would  afford  it  futQe  enoooragement^— or  Mettraj 
is  the  first  stone  laid  of  a  complete  system  of  corroctlonal  ednoation,  fininded  in 
no  rash  love  of  novelty,  but  on  the  eternal  principles  on  wJ^eh  Bocaeij  itadf  is 
bleed,  and  susceptible  of  infinitely  varied  application." 

In  the  latter  case  it  ought  to  be  unreservedly  adopted,  that  ao  diflfeolt  an 
enterprise  may  not  be  left  at  the  mercy  of  this  or  that  &vorable  4itmpfp^km 
which  may  tail  \is  at  any  time,  nor  dependent  on  our  indlvidiud  efibrts  to 
^tain  aid,  wliich,  whether  more  or  less  sucoeesftd,  entail  oonaklerable  loss  of 
time^  seriously  interfering  with  the  good  management  of  the  inrtitatioiL 

It  devolves  upon  you,  gentlemen,  the  founders  of  Mettray,  to  eoeare  the 
permanency  of  your  work. 

We  gave  ourselvos  ten  years  for  aooomplishing  this  great  experiment;  that 
period  is  completed  to-day,  and  we  may  safely  say,  Mititeat  m  mbtabubbed. 

Praise  has  succeeded  detraction,  approval  has  taken  the  place  of  obfections, 
and  the  most  convincing  testimony  au^orizes  us  in  adding,  MsUray  is  wndartiood. 

Both  at  home  and  abroad  our  plan  has  been  eageriy  adopted,  and  similar 
institutions  projected  or  already  established  elsewhere^  enable  us  to  o^*^™ 
still  more  rejoicingly,  Mettray  is  imUaied. 

Finally,  if  our  anticipations  and  our  wishes  do  not  deceive  us,  Uie  day  is  not 
fiur  distant,  when  your  system  being  applied  to  all  those  children  who  before  that 
period  had  been  a  burden  or  a  source  of  alarm  to  the  state^  thej  wiD,  by 
promoting  its  prosperity,  become  to  it  a  mine  of  wealth. 

The  report  for  1851  contains  no  new  facts  of  importance,  but  it  again 

insists  on  the  ruinous  consequence  of  sending  lads  to  Mettrmy  for  so  short 

•a  period  as  two  or  three  years,  and  upon  the  advantages  resulting  from 

effective  patronage.    It  mentions  also  that  the  cultivation  of  the  colza 

plant  had  been  introduced,  and  promised  to  be  highly  remunerative. 

In  1852  a  most  elaborate  report  was  issued  by  If.  de  Ga^Moin  on  the 
state  of  the  agricultural  department,  which  it  appears  was  then  in  a  very 
flourishing  condition. 

In  the  course  of  this  year  the  Directors  were  away  from  the  eokmy  for 
A  considerable  time,  owing  to  ill  health. 

Officers  and  colons,  whilst  we  were  absent  fh>m  the  colony,  redoubled  their 
zeal,  in  order  to  prove  their  attachment  to  us,  and  to  our  esteemed  representa- 
tive, M.  Blanchard,  whom  they  alike  love  and  respect,  and  whose  task  they  sought 
to  lighten.  This  fact  affords  a  most  convincing  answer  to  the  objection  we  hava 
often  heard  raised,  that  the  existence  of  Mettray  depends  on  two  men.  Mettn^, 
we  affirm,  rests  on  an  educational  system  based  on  established  prindplea,  and 
will  bear  fruit  long,  very  long  after  those  who  originated  it  shall  be  no  more. 

Little  did  he  who  spoke  or  those  who  heard  these  words  imagine  in 
how  short  a  time  the  prophecy  they  contained  was  in  part  to  be  ftdfllled; 
on  the  10th  of  September  of  the  same  year,  M  de  Courteilles  died.  **He 
was  attending  the  sick  bed  of  a  youth,  who  had  to  all  appearance  becomt 
thoroughly  hardened,  when  the  latter,  for  the  first  time  ance  his  admisaoo 
into  the  colony,  exhibited  some  sign  of  contrition.  The  joy  which  IL  di 
Courteilles  experienced  on  the  occasion  reminded  him  of  an  extract  fron  t 
sermon  of  the  Abb6  Lacordalre,  which  he  had  hiserted  in  his  woik  M 
prisons.    '***'*    He  went  for  'the  volume,  and  was  reading  te 
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pissage  to  the  firiends  that  were  around  him,  when  the  hook  dropped 
from  his  hand ;  he  was  dead.* 

"Thus,"  writes  M.  Demetz,  "the  colony  lost  its  firmost  stay,  and  I  the 
tenderest  and  most  ^thful  friend,  the  companion  of  my  early  years,  the  adopted 
brother  given  me  by  God. 

"  It  may  seem  rash  in  me,  to  those  who  knew  the  force  of  his  character — ^the 
power  of  his  genius,  to  have  consented  henceforth  to  take  upon  myself  alone 
the  responsibility  of  tliis  great  enterprise.  But  it  is  to  those  very  qualities, 
which  circumstances  enable  me  better  than  any  one  else  justly  to  estimate,  that 
my  resolution  must  be  attributed.  M.  de  Courteilles  has  placed  the  administra- 
tion of  the  colony  on  so  sound  a  basis,  that  I  have  only  to  execute  what  he  has 
already  organized.  His  zejil  and  devotion  wore  never  more  evident  than  in  the 
year  which  has  just  elapsed;  the  narrative  of  its  events  demonstrates  the  great- 
ness of  his  creative  genius.  He  regarded  the  position  attained  by  the  colony, 
both  in  a  moral  point  of  view  and  in  respect  to  discipline,  as  most  satisfactory, 
an  opinion  which  has  very  recently  received  ministerial  confinuation,f  but  he 
deplored  the  irregularities  still  apparent  in  our  domestic  economy,  and  which 
resulted  from  the  want  of  sufficient  means  to  conduct  it  methodically ;  and  it 
was  to  this  department  of  our  institution  more  particularly  that  he  devoted  the 
last  days  of  his  life." 

The  great  increase  in  the  number  of  inmates  at  Mettray  had  rendered 
the  existing  storehouses  altogether  inadequate  to  its  requirements ;  it  had 
consequently  become  necessary  to  purchase  articles  of  consumption 
ahnost  from  day  to  day,  which  caused  inevitably  some  waste  in  their  use, 
and  made  it  impossible  to  take  advantage  of  a  cheap  season  to  lay  in  a 
large  stock  To  meet  this  evil  M.  de  Courteilles  commenced  building 
extensive  magazines,  which,  when  finished,  not  only  enabled  the  managers 
to  purchase  largely  when  prices  were  low,  but  to  keep  a  much  more 
exact  account  of  their  expenditure  in  this  department  than  had  before 
been  practicable. 

In  addition  to  the  large  storehouses  that  M.  de  Courteilles  had  begun, 
he  urged  forward  the  works  by  which  a  more  abundant  supply  of  water 
was  secured  to  the  colony. 

Every  day  he  was  occupied  in  overlooking  the  workmen,  so  much  so  that  his 
health  sufiTered  visibly  from  these  excessive  demands  up6n  his  streng^;  but 
when  we  besought  him  to  moderate  his  zeal,  he  would  reply  in  the  beautiful 
words  of  Scripture,  ''  So  long  as  the  flesh  is  able,  the  spirit  should  be  willing." 

You  know  how  forgetful  youth  is  by  nature,  but  it  is  not  bo  with  our 
children.  Exposed  to  sufferings  of  every  sort,  and  having  never  received  one 
mark  of  kindness  from  their  infancy  upward,  until  Providence,  through  you,  took 
pity  on  their  misery,  they  are  amazed  to  find  that  any  one  cares  for  them,  and 
the  smallest  reward,  the  slightest  proof  of  interest,  affects  them  deeply.  Judge, 
then,  gentlemen,  what  they  must  have  felt  when  deprived  of  him  who  had 
devoted,  even  sacrificed,  his  life  to  them. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  to  you  the  state  of  the  colony  during  that 
mournful  season,  but  the  grief  expressed  by  youths  who  have  long  lefl  us  will 
enable  you  to  understand  what  theirs  must  have  been  who,  to  tlie  very  moment 
of  M.  de  Courteilles'  death,  were  the  objects  of  his  tender  care. 

The  following  is  a  letter  from  Hermerel,  now  established  at  Caen : 

"  Caen,  September  21th,  1852. 

"  Monsieur  Demetz, — I  awaited  with  the  intensest  anxiety  the  confirmation  of 

this  news.     My  master  came  to  my  house  on  the  12th  of  this  month  to  bring 

me  some  work,  when  seeing  the  portrait  of  my  revered  M.  de  Courteilles 

hanging  against  the  wall,  together  with  the  engraving  of  Mettray,  he  exclaimed 

*  Mettray,  a  Lecture,  by  Robert  Hall,  M.  Ai 

t  Letter  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  riated  April  ISth,  18D3. 
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•11  at  once,  *Wliy  that's  Mettray  there,  and  here^s  one  of  the  fiRmdera;  it  ii 
the  very  one  who*  (hwl  y<.'s>t(T(lay  afternoon  of  apoplexy.'  I  could  not  speak  a 
word,  and  meanwhile  he  went  away.  As  soon  as  I  came  to  myself)  I  ran  after 
him  to  aak  him  wliere  ho  heard  tlie  news;  he  said  he  saw  it  in  a  newspaper, 
and  1  ran  to  every  place  where  newspapers  are  taken  in,  but  1  could  not  find 
oat  if  it  was  true.  But  I  eould  scarcely  avoid  believing  it,  for  why  should  a 
man  who  knew  nothing  of  Mettray  invent  such  a  thing.  I  waa  in  the  most 
dreadful  suspense  till  1  received  your  letter,  and  ever  since  then  I  have  bc-cn  in 
the  most  dn-'adful  prrief.  I  can  not  tell  you,  Monsieur  Demetz,  what  I  feel ;  I 
will  only  saj',  that  1  seek  in  spirit  the  tomb  which  covers  the  dear  remains  of 
M.  de  Courteilles,  and  there  my  heart  pours  forth  its  bitter  sorrow. 

'*Wliat  a  terrible  blow  Providence  has  intiicted  on  you  too;  but  I  know. 
Monsieur  Dinietz,  you  are  l>earing  it  with  the  resignation  you  always  show. 
God  alone  is  our  Master,  and  we  must  ever  yield  to  Ilia  will  Alter  such 
fearfUl  proof  of  His  power  all  we  can  do  is  to  humble  ourselves  before  Him. 

"  Children  at  Mettray,  with  grief  I  learn  the  loss  we  have  all  sustained.  It 
ia  a  dreadlul  loss,  and  one  we  can  never  replace.  M.  de  Courteilles  is  no  more. 
He  was  one  of  the  colony's  support*,  and  this  support  it  ha»  lost.  He  still 
watches  over  us  from  above,  but  we  can  see  him  no  Icmger.  He  is  no  more 
amongst  us,  lie  will  never  again  console  the  sick,  nor  the  prisoner,  nor  ever 
praise  good  conduct  more,  nor  be  seen  at  any  of  your  meetings.  Ah  I  my  dear 
lads,  he  is  gone  from  us  forever  1  But  every  step  we  took  at  Mettray  he 
guided;  we  were  the  objwts  of  all  his  thoughts,  of  all  his  solicitude:  he 
watched  over  us  while  he  slept,  he  worked  for  us  while  we  rested-  What 
proof  (»f  our  regret  can  we  give  worthy  of  such  care  and  such  sacrilices?  No, 
dear  rc1kk)1- follows,  we  can  give  none — for  it  was  his  earthly  life  he  spent  to 
save  our  souls.  But,  dear  colons  of  Mettray,  let  us  trj'  to  prove  our  n^ppect  for 
his  memory,  let  every  action  show  how  truly  we  mourn  liim.  Let  yi»ur  games. 
your  laughter,  be  k^s  Ijoisterous.  Break  not  his  rest — he  lies  besije  you.  and 
his  spirit  is  ever  with  you  ;♦  a^  for  me,  I  share  your  sorrow ;  your  grief  is  mine 
also,  for  I  owe  him  more  than  any  one.  A  servant  deprived  by  death  of  a  powi 
master  mourns  him  for  a  time  at  Iwist;  a  son  never  cciises  to  regret  the  loss  of 
a  good  father,  but  we  have  lost  far  more  than  a  good  master,  or  even  father — 
we  Imve  lost  a  saviour. 

"  Have  wo  not  then  greater  ciiuse  than  they,  to  make  our  mourning  life-long; 
and  that  every  one  who  in  future  visits  Mettray  may  know  how  great  a  lo«8 
the  colons  have  sustained,  I  beg,  M.  Demetz,  to  be  so  good  as  to  allow  them  to 
wear  black  (Hollars  to  their  coats  instead  of  red,  and  to  let  the  ))anner  of  each 
family  bo  covered  with  enipe  for  at  least  a  year.  But  this  is  nothing  in  com- 
parison with  what  the  colony  owes  him.  I  have  no  need,  my  dear  boys,  to 
rtsk  you  to  pray  for  him,  for  that  is  your  first  duty.  As  for  me,  I  trust  M. 
Demetz,  and  the  oflicers  under  you,  you  will  not  think  me  wrong  in  putting  on 
mourning  for  him ;  my  heart  will  mourn  too,  and  like  my  8chool-fello\**8  I  shall 
never  forget  him  who  was  everything  to  me.  M.  Demetz  is  lefl  alone  over  yon, 
my  (i(?ar  friends ;  his  charge  is  greater  than  ever,  and  besides  he  too  has  lost 
his  friend-  Try  to  lighten  the  task  which  tliis  dreadful  event  has  rendered 
double  to  him.  Ixjt  offenses  be  less  frequent,  let  the  elder  ones  guide  the  little 
ones  aright,  let  those  who  have  learnt  something  teach  those  who  know  nothings 
;ind  let  idl,  animated  with  one  spirit,  endeavor  to  make  the  grief  of  your  masten 
l«ss  hitter,  and  their  hfe  among  you  more  happy. 

'*  Farewell,  my  dearly  beloved  school-fellows.  May  heaven  receive  the 
prayers  we  all  offer  up  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  the  deceased,  our  revered 
M.  de  (\)Urteilles,  who  loved  us  to  the  end  of  his  life ;  and  may  it  be  pleased  to 
'.n^nt  many,  many  years  more  to  him,  who  is  yet  spared  to  us. 

(Signed.)  '  Hermerkl* 

You  v,-i[\  not  ^Toug  us,  by  imaginmg  we  have  permitted  a  word  of  this  letter 
uy  be  altered. 

Another  letter  equally  expressive  of  the  love  and  veneration  inqiire^ 


*  B^  his  own  direction  M.  de  Courteilles  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  or  the  cotony;  & 
o-ven  in  drath  hf;  is  not  separated  from  those  to  whom  his  life  was  devoted.  His  e|H^b 
in  thew  words,  "  J'ai  voulu  vivre  mourir  et  resuFCiter  arec  eui  ;•'  they  arc  an  extniCm 

his  will.— Ed. 
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bj  IL  de  CourteiUes,  is  given  in  the  report,  but  our  space  wiU  not  permit 
us  to  transcribe  it     M.  Dcmctz  received 

Numbers  of  letters,  which,  though  less  well  expressed,  are  equally  touching. 
We  have  preserved  thorn  all,  and  shall  keep  them,  as  affording  the  most 
striking  testimony  to  the  worth  of  our  friend.  It  is  not  given  to  every  one  to 
inspire  such  regret     ♦    ♦ 

If,  in  the  hearts  of  young  children,  some  of  them  very  young,  and  untrained, 
our  grief  found  such  an  echo,  judge  what  we  met  with  in  Our  officers,  educated 
almost  entirely  under  our  own  eyes,  and  who  had  hved  on  terms  of  intimacy 
with  him  whom  it  was  impossible  to  behold  without  being  attracted  to  him  by 
an  irresistible  power.  These  excellent  young  men  have  felt  that  the  best  way 
to  honor  the  memory  of  their  benefactor  is  to  follow  his  exhortations,  and  it  is 
simply  an  act  of  justice  on  my  part  to  iissure  you  that  the  management  of  the 
colony  has  never  been  more  easy.  Right  feeling  is  apparent  throughout,  and 
each  performs  his  duty  without  my  having  even  to  remind  him  of  it 

This  was  a  mournful  year  for  the  colony,  which,  during  its  course, 
lost  many  friends  besides  M.  de  Courteilles.  One  of  these,  M.  Blouet, 
was  the  architect,  to  whose  happy  adaptation  to  the  requirements  of 
Mettray  of  what  he,  in  company  with  M.  Demetz,  had  seen  in  similar 
institutions  abroad,  much  of  its  success  is  owing.  Madame  Hebert,  the 
foundress,  as  it  will  be  recollected,  of  one  of  the  houses  inhabited  by  the 
colons,  died  in  1853,  and  also  M.  Bezancon,  a  munificent  benefactor  to 
the  colony  from  the  time  of  its  foundation. 

The  report  is  preceded  by  a  portrait  of  M.  de  Courteilles — it  repre- 
sents a  man  of  distinguished  appearance,  and  most  benevolent  coun- 
tenance—but the  record  of  the  past  yearns  events  no  longer  bears  his 
signature.     May  that  which  yet  remains  long  be  spared ! 

In  1854  we  find  reference  to  the  assemblage  of  the  colons  in  the  great 
hall  which  takes  place  every  Sunday  : 

On  Sunday  an  account  is  given  before  the  assembled  colony  of  the  conduct  of 
each  family,  and  the  work  it  has  accomplished  during  the  past  week,  and  particu- 
lars respecting  its  individual  members,  are  related.  Every  boy  who  has  deserved 
well  receives  encouragement ;  every  family  whose  conduct  has  been  satisfactory 
receives  a  reward.  This  emulation  among  the  different  families  has  always  had 
a  good  effect  It  was  not,  however,  sufficient,  and  we  thought  it  might  be 
possible  to  excite  this  spirit  of  rivalry  in  good  conduct  to  still  fUrther  results,  by 
lostering  it  not  only  in  individuals  but  in  the  various  famihes,  so  that  it  should 
animate  the  whole  colony, 

With  this  view  we  have  established  a  kind  of  "prize  of  honor,"  (prix  tP 
hon^ieuTj)  to  be  granted  to  the  family  which  has  incurred  no  punishment  during 
the  past  week ;  it  consists  in  the  privilege  of  carrying  the  national  flag  upon  . 
which  this  simple  legend  has  been  inscribed,  ^^Honneur  d  la  Famille ."♦ 

During  their  military  exercises,  the  family  which  has  earned  this  distinction, 
marches  at  the  head  of  the  colony  whose  standard-bearer  it  has  become.  The 
important  aid  wo  receive  from  this  struggle  as  to  who  shall  behave  best,  will  be 
proved  better  by  figures  than  by  the  most  eloquent  words. 

Before  the  introduction  of  the  flag  the  number  of  boys  inscribed  on  the  Tablet 
of  Honor  amounted  to  66  per  cent. ;  it  is  now  74-J,  and  we  should  add  that  37 
lads  now  at  the  colony  have  come  to  us  within  the  last  three  months,  and  con- 
sequently are  not  yet  privileged  to  have  their  names  placed  upon  the  tablet 
Under  the  same  influence  the  number  of  colons  consigned  to  the  cell,  which 
was  formerly  2  per  cent  per  day,  is  now  reduced  to  one  and  a  quarter. 

Every  week,  as  has  been  already  stated,  we  give  to  those  families,  whose 
conduct  has  been  particularly  g^od,  a  little  reward.     This  is  generally  an 

*  The  name  of  the  sacceatful  funWj  ia  wriuen  on  a  unall  tcatcheon,  fkstened  to  the  ataffof 
thtflaf. 
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engraying  representing  either  some  courageous  action,  or  else  a  religious 
subject ;  sometimes  it  is  a  print  of  one  of  our  great  battles,  or  of  a  nayal 
encounter.  The  sublime  scene  of  the  death  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,*  and 
the  deed  of  self-devotion  by  the  sister  of  charity,  who,  in  the  midst  of  a  fieroe 
street  skirmish,  saved  the  life  of  an  officer  at  the  risk  of  her  own,  are  thus 
brought  under  the  notice  of  our  lads,  and  these  engravings,  conveying  as  th«y 
do  an  invaluable  lesson,  decorate  the  walls  of  the  boys'  rooms,  and  form  a  little 
gallery  illustrative  of  moral  greatness,  piety  and  heroism. 

The  report  gives  most  encouraging  particulars  respecting  a  large 
number  of  the  youths  who  had  left  the  institution,  contained  partly  in 
letters  from  patrons,  and  in  one  signed  "A  former  colon.'*  The  writer, 
who  had  settled  at  Lima,  after  expressing  the  warmest  gratitude  and 
affection  toward  the  Director  and  the  officers  of  the  colony,  begs  that  his 
name  may  be  inscribed  on  its  list  of  founders,  stating  that  be  has  trans- 
mitted the  sum  of  one  hundred  francs  in  aid  of  its  funds,  a  donation  by 
which  he  would  become  entitled  to  the  coveted  distinction. 

We  find  also  the  following  passage  referring  to  a  visit  paid  to  the 

colony  by  Lord  Brougham  : 

He  did  not  depart  from  the  institution  without  leaving  there  a  proof  of  his 
generous  sympathy,  and  we  look  forward  to  having  ere  long  funds  sufficient  to 
build  a  house  on  which  will  be  inscribed,  (as  in  the  case  of  those  constructed 
at  the  expense  of  different  departments,)  the  words,  *'  Founded  by  England." 

We  are  informed,  by  the  report  for  1855,  of  a  change  in  the  time 

allotted  to  the  instruction  of  the  younger  boys,  whose  numbers  had  re- 

centiy  much  increased.     It  was  now  found  best  to  allow  them  to  spend 

a  larger  portion  of  the  day  in  the  school-room  than  their  companions, 

their  labor  being  of  comparatively  littie  value,  while  their  aptitude  lor 

acquiring  elementary  knowledge  is  much  greater  than  at  a  later  period. 

The  progress  made  by  the  pupils  was  on  the  whole  highly  satisfactory. 

Out  of  the  649  colons  in  the  institution  896  could  read,  and  268  oould 

write  well,  while  the  most  uninstructed  had  made  some  progress  in  these 

arts,  and  the  arithmetic  class  was  very  promising. 

*  The  event  alluded  to  in  the  report  occorred  during  the  terrible  Three  Days  oif  June,  18I& 
We  were  in  Paris  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  and  of  course  saw  all  the  plac«s  rendcnd 
memorable  during  the  preceding  few  months.    It  mav  be  supposed  we  did  not  fiUi  to  visit  tin 

Sot  which  the  death  of  the  noble-hearted  prelate  has  made  hallowed  ground,  and  Am 
eparticulars  were  narrated  to  us  of  that  fearful  scene. 

Hoping  to  staj  the  dreadful  carnage,  and  to  act  as  mediator  between  the  gownmeot  and 
the  rebels,  the  Archbishop  departed  from  his  palace  on  Sunday  evening,  the  25th  of  June,  fo 
the  Place  de  la  Bastile,  where  the  fighting  was  then  hottest.  Passing  along  the  Rue  8L 
Antoine,  the  excited  populace,  aware  of  his  intention,  implored  him  to  persevere,  offf* 
whelming  him  with  prayers  and  blessings.  Some  few  warned  him  of  the  peril  he  was  Is* 
curring,  but  to  these  ne  replied,  that  duty  forbade  him  to  regard  his  own  aafety  ,  and  he  wi 
beard  often  to  repeat  to  himself  the  words.  **  Bonut  autem  fattor  dot  vitam  atuun  on  «vdi 


ueara  ouen  lo  repeat  u>  nimseu  me  woraa.  "  nanus  aauem  panor  aai  vtutm  mam  pn  «nma 
9uiM."  Truly  he  proved  himself  no  hireling !  He  stopped  from  time  to  time  beaide  the  an- 
balances,  blessing  and  abeolTing  the  wounded.  On  reaching  the  Place  de  la  Baatils,  wh«s 
a  barricade  had  been  thrown  up  across  the  embouchure  of  two  streets,  which  form  an  acolt 
angle,  he  prevailed  upon  the  officer  commanding  the  government  troops  to  stop  firing  that  hs 
might  parlejr  with  the  insurgents.  The  latter  ceased  also,  when  accompanied  by  his  two 
grandt  vicairtM,  and  preceded  by  a  man  bearing  a  bough  for  a  flag  of  trues,  hs  adwccd  ts* 
ward  the  barricade.    The  rebels  descended  from  it  to  meet  him,  and  Uiers  umesnd 


to  hope  that  his  mission  of  peace  would  prove  successful,  when  the  report  ota  gun,  po^Ott 
a  random  shot,  was  followed  by  a  cry  of  <•  Tk-eason !"  and  insUntly  the  fosiUadc  was  resoiMS 
more  fiercely  than  ever.  The  prelate  and  his  no  less  courageous  attendaats,  wars  tfeosla 
the  midst  of  a  cross  fire.  He  still  advanced,  reached  the  barricade,  and  climbs!  to  (ks 
summit,  where  he  was  Tisible  to  the  combatants  on  both  sides.  The  ball*  whistled  wad 
his  head  as  he  addressed  the  multitude,  but  he  remained  unharmed,  thou^  oos  of  Ms  vlssn 
had  his  hat  pierced  in  three  places.  While  descending  frx>m  ths  barriciias  ths  liilitiiiiMi 
was  struck  by  a  bullet  in  his  side.  The  blow  was  mortal  A  faithful  servant,  who  had» 
lowed  him  unperceiTed,  caught  him  in  his  arma,  and  he  was  carried  from  ths  apoC  tUmt- 
vived  only  a  few  hours,  during  which  his  sufferings  were  iateaM,  but  bom  wllk  Ai 
cslmnflsi  and  resignation  which  belongs  to  true  heroism.— Es. 
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Orphrasi^re,  an  off-shoot  from  Mettray,  of  which  we  shall  hear  more  in 
the  next  report,  was  founded  this  year. 

The  inundations  of  June,  1856,  which  overwhelmed  the  valleys  of  some 
of  the  largest  rivers  in  France,  caused  great  damage  to  the  city  of  Tours. 
It  was  indeed  threatened  almost  with  submersion,  its  safety  depending 
on  the  resisting  power  of  a  levee,  which,  at  one  time,  appeared  likely  to 
give  way.  The  Mettray  youths  had,  on  the  occasion  of  a  former  flood, 
rendered  great  assistance,  and  their  help  was  again  thankfully  accepted. 

During  the  disaster  which  ravaged  our  fertile  districts,  our  lads — whom  a 
journey  in  England  prevented  me  vcom  myself  leading  to  the  scene  of  action — 
were  in  the  foremost  ranks  to  oppose  the  evil.  M.  Blanchard  was  at  their  head, 
admirably  seconded  by  the  rest  of  our  oflBcers,  whose  names  I  oould  not  here 
enumerate. 

The  sseal  and  devotion  with  which  each  one  performed  his  duty  on  this 
occasion,  called  forth  the  following  letter  £tom  the  Municipal  Council  of  Tours 
after  those  terrible  days  of  trial : — 

''Jbthe  Director  of  Mettray. 

"  Sir, — At  the  time  when  our  city  was  exposed  to  imminent  danger,  yon 
generously  thought  of  offering  us  the  help  of  your  young  colons ;  we  gratefhlly 
accepted  it,  and  a  few  hours  only  elapsed  before  these  brave  youths,  furnished 
with  tools  which  were  familiar  to  them,  came  to  assist  our  terrified  inhabitants 
in  opposing  the  violence  of  the  flood. 

"  For  two  days  and  a  night  they  worked  incessantly,  with  unheard-of  energy 
and  ardor,  without  letting  order  and  discipline  be  relaxed  for  an  instant  in  their 
ranka 

"  They  remained  with  us  to  the  last,  when  every  means  of  safety  had  been 
tried.  After  all  the  fatigue  they  hod  undergone  for  us,  the  colons  of  Mettray 
still  wished  to  lighten  the  misfortune  which  their  courage  was  not  able  to  avert, 
and  these  poor  lads  devoted  their  savings  to  the  relief  of  those  who  had  suffered 
by  the  flocNia. 

"This  devotion  and  generosity  have  excited  the  wannest  admiration  of  our 
cttizens,  which  it  is  our  gratifying  duty  to  express. 

"  All  honor,  then,  to  those  poor  boys  who  have  so  nobly  gained  for  themselves 
a  place  in  society,  whence  the  misfortunes  of  their  youth,  often  undeserved, 
seemed  to  exclude  them  1  All  honor  to  the  institution  which  has  inspired  such 
generous  feelings  I 

"  The  Municipal  Council  of  Tours  has  decided  that  a  commemorative  medal 
flihall  be  offered  to  the  colony  of  Mettray,  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  the 
brotherly  help  it  so  freely  gave  to  our  city.  I  shall  shortly  have  the  honor  of 
transmitting  it  to  you,  sir;  but  the  council  was  unwilling  to  delay  any  longer 
expressing  to  you  their  deep  gratitude,  and  I  rejoice  to  be  their  channel  of 
oonununication  on  this  occasion. 

"  With  sincere  respect, 

"  Allow  me  to  subscribe  myself  Ac,  Aa, 

"E.  Mamb,  Mayor." 

The  medal,  which  I  have  received  fi^m  the  Mayor,  (always  as  ready  to  reward 
good  deeds  as  he  is  the  first  to  perform  them,)  bears  the  following  inscription : — 
''Ala  Colonie  de  Mettray,  la  Yille  de  Tours,  reconnaisante.    Inondation,  1856." 

The  CaFdinal  Archbishop  of  Tours  added  his  testunony  to  the  heroic 
eonduct  alike  of  officers  and  colons  fh>m  Mettray. 

Speaking  of  the  increasing  development  of  the  manufacture  of  agricul- 
tural implements,  and  the  industry  of  the  young  workmen,  the  report 
eontinues : — 

To  assiduity  they  often  unite  considerable  skill,  and  give  proof  of  no  mean 
capacity.  One  of  them  has  invented  a  root-cutter,  (ocmp-ra^in^)  which  accom- 
plishes twice  as  much  work  as  an  ordinary  root-cutter.     We  sent  this  imple- 
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xnent  to  the  Exposition  UniverseUt^  and  it  having  gained  a  second  prize, 
resolved  to  take  out  a  patent  for  it.  We  decided  upon  this  step  in  order,  firatlj, 
to  secure  our  property  in  a  useful  invention,  but  more  particularly  with  ^ 
view  of  encouraging  the  efforts  of  our  young  colons,  and  sustaining  Uieir  zeaL 

Many  specimens  of  their  handiwork  have  gained  prizes  at  agricultunl 
shows  both  at  Paris  and  in  the  provinces. 

An  additional  department,  entitled  ^^ArU  et  Metien^^  has  this  yetr 
been  added  to  the  Ecole  Preparatoire^  which  will  provide  for  the  educa- 
tion of  industrial  teachers,  serious  evils  having  occasionally  arisen  from 
employing  as  trades-masters  individuals  who  had  not  been  brought  up  in 
that  institution ;  it  is  intended  henceforth  to  employ  no  officer  who  his 
not  been  trained  there. 

The  advantages  of  employing  in  the  management  of  reformation  those 
only  who  have  had  a  special  training  for  the  work  is  thus  shown. 

We  are  happy,  Oentlemen,  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  mention  here  the  ben- 
efits of  this  preparatory  school,  of  whose  utility  there  has  never  been  a  doubt 
for  an  instant.  Even  strangers  who  have  visited  Mettray,  have  rendered  justice 
to  it,  and  proclaimed  its  importance.  We  have  on  this  head,  a  testimony  of 
high  authority  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Brougham,  recently  published  by  Mr.  Hill, 
Queen's  CJounsel. 

This  learned  gentleman,  after  mentioning  all  the  conditions  necessary  for  the 
prosperity  of  an  agricultural  colony,  does  not  hesitate  to  point  out  as  most 
indispensable,  the  preparatory  institution  of  a  school  constituted  on  the  plan  of 
ours. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  circumstance  so  conclusive,  and  so  much  to  the  honor 
of  this  institution,  that  wo  hasten  to  bring  it  under  your  notice. 

The  Colony  of  Ostwald  which  contains  no  less  than  350  young  detenues,  wa« 
fisu"  from  producing  the  results  which  were  expected  from  it ;  and  it  was  about  to  be 
closed,  when  the  Municipal  Council  of  Strasburg  on  which  it  depends,  decided  on 
our  recommendation,  to  accept  as  Director,  M.  Guimas,  one  of  the  earliest  (rfoar 
pupils,  and  latterly  occupying  an  important  post  with  us.  I  had  the  pleasure 
myself  of  conducting  him  to  Ostwald,  and  he  was  instaUed  in  his  new  functioiu 
the  first  day  of  February  last.  It  is  scarcely  in  our  power  to  thank  as  we 
ought,  the  authorities  of  the  city  of  Strasburg,  for  the  cordiality  with  which  thej 
received  us. 

Since  tliis  man,  whose  zeal  is  boundless,  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  house,  • 
complete  change  has  been  effected  in  the  dispositions  of  the  children.  ITie 
desertions  have  diminished  in  a  wonderful  proportion,  although  the  discipline 
has  increased  in  rigor ;  and  now  the  same  authorities  who  had  refused  any  sac* 
rifice  at  all,  are  the  first,  in  presence  of  the  good  realized,  to  require  additionel 
buildings  in  order  to  accommodate  a  greater  number  of  children. 

Thus,  gentlemen,  you  have  the  satisfaction  not  only  of  having  founded  Met* 
tray,  but  of  having  contributed  to  save  Ostwald  into  the  bargain. 

Results  like  these  are  to  us  the  most  powerful  encouragements ;  and  at  the 
sight  of  the  good  which  the  agricultural  colonies  are  daily  accomplishing,  we 
feel  our  zeal  redouble  in  order  to  prepare  for  our  country,  men  worthy  to  direct 
such  institutions,  and  to  fulfill  so  noble  and  holy  a  mission. 

In  direct  connection  with  Mettray  there  are  little  colonies  of  forty 
children  in  ordinary  farm-houses,  still  subjected  to  the  discipline  of  the 
institution,  and  besides  these  there  is  a  colony,  called  the  Orphnsi^ 
established  in  1849  at  a  distance  of  eighty  miles. 

This  little  colony  has  been  located  on  the  land  of  the  Orphrasite  on  the 
friendly  proposal  of  M.  Manuel,  proprietor  of  that  vast  demesne.  No  prusei 
in  our  power  to  bestow  would  be  worthy  of  his  generous  disinterestedness. 

Our  fiumers  with  the  example  of  the  specimen  we  have  just  founded,  will 
henceforward  as  we  hope,  enter  with  more  confidence  on  the  way  we  have  been  ' 
so  long  endeavoring  to  open 'for  them.    The  orphans  and  the  foimdUiigswte 
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press  so  heavily  on  the  funds  of  the  departmoiit.<^  will  he  also  employed  in 
a  manner  profltahle  hoth  to  themselves  and  the  eountry. 

Prudence  imposes  on  us  a  duty,  not  to  neglect  any  precautions  necessary 
to  success  in  this  new  experiment.  We  have  taken  care  to  send  to  the  colony 
of  the  Orphrasiere  those  children  who  are  approaching  the  term  of  their 
liberation. 

The  great  mistake  of  all  those  penitentiary  systems  which  have  been  tried  up 
to  our  own  time,  is,  allowing  the  individual  to  pass  at  once  from  a  state  of  the 
Krictest  seclusion  to  a  state  of  boundless  liberty. 

The  Orphrasiere  lying  far  away  from  Mettray,  offers  to  our  children  a  state  of 
transition  by  which  they  can  make  their  first  essay  of  hberty,  being  still  liable 
to  a  certain  restraint.  It  is  by  having  recourse  to  all  these  precautions,  by 
observing  these  gradations,  that  we  can  hope  to  render  the  once  vicious  man  an 
upright  member  of  society. 

The  results  of  the  system  of  Patronage  toward  the  colonists  who  leave 
Mettray,  is  thus  set  forth  : 

But  the  proof  of  the  utiUty  of  your  foundation  is  particularly  to  bo  found  in 
the  conduct  which  the  children  observe  after  their  liberation.  You  will  thereby 
comprehend  the  importance,  we  attach  to  "Patronage,"  the  sole  means  of 
inducing  them  to  persevere  in  the  good  path  on  which  they  have  entered. 

This  Patronage  has  now  attained  largo  proportions,  as  we  never  abandon  our 
young  charge,  and  as  the  "latest  dismissed,"  still  add  to  the  number  of  their 
predecessors,  and  considerably  swell  our  expenses  for  which  we  receive  no 
compensation  from  government. 

Hearts  less  confident  than  yours  in  the  resources  of  charity,  would  have  been 
dismayed  by  the  consequences  of  such  engagements,  but  you  have  felt  that 
"Patronage"  was  the  indispensable  complement  to  your  work,  and  that  in 
order  to  organize  it,  you  should  not  recoil  from  any  sacrifice:  and  besides, 
we  are  bound  to  believe  that  the  exercise  of  Patronage  on  the  children  who 
have  quitted  the  colony,  has  a  healthy  action  on  those  now  present:  by  its 
means  our  influence  on  this  youthful  population  increases  from  day  to  day.  Our 
children  can  not  be  ignorant  of  the  solicitude  with  which  we  sliall  watch  over 
their  destiny  when  they  will  have  become  free :  they  know  the  sacrifices  which 
w©  impose  on  ourselves  in  order  to  be  useful  to  them ;  and  they  show  their 
gratitude  by  the  only  means  in  their  power,  viz.:  that  of  conducting  themselves 
with  propriety. 

1,040  young  colonists  have  quitted  Mettray  fix)m  the  establishment  to  the  first 
of  January  1855,  of  them 

421  have  devoted  themselves  to  agriculture. 

301  have  betaken  themselves  to  trades. 

249  have  entered  the  army :  we  are  happy  to  mention  one  of  them,  a  soldier 
in  the  3d  Zouaves  now  at  Sebastopol,  already  decorated  with  the  cross 
of  the  "  Legion  of  Honor."    He  has  made  himself  one  of  the  subscri- 
bers to  the  foundation  of  Mettray.* 
69  have  entered  the  Marine. 


1,040 

The  number  of  301  children  who  have  embraced  industrial  professions  may 
ttypear  large,  but  it  is  more  strange  that  it  should  be  so  restricted,  as  out  of  1,817 
<mildren  who  have  been  admitted  at  Mettray,  908  belonged  to  our  large  towns. 
This  large  proportion  of  children  brought  up  among  crowded  populations, 
•ooounts  for  the  number  of  the  "  relapsed  "  which  however  has  not  been  on  the 
increase.  It  remains  as  at  past  periods,  10  per  cent  as  appears  from  the  official 
return  of  "  Criminal  Justice,"  recently  published  by  M.,  the  Minister  of  Justice. 
This  stationary  result  may  bo  considered  as  a  progressive  one,  if  we  take  into 
account  the  length  of  time  elapsed  since  the  hberation  of  our  first  colonists. 

We  can  not  conclude  these  observations  on  "  Patronage  "  without  addressing 
oar  thanks  to  those  who  have  seconded  us  in  this  work,  and  whose  zeal  instead 
of  diminishing,  seems  to  increase  in  proportion  as  their  task  becomes  more 

*  This  is  not  the  aole  iniiaDM  of  the  kind  which  we  have  to  record.    What  can  be  more 
laltratUiif  tluui  to  aee  Mettray  aupported  bjr  thoae  to  whom  it  once  gave  refuge  > 
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difficult.  "We  would  wish,  gentlemen,  if  the  number  were  not  too  great,  to  pay 
to  each  individual,  the  tribute  of  gratitude  due  for  bis  efficacious  help;  to 
recount  with  what  persevering  efforts  the  greater  number  have  endeavored 
to  act  (for  good)  on  the  cliildren  as  well  as  their  parents,  well  knowing  that  the 
best  counsels  have  Uttle  influence  in  presence  of  evil  examples  on  the  part  of 
the  family. 

We  will  content  ourselves  by  naming  M.  Verdier,  Agent-General  of  your 
Society,  who  with  a  disinterestedness  beyond  all  praise,  has  charged  himself 
with  the  "  Patronage  "  of  all  our  children  in  Paris.  We  can  hardly  form  a  cor- 
rect estimate  of  the  difficulties  which  this  office  entails,  or  the  incessant  goings 
and  comings  of  every  kind  which  it  exacts.  M.  Verdier  is  dismayed  by  no 
obstacles  of  tliis  kind. 

As  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  colonists,  the  Report  contains  th€ 

following  paragraphs : 

The  visits  of  the  physician  take  place  every  day. 

Formerly,  the  service  of  the  infirmly  was  confided  to  one  of  the  colonists; 
firequent  changes  were  the  result  which  could  not  be  otherwise  than  prejudicial 
to  the  management  of  the  sick.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  we  have  not 
hesitated  notwithstanding  our  limited  finances,  to  appoint  an  infirmarian  who  is 
charged  specially  with  this  service,  and  who  acquits  himself^  as  we  are  happy  to 
say,  with  laudable  punctuality.  He  is  placed  under  the  control  of  two  Sisters 
of  Charity  who  are  entrusted  with  tlie  care  of  our  infirmary  and  dispensary. 

Vaccination  has  been  tried  on  141  children,  to  wit: 

51  vaccinations. 
90  revaccinations. 

The  latter  experiments  have  been  successftil  in  27  instances,  and,  gentlem^ 
it  is  a  source  of  much  pleasure  to  us  to  announce  to  you,  that  there  has  not 
occurred  amongst  us  since  the  founding  of  the  estabhshment  a  single  case 
of  small-pox,  tliough  this  very  year,  both  the  ordinary  and  confluent  small-pox 
have  attiicked  a  certain  number  of  children  in  the  neighboring  communes. 

The  physicians  of  the  establishment  encourage  us  in  the  notion  "that  this 
immunity  is  the  result  of  the  care  taken,  according  as  the  colonists  are  admit- 
ted, to  vaccinate  those  who  have  not  yet  undergone  this  operation,  and  to 
revaccinate  those  who  have." 

l?\irther  on,  they  add  this  information  which  we  are  very  happy  to  comnnmi- 
cate  to  you : — "  As  to  the  cholera  which  visited  Tours  in  the  month  of  July, 
and  did  not  disappear  till  the  end  of  October,  we  have  not  had  a  sin^e  case." 

We  can  not  announce  such  a  circumstance,  gentlemen,  without  feeling  it  our 
duty  once  more  to  thank  that  Providence  which  to  this  day  has  preserved 
Mettray  from  that  scourge,  though  it  has  raged  even  at  our  gates. 

M.  Demctz  thus  speaks  of  a  new  feature  in  the  establishment  at  Mettray, 

for  a  class  of  children  not  yet  convicted  of  crime  : 

We  can  not  conclude  this  report,  gentlemen,  without  introducing  to  yonr 
notice,  a  new  institution  which  has  been  added  to  the  one  you  hare  nerer  ceased 
to  invest  with  your  solicitude,  and  which  appears  to  us  equaUy  worthy  of  your 
sympathies. 

This  addition  enables  us  to  fill  up  in  our  correctional  regime,  a  truly  deplora- 
ble void,  and  to  obtain  results  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  interest  of 
families. 

The  legislator  while  adopting  the  principle  of  agricultural  colonies  for  yonng 
convicts,  ought  to  have  equally  taken  into  account  those  children  whose  vidous 
inclinations,  or  obstinate  chsi-acters,  stubbornly  resist  all  instruction,  and  all 
efforts  of  domestic  disciphne ;  and  who,  without  having  been  guilty  of  an 
infi-action  of  the  penal  laws,  do  not  the  less  deserve  severe  punishment.  We 
speak  of  children  detained  at  the  request  of  the  father,  on  the  ground  of 
"Paternal  Correction." 

If  we  wish  to  achieve  a  reform  as  complete  as  it  possibly  can  be,  w©  should 
come  to  the  aid  of  youth  whatever  be  its  social  position,  and  combat  its  evil  pro* 
pensities  wherever  they  manifest  themselves. 

In  France,  detention  under  the  head  of  correction  paiemeOe  is  the  only  rnaMM 
of  repressing  the  transgressions  of  youth.    But  Paris  alone  offera,  ttod  there  but 
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in  an  inmiffident  maimer,  a  house  for  the  reception  of  such  children,  which  holds 
out  some  guarantee  to  the  heads  of  families. 

In  the  provinces  there  exists  no  establishment  of  this  kind.  Children  under 
age,  whom  their  parents  might  wish  to  correct  bj  withdrawing  them  from  the 
evil  counsels  and  evil  examples  which  are  perverting  them,  would  there  be  mixed 
pell-mell  with  the  suspected  and  even  the  convicted:  thus  thej  would  be 
exposed  to  greater  dangers  than  those  from  which  it  is  wished  to  guard  them. 
What  lather  of  a  family  would  venture  to  give  to  his  son,  for  companions,  male- 
fiu^rs  and  others,  the  refuse  of  prisons. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  solitary  confinement  only,  can  act  with  effi- 
cacy in  such  cases.  It  is  necessary  to  have  witnessed  its  effects  in  order  to 
ibrm  a  correct  idea  of  the  happy  influence  which  it  obtains  over  the  character. 
A  complete  transformation  is  effected  in  the  individual  submitted  to  its  operation. 
Ab  he  can  not  procure  either  indulgence  or  amUvSements,  nothing  is  at  work 
to  remove  from  his  mind  the  exhortations  and  counsels  he  has  received.  Re- 
flection is  perpetually  holding  before  his  eyes  the  picture  of  his  past  life.  In 
aolitude  there  is  no  place  for  pride,  for  self-love.  The  child  is  obliged,  in  his  own 
despite,  to  enter  into  himself:  bo  no  longer  blushes  for  yielding  to  the  prompt- 
ings of  his  conscience,  which  has  been  so  justly  ciUled  the  "  voice  of  Gtod.'' 
Little  by  httlo,  he  becomes  accessible  to  religious  sentiments :  labor  now  becomes 
an  occupation  for  him,  and  very  soon  a  pleasure ;  he  gives  liimsclf  up  to  it  with 
ardor ;  and  that  which  he  has  hitherto  e^^nsidered  as  a  painful  task,  becomes  a 
comfort,  even  a  necessary,  so  that  the  greatest  punishment  that  can  be  inflicted 
on  him  is  to  deprive  him  of  employment 

The  short  period  of  his  detention  dissipates  whatever  fears  the  solitary  system 
may  excite  in  the  minds  of  some  individuals. 

We  always  take  the  precaution  before  receiving  a  child  of  this  class  into  our 
colony,  to  announce  to  him  his  parents'  wishes  tJiat  he  should  be  placed  under 
restraint  We  give  him  to  understand  that  we  have  obtained  a  delay  in  his  £ei- 
▼or:  we  exhort  him  to  profit  by  this  now  proof  of  indulgence,  letting  him 
understand  at  the  same  time  that  if  he  does  not  he  shall  be  the  object  of  severe 
chastisement  We  liave  the  satLsfiiction  to  inform  you  that  in  the  greater  num- 
ber of  cases  this  announcement  has  sufficed  Tlianks  to  this  weapon  placed  in 
their  hands,  many  parents  h{ive  made  their  hitherto  despised  authority,  fhlly 
respected. 

When  the  menace  has  had  no  eifuct,  and  we  are  obliged  to  put  the  threat  in 
execution,  the  boy  on  entering  Mettray  changes  his  name  for  a  number  by 
which  he  is  henceforth  designated ;  the  letters  of  his  family,  preserved  with 
care,  are  delivered  up  to  him  when  ho  quits  us,  so  that  there  may  remain  no 
traces  at  any  time,  of  a  "  past "  which  is  so  desirable  to  be  never  drawn  firom 
oblivion. 

To  the  charge  made  both  in  France,  (Journal  des  Ecoiwmut^s^)  and  in 

England,   (Quarterly  Review,  January,   1856,)   that  the  discipline  of 

Mettray  destroys  the  family  feeling,  {esprit  defamilU,)  M.  Demetz  replied 

in  a  letter  published  in  the  former  journal — from  which  wc  make  brief 

extracts : 

Mettray  does  not  receive  children  (torn  their  homes,  but  fVom  prisons,  in 
which  place  the  life  they  pursue  is  very  different  ftom  that  of  a  domestic  hearth ; 
and  further,  that  almost  all  these  poor  children  have  been  led  to  evil  precisely 
because  they  have  no  families,  or  only  such  as  do  them  harm. 

From  its  foundation  to  the  Ist  of  January,  1866,  the  colony  of  Mettray  has 
received  1,984  juvenile  offenders.    Of  this  number  there  are — 

846  illegitimate  children. 

876  children  who  have  lost  father  or  mother,  or  ho&L 

116  foundlings. 

304  children  who  have  a  Btep-&ther  or  step-mother. 

117  children  whose  parents  live  in  concubinage. 
408  children  whose  parents  have  been  convicted. 

What  does  Mettray  do  for  them  ?  The  very  first  principle  called  mto  action 
at  the  colony  is  the  esprit  de  famiUe.  It,  therefore  does  not  destroy,  but 
restores  this  feeling  in  our  yoimg  delinquents. 
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In  an  essay  we  very  recently  published  on  Agricultural  Colonies,  we  earneetlj 
insisted  that  it  was  the  duty  of  every  man  aspiruig  to  found  an  institution  des- 
tined to  receive  poor  and  abandoned  children  to  create  in  it  a  home  feeling,  if 
they  desire  to  supply,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  child  the  family  it  has  lost,  or 
which  has  neglected  its  duty.  We  said  in  that  essay  that  the  reason  why  we 
have  made  no  greater  progress  in  education  is  because  we  have  too  often 
substituted  discipline  for  moral  action. 

But  in  order  that  a  moral  principle  sliould  first  be  thoroughly  understood, 
and  then  properly  applied  by  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  give  it  effect,  we  must 
embody  this  sentiment  in  a  form  bearing  po  distant  resemblance  to  a  real  family. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  erected  small  detached  houses.  Our  population, 
which  now  exceeds  660  lads,  is  thus  divided  into  small  families,  each  having  a 
chief  trained  in  the  normal  school,  (which  we  previously  established  in  order  to 
educate  officers  competent  to  their  duties,)  under  whose  authority  forty  boys 
are  placed.  This  chief  bears  the  title  of  ^^ere  de  fainiUe;  a  title,  by  the  way, 
which  is  justified  by  his  kindly  watchfulness.  Two  colons,  who  are  called  elder 
brothers,  assist  him.  We  desired,  by  these  titles,  to  awaken  in  the  hearts  of 
our  boys,  and  of  the  chiefs,  a  consciousness  of  those  duties  which  family  life 
imposes.     In  such  cases  names  have  more  meaning  tlian  might  be  imagined. 

When  a  family  passes  a  week  without  having  incurred  punishment  it  earns  a 
right  to  a  collective  reward.  Sometimes  it  is  an  engraving  illustrating  a  trait 
of  benevolence  or  of  courage.  This  engraving  Ls  hung  up  in  the  house,  and 
remains  as  a  memorial  of  the  good  conduct  of  the  family.  Sometinies  the 
reward  is  a  game,  in  which  all  can  take  part;  the  well-disposed,  in  the  hope  of 
this  recompense,  say  to  the  ill -conducted,  "  We  will  watch  over  your  conduct, 
for  fear  you  should  spoil  our  week."  In  thus  way  we  draw  tighter  the  bonds 
between  the  different  members  of  these  little  societies,  by  establishing  among 
them  an  identity  of  interest*?. 

As  long  as  the  boy  remains  in  the  colony,  he  is  the  object  of  a  lively,  we  may 
say  a  tender  solicitude.  He  is  instructed  in  the  truths  of  religion — ^the  basis  of 
all  good  education ;  we  endeavor  to  create  in  him  good  resolutions,  and  to  in- 
duce him  by  every  possible  means  to  persevere  in  them.  Above  all,  we  neglect 
nothing  by  which  we  can  appeal  to  his  sense  of  honor,  through  which  a 
Frenchman,  no  matter  what  is  his  station  in  life,  is  always  accessible.  The  proof 
that  this  fueling  has  not  been  without  influence  over  our  population  is.  that 
though  there  are  no  walls,  no  gjites  at  Mcttray — a  circumstance  which  led  to 
the  happy  remark  of  one  of  our  high  officers  of  state,  "What  a  singular  prison, " 
exclaimed  he,  on  visiting  Mettray,  "where  there  is  no  other  key  than  the  cfe/ 
cfe  champs ;"  notwithstanding  their  severe  discipline,  their  toil,  their  hard  living, 
their  light  clothing — cotton  being  their  only  wear  in  winter  as  well  aj 
summer — their  bare  feet  only  protected  by  sabots,  whatever  may  be  the 
weather,  water  their  only  beverage — we  have  needed  only  to  tell  our  lads  that 
they  are  in  some  measure  prisoners  on  parole,  to  ensure  that  not  one  out  1,934 
colons  received  at  Mettray  should  be  absent  at  the  muster. 

No  one  disputes  the  good  eflects  of  music.  The  sound  of  the  trumpet,  which 
breaks  the  monotony  of  their  exercises,  and  gives  them  precision,  inspires  our 
lads  with  a  strong  liking  for  a  mihtar}'  life,  which  we  select  for  a  large  number 
of  them. 

The  hazardous  career  of  a  soldier  suits  theu*  love  of  enterprise ;  and  thus,  too, 
the  burden  of  the  conscription  [Vimpot  du  san^]  is  lightened,  which  bears  so 
heavily  upon  youths  of  irreproachable  character,  who  are  the  pride  and  mainstay 
of  their  parents.  We  also  train  our  lads  for  sailors,  with  the  help  of  the  masts, 
sails  and  rigging  of  a  ship,  given  to  us  by  the  Minister  of  Marine.  Many  of 
them  who  come  fi-om  the  shores  of  Bretagne  have  already  made  coasting 
voyages,  and  long  for  nothing  so  much  as  to  go  again  to  sea.  Thus  we  train  up 
soldiers,  sailors,  and  agricultural  laborers : — to  defend  our  native  soil  and  to 
enrich  it  is  our  great  object.* 

We  have  established  a  fire  brigade,  that  we  may  afford  assistance  should  a 
fire  break  out  in  our  neighborhood ;  but  we  have  made  a  regulation  to  the  effect, 

*  Indeed,  it  strikes  one  Ihaf  there  are  few  of  us  who  would  not  learn  wmHhinf  from  » 
eourse  at  Mettray  ;  and  that  at  lea«f.  the  raw  recruits  of  our  army  would  be  better  qualifiwi 
for  aervice  by  a  little  of  the  multifarious  instruction  there  impaned.— i>m/ein  Times.  Decem- 
ber. 1855.  *^ 
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that  those  members  who  may  bo  undergoing  punishment  shall  not  accompany 
their  comrades,  that  they  may  feel  privation  from  rendering  a  service  to  their 
fellow-creatures  to  be  a  penalty. 

We  do  not  disguise  from  ourselves,  however,  the  fact  that  our  efforts  would 
produce  no  good  result,  if  wo  lost  sight  of  our  children  as  soon  as  they  gain  their 
liberty, — that  critiwil  moment,  when  they  find  themselves  beset  on  all  sidQS  by 
the  temptations  of  the  outer  world. 

They  never  leave  the  colony  until  we  have  secured  a  place  with  employers 
upon  whom  we  can  entirely  depend.  A  patron*  chosen  in  the  neighborhood 
whither  the  youth  is  sent,  watches  over  him  with  unremitting  care,  and  aida 
him  with  advice. 

Colons  who  have  been  engaged  by  farmers  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mettray, 
or  who  having  gone  into  tlie  army,  happen  to  bo  quartered  at  Tours,  come 
every  Sunday  to  spend  the  day  at  the  colony.  The  same  place  is  laid  for  them 
at  the  family  table  which  they  had  used  to  occupy ;  they  kneel  at  the  same 
altar  with  their  former  school-fellows ;  they  dine  with  them,  and  join  them  in 
their  sports.  Thus  wo  withdraw  them  from  the  influence  of  the  tavern,  whither 
they  might  be  led  by  want  of  occupation ;  and  we  have  no  fear  of  overstepping 
the  truth,  when  we  say  that  the  day  is  to  the  greater  number  a  jour  defete.. 

We  asked  one  of  them  if  he  enjoyed  coming  back  amongst  us,  and  he  replied^ 
with  a  most  naive  expression  of  pleasure,  "Monsieur  Demetsi,"  (for  our  lada 
rarely  use  the  title  of  Director,)  "  when  I  catch  sight  of  the  bell-tower  of  the 
colony,  I  can't  walk  any  longer ;  I  am  forced  to  run." 

Youths  who  have  been  with  us  have  no  need  to  fear  want  of  employment, 
which  too  often  ruins  a  workman's  hopes  for  the  future.  As  soon  as  they  are 
out  of  work  they  return  to  the  colony,  and  put  themselves  under  the  protecting 
wing,  so  to  speak,  of  the  chief  of  the  fiunily  who  has  brought  them  up,  who 
knows  their  cliaracter,  and  has  won  tlieir  affection.  Then  they  resume  in  every 
respect  the  life  of  a  colon^  and  submit  unreservedly  to  the  discipline  of  the  house- 
hold. We  provide  for  their  wants,  on  tho  understanding  that  they  will  work 
industriously.  We  seek  a  new  situation  for  them,  and  it  is  not  until  one  has 
been  found  that  we  consent  to  part  witli  them. 

If  one  of  our  lads  is  ill,  and  is  living  in  the  neighborhood,  we  send  for  him  to 
the  colony.  We  never  allow  him  to  go  to  a  hospital ;  we  claim  the  privilege 
of  alleviating  his  sufferings  and  sorrow,  as  a  father  does  those  of  his  children. 
We  endeavor  as  earnestly  to  strengthen  in  his  heart  the  love  of  virtue  as  to 
cure  his  bodily  ailments.  We  seek  to  revive  his  religious  feelings ;  and  should 
he  die,  we  have  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  he  dies  like  a  christian. 

No  youth  ever  leaves  us  until  his  health  is  completely  restored.  Convalescence 
is  a  time  of  still  greater  difficulty  to  tho  workman  than  illness  itself)  and  more 
dangerous  to  his  fUture  well-being  by  exposing  him  to  struggle  with  want.  If 
he  loses  his  employment,  is  overwhelmed  by  diiBficulties,  or  falls  sick,  the  colony 
is  always  open  to  him ;  it  is  a  home  for  him. 

Wo  maintain  an  unflagging  correspondence  with  the  youths  we  have  placed 
out  as  well  as  with  their  patrons ;  the  number  of  letters  we  have  written  and 
received  amount  to  at  least  four  thousand.  We  never  regret  their  multipUcity, 
although  the  correspondence  is  a  very  onerous  one,  not  only  for  the  time  it 
absorbs,  but  for  other  sacrifices  which  it  entails. 

To  sum  up,  the  greater  part  of  our  boys  had  no  home.  In  every  case,  we 
took  them  from  prison,  where  no  domestic  influence  can  exist  They  first  ex- 
perience it  at  Mettray,  where  every  thing  concurs  to  assist  its  beneficent  opera- 
tion ;  it  endures  the  whole  time  of  their  stay,  and  they  feel  its  good  effects  even 
after  their  departure.f 

To  this  sketch  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Mettray,  drawn  from  the  annual 

reports  of  the  Directors,  we  add  (Fig.  1.)  a  Perspective  of  the  buildings,  for 

which  we  are  indebted  to  PhilUps  A  Sampson,  Boston,  publishers  of  Coleman^s 

European  Agriculture. 


*  A  member  of  a  Patronage  Society. 

t  The  observance  of  reliffious  duties,  the  Ioto  of  labor,  the  etprtl  de/omtZZc,  the  inflaenea 
of  good  example,  the  cultiration  of  the  sense  of  honor,  the  habit  of  discipline,  the  proper  om 
of  liberty — in  these  grand  jet  simple  elements,  consists  the  whole  reformaturj  iystem,  all  th« 
reft-Qerating  inllaeoce  of  Mettray.— JVo/»ce  tur  Mettray,  par  M.  Coehim, 
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▲0OOX7NTS  OF  THE  AOSICTTLTUEAL  COLONY  AT  UKTTRAY,  BT  YIBnOBS  TBQir 

ABROAD. 

Report  of  M,  Ducpeiiauz,  to  the  Hinister  of  Justice  in  BdgnmL 

The  following  account  of  the  school  of  Mettray  is  taken  from  note 
made  during  a  visit  there  in  September,  1849,  with  special  reference 
certain  matters  of  organization,  administration,  discipline,  and  statistics^:-*-  '^ 
Its  purpose  was  altogether  practical ;  for  which  reason,  it  enters  intc^*  ^^ 
details  which  are  usuaUy  overlooked  in  visiting  such  an  eatablishmenty  ^^^^ 
only  to  form  a  more  or  less  complete  idea  of  it,  or  to  write  a  description.      ^^ 

The  peculiar  character  of  this  establishment  is  owing  to  the  qualities  of  its 
offioers.     There  are  there  two  men — M.  Demetz  and  Visooimt  de  Coorteilles- 


bearing  titles,  and  enjoying  all  the  advantages  of  fortune  and  high  social  positioo, 
who  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  an  unobtrusive  and  wearisome  employment. 
Their  virtues  and  their  example  have  gathered  around  them  a  hand  of  young 
men  animated  with  the  same  spirit,  and  who  have  sacri6ced  unhesitatingly  their 
own  interests  to  that  of  the  work  in  which  they  are  amooiated.  Unfortunately, 
this  number  has  recently  been  diminished  by  the  necessity  of  retrenching  the 
eiqMnses  of  the  establishment  within  the  bounds  of  the  strictesi  economy.  Hie 
reform  in  this  direction  has  only  operated  upon  the  corps  of  officers.  Some, 
thinking  their  number  too  great,  thought  it  might  be  reduced  without  inoonveiH 
ienoe.  This,  however,  was  not  the  opinion  of  the  conunittee  sent  in  1S49,  by 
the  committee  on  labor  of  the  national  assembly,  to  visit  the  school  of  Mettray. 
This  commission  declared  in  its  report,  that  the  tchool  was  a  great  mturee  •/ 
gaod^  and  would  tave  to  eociety  a  etill  greater  mm  of  evil ;  and  ended  by  s^- 
ing  that  the  government  could  receive  nothing  but  honor  from  taking  theechoel 
Qj  correction  at  Mettray  under  itt  protection.  Hon.  M.  Gillon,  representative 
from  the  department  of  the  Meuse,  spoke  with  r^ard  to  the  offioers,  as  followt : 

'*  The  large  expense  at  Mettray  is  owing  to  the  number  of  persons  emplojred: 
hot  this  large  number  is  required  by  the  plan  of  the  school,  which  is,  to  use  moral 
influences,  and  to  use  them  so  well  that  the  children  will  remain  honest  people 
all  their  lives.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  them  to  leave  the  school  with  health 
improved,  mind  educated,  and  knowing  an  occupation  which  puts  them  above 
want ;  but  moral  reformation,  the  social  affections,  the  principles  of  honesty  and 
religion,  good  habits  and  qualities  of  heart,  are  a  thousand  times  more  important; 
and  these  it  is  impossible  to  bestow  upon  the  children  without  costly  and  numer- 
ous preparations.  It  would  be  possible,  instead  of  building  a  separate  house  for 
forty  only,  to  lodge  them  in  large  rooms  like  barracks ;  instead  of  placing  a  head 
of  a  family  over  every  forty  children,  an  overseer  might  take  charge  of  eighty  or 
a  hundred ;  but  in  that  case  the  personal  influence  of  the  directors  or  ^  their 
subordinates,  coming  from  a  more  distant  point  and  extending  over  a  greater  snr- 
fiM)e,  would  be  less  deep  and  thorough,  and  the  efiects  leas  salutary  and  lasting. 
Nature  gives  only  a  few  children  to  one  lather. 

**  That  cheaper  arrangements  might  have  been  made,  we  do  not  deny ;  bat  it 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  in  that  case  such  complete  and  satisfactory  results  woold 
have  followed.  Certainly  those  which  we  actually  witnessed  at  Mettray  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  too  dearly  purchased." 

Notwithstanding  the  justice  of  these  observations,  an  imperioos  neoessity  fbieed 
the  directors  to  dismiss  twenty  assistants ;  by  which  a  saving  was  made  of  #3,585. 
After  this  reduction,  the  offioers  and  assistants  of  the  sohool  and  their 
were,  at  our  visit  in  September,  1849,  as  follows. 


miFORIf  SCHOOL,  OR  COLONIB  AGRIOOI^,  AT  BOrmUT.  ^jf 


A.—OrriOBRi. 


Tiro  directors,  withont  laUurj. 
One  ftMiMaot  director,  without  salary. 
One  general  agent  at  Paria,  without  aalary. 
One  chaplain.  tSGO,  and  lodging 
One  principal  aecretanr,  #400,  lodging,  board, 
and  uaiKHrm  at  $12  per  annum. 


One  treasurer,  #400,  and  ■ame. 

One  book-keeper  and   chashier,  #340,  aad 

same. 
One  head  teacher,  tSOO,  and  same. 
One  bead  oTersesr  of  labor,  tMO,  and  sams. 


B. — CHiBFa  or  Familtbs. 


One  singing-master,  (employed  also  as  clerk,) 


i  singi 
•100, 


and  same. 


Eleven  chieft  of  families,  tlOO,  lodging,  board, 

and  uniform  at  #12  per  annum. 
One  jailor,  tlOO,  and  same. 

C.>-Sub-Chxbf8  of  Familibs. 
TwcItc  sub<hieiii  of  families, 40  dollars. 

D.— PoRBMBN  or  Mkobanioal  Workshops. 

One  master  tailor,  #60,  with  board  and  lodg- 
ing. 
One  master  blackmith,  #900,  and  lodging. 


One  master  wooden-shoe  maker,  $180,  and 

lodging. 
One  master  wbeelright,  $180,  and  lodging. 


One  foreman  of  painting,  glazing,  and  lighting, 
$120,  and  lodging. 


One  master  carpenter,  $140,  and  lodging. 

lodging. 
Two  masons,  paid  by  the  day,  at  (1  fr.  75c.) 


One  master  rope-maker,  $140,  and  lodgi 
o  masons, 
36  cents. 

E.— AORICULTITRAL  FORSmiN. 

Ten  agricultural  foremen,  $60,  with  board  and  I  Two  gardeners,  paid  by  M.  Courteilles,  but 


lodging.  I        whose  labor  is  giren  to  the  school 

P.— TSAMSTKRS. 

One  head  wagoner,  $80,  with  board  and  lodg-  I  Three  drivers— two  at  $60,  one  at  $60,  with 
ing.  I        board  and  lodging. 

G.— Otbbr  Assistants. 


One  watchman,  $120. 

One  domestic,  $60,  with  board  and  lodging. 

One  messenger,  $60,  with  board  and  longing. 


One  farm  watchman,  $60,  with  board  sod 

lodging. 
One  miller,  $200,  in  full. 


All  those  in  lists  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  and  G^  have  also  a  uniform,  except  the  gard- 
eners and  the  miller. 

H. — SiiTEM  OF  Charitt. 

Seven  sisten  of  oharity,  $30,  with  lodging  and  maintenance,  except  clothes. 
Of  the  seven,  one  is  the  superior ;  the  others  respectively  have  charge  of  ex- 
penditure, cooking,  washing,  work-room,  infirmary,  and  pharmacy. 

The  medical  supervision  is  intrusted  to  a  physician  of  Tours,  who  visits  dafly 
the  sick  of  the  school. 

The  entire  number  of  officers  and  assistants,  paid  and  tmpaid,  is  65,  besides  7 
sisters  of  charity.  Their  proportion  to  the  ntmiber  of  the  pupils,  is  one  to  seven. 
Tlie  amount  of  salaries  is  $6,410 ;  of  other  aUowanoes,  $4,565,  namely : 

Board  of  maintenance  of  55  assistants,  at  20  cents  a  day, 

average, $4,015 

Uniform  of  same,  at  average  of  $10  per  annum, 550 

Total, $4,565 

The  whole  expense  for  personal  services  is  therefore  $10,975;  that  is,  for  583 
pupils,  an  expense  of  $21  a  year  each. 

Bach  individual  employed  may  have  twelve  days'  vacation  a  year,  which  are 
arranged  according  to  his  own  convenience  and  that  of  the  establishment,  but  so 
that  not  more  than  two  ore  absent  at  the  same  time. 

The  preparatory  or  training  school  of  foremen  continues  to  answer  the  purpose 
of  its  creation ;  it  is  an  actual  seminary  from  which  the  establishment  draws  its 
best  and  most  devoted  officers. 

Admissions  to  the  preparatory  school  are  not  allowed,  except  for  very  particular 
reasons,  before  the  age  of  sixteen  years ;  they  are  much  more  frequently  at  sev- 
enteen  and  eighteen. 

No  fee  is  demanded  for  the  instruction ;  the  school  provides  for  them,  and  gives 
them  an  education  in  the  knowledge  requisite  for  overseers,  teachers,  and  fiuinen. 
They  occupy  a  separate  location,  in  the  building  with  the  infirmary.  They  occupy, 
in  case  of  need,  the  places  of  the  heads  and  sub-heads  of  families,  act  as  substi- 
totes  generally,  and  serve  as  clerks.  After  a  certain  period  of  probation,  those 
who  have  not  the  neoenery  qualitiei  or  oapadty,  are  sent  home  to  their 
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Of  157  pupils  admitted  to  the  preparatory  school,  up  to  Ist  January,  1849, 
are  still  at  Mettray,  where  they  fill  the  places  of  secretary,  treasurer,  cashi 
teacher,  store  watclunan,  conductor  of  labor,  chiefs  and  sub-eluefii  of  iiamili 
9  have  left  Mettray,  to  enter  the  profession  of  teaching;  14  are  engaged  in 
ferent  occupations,  (roads  and  bridffea,  railroads,  insurance  offices,  trades ; ) 
have  entered  the  army ;  5  are  farming  overseers ;  31  are  practicing  inditt 
oocupations ;  51  have  left  the  school  for  want  of  capacity ;  1  ia  dead. 

The  school  of  foremen  has  now  12  pupils,  of  whom  several  intend  to  teaou 
and  the  others  to  practice  horticulture  or  agriculture. 

NUMBER   ADMITTED. 

The  school  proper  has  increased  only  slowly  and  pn^essiyely.    Dnring 
ten  years  since  its  foundation,  its  numbers  have  enlarged  as  follows : 


December  31,  1840, 77 

"  1841, 134 

"  1842, 176 

"  1843, 221 

"  1844, 339 


December  31,  1845, 376 

"  1846, 425 

"  1847, 528 

"  1848, 526 

"  1849, 560 


The  last  reports  on  the  condition  of  the  school,  in  1848  and  1849,  furnish 
interesting  statistics,  from  which  an  opinion  can  be  formed  upon  the  actual 
tion  of  the  school,  and  the  results  up  to  this  time  of  the  arrangement  and 
pline  introduced  there. 

One  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  children  have  been  admitted  ini 
the  school,  from  its  establishment  in  June,  1839,  to  December  31,  1849. 
1849  alone,  there  were  144  admissions. 

Of  this  number  were  present,  January  1, 1850,  546.     In  November,  1849, 
number  of  pupils  was  563 — ^the  greatest  since  the  opening  of  the  school. 

Of  1040  children  admitted  up  to  1st  January,  1849,  237  were  illegitimate,  74 
bom  of  a  first  marriage,  61  were  of  parents  married  a  second  time. 

During  the  same  time  there  entered  13  children  under  7  years  old,  222  under 
12  years  old,  and  805  over  12. 

Tlie  560  scholars  who  composed  the  school  in  the  end  of  1849,  were  occupied 
as  follows:  336  farming,  71  gardening,  141  learning  trades,  12  cooks,  lamp- 
lighters in  infirmary,  &c. 

The  occupations  learned  at  Mettray  are  almost  all  connected  with  the  labors  of 
the  field.  Such  are  the  trades  of  the  wheelwright,  blacksmith,  &rrier,  carpenter, 
mason,  wooden-shoe  maker,  shoemaker,  tailor,  rope-maker,  sail-maker.  The  pupili 
have  not  made  any  additional  clearings;  but  they  have  dug  a  hundred  acrei 
of  land,  eighteen  inches  deep.  They  have  also  made  and  repaired  all  the  roadi 
of  the  school  and  the  farm.  The  soil  of  the  latter,  although  presenting  some  dif- 
ficulties on  account  of  the  boulders  scattered  over  it,  is  nevertheless,  in  general, 
fertile.  It  produces  grain  of  all  kinds,  wine,  cider,  various  fruits,  legumes,  fodder, 
madder,  &c. 

The  decree  of  the  Provisory  Grovemment  which  put  an  end,  in  the  beffinniog 
of  1848,  to  labor  in  the  prisons  and  benevolent  institutions,  forced  the  autnontiei 
of  Mettray  to  close  half  their  workshops,  and  to  send  the  hands  to  agricnltnnl 
labor ;  which  explains  the  large  number  of  pupils  employed  there. 

This  change  has  not  taken  place  without  great  embarrassments,  and  difficnltiei 
of  daily  occurrence.  All  peculiarities  and  characters  are  not  fit  for  agricnltnnl 
labor.  The  apprentice  to  a  carpenter,  a  wheelwright,  or  blacksmith,  who  wat 
jiist  about  becoming  a  journeyman,  regretfully  remembers  his  trade ;  beoomei 
disgusted  with  the  labor  of  the  farm ;  and  murmurs,  and  is  dissatisfied  at  the 
government  which  condems  him  to  involuntary  labor.  It  is  not  now,  as  formerly, 
toe  preference  or  the  talent  of  the  children  which  must  be  consulted,  hot  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  new  situation  of  the  school. 

Notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  the  conduct  of  the  pupils  has  oontinaed  good, 
as  is  shown  by  the  register  of  honor.  The  average  number  of  xuunes  in  tfaSi  rs- 
gister,  during  1849,  has  been  224 ;  of  whom  are  registered — 


For  the  first  time, 56 

For  the  second  time, 29 

Fop  the  third  time 18 


For  the  fourth  time, 22 

For  the  fifth  time, 19 

For  the  sixth  time, 16 
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For  the  Mreoththne, 12 

For  the  eighth  time, 10 

For  the  ninth  time, 9 

For  the  tenth  time, 8 


For  the  eleventh  time, 5 

For  the  twelfth  time, 4 

For  the  thirteenth  time, 4 

For  the  fourteenth  time, 5 


And  one,  eaoh  of  the  following  nwnbered  times — fifteenth,  sixteenth,  seren* 
teenth,  eighteenth,  nineteenth,  twentieth,  twenty-fint 

In  1847,  of  509  pupils,  were  registered  226  names;  in  1848,  of  522  po}^ 
were  registered  257  names ;  and  the  same  year  46  names  were  erased.  The 
dhildren  remain  in  the  school,  in  general,  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  three 
years ;  and  as  the  register  of  honor  is  written  up  every  three  months,  it  is  ea^ 
lo  see  why  the  number  of  names  entered  more  than  twelve  times,  is  very  small. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  school,  528  pupils  have  been  put  in  situations,  105  of 
whom  were  placed  during  1849.  Of  dieso  528 — 150  are  in  militaiy  service, 
either  by  conscription  or  voluntary  eniistmont — 127  in  the  army,  and  23  in  the 
navy ;  17  are  married,  and  most  of  them  have  children ;  150  have  remained  of 
irreproachable  deportment ;  26  have  conducted  moderately  well ;  6  have  run 
away  from  their  guardians ;  46  have  relapsed.  Of  these  last,  33  are  from  towns, 
and  19  from  Paris— the  remaining  11  from  the  country.  Their  number  may  at 
first  sight  appear  painfully  large,  but  on  considering  the  condition  in  which  these 
children  have  been  placed,  it  seems  surprising  that  it  is  not  greater ;  for,  of  528 
ohildren  leaving  during  ten  years,  43  were  foundlings ;  46  are  of  parents  re- 
married, (step-children;)  222  have  neither  father  or  mother;  106  are  illegiti- 
nate ;  18  are  of  parents  living  in  concubinage ;  142  are  of  families  of  bad  repu- 
tation ;  77  are  of  parents  now  in  prison. 

With  such  parentage,  was  there  not  good  reason  to  fear  for  their  future  ? 

At  Mettray,  as  at  most  other  schools  of  the  same  class,  it  is  often  noticed  that 
tile  children  sent  from  the  towns  show  repugnance  to  agricultural  labor.  Of  200 
pupils  from  the  department  of  the  Seine,  9  only  have  finally  settled  in  that  em^ 
l^oyment  Those  children  belonged  mostly  to  families  of  mechanics,  who  spoke 
eoDtemptuously,  in  their  letters,  of  rural  occupations.  The  ohildren  bom  in  the 
country  fortunately  have  difiercnt  feelings. 

The  annual  reports  furnish  interesting  details  of  the  nature  and  results  of  the 
patronage  extended  to  the  dismissed  pupils,  and  of  the  eflbrts  made  to  find  them 
ritoations.  The  success  of  these  operations  in  1848  and  1849,  has  surpassed  the 
eipectation  of  the  directors.  The  number  of  pupils  in  situations  increases  yearly, 
and  forms  a  numerous  outside  poptdation,  constituting  really  a  second  school,  out- 
ride the  first.  The  correspondence  of  the  officers  with  these  young  people  is 
daily,  and  requires  special  agents  and  continual  care.  There  is,  in  truth,  almost 
no  end  to  the  assistance  given  to  the  pupils  of  Mettray.  The  establishment  sns- 
ttfais  to-day  more  than  509  pupils,  whom  it  has  really  adopted,  and  whom  it 
watches  vigilantly :  and  this  number  is  increasing  daily.  But  this  occasions  no 
fisars  to  the  authorities  of  the  school,  because  they  are  convinced  that  for  so  good 
a  work,  there  will  never  be  any  lack  of  sympathy. 

The  pupils  are  permitted,  when  out  of  work,  and  until  there  is  a  good  ntuatkni 
ftmnd  for  them,  to  re-enter  the  school  and  take  their  plaoe  temporarily  in  the 
fiunily  of  which  they  formed  a  part  This  receives'  them  like  a  brother,  and 
divides  its  food  with  them. 

The  pupils  who  continue  to  conduct  themselves  well  for  two  years  after  leaving 
Mettray,  receive  from  the  directors  a  symbolic  ring  with  the  device,  **  Faithful- 
ness surpasses  all,"  {Loyaute  passe  tout.) 

The  penalty  of  continued  misconduct  is  the  replacement  of  the  pupil  in  the 
oentral  establishment.  This  was  inflicted  during  1848  but  three  times — ^twice  for 
immorality,  and  once  for  assisting  in  an  attempt  to  run  away. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  school  is  very  satisfactory,  and  the  number  of 
deaths  has  been  very  small.  From  its  foundation  in  1840  to  1849,  during  10 
jrears,  it  has  lost  only  59  children.  The  number  and  per  centage  of  deaths  during 
that  period  has  been  as  follows : 


Tmt. 
1840  .... 

Naratar. 
2 

Rate. 
1  to    61 
1  to    96 
1  to   40 
1  to    47 
1  to  144 

Pcremt. 
=    3 
=s    4 

Tmt. 
1846 

1841  .... 

1842  .... 

7 

1 

1846 
1847 

1843  .... 
IBM  ••. • 

3 

6 

1848 
1849 

Nmnbtr. 
.  4 
.  7 
.  10 
.  17 
.  8 


to 
to 
to  60 
to  61 
to  194 


84  = 
76 


=  6 
=  I 
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Of  the  17  pupils  deceased  in  1848,  thirteen  were  disensed  with  pnloKniaiy 
oonsumption,  one  with  typhoid  fever,  one  with  tuberculoiu  meningitiB,  one  with 
sorofulous  consumption,  and  one  with  dropsy.  In  1849,  of  four  deaths,  two  wetv 
from  puhnonary  consumption,  one  from  typhoid  fever,  and  one  from  soroliila. 
This  small  mortality  is  the  more  surprising,  because  cholera  and  dysentery  made 
great  ravages  in  1849  in  Tours  and  tiie  vicinity. 

The  amount  of  mortality  depends  especially  upon  the  health  of  the  diildm 
when  they  arrive  at  the  schools.  Acooiding  to  the  reports  of  the  physicians  em- 
ployed at  Mettray,  that  place  is  perfectly  healthful.  The  pupils  have  up  to  thii 
time  escaped  all  the  epidemic  maladies  which  have  ravaged  the  country.  Invet* 
tigation  of  the  register  shows  that  the  number  of  children  admitted  to  the  infirm- 
ary decreases  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  length  of  their  stay  in  the 
school ;  which  proves  that  their  constitutions  are  invigorated  under  the  regimen 
there  established. 

Of  1184  children  admitted  at  Mettray,  up  to  December  31,  1849,  717  came 
completely  ignorant;  270  had  some  notions  of  reading;  143  knew  bow  to  read; 
54  only  knew  how  to  write. 

The  pupils  have  14  hours  of  school  instruction  a  week,  divided  as  follows :  Re- 
ligious instruction,  2  hours;  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  10  hours;  vooel 
music,  2  hours.  The  chaplain  also  teaches  the  catechism  an  hour  every  day,  to 
those  children  who  have  not  received  their  first  communion — generally  9-lOthi 
of  the  whole.  The  elementary  instruction  given  to  the  pupils  is  equivalent  to 
that  received  by  the  mechanics  in  the  towns.  The  classes  are  formed  in  each 
&mily  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  head  instructor.  The  chiefi 
and  sub-chiefis  have  assistants  chosen  from  among  the  pupils,  and  who  receive  daily 
a  special  lesson  two  hours  long  from  the  head  instructor.  At  certain  periods  d 
the  year,  each  family  selects  six  of  its  best  scholars,  who,  together  with  those  se- 
lecU^  by  the  other  families,  write  compositions.  These  exercises  are  followed  Iff 
the  delivery  of  prizes.  By  this  double  arrangement,  of  the  daily  classes  in  the 
fiunilies,  and  the  meeting  of  them  all,  is  secured  all  that  emulation  which  springi 
from  the  strife  of  many  competitors. 

One  of  the  general  inspectors  of  primary  schools,  who  was  recentiy  sent  to 
Mettray  by  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  sums  up  as  follows  the  amoont  of 
instruction  given  at  the  time  of  his  visit : 

^'  The  pupils  are  children  deprived,  for  the  most  part,  until  they  come  to  Mel* 
tray,  of  all  instruction,  moral  or  intellectual.  All  that  is  indi^)en8able  fbr  then 
is  the  first  rudiments  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  instruction  in  re- 
ligion. In  addition  to  this,  however,  have  been  taught  to  the  more  intelligeotj 
linear  drawing  and  singing  church  music.  Lessons  in  vocal  and  instmmentil 
music  are  given  to  the  best  pupils,  by  way  of  reward. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  school  of  Mettray  deserves  the 
testimony  of  your  highest  good  wishes,  and  that  it  will  be  proper  to  grant  to  it  A 
subsidy  from  the  public  funds,  for  the  increase  of  the  joint  school  establiahed 
there  for  foremen  and  pupils.'' 

Besides  the  practical  instruction  resulting  from  the  employing  of  the  pnpili  is 
agriculture,  they  attend,  once  a  week,  a  course  of  lessons  in  agriculture,  horticul- 
ture and  veterinary  practice.  The  directors  of  Mettray  propose  to  adopt  for  thif 
course  the  course  of  study  of  the  agricultural  schools ;  they  also  intend  to  eitib- 
lish  a  special  agricultural  school  for  young  persons  other  than  the  members  of  the 
school  proper,  who  may  wish  to  study  such  a  course,  regarding  for  this  parpose 
the  usual  course  of  cultivation  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  division  of  the  pupils  into  families  is  a  characteristic  of  the  disciptine  at 
Mettray :  each  family  occupies  a  separate  building,  containing  its  dormitory,  re- 
fectory, and  school.  This  house  is  39  feet  long  by  21  h  feet  wide,  and  containnig 
a  basement  and  two  stories.  The  outer  room  of  the  basement  serves  fat  a  woik- 
shop ;  in  some  of  the  houses  it  is  divided  into  compartments  by  a  partitioii  low 
enough  to  permit  a  single  overseer  in  the  middle,  to  inspect  all  the  aivisioDS,  and 
high  enough  to  prevent  the  children,  when  seated,  from  seeing  each  other,  or  com- 
municating. The  air  circulates  in  the  open  space  above,  so  as  to  keep  all  the  com- 
partments at  the  same  temperature,  whatever  the  number  d  childiren  employed 
m  each.  The  first  and  second  stories  are  each  thrown  into  one  epooiow  room, 
which,  by  an  ingenious  arrangement,  serves  in  turn  as  dormitory,  refeotory,  pli^ 
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foom  in  bad  wetther,  tnd  Mhool-room.  Two  beam*,  fixed  by  a  binge  at  ona  end 
Ite  erected  against  the  wall,  one  on  eaoh  tide  of  the  door.  To  arrange  the  refeo- 
tDTjT)  these  are  lowered  and  reated  on  oprights ;  in  which  position  &ey  separate 
^  room  into  two  diTirfons,  leaving  a  passage  in  the  middle  for  the  overseers ; 
bonds  are  laid  crosswise  the  room,  upon  the  beams,  resting  upon  them  and  the 
waQ,  and  the  refeotory  is  ready.  To  prepare  the  dormitory,  instead  of  the  boards 
m  arranged  hamroooks,  stowed  along  the  walls,  which  are  taken  down  and  hung 
to  the  beuns.  These  hanmiocks  are  slang  parallel  to  eaoh  other,  but  so  that  of 
efiery  two  children,  the  head  of  one  is  toward  the  wall,  and  of  the  other  toward  the 
beam.  This  arrangement  hinders  talking,  and  fiMiilitates  supervision.  Above  each 
ii  a  cupboard  containing  the  efifeots  of  the  pupil,  which  he  is  required  to  keep  very 
naatly. 

At  one  end  of  the  room  is  a  small  alcove  shut  in  from  it  by  blinds,  permitting 
the  occupant  to  look  through  without  being  seen.  Here  the  ^*  chief  of  the  fiimily'* 
sleeps.  He  has  the  super^ion  of  two  sections  of  20  children  each,  and  is  assisted 
bj  a  "  sub-chief"  and  two  ^*  elder  brothers,''  chosen  from  among  the  pupils. 

This  arrangement  is  the  same  for  all  the  houses  except  two,  one  of  which  serves 
for  the  lodging  of  the  chaplain,  aad  the  other  contains  the  business  offices  of  the 
aohool.  The  space  of  33  feet,  which  separates  the  houses  from  each  other,  is  oc- 
copied  by  sheds  which  serve  as  depositories  for  forming,  and  for  shelter  ftt>m  rain. 
The  house  where  the  youngest  of  the  children  are  lodged  has  been  placed,  by  n 
touching  inspiration,  under  the  protection  of  Mary,  the  patron  of  the  afflicted  and 
of  the  motherless.  The  other  houses  have  carvea  upon  their  fronts  the  names  o( 
the  individuals  or  towns  whose  liberality  contributed  to  the  foundation  of  Mettray. 

The  ten  houses  are  arranged  upon  two  sides  of  a  spacious  court,  planted  wiUi 
shrubs  and  covered  with  turfl  At  one  end  of  it  is  the  church,  a  simple  and  ma- 
jartic  structure,  rustic  yet  elegant ;  at  the  other  is  a  pavilion  which  serves  as  a 
dwelling  house  for  M.  de  Metz,  one  of  the  directors.  In  front  of  this  are  erected 
the  mast  and  spars  of  a  ship,  with  their  rigging  and  sails.  This  apparatus,  which 
ii  quite  perfect,  is  to  be  used  for  the  exercises  of  the  naval  apprentices.  It  was 
presented  to  the  school  by  the  minister  of  marine. 

To  the  right  and  left  of  the  church  are  two  buildings  containing  a  large  school- 
room,  a  store-room  of  forming  tools  and  models,  lodgings  for  assistants ;  behind  it 
ii  the  house  of  correction,  surrounded  with  a  walled  court-3rard.  This  is  a  small 
priaon  consisting  of  cells,  built  so  as  to  form  a  prolongation  to  the  church ;  so  that 
m  children  when  shot  up  may  attend  divine  service,  and  see  the  priest  at  the 
ahar,  without  lekving  their  cells,  or  seeing  one  another.  This  is  arranged  amply 
bf  drawing  a  screen. 

Around  the  house  of  correction  are  arranged  the  form-yards  and  bnildinga,  a 
handsome  range  of  stables  for  cattle,  barns,  a  piggery,  horse-stables,  a  dairy,  Ac. ; 
and  a  little  further  the  cemetery.  The  principal  stable,  which  can  accommodate 
fifty  head  of  cattle,  is  divided  lengthwise  by  a  wide  passage,  on  both  sides  of  which 
•re  arranged  the  manors. 

Near  Uie  entrance  to  the  establishment,  but  a  little  on  one  side,  is  a  separate 
building  containing  the  infirmary,  the  laundry,  the  school  of  foremen,  the  apart- 
ments of  the  sisters  of  charity,  the  kitchen,  the  wash-room,  the  bakery,  the  shop, 
fto. ;  before  it  is  the  gymnasium  and  its  apparatus ;  behind  it,  the  kitchen -garden. 

All  the  buildings  have  been  erected  after  the  plans  of  the  architect  M.  Blonet, 
who  has  himself  directed  the  operations  in  the  most  honorably  disinterested  man- 
av.  From  the  accounts  which  we  have  seen,  it  appears  that  each  house  for  pupils 
cost  $1,520  :  the  cow-house  $5,089.40,  and  the  chapel  and  prison,  $18,934.20. 
Adding  to  the  price  of  each  house  the  sum  of  $480  for  movables  and  other  ex- 
penses, we  have  a  total  of  $2,000 ;  equal  to  an  annual  expenditure  of  $100  for 
fltch  fomily,  and  of  $2.50  per  pupil. 

The  cemetery  which  stands  some  distance  from  the  buildings,  forms  a  parallelo- 
gram, where  the  graves  are  arranged  in  regular  order.  At  the  head  of  each  is 
pbnted  a  cypress ;  in  the  middle  ^  the  cemetery  is  erected  a  cross.  The  "  eMer 
brothers  have  the  care  of  the  cemetery.  All  the  children  attend  the  funerals ;  and 
tba  directors,  on  these  occasions,  address  them  in  simple  and  touching  words, 
wUoh  make  upon  their  minds  the  impression  which  the  faneral  oereroony  makes 
■pon  their  imagination. 

46 
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The  expenses  of  tbe  school  are  so  calonlated  ae  to  fnmiah  eaoh  pnpil  with 
saries,  but  with  no  superfluities. 

The  bedding  consists  of  a  simple  hammock,  a  small  graas  mattress,  a  pillow, 
pair  of  sheets,  and  one  or  two  coverlids,  according  to  the  season. 

The  wardrobe  given  to  each  pupil  at  his  admission,  contains, 

1  shirt,  $  1 .20  •,  2  blouses,  $1 .34 ;  3  pair  pantaloons,  $2.07 ;  2  pair  gaiters,  $0.30 
1   cap,  ^.40;  1   straw  hat,  $0.25;  1  pair  shoes,  $1.20;  1   pair  wooden 
$0.23;  2  blacking-brushe«,  $0.10  ;  1  hair-brush,  $0.05  ;  1  comb-brash,  $0.05 

1  comb,  $0.05 ;  1   black  neckcloth,  $0.20 ;  1  red  do.,  $0.15 ;  1  woolen  bl( 
$1.21 ;  1  woolen  waistcoat  for  winter,  $1.00 ;  1  pair  drawers  of  fustian  forwint 
$0,40;  total,  $10.20. 

llie  shirts,  and  washed  clothes  in  general,  are  owned  in  common  ;  and 
changed  often  enough  to  obey  the  requirements  of  neatness.     These  clothes  ii 
dude  fur  each  child  3  shirts,  3  handkerchief,  and  2  pair  winta  stockings. 

At  leaving,  the  pupil  also  receives  a  complete  wardrobe,  viz.,  2  pair  pantaloon^^^^, 

2  blue  blouses,  1  waistcoat,  1  cap,  1  pair  suspenders,  3  cotton  shirts,  2  cravats, 
pockct-handkcrohieCs,  3  pair  tmder  stockings,  1  pair  shoes ;  of  which  the  ei 
is  estimated  at  $6.00. 

The  labor  and  age  of  the  children  require  substantial  nouriahment,  which  m  fo 
nished  as  follows : 

Two  days  per  week. 

Bread,  S6i  lb.  r750  fr.,)  cottinf, 90il9.6 

Dino«r ;  meat,  four-tentha  of  a  pound,  lafnmei,  bread,  ajid  aoap,. . .     0.02 

Supper ;  potatoes  and  batter ;  salt  and  oniona, 0.01 

DriDk, Oi».4 

90.07 
Five  days  per  week. 

Bread,  96i  lb., 90.03.6 

DiDner ;  beam  or  other  legume,  batter,  salt,  oniona,  OM.fi 

Supper ;  legumet,  batter, 0.01.6 

Dnnk, .^ 0.00.4 

t0.06J3 
The  weekly  board  of  each  pupil  at  Mettray  cost,  September,  1849,  $0.45 ;  at  ibi 
reform  school  of  Ruysselede,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  not  over  $0.2S. 
The  daily  arrangement  of  time  varies  with  the  seasons.     [See  appendix.] 
At  entering  the  school,  the  pupil  is  interrogated  as  to  his  birth,  the  condition  of 
his  family,  the  fault  which  brought  him  before  the  court,  and  in  short  all  the  de- 
tails of  his  short  and  often  sad  history.     This  information  is  entered  in  a  register, 
where  also  is  written  afterwards  whatever  concerns  each  puful,  his  stay  at  the  school, 
his  conduct  and  situation  after  his  departure.     An  examination  of  this  monl 
account  is  very  interesting  ;  it  shows  the  good  effect  of  the  management  and  dit- 
oipline  of  the  establishment.     We  made  minute  investigations  into  the  elements  of 
these  modest  annals,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a  similar  system,  which  we  have 
introduced  into  the  reform  school  at  Ruysselede. 

After  having  been  examined,  the  pupil  is  placed  in  a  family,  and  set  at  work 
cither  on  tlie  farm  or  in  a  workshop,  in  a  manner  suitable  to  lua  age  and  strength, 
and  as  much  as  (>oesible,  to  his  individual  fitness.  It  has  been  considered  proper 
to  teach  or  continue  the  child  in  the  occupation  of  his  family,  if  it  have  an  hooeit 
one,  for  tho  pupil,  at  the  expiration  of  his  term,  should  naturally  return  to  hii 
parents,  and  render  them  his  services.  This  very  practical  consideration  demandi 
respectful  attention. 

The  clussifieation  by  families  establishes  among  the  pupils  who  compose  them  A 
tK>rt  of  community  of  interest  and  bond  of  brotherhood.  All  feel  under  obligatioM 
to  each,  and  each  to  all.  Interest  and  emulation  are  excited  among  the  pupils  with 
as  much  8kill  as  propriety.  Part  of  the  work  is  given  out  by  tasks  ;  and  tbe  sdf- 
respect  of  the  pupils  urges  them  to  show  themselves  worthy  of  this  mark  of  ooofi- 
denco.  They  are  taught  to  consider  it  honorable  to  be  uaieful  to  their  comrades, 
and  especially  to  their  masters  ;  and  accordingly  none  are  employed  in  detached 
services  ;  f(»r  cooking,  baking,  in  the  kitchen-garden  and  infirmary,  in  waitiaf 
upon  the  foremen ^s  table,  except  those  whose  conduct  has  been  good.  fVom  tims 
to  time  arc  held  general  meetings  of  the  pupils  in  the  workshops:  the  duldrai 
decide  on  each  others  merits,  and  the  highest  reodve  a  small  in^vidual  rewaid, 
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wiiieh  18  plaoed  in  the  ravings-bank.  No  regular  wages  are  ever  given  for  labor. 
Neither  the  paymenta  nor  prizes,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  are  given,  except  to 
papils  whose  names  are  upon  the  register  of  honor,  llie  distribution  is  made  onoa 
a  week  for  the  school,  and  once  a  month  for  the  workshops ;  the  amount  may 
average  $5.00  per  pupil.  The  eider  brothers  have  a  special  payment  of  $0.20  a 
month,  besides  a  ration  extra  on  Sunday,  and  for  them,  likewise  the  payments 
made  for  labor  and  good  conduct  are  doubled. 

The  classification  of  the  pupils  by  &milies,  as  above  remarked,  is  the  peculiar 
characteristic  and  the  pivot  of  the  discipline  of  the  school.  The  families  are  formed 
by  means  of  a  nucleus,  around  which  are  arranged  and  aggregated  the  new  pupils. 
This  plan  allows  of  the  preservation  of  the  family  feeling,  and  of  its  peculiarities  and 
Mwciations.  The  regulations  inserted  after  this  notice  give  complete  information 
as  to  the  organization  and  discipline  of  the  fiunilies,  and  the  privileges  and  duties 
of  the  chiefs,  sub-chiefii,  and  elder  brothers. 

The  elder  brothers,  chosen  by  the  pupils  within  each  family,  can  not  inflict  pun- 
ishments ;  they  only  note  marks  for  ill  conduct.  These  bad  marks  are  read  by  a 
director,  on  Sunday,  in  the  general  meeting  of  all  the  officers  and  pupils.  In  this 
same  meeting,  the  director  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  situation  of  each  family, 
distributes  penalties  and  rewards,  gives  news  fh)m  pupils  gone  and  in  places, 
reads  extracts  from  their  correspondence,  and  conmiunicates  all  matters  of  interest 
to  the  school. 

Each  chief  of  a  family  makes  a  special  report  on  the  conduct  of  the  pupils ; 
this  is  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  chie&  of  families  and  officers,  which  takes  place 
erery  Saturday  afternoon.  At  this  meeting,  over  which  a  director  presides,  is 
arranged  the  outline  of  the  report  for  the  general  meeting  on  Sunday,  the  list  of 
rewards  and  punishments,  &e. 
The  punishments  are  as  follows : 

1.  Public  admonition;  2.  standing  still— ^leprival  of  play;  3.  dry  bread  for 
ooe  or  two  meals ;  4.  being  shut  in  a  cell  on  Sunday ;  5.  imprisonment  in 
lifted  cell ;  6.  ditto,  in  dark  cell,  (the  duration  of  this  imprisonment  is  never 
tMd,  but  it  is  not  generally  more  than  two  or  three  days.  The  imprisoned  pupils 
perform  two  hours'  exercise  a  day,  at  an  ordinary  step,  and  at  the  gymnastic  step, 
in  the  yard  around  the  house  of  correction.  During  these  exercises,  the  more 
culpable  wear  handcuffii ;)  7.  dungeon  for  not  more  than  three  days ;  8.  erasure 
from  register  of  honor ;  9.  replacement  in  the  central  establishment. 

Some  offenses  are  adjudicated  by  the  pupils  themselves,  who  are  appointed  a 
jttry  for  that  purpose ;  the  directors  reserving  only  the  power  of  moderating  the 
verdict.  When  a  gross  offense  is  committed,  the  foreman  sends  the  offender  to 
the  *^  hall  of  reflection,''  an  isolated  apartment,  where  he  remains  some  time 
before  being  visited  by  a  director.  During  this  interval,  the  child  recovers  from 
has  anger,  ue  director  then  hears  his  story,  and  punishment,  if  necessary,  is  never 
iaflicted  on  him  while  irritated. 

Rewards  are  individual  and  collective.  The  latter  are  bestowed  upon  &miliefl, 
and  consist  of  public  eulogies,  and  of  presents  and  tokens  of  remembrance,  which 
are  preserved  with  care.  The  others  consist  of  eulogies,  public  likewise,  gifts  of 
articles  of  daily  usefulness,  rewards  for  labor  and  for  application  while  in  school,  and 
fii;vors  of  different  kinds.  But  the  principal  encouragement,  and  that  most  valued, 
ia  registration  in  the  register  of  honor,  which  is  ^ranted  only  to  pupils  who  havo 
been  three  months  without  punishment,  and  ^o  have,  besides,  distinguished 
themselves  for  good  conduct. 

All  these  ingenious  details,  showing  the  high  order  of  inteHigenoe  which  pre  • 
iddes  at  Mettray,  and  also  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  character  of  children, 
bare  be^i  more  or  lees  imitated  in  most  of  the  other  reform  schools,  and  espe- 
cially at  that  of  Petit-Bourg,  where  we  find  the  elder  brothers  under  the  name 
of  monitors,  the  jury  of  pupils,  the  weekly  meeting  of  officers,  the  register  of 
honor,  Sco. 

We  have  seen  that  the  industrial  organization  at  Mettray  received  a  rude  blow 
by  the  decree  of  the  provisional  government  (in  1849)  above-mentioned.  At  the 
time  of  our  visit,  however,  the  workshops  were  beginning  to  be  re-established* 
Of  the  11  fomilies  in  the  school,  7  were  more  especially  occupied  in  agriculture} 
the  4  others,  although  furnishing  a  certain  number  of  agriculturists  and  hortioHl- 
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tnriits,  were  chiefly  employed  in  the  workshops,  at  wheelwnghting,  blsckunhh— ^ 
ing.  lookamithing,  carpentry,  shoemaking,  tailorinc^,  rope  and  sail-making. 

To  have  the  ri^ht  of  changing  to  another  workshop,  the  pupil  most  rauL 
the  first  three  of  his  family,  and  be  registered  in  the  register  of  honor. 

The  school  cultivated,  at  first,  only  30  acres ;  it  has  now  extended  its  improT< 
ments  to  more  than  500  acres.    Of  this  extent  it  owns  about  37  acres ;  the 
mainder  is  leased  from  neighboring  proprietors. 

In  1847,  the  division  as  to  crops  was  as  follows : 

AerM. 

Winterwheat, 150 

Bpring       ••       74 

Wiater  oats, 53 

Bpring      "     80 

Mangel  wuitzal 13^ 

Peas, 3 

Indian  com, 10 

Potatoec, 

Beam,    


Winter  retebei, 90 

Bpring        "        15 

Grape  rinet, 90 

Meadow, flB^ 

Hemp, 3 

Jerusalem  artichokes, 9{ 


np,. 
Kitenen-gardeo, 


Clover,  sanfoin, 25 

Wood, 10 

Total, 4914 

There  are,  moreover,  15|  acres,  occupied  by  play-grounds,  roads,  buildings, 
underwood,  and  pasture,  making  a  total  of  505  acres,  me  entire  domain  of  wd 
school. 

Numerous  springs  rise  from  the  slopes.  A  small  river  and  a  brook  flow  the 
whole  length  of  the  farm,  from  northeast  to  south.  The  brook,  is  used  to  irrigite 
an  extent  of  37^  acres.  The  river  can  not  be  used  for  that  purpose,  being  used 
by  a  number  of  mills,  very  near  each  other.  The  school  has  no  manufacturing 
establishment ;  but  it  owns  a  grist-mill  with  three  run  a(  stones,  to  which  might 
be  added  a  cleaning  machine,  or  a  machine  for  cutting  woolen  rags.  The  fivm- 
ingapparatus  is  sufficient. 

Three  families  of  pupils  live  on  three  fiirms  worked  by  the  school.  A  fire 
which  occurred  upon  the  fiBU*m  of  Gaudieres,  but  which  was  soon  put  out,  oces- 
sioned  this  arrangement.  It  was  supposed  that  one  watchman  was  not  sufficient 
during  the  night.  Providence,  as  it  tdways  does,  brought  good  out  of  evil ;  am- 
iliary  schools  have  thus  been  founded,  which  may  serve  as  models  for  establish* 
ments  smaller  than  Mettray.  We  know  that  tins  system  of  small  schools  hai 
long  existed  in  Switzerland  and  Grermany,  where  it  has  produced  the  best  resolti. 
It  has  been  advocated  in  France  by  the  Hon.  M.  de  RainneviUe,  who  has  put  it 
in  practice  on  his  fiirm  of  AUonville,  near  Amiens.  M.  Achille  Duolesieux  has 
also  devoted  himself  enthusiastically  to  its  introduction  into  Brittany,  having  soe- 
oessfully  established  an  experimental  school  at  Saint  Ban,  (Morbihan.) 

Besides  the  chief  and  sub-chief  of  the  family  occupying  it,  there  is  attached  to 
each  farm  at  Mettray  a  forming  overseer  and  a  female  housekeeper.  Each  form 
occupies  from  75  to  100  acres.  The  buildings  are  so  arranged  as  to  contaiii, 
besides  the  bam  and  stable,  the  necessary  room  for  the  housekeeping  and  lodging 
of  the  family.  There  is  a  common  kitchen,  and  a  separate  room  for  the  chkt 
The  apartment  of  the  pupils  is  arranged  so  as  to  serve  in  turn  for  sleeping  room, 
refectory,  school-room,  and  covered  play-ground.  It  is  usually  from  45  to  52  feet 
long,  and  from  23  to  26  feet  wide.  For  securing  a  healthy  atmosphere  are  wed 
rentilators,  in  the  ceiling.  The  furniture  consists  of  a  luunmock  for  each  pupil, 
three  pair  of  tables,  twelve  benches,  shelves  along  the  wall  for  stowing  properly, 
two  cupboards,  the  sub-chiefs  bed,  and  the  cooking  apparatus  and  farming  tools. 
An  inventory  is  given  in  appendix  F.  The  oost  of  furnishing  the  establishnieot, 
and  putting  it  in  working  order,  may  be  estimated  at  (1,100  to  1,200  frana) 
$220  to  $240.  The  school  fumiiBhes  provisions  for,  and  directs  the  administn- 
tion  of  the  three  farms,  although  each  of  them  has  its  separate  aooonnts,  kept  bj 
the  chief  of  the  femily. 

In  other  respects,  the  regulations  and  discipline  of  the  detached  fiiinilies  vpoA 
the  farms,  are  quite  the  same  as  those  of  Uie  families  resident  at  the  oei^nl 
establishment.  In  case  of  sickness,  the  pupils  are  carried  to  the  central  infimary 
and  treated  there.  Every  Sunday  the  detached  families  pass  the  day  at  the  osn- 
tral  school,  and  join  in  the  exercises,  meetings,  and  q>orti  of  the  other  familiwi 
Thus  is  maintained  the  common  bond  among  them. 

Agricultural  labor  is  the  principal  occupation  at  Mettray  now,  and  ^m 
workshops  can  be  oonsidered  only  as  dependencies  npoa  the 
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■ftate  of  thin^  demands  the  gKfttcstoare  in  onltiTation,  which  anfor- 
tUMlely  k  by  no  meuie  in  m  Mtidkotory  conditioo.  Being  prowed  by  oiroom- 
■finnn,  and  by  the  neocMity  of  ext«.>n(1ing  the  area  of  cultimtion  in  proportion  to 
the  growing  number  of  inmatea,  the  diroctora  at  Muttray  have  had  to  atmggle 
with  great  fooal  difficnlties.  Much  of  the  hmd  hired  requires  labor,  long,  costly, 
and  difficult  for  children  to  perform.  Many  large  stoniv  must  bo  moved  before 
the  plow  or  spade  can  be  used.  This  slow  operation  is  hardly  performed  before 
the  leases  expire.  The  school,  therefore,  probably  does  not  n.'cover  its  advances, 
and  the  pn)prictors  of  the  land,  and  not  the  school  itself,  receive  the  advantage 
of  its  severu  labors.  Add  to  this  the  frequent  change  of  the  farming  overseers, 
«ach  using  a  difTorent  s}'8tem  and  difTert'iit  processes,  and  it  is  easy  to  account  for 
the  un&vorable  pecuniary  result  of  the  agricultural  opemtions  of  Mettray.  In 
1848.  this  branch  of  the  establishment  incurred  a  considerable  debt,  which  has 
probably  now  been  paid ;  but  the  necessity  is  demonstrated  of  a  radical  and  intel- 
ligent reform  in  this  department  The  directors  are  seriously  occupied  about  this 
matter ;  if  we  might  oflfer  them  our  advice,  it  would  be.  to  inauire  in  the  first 
place  if  it  would  not  be  beat  to  limit  cultivation  to  the  lana  already  cleared  and  in 
good  ccmdition,  and  to  turn  the  rust,  if  possible,  into  meadows.  By  concentrating 
upon  the  former  the  labor  and  the  manure  which  have  proved  insufficient  for  too 
extended  an  area,  there  would  no  doubt  be  obtained  crr>p8  better,  and  relatively 
more  abundant  The  kitchen-garden  in  particular  should  be  so  enlarged  as  not 
only  to  answer  the  demands  of  the  establishment,  but  to  yield  a  surplus,  which 
would  probably  find  a  market  in  the  neighborhoo<l  and  at  Tours. 

The  school  at  Mettray  has  ever  sincu  its  its  origin  enjoyed  lively  sympathies, 
commanded  not  only  by  its  object  and  its  UM>fulncss,  but  also  by  the  personal 
character  of  its  founders.  General  and  municipal  councils,  courts  of  appeal,  civil 
and  commercial  tribunals,  royal  and  private  families,  all  have  hastened  to  its  ud« 
Juries  have  made  collections  for  it.  M.  I.iCon  d'Onrches  has  given  to  Mettray 
$32,000.  Others,  instead  of  giving  money,  have  generously  provided  the  school 
with  forming  tools,  clothes,  hwka  for  the  library,  pictures,  vases,  and  ornamenta 
for  the  church.  These  unostentatious  offerings  have  been  considerable.  Tlie 
government  has  not  confined  itself  to  paying  all  the  personal  expenses  of  the 
children  confined  there,  but  has  also  assisted  the  establishment  with  considerable 
annual  appropriations. 

The  ordinary  expenses  firom  1839  to  1848,  were  . .  $117,519.74 

Extraordinary  do., 96,297.38 

Total  expenses, 


$213,817.13 


Reoeipte  fh>m  without, $187,365.98 

"       at  home, 12,071.27 


$199,437.25 
$14,379.87 


Total  receipts, 

Balance  of  expenses  over  receipts,. . . . 

The  annual  expense  for  maintenance  of  pupils,  assistance  of  dismissed  pupUs. 
school  of  foremen,  and  advancement  of  capital,  (amortissement  dn  capital,)  divided 
by  the  number  of  pupils  at  Mettray,  gives  the  following  results : 


Ei 


184a. 

1841,. 
J84S,. 
1643,. 
1844,. 


EIMOM 

ftt  Imm  par  <Uy. 


Pcpukdaa* 

,.    57, fO,48.I 

,.  113. «1.4 

.  160, M.9 

,,  188, 983 

.  980, J9IU 


T«tf. 

1845,. 
1840,. 
1847,. 
1848,. 
1849,. 


...  345,... 
...  400.... 
...  4a«,.., 
...  500,... 
...  538,... 


pw 


pCTdty. 
•0J8J 

iM.1 
.90.1 
.19. 


It  appears  that  the  expense  has  regularly  decreased,  according  to  the  increase 
of  the  population.  This  diminution  has  continued  through  1848*  and  1849,  in 
spite  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  workshops  and  of  the  consequent  decrease  of 
profits  on  labor.  This  result  is  due  to  the  economy  introduced  by  the  direotora 
into  different  branches  of  the  service.  By  persevering  in  this  course,  reorgonia- 
faig  its  mechanical  labor,  and  adopting  a  sjrstem  of  agriculture  which  shall  put  an 
o^  to  deficits  and  bring  in  a  pro6t,  the  school  of  Mettray  will  undoubtedly  sno- 
oeed.  in  a  short  time,  in  overcoming  the  difficulties  which  it  has  hitherto  encoun- 
terea,  and  in  settling  its  organization  upon  a  firm  financial  basis.  This  is  the 
necessary,  since  the  goremment,  after  1849,  pays  only  14  oenti  a  day^ 
O 
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instead  of  16,  ibr  eacli  papil,  and  only  $14.00,  instead  of  $16.00,  for  wvdzobe  at 
entranoe. 

APPENDIX. 
A.— Emtlotm BUT  or  TkMB. 


mna»Ar$  son  vbjmvikati. 

BoofB. 

5.  RiBBt  arrange  beds,  and  clothes,  dec. 
5f .  Dressing,  washing,  Sec. ;  prayer. 

6.  General  cleaning  up. 
Breakfast,  and  play  hours. 
Mass. 

General  meeting  for  discipline. 
Play. 
Military  exercise  *  exercise  with  fire- 

pump. 

Dinner  and  play. 

Vespers  and  benediction. 

Gymnastics. 

Moral  lesson,  by  director,  or  school. 

Baths,  or  play. 

Supper. 

7).  Praver,  singing,  and  arrange  property. 
8j^.  Bedtime. 
10.     Curfew. 


7. 
8. 

lOl. 

Hi 
I. 

2. 
3. 
5. 
6. 
7. 


Rise,  makt  beds. 

Dress,  wash,  dec 

Distribution  of  work. 

Breakfast,  and  play. 

Distribution  of  work. 

End  of  work. 

School  begins. 

Distfibation  of  work. 

Instmmemal  band  practios 

End  of  work ;  pat  up  tools. 

Supper. 

Prayer;  erening singing. 

Bedtime. 

Curfew. 


NoTK.— Ekler  brothers  are  chosen  the  first  Gkinday  of  escb  month. 


Winter  S^Mton. 


•VTOATS  Axm  VmAWrUAMt, 


Hoora. 

6.  Rise,  make  beds. 

6i  Dress,  wash,  dec 

6^.  Distribution  of  work. 

74.  Breakfast,  and  play. 

81.  Distribution  of  wwk. 

12*45.  End  of  work. 

1.  Dinner,  and  play. 

2.  Distribution  of  woik. 

6.  School. 

7.  Supper. 

T%.  FnjeT,  singing. 

8.  Bedtime. 
10.  Curfew. 

Instrumental  music  three  times  a 
at  noon. 


Hoan. 

6.     Rise,  make  bed ;  order,  effects. 

6i.  Dress,  wash,  dec. ;  prayer. 

6}.  General  cleaning  of  house,  dec. 

7i.  Breakfast,  and  play. 

8.     Mass. 

9|.  General  meeting  for  discipline,  dec. 
lol.  Play. 

111.  Exercises;  military,  and  with  fire- 
engine. 

1 .  Dinner,  and  play. 

2.  Vespers,  and  benediction. 

3.  Gymnastics. 

5.  Moral  instruction,  or  schooL 

6.  Reading  class. 

7.  Supper. 

7}.  Prayer,  singing ;  oraenng,  effects. 
8^.  Bedtime. 

10.     Curfew. 

NoTB.— Elder  brothers  are  chosen  on  the  first  Sunday  of  each  month. 

B.— Rboulations  or  IxnaiiAET. 

1.  The  infirmary  is  directed  by  a  sister  of  charity ;  it  is  a  place  of  quiet  and  repost; 
silence  must  always  be  observed  there ;  order  and  propriety  must  alwajrs  rei^n  there*, 
children  making  trouble  will  be  marked  the  first  time,  and  punished  by  the  ststsr.  U 
thev  renew  their  disorderly  conduct,  they  will  he  removed  to  a  cell,  woere  their  nsd> 
ical  treatment  will  be  continued. 

2.  The  police  regulation  of  the  infirmary  belongs  to  the  superior  of  the  sisters  of 
charity,  and  to  the  sister  having  charge  there.  The  pupils  must  treat  ihem  with  obsdi* 
cnce  and  respect ;  failure  to  do  which  would  be  ungrateful. 

3.  Each  bed  is  numbered. 

4.  Each  pupil  entering  the  infirmary  will  be  taken  thither  by  the  chief  of  the  hmty, 
who  will  deliver  him  directly  into  the  hands  of  the  sister  in  charge.  The  mtxm 
will  enter  in  a  register  opened  for  the  purpose,  thepupirs  name,  the  letter  of  his  faaxByi 
the  number  of  the  bed  he  occupies,  and  the  date  oi  his  entruice. 

6.  At  the  first  visit  of  the  physician  shall  be  entered,  if  practicable,  in  a  speeiil 
column,  the  nature  of  the  disease. 

6.  Two  registers  shall  be  opened,  one  for  the  entrance  and  dischan|e  of  pupils,  sad 
the  number  of  days  passed  in  the  infirmary,  and  the  other  for  preseripUoos  and 
observations. 
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•  7.  A  joanial  ilitll  alao  be  kept  by  the  sister,  of  the  conduct  of  the  children  in  the 
Infirnaary,  in  which  she  shall  enter  the  punishments  inflicted  by  her,  and  the  offeneet 
vequiring  severer  penalties.  The  foreman  on  |;uard  shall  come  for  this  journal  everr 
S^unlay,  and  carry  it  to  the  council,  where  it  shall  be  read,  and  shall  cany  it  back 
•very  Sunday  morning. 

8.  In  the  absence  of  the  sister,  the  pupils  shall  obey  the  pupil  in  charge,  who  shall 
make  note  of  all  offenses,  and  report  them  to  the  sister. 

9.  Each  pupil  shall  come  to  the  infirmary  dressed  in  a  cap,  neckcloth,  blouse,  panta- 
kx>ns,  and  shoes,  and  shall  have  his  comb  and  hair-brush.  The  sister  shall  give  the 
6bie{  of  the  family  a  receipt  for  the  linen  and  other  effects  brought  by  the  pupil.  If 
•ny  pupil  shall  come  without  the  above  articles,  the  pupil  in  chaise  of  the  infirmary 
riiall  get  them  from  the  chief  of  the  family  alone. 

10.  Evenr  pupil  disehaiged  from  the  infirmary  shall  be  delivered  to  the  foreman  on 
gaard,  to  whom  the  sister  shall  send  word  by  the  pupil  in  charge,  at  a  quarter  before 
eight  in  the  evening,  on  Monday  and  Friday,  when  he  goes  to  supper.  The  foreman 
on  guard,  at  his  return  to  duty,  shall  send  the  pupil  to  the  chief  of  his  family.  To 
filcilitate  this  service,  the  sister  shall  give  the  list  of  pupils  leaving,  daily,  to  the  over- 
seer of  labor,  who  shall  insert  it  in  his  report. 

11.  The  coming  of  the  physician  shaU  be  announced  by  a  signal.  The  pupil  in 
diarge  of  the  infirmary  shall  touch  the  bell,  upon  which  the  foreman  on  team  shall 
eause  the  trumpet  to  sound.  This  yiait  takes  place  twice  a  week,  on  Monday  and 
Friday. 

12.  The  chief  of  the  house  of  correction  shall  report  to  the  physician,  at  each  risit, 
die  sanitary  condition  thereof. 

13.  No  pupil  shall  be  taken  to  see  the  doctor  without  the  written  certificate  of  the 
chief  of  his  family.  The  night  guard  is  especially  charged  to  take  them  to  the  doctor, 
upon  proof  that  they  have  such  certificate. 

14.  There  shall  take  place  a  dressing  (pansement)  every  day  at  half-past  eleven,  for 
tick  pupils.  The  foreman  on  guard  shall  conduct  them  to  it  regularly,  with  an  elder 
biDther,  so  that  the  pupils  shall  be  at  the  infirmary  at  half-past  eleven. 

15.  Any  pupil  falling  sick  during  working  hours,  shall  be  put  forthwith  under  charge 
of  the  chief  of  his  family,  who  alone  shall  have  authority  to  conduct  him  to  the  infirmaiy. 
In  his  absence,  the  sub-chief  shall  perform  this  duty  in  his  place. 

16.  The  treatment  ordered  for  pupils  sick  at  the  family,  shall  be  explained  by  a  note 
which  the  sister  shall  send  to  the  chief  of  the  family,  who  shall  superintend  the  execu- 
tion of  the  directions. 

17.  Whenever  the  directors  shall  enter  the  infirmary,  all  pupils  not  confined  to  their 
beds  shall  place  themselves  at  the  foot  of  their  beds,  and  remain  there  tmtil  the  gen- 
tlemen go  out 

C— Rboulatioms  roK  Cmcr  or  Family. 

1.  The  school  is  dirided  into  families  of  40  children.  Each  of  them  is  directed  by  a 
diief,  who  is  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  head  secretary. 

2.  The  insignia  of  the  chief  of  a  family  are  two  ornaments  worked  upon  the  sleeves, 
and  black  velvet  on  the  ci^.  He  has  authority  over  all  officers  of  a  grade  lower  than 
his  own. 

3.  The  chief  of  a  family  has  under  his  orders  a  sub-chief  and  two  elder  brothers, 
who  assist  him  in  the  supervision  of  the  family.  He  reads,  every  month,  to  his  sob- 
diief  and  elder  brothers  tneir  duties. 

4.  The  chief  of  a  family  has  charge  of  the  education  of  its  children.  He  oversees 
tiieir  pnmary  instruction,  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher.  He  has  charge  of  their 
dress  and  support,  attends  to  their  wants,  corrects  their  faults ;  in  a  word,  he  m  Uie 
fiither  of  the  family,  and  is  to  fulfill  all  the  duties  of  the  station  to  the  children,  as  if  he 
were  so  in  every  respect 

5.  The  chief  of  tfauB  family  keep*  the  journal  and  all  papers  belonging  to  the  family. 
He  has  charge  of  the  correspondence  of  those  who  can  not  write,  but  he  is  forbidden  to 
mail  them  until  they  have  been  left  unsealed  at  the  business  office  of  the  administration. 

6.  He  is  responsible  for  all  the  property  and  keeping  of  his  house,  linen,  furniture, 
bedding,  clothing,  lighting,  in  short  every  thing  upon  the  inventory  of  the  family. 

7.  The  chief  of  a  familv  should  understand  the  platoon  exercise,  for  the  purpose  of 
managing  his  family  the  better  during  general  meetings.  He  presides  over  all  the 
i|Knrts  and  movements  of  the  family,  watches  over  its  order,  and  its  work,  the  good 
eondition  and  neatness  of  his  house,  and  all  his  children.  He  makes  an  inspection  of 
property  daily,  and  one  of  clothing  weekly. 

8.  He  lives  all  the  time  with  his  family.  He  rises  first,  and  goes  to  bed  last  He 
keeps  at  hand  the  keys  of  his  doors  and  cupboards,  shuts  the  house  at  night  after  curfew, 
donng  religious  services.  Sundays  and  feast-days. 

0.  The  Chief  of  a  family  inflicts  punishment  upon  his  children,  conducts  to  the  parlor 
tiMMe  who  have  committed  a  ^ve  offense,  ana  to  the  infirmary  those  who  are  sick. 
He  sends  to  the  night-guard,  with  a  written  certificate,  all  children  of  his  family  whom 
^  doctor  should  see,  and  who  are  not  permitted  to  be  so  seen  without  such  certificate. 
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10  He  is  to  visit  at  least  twice  a  week,  those  of  his  children  who  mre  in  the  cells  or" 
the  iniiriiinry,  and  to  report  such  visits  to  the  directors. 

11.  Every  Saturday  he  receives  from  the  sister  having  charge  of  the  washing,  th» 
clean  linen,  and  every  Monday  he  delivera  her  the  dirty  linen.  He  is  forbidden  to 
retain  any  thing.     He  receives  also  for  safe  keeping  all  articles  given  to  the  good  pupils. 

12.  Whenever  the  chief  of  the  family  is  not  at  the  same  time  foreman  of  a  work- 
shop, he  IS  occupied  during  working  hours  in  some  of  the  business  offices. 

13.  He  directs  a  division  in  school,  attends  the  music  class,  gymnastics,  baths,  and 
all  the  meetings  of  the  whole  school. 

14.  He  pcrforoisi  in  his  turn  the  service  of  day  and  night  watchman,  and  of  waiting  on 
visitors. 

15.  The  chief  of  a  family  has  leave  of  absence  for  a  day  every  month,  and  every 
year  a  vacation.  Whenever  he  wishes  to  be  absent  from  the  school,  he  will  notify  the 
secretsiry  the  evening;  before,  who  will  report  the  same  to  the  directors. 

IG.  The  chief  of  the  family  is  allowed  to  be  up,  in  his  room,  until  curfew ;  at  whidk 
time  every  one  else  in  the  house  must  be  in  bed. 

17.  The  chief  of  the  family  is  recommended  not  to  have  any  thing  about  which  may 
tempt  the  pupils. 

18.  The  chiefs  of  the  families  will  send  all  the  children  to  the  foremen  of  the  work- 
shops, and  the  latter  will  send  the  children,  at  their  return,  to  the  chiefs  ;  during  th^e 
movements,  the  pupils  should  always  be  in  their  ranks.  The  chiefs  of  families  will  noS 
detain  any  pupil  from  his  work,  or  call  him  off  from  it,  without  having  received  whtlea 
orders  therefor. 

19.  if  the  chief  of  a  family  finds  its  impossible  to  perform  his  duty,  from  sickness 
or  any  other  valid  reason,  he  will  immediately  notify  the  secretary,  who  will  fill  his 
place. 

20.  The  chiefs  of  families  will  call  the  children  down  from  their  meals  by  sound  of 
trumpet,  for  the  purpose  of  sending  the  sick  to  receive  the  physician's  visit,  or  ths 
dressing,  every  day  at  25  minutes  past  one  at  latest. 

21.  F'or  communications  relating  to  their  duties,  the  chiefs  of  families  are  to  report 
themselves  at  half-past  ten  every  morning  to  the  director,  who  will  attend  to  their 
requisitions,  and  give  his  personal  attendance  at  their  families,  if  it  should  be 
required. 

D.— Rkqulatioms  Of  Sos-Chikf  or  Family. 

1.  Each  family  is  divided  into  two  sections.  The  sub-chief  commands  one  of  them, 
under  direction  of  the  chief. 

2.  The  insignia  of  the  ofEce  of  sub-chief  are  a  lace  sewed  upon  the  sleeve.  He 
commands  ail  officers  of  a  grade  below  his  own. 

3.  The  sub-cliief  is  under  the  inmiediale  orders  of  the  chief,  and  should  pay  him 
obedience  and  respect. 

4.  I'he  sub-chief  assists  the  chief  in  supervision,  and  in  taking  care  of  the  {Mipils 
during  play-hours,  in  the  sleeping  and  eating  rooms,  and  whenever  the  family  it 
together. 

5.  He  fills  the  place  of  the  chief,  when  the  latter  is  absent.  He  should  understand 
the  theor>%  and  be  able  to  command  the  manoeuvres,  of  the  platoon  exercise. 

G.  The  sub-chief  notes  all  offenses  committed  by  the  pupils,  and  reports  them  to  the 
chief,  who  alone  has  power  to  inflict  punishments. 

7.  The  sub-chiof  keeps  the  attendance  roll  of  the  family,  by  letters  and  numbers. 
He  calls  the  roll  three  times  a  day,  and  keeps  himself  constantly  certified  of  the 
presence  of  the  pupils.  He  marks  all  the  effects  of  each  pupil  with  his  matriculate 
number. 

8.  He  has  special  supervision  of  the  pupil  in  waiting,  and  of  those  whose  duty  it  if 
to  clean  up  after  every  meal,  and  on  Sundays. 

9.  The  sub-chief  teaches  one  division  of  pupils.  He  should  be  present  at  music 
class,  exercises,  gymnastics,  baths,  and  all  times  when  the  school  is  together. 

10.  He  performs  in  his  turn  the  duty  of  day  and  night  watch,  of  waiting  on  visitors, 
and  of  filling  the  place  of  foreman  of  a  workshop. 

11.  The  sub-chief  is  allowed  to  sit  up  in  his  room  at  night  until  curfew,  when  ail 
others  in  the  house  must  be  in  bed. 

12.  From  the  first  distribution  of  work  until  breakfast,  the  sub-chief  may  attend  ia 
the  monitor's  class,  to  complete  his  education. 

13.  The  sub-chief  will  not  be  absent  on  any  pretext,  without  having  notified  his 
chief. 

14.  The  sub-chief  has  a  day's  leave  of  absence  every  month,  and  a  vacation  eveiy 
year.  Whenever  he  may  wish  to  be  absent  from  the  school,  he  will  notify  the  secre- 
tary in  writing  the  evening  before,  who  will  report  the  request  to  the  directors. 

15.  The  sub-chiefs  aro  recommended  not  to  have  any  article  about  them,  whidi  miy 
tempt  the  pupils. 

IG.  Whenever  from  sickness,  or  other  valid  reason,  the  sub-chief  can  not  perfbrM 
his  duties,  he  will  forthwith  notify  the  secretary,  who  will  supply  his  place. 
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17.  The  fub-chief  will  not  join  in  any  of  the  plajre  of  the  pupils.  He  is  forbidden 
Id  read  or  write,  during  the  hours  of  recreation,  with  his  colleagues,  or  any  one  ebe. 

Nora.— TtM  beet  chief  is  not  he  who  spfaks  loudest  and  punlshee  oftenest,  but  he  who  gtres 
jwt  commands,  whose  words  are  conciss,  persuasire,  and  such  as  to  command  respect,  and 
who  punishes  seldom. 

The  intelligent  chief  should  study  the  character  of  his  children,  eo  as  to  be  able  to  adapt 
lUe  words  and  manner  to  the  sge  and  peculiarity  of  each. 

E. — Rboulations  roK  tbk  Elokk  Beotbbks. 

1.  The  elder  brother  is  choeen  by  the  pupib,  by  secret  ballot.  He  must  be  ehoten 
iiom  among  the  names  on  the  register  of  honor.  If  the  director  approres  the  choice 
which  has  been  made,  he  announces  the  appointment  for  one  month,  gives  liim  an 
embrace,  and  attaches  to  his  sleeve  the  lace  which  is  the  ensign  of  his  office.  The 
elder  brother  will  merit  the  title  and  the  confidence  beatowed  upon  him,  by  ezemplaiy 
conduct. 

2.  The  elder  brother  may  be  reelected. 

3.  There  are  to  be  two  eider  brothers  in  each  family. 

^  4.  At  the  first  sound  of  the  trumpet  the  elder  brother  will  riae,  will  order  the  rest  to 
liae,  will  dress  himself  promptly,  assist  the  young  children,  and  help  the  chief  and 
•ubHchief  in  the  supervision  of  the  dormitory,  and  of  washing  and  dreaaing. 

6.  In  the  family  and  workshop,  in  all  the  exercises  within  the  house,  and  whererer 
be  may  be,  the  elder  brother  will  assist  his  chiefs  in  supenrision,  will  see  tliat  all  more- 
menta  from  place  to  place,  within  the  house,  are  made  wiUi  propriety,  silence,  order, 
and  regularity.  He  will  reprimand  pupils  committing  the  slightest  error,  and  will  mark 
in  a  book  used  for  that  purpose,  those  who  do  not  obey  his  first  admonition. 

6.  When  the  family  is  together,  the  first  elder  brother  carries  the  colors,  and  atanda 
•t  the  right  hand  of  the  first  rank  ;  the  second  behind  him,  in  the  rear  rank.  Thev  will 
drees  the  ranks  of  the  pupils,  and  ahould  learn  to  direct  the  manoBurres  of  the  platoon 
•aercise. 

7.  The  elder  brother  will  assist  the  chief  and  sub-chief  in  supenriaion  of  sports.  It 
it  there  that  he  is  to  occupy  himself  earnestly  in  preventing  disputes,  imprudence,  and 
iaupropriety,  in  reproving  gross  expressions,  and  forbidding  dangerous  games. 

8.  It  ia  the  special  duty  of  the  elder  brother,  through  the  pupil  in  charge,  to  maintain 
tkt  dormitories,  the  interior  of  the  house,  and  the  aheda,  in  conatant  neatness. 

9.  The  elder  brother,  under  direction  of  the  chief  and  sub-chief,  will  announce  bed 
time,  and  will  see  that  the  proper  movementa  are  orderly  made. 

10.  The  elder  brother,  who  shall  see  any  grave  violation  of  rules,  shall  immediately 
report  it  to  the  chief  of  his  family,  or  the  foreman  of  his  workshop. 

11.  An  elder  brother  is  designated  every  day  in  turn,  to  assist  at  the  dressing  (at  tho 
InfinnaiT.) 

12.  The  elder  brother  ia  exempt  from  all  extraordinaiy  services. 

We  can  not  better  close  this  extended  account  of  the  Mettray  insti- 
tation,  than  by  quoting  the  published  opinions  of  an  English  and  Amer- 
ican observer. 

M.  D.  Hill,  Esq.,  recorder  of  BirminghEun,  thus  speaks  of  a  visit  ta 
Mettray  in  1848 :  "  In  the  year  1848  I  made  my  way  to  Mettray,  near 
Tours,  in  France.  I  was  received  with  the  utmost  kindness,  and  ad- 
mitted into  the  fullest  confidence  by  M.  Demetz,  the  illustrious  founder 
of  the  institution — a  judge  who  descended  from  the  bench  because  he 
eould  not  endure  the  pain  of  consigning  children  to  a  prison  when  he 
knew  their  future  would  be  made  worse  than  their  fxt8t,  I  examined, 
or  rather  cross-examined,  each  department  of  the  institution,  with  all 
that  unamiable  incredulity  which  thirty  years'  practice  at  the  bar  may 
be  supposed  to  have  generated;  I  began  with  a  sort  of  prejudice — a 
determined  suspicion — fighting  my  way  backward,  step  by  step,  until, 
as  proofs  advanced,  the  conclusion  was  forced  upon  me  that  my  position 
was  untenable.  I  found  that  at  Mettray,  where  they  possess  and  exer- 
cise the  power  of  compulsory  retention,  and  where,  for  desertion,  a  boy 
u  sent  back  to  the  prison  from  which  he  had  been  withdrawn — the 
amount  of  reformation  reached  to  what  I  at  first  thought  the  incredible 
proportion  (but  which  I  fully  verified)  of  85  per  cent" 
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Mr.  Coleman,  in  his  European  Agriculture,  afler  giving  a  biief  de- 
■criptiou  of  Mettray,  as  an  agricultural  institution,  remarks:  "When 
one  looks  at  the  innumerable  herds  of  children,  turned,  as  it  were,  adrift 
in  a  great  city,  not  merely  tempted,  but  actually  instructed,  stimulated, 
and  encouraged  in  crime,  and  observes  them  gradually  gathering  in  and 
borne  onwards  on  the  swill  current  with  increasing  rapidity  to  the  pre- 
cipice of  destruction,  until  escape  becomes  almost  impossible,  how  can 
we  enough  admire  the  combined  courage,  generosity,  and  disinterested- 
ness, which  plunges  in  that  it  may  rescue  some  of  these  wretched  vic- 
tims from  that  frightful  fate  which  seems  all  but  inevitable  ?  1  do  not 
know  a  more  beautiful,  and  scarcely  a  more  touching,  passage  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures  than  that  which  represents  the  angels  in  Heaven  as 
rejoicing  over  a  repenting  and  rescued  sinner.  It  is,  indeed,  a  ministry 
worthy  of  the  highest  and  holiest  spirits,  to  which  the  Supreme  Source 
of  all  goodness  and  benevolence  has  imparted  any  portion  of  his  Divine 
nature. 

"  If  we  look  at  this  institution  even  in  a  more  humble  and  practical 
view,  as  afibrding  a  good  education  in  the  mechanical  and  agricultural 
arts,  its  great  utility  can  not  be  doubted :  and  much  good  seed  will  be 
sown  here,  which,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  is  sure  to  return  excellent 
and  enduring  fruits. 

"I  should  have  said  before,  that  there  is  connected  with  the  iostito- 
tion  a  hospital  which  was  a  model  of  cleanliness,  good  ventilation,  and 
careful  attendemce ;  all  the  services  of  which  were  rendered  by  thoie 
indefatigable  doers  of  good,  the  Sisters  of  Charity." 
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Tisrr  or  lord  leiqh  to  the  refobhatory  sstablxshhent  at  ioettray. 

The  following  notice  of  the  establishment  at  Mettray  is  from  the  pen  of 
Lord  Leigh,  who  has  employed  a  short  visit  in  France  in  the  useful  object 
of  gathering  personal  experience  and  information  of  the  yarious  institu- 
tions of  this  class  in  the  country  of  our  neighbors  and  allies.  They  were 
addressed  in  a  letter  to  a  member  of  the  committee  employed  in  carrying 
oat  the  plans  of  such  an  institution  in  Warwickshire,  in  which  the  noble 
writer  has  from  the  first  taken  an  active  part  The  letter,  intended  only 
for  the  use  of  those  acting  in  his  own  country,  may  be  equally  useful  to 
others. 

"  According  to  yoar  request,  I  propose  to  send  you  a  short  account  of  one  or 
two  of  the  reformatory  institutions  which  I  have  seen  in  France,  but  I  shall  con- 
fine my  observations  chiefly  to  Mettray.  The  conduct  of  the  Colonie  Agricole  of 
Mettray  has  the  advantage  of  resting  entirely  with  our  admirable  friend  M.  De- 
metz,  who  first  set  the  institution  on  foot  about  17  years  ago,  in  company  with  a 
firiend,  the  Vioomte  de  Bretignieres  de  Courteilles.  It  has  been  supported  by  pri- 
vate subscription,  by  his  own  and  his  friend^s  benevolence,  and  by  assistance  from 
government  at  the  rate  of  70e.,  or  7(2.,  per  head  a  day,  with  a  gift  of  35/.  on  the 
admission  of  the  child  into  the  colony,  and  35/.  at  the  close  of  two  years  more, 
with  an  annual  subscription  of  50,000/.  or  (2,000/.  English  money,)  lately  dimin- 
ished to  25,000/ or  l,OO0Z.  The  present  number  of  children  is  681,  and  of 
emvloyis  fed  at  the  expense  of  the  institution,  56.  The  buildings  stand  in  the 
miadle  of  a  flat  open  plain,  remote  fh>m  any  town  or  large  village,  without  wall 
or  enclosure  of  any  sort,  for  the  purposes  at  least  of  connnement.  The  church 
■lands  in  the  middle  of  the  buildings  at  the  further  end.  It  is  open  at  all  times, 
but  service  is  only  performed  in  it  on  Sundays.  M.  Demetz  observed  on  this 
point  that  he  objected  to  daily  service,  on  the  ^ound  that  workmen  in  every  day 
life  would  be  unable  to  attend  it,  and  that  to  drop  a  duty  which  had  been  incul- 
cated aa  one  had  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  mind.  The  colon^  when  first  he 
Ibnnd  himself  unable  to  attend  daily  service,  would  feel  that  he  was  neglecting  a 
doty,  and  when  at  war  with  his  own  oonsoienoe  would  soon  give  up  going  to 
church  at  all.  In  speaking  also  of  La  Grande  Trappe,  which  is  in  the  hands  of 
monks,  M.  Demetz  said  that,  although  he  had  not  seen  it,  he  feared  upon  this 
pnnciple  that  it  was  probable,  that  when  onoe  the  young  detenu  restored  to  the 
world  found  out  how  dissimilar  real  life  was  from  what  he  had  hitherto  seen  of  it, 
and  the  impossibility  of  carrying  out  the  religions  practaoe  to  which  he  would  have 
been  most  likely  trained  in  La  Grande  Trappe,  there  would  be  great  danger  that 
bis  eyes  over-opened,  and  the  constraint  onoe  removed,  he  would  become  wholly 
reckless  and  neglectful  of  the  observances  which  the  lawful  business  of  the  world 
still  gave  time  for.*  At  the  same  time,  the  children  have  full  liberty,  the  church 
doors  being  open,  if  they  wish  to  spend  a  few  minutes  in  prayer  to  do  so,  but  if 
they  desire  to  do  this  it  must  be  during  the  hours  plaoed  at  their  disposal  for  play. 
These  hours  are  the  hour  after  dinner  and  the  two  half  hours  after  breakfast  and  tea. 

The  boys  are  divided  into  families  of,  in  general,  from  thirty  to  fifty  each,  to 
which  families  they  remain  attached  during  the  whole  period  of  their  detention ; 
and  when  they  return  to  visit  Mettray,  when  out  of  a  situation,  they  invariably 
seem  to  turn  a^ain  to  their  old  family.  We  ourselves  saw  a  promising  youn^  sol- 
dier who  had  been  wounded  in  the  Crimea,  and  was  now  quartered  at  Tours, 
revisiting  his  old  haunts  and  the  house  in  which  he  bad  been  brought  up,  and 
when  the  children  were  being  marshaled — ^as  they  always  are  to  the  sound  of 
music  in  marshal  order  preparatory  to  meals  or  return  to  labor — assisting  in  get- 

*  As  this  observation  of  M.  Demetz  is  founded  on  a  mistake  as  to  fact.  I  beg  leave  through 
jour  wide-spread  journal  to  inform  the  public,  from  personal  knowledge,  that  ihtditenus 
at  I.a  Grande  Trappe  hear  mass  only  on  Sundays  ana  holidays,  aj;  at  Mettray,  that  the  sys- 
tem pursued  at  La  Grande  Trappe  is  mainly  the  very  same  as  at  Mettray  in  every  respect, 
with  this  exception.^ihat  the  brothers  of  the  third  order  who  work  the  reformatorv  at  La 
Grande  Trappe  have  no  pay,  but  volunteer  their  services  out  of  charity.— Lefler  to  Editor  if 
Time§  by  George  B.  Burder, 
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ting  the  little  ones  of  hia  former  family  into  their  proper  rank  and  place.  There 
are  twelve  hou8<.>8,  (exclusive  of  the  farmhouses,)  for  the  boys,  divided  into  three 
stories ;  the  two  upper  form  the  sleeping  and  living  roams,  while  the  ground  floor 
is  used  for  a  workshop ;  the  family  division,  however,  is  not  carried  oat  in  tJie 
workshops,  as  boys  of  various  families  are  brought  together  to  learn  the  nme 
trade.  M.  Demetz  observes  that  it  is  very  desirable  to  teach  boys  who  oome 
from  towns,  and  who  belong  to  fiunilies  practicing  them,  trades,  aa  he  says  that  he 
has  found  by  experience  and  former  failures  the  imposaibih^  of  inducing  town 
boys  to  attach  themselves  to  country  life.  He  started  with  the  idea  that  be  might 
exclude  trades  altogether,  but  his  long  experience  has  taught  him  that  tbb  did 
not  answer ;  nevertheless,  he  makes  a  very  great  point  of  agricultural  occopa- 
tions,  and  something  rather  less  than  half  the  whole  number  of  children  are  em* 
ployed  directly  upon  the  farms.  To  return  to  the  family  division,  to  which  1  coDCciTe 
the  success  of  Mettray  to  be  greatly  due.  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  system  alooe 
allows  of  attention  to  ever}'  individual  child,  which  is  indispensable  to  the  reformt- 
Uon  of  each  individual  character,  while  it  procures  for  children,  who  have  perhipi 
never  experienced  them  before,  the  happy  influences  inspired  by  the  love  of  home. 
A  chef  de  famille  or  employe  has  the  constant  superintendence  of  one  of  thew 
families.  He  is  assisted  by  one  of  the  elevet,  or  young  men  in  training  to  beoome 
masters  hereafter,  who  docs  not,  however,  remain  permanently  attached  to  one 
family ;  and  by  two  freret  aineSy  who  are  chosen  fjrom  among  and  by  the  bo^ 
themselves. 

The  frhet  aines  are  in  the  position  of  monitors,  and  are  distinguished  by 
a  red  mark  upon  the  sleeve  of  their  jackets.  M.  Demetz  is  at  very  great 
pains,  in  introducing  new  boys,  to  place  them  judiciously  as  regards  the  iami- 
lies.  For  example,  in  France  there  is  a  great  difference  of  character  obttfr- 
able  in  difTereot  provinces,  and  he  takes  care  that  the  volatile  nature  of  one  dii^ 
position  shall  be  balanced  by  the  steadiness,  not  to  say  stolidity,  of  another.  Tlte 
family  division  presents  great  advantages  on  the  introduction  of  any  nurol>erof 
boys  into  the  institution  ^  for  when  there  is  an  accession  of  bad  boys — who,  if 
turned  in  with  ever  so  great  a  number  of  others,  would  remain  a  nuclei»  of  evil, 
attracting  all  the  evil  round  it  till  it  swelled  and  corrupted  the  whole  mass — by  a 
careful  subdivision,  and  by  introducing  but  one  or  two  boys  into  a  family  of  int- 
proved  and  improving  character,  the  spirit  of  evil  is  probably  soon  repressed  bf 
the  preponderating  good  around,  and  no  permanent  injury  is  done.  To  retom 
to  the  chef  de  famille.  He  occupies  a  little  closet  at  the  end  of  the  children's  bed- 
room, which  is  in  shape  an  elongated  square ;  therefore,  it  is  the  more  posable 
for  him  to  overlook  the  whole  through  a  little  window  opening  into  his  room,  added 
to  which  the  children  lie  with  head  and  feet  alternating.  No  conversation  what* 
ever  is  allowed  during  the  hours  for  work,  meals  or  sleep.  The  hammocks,  (which 
the  children  at  Mettray  all  sleep  in,)  were  recommended  to  us  on  many  grounda, 
although  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  a  decided  opinion  myself  upon  them.  M.  De- 
metz said  that  in  summer  the  boys  lie  in  them  in  comfort  and  deoency,  with  scarce^ 
any  covering  whatever,  and  in  winter  very  little  makes  them  snug  and  warm,  not 
to  mention  the  great  economy  of  material  and  of  space.  The  supports  for  the 
hammocks  on  the  outer  side  are  in  the  day  time  hooked  to  the  walls,  and  at  ni||^ 
at  a  given  signal  from  the  chef  are  dropped  into  grooved  supports,  projecting 
from  the  posts  which  support  the  roof  and  stand  out  in  the  room,  llioagh  stoit 
beams,  they  were  easily  Lifted  by  the  children  together.  All  retire  to  rest  at  tke 
same  hour,  only  the  little  ones  get  up  later  in  the  morning.  A  light  ia  kept  bon- 
ing in  the  rooms  all  night.  Half  the  children  sleep  on  one  floor,  half  on  another. 
The  chef  de  famille  sleeps  near  one  half,  and  the  eleve  near  the  other.  Tb0 
children  have  three  meals  a  day — meat  twice  a  week.  The  coat  of  thdr  diet 
averages  forty-five  centimes,  or  4ld.  The  trades  the  children  learn  are  variooi 
— tailoring,  shoemaking,  eabot  making,  with  blacksmiths^  whedwrights',  and  car- 
penters' work  ;  and  they  also  make  agricultural  implements.  They  take  tomalo 
assist  in  the  domestic  services  of  the  house  and  kitchen.  Washing  b  done  eveiT 
day  in  an  admirably  organized  laundry,  and  the  boys  wash  their  own  clothes,  it 
is  the  chef  d^ atelier  who  adjudges  the  little  rewards  in  money  which  are  girea 
to  the  best  workmen  among  the  colons  at  the  close  of  every  three  months,  to  ibs 
amount  of  about  3^.  for  the  best,  with  a  graduated  scale  down  to  the  8th,  if  the 
fiunily  consists  of  from  forty  to  fif^  boys,  but  only  down  to  the  4th,  if  it  oooiiili  of 
from  twenty  to  thirty. 
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The  chtf  de  familU^  however,  pats  his  veto  upon  the  reward  if  the  conduct  of 
(he  child  in  the  fiimily  has  not  been  satisfactory.  Whatever  the  reward  may  be, 
it  is  always  doubled  if  th«  recipient  is  in  the  position  o(  afrire  ainS.  Part  of  the 
mmey  is  put  into  the  savings'  bank  at  Tours,  and,  I  believe,  one-fourth  is  at  the 
disposal  of  the  child,  at  the  discretion  of  the  chef,  but  the  account  books  are 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  controller  of  the  finances  of  the  establishment.  A 
boy  in  receipt  of  any  money  has  to  make  payment  for  any  part  of  his  dress  which 
requires  to  be  renewed  before  the  stated  time  arrives  at  which  fresh  clothing  is 
giTen  out,  which  otherwise  is  all  furnished  by  the  institution.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  his  clothes  are  found  in  good  condition  at  such  time,  he  receives  the  benefit  of 
it  by  having  the  money  which  would  have  been  laid  out  in  clothes  placed  to  his 
•ocount.  The  dress  is  uniform  and  extremely  simple,  and  just  what  would  be 
worn  by  the  boys  if  working  at  home — viz. :  a  plain  brown  blouse  or  short  tunic, 
oanvas  trousers,  aabots^  and  straw  hat.  The  money  in  the  bank  is  paid  to  the 
boy  on  his  leaving  Mettray,  unless,  by  his  desire,  it  is  allowed  to  remain  yet  lon- 
gdt.  The  boys  wash  in  open  sheds,  attached  to  the  various  houses,  and  connect- 
ing them  at  Uie  back.  There  is  a  large  fountain  at  hand,  {h>m  which  they  carry 
the  water  in  large  tubs  to  the  sheds.  Twice  a  week  they  are  taken  in  divisions  to  a 
reservoir  to  bathe  and  learn  to  swim  in  summer. 

The  strictest  discipline  is  observed,  and  nothing  is  overlooked.  Dry  bread  is 
an  occasional  punishment,  but  the  cell  is  a  more  frequent  one.  Every  fault  which 
has  called  for  reproof  is  registored,  and  a  most  careful  and  detailed  conduct  book 
is  kept,  showing  the  behavior  of  every  child.  Here  are  seen  at  a  glance  his 
name,  previous  residence,  habits,  health,  appearance  in  detail,  the  crime  for  which 
he  was  convicted,  every  possible  information  which  can  be  gleaned  with  regard  to 
himself  and  his  family,  with  a  most  careful  and  complete  report  of  his  behavior 
since  admission.  When  a  fault  calls  for  punishment,  before  it  is  inflicted  upon  the 
child,  he  is  made  to  retire  into  the  cell  which  takes  for  the  time  being  the  name 
of  Salle  de  Reflexion;  he  is  kept  there  for  an  hour  or  so,  and  meanwhile  the 
directeur  reviews  his  conduct  book,  takes  into  careful  consideration  the  previoua 
oiroumstances  and  conduct  of  the  boy,  his  general  character,  his  advantages  and 
disadvantages,  and,  having  carefully  weighed  them,  and  taken  time  to  collect  him- 
self, and  give  the  boy  leisure  to  reflect  upon  his  fault,  he  is  in  a  position  to  pronounce, 
as  far  as  human  discernment  goes,  the  exact  measure  of  punishment  deserved  by 
the  child.  Those  confined  to  cells  have  an  hour^s  exercise  a  day  in  chopping 
wood,  or  in  some  similar  occupation.  The  cells  are  bare  rooms,  with  sufficient 
light  and  air  for  health.  Punishment  is  administered  for  apparently  trifling  faults. 
We  found  four  boys  in  four  cells  on  the  occasion  of  our  visit.  One  was  there  for 
refusing  to  sing  the  day  before,  two  for  taking  chestnuts,  and  the  other  for  beinff 
fcmnd  near  the  cellar,  where  he  had  no  business  to  be.  I  think  it  will  be  allowed 
that  these  are  not  ofienses  of  a  very  grave  nature,  and,  as  the  discipline  is  so  strict, 
that  it  is  satisfactory,  there  were  so  few  boys  from  h  larger  number.  The  cells  are 
so  placed  and  arranged  that  those  in  them,  although  unseen,  can  be  admitted  to 
take  part  in  the  church  service,  at  the  back  of  the  altar  of  the  church,  on  Sun- 
dajrs.  Eight  Sisters  of  Charity  undertake  the  housekeeping  of  the  establishment ; 
an  account  of  all  that  will  be  required  of  them  on  the  coming  day  is  handed  in  to 
them  the  evening  before,  by  the  controller  of  the  finances. 

There  are  six  farms  attached  to  the  institution.  The  land  consists  altogether  of 
260  hectares,  or  about  520  English  acres.  The  &rming  is  overlooked  by  a  very 
gentlemanlike  person  in  the  pay  of  M.  Demetz.  The  land  appears  well  cultiva- 
ted, and  a  large  stock  of  horses,  cows,  and  pigs  are  kept.  It  must  be  an  excellent 
thing,  I  think,  for  children  to  have  the  care  and  tending  of  dumb  animals*- 
^  Emollit  mores,  nee  sinit  e»9efero9.^  The  farm  buildings  are  as  simple  as  pc&- 
sible — just  such  as  the  colone  are  likely  to  find  themselves  in  in  after-life.  Each 
of  these  farms  has  a  separate  establishment  with  a  separate  kitehen, — there  being 
bat  one  kitehen  for  the  principal  stock  of  buildings  which  I  have  hitherto  spoken 
of.  To  each  farm  is  attached  a  chef  de  famille  and  a  respectable  farm  laborer 
tnd  his  wife,  who  is  housekeeper  and  cook.  The  boys  employed  on  the  farms 
only  associate  with  the  body  of  boys  employed  otherwise  on  Sundays  and  feast 
days,  when  they  go  up  to  enjoy  their  holidays  together.  They  are  employed  to 
work  hard,  and  to  adhere  altogether  to  agriculture ;  they  sleep  in  hammocks  like 
the  rest,  and  sleep,  eat,  and  learn  in  the  same  airy  bam-like  room.  The  walls  in 
all  the  rooms  are  hang  here  and  there  with  improving  printtf  and  engravings,  the 
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tnbjects  being  for  the  most  part  religiom  or  miliiary.  There  is  a  large,  roag^ 
wooden  and  thatched  open  outhoose  put  up  in  a  field,  where  the  ohildren  are  made 
to  break  stones  in  wintery,  rainy  weather.  They  do  alt  their  work  by  the  pieoe, 
80  as  to  excite  and  aocustom  each  child  to  industry.  The  boys,  moreorer,  aro 
made  to  practice  gymnastic  exercises,  and  every  thing  they  do,  they  seem  to  d9 
heartily. 

A  ship  has  been  put  up— on  dry  ground,  of  ooursfr— for  the  boys  to  gam  am 
much  knowledge  as  they  can  of  seamanship,  and  an  old  sailor  is  engltged  Up 
instruct  them.    Some  of  the  boys,  also,  are  formed  into  a  6re-brigade,  and  haT» 
rendered  at  times  substantial  assistance  in  the  neighborhood,  and  only  the  other 
day  saved  the  village  church  of  Mettray  from  destruction  by  fire.     The  children, 
are  taught  singing,  but  only  as  a  means  to  the  grand  ends ;  and  in  order  not  U> 
give  an  opportunity  for  individuals  to  distinguish  themselves,  or  for  the  oreatioia. 
of  fine  solos,  they  are  very  much  taught  to  sing  in  parts,  or  at  least  only  in  masses  ^ 
and  if  a  boy  shows  any  turn  for  drawing,  he  receives  a  little  instmction  in  it,  bnft 
only  in  linear  drawing.     Evasion  is  looked  upon  with  much  severity.     If  a  hoy 
has  escaped,  a  Bag  is  hoisted  on  the  top  of  the  church  by  day,  and  a  lamp  by  night. 
A  reward  of  from  30/.  to  40/.  is  given  to  the  person  bringing  the  boy  back.    It 
is  scarcely  possible,  without  a  personal  visit  to  Mettray,  to  form  a  oorrect  idea  oC 
the  amount  of  study  and  attention  which  is  devoted  to  the  ccmsideration  of  every 
particular,  and  of  every  child  in  particular.    The  &mily  division  makes  this  easy 
by  concentrating  the  attention  of  the  several  employes  allotted  to  the  same  num- 
ber of  children  ;  if  assembled  in  an  undivided  mass  the  same  amount  of  good 
oould  never  possibly  be  effected,  for  the  attention  of  each  one  would  be  divided  fay 
the  whole  number ;  nor  could  the  interest  in  each  other  be  awakened  which  noir 
exists  between  the  chef  defamUle  and  his  young  people.     As  for  the  employit 
themselves,  who  are  gentlemen  by  nature,  if  not  always  by  birth,  it  is  quite  impoi* 
rible  to  see  and  converse  with  these  intelligent,  well-educated,  and  benevolest 
men  without  feeling  how  great  must  be  their  elevating  influence  upon  the  cha^ 
acter  and  general  tone  of  the  boys.    The  two  principal  employes  are  in  receipt  of 
160Z.  per  annum  each.    They  are  of  a  standard  of  intelligence  and  ability  which 
would  insure  their  advancement  in  any  profession,  and  one  feels  their  devotion  to 
be  the  more  admirable.     M.  Demetz  has  been  very  particular  in  placing  hii 
employes  in  a  respectable  and  comfortable  position,  and  has  built  for  the  two  prin- 
cipal  ones  excellent  houses  a  little  apart  from  the  houses  for  Ae  boys.     The  wives 
of  these  two  gentlemen  are  perfect  ladies,  and  we  had  the  pleasnre  of  meetisg 
them  at  dinner  at  M.  Demetz^s  house. 

There  are  many  things  at  Mettray,  suggested  by  the  military  spirit  of  the  Frendi, 
which  would  at  first  sight  appear,  perhaps,  impossible  to  carry  out  in  an  English 
institution ;  but  I  see  no  reason  why  the  feeling  of  '  honor,'  which  I  believe  to  be 
as  strong  in  an  English  child  as  in  a  French  one,  should  not  be  appealed  to  with 
advantage  in  an  English  reformatory.  Why  should  not  we  have  the  table  of 
honor  hung  up  where  every  one  can  see  it,  upon  which  is  inscribed  the  name  of 
every  child  whose  conduct  during  the  last  three  months  has  not  called  ibr  pun- 
ishment?  With  regard  to  the  almost  military  discipline  and  order  with  which 
the  children  go  through  their  movements  before  and  after  work  or  meals,  1  con- 
sider that  by  it  a  great  saving  of  time  is  made,  and  five  or  ten  minntee  upon  every 
change  of  movement  are  saved  which  would  be  otherwise  lost  in  ooUecting  and 
adjuring  stragglers,  both  young  and  old. 

Let  me  mention  and  recommend,  too,  the  box  placed  within  general  reach, 
pour  les  objets  trouves^  which  is  a  delicate  way  of  allowing  a  boy  whose  tempta- 
tions have  been  stronger  than  his  virtue  to  listen  to  the  reproaches  of  his  con- 
science, and,  without  being  publicly  brought  to  shame,  to  restore  the  theft  which 
lies  heavy  on  his  soul. 

I  will  say  no  more  of  Mettray  at  present,  except  that  the  instruction  given  if 
firmly  based  upon  religion,  and  includes  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetio,  but  very 
little  beyond  it. 

Lesson  hours  do  not  exceed  one  or  two  hours  a  day.  I  must  add  that  the  chil- 
dren are  first  received  as  innocent,  and  as  having  sinned  wiUioot  discernment,  and 
therefore  irresponsible  for  their  actions  ;  but  when  they  have  been  once  admitted 
to  the  benefit  of  the  instructions  given  Uiem  in  the  institution  they  are  oonsidersd 
to  be  capable  of  discernment,  and  beoome  subject  to  the  strict  rnlea  observed  Ib 
the  institution.'' 
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The  London  Times  devotes  a  leading  artide  to  the  sabject  of  this  letter,  from 
which  the  lullowing  passages  are  taken : 

^M.  Demetz  and  his  enlightened  coadjutors  evidently  do  not  proceed  on  the 
idea  of  canying  out  a  general  principle.  They  have  entered  into  a  paternal  rela- 
tkxn  with  their  &milies  of  yoong  unfortunates,  and  have  adapted  their  treatment 
to  characters  and  emergencies.  Nothing  but  the  purest  and  most  ardent  philan- 
thropy would  lead  a  man  to  devote  himself  to  a  task  compared  with  which  the 
■lanagement  of  a  prison  is  simple,  the  making  of  laws  easy,  and  the  work  of  a 
missionary  interesting.  Experience  shows  that  a  very  moderate  amount  of  leal 
and  capacity  suffices  &r  the  duties  of  jail  chaplain.  If  you  want  a  clerg}'man  for 
the  sole  charge  of  a  populous  district,  you  may  find  plenty  who  seem  to  think 
there  is  not  much  martyrdom  in  the  task.  But  if  a  man  wants  to  die  to  the  world 
in  good  earnest,  and  henceforth  to  enjoy  no  satisfiMtions  but  those  which  arise 
from  the  performance  of  duty,  let  him  learn  from  M.  Demet3^  and  adopt  a  fiunily 
of  that  ungainly,  disappointing,  and  almost  impracticable  class,  called  *^  juvenile 
offenders.''  It  is,  indeed,  the  work  of  an  apostle.  M.  Demetz  makes  himself 
**•  all  things  to  all  men''  in  his  dealings  with  his  young  protegis.  lie  renders 
their  occupation  while  at  Mettray  as  similar  as  possible  to  those  to  which  they  will 
return,  and  therefore  the  best  preparation  for  them.  He  gives  them  the  opportu- 
nity of  improvement  in  their  trades,  and  requires  such  observances  of  religion, 
■noh  an  arrangement  of  the  hours,  such  a  division  into  groups,  such  a  system  of 
rawards,  such  moderate  punishments,  such  a  drees,  such  habits  of  industry, 
aoonomy,  and  cleanliness,  such  a  rule  of  promotion,  such  instruction,  and  even 
ouch  amusements,  and  such  performance  of  public  duties,  as  shall  render  the  little 
world  of  Mettray  as  much  as  possible  a  preparation  for  the  great  world  without. 
A  lad  who  has  spent  two  months  m  breaking  stones  learns  to  take  his  place  at  the 
roadside,  but  a  boy  at  Mettray  is  taught  all  the  duties  of  a  citizen.  He  is  even 
taught  to  assist  in  putting  out  a  fire,  to  chant  in  the  church  service,  to  use  his 
pencil  sufficiently  for  the  purpose  of  trade,  to  practice  gymnastic  exercises,  to 
march  to  the  sound  of  music,  to  swim,  to  cook,  to  wash,  to  manage  cattle,  to  keep 
aooonnts,  and  to  assist,  if  fit  for  it,  in  the  management  of  the  rest.  Indeed,  it 
itrikes  one  that  there  are  few  of  us  who  would  not  learn  something  from  a  course  at 
Mettray ;  and  that,  at  least,  the  raw  recruits  of  our  army  would  be  better  quali- 
fied for  service  by  a  little  of  the  multifiEirious  instruction  there  imparted.  There 
are  very  few  people  who  have  not  some  charge  or  other  to  bring  against  those 
who  had  the  conduct  of  their  education  on  the  score  of  some  serious  omissicii. 
A  laborer  or  an  artizan  would  hardly  find  a  want  in  the  school  of  Mettray. 

It  is  for  the  special  information  of  the  gentlemen  concerned  in  our  new  reform- 
atory establishments  that  Lord  Leigh  has  visited  Mettray  and  drawn  up  this 
account.  In  the  discharge  of  his  errand  he  has  enabled  the  French  to  compare 
notes  with  us,  and  we  have  their  remarks  on  our  own  practice.  They  are  sur- 
prised to  find  that,  before  we  admit  a  lad  into  a  reformatory  institution,  we  think 
it  necessary  first  to  stigmatize*  him  for  life,  and  to  incapacitate  him  for  the  army  or 

*  Mj  friend,  the  Rev.  Sydney  Turner,  comments  upon  your  observations '  and  uses  these 
words:— '*  I  most  solemnly  protest  against  the  philanthropic  phrase  of  not  stigmatizing  the 
young  criminal  by  imprisonment  before  yoa  reform  him ;"  and  farther—**  With  reference 
to  M.  Demetz's  views  on  this  sabject,  1  know  that  as  lately  as  August  last  he  was  decidedly 
In  favor  of  preliminary  correction,  not  only  as  a  safeguard  to  society,  but  as  a  means  of  moral 
Impression  and  improvement  to  the  boy  himself." 

Anxious  to  be  supported  by  the  testimony  of  a  friend  who  visited  Msttrmy  last  November. 
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navy,  as  they  suppose,  by  requiriDg  a  preporatory  period  of  imprisonment  It  is 
even  so,  and  cortainly  the  moral  benefits  of  a  fortnight^s  durance  must  be  dearly 
pnrohased  by  the  acquisition  of  an  ineradicable  stigma.  Tet  the  matter  is  fall  of 
difficulties,  which  the  account  before  us,  full  as  it  is,  does  not  entirely  exphio. 
Through  what  stage,  by  whose  authority,  or  on  what  rule  of  selection,  are  the 
inmates  supplied  to  these  reformatories;  when  are  they  discharged,  and  what 
osually  becomes  of  them  ?  Capacious  as  Mettray  appears  to  be,  we  should  want 
many  such  institutions  to  hold  all  who  might  be  driven  into  them  by  a  season  of 
general  distress.  Many  a  parent,  if  not  in  our  rural  parishes,  at  least  in  our  towns, 
would  be  only  too  glad  to  let  his  children  find  their  way  into  a  place  where  they 
were  taught  useful  trades,  good  habits,  regularity  of  life,  some  amount  of  acoom- 
plishments,  and,  generally,  the  duties  of  a  good  subject,  without  any  sUgma.  In 
fiict,  Mettray  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  industrial  university,  a  vast  board- 
ing-school for  the  poor.  Apart  from  the  associations  which  wonld  prevail  even 
at  Mettray,  a  boy  would  learn  much  more  there  than  he  would  at  any  national  or 
other  charitable  school  that  we  know  of.  lie  would  learn,  in  fed,  to  be  a  man. 
Thus  the  sketch  before  us  assumes  a  new,  and,  we  must  add,  a  more  important 
character.  If  it  is  good  for  young  offenders,  it  must  be  better  for  honest  boys; 
and,  if  the  former  require  as  much,  the  latter  deserve  more.  Why  should  not 
every  town  child  of  the  working  classes  be  taught  arts  and  aocompUshmeDti, 
which  are  useful  not  only  to  wean  from  crime,  but  still  more  to  obviate  the  ten- 
dency ?  It  is,  then,  to  our  educational  authorities  that  Lord  Leigh ^s  report  will 
be  most  useful,  and  we  trust  that  they  will  not  think  the  school  children  in  their 
charge  too  good  for  *  reformation.'  " 

in  con\paDy  with  myself— a  high  authority  himself  upon  soch  matters — ^I  wrote  to  hiin,befen 
taking  notice  of  Mr.  Turner's  observations,  to  ascertain  whether  he  had  formed  the  sum 
opinion  as  myself  as  to  the  light  in  which  M.  Demetz  r^ards  our  law.  I  quote  from  bis 
reply  :— 

*'  Although  M.  Demetz  has  more  than  once  stated  to  me  that  he  thought  a  short  confinenfOt 
in  a  separate  cell,  before  a  l>oy  is  sent  to  Mettray,  was  serriceabie  to  his  moral  health,  be  hsi 
constantly  inveighed  against  what  he  considers  the  unwise  provision  of  our  Iaw,->that  chil- 
dren must  be  condemned,  and  subjected  to  punishment  as  criminals,  before  they  are  sent  to 
reformatory  schoolA.  Indeed,  he  is  so  strongly  of  this  opinion,  that  he  told  me  that  one  of 
the  principal  objects  he  had  in  view  in  visiting  England  next  spring,  was  to  have  an  opporti* 
nity  of  impre((stng  this  upon  the  leading  people  here  interested  generally  in  the  subject,  as  bt 
was  satisfied  that  we  should  never  arrive  at  all  the  success  possible  in  the  retbrmation  of 
youth  until  the  stigma  of  condemnation  should  have  t>een  removed  from  them.  It  is  quite 
true  that  in  almost  every  case  the  boys  are  confined  before  they  are  removed  to  Mettray ;  but 
they  are  sent  for  that  purpose  either  to  La  Roquette,  in  Paris,  which,  to  avoid  the  name  of 
*  prison,'  is  called  '  Maison  d'Education  Correctionnelle  de  Jeunes  Detenus ;'  or  to  special 
^quartiers  correctionnels '  in  the  departmental  prison — thus  again  avoidiof  the  Injorioai 
name."— l.e«er  to  Editor  of  Time§. 
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Uf  1827  MooMigaem  de  Bemnger,  at  that  time  direotbg  a  charitable 
tioQ  of  meobanioi  nnder  the  protection  of  St.  Joseph  *  (the  iint  experiment  in 
tboee  adult  olaaies  which  have  ainoe  acoompliahed  ao  much  good,)  conceived  th« 
idea  of  opening  an  aaylom  for  orphan  and  poor  children,  for  their  training  to  the 
laboriooB  ocoopations  which  moat  one  day  support  them.  He  soon  collected  seven 
in  the  garrets  of  the  Faubourg  Saint  Marcean ;  such  was  the  modest  beginning 
of  an  enterprise  since  so  largely  developed.  By  charitable  aid  it  became  possible 
after  six  months  to  hire  a  larger  tenement ;  others  were  occupied  in  snooossion, 
the  rent  rising  from  twelve  hundred  francs  to  five  thousand.  At  last,  convinced 
that  buildings  of  its  own  were  necessary  to  the  establishment  of  the  institution 
upon  a  substantial  footing,  Mgr.  de  Bervanger  decided  to  purchase  two  roomy 
houses,  one  at  Paris,  113  Rue  de  Vaugirard,  and  the  other  at  Issy,  the  ancient 
ekdUau  of  that  name,  now  36  Grande  Rue,  capable  together  of  accommodating 
about  a  thousand  children,  all  boarders. 

The  Paris  house  is  the  principal  one,  that  at  Issy  being  only  a  sort  of  auxiliary 
where  the  younger  children  are  kept,  in  preparation  for  their  removal  to  Paris. 

The  house  in  P&ris  has  been  portioned  out  upon  a  plan  which  seems  to  ns  to 
contain  many  defects,  especially  in  regard  to  classification,  and  to  ease  of  honae- 
hold  services  and  supervision.  The  small  court  which  gives  entrance  from  the 
Rue  de  Vaugirard  ia  lined  on  one  side  with  cookndiops  and  refectories,  and  on 
the  other  by  the  laundry.  In  front  is  the  buOding  occupied  by  the  numagemenl 
Behind  this  building  extends  a  large  area  divided  into  a  garden  for  the  use  of  con* 
valescents,  and  a  play>ground.  A  large  building  surrounds  this  area,  and  stretohea 
on  one  side  quite  to  the  Rne  de  Vaugirard.  The  work-shops  occupy  the  base- 
ment  and  first  story  of  this  building.  Above  are  the  dormitories.  The  chapel, 
infirmary  and  recitation  rooms  are  in  the  wing  that  extends  toward  the  street. 
The  buildiugs  have  been  erected  with  an  economy  which  we  fear  has  been  secured 
at  the  expense  of  strength.  Thus,  although  new,  they  present  a  general  appear- 
ance  of  dilapidation,  which,  together  with  the  lack  of  neatness,  makes  a  suffi- 
ciently unfavorable  first  impression  upon  the  visitor's  mind. 

Children  are  not  received,  except  at  from  eight  to  twelve  years  of  age.  Those 
less  than  ten  are  sent  by  preference  to  Issy,  where  they  receive  special  attention. 
They  are  required  to  bring  a  copy  of  their  record  of  baptism,  and  a  certificate  of 
vaccination,  unless  they  have  had  the  small  pox.    Before  final  admission,  they  are 

*  This  anociation,  eommenced  in  1822,  luted  until  July  1830.  It  wm  composed  of  nearly 
■even  thousand  mechanicfl  of  varioua  kinds,  a  thousand  or  twelve  hundred  heada  of  com*- 
mercial  houses  or  manafactoriet  also  belonging  to  it  under  the  name  of  protectnra.  On  Basu 
days  and  feast  days  the  members  met  for  divine  service ;  recitations  and  games  occupied  the 
rest  of  the  day.  Mechanics  holding  a  commendatory  certificate  from  their  cure,  were  lodged 
and  boarded  gratis  until  employment  could  be  found  for  them,  and  schools  were  open  every 
day  at  the  hour  for  quitting  work.  Atj 
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examined  by  one  of  the  physicians  of  the  institation.  Orphana  are  required  to 
present  a  copy  of  the  record  of  the  death  of  their  parenta. 

The  price  of  board,  payable  monthly  in  advance,  is  four  dollars  a  month  for 
orphans  with  no  parent,  and  five  dollars,  lor  ohildrea  doI  ocpbaoa.  Four  dulUn 
are  also  paid  to  cover  ordinary  expenses  at  the  entry  of  the  new  papiL  For  thif 
moderate  snm,  the  establishment  undertakes  the  general  charge  of  providing  for 
the  maintenance,  instruction  and  apprenticeship  of  the  children. 

The  number  of  pupils  had  reached  eight  hundred  in  1845,  and  nine  hundred 
in  1 846.  It  has  varied  little  since  the  last  date.  This  number  oonststs  of  very 
heterogeneous  elements,  although  some  of  them  belong  to  poor  and  honest  arti- 
san ftimilies ;  and  though  there  are  even  soine  aeioiui  of  noUe  finnilieB,  rained  by 
the  revolutions,  most  of  them  have  no  fiunily,  no  known  pwents,  no  name,  and 
were  running  in  utter  abandonment  to  oertatn  deatrnotion.  Charitable  societies  cr 
generous  patrons  have  rescued  them  and  eotrosted  them  to  the  care  of  Mgr.  de 
Bervanger,  who  alone  in  the  institution  knows  the  secret  of  their  birth.  To  pre- 
serve this  secret,  each  child  is  designated  only  by  a  number  by  which  he  is  known 
in  the  house. 

The  regulations  are  the  same  for  all.  The  diet  is  adapted  to  tlie  age,  appear- 
ance and  appetite  of  the  pupils.  It  is  at  breakfast,  soup  and  bread  ;  at  dinner, 
three  times  a  week,  soup,  bread  and  meat,  with  a  dish  of  legames  inatead  of  the 
meat ;  on  the  other  four  days,  at  lunch,  a  piece  of  bread ;  and  at  sapper,  bread, 
legumes,  or  salad,  or  fruit  Sundays  a  little  wine  is  allowed,  and  at  the  amrasl 
ftativals,  a  dessert  also.  The  food  of  the  officers  scarcely  diflfers  from  that  of 
the  pupils  except  in  quantity,  and  some  slight  additions  of  milk,  wine,  and  M. 
Tlie  whole  is  regulated  by  a  bill  of  fore  according  to  which,  the  diatribntion  it 
made. 

The  establishment  fornishes  ok>thes  and  washing  for  the  ohOdren,  does  their 
mending,  and  provides  for  each  a  mattress,  bolster,  two  ooveriida,  two  pair  cf 
sheets,  four  pair  of  stockings,  four  napkins,  two  pair  of  pantaloona  for  winter  aad 
two  for  summer,  a  waistcoat,  a  coat  of  doth  or  knitwork  for  winter,  five  Uooses, 
a  cap,  two  pair  of  ahoes,  six  handkerchiefii,  two  belts,  anapendcra,  and  combs ; 
an  marked  with  the  number  of  the  scholar.  It  ahw  providea  booka,  paper  aad 
pens  for  the  classes.  Children  are  received  with  whaterer  tfaey  have  on,  aad  at 
leaving,  are  permitted  to  wear  away  their  every  day  snit. 

Although  the  system  of  education  in  the  establishmtet  is  a  christian  one,  the 
director,  out  of  regard  for  the  character  and  prejudioea  of  the  mechanic  pops- 
lation  of  Paris,  has  avoided  giving  it  a  clerical  or  monastic  character.  The  teaeb- 
ers  are  laymen,  and  the  name  of  ^*  brodiers  "  which  they  nae  to  each  other  or 
receive  fh>m  the  pupils,  is  mmply  a  token  and  bond  of  afibotion.  The  mansfs* 
ment  of  Saint  Nicholas  is  entrusted,  amongst  the  saperior,  a  cotmoil  of  admiaiK 
tration,  and  certain  almoners  and  intendants.  Under  their  ordera  the  brethren 
are  employed ;  the  priticipal  of  them  being  the  sacristan,  the  cashier,  the  proc- 
tor, the  prefect  of  studies,  the  prefects  of  health,  of  music,  and  of  the  work- 
shops. Mgr.  de  Bervanger  has  laid  down  the  attributes  and  dntiea  of  aH  per- 
sons employed,  in  a  sort  of  constitution  containing  excellent  preoepta,  and  whiek 
might  be  consulted  to  great  advantage  in  the  organizatkm  of  aimSar  establisb- 
ments. 

The  household  proper,  cooking,  expenditure,  washing  and  ironing  and  the  m- 
firmary  are  in  charge  of  a  number  of  aistera  of  oharitj.  Hie  number  cf  pemaa 
employed  is  seventy  grown  people,  peroianemtly ;  twm^'-iiw 
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of  exterior  worJuhope;  end  thirty  perMos,  hired  bj  the  day.    Seven  or  eight  of 
the  ohildren  are  also  employed. 

Thia  huge  fiyroe  permits  the  maintenance  of  an  active  and  continual  watch  over 
the  ohildrens'  department ;  and  any  who  are  likely  to  cormpt  their  companiona, 
are  at  once  sent  back  to  their  parents  or  guardians.  The  brothers  sleep  among 
the  ohildren.  One  is  watching  in  the  dormitories,  during  the  whole  night,  and 
the  rooms  are  kept  constantly  lighted  for  fear  of  accidents.  The  children  change 
about  their  sleeping  places  from  time  to  time,  and  great  reserve  is  practiced  in 
regard  to  this  arrangement,  that  there  may  be  no  way  for  the  ohildren  to  learn 
any  thing  evil.  The  older  children  get  up  at  half  past  five  in  summer  and  six  in 
winter  j  the  younger  always  at  a  quarter  past  seven.  All  go  to  bed  at  eight  in 
winter,  and  nine  in  summer.  The  instruction  includes  reading,  writing,  arith* 
nietic,  and  spelling  ^  the  elements  of  French  grammar,  geography  and  historyi 
grammatical  and  logical  analysis,  book-keeping,  linear  drawing,  practical  geome- 
try, singing,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  instrumental  music,  gymnastics,  swimming, 
the  rudiments  of  physics,  chemistry,  practical  natural  history,  land-measuring 
and  gardening. 

The  instruction  in  physics,  chemistry,  natural  history,  geometry  and  instru- 
mental music,  is  given  only  to  the  children  in  the  first  divisions ;  as  also  that  in 
book-keeping,  linear  drawing,  and  singing.  All  the  pupils  are  permitted  to  leam 
gymnastics  and  swimming,  if  their  parents  or  guardians  have  consented.  The 
instruction  in  surveying,  and  in  some  other  of  the  above  studies  is  given  while 
horticulture  is  taoght,  at  Issy. 

The  children  do  not  remain  in  school  more  than  three  hours  together,  and  ar« 
kept  busy  on  one  subject  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half  at  the  furthest. 
Those  who  do  not  work  in  the  shops  spend  eight  hours  daily  in  studying  and  re- 
citing, exoept  the  smaller  ones,  who  rise  later,  and  have  but  six  hours  and  a 
half.  A  class  consists  of  from  fifty  to  seventy  pupils  at  most  There  is  an  ex- 
amination several  times  a  year,  and  a  solemn  distribution  of  prizes  at  its  conclusion* 

The  business  of  the  brothers  is  to  render  the  studies  attractive  and  varied,  and 
to  habituate  the  children  to  tell  what  they  have  learned  or  observed.  They  per- 
mit them  to  ask  questions,  and  answer  with  good  humor.  Nothing  is  left  to  ar- 
bitrary decision ;  the  smallest  details  are  regulated  according  to  rule ;  and  the 
children  know  their  rights  and  the  penalties  for  non-fulfilment  of  duty. 

The  brothers  extend  their  care  not  only  to  the  instruction,  but  also  to  the 
general  training  of  the  children.  They  endeavor  to  imbue  them  with  all  such 
knowledge  and  habits  as  may  insure  their  future  prosperity  by  rendering  them 
honest,  industrious  and  skillful  artiians,  by  making  them  enjoy  their  labor,  by  de- 
stroying notions  consistent  only  with  a  high  social  position,  and  by  fortifying  them 
against  the  bad  examples  which  they  will  probably  meet  in  the  world. 

Musical  instruction  occupies  a  large  place  in  the  system  of  education.  Music 
is  reckoned  not  only  a  means  of  recreation  and  enjoyment,  but  as  an  art  which 
may  beoome  a  useful  means  of  subsistence  to  the  young  graduates.  A  number 
of  them  have  in  fact  obtained  situations  of  more  or  less  value,  in  regimental 
bands.  The  establishment  owns  five  thousand  dollars  worth  of  musical  instm- 
mentB,  which  when  not  in  use  are  arranged  in  glazed  cases.  Besides  the  military 
band,  the  musical  director  has  organized  a  choir  for  the  chapel.  Every  Sunday 
at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  children  chant  a  Salve  with  remarkable  skill, 
upon  whioh  ocoasion  part  of  the  chapel  is  open  to  strangers. 

In  the  principal  area  of  the  establishment  are  erected  a  gymnastic  apparatnsi 
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•ee-MWB,  and  Yarioai  other  machines,  for  the  amusement  of  tbe  aebolars.  Svioi- 
ing  lessons  are  given  at  Issy,  where  there  is  a  large  basin ;  the  pnpUs  at  the  Pteii 
house  march  oat  there  from  time  to  time,  with  their  band  at  their  head,  to  frao- 
lioe  Tarioas  exerdaes. 

Various  workshops  have  been  established  for  pupils  who  are  to  serve  tbeir  ap- 
prenticeship in  the  establishment ;  including,  besides  the  bakery,  the  shoemaidag 
ahop,  the  tailor's  shop,  Ac,  which  are  kept  up  for  the  use  of  the  institatkn; 
others  in  various  occupations  which  are  partly  trades,  and  partly  arts,  and  are 
especially  followed  in  Paris.  Such  are  the  occupations  of  chaser  in  bfooas, 
watchmaker,  lacemaker,  designer  of  patterns  for  woven  fiibrics,  mathematieal  in- 
strument maker,  ornamental  worker  in  gold  and  silver,  engraver  in  jewels  and 
metals,  maker  of  bronze  settings,  worker  in  imitation  jewelry,  embosser,  saddler, 
hardware  man,  maker  of  lackered  snniT-bozes,  worker  in  steel  ornaments,  iron- 
monger,  painter  on  porcelain,  worker  in  ivory,  machinist,  and  cutler.  Unforta- 
nately,  the  revolution  of  February,  which  threw  the  industrial  interests  of  Paris 
into  disorder,  did  not  spare  the  workshops  of  Saint  Nicholaa ;  and  many  of  th«m 
are  discontinued,  or  unprosperous.  £ffi>rts  are  however  making  by  the  admin- 
istration to  repair  these  misfortunes  and  to  maintain  regular  labor. 

The  pupils  do  not  enter  the  workshops  except  upon  the  express  application  of 
their  relatives  or  guardians,  and  only  after  tbeir  firat  communion.  Hie  manaal 
labor  occupies  on  an  average  eight  and  a  half  hours  per  day ;  and  the  apprenticei 
attend  school  two  hours  daily,  unless  their  parents  or  g^uardiana  prefer  to  have 
them  spend  that  time  in  the  workshops,  in  order  to  become  sooner  perfect  in 
their  occupation.  The  apprenticeship  occupies  from  two  to  four  years,  aooord- 
faig  to  the  trade.  When  it  is  ended,  the  pupils  are  allowed,  if  they  chooae,  to 
remain  in  the  establishment,  and  whatever  they  earn  over  and  above  their  ei- 
penses  is  deposited,  if  they  wish,  to  their  credit  in  a  savings'  bank.  Parents  aro 
permitted  to  have  their  children  educated  for  whatever  business  they  ehooM, 
having  reference  to  their  inclinations,  strength,  and  intelligence.  At  the  tfans 
of  our  visit,  the  number  of  apprentices  was  about  a  hundred. 

The  workahops  are  an  expense  to  the  establishment ;  bat  as  peconiaiy  gain 
is  no  part  of  the  scheme,  the  same  maintenanoe  is  giyen  to  the  children  in  the 
■hops  as  to  the  younger  ones,  although  their  support  costs  more.  Those 
who  labor  need  more  food ;  and  besides,  a  larger  number  of  overseers  ia  neoet- 
sary,  to  keep  up  the  prescribed  amount  of  supervision.  Hie  profits  from  work 
done  go  to  the  foremen  of  the  shops,  which  makes  them  interested  in  canying 
forward  the  apprentices,  and  in  conforming  to  the  regulations  of  the  establiath 
ment  They  are  likewise  obliged  to  furnish  the  tools  used  by  the  npfmatiodt 
The  masters  are  especially  holden  to  conduct  themselyes  towwd  the  chiklran  Ifts 
kind  fskthers;  and  not  to  keep  them  at  work  too  long  in  any  one  part  of  their 
employment,  but  to  instruct  them  in  the  whole  of  it  AU  this  is  stipulated  in 
the  engagements  made  between  the  parents  and  the  masteri^  and  with  the 
approbation  of  the  establishment,  which,  however,  does  not  bind  itself  to  con- 
tinue  to  keep  any  of  the  parties,  eitJier  masters  or  apprentices;  in  order  that  it 
may  always  be  able  to  remoye  from  the  institution  any  individiials  whose  praa- 
eooe  is  esteemed  harmfuL 

In  the  classes,  workshops,  Ac.,  the  children  reoeiye  good  maria  for  umBoation 
and  for  progresa  Thriceayear  they  receiye  books,  images^  Ao,  in  ezohaogeftr 
these  marks,  at  a  certain  rate.  The  record  of  these  maiks  is  posted  in  the  p■^ 
lor  of  the  house  ereiy  week ;  as  are  also  the  marks  given  for  wesk^  oos^ni- 
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tionfl,  and  the  quarterly  record,  which  last  is  sent  to  parents  or  guardians. 
PupQs  -wiiose  names  remain  upon  the  good  conduct  list  during  the  whole 
quarter,  receive  a  reward  at  its  termination.  There  is  a  formal  distribution 
of  prizes,  annually,  just  before  the  short  vacation. 

For  the  encouragement  of  the  children,  the  managers  arrange  for  them  from 
time  to  time  special  recreations,  for  which  some  Uttle  expense  is  incurred. 
During  the  smnmer  there  are  long  walks,  on  which  the  pupils  carry  their 
proyisions  in  their  knapsacks ;  in  winter,  there  are  exhibitions  in  natural  philos- 
ophy, yentriloquism,  kc  These  amusements  are  much  desired  by  the  children, 
and  stimulate  them  proportionately  to  good  conduct  and  sustained  application. 

There  is  a  sufficient  play-hour  between  the  periods  of  study  and  of  labor. 
The  hours  of  recreation  on  Sunday,  are  from  eight  to  ten,  forenoon,  an  hour 
at  noon,  and  from  two  to  four,  afternoon.  On  week  days,  they  are  an  hour 
each,  at  half  past  eight,  noon,  half  past  three,  and  in  the  simimer  at  eight  in  the 
eyening.  These  periods  are  of  half  an  hour  only  for  those  employed  in  the  work- 
shops. Sunday  afternoon  at  three,  the  pupils  from  the  workshops  perform 
pieces  of  military  music  to  an  audience  of  their  relatives  who  have  come  to 
visit  them.  During  play  hours  the  pupils  may  practice  gymnastic  exercises. 
Thursday,  weather  permitting,  the  brothers  walk  out  with  the  children  not 
engage4  in  the  workshops;  those  being  taken  out  on  Sundays  during  the 
smnmer. 

Parents  and  guardians  may  see  their  children  in  private  every  day,  but  during 
play  hours  only,  and  when  the  children  have  not  been  shut  up  for  punish- 
ment There  are  three  vacations  a  year ;  three  days  at  new  year's,  three  at 
Easter,  and  eight  immediately  after  the  annual  distribution  of  prizes.  Pupils 
are  not  allowed  any  vacation  in  September,  unless  at  the  request,  or  with 
the  permission,  of  the  person  paying  their  board. 

The  house  is  governed  in  a  manner  altogether  paternal  The  masters  are 
aware  that  harshness  brutalizes,  destroys  every  honorable  sentiment,  and 
inspires  a  distaste  for  study  and  labor.  Even  when  punishment  is  necessary, 
the  children  are  to  be  convinced  if  possible  that  severity  is  resorted  to  only  for 
their  good.  Punishments  can  almost  always  be  commuted  for  with  good  marks. 
Those  guilty  of  grave  misdemeanors  are  shut  up  during  play  hours,  under 
charge  of  a  brother ;  but  these  detentions  are  not  to  take  place  during  all  hours 
of  recreations,  as  some  fresh  air  and  exercise  is  necessary  for  the  health  of  the 
chUdren.  If  there  is  no  amendment,  they  are  forbidden  to  take  their  usual 
walka.  Very  seldom,  the  allowance  of  food  is  curtailed.  The  idea  of  shame 
and  of  penalty  is  attached  to  many  things  quite  indifferent  in  themselves.  The 
general  rule  is  to  incline  the  children  to  good  conduct  by  encouragement ;  and 
in  punishment,  regard  is  always  had  to  their  health.  No  prison  is  used, 
because  the  regulations  permit  no  child  to  be  alone  without  supervision, 
and  moreover,  because  it  is  undesirable  to  accustom  their  minds  to  that  form  of 
punishment  Those  whose  thoughtlessness  is  likely  to  lead  the  others  astray, 
are  kept  apart  A  jury  of  the  most  steady  children  returns  verdicts  ag^ainst 
violators  of  the  rules,  or  such  as  have  tempted  their  comrades  to  any  consider- 
able transgression.  In  such  cases  the  punishment  applied  is  a  humiliation  simi- 
lar to  that  used  in  the  regimental  discipline,  unless  the  parents  prefer  to 
withdraw  the  culprit  The  masters  are  cautious  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  this 
authority,  but  the  practice  has  succeeded  well,  and  punishments  under  it 
have  become  rara    To  maltreat  the  children  is  strictly  forbidden,  on  the  prin- 
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ciple  that  judicious  and  moderate  means  will  preraU  where  an  indiscreet 
sevcritj  could  only  irritate. 

The  regulations  and  discipline  are  alike  in  the  two  hotises  at  Paris  and  lasr, 
except  as  required  by  the  difference  of  age  in  the  inmates.  The  latter  alao 
serves  as  a  convalescent  hospital  for  invalids  from  the  former,  wh«^  thej 
can  enjoy  country  living,  and  exercise  in  the  open  air.  A  horticultural  school  is 
likewise  establislied  there  vrith  a  green  house  and  an  orangery. 

The  plans  of  the  superior  of  Saint  Nicholas  include  the  founding  of  an  analo- 
gous establishment  for  young  girls.  This  would  be  close  by  that  at  Issj, 
but  entirely  separated  from  it  It  would  be  of  great  advantage  by  saving  port 
of  the  two  thousand  four  hundred  dollars  a  year  now  expended  for  sewing  and 
washing.  The  kitcjien  garden  ground  there,  brought  entirely  under  cultivation, 
would  furnish  the  necessary  fruits  and  legumes  for  its  consumption.  This  com- 
bination would  be  very  similar  to  that  adopted  at  Ruyssoledo. 

It  is  difficult  if  not  impossible  for  us  to  state  a  decision  upon  the  merits 
of  the  enterprise  of  M.  do  Bervangcr.  At  the  time  of  our  visit,  the  vacaticaia 
were  just  ending,  and  the  reassembling  of  the  pupils  occasioned,  doubtless,  more 
disorder  than  usual ;  various  important  repairs  were  in  progress ;  most  of  the 
workshops  were  either  unoccupied  or  going  on  only  irr^ularly.  Accustomed  to 
the  strict  propriety  of  the  Belgian  establishments,  we  were  probably  more 
displeased  than  many  other  visitors  would  be,  at  the  appearance  of  certain  p(X^ 
tions  of  the  building,  and  at  the  careless  manner  in  which  that  important  matter 
eeemod  to  be  attended  to.  Nevertheless,  the  zeal  and  devotion  of  the  director 
are  certainly  worthy  of  all  praise.  Confined  to  his  own  individual  resources, 
and  deprived  of  all  official  patronage,  his  perseverance  has  overcome  impedi- 
ments which  would  certainly  have  stopped  any  man  not  inspired  by  truly  char- 
itable purposes,  and  by  confidence  in  the  excellence  of  the  principle  upon  which 
the  establishment  is  founded.  By  the  side  of  the  numerous  high  8dKX>Is 
and  boarding  schools  intended  for  children  of  the  rich  and  middling  classes,  be 
has  undertaken  to  establish  a  modest  boarding  school  for  poor  and  morallv 
neglected  children.  This  end  has  been  attained.  The  work  is  doubtlees 
susceptible  of  numerous  improvements,  but  even  as  it  stands,  it  has  solved  an 
important  problem,  namely,  that  of  reforming  and  maintaining  at  the  lowest 
possible  price,  in  the  midst  of  a  great  city,  a  numerous  class  of  poor,  who, 
without  such  assistance,  would  inevitably  have  grown  np  to  swell  the  ranks 
of  the  mass  of  vicious  men  who  always  gather  in  centers  of  population. 

The  cost  of  purchasing  and  furnishing  the  two  houses  of  Paris  and  Issy,  was 
nearly  $240,000.  Of  this  sum  there  was  unpaid,  in  1849,  about  $125,000. 
This  debt,  if  funded,  would  represent  a  rent  of  about  $6,200;  not  at  all  too 
largo  for  an  establishment  so  useful  and  important 

In  1844,  of  an  average  number  of  seven  hundred  uid  fifty  children,  and 
a  hundred  and  six  persons  employed,  the  total  expense  was  $39,843.51 
Deducting  receipts  for  sales  fit)m  workshops  and  elsewhere,  amounting  in  all  to 
$2,156.31,  the  annual  expense  remains  at  $37,647.  Each  child,  therefore,  costs 
$50.25 ;  about  fourteen  cents  a  day ;  about  one-third  of  what  the  pupils  at  Peti^ 
Bourg  cost 

For  complete  education  and  maintenance  of  one  thousand  pupOs— the 
number  which  both  houses  can  accommodate — the  director  estimates  ^t 
he  ought  to  receive  $60,000  a  year,  of  which  $24,000  would  be  for  food, 
gardening,  and  payment  of  certain  female  assistaQtBi  and  $12,000  for  intcreet 
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This  is  sixty  dollars  a  year  for  each  child,  which  is  the  fixed  rate  for  those  not 
orphans.  The  deficit  occasioned  by  the  reduced  rate  of  $48.00  at  which  orphans 
are  received,  would  be  made  up  by  gifts,  subscriptions,  and  returns  fi*om  sales. 

The  following  notice  of  this  institution  is  given  by  Rev.  George  Fox- 
croft  Haskins,  in  his  Travels  in  England,  France,  Italy,  &c.^  1854. 

But  of  all  the  institutions  which  I  visited  in  Paris,  none  interested  me  so  much 
as  that  of  St.  Nicholas.  The  great  aim  of  the  institution  is  to  provide  for  the 
wants  of  these  boys,  a  larse  portion  of  whom  were  orphans ;  to  inspire  them  with 
a  love  of  virtue  and  of  industry  ;  and  to  fit  them,  by  the  praotioo  of  their  reli- 
gious duties,  to  become  one  day  not  only  good  christians,  but  also  skillful  work- 
men. It  is  an  institution  of  charity,  because  the  sum  demanded  for  board  and 
tuition,  one  dollar  a  week,  is  so  small  as  to  come  within  the  means  of  the  poorer 
classes,  and  of  those  benevolent  individuals  and  sooicties  who  have  at  heart  the 
reformation  aud  inatmotion  of  the  destitute  and  abandoned.  How  many  of  these 
boys,  think  you,  are  sheltered,  fed,  and  instructed  in  this  home  for  the  homeless 
and  deserted  ?  A  hundred  or  two  ?  More  tlian  that.  Three  hundred,  perhaps  ? 
More  than  that.  Five  hundred  ?  Yet  more.  There  are  at  the  present  time 
more  than  twelve  hundred  boys  in  this  mammoth  refuge  1  They  are  divided  into 
two  departments,  a  senior  and  a  junior,  acoording  to  age.  I  visited  both  depart- 
ments. All  are  governed  by  the  same  rule,  and  all  are  under  the  fatherly  djreo- 
tion  of  Mgr.  Bervanger.    The  two  establishments  are  sbout  half  a  mile  apart. 

This  institution  is  governed  and  disciplined  by  a  congregation  or  brotherhood, 
composed  of  secular  priests  and  laymen,  who  devote  themselves  to  this  work,  with 
a  single  eye  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  welfare  of  youth,  demanding  nothing  for 
their  labors  but  a  bare  support,  looking  forward  for  compensation  to  the  treasury 
of  God. 

The  first  and  great  aim  of  the  directors  and  teachers  is,  to  infuse  into  the  boye 
a  love  of  virtue  and  religion ;  the  second,  to  impart  elementary  and  scientifio 
instruction  ;  the  third,  to  accustom  them  to  habits  of  industry,  and  teaoh  them  a 
profitable  trade. 

The  spiritual  direction  and  religious  instruction  of  the  children  is  confided  to 
the  reverend  fathers  of  the  order  of  St.  Dominie,  who  give  four  pious  instruotione 
every  week.  Catechism  is  taught  every  day.  The  scholars  are  divided  into 
twenty  classes,  according  to  their  age  and  degree  of  intelligenoe.  They  are  not 
afiowed  to  make  their  first  communion  till  they  have  attaint  the  age  of  eleven  or 
twelve  years.  The  singing  and  music  at  mass  and  vespers  is  performed  by  the 
pupils,  under  the  direction  of  their  musical  teachers.  I  think  I  shall  never  forget 
the  pleasure  and  edification  with  which  I  assisted  at  the  Divine  offices  at  St. 
Nicholas,  on  the  Sunday  which  I  passed  in  the  institution.  It  was  in  the  ohapel 
of  the  senior  department.  There  were  about  six  hundred  and  fifty  boys  present. 
All  behaved  with  the  most  perfect  decorum.  In  discipline  nothing  was  wanting. 
All  appeared  to  unite  in  the  singing,  but  without  a  discordant  note.  The  time 
wss  so  well  observed,  that  every  word  was  articulated  and  heard  as  if  pronouioed 
by  a  single  voice. 

In  the  sohools  are  taught  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  orthography,  grammar, 
geography,  history,  book-keeping,  drawing,  geometry,  vocal  and  instrumental 
music,  chemistry,  and  natural  history.  Out  of  the  schools  are  taught  surveying, 
agriculture,  horticulture,  gymnastics,  swimming,  and  various  handicrafts. 

There  are  about  twenty  workshops  attached  to  the  institution  and  within  ita 
precincts.  Before  the  children  commence  their  apprenticeship,  their  tastes,  their 
preferences,  their  physical  streneth,  and  their  intelligence  are  consulted.  I  ob- 
served, in  passing  through  the  shops,  a  large  number  of  bo]^  employed  busily  in 
carving,  cabinet-making,  turning,  musical  instrument  making,  jewelry,  brass  fin- 
ishing, tailoring,  shoemaking,  &c.,  &o.  The  boys  are  apprenticed  for  a  certain 
number  of  years  to  master  workmen,  who  pay  to  the  institution,  for  the  board  of 
their  apprentices,  the  same  as  is  demanded  for  the  other  inmates. 


CENTKAL  PRISON  AND  REFORM  SCHOOL, 

AT 

OAILLON,  IN  NORMANDY. 


The  following  account  of  the  governmental  Reform  School  at  GaiUoo, 
in  Normandy,  is  taken  from  Yisrrs  to  Continental  Repokmatorixs,  hy 
Robert  Hall,  M.  A.,  Recorder  of  Donecuter^  England,  and  read  as  a  lee> 
ture  before  the  Leeds  Mechanics*  Institution,  and  Wakefield  Mechanio? 
Institution,  1855. 

It  is  now  more  than  forty  years  since  the  compilers  of  the  French  Code  YkaL 
struck  out  a  new  course  of  treatment,  and  enacted  that  young  persons  mtdir 
sixteen  years  of  age  should,  under  ordinary  circumstances^  not  be  found  guillj 
of  offenses  which  they  should  be  proved  to  have  committed,  but  shoiHd  bs 
acquitted  as  having  acted  without  discernment,  and  then  not  punished,  bat 
detained  for  education ;  within  the  last  twenty  years  establishments  have  beoi 
formed  in  various  parts  of  the  continent  for  the  education  of  these  children.  In 
tlie  spring  of  the  present  year  I  called  the  attention  of  my  fellow  townsmen  to 
one  of  these  establishments,  that  of  Mettray  in  l^Yance,  which  has  now  been  in 
operation  for  upward  of  15  years :  I  have  since  that  spent  three  days  there,  and 
my  favorable  opinion  has  been  more  than  confirmed ;  I  may  take  occasion  tD 
mention  incidentally  a  few  points  which  escaped  my  observation  on  my  fint 
visit,  but  I  am  not  going  to  repeat  any  thing  that  I  have  already  published  ii 
print:  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state,  in  general  terms,  that  Mettray  is  a  private  e^ 
tablishment,  with  government  assistance,  which  receives  for  reformatory  eduoik 
tion  boys  under  the  age  of  16  who  have  committed  offenses  but  have  beoB 
acquitted  as  having  acted  without  discernment ;  of  these  it  has  at  present  neir 
600,  divided  into  families  of  forties,  each  family  has  its  fitmily  house,  and  is  gof> 
emed  by  two  young  men  specially  educated  for  the  piupose,  who  are  assStsd 
by  two  boys,  members  of  the  family,  elected  quarteriy  by  ballot  bj^  the  kfttf 
members  of  the  family;  the  boys  are  taught  agriculture  and  the  commoa 
liandicrafts  which  are  necessary  to  agriculture :  the  place  is  the  reverse  of  a 
prison,  for  there  are  neither  walls  nor  gates;  the  boys  are  most  carefol^ 
impressed  with  the  assurance  that  they  are  not  undergoing  punishment;  and 
there  is  an  infinite  variety  of  contrivances  for  giving  to  each  family  a  oommoi 
interest,  and  encouraging  the  fiunily  feeling :  the  result  of  all  this  is,  that  during 
the  whole  of  last  year  there  was  not  a  single  attempt  to  run  away ;  in  fiu;t,  tbe 
directors  have  fully  succeeded  in  gaining  the  affections  of  their  children:  during 
the  whole  fifteen  years  the  number  of  relapses  amongst  the  young  persons  who 
had  been  set  at  liberty  is  only  eleven  per  cent — a  very  small  proportion  when 
we  consider  that  they  had  all  of  them  exhibited  vicious  tendencies  by  the  eailf 
commission  of  offenses,  and  that  simple  vagrancy  would  be  counted  as  a  relapMi 

Besides  thirty-five  private  institutions  for  the  education  of  this  descriptioD  of 
dctunus,  France  possesses  several  government  establishments  for  the  same  jno^ 
pose ;  and,  in  his  report  on  prisons  for  the  last  year,  the  then  minister  oftho 
interior,  M.  de  Persigny,  seemed  to  regard  the  government  establishment^^  m 
being,  at  the  very  least,  as  efficient  as  the  private  institutions*  I  found  on 
inquiry  that  the  one  which  is  situate  at  Gaillon  in  Normandy,  is  oonsidered  to  bt 
second  to  none,  if  not  itself  the  very  best,  and  having  procured  the  proptf 
authority,  I  proceeded  to  inspect  it 

The  Maison  Ccntrale  of  Gaillon,  stands  on  a  hill  in  a  very  pleasant,  healthy 
situation,  more  by  token  no  inmate  was  attacked  by  the  diolera,  during  either 
of  the  former  visits  of  that  pestilence,  nor  up  to  the  time  of  my  visit  during  tbt 
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last  year's  retom.  It  consists  of  yarious  ranges  of  buildings  divided  into  courtSi 
the  general  effect  of  which  is  best  seen  from  the  outside :  they  had  a  consider- 
able fire  a  little  while  ago,  the  work  of  some  of  the  prisoners ;  a  whole  pile  of 
building  seems  to  liave  been  destroyed  and  is  now  in  progress  of  re-construction. 
The  chateau  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Cardinal  d'Amboise. 

M.  Le  Blanc  is  a  slightly  built,  vigorous  man,  apparently  between  30  and  -iO 
years  of  age,  with  a  pleasing  countenance  and  easy  manner,  but  evidently 
accustomed  to  absolute  command:  he  bears  the  decoration  of  the  legion  of 
honor.  He  received  me  very  poUtely,  and  himself  conducted  me  all  over  the 
establishment  at  the  house  itsell 

The  total  number  of  inmates  is  39  guardians,  including  the  chef  and  two  sous 
chefs,  but  not  the  directeur  and  aumonier,  who  do  not  live  within  tlie  wallSi 
1214  adults  and  686  young  persons  all  acquitted  under  article  66:  no  females 
are  confined  there:  tlie  aumonier  is  the  only  ecclesiastic:  there  is  no  female 
assistance  or  suporintendance  at  all,  "  ni  frere  ni  soeur."  Of  the  39  guardians  16 
are  assigned  to  the  children ;  of  the  remaining  24  there  are  3  chefs  and  sous 
che&,  6  porters,  6  affected  to  special  services,  1  always  absent  on  leave,  and 
allowing  for  sickness  and  other  accidental  absences,  the  number  of  guardians 
actively  engaged  in  looking  after  1214  adults  is  fi'om  7  to  8,  or,  adding  the 
director  and  chcfe,  about  1  to  100.  In  the  superintendence  of  the  worlunen, 
there  are  a  few  centre  maftres  whom  I  understand  to  be  firee  workmen,  and  sur- 
Teillants  selected  by  the  director  fit)m  the  prisoners  of  good  conduct ;  the 
^^stem  is  silent  but  not  separate.  M.  Le  Blanc  is  not  in  &vor  of  the  cellular 
system,  except  as  a  punishment  for  prison  offenses. 

The  principle  of  the  system  adopted  for  the  adults  is  that  of  teaching  them  a 
trade  and  making  them  work  at  it  I  was  taken  through  rooms  in  which  vari- 
ous trades  were  being  carried  on.  In  the  adult  department  the  work  is  done  for 
manufacturers  at  certain  prices  fixed  by  contract  in  some  instances  by  the 
piece,  in  others  by  the  day ;  a  tariff  of  the  prices  is  put  up  to  view  in  eveiy 
work  room.  These  wages  are  received  by  government,  who  pay  over  a  portion 
to  the  prisoner  partly  in  direct  payment,  partly  by  carrying  half  of  this 
allowance  to  his  credit  so  as  to  provide  him  with  a  sum  of  monev  on  his  libera- 
tion. The  total  amount  of  this  allowance  varies  fix>m  five-tentns  to  one-tenth 
of  the  wages  paid  by  the  contractor,  according  to  the  gravity  of  the  sentence,  or 
the  number  of  convictions :  but  an  individual  in  the  lowest  class  may  by  good 
conduct  raise  himself  into  a  higher  class  till  he  gets  to  three-tenths,  so  by  bad 
conduct  a  prisoner  in  a  higher  cUtss  may  reduce  himself  to  one-tenth ;  they  for  the 
most  part  become  good  workmen :  I  was  taken  through  a  room  in  which  they 
were  at  work  making  shoes,  bottines,  slippers,  fine  brushes,  coarse  brusheSi 
aoeordeons,  and  the  several  parts  which  enter  into  the  construction  of  an 
aocordeon,  and  probably  some  other  articles  which  I  have  forgotten :  also,  other 
rooms  in  which  the  work  was  the  carding  of  silk  and  the  weaving  it  into  the 
stuff  of  which  silk  hats  are  made,  and  another  room  in  which  the  work  was  the 
making  of  straw  plait.  All  the  men  seemed  to  be  working  with  a  good  deal  of 
energy,  without  any  appearance  of  dejection  physical  or  moral,  only  in  the  finer 
work  which  required  dose  attention  they  seemed  much  more  serious ;  I  rushed 
to  an  a  priori  conclusion  that  the  omeUorating  infiaences  of  industry  would  be 
more  discemable  amongst  the  latter,  but  M.  I^  Blanc  assured  me  that  there  was 
no  distinction  of  that  kind. 

The  dietary  consists  of  rations  of  brown  bread,  soup,  vegetables  and  meat 
twice  a  week ;  such  prisoners  as  have  earned  a  httle  money  may  buy  a  few  com- 
parative luxuries,  such  as  butter,  milk,  sugar,  and  the  like  at  the  canteen.  In 
consequence  of  the  fire,  the  dormitories  are  at  present  crowded  with  additional 
beds,  but,  with  the  exception  of  one  very  large  dormitory,  they  generally 
contain  about  twenty,  each  prisoner  having  his  bed  to  himiself  as  clean  and 
comfortable  as  could  be  imagined ;  at  least  one  guardian  sleeps  in  each  dormito- 
ry, the  rooms  are  lighted  all  night,  and  the  surveillants  are  constantly  walking 
their  rounds. 

The  general  effect  upon  my  own  mind,  of  my  inspection  of  the  adult  deport- 
ment, was  that  the  prisoners  were  palpably  much  better  off  than  they  would 
have  been  if  they  had  been  at  hberty,  and  that,  as  a  body,  they  must  be  fully 
conscious  of  the  fact ;  indeed  it  is  clear  that,  to  some  extent,  the  French  prison 
serves  the  purpose  of  our  workhouse.    The  liberated  convict  has  a  place  of 
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reddence  assigned  to  him,  where  he  is  to  find  work  as  best  he  can,  thowh  itii 
constantly  happening  that  he  ia  sent  to  a  place  where  he  has  no  fiiend^ 
and  where  there  is  no  market  for  such  labor  as  he  has  to  supply:  he  goes 
to  seek  labor  elsewhere,  and  thereby  becomes  guilty  of  rupture  of  bo, 
of  which  he  is  convicted  and  is  sent  l)ack  to  prison,  and  this  new  oooTictioo  ii 
counted  against  him  a  case  of  r^idive ;  M.  Le  Blanc  called  my  attention  to  tht 
&ct,  tliat  the  worst  subjects  under  his  care  are  by  no  means  those  who  haTe  Um 
greatest  number  of  convictions  set  against  their  names,  as  these  consist  for  the 
most  part  of  ruptures  of  ban  in  the  honest  attempt  to  seek  for  work.  Hoi 
is  shown  by  the  fact,  which  I  take  from  the  tables  published  by  M.  le  gude  del 
gceaux,  that  of  806S  recidivistes  who  were  discharged  during  the  qoinqueimiil 
period  1848 — 1852  and  were  again  convicted  before  the  end  of  1852.  the 
relapses  by  vagabondage  and  mendicity  were  1485,  and  those  by  rupture  of  baa 
1346,  and  the  figures  seem  to  show  that  the  latter  generally  take  place  h 
the  first  year  afler  hberation.  No  persons,  however,  are  sent  to  the  maisoDi 
centrales  unless  the  sentence  exceeds  a  year's  imprisonment,  for  shorter  terms  dM 
committals  are  to  the  departmental  prisons,  where  the  confinement  is  cellolai; 
and  the  treatment  in  other  respects  stricter.  Whilst  M.  Le  Blanc  was  inspector 
at  Rennes,  ho  knew  a  case  of  a  liberated  convict,  who,  being  desirous  of  resom* 
mg  his  quarters  in  the  maison  ccntrale  committed  some  offense,  for  which  to  hii 
infinite  disgust  ho  was  sentenced  only  to  six  months  imprisonment.  Having  no 
taste  for  passing  that  period  in  a  departmental  prison,  he  forthwith  begin 
abusing  the  magistrate,  in  consequence  of  which  his  term  was  increased  to  teo 
months,  which  was  the  reverse  of  what  he  wanted,  as  it  was  four  months  men 
in  the  departmental  prison.  Upon  this  he  redoubled  his  invcctires,  ad^og 
threats  of  what  he  would  do  to  the  judge  at  the  end  of  the  term :  this  was  vtfr 
ited  by  a  chanpe  of  sentence  to  fifteen  months,  but  as  these  would  hare  to  be 
passed  in  a  maison  centrale^is  end  was  answered,  his  mask  of  turbulence  wm 
laid  aside,  and  ho  retired  from  the  tribunal  with  a  respectful  bow. 

I  was  now  conducted  to  the  department  of  the  jeunes  detenus.  Thai 
are  principally,  according  to  their  antecedents  and  the  employments  of  their  fiun- 
iUes,  divided  into  two  bodies,  the  industrial  who  occupy  part  of  the  maison  oen- 
trale  itself,  and  the  agricultural  who  are  located  on  alarm  about  three  miles  froB 
the  maison  centrale,  to  which  they  come  twice  a  week,  on  Sundays  aai 
Thursd<ays,  to  attend  divine  service,  and  the  court  which  is  held  on  thoee  dijs 
for  the  trial  of  prison  offenses  committed  by  the  jeunes  detenus.  I  was  fint 
introduced  to  the  quartier  des  prcuves  in  which  new  comers  are  first  placed  it 
order  to  try  them,  and  see  what  they  are  fit  for ;  there  was  nothing  particolff 
about  it-,  but  this  difference  at  the  very  outset  from  the  system  at  Mettm 
excited  an  involuntary  smile.  No  one  was  in  it  at  the  time,  and  we  proceeded 
to  a  large  garden  laid  out  with  walks,  which  are  open  to  the  young  d^tunoi 
during  jwriods  of  recreation,  but  if  I  understood  aright,  they  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  cultivation.  The  young  people  were  just  turning  out  of  the  class-roon 
in  double  file ;  their  dress  did  not  differ  much  in  character  fixun  that  in 
use  at  Mettray,  but  it  looked  older  and  not  so  tidy;  the  body  had  veiy  much  the 
appearance  of  a  workhouse  school,  and  there  were  no  marks  of  that  esprit  de 
corps  which  animates  almost  every  countenance  at  Mettray :  they  did  not  ens 
&11  quite  naturally  into  the  military  step,  but  their  teachers  had  to  excite  them 
to  it,  and  to  beat  time  ;  one  of  them  had  liis  head  clean  shaven,  of  which  more 
anon  ;  others  bore  complimentary  tablets  on  their  backs,  with  diaracteristic 
legends  such  as  "  Voleur  "  &c  Wo  then  passed  through  the  workshops  of  the 
different  trades  which  they  are  taught:  here  the  work  is  not  done  for  contnc- 
tors,  but  for  the  government,  and  no  wages  are  paid,  it  being  considered,  that 
the  board,  lodging  and  education  arc  more  than  an  equivalent  for  the  work  done; 
I  imdcrstood  that  there  was  some  slight  pecuniary  rewards  to  the  surveillantB 
and  others,  but  my  attention  was  diverted  at  this  point  of  my  inquiries,  and  I 
omitted  to  return  to  it  The  children  are  tlius  taught  a  great  variety  of  tndei^ 
tlie  particulars  of  which  have  escaped  my  memory  ;  all  the  building  and  other 
work  in  the  establishment  is  done  either  by  the  children  or  the  adult  convicts: 
the  employment  which  struck  mo  most  was  that  of  the  ornamental  wood  canren» 
who  were  turning  out  some  very  clever  specimens  of  workmanshipif  which  woaU 
have  excited  a  great  sensation  had  they  been  sent  to  Uie  educational  exhibiticB; 
as  part  of  his  day's  woric,  each  child  has  an  hour  and  a  half's  i^Juw^Kng^  noi* 
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than  that  is  found  to  be  tedious  at  the  time,  and  to  make  them  conceited  at  the 
end.  The  director  selects  a  certain  number  of  the  best  behaved  to  act  as 
SuiTcillants,  these  wear  a  distinjiruishing  badge.  The  dormitories  are  large 
rooms,  containing  a  great  number  of  beds,  all  exquisitely  clean,  with  each  boj'a 
Sunday  clothes  neatly  folded  and  placed  upon  his  bed;  my  visit  was  on  a 
Monday  morning,  Sept  11th,  1854:  all  this  had  a  much  more  comfortable  look 
than  the  hammocks  at  Mettray.  The  refectory  is  a  large  hall  used  aLso  as  the 
class-room,  and  as  the  chapel,  of  which  it  forms  the  nave  when  the  folding 
doors  which  separate  it  from  the  chapel,  properly  so  called,  are  thrown  open. 
There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  dietary,  except  that  on  Sundays  and  Thursdays 
they  are  allowed  what  is  called  a  gratification.  What  that  gratification  is  on 
Thursdays  I  did  not  catch,  on  Sundays  it  consists  in  the  distribution  to  each  boy 
of  half-a-pound  of  preserve,  which  he  is  allowed  to  eat  as  he  likes:  the 
glutton  dispatches  it  forthwith,  and  his  propensity  is  noted  ;  on  the  other  hand 
those  who  wish  to  make  a  better  use  of  it,  as  a  seasoning  for  their  bread  during 
the  week,  are  supplied  with  the  means  of  keeping  it  for  that  purpose.  They 
are  justly  proud  of  their  bakehouse,  the  produce  of  which,  experto  crede,  m 
excellent 

For  my  visit  to  the  farm,  M.  Le  Blanc  committed  me  to  the  guidance  of  the 
excellent  inspector  M.  Delaunay,  and  finding  that  I  wished  to  return  to  Paris  by 
the  three  o'clock  train,  which  1  could  not  do  if  we  performed  our  expedition  on 
foot,  he  was  kind  enough  to  order  the  tilbury  of  the  establishment  to  be  placed 
ftt  our  disposal,  and  right  pleasant  was  our  drive  through  a  steeply  undulated 
and  well  wooded  country.  The  (arm  consists  of  214  hectares  including  40 
hectares  of  wood  and  a  small  portion  of  moorland  not  yet  brought  into  cultiva- 
tion, it  is  traversed  in  various  directions  by  well  made  private  roads,  the  work 
of  the  colonists.  1  was  taken  to  two  mrm  houses,  one  an  old  building  of 
no  great  size,  the  other  a  new  construction  of  considerable  size,  built  by  the  col- 
onists for  the  purposes  of  the  colony.  In  the  refectory  of  the  latter  we  found 
the  children  in  class,  pursuing  according  to  their  several  ages  and  abihties  the 
usual  course  of  primary  instruction;  there  were  no  particular  marks  either 
of  energy  or  lassitude,  but  I  thought  them  too  much  crowded ;  the  dormitories 
are  exactly  like  those  of  the  industrial  colonists  at  the  maison  centrale :  every- 
thing was  extremely  clea^  and  rather  left  an  impression  of  over  comfort.  They 
are  very  proud  of  their  homed  cattle,  firom  which  they  draw  a  large  quantity 
of  milk,  which  finds  its  way  to  the  market  at  Evreux  in  the  shape  of  butter : 
they  have  some  very  fine  specimens  of  the  Dutch,  Flemish,  Cotantin  and  Breton 
breeds:  the  latter  are  very  small,  smaller  than  the  Aldemey  with  which, 
however,  they  seem  in  shape  and  color  to  have  affinity.  There  I  learned  that 
the  peculiar  grain  in  the  color  of  the  Norman  horses  is  called  pommel^,  whilst 
the  broader  and  more  variegated  dapple  of  a  cotantin  bull  was  called  CcaiUe. 
They  did  not  ordinarily  breed  or  feed  for  the  market,  but  some  beautiful  little 
Breton  calves  were  destined  for  Fontevrault  There  is  no  peculiarity  in  the 
mode  of  cultivation  adopted.  The  farm  yards  are  walled  like  other  farm  yards 
in  the  country,  but  in  other  respects  the  colonists  are  not  confined  by  walls ;  in 
the  classes  1  noticed  three  more  shaven  heads,  and  learned  that  the  shaving  of 
the  head  is  one  of  the  punishments  for  evasion.  Attempts  at  evasion  are  not 
unfrequent,  but  they  are  always  unsuccessful,  as  the  dress  is  peculiar,  and  a 
reward  of  twenty-five  francs  is  given  to  any  person  who  brings  a  fugitive  back. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  punishment  for  evasion ;  in  both  the  adult  and 
the  juvenile  departments  the  usual  punishments  are  inflicted  for  prison  offenses, 
but  are  preceded  by  a  formal  trial  before  a  tribunal  consisting  of  the  director,  the 
aumonicr  and  I  think,  the  chief  guardian ;  for  the  adults  this  is  held  daily,  in  a 
room  fitted  up  for  the  purpose,  and  called  the  Pretoire:  for  the  jeuncs  dttcnus 
it  is  held  twice  a  week  in  the  presence  of  the  colony  assembled  in  their  Salle  k 
manger.  Tlie  punishments  are  standing  with  their  face  to  the  wall,  standing  out 
whilst  the  others  are  eating,  deprivations  of  the  gratifications  of  the  palate, 
reduction  of  diet,  cellular  confinement,  and,  as  a  last  resort,  confinement  in 
chains.  M.  Le  Blanc  encourages  correspondence  of  the  prisoners  with  their  fam- 
iUea,  and  the  visits  of  the  latter  to  their  relatives  in  prison,  as  a  means  of 
keeping  up  and  strengthening  the  family  tie :  it  also  supplies  him  with  a  means 
of  punishment  by  the  suppression  of  it,  and  in  the  case  of  the  juveniles,  by 
making  them  come  in  disgrace  before  their  parents ;  for  juveniles  he  also  makes 
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oooMional  use  of  whipping;  that  being  a  domestic  poniahment,  he  oonsiden 
that  he  who  stands  in  loco  parentis  may  sometimes  apply  it  with  advantage. 

I  may  be  wrong,  but  the  impression  on  my  mind  was,  that  the  system 
was  likely  to  be  less  deterrent  than  that  of  Mettray ;  in  the  first  place  there  is  s 
lees  complete  change  in  the  mode  of  life,  they  sleep  in  ordinary  beds  like  other 
people,  they  are  in  more  dose  association  with  each  other,  and  there  being  only 
one  goardian  to  40  or  60  colonists,  with  only  one  aum6nier  to  1900,  and  no  s» 
ters  of  charity  or  the  like,  they  are  comparatively  free  from  that  constant 
surveillance  and  interference  of  superiors  which  is  so  very  disagreeable  to  the 
wUd  unreclaimed  character;  but  what  impressed  me  most  stron^y  was,  the 
instruction  which  is  given  in  branches  of  industry  which  oonmiand  very 
high  wages :  when  I  saw  wood  carvings,  the  work  raUier  of  an  artist  than  of  aa 
artizan,  I  could  not  help  asking  mywlf  whether  this  was  not  likely  to  be 
regarded  in  sober  truth  as  a  college  for  the  poor  ?  There  is  no  such  danger 
about  agriculture  or  the  trades  immediately  ancillary  to  it,  nor  even  about  the 
military  profession.  The  danger  being  one  that  is  adverted  to  by  M.  de 
Fersigny,  I  inquired  of  M.  Le  Blanc  how  the  matter  stands  according  to 
his  experience.  He  says  that  many  parents  do  unquestionably  send  their  chil- 
dren out  begging,  with  a  feeling  that  the  worst  that  can  hi^)pen  will  be  that  tiie 
state  will  reUeve  them  of  the  charge  of  their  children ;  this  howeyer  is  by  no 
means  the  same  thing  as  bringing  wem  up  as  thievea 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  employment  for  the 
young  persons  on  their  discharge,  and  exertions  are  made  in  each  particular 
instance  to  obtain  the  patronage  of  some  charitable  individual  in  the  neighbo^ 
hood;  such  as  are  placed  in  Paris  are  confided  to  M.  De  Berenger's  society; 
when  unable  to  obtain  work,  and  totally  fliendless,  they  sometimes  come  back 
to  the  colony  and  ask  to  be  put  to  theai  old  work,  an  hospitality  which  is 
accorded  untU  a  place  is  found  for  them.  M.  Delaunay  however  considers  that 
the  case  of  the  orphans  requires  special  provision,  and  suggests  that  something 
might  be  done  for  them  on  the  tracts  of  unreclaimed  Ismd  in  various  parti 
of  Franco,  which  are  the  property  of  the  state.  I  asked  him  if  they  ever 
succeded  in  gaining  the  affections  of  the  young  people  committed  to  their  care: 
he  said  no,  the  numbers  were  too  large  for  the  teachers  to  establish  any  individ- 
ual hold.  Both  he  and  M.  Le  Blanc  expressed  themselves  strongly  against  some 
of  the  private  colonies,  as  being  mere  private  speculations  conducted  without 
any  real  regard  to  the  wel£ire  of  the  children,  but  they  did  not  affect  to  place 
their  own  work  on  a  level  with  Mettray,  on  the  contrary  they  assigned  reasonf 
why  it  could  not  be  so :  the  refuse  rejected  by  the  private  colonies  as  being 
incurable  is  necessarily  sent  to  the  maison  centrale,  which  has  no  socb.  meau 
of  purification  or  punishment :  M.  De  Metz  too  is  absolute  master,  he  may  spend 
his  money  as  ho  likes,  and  may  make  any  changes  in  his  system  and  tiy 
any  experiments  that  occur  to  him  according  to  his  own  judginent  and  good 
pleasure;  the  director  of  a  maison  centrale  on  the  contrary  has  a  limited 
sum  placed  at  his  disposal,  for  every  sou  of  which  he  has  to  give  a  minute 
account,  and  both  in  expenditure  and  general  management  he  is  tied  down  to  a 
strict  routine  in  which  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  has  alone  thepowv  to  make 
the  slightest  variation. 
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miAm  Koiriir. 
BBPOBT  OF  1.  DUGPBTIAUX. 


Thb  reform  school  of  Petit-Qaeyilly  was  founded  ill  1842,  hy  M.  Lecointe^ 
who,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Society  for  the  Assistance  of  Juvenile  Prisoner! 
■t  Bouen,  appealed  to  his  fellow  citizens  to  enable  him  to  commence  the  work. 
He  raised  a  sufficient  sum  by  subscription,  and  in  September,  1842,  began  with 
giz  children  from  the  prison  of  the  Bic^tre  at  Rouen.  After  a  time  the  number  was 
doubled,  and  so  remained  for  more  than  two  years.  Toward  the  end  of  1844^ 
IC.  Lecointe  succeeded  in  overcoming  the  various  obstacles  which  had  impeded 
him,  and  gradually  increased  the  number  of  his  pupils,  until  it  is  now,  (1861,) 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty.  They  are  all  juvenile  delinquents  under  art 
66  of  the  penal  code,  and  as  at  Mettray,  Petit-Bourg,  &c.,  the  government 
pays  about  fourteen  cents  a  day  each  toward  their  maintenance,  and  grants 
£>orteen  dollars  as  an  outfit  for  each  pupil  at  entrance. 

The  school  comprises  four  divisions ;  of  punishment,  of  probation,  of  reward, 
and  of  rehabilitation.  At  entrance,  all  are  ranked  in  the  first  dass.  To  pass  from 
it  to  the  second,  or  trom  that  to  the  third,  the  pupil  must  have  escaped  receiving 
tk  bad  mark  for  two  months.  For  entry  upon  the  roll  of  rehabilitation,  he  must 
have  lived  irreproachably  for  six  consecutive  months.  Only  the  pupils  of  this 
highest  grade  are  permitted  to  go  into  town,  to  work  for  persons  outside  the 
promises,  and  to  take  grades  of  rank  according  to  their  conduct  The  classifica* 
lions  are  made  by  the  use  of  a  system  of  marks,  and  the  color  of  the  collars  of 
their  blouses  serve  to  distinguish  the  four  classes.  Those  in  the  division  of 
punishment — who  by  the  way  are  very  few  in  number — ^wear  a  yellow  collar; 
in  that  of  probation,  a  blue  one;  in  that  of  reward,  a  red  one;  in  that  of 
rehabilitation,  none  at  alL  The  rewards  are  as  follows,  in  order:  Good  marks ; 
entry  on  the  roll  of  reward ;  entry  on  the  roll  of  honor  and  rehabilitation ;  the 
right  of  electing  foremen ;  grades  for  good  conduct ;  permission  to  labor  without 
the  premises ;  permission  to  do  errands  in  the  town ;  application  to  government 
for  liberation  and  employment  Punishments  are :  Bad  marks ;  suspenmon  of 
grade ;  descent  to  inferior  grade ;  deg^radation,  if  in  the  lowest  grade ;  dismission 
into  a  lower  division;  deprivation  of  amusement;  deprivation  of  privilege 
of  visiting  relatives;  entry  in  the  roll  of  punishment,  with  yellow  collar; 
confinement  to  bread  and  water;  sending  away  again  to  prison. 

Punishments  are  inflicted  by  a  jury  of  pupils  whose  names  are  upon  the  roUa 
of  reward  and  rehabilitation.  The  cell  is  unknown,  neither  is  corporal  punish- 
ment in  use.  Every  Sunday,  after  service,  there  is  a  public  moral  examination. 
The  foremen  report  before  the  remaining  pupils,  who  are  called  upon  to  answer, 
if  necessary,  and  receive  punishment  or  reward,  as  the  case  may  be. 
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The  pupils  are  chiefly  emplojed  in  horticaltnre  on  a  large  scale;  as  being 
more  profitable  to  the  institution  than  any  mode  of  cultivation,  and  as  allowing 
the  training  of  gardeners,  who  easily  find  situations. 

The  elementary  instruction  includes  reading,  writing,  the  four  rules  of  arith- 
metic, and  linear  drawing.  Some  children  learn  also  the  rudiments  of  vegetable 
physiology.  Pupils  who  can  read,  write  and  compute,  study  also  a  course  of 
geometry,  applied  to  arts  and  trades,  and  a  course  of  instruction  in  raising  fruit- 
trees.    One  of  the  foremen  instructs  in  church  music. 

Of  three  hundred  and  sixty  pupils  admitted  into  the  school  since  its  foundation, 
one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  could  neither  read  nor  write,  thirty-two  could  read 
a  little,  forty  could  read  pretty  well  and  write  a  little.  The  director  has  found 
that  the  intelligent  children  are  very  few  in  number ;  fifteen  in  the  hundred 
make  some  progress ;  forty-five  in  the  hundred  begin  to  make  progress  only  two 
or  three  years  after  entrance,  and  at  the  age  of  mxteen  or  seventeen.  The  rest, 
ftt  their  liberation,  only  know  how  to  read  a  little ;  but  the  greater  part  of  all 
of  them  become  smart  workmen,  and  able  to  make  thdr  own  living.  Con- 
trariwise to  the  experience  of  Mettray,  Petit-Bourg,  and  other  similar  institutions^ 
H  is  observed  that  the  graduates  of  Petit-Quevilly  generally  prefinr  (arming  and 
gardening,  to  trades. 

The  pupils  are  divided  into  three  platoons,  with  a  sergeant-major,  sergaant 
and  corporal  over  each.  The  discipline  of  the  establishment  is  purely  military; 
combined  movements  are  made  to  the  sound  of  the  drum ;  and  there  are  some 
Qopper  instruments  for  a  military  band. 

At  leaving,  the  pupils  receive  some  assistance  to  enable  them  to  miuntVn 
themselves  until  settled.  With  the  help  of  what  they  earn  by  working  outsKde 
the  institution  during  their  residence  in  it,  a  fund  is  accumulated,  which  may 
sometimes  reach  as  much  as  ten  dollars  each,  and  whose  amount  for  each  graduate 
is  fixed  by  the  director,  according  to  the  merits  and  needs  of  each  pupil,  and  the 
condition  of  the  fund. 

The  director  is  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  placing  and  overseeiiig  ihom 
who  are  Uberated.  Unfortunately  his  numerous  occupations  do  not  permit  him 
to  keep  track  of  them,  as  &r  as  would  be  desirable,  and  thus  to  determine  the 
results  of  the  training  of  the  school  According  to  the  infonnation  he  has 
collected  on  this  subject,  however,  he  estimates  that  six  per  cent  areinoonigiUe, 
fifteen  doubtful,  and  that  the  rest  conduct  themselves  satisfisustority. 

Since  its  foundation,  eighty-five  pupils  have  been  liberated.  Of  this  nmnber, 
six  have  become  gardeners  and  nurserymen,  sixteen  domestios  and  fitrm 
laborers,  eleven  mechanics,  amongst  their  relatives,  one  a  journeyman  mason, 
fbur  shoemakers,  two  cabinet  makers,  two  tailors,  four  ftctory  hands,  four 
soldiers,  five  sailors ;  and  of  thirty,  no  information  has  been  reoetved  since  their 
liberatioxL 


A8ILE  AGRICOLE.  OR  RURAL  ASYLUM. 

AT 

CERNAT,  NEAR  MULRAU8BN. 


CxBHAT  is  •  town  in  the  department  of  Haut-Rhin,  eight  miles  from 
Mnlhausen,  with  a  population,  in  1852,  of  8997,  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
turing of  cotton  and  linen  goods,  and  in  iron  and  copper  foundries.  The 
following  account  of  a  visit  to  the  Aails  Agrieole  of  this  town,  is  taken 
flrom  the  English  Journal  of  Education  for  1858,  and  credited  by  the 
editor  to  the  Guardian, 

I  recently  visited  at  Cernay,  (an  insignificant  place  between  Colmar  and 
Mnlhouse,)  an  Institution  called  an  AsiU  Agrieole.  It  differs  from  that  of  Met- 
tray  and  others,  in  receiving,  not  condemned,  but  only  destitute  children,  and 
such  as  have  shown  evil  and  depraved  propensities.  In  1847,  a  few  benevolent 
gentlemen  of  the  neighborhood,  finding  pauperism  on  the  increase,  and  some 
sort  of  asylum  very  much  needed  for  the  reception  of  orphans,  and  the  children 
of  the  poor  allowed  to  contract  habits  of  idleness  and  mendicity,  determined  to 
make  an  attempt  to  open  a  place  of  this  kind.  A  society  was  formed,  and  a 
suitable  foundation  fund  raised ;  a  house  and  a  piece  of  waste  land  were  hired, 
whither  each  member  was  entitled,  on  payment  of  100  francs  per  annum,  to 
send  an  orplian  or  neglected  cliild,  wlien  the  consent  of  the  parents  could  be 
obtained.  Secondary,  of  course,  to  religious  instruction,  the  great  means  of 
reformation  relied  upon  was  agricultural  employment,  as  at  Mettray;  but  aa 
here  no  absolute  criminality  could  be  inferred,  nor  punishment  supposed,  the 
family  system  was  much  more  freely  carried  out.  With  this  view,  it  was  re- 
solved that  the  number  of  cbiildren  should  not  exceed  thirty,  in  order  that  the 
personal,  and  as  far  as  possible  paternal,  influence  of  the  director  over  each  in- 
dividual might  not  be  changed  into  the  mere  authority  of  a  governor  over  the 
mass.  The  extent  to  whid^  this  principle  has  been  carried  out,  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  featives  of  the  establishment,  and  is  regarded  as  that  to  which  it 
is  chiefly  indebted  for  its  successful  results.  The  contact  between  the  head  of 
the  house  and  every  member  of  it  is  Immediate  and  constant  When  I  wont  to 
visit  the  place  with  a  member  of  the  society,  wo  found  M.  Zweifel,  the  director, 
employed,  flail  in  hand,  in  thrashing  out  his  harvest,  surrounded  by  a  dozen  or 
his  children,  armed  with  the  same  instrument.  The  whole  party  were  singing 
at  their  work,  and  merrier  or  happier  laborers  could  not  be  seen.  M.  Zweifel  is 
one  of  those  men  brought  up  in  the  severe  practical  school  of  Fellenberg  and 
Vehrli,  the  celebrated  Swiss  Agronomers,  who  can  turn  his  hand  to  any  thing. 
With  such  assistance  only  as  he  can  derive  from  one  or  two  of  the  eldest  boys, 
this  one  individual  transacts  the  entire  business  of  the  whole  establishment. 
For  a  couple  of  hours,  morning  and  evening,  he  instructs  thirty  boys,  of  all  ages 
between  eight  and  seventeen,  some  of  whom  have  to  learn  their  letters,  whilst 
others  are  advanced  to  the  elements  of  land  surveying.  The  cahiers  shown  to 
me  of  their  writing,  drawing  of  agricultural  instruments  firom  nature,  plans, 
&c.,  &c.,  were  most  remarkable,  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  nearly  all  the 
pupUs  are  handed  over  to  M.  Zweifel  in  a  state  of  the  hwest  degradation  and 
ignorance. 

During  the  day  he  is  personally  engaged  with  them  in  every  description  of 
field  and  garden  labor.  By  the  efforts  of  his  boys  and  his  own,  aided  only  by 
a  single  grown-up  fium-servant,  a  large  portion  of  the  barren  plain  of  Cernay 
has  been  brought  into  a  state  of  high  cultivation ;  and  the  example  set  of  better 
and  more  scientific  modes  of  agriculture  has  been  of  the  most  essential  service 
to  the  small  farmers  of  the  locality,  whilst  the  boon  of  providing  them  with 
steady  afid  intelligent  laborers  is  universally  felt  and  acknowledged. 
Q 
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Each  child  of  sufficient  age  has  a  small  garden  allotted  to  him,  which  he  ii 
taught  to  cultivate  both  with  flowers  and  profitable  produce,  and  which  be  is 
allowed  to  dispose  of  for  his  own  benefit 

By  his  especial  desire  every  appearance  of  grandeur,  sucn  as  is  perhaps  too 
often  found  in  large  public  establishments,  is  carefidly  avoided,  the  buildings 
and  all  accommodations  are  kept  down  to  the  level  of  the  mere  peasants  abode, 
only  maintained  with  neatness  and  propriety.  It  has  been  too  fi:^uently  fomid 
that  the  grandiosity  of  such  establishments,  even  as  that  at  Mettray,  has  ren- 
dered  the  inmates  discontented  with  mere  cottage  life,  No  uniform  of  any  kind 
is  adopted,  and  the  fare  is  exactly  such  as  the  children  have  been  used  to  at 
home.  The  institution  has  no  pretension  to  being  more  than  such  as  every 
parish  might  establish  with  ease  and  benefit,  and  its  object  is  to  prevent  pauper- 
ism  and  crime,  rather  than  to  correct  theuL 

On  the  rare  occasion  of  a  hoUday,  the  director,  accompanied  by  the  whole 
troop,  makes  an  excursion  to  some  of  the  neighboring  woods  or  Voeges  moun- 
tains, invites  their  curiosity,  and  instructs  them  in  the  names  and  qualities  of 
the  trees,  quarries,  itc.,  which  they  fall  in  witli.  This  life  of  incessant  labor  is 
led  from  year's  end  to  year's  end,  with  never-ceasing  heartiness  and  che«fa)- 
ness,  by  a  man  evidently  of  enlai^ged  mind,  education,  and  ability,  for  a  stipend 
only  just  raised  from  1,000  to  1,200  firancs,  ($200  to  $250.)  Nothing  but  being 
heart  and  soul  in  the  work  could  ever  induce  a  man  to  support  the  burden,  and 
it  says  much  for  the  system,  that  the  initiation  into  it  makes  such  teachers.  In 
the  garb  of  a  peasant  thrashing  out  com,  M.  Zweifel  handed  to  me  copies  of  ha 
letters  to  Ministers  and  Prefects,  which  showed  him,  at  least,  fit  to  bo  their  pri- 
vate secretary,  if  not  to  fill  their  place. 

The  practical  results  of  the  asylum  are  represented  in  the  last,  (seventh,)  re- 
port of  the  president  of  the  society  and  the  directors,  as  of  the  most  gratifying 
description.  In  six  years,  forty-one  young  persons  have  left  it,  rescued  from 
pauperism,  and  with  acquirements  and  habits  which  enable  them  to  gain  an 
honest  Uvelihood — an  immense  boon  to  a  small  commune.  All  of  them  had 
been  placed  out  by  the  institution,  either  as  apprentices  or  with  smaU  farmen; 
of  these,  two  only  have  turned  out  ill,  the  last  case  being  that  of  a  young  man 
exceptionally  admitted  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  and  of  whom  nothing  could 
be  made  under  a  mere  voluntary  syEtem. 

In  a  country  Uke  Alsace,  religious  instruction  was  necessarily  a  difficult. 
The  asylum,  though  founded  entirely  by  Protestants,  has  always  admitted  tibo 
children  of  Catholics,  who  form,  indeed,  the  bulk  of  the  lower  population.  IC. 
Zweifel,  a  Protestant^  and  a  man  of  the  most  unafibcted  piety,  insisted  upon  the 
absolute  necessity  of  himself  as  pire  de  farrUBe,  perfbrming  morning  and  evening 
prayers  with  all  his  children.  The  strictest  care  was  taken  that  these  prayers 
should  contain  nothing  but  what  was  common  to  both  religions.  But,  althou^ 
the  attendance  at  mass  by  the  Catholics  was  most  regular,  and  M.  le  OAj 
equally  with  M.  le  Pasteur,  have  full  liberty  of  religious  instruction  offered  him, 
I  am  sorry  to  say  the  Romish  clergy  regard  the  institution  with  an  evil  eye,  and 
harass  rather  than  protect  it  Some  time  ago  the  Cur^  preferred  a  formal  com- 
plaint to  the  Prefect  agmnst  it,  as  a  school  of  Protestant  propagandism.  A 
commission  composed  of  Catholics  was  appomted  to  inspect  it — ^the  Cui^  was 
invited  to  make  his  charges,  which  amounted  to  the  fact  of  the  Catholic  chikbien 
having  been  absent  from  mass  four  times  in  the  course  of  three  years,  and  of 
their  assembling  at  morning  and  evening  prayers  with  the  Protestants.  The 
absence  at  mass  was  found  carefiilly  noted  and  explained  in  the  daily  entries  of 
tiie  director,  and  the  Cur6  was  formally  reproved  by  those  of  his  own  persoasioiL 
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The  Philanthropic  Society  was  established  in  1788,  and  incorporated  in  IBM, 
for  the  Prevention  of  Crime,  by  the  reformation  of  Juvenile  Offenders,  and  by 
the  Industrial  Education  of  the  destitute  offspring,  of  convicted  felons. 

At  the  outset  both  boys  and  girls  were  received,  and  were  distributed  into 
families  occupying  distinct  houses.  Each  family  pursuing  a  different  trade,  all 
the  children  Ijeing  destined  as  fiir  as  practicable,  for  apprenticeship  to  farm  la- 
bor— the  Society  thus  anticipatmg  that  fonn  of  organization,  and  much  of  the 
detail  of  arrangement,  which  are  now  thought  in  Europe  to  be  indispensable  to 
the  successiul  working  of  a  reformatory  for  young  offenders  and  criminals. 
These  points  are  distinctly  presented  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Society  for 
1788  and  1789,  from  which  the  following  oxtnicts  are  taken: 

A  single  cliild  was  first  put  out  to  nurse,  to  which  several  more  were  soon 
added;  when  the  number  amounted  to  twelve,  a  small  house  of  £10  per  annum 
rent  was  hired,  in  a  situation  where  more  could  easily  be  obtained  as  they 
might  bo  wanted.  A  matron  was  placed  there,  to  superintend  the  household 
concerns,  and  tlie  government  of  the  wards;  such  of  them  as  were  capablei, 
were  employed  in  knitting  stockings,  and  weaving  of  laco  and  garters. 

A  second  house  was  soon  hired ;  and  presently  a  third ;  the  number  of  wards 
was  increased  to  twenty ;  and  among  tliem  were  several  from  ten  to  fourteen 
years  old.  The  boys  and  girls  were  now  separated-  A  shoemaker  was  placed 
in  the  second  house ;  several  of  the  elder  boys  began  this  necessary  branch  of 
manufacture,  and  already  the  whole  seminary  is  suppUed  with  shoes  made 
within  itself 

In  the  third  house  is  a  tailor,  who  has  a  certain  number  of  wards  under  his 
tuition.  It  is  intended  that  all  shall  learn  knitting,  spinning,  or  some  such 
employment  as  may  be  useful  to  them  in  old  age  and  infirmity. 

Agriculture  is  the  grand  source  to  whicii  the  Society  looks  for  employment 
for  their  wanls.  Agriculture,  man's  natural  labor,  and  the  primary  spring  of 
riches,  of  health,  and  of  happiness. 

Our  populous  cities  and  towns  are  already  too  much  crowded  with  manu&o- 
turers,  mechanics,  and  menial  servants,  who  flock  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
7b  prtfiferve  the  just  balance,  kt  us,  then^  send  to  wholesome  air  and  exercise  Uie 
fniserable  wrvAches,  who  are  now  perishing  upon  dunghills  in  London,  and  form 
Ihem  into  a  hardy  rare  of  hushandmeii,  from  Hie  waste  of  society,  to  populate  and 
cultivate  the  wastt  and  barren  parts  of  the  country. 

The  mode  of  livirtg  is  in  distinct  liouses,  as  sepa/rate  families.  A  Tnanufadurer 
has  a  house  for  hitnselfand  his  wife,  if  married,  and  a  certain  number  of  wards, 
whom  they  are  to  regard  as  their  own  children.  In  these  respects,  the  design  is  to 
approach  as  nearly  as  possible  to  common  life. 

They  have  two  banyan  days  every  week,  or  days  when  meat  is  not  allowed. 
Their  beds  are  laid  on  a  kind  of  wicker  hurdle,  which  is  removed  in  the  day 
time  to  gain  room  for  work.  Utility  only  is  consulted  in  every  arrangement^ 
and  as  the  wards  are  forming  for  the  humble  station  of  laborers,  it  is  thought 
an  important  care  not  to  accustom  them  to  conveniences  and  indulgences, 
of  which  afterward  they  might  severely  feel  the  want. 

They  have  regular  hours  for  every  avocation ;  and  prayers  in  the  established 
form  of  worsliip  every  morning  and  evening.    To  preserve  good  order,  and  to 
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give  them  ideas  of  services  to  each  other,  certain  wards  are  appointed  dailj  as 
stewards  for  domestic  offices ;  these  lay  and  remove  the  cloth,  and  wait  on  their 
companions  at  table.  They  are  called  to  every  different  exercise  by  the  ringing 
of  a  bell.  Each  master  or  mistress  keeps  a  day-book  of  their  children's  conductj 
minuting  down  any  fiiult  or  desert  that  is  proper  to  be  noticod.  This  day-book 
is  an  index  to  the  character,  and  a  most  powerful  instrument  of  forming  it  to 
good.  The  calendar  of  their  faults  is  termed  the  black  book^  and  the  disgrace  of 
being  on  tliis  Ust  is  more  dreaded  by  them  than  a  chastisement 

They  are  governed  rather  by  the  influence  of  rewards  than  punishments ;  to 
be  omitted  in  the  former,  keeps  the  same  distinction  between  merit  and  demerit 
as  being  included  in  the  latter,  while  the  one  exalts  and  the  otiier  debases 
the  mind. 

At  certain  times  they  are  called  together,  the  book  of  character  read  and  com* 
mented  upon,  and  praise  or  blame  pubUcly  bestowed. 

To  the  most  distinguished,  there  is  given,  weekly,  a  ticket  or  testimony  of  good 
behavior,  and  they  are  taught  to  consider  these  tickets  as  treasures,  whidi  thev 
are  to  be  dilligent  in  accumulating.* — Report  for  1188,  pp.  33 — 36. 

The  first  part  of  the  school  of  morals  at  present  in  practice  is  a  day-book, 
kept  in  every  house  by  the  several  masters  and  mistresses,  as  a  record  of  ^ulta 
and  virtues,  in  their  daily  manners,  occujmtions,  and  intercourse  with  each  otJh 
er.  This  record  gives  to  their  actions  a  sort  of  perpetuity,  the  idea  of  which 
operates  with  wonderful  force  as  an  incentive  to  a  laudable,  and  a  preventative 
of  an  improper  conduct  Those  who  would  despise  a  flogging,  are  kept  in  awe 
by  the  black  book  ( as  the  calendar  of  faults  is  named ;)  and  tliis  simple  meaus 
has  already  produced  an  astonishing  effect  in  the  manners  of  these  children,  and 
almost  removed  every  trace  of  their  former  evil  propensities. 

Prom  these  several  day-books  the  materials  are  collected  into  one  commoo 
Ixwk,  in  the  form  of  a  ledger,  in  which  an  account  is  opened  with  every  ward; 
he  being  made  debtor  to  his  faults,  and  creditor  by  his  praiseworthy  actionsL 

Every  Sunday  evening,  between  the  hours  of  six  and  eight,  the  school 
of  morals  is  opened :  in  this  school  an  officer,  caUed  the  r^ulator,  presides. 
He  explains  to  the  children  the  nature  of  faults  and  virtues,  as  they  tend  to  their 
happiness  or  misery,  in  a  simple  manner,  and  with  familiar  exemplificatioDS, 
suited  to  their  capacities.     He  then  distributes  rewards  and  punishments 

These  consist  chiefly  in  tokens  of  honor  or  disgrace.  Those  against  whom 
no  &ults  worthy  of  notice  are  aUedged  for  the  preceding  week,  have  a  ticket  ex- 
pressive, generally,  of  good  behavior.  These  tickets  are  preserved  for  each  pro- 
prietor. Those  who  are  found  guilty  of  sUght  fiiults  only,  are  punished  merdj 
with  the  deprivation  of  one  or  more  tickets.  Faults  of  a  more  serious  kind,  or 
frequent  repetitions  of  slighter  faults,  are  noticed  by  badges  of  disgrace,  which 
are  to  be  worn  till  a  certain  term  of  good  behavior  shall  purchase  their  removal 
Chastisement  is  as  rarely  bestowed  as  possible,  and  is  performed  with  solemnity 
in  pubUc.  Every  transaction,  either  of  reward  or  punishment|  of  these  weekly 
schools,  is  registered. — Report  for  1789,  pp.  38 — iO. 

A  carpenter  was  placed  to  occupy  the  fourth  house  which  was  hired.  There 
are  now  six  shoemakers,  six  tailors,  six  carpenters ;  and  for  the  time  and  their 
ages,  the  progress  made  in  these  several  callings  is  by  no  means  contemptible. 
The  other  boys  knit  stockings  or  weave  garters. 

The  girls  are  employed  in  needlework  and  knitting;  thej  are  in  general, 
younger  than  the  boys,  and  have,  consequently,  made  less  advances  in  indostiy. 

A  place  has  been  hired  adjouiing  to  the  house,  for  a  carpenter's  shop ;  a  small 
spot  of  garden  ground  has  been  alBO  taken,  and  the  boys  assist  the  gardener  at 
their  leisure  hours. — Report  for  1789. 

This  system  was  not  long  adhered  to,  the  Society  gradually  oonoentrating  its 

operations  into  one  main  establishment  in  St  George's  Fields  for  resideiKn,  and 

mechanical  industry,  with  a  small  probationaiy  sdiool  of  refonn  for  the  more 

vicious  and  criminal  boys,  in  Bemandsey.    This  scheme  was  disoontinned  m. 

1817,  on  the  ground  of  economy,  and  established  instead,  on  a  part  of  the 

large  premises  hi  St  George's  Fields.    Here  the  great  object  was  to  train  aQ 

*  This  idea  waa  adopted  from  the  practice  of  Mr.  Raikes,  of  Gloucciter,  the  IiMdtalor 
of  Sunday  Schools. 
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the  inmates  to  somo  mechanical  pursuit,  and  after  the  evidence  of  suitable 
proficiency,  the  boys  were  apprenticed  to  a  master  in  the  brunch  of  business,  or 
their  friends  assisted  to  find  them  employment  The  whole  number  of  children, 
admitted  up  to  1848,  was  upward  of  1400. 

In  1846,  Rev.  Sidney  Turner  was  appointed  resident  chaplain,  to  whicli 
office  was  assigned  not  only  the  rehgious  but  general  superintendence.  In 
consequence  of  his  representations,  a  cliange  in  the  location,  organization  and 
employments  of  the  institution  was  effected.  Having  visited  Mettray,  and  other 
farm  schools  of  the  same  character  in  France  and  Germany,  in  company  witJi 
Mr.  Paynter,  a  police  magistrate,  and  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  treasurer  of 
the  Society,  it  was  recommended  by  him  to  transfer  the  institution  to  the  coun- 
try, where  the  boys  could  be  Uuglit  gardening,  agriculture,  and  out-door 
employment.     In  his  report  for  1848  he  remarks: 

A  well  organized  country  establishment,  indeed,  carried  on  upon  a  large 
scale,  and  especially  conducted  on  the  system  of  family  distribution  and  super- 
intendence, which  has  been  found  so  successftil  at  Hamburg  and  at  Mettray, 
seems  to  promise  so  many,  and  such  varied  and  pennanent  advantages,  as  may 
fully  justify  tlie  interest  which  the  more  active  members  of  your  body  have 
taken  in  it,  and  the  sympathy  which  has  been  so  widely  and  hberally  e\inced  in 
the  success  of  your  eflbrts  among  the  well-wishers  to  the  juvenile  offender's 
reformation.  Many  of  the  most  serious  of  the  obstacles  that  impede  the 
good  working  of  a  largo  London  School  of  industrial  and  religious  discipline, 
such  as  the  Pliilanthropic,  will  at  once  be  removed  or  greatly  lessened  by 
the  transfer  of  the  school  to  a  country  situation. 

In  London  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  boys  those  occasional  holidays^  which 
are  so  useful  as  encouragements  to  their  industrial  exertions,  or  to  employ  them 
in  the  execution  of  commissions,  the  taking  out  letters,  Ac,  which  is  so  usefiil  as 
an  exercise  of  the  boy's  moral  responsibility,  and  train  him  to  deserve  the  trust 
and  confidence  of  others,  without  exposing  him  to  the  falling  in  with  his  former 
corrupt  associates,  and  renewing  their  connection  with  him.  The  boy  is  necee- 
sarily,  for  the  most  part,  kept  secluded,  and  thus  brought  up  upon  an  artificial 
system ;  whereas,  after  a  short  interval  of  probation,  it  should  be  the  plan  of  the 
reform  school  that  receives  him,  to  make  all  his  habits  as  natural  as  possible, 
and  as  near  to  those  of  the  common  life  he  has  to  enter  into,  when  his  course  of 
discipline  and  education  is  over,  as  a  proper  superintendence  and  observation  of 
his  conduct  will  admit  of. 

So  again  as  to  his  employment  In  a  London  school,  it  is  impossible  to  intro- 
duce any  but  the  commoner  and  more  sedentary  trades,  such  as  tailoring,  shoe- 
making,  mat,  brush,  and  basket  making,  and  the  hke ;  and  as  the  numbers  ad- 
mitted into  the  institution  increase,  and  the  boys  are  placed  out  earher  than 
formerly,  the  amount  of  employment  is  found  insuflScient  to  give  tliem  that  JuU 
regular  occupation  which  is  so  essential  to  their  proper  training;  and  the  value 
of  the  boy's  work  is  greatly  diminished,  the  boy  leaving  the  workshop  almost  as 
soon  as  he  has  made  sufficient  progress  in  his  art  to  make  his  labor  profitable. 
Let  the  institution  be  a  large  one,  and  a  reaUy  agricultural  one,  a  genuine  Farm 
Sclwol^  as  far  as  possible,  both  self-supplying,  and  self-supporting,  and  there 
would  be  little  difficulty  in  ensuring  the  presence  of  that  most  essential  condition 
of  success — consUint,  and  yet  varisd  employment 

The  advantage  of  such  a  country  school  would  be  no  less  seen,  I  believe,  i& 
the  greater  opportunities  it  would  give  the  boy  trained  in  it  of  being  useful  in 
after  life,  and  so  of  earning  a  sufficient  maintenance. 

After  some  difficulty  in  procuring  an  ehgible  situation,  an  estate  of  about  140 

acres,  known  as  the  Red  Hill  farm,  near  Reigate,  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  on 

the  Brighton  Railway,  was  obtained  on  a  lease  of  150  years,  with  the  privilege 

of  purchase  at  any  time,  on  specified  terms.     Buildings  were  erected  for  a 

dwelling  house  for  the  du^ctor,  a  farm  house  and  appurtenances,  a  chapel, 

school-room,  and  two  lodging  houses,  each  capable  of  accopimodating  fifty-six 

children  and  their  overseers. 
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The  school  at  Red  Hill  was  commenced  in  April,  1849,  by  the  admis- 
sion of  three  lads ;  and  in  the  course  of  two  months  offiReen  more,  mostly 
above  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  from  country  districts.  At  the  close  of 
the  year  there  had  been  admitted  sixty-five  boys,  including  those  which 
were  at  the  institution  in  London.  The  following  sketch  of  a  visit  to 
Red  Hill  within  a  year  after  it  was  opened,  which  was  originally  pub- 
lished in  Chambers'  Journal,  will  throw  light  on  the  organization  and 
practical  working  of  the  institution. 

On  alighting  at  the  Red  Hill  station,  we  were  received  by  a  neat  young  groom, 
who  drove  us  in  a  small  vehicle,  very  carefully  and  well,  over  a  mile  and  a-half 
of  ruughish  road  to  the  chaplain ^s  residence,  into  which  we  were  politely  ushered 
by  another  youth,  who  announced  us  to  our  host. 

'*  Surely,"  I  said  when  that  gentleman  arrived, "  neither  of  those  lads  were  ever 
convicts  ?" 

''  YcH,"  was  the  reply ;  "  one  was  convicted  once — ^the  other,  who  is  from  Park- 
hurt»t,  twice ;  but  tlicy  are  both  so  thoroughly  reformed,  that  we  trust  them  aa 
fully  as  we  do  any  of  our  other  servants— some  times  with  money  to  pay  small 
bills.'' 

On  advancing  to  a  sort  of  balcony  to  look  around,  we  found  ourselves  on  the 
top  of  one  of  that  low  ranj^e  of  eminences  known  as  the  Surrey  Hills,  with,  if  not 
an  extensive,  a  cheerful  and  picturesque  landscape  to  look  upon.  Immediately  to 
the  left  stood  a  pretty  group  of  buildings,  comprising  the  chapel,  a  school-roain, 
and  two  houses,  each  to  contain  sixty  boys ;  the  foundation-stone  of  the  first  hav- 
ing been  laid  by  Prince  Albert  no  longer  ago  than  the  30th  of  April.  These  un- 
pretending but  tasteful  Gothic  edifices,  relieved,  as  they  were,  by  a  back-ground 
of  thick  foliage,  which  stretched  away  at  intervals  to  the  boundaries  of  the  estate, 
gave  a  Fvlvan,  old-English  character  to  the  scene,  which  will  doubtlesB  be  en- 
deared to  the  inenior}'  of  immy  an  emigrant  when  liiboring  out  his  mission  in  the 
Antj^xxles.  In  front,  in  a  dell,  beyond  a  cutting  through  which  the  South-Eastem 
Railway  p.'iss<.*s,  and  half-hidden  by  tall  trees,  the  farm-house  in  which  the  boys,  now 
on  the  farm,  are  accommodated,  partially  revealed  itself;  while  beyond,  a  cottage, 
in  which  the  bailitf  of  tlio  estate  lives,  was  more  plainly  seen. 

D<»tted  about  the  farm — of  which  our  terraced  point  o(  view  afibrded  a  perfect 
supervision — were  groups  of  juvenile  laborers  steadily  plying  their  tasks.  One 
small  party  were  grubbing  n  hedge,  their  captain  or  monitor  constructing  a  fire- 
heap  of  the  refuse ;  a  detachment  of  two  was  setting  up  a  gate,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  carpenter ;  a  third  group  was  digging  a  field  of  what  we  afterwardi 
found  to  be  extremely  hard  clay ;  and  a  fourth  was  wheeling  manure.  We  could 
also  8i'e  flitting  to  and  fro,  immediately  about  the  farm-house  and  offices,  several 
small  figures,  employed  in  those  little  odd  jobs  that  the  "minding"  of  poultry,  the 
feiMing  of  pigs,  the  grooming  of  horses,  and  the  stalling  of  oxen,  entail  upon  the 
denizens  of  a  farm-steading.  The  systematic  activity  which  pervaded  the  whole 
estate,  and  the  good  order  in  which  every  thing  appeared,  bespoke  rather  aa  dd- 
cstabliHhed  than  a  recently-entered  fiirm. 

Having  been  gratified  with  this  scene,  we  descended,  under  the  gnidanoe  of  our 
reverend  host,  to  take  a  nearer  view  of  the  operations.  On  our  way,  he  mformed 
us  that  the  extent  of  the  farm  is  no  more  than  140  acres ;  but  that,  small  as  it  ia. 
he  hoped,  with  some  additions  readily  obtainable,  that  as  many  as  500  boys  wcmid 
be  eventually  trained  upon  it.  It  appears  to  have  been  admirably  chosen  fi>r  the 
purpose.  These  acres  include  every  variety  of  soil,  from  light  sand  to  the  stifiisit 
7f  clay,  the  generality  of  it  consisting  of  ferroginoas  man,  the  ookr  of  wbieh 
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donbtleflB  gave  the  name  to  the  hill  over  which  it  is  chiefly  spread.  The  mor« 
fltabborn  part  of  the  estate  will  not  only  supply  what  is  chiefly  required — ^labor — 
bot  will  also  be  the  means  of  instructing  the  pupils  in  the  proper  method  of  culti- 
vating consolidated  soils ;  while  the  modes  of  dealing  with  lighter  land  will  be 
exemplified  in  the  more  friable  sandy  earths. 

While  approaching  the  nearest  knot  of  young  laborers,  it  happened  that  the 
recollection  of  a  visit  I  had  paid  some  years  ago  to  the  town-house  of  the  society 
arose  vividly  in  my  mind.  I  remembered  well,  that  although  generally  healthy, 
some  of  the  bojrs  seemed  pale,  and  when  you  addressed  them,  answered  furtively, 
and  did  not  look  straight  into  your  face.  But  the  ruddy,  smiling  countenance 
which  was  now  turned  up  to  return  the  pastor's  greeting,  formed  a  striking  con- 
trast to  what  I  had  noticed  on  the  previous  occasion.  It  beamed  with  health  and 
pleasure  :  the  first  due  to  a  free  life  in  the  country,  changed  from  a  pent-up  ex- 
istence in  town ;  and  the  lattiT  to  the  af&ble  kindness  of  his  treatment.  The  boy 
was  '^  puddling^'  (ramming  earth  round  the  foundation  of)  a  gate-post,  and  replied 
to  certain  suggestions  respecting  his  mode  of  doing  his  task  in  a  frank,  fearless, 
but  perfectly  respectful  manner.  We  passed  on  to  the  hedge-grubbing.  This  is 
hard  work,  and  the  boys  were  plying  away  manfully.  Will  lent  force  to  every 
stroke  oi  the  pick,  and  every  incision  of  the  ax.  The  moment  the  director  came 
in  sight,  a  smile  rose  to  every  face.  A  large,  spreading,  obstinate  root  was  giving 
a  couple  of  the  young  grubbers  a  vast  deal  of  trouble,  and  the  superior,  supposing 
the  boys  were  not  going  about  their  task  in  the  best  manner,  suggested  an  altera- 
tion in  their  plan.  It  was  pleasing  to  see,  instead  of  a  servile  or  a  dogged  acqui- 
escence in  this  hint,  that  the  elder  lad  at  once  gave  his  reasons  for  the  mode  he 
had  chosen  for  unearthing  the  nx>t.  A  short  argument  ensued  between  the  mas- 
ter and  pui)il,  which  ended  in  the  decision  that  the  latter  was  right.  .This  showed 
the  terms  on  which  these  two  individuals — who  might  be  described  as  antipodes 
in  station,  in  morals,  and  in  intellectr— stood  towards  each  other.  The  law  of 
kindness  (the  only  code  practiced  here)  had  brought  both  into  perfect  rapport. 
No  restraint  existed,  except  that  imposed  by  propriety  and  respect.  The  monitor 
or  captain  of  this  group  was  also  ^^  drawn  out''  by  our  cicerone  to  explain  the 
means  by  which  he  kept  up  ventilation  in  the  burning  heap  which  he  was  replen- 
ishing with  refuse.  This  he  did  not  manage  very  scientiflcally,  but  in  a  manner 
which  showed  he  thoroughly  understood  the  principles  of  combustion,  and  that 
his  mind,  as  well  as  his  hands,  were  engaged  in  the  task. 

At  Red  Hill  free  intereourse  is  cultivated  and  courted.  No  discipline  is  en- 
forced which  involves  punishment  so  severe  as  to  be  much  dreaded,  and  not  the 
slightest  restraint  upon  personal  liberty  is  imposed.  Any  boy  is  free  to  leave  the 
&rm  if  he  chooses  to  make  his  escape ;  there  is  neither  wall,  nor  bolt,  nor  bar  to 
hinder  him.  Five  instances  only  of  desertion  have  occurred  since  the  school  has 
been  in  actual  operation.  Of  these  misguided  youths,  who  were  all  of  the  young- 
est class  of  inmates,  three  have  returne<l  of  their  own  accord,  begging  to  be  again 
admitted ;  two  others  were  sent  back  by  their  friends,  the  desire  of  seeing  whom 
was  the  motive  of  their  elopement.  Although  the  labor  is  severe,  the  clerical 
chief  has  managed  to  instill  into  those  under  his  charge  a  patient  endurance,  if 
not  a  love  of  it,  and  a  tolerance  of  the  restraints  it  imposes,  far  superior  to  the 
temptations  of  the  miserable  Iuwk*ss  liberty  of  their  previous  career  of  crime.  It 
should,  however,  be  remarked,  that  the  lads  in  the  Farm  School  have  all  suffered 
for  their  ofTenses,  by  imprisi>nment,  or  some  other  penalty,  before  their  admission 
to  it,  and  come  mostly  as  volunteers  under  the  impulse  of  repentance,  and  a  de^- 
sire  to  do  better  for  themselves.  Tlie  "  colons"  of  Mettray,  on  the  contrary,  are 
all  "  dett^niis'' — are  literally  convicts  still  under  the  sentence  and  restraint  of  law. 

"  Those  boys  whom  we  have  left,'*  I  remarked,  "  are  possibly  the  best-disposed 
in  the  school,  and  never  were  deeply  dyed  in  crime  ?" 

"  On  the  contrary,*'  was  the  reply,  "  among  them  are  youths  who  have  not  only 
been  frequently  convicted  and  imprisoned  for  felonies,  but  were,  before  coming 
here,  habitually  addicted  to  &ultB  which  the  laws  do  not  punish.  They  seldom 
spoke  without  an  imprecation,  were  frequently  intoxicated,  and  were  guilty  o' 
other  vices,  which  one  would  imagine  their  youth  precluded  them  from  indulging 
in.  Yet  you  now  find  thum  expressing  themselves  with  propriety,  and  conduct- 
ing themselves  quite  as  well  as  most  of  the  farm-boys  in  this  parish." 

At  the  extremity  of  the  estate,  beyond  the  bailiff's  house,  was  a  party  of 
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younger  boys  digging  a  CuAd  of  obstinate  clay  nearly  as  hard  as  nnbaked  brick. 
The  superintendent,  who  dircct«d  their  operations,  gave  them  a  good  character 
for  perseverance,  and  added,  that  he  was  some  times  surprised  at  the  aptitude 
displayed  by  the  boys  when  farm-tools  were  first  put  into  their  hands.  Alihoogk 
their  previous  mode  of  life  proved  they  could  never  before  have  been  used  to 
delving,  draining,  trimming  hedgerows,  (fee,  yet  the  intelligence  many  of  them 
displayed  when  set  about  such  work  for  the  first  time  caused  their  instructor— 
whose  former  experience  had  lain  among  country  parish  apprentices — ^to  marvel 
greatly.  The  truth  is,  the  schemes  and  contrivances— criminal  though  they 
were — in  which  these  lads  were  forced  to  engage  to  relieve  the  miseries  <rf  their 
old  mode  of  life,  have  a  tendency  to  sharpen  their  wits  and  brighten  their  intel- 
lects. As  the  most  hardened  metal  takes  the  highest  polish,  so  these  youths,  when 
thoroughly  reformed  and  trained,  are  most  often  the  brightest  workmen. 

To  each  their  benignant  pastor  gave  a  kind  word,  even  if  it  were  one  expres- 
sive of  disapprobation  for  some  feult ;  of  which  he  pointed  out  the  evil  conse<}aen- 
oes  with  such  plain  and  convincing  reasoning,  that  the  delinquent  expressed  con- 
trition either  in  words  or  by  a  more  expressive,  because  more  spontaneous,  look. 
He  had  manifestly  tried  to  study  each  character,  and  adapted  his  ailments  to 
suit  its  peculiarities,  using  such  means  of  cure  as  were  most  efficacious  for  the 
special  moral  diseases  under  which  the  patient  happened  to  labor. 

In  this  lies  the  true  secret  of  all  reformatory  efforts  undertaken  for  the  yoong. 
As  in  medicine,  so  in  morals  much  depends  upon  adapting  the  remedies  to  the 
character  and  kind  of  disease.  To  bring  ever}'  sort  of  mental  obliquity  under  one 
mode  of  treatment,  or  one  set  of  rules,  is  as  irrational  as  if  a  physician  were  to 
treat  his  patients  in  classes,  and  administer  to  each  class  the  same  physio.  Noth- 
ing can  be  more  plain,  than  that,  to  cure  immorality,  the  moral  sentiments  must 
be  addressed  ;  and  this  is  impossible,  or  at  most  ineffectual,  where  the  peculiari- 
ties of  each  moral  ailment  is  not  studied,  and  where  any  system  of  general  roatine 
is  followed. 

Conversing  on  this  topic,  we  arrived  at  the  farm-house,  where  we  saw  the 
scholars  engaged  in  a  variety  of  home  duties — ^from  baking  and  storing  br^'ad  to 
mending  stockings,  in  which  useful  avocation  we  detected  two  juniors  iu  an  out- 
house. 

In  the  evening,  at  six,  the  boys  were  assembled  in  the  school-room  for  instruc- 
tion and  prayers.  An  additional  interest  was  occasioned  by  the  circumstance  of 
the  resident  chaplain  having  only  the  day  before  returned  from  a  second  visit  to 
Mettray.  After  a  prayer,  and  the  reading  and  exposition  of  an  2q>propriate  chapter 
from  the  Testament,  he  gave  the  assembly  an  account  of  what  he  had  seen,  and 
read  the  answer  to  an  address  he  ha<l  taken  over  to  the  MetU^y  boys  from  them- 
selves, which  we  translate  as  follows : 

"The  Boys  of  the  Agricultural  Colony  at  Mettrat  to  thk  TocrrBs  of  thi 

Philanthropic  Farm-School. 

*^  Dear  Friends  and  Brothers  in  the  Lord  :  Mr.  Gladstcme  and  Mr.  Turner, 
your  respected  directors,  have  come  to  visit  our  colony,  and  we  can  hardly  tell 
you  how  much  pleasure  we  felt  when  Mr.  Gladstone,  aAer  speaking  to  us  about 
tlie  farm-school,  read  to  us  your  addre^ss. 

"  Thanks,  dear  friends,  for  this  generous  impulse  of  your  hearts.  You  have 
well  understood  our  fi-'elings.  Yes,  wo  are — we  shall  always  be — ^yoor  brothers. 
The  same  love  of  what  is  good  animates  us  both. 

*'  Tears  of  joy  and  thankfulness  glistened  in  our  eyes  as  we  heard  your  lund 
wishes  for  us ;  and  our  honored  and  excellent  directors,  the  Viscount  de  Cour- 
teilles  and  M.  Demetz,  have  been  equally  moved  by  them.  Your  sentiments  are 
mdeed  noble  and  Christian. 

"  Dear  brothers,  we  all  owe  much  to  God,  who  has  directed  the  honored  friends 
by  whom  both  we  and  you  are  superintended.  Do  yon  pray — let  us  pray — (Gt 
the  founders  of  both  our  schools.  Let  us  pray  for  their  happiness,  and  for  the 
welfare  of  the  asylums  which  they  have  opened.  When  you  kneel  down  each 
night  before  God,  think  of  us  in  France,  who,  on  our  part,  will  add  to  cor  peti- 
tions a  prayer  for  you  in  England. 

"  Like  us,  you  say  you  have  erred — ^you  have  known  trouble.  But  like  us,  too, 
f  ou  have  resolved  to  have  done  with  your  past  life  of  disorder.     Yon  will  sncoeed 
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in  this,  dear  friends,  for  the  proTidenoe  of  Giod  has  sent  yon  enlightened  and 
Christian  friends.  Yon  have  found  in  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Turner  what  we 
hare  foond  in  our  worthy  founders  and  directors.  Let  us  follow  their  lessons. 
80  shall  wti  march  among  the  foremost  in  the  path  of  honor  and  yirtue  in  which 
thev  lead  us. 

*^Dear  friends,  we  form  this  day  an  affuotionato  alliance  with  yon— one  that  shall 
last  The  ring  which  our  directors  send  will  be  the  substantial  symbol  of  this 
onion  of  our  hearts  with  yours.  You  will  see  these  words  engraved  on  it,  *  God, 
honor,  union,  recollection* — ^words  which  are  our  motto.  Let  them  be  also 
yours.  Let  us  be  grateAil.  Let  us  join  together  in  strife  against  what  is  evil. 
Let  us  support  one  another  in  what  is  good.    Let  us  love  each  other  to  the  end. 

"  Dear  friends  and  brothers,  health  and  happiness  to  you  all. 
(Signed  by  the  elder  brothers  and  monitors,) 

"  Lamos,  Bkllonkt,  Angit,  Maucuin,  Guy,  Josbkt. 
Mari,  Collot,  Souvigmb,  Hebeet,  Cuetalibr." 

This  was,  the  bearers  of  it  were  assured,  the  veritable  composition  of  the  sub- 
scribing bo3rs.  It  was  read  on  this  occasion  amidst  the  most  profound  attention. 
When  the  assembly  broke  up,  the  lads  separated  to  their  play-ground  in  an  or- 
derly manner.  The  young  groom,  however,  departed  for  the  stable  to  prepare 
the  vehicle  for  our  departure ;  for  our  most  interesting  visit  was  nearly  over. 

In  a  parting  conversation  with  the  resident  chaplain,  he  told  us  that  thirtynnz 
reformed  boys  had  already  been  sent  to  Algoa  Bay ;  and  that,  despite  the  storm 
of  disafloction  raised  in  Cape  Colony  against  the  introduction  of  convicts,  the  lads 
were  well  received.  They  had  scarcely  stepped  on  shore,  before  every  one  of 
them  was  engaged,  and  the  accounts  since  received  of  them  were  highly  fiivor- 
able. 

Although  the  important  results  which  will  assuredly  flow  from  this  experiment 
can  only  be  carried  out  by  the  extension  of  its  plans,  yet  large  numbers  of  pupils 
hi  such  establishments  would,  for  the  reasons  we  have  given,  be  an  evil.  Cen- 
tralization and  generalization  would  be  as  inevitable  as  they  are  much  to  be 
dreaded.  To  do  any  good,  the  mind  of  each  boy  must  be  influenced  separately ; 
and  in  a  laro^e  school,  this  would  be  impossible  for  one  superintendent  to  accom- 
plish. The  Philanthropic  School  is  now  within  manageable  bounds,  and  the  chap- 
tain  knows  each  lad  almost  as  intimately  as  he  does  his  own  children ;  but  when 
the  establishment  is  extended  to  500  pupils,  as  is  contemplated,  much  of  his  influ- 
ence over  individuals  will  cease.  To  obviate  this,  it  is  intended  to  make  each 
^  family"  consist  of  sixty  individuals,  guided  by  a  master  (with  an  assistant)  and 
his  wife.  The  softening  restraint  instinctively  imposed  by  the  mere  presence  of 
a  woman — setting  aside  her  higher  influences — ^will  be  most  beneficial.  Mucl^ 
oii,  we  may  venture  to  say — will,  however,  depend  upon  the  tact,  temper,  de- 
meanor, and  patience  of  these  most  important  functionaries.  It  is  here,  indeed, 
that  the  point  of  difficulty  in  eiK^ting  the  reformation  of  vicious  habits  and  im- 
pulses in  the  young  presents  itself.  Nearly  all  reformatory  ayttenu  have  fiiiled 
from  the  unskilfulnesB,  f^m  the  want  of  long-sufiering  forbearance,  and  of  prompt 
but  kindly  firmness,  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  the  task  of  reformation  has  been 
oonfided.  It  is  the  possession  of  these  qualities  by  the  reverend  principal,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  which  has  brought  about  the  pleasing  state  of  things  we  have 
described  at  the  Red  Hill  Farm,  and  we  look  with  some  anxiety  to  the  time  when, 
notwithstanding  his  general  supervision,  the  smallest  of  his  functions  will  have  to 
be  delegated. 

As  we  arrived  at  the  Red  Hill  railway  station  for  our  return  journey  some  time 
before  the  train  started,  we  employed  the  mterval  in  making  inquiries  as  to  the 
oharacter  the  Phflanihropio  boys  bore  among  their  neighbors,  who,  we  were  pre- 
Tiously  informed,  had  at  first  looked  upon  the  new  colony  with  dread.*  Every 
account  we  received  was,  we  are  happy  to  find,  fhvorable :  the  ex-criminals  had 
not  occasioned  a  single  complaint. 

*  A  bargain  bad  nearly  been  concluded  at  one  time  for  a  farm  to  the  north  of  the  metropo- 
lis ;  but  so  great  was  the  horror  of  the  contiguous  gentrj,  that  one  of  them  actually  presented 
the  iocietj  with  a  donation  of  jBlOOO,  on  condition  that  the  scene  of  reformatory  operattons 
should  be  removed ;  and  accordingly  it  was  shifted  to  Surrey. 
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**  This  it  A  penal  establUhment  for  boys  who  hsTo  been  sentenced  to  transportation, 
Qsuallv  between  the  aj;es  of  10  and  18,  but  eyen  at  8  or  9  many  have  been  thus  sen- 
tenced, with  a  view  of  getting  them  here,  and  not  Ions  ago  there  were  as  many  as  60 
or  70  at  this  tender  age.  On  the  boy*s  first  arrival  at  tne  prison  he  is  placed  in  a  pro- 
b«tionary  ward,  where  he  is  kept  in  separate  confinement  for  4  months  or  more.  Du- 
ring this  time  he  is  not  allowed  to  hold  any  intercourse  with  the  other  boys,  but  for  at 
least  five  hours  he  is  at  different  times  in  the  presence  of  others,  either  for  exercise, 
instruction,  or  religious  service,  and  during  the  time  he  is  in  his  cell,  be  is  supplied 
with  occupation  and  books,  and  is  visited  by  the  officers  of  the  establishment.  This 
is  not,  therefore,  a  stringent  separate  system.  The  boys  appear  in  good  spirits,  cheer- 
fal  and  happy,  nor  does  their  health  in  any  way  suffer ;  inaeed,  boys  have  frequently 
asked  to  go  back  to  the  probationary  ward  after  having  left  it,  from  feeling  there  a  de- 
gree of  security  from  temptation  to  conunit  prison  offences,  and  consequently  to  incur 
punishment.  After  this  the  bojn  are  placed  together  where  they  learn  trades,  and 
eonvcrsc  or  play  with  each  other,  under  the  eye  of  warders — the  meals  being  taken 
together,  360  in  a  larse  hall.  The  boys  remain  at  Parkhurst  from  2  to  3  years,  some- 
times longer,  during  this  time  a  highly  favorable  change  is  generally  perceptible  in  the 
whole  disposition  of  the  boy  ,  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  first  and  second 
year,  and  a  still  greater  difference  between  the  third  and  the  former  year.  Tlie  state 
of  health  has  been  remarkably  good,  ont^  fourteen  deaths  having  occurred  during  8 
years,  amonz  nearly  1,200  boys.  On  leaving  Parkhurst  they  are  generally  sent  to  toe 
colonies,  and  much  depends  on  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  there  placed.  In 
Western  Australia,  there  is  an  officer  of  the  government,  styled  the  Guardian  of  Juve- 
nile Emigrants,  who  is  appointed  to  apprentice  the  boys  and  to  see  that  the  conditions 
of  the  indentures  are  fulfilled,  visiting  them  once  in  six  months.  It  is  feared  that  in 
oUier  colonies  such  provision  has  not  yet  been  made,  and  that  the  boys  are  conse- 
quently exposed,  on  arriving,  to  much  danger  of  falling  back  into  dishonest  means  of 
gaining  a  livelihood.  Excellent  reports  have  been  received  recently  of  the  conduct 
of  boys  sent  out  to  Western  Australia ; — of  62  boys,  50  were  first-nte  lads,  but  12, 
•bout  l-5th,  were  very  troublesome,  and  great  difficulty  was  felt  in  disposing  of  them. 
This  has  also  been  experienced  in  making  satisfactory  arrangements  for  those  sent 
Yory  young  to  Parkhurst,  who  after  passing  through  the  appointed  time,  and  having  re- 
ceived the  requisite  instruction,  were  not  old  enough  to  be  sent  abroad,  and  having  a 
prison  brand  affixed  to  them,  could  not  be  otherwise  placed  out.  For  such  cases,  (x)L 
Jebb  feels  it  would  be  most  desirable  to  provide  District  Penal  Schools  similar  to 
Parkhurst,  where  they  could  be  properly  arranged  for,  leaving  only  the  boys  above  the 
•ge  of  15  to  come  into  the  hands  of  government  for  transportation." 

Thus  far  the  establishment  would  seem  a  good  one,  were  it  restricted  to  such  boys 
of  15  or  16  and  upwards,  as  have  so  thoroughly  resisted  every  attempt  to  reform  them, 
ihaX  their  absolute  removal  from  society  is  the  only  safeguard  from  their  evU  influence 
OD  it.  But  what  is  to  become  of  the  young  boys, — of  the  female  convicts  altogether  ? 
These  have  been  quite  uncared  for  in  the  provision  made  for  the  older  boys. 

Above  2000  of  the  annual  fresh  supply  of  male  juvenile  delinquents  are  under  the 
■ge  for  Parkhurst.  Mr.  Neison's  statistic  tables  show  that,  during  the  9  years  for 
which  the  tables  are  drawn,  females  constituted  one-fifth  of  the  total  tried  at  assises ; 
•bout  one-fourth  of  the  summarily  convicted,  and  of  the  whole  number  re-committed, 
one-third  were  females.  But  of  those  14  years  of  age  and  under,  only  between  one- 
seventh  and  one-eighth  were  girls.  A  yet  more  striking  fact  is  derivable  from  a  paper 
delivered  into  the  Lords'  Committee  in  1647,  by  Mr.  Chalmers,  Goremor  of  Aberdeen 
Prison.  The  percentage  of  female  prisoners  in  all  the  prisons  of  Scotland,  is  nearly 
one  half;  of  juvenile  female  prisoners  under  17,  between  one-fifth  and  one-sixth  ?  but 
tlM  per  centage  of  rt-committanU  o/jwemUftmaU  pri$onen  it  gnaUr  by  om-half  than 
that  of  males.  This  statistic  fact  would  indicate  that  young  girls  are  generally  much 
less  prone  to  crime  than  boys  of  the  same  age,  but  that  their  tendency  to  it  rapidly 
increases  with  their  age,  and  that  when  they  have  once  embarked  in  a  criminal  career, 
lliey  become  more  thoroughly  hardened  than  the  other  sex.  The  correctness  of  these 
pninful  results  is  proved  by  the  testimonv  of  the  Bishoo  of  Tasmania  before  the  Lords. 
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After  speaking  of  the  fearful  condition  of  the  female  convicts  in  the  coionies,  wbich 
surpasses  in  degradation  and  vice  even  that  of  the  men  he  adds  : — 

**  Female  felons  are  so  bad,  because,  before  a  woman  can  become  a  felon  at  all,  she 
must  have  fallen  much  lower,  have  unlearnt  much  more,  have  become  much  more  lost 
and  depraved  than  a  man.  Her  difficulty  of  regaining  her  self-respect  is  proportion- 
ally greater.  There  is  nothing  to  fall  back  upon — no  one  to  look  to.  I  lielieve  that 
the  experience  of  almost  every  parish  priest  in  England  ikduM  lead  him  to  the  codcIq* 
sion  that  there  are  many  cases  in  which  in  our  village  girls  are  kept  straight,  not  so 
much  by  their  own  good  principle,  as  by  the  check  imposed  upon  them  throu^gh  the 
dread  of  shame,  the  fear  of  fathers,  mothers,  friends  and  relations.  Let  that  check  be 
once  removed,  and  their  future  progress  is  rapidly  downward.  When  they  go  out  as 
convicts  every  thing  is  gone,  every  restraint  is  removed,  they  can  fall  no  lower." 

An  experienced  temperance  advocate  has  stated  that,  while  the  cases  of  drunken 
men  who  have  become  reformed  and  steady  teetotalers  have  come  very  frequently  be- 
fore him,  he  has  never  knoum  an  instance  of  a  tocTnant  given  to  intoxication,  being  reaOy 
converted ;  this  will  probably  be  common  experience.  The  records  of  the  teacher's 
journal  are  quite  in  accordance  with  these  painful  facts. 

"  One  little  girl  only,  at  all  connected  with  our  school,  has  been  taken  before  the 
magistrates,  while  such  occurrences  among  the  boys  are  frequent  We  have  not,  then, 
in  the  school,  the  criminal  class  of  girls,  and  only  in  a  few  cases  the  sisters  of  the 
bojs  who  have  been  convicted  of  theft ;  that  many  girls  who  are  already  known 
thieves,  exist  in  Bristol,  the  weekly  police  reports  sufficiently  show  ;  but  these  viU  not 
come  to  school.  Nor  will  the  low  and  degraded  girls  that  infest  the  neighborhood;  in 
the  early  period  of  the  school  several  of  these  came  for  a  time,  but  have  since  di80)n- 
tinucd.  The  girls  who  attend  are  rather  the  very  poor  and  low,  than  the  vicious. 
Their  general  appearance  usually  strikes  strangers  as  superior  to  what  would  be  ex- 
pected m  such  a  school ;  this  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  gins  are  noore  easily 
able  to  improve  their  dress  by  their  industral  habits,  and  also  that  girls  are  more 
quickly  susceptible  of  improvement  than  boys.  Any  effort,  therefore,  soon  tells  on 
them ;  but  this  very  flexibility  of  nature,  renders  them  more  liable  to  fall  when  under 
bad  influence.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  call  out  their  intellectual 
powers  than  those  of  the  boys,  and  thus  to  interest  them  in  their  lessons  ;  this  arises 
not  only  from  the  difference  in  their  natures,  but  from  the  circumstance  that  while  the 
boys  have  been  sharpening  their  powers  by  roving  the  streets,  the  girls  have  been  con- 
fined to  their  wretched  home.  The  dullness  and  stupidity  they  manifest,  united  with 
great  vulgarity,  is  a  serious  hindrance  to  their  improvement,  but  persevering  efforts  has 
done  much  for  them." 

When  we  reflect  that  the  early  moulding  of  the  young  child's  mind  depends  almost 
entirely  on  the  mother,  and  that  these  neglected  children,  who  are  in  great  danger  of 
joining  the  criminal  class,  if  they  have  not  done  so,  are  to  become  the  parents  of  tki 
next  generation,  surely  express  provision  should  be  made  for  their  training  and  reform* 
ation.  As  yet  they  have  been  unprovided  for  by  the  government,  and  Parkhurst  only 
exists  for  the  boys. 

Let  us  now  endeavor  to  ascertain  from  public  documents  how  far  the  juvenile  pris- 
on at  Parkhurst  is  fulfilling  its  mission.  As  confinement  here  is  the  only  authorised 
mode  of  disposing  of  young  transports,  rather  than  subjecting  them  to  the  system 
adopted  for  adults.  Sergeant  Adams  frequently  sent  juvenile  offenders  to  it,  before  Um 
rules  of  admission  were  defined,  yet  this  is  the  opinion  he  expressed  of  the  InstitutioQ 
before  the  Lords  in  1847  : 

"  I  was  about  three  weeks  ago  at  Parkhurst,  In  the  Isle  of  Wight,  They  there  act 
upon  the  principle  of  cooping  up,  and  it  seems  to  me  a  mistaken  one.  They  have  40 
solitary  cells,  and  every  child  who  is  sent  to  Parkhurst  is  locked  up  in  one  of  those 
cells  for  four  months  after  he  goes.  I  call  it  solitary ;  perhaps  the  word  'separate'  ii 
the  term  used,  but  it  is  solitary  in  this  respect,  that  he  is  there  for  the  whole  twenty- 
four  hours,  with  the  exception  of  when  he  is  in  chapel,  and  two  hours  when  he  is  at 
school,  where  he  is  in  such  a  pen  that  he  can  see  nobody  but  the  minister.  His  sde 
employment  is  knitting,  and  reading  good  books.  No  good  conduct  can  make  bin 
there  less  than  four  months,  and  if  his  conduct  is  not  good,  he  is  there  until  his  coodnet 
is  good.  At  this  time  there  are  several  boys  who  have  been  in  those  cells  from  six  to 
twelve  months.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  can  only  make  them  sullen.  ♦  •  When  the 
prison  was  first  established,  the  boys  were  allowed  occasionally  a  game  of  play ;  that 
was  entirely  put  an  end  to.  Within  the  last  three  months  they  have  been  allowed  oc- 
casionally to  play  at  leap-frog,  but  no  other  game.    Of  course,  if  boys  are  allowed  to 
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play  at  leap-frog  and  no  other  game,  leap-frog  will  be  the  only  game  at  which  they  will 
nut  care  to  play.  I  asked  what  were  the  rewards  held  out  for  good  conduct,  and  they 
told  me  the  only  rewards  were  permission  to  attend  the  evening  school,  and  the  privi- 
lege of  going  to  the  governor  to  get  information  of  their  friends.  Why,  one  half  of 
them  have  no  friends  to  ask.  after,  and  as  to  the  other  half,  the  less  they  know  of  them 
the  better.  The  privilege  also  of  attending  evening  school,  though  a  great  and  proper 
one,  misht  be  rendered  more  valuable  if  accompanied  by  the  privilege  of  half  a  holi- 
day,  and  a  game  of  cricket.  That  they  can  lienave  ill  in  their  solitary  cell  is  quite 
clear,  because  otherwise  a  boy  could  not  be  there  for  twelve  months ;  but  what  that  ill 
behavior  is,  or  v^hat  the  good  behavior  is,  1  did  not  ask,  for  1  thought  1  ought  not  to 
pry  into  those  questions." 

Such  is  the  opinion  of  ihe  prison  expressed  by  a  benevolent  and  ex[>erienced  man. 
Let  us  turn  for  further  particulars  to  the  printed  reports  presented  to  both  Houses  of 
Parliament. 

"The  number  of  prisoners,  79,  sent  back  to  Milbank  for  transportation  in  1846, 
was,  from  peculiar  cirrumsiancos,  unusually  great.  A  number  of  ill-disponed  and  dis- 
contented iKiys  having  been  discovered,  who  manifested  no  desire  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  course  of  instruction  and  training  pursued  at  Parkhurst,  but  mischievously  em- 
ployed themselves  in  unsettling  and  perverting  others,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  re- 
move the  greater  portion  of  ttiem  in  the  month  of  April,  and  the  salutary  effect  of 
that  step  has  been  very  apparent  since  that  lime  in  the  improved  conduct  of  the  re- 
maining prisoners.  The  other  individuals  returned  for  transportation  were  lK)ys,  who 
having  repeatedly  incurred  minor  punislimcnfs  for  misconduct,  had  l>een  placed  in  the 
penal  cla.ss,  and  while  there,  did  not  evince  any  real  desire  to  amend." 

It  acems,  then,  that  after  some  years  of  experience,  sufficient  moral  power  was  not 
obtained  to  control  as  many  as  79,  who  were  therefore  sent  back  to  people  another 
country.  At  Mettrai,  the  number  of  morally  incurable  was,  even  from  the  earliest 
times,  only  occasionally  one  or  two.  We  see  also  that  even  this  strict  penal  disci- 
pline cannot  preserve  the  less  vicious  from  moral  contamination,  from  "  ill-disposed 
and  discontented  boys."  The  last  report  will  show  whether  any  great  progress  in 
moral  influence  has  been  made  in  five  years.     The  Governor  reports  : — 

"The  number  of  attemj)ts  to  escape  has  been  very  large  this  last  year,  (1849,)  34 
prisoners  in  all  have  run  away,  30  of  these  while  out  at  farm  labor.  All  of  them, 
nowever,  were  speedily  re-captured.  None  of  the  boys  who  made  these  attempts  had 
so  far  as  I  can  ascertam,  any  hope  or  expectation  that  they  would  really  be  able  to  se- 
cure their  liberty  ;  but  having  found  that  two  boys  who  had  run  from  the  land,  and  had 
committed  a  robbery  previous  to  their  re-capture,  were  removed  to  Winchester  Gaol, 
they  determined  to  try  to  get  relief  by  such  a  course  of  proceeding,  from  the  restraint 
and  discipline  of  Parkhurst,  which  they  found  to  be  intolerably  irksome.  Having  no 
povier  of  forethought  or  rational  consideration,  they  yielded  to  the  impulse  of  an  un- 
founded notion,  that  any  change  from  Parkhurst  would  be  for  the  better." 


When  a  youth  who  had  twice  attempted  to  escape  from  his  former  confinement, 
ssked  why  he  did  not  make  a  similar  effort  at  Mettrai,  he  replied,  "  becctuM  there  are  no 
weUls ;"  from  that  penal  asylum  there  have  been  for  many  years  no  escapes;  here 
there  are  "  enclosures  long  believed  to  be  impassable,"  sentinels  with  loaded  guns,  and 
a  certainty  that  there  is  no  possible  escape  from  the  island  ?  yet  the  inhabitants  of  the 
surrounding  district  are  in  constant  fear  of  finding  runaways  in  their  houses,  nor  is  the 
apprehension  diminished  by  the  fact  of  two  conflagrations  having  been  kindled  by  the 
prisoners  during  the  last  year.  Why  does  this  state  of  feeling  exist  at  Parkhurst? 
The  Visitors  give  in  their  report  a  suflicient  clue  to  it. 

"  Among  youths  such  as  are  confined  at  Parkhurst,  who  are  precocious  without  ex- 

Eerience,  very  restless  and  adventurous  without  being  guided  by  reason,  very  excita- 
le,  credulous  when  one  of  themselves  asserts  a  fact,  or  advances  a  proposal,  yet  sus- 
picious of  all  that  may  be  stated  or  urged  by  their  ofllcers,  even  to  an  extent  that  could 
nardly  be  believed  by  those  who  did  not  continually  watch  the  workings  of  their  minds, 
it  is  most  difficult  to  make  them  understand  what  is  for  their  inmiediate,  as  well  as 
their  prospective  benefit." 

What  wonder  is  it.  that  with  such  a  state  of  feeling,  with  nothing  to  exercise  and 
give  free  vent  to  their  "  restless  and  adventurous  "  spirit,  with  no  "direct  and  suffi- 
ciently powerful  stimulus  in  the  way  of  remuneration  for  work  efficiently  done,"  their 
pent  up  energies  should  break  out  into  frequent  acts  of  disrespect  to  the  officers,  vio- 
lence, wanton  damage  of  property,  and  even  theft,  as  well  as  disorder  and  prohibited 
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talking,  for  which  an  average  of  445  boys  incurred,  in  1844,  4105  separate  ponish- 
ments,  (among  them  165  whippings,)  making  an  average  of  above  10  per  diem !  If 
the  governor  is  able  to  stale  in  the  last  report,  that  the  behavior  of  the  majority  "  wm 
generally  quiet,  orderly,  and  obedient ;  he  feels  obliged  to  add  : — 

"  That  while  there  has  been  a  general  observance  of  outward  regularity  and  atten- 
tion to  the  prison  rules  among  the  greater  portion  of  the  boys,  and  serious  breaches  of 
order  have  been  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence,  there  has  not  been  that  cvidenci*  of 
a  general  and  growing  desire  to  improve  in  moral  conduct  and  industrial  energy,  which 
I  anxiously  looked  for,  and  the  apparent  absence  of  which  causes  me  much  disappoint- 
ment.    Prisoners  are  generally  indolent,  boys  especially." 

Those  who  have  accorded  in  the  principles  of  reformatory  action  which  were  laid 
down  in  the  first  chapter,  and  have  been  our  guide  in  the  consideration  of  all  the 
schools  that  have  passed  before  us,  will  feel  no  surprise  that  the  governor's  hopes  are 
unfulfilled,  not,  it  may,  be,  through  any  fault  of  his  own,  but  through  the  radical  error 
of  the  whole  system.  It  attempts  to  fashion  children  into  machines,  instead  of  self, 
acting  beings,  to  make  them  obedient  prisoners  within  certain  iron  limits,  not  men 
who  have  been  taught  how  to  rue  their  liberty  without  abuaing  it ;  without  this  knowledge, 
and  the  power  of  employing  it,  we  have  seen  that  the  best  instruction,  the  Word  of 
God  itself,  but  little  avails  its  possessor.  Such  a  system  must  fail ;  for  the  boy  whose 
heart  has  never  been  purified  and  softened  by  any  good  home  influences,  who  has  al- 
ways  done  **  what  is  right  in  his  own  eyes,"  will  never  give  a  wiUing  obedience  where 
his  powers  can  have  no  free  exercise,  where  there  is  no  softening  power  of  lore  to 
subdue  him,  where  he  can  never  hear  from  woman  what  should  have  been  the  entreat- 
ing tones  of  a  mother,  where  he  regards  with  profound  suspicion  the  appointed  agents 
of  his  reformation.  It  is  utterly  vain  to  look  for  any  real  reformation  where  the  heart 
is  not  touched,  where  the  inner  springs  of  action  are  not  called  into  healthful  exercise  ; 
this  can  not  possibly  be  done  for  children  under  the  mechanical  and  military  discipUse 
of  Parkhurst. 

We  have  thus  endeavored  to  scrutinize  the  system  adopted  in  this  establishment, 
and  to  point  out  its  radical  defects,  because  it  is  the  only  reformatory  prison  for  boys 
existing  under  government  direction,  and  is  regarded  by  many  as  a  model  one.  Of 
the  details  of  its  management  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak ;  they  appear,  from  the  reports 
to  be  well  planned,  and  carried  out  with  due  attention  to  the  health  of  the  boys,  and 
their  instruction  in  mental  and  industrial  pursuits,  while  the  expense  is  probably  as 
moderate  as  is  possible  under  the  circumstances.  There  is  only  one  other  point  to 
which  we  would  draw  attention.  Parkhurst  is  especially  intended  for  the  training  of 
boys,  who  at  the  end  of  two,  or  at  most  three  years,  will  be  prepared  to  go  out  as  colo- 
nists, and  the  regulations  now  laid  down,  make  14  and  upwards,  the  age  of  admission 
The  governor  has,  in  his  report,  stated  his  opinion : — 

'*  That  the  admission  of  youths  of  18  and  upwards,  or  of  lads  who  have  pursued  a 
course  of  crime  for  several  years,  till  they  have  become  habituated  to  and  hardened  in 
it,  is  very  much  to  be  lamented,  as  it  seriously  impedes  alf  efforts  made  for  the  reibnn- 
ation  of  our  inmates.  Such  characters  as  those  above  described,  having  been  many 
times  imprisoned,  have  lost  all  sense  of  degradation,  have  no  desire  to  become  respeti- 
able  characters,  and  have  no  intention  to  earn  their  subsistence  by  honest  means  when- 
ever they  may  regain  their  liberty.  Abject  slaves  themselves  to  sensual  appetites  and 
propensities,  the  only  voluntary  activity  they  manifest  is  a  continual  effort,  l^  peisna- 
sion,  by  threats,  by  false  promises,  or  by  ridicule,  to  make  other  prisoners  pursue  their 
vicious  example  in  opposmg  all  means  which  may  be  tried  for  their  nooral  improveoient.'* 

But  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  year  there  were  393  out  of  622, 18  yean  of  age  and 
upwards,  some  of  them  "  convicted  of  atrocious  crimes,"  which,  he  justly  feared, 
would  "  afford  subject  for  eager  investigation  and  debasing  discoune  among  a  certain 
class  of  the  prisoners."  When  young  men  have  arrived  at  that  degi«e  of  aodacioos 
depravity,  can  it  be  doubted  that  unless  sufficient  moral  force  is  in  action  to  neutnliss 
their  influence,  they  must  be  most  unsafe  companions  for  boys?  And  if  youths  have 
been  allowed  thus  to  go  on  in  a  career  of  crime  until  they  have  been  **  so  many  tunet 
imprisoned,  that  they  have  lost  all  sense  of  degradation,"  surely  a  school  for  boys  is  s 
most  unfit  place  for  them. 


CONFERENCES  ON  PREVENTIVE  AND  REFORMATORY  SCHOOLS, 

AT 

BIRMINGHAM,  IN  1861,  AND  1863. 


The  reformatory  movement  in  Great  Britain  received  a  powerful  im- 
pulse in  the  right  direction  by  tlie  discussions,  and  published  proceedings 
of  two  Conferences  held  in  Birmingham,  on  the  9th  and  10th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1851,  and  on  the  20th  of  December,  1853, — of  which  we  proceed 
to  give  an  account 

On  the  9th  and  10th  of  December,  1851,  a  "Conference  on  Preventive 
and  Reformatory  Schools,"  was  held  at  Birmingham,  at  which  several 
of  the  most  active  promoters  of  this  class  of  schools  attended  and  com- 
pared the  results  of  their  observations  and  experience,  with  a  view 
of  deciding  on  the  proper  course  of  action  to  be  adopted  by  the  legisla- 
ture and  individuals,  to  reach  and  reform  the  "perishing  and  dangerous 
classes"  of  children  and  juvenile  offenders  in  England.  The  following 
seem  to  be  the  results  arrived  at,  as  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the 
proceedings : 

The  children  whoBO  condition  requires  the  notice  of  the  conference,  are : 

1.  Those  who  have  not  yet  subjected  themselves  to  the  grasp  of  the  law,  but 
who,  by  reason  of  the  vice,  neglect,  or  extreme  poverty  of  their  parents,  are  inad- 
missible to  the  existing  school  establishments,  and  oonscquentiy  must  grow  up 
without  any  education  ^  almost  inevitably  forming  part  of  the  "  perishing  and  dan- 
gerous classes,^'  and  ultimately  becoming  criminal. 

2.  Those  who  are  already  subjecting  themselves  to  police  interference,  by 
vagrancy,  mendicancy,  or  petty  infringement  of  the  law. 

3.  Those  who  have  been  convicted  of  felony,  or  such  misdemeanor  as  involves 
dishonesty. 

The  provisions  to  be  made  for  these  three  classes,  are : 

For  the  first,  free  day  schools. 

For  the  second,  industrial  feeding  schools,  with  compulsory  attendance. 

For  the  third,  penal  refonnatory  schools. 

Tlie  legislative  enactments  needed  to  bring  such  schools  into  operation,  are : 

For  the  free  day  schools,  such  extension  of  the  present  governmental  grants, 
from  the  committee  of  council  on  education,  as  may  secure  their  maintenance  in 
an  effective  condition,  they  being  by  their  nature  at  present  excluded  from  aid, 
yet  requiring  it  in  a  far  higher  degree  than  those  on  whom  it  is  conferred. 

For  the  industrial  feeding  schools,  authority  to  magistrates  to  enforce  attend 
ance  at  such  schools,  on  children  of  the  second  class,  and  to  require  payment  to 
the  supporters  of  the  school  for  each  child  from  the  parish  in  which  the  child 
resides,  with  a  power  to  the  parish  officer  to  obtain  the  outlay  from  the  parent, 
except  in  eases  of  inability. 

For  the  penal  reformatory  schools,  authority  to  magistrates  and  judges  to  com- 
mit juvenile  offenders  to  such  schools  instead  of  to  prison,  with  power  of  detention 
to  the  governor  during  the  appointed  period,  the  charge  of  maintenance  being 
enforced  as  above. 
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We  make  some  extracts  from  the  remarks  of  the  different  speaken^ 
for  the  sake  of  the  facts  and  suggestions  which  they  contain. 

The  Chairman,  M.  D.  Hill,  Esq.,  Recorder  of  Birmingham,  thus  com- 
ments on  the  propositions  before  the  conference : 

The  perishing  and  dangerous  classes  of  society  consist  of  a  namerous  and  in- 
creasing body  of  young  persons,  who  are  being  trained  in  a  way  they  shonki  hot 
go ;  by  some  they  are  called  the  Arabs  of  ue  streets ;  by  others  the  oatcaitB 
of  society^  by  others  again,  human  vennin.  However  designated,  the  term 
employed  make  it  manifest  that  they  are  sometimes  objects  of  fear,  scnnetiiDeB 
of  aversion,  often  of  pity ;  that  they  are  not  of  society,  but  somehow  for  its  mi^ 
fortunes  interwoven  with  it.  It  is  this  class  which  forms  the  head-epring  of  that 
over-flowing  river  of  crime,  which  spreads  its  corrupt  and  cormptinf  waten 
through  the  land.  It  can  not  be  dried  up.  It  has  never  yet  been  purified.  Nff, 
indeed,  have  any  well-directed  efforts,  at  all  oonunensurate  with  the  magnitude 
of  the  evil,  ever  been  instituted.  It  tnerefore,  becomes  of  the  very  deepest  im- 
portance, not  only  with  regard  to  the  temporal  and  eternal  happiness  of  that  par- 
ticular class,  but  for  the  safety  of  all,  old  and  young,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor, 
that  the  state  of  neglect  and  mistaken  treatment  in  which  these  miserable  beingB 
are  found,  should  cease  to  exist.  •  »  *  The  classes  in  question  are  divided 
into  two  great  and  important  branches :  those  who  are  living  in  ignorance,  rkt, 
or  neglect,  but  who  have  not  come  under  the  animadversion  of  the  law,  and  have 
not  yet  received  any  sentence  from  its  ministers.  These  form  ^e  unconvicted 
branch.  The  other  branch  is  composed  of  those  who,  for  whateYer  ofiense,  and 
before  whatever  tribunal,  have  come  under  the  grasp  of  the  law. 

By  respectable  classes  of  society,  I  take  not  into  consideration,  when  I  employ 
the  term,  whether  the  individual  is  rich  or  poor.  I  call  that  man  a  respectaUe 
lather,  whatever  may  be  his  station,  who  is  imbued  with  a  right  sense  of  rcspoo- 
sibility  to  God  and  his  children  ;  who  cares  incessantly  for  their  welfare ;  and 
who,  while  before  all  things  he  values  a  religious  and  moral  training,  yet  abo 
desires  instruction  for  them  in  such  branches  of  knowledge  as  will  enable  them  to 
fight  their  way  through  the  competition  which  besets  every  path  in  life.  But  ths 
class  we  have  in  view  is  deeply  below  this.  The  poor  but  respectable  man  who 
discharges  his  duty  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  is  fiir  above  the  negligent  par^ 
and  infinitely  above  the  perverting  parent,  who  wilfully  abuses  his  charge.  The 
difference  between  the  highest  in  the  realm  and  the  lowest  is  measurable  *,  hA 
the  difference  between  the  respectable  father  and  the  man  who  corrupts  his  child 
is  immeasurable,  and  consequently  infinite.  Now,  the  fact  is,  that  these  two 
classes  can  not  be  brought  into  connection  in  schools.  It  is  a  curious  drcnm- 
stancc  that  the  objection  does  not  come  so  much  from  the  higher  class  as  from 
the  lower.  The  children  of  that  lower  class  will  not  place  themselves  in  a  posi- 
tion to  be  looked  down  upon,  as  they  call  it.  Their  love  of  education  and  train- 
ing  is  not  strong  enough  to  overcome  this  objection  ;  and  you  can  not  persuade 
them  to  enter  the  national  schools.  But  if  you  could  it  would  still  be  far  from 
expedient  to  exert  such  an  influence,  because  these  poor  creatures  possess  great 
powers  for  mischief.  Thrown  upon  their  own  resources  they  have  learnt  self- 
reliance;  they  despise  all  restraint,  both  for  themselves  and  others;  and  they 
would  become  the  most  dangerous  leaders  into  evil  courses,  and  the  most  lital 
seducers  of  the  better  trained  children,  who,  brought  up  under  the  eye  of  thdr 
parents,  have  not  at  their  early  age  the  power  of  self- government  to  resbt  the 
seduction.  But  there  is  an  advantage  to  the  better  class  in  making  distinct  schoob 
for  this  lower  branch.  Take  these  children  away  from  the  streets:  let  them  no 
longer  infest  the  path  of  the  good  man^s  child,  and  you  destroy  the  danger  which, 
I  can  tell  those  who  arc  unacquainted  with  their  humbler  neighbors,  weighs 
heavily  on  the  minds  of  parents  in  the  respectable  class,  keeps  them  in  fear  and 
trembling,  lest  their  children  should  be  corrupted  by  evil  companions.  AgjUMj 
there  is  another  advantage  arising  from  these  separate  sohoola.  We  find  thii 
whenever  a  means  is  given  to  a  lower  class  by  which  it  is  raiaed  in  the  sodri 
scale,  a  stimulus  is  applied  indirectly,  but  with  great  force,  to  the  tilsstm  abote  it 

Now,  let  me  go  to  the  second  branch,  which  is  composed  of  two  rliirn  Tbt 
first  consists  of  those  who  have  been  convicted  of  some  petty  e^*>^^  thai  3oii 
not  necessarily  imply  the  loss  of  honesty.    With  this  dass  we  ifaall  mterfeit  t» 
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extent ;  but  we  shall  not  dethrone  the  parent  altogether.  For  this  it  is 
proposed  that  schools  shall  bo  established  called  feeding  schools.  And  here  steps 
in  the  principle  of  coercion^  which  it  behooves  you  and  the  public,  and  through 
you  and  the  public,  the  legislature,  maturely  to  consider.  W'^here,  either  through 
neglect  or  perversion,  the  parental  tutelage  has  been  abused,  or  through  misfortune 
it  has  failed — as  where  the  father  has  done  his  best,  but  the  child's  nature  resists 
his  authority — ^we  hold  it  to  bo  the  duty  of  society  to  step  in  and  prevent  the  child 
foiling  into  ruin.  But  we  do  not  go  beyond  what  is  absolutely  necessary.  We 
ftimish  the  child  with  food  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  attend  the  school ;  and  we 
compel  his  attendance  by  some  punishment  if  he  does  not  come ;  not  so  much  to 
operate  upon  the  child  as  upon  the  parent,  who  not  unfrequently  keeps  the  child 
fipom  school  to  employ  him  for  bis  own  purposes,  sometimes  to  beg,  and  sometimes 
to  stt-al.  I  forbear  to  state  what  kind  of  education  is  to  be  given  in  these  schools, 
beyond  saying  that  literary  and  scientific  knowledge  will  be  seeondar}'  if  not  ter- 
tiary. Our  object  is  not  to  make  learned  thieves,  but  plain,  honest  men.  We 
will  sedulously  keep  in  view  that  labor  is,  by  the  ordination  of  Providence,  the 
great  reformer;  and  thus  is  the  primal  curse  wrought  into  a  blessing  beyond 
price. 

I  pass  then  to  the  second  division  of  the  second  branch,  which  may  be  termed 
a  tliird  class.  There  the  child  has  been  convicted  of  an  act  of  dishonesty.  And 
I  dwell  on  that  offense,  not  more  because  of  its  gravity,  morally  considered,  than 
because  it  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  child  has  entered  on  crime  as  a  calling. 
So  long  as  offenses  are  clear  of  dishonesty,  as  in  cases  of  assault,  and  so  forth,  so 
long  no  criminal  can  make  them  the  means  of  livelihood ;  but  an  offender  onoe 
embarked  in  the  practice  of  dishonesty  will  never  be  reclaimed,  except  by  a  long 
course  of  reformatory  discipl'me.  His  doily  wants  compel  him  to  repeat  his 
offenses  until  not  only  h'ls  conscience  has  become  indifferent  to  guilt,  but  hit 
moral  sense  is  gradually  invertc^d.  lie  pridits  himself  on  his  zeal  and  dexterity, 
and  if,  as  in  the  case  of  younger  criminals,  he  assi^  in  the  maintenance  of  hia 
parents  and  the  family  of  which  he  is  a  member,  he  soon  persuades  himself  that 
nis  pursuits  are  not  merely  blameless  but  laudable.  Now,  then,  in  my  mind — 
and  I  here,  as  elsewhere,  speak  the  sentiments  of  those  I  represent — the  parent 
has  abandoned  his  authority,  and  abdication  must  be  followed  by  revolution.  The 
child  must  bo  taken  under  the  protection  of  the  public ;  he  must  be  sent  to  the 
reformatory  schools ;  not,  however,  for  two  or  three  months  only ;  he  must  be 
treati'd  as  if  he  had — what  he  most  assuredly  has — a  dreadful  disease  upon  him ; 
and  he  must  be  kept  under  treatment  until  cured.  The  parental  authority  ia 
gone ;  the  boy  leaves  the  home  to  which  ho  owes  nothing  but  his  existence,  which 
has  become  a  curse ;  and  will  be  retained  in  the  school  according  to  the  sentence 
of  the  judge  or  the  magistrates  by  whom  he  was  sent.  Now,  it  would  not  be 
wise  for  us  to  attempt  such  a  violent  change,  as  to  call  on  the  authorities  so  to 
frame  the  sentence  in  its  form  as  to  authorize  the  conductors  of  the  school  to 
det^iin  the  child  until  he  is  cured ;  but  when  it  is  felt  by  the  public  that  the  boy 
is  subjected  to  a  treatment  which  confers  an  inestimable  benefit  on  him,  both  as 
to  this  life  and  that  to  come,  then  the  term  of  sentence  may  be,  without  any 
shock  to  public  feeling,  extended  to  such  a  period  as  will  give  reasonable  expecta- 
tion that  it  will  bo  long  enough  to  effect  a  thorough  reformation.  And  now  is  the 
time  to  enter  on  the  great  question  :  Is  it  possible  to  reform  these  offenders  ?  I 
know  it  is  the  belief  of  many— entertained  in  private,  but  not  openly  avowed — 
that  to  aim  at  reforming  thieves  is  to  attempt  impossibilities.  I  know  a  shrewd 
gentleman,  who  said  he  would  walk  a  hundred  miles  to  see  a  reformed  thief.  1 
think  I  could  cure  him  of  scepticism,  and  furnish  him,  at  the  same  time,  with 
many  wholesome  excursions.  I  will  not  go  far  into  the  question  myself:  I  will 
leave  it  mainly  to  gentlemen  present,  who  have  personal  knowledge  on  the  sub- 
ject— ^who  come  here  to-day  as  witnesses,  and  are  ready  to  depose  to  most  impor- 
tant fects.  But  I  must  not  altogether  pass  by  this  vital  part  of  our  case.  We 
have  an  asylum  in  this  county,  at  Stretton-on-Dunsmore,  which  was  established 
in  1818,  by  the  benevolent  magistrates  of  Warwickshire.  It  has,  therefore,  been 
in  existence  a  sufficient  time  to  enable  us  to  speak  with  the  confidence  arising 
from  long  experience.  At  first,  while  the  experiment  was  new,  and  the  managers 
Ibond  nothing  around  them  from  winch  to  derive  instruction,  the  number  re- 
tained WM  only  48  per  oent    Bat  yon  most  reooUeot  that  Stretton-on-Doni* 
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more  is  not  a  prison,  nor  a  prison  disguised.  There  are  no  pliymoal  m 
of  keeping  a  oooTict  at  the  place :  and,  until  lately,  there  were  no  legal  meani 
to  bring  lum  back  if  he  choee  to  depart ;  and  eren  now  itke  legal  means  are  not 
so  easily  worked  as  could  be  desired,  as  some  of  us  well  know.  We  find,  there- 
fore,  that  the  failures  are  generally  composed  d  those  boys  who  oan  not  be  in- 
duced to  stay  until  they  have  felt  and  beoome  oonvinoed  that  advantage  will 
accrue  to  them  from  remaining ;  oonsequently  the  boys  deserting  are  in  general 
the  new  comers.  The  real  benevolence  of  his  treatment  beoomee  manifest  to  the 
lad  if  ho  remain  long  enough  (and  no  long  period  is  required,)  to  distingoiA 
between  kindness  and  indulgence.  He  also  makes  another  disootery  eqnal^ 
essential  to  his  contentment  with  his  position.  lie  finds  that  the  profeseiooi 
of  good-will  towards  him,  and  the  strong  desire  to  oonfer  lasting  benefits  npon 
him,  which  he  hears  from  those  under  whose  care  he  is  placed,  are  sincere.  For 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  perhaps,  ho  finds  that  he  may  safely  put  confidence  in 
those  around  him,  and  then,  but  not  till  then,  does  he  slowly,  but  surely,  open  hii 
heart  to  wholesome  feelings  of  reverence  and  affection.  And  thus  alone  can  the 
soil  be  prepared  for  the  good  seed.  Ho  remains,  then,  among  a  race  of  beingi 
in  whose  existence  he  had  previously  no  more  belief  than  we  have  in  that  of 
fairies  and  good  genii — he  remains,  and  is  reformed.  I  have  said,  that  at  firet 
the  reforms  at  Strctton  were  48  per  cent,  or  in  other  words,  that  where  48  were 
reformed,  52  turned  out  ill.  That  proportion  has,  however,  been  gradually 
raised,  and  the  last  time  I  made  inquiries  on  the  subject,  the  reforms  haa  readied 
65  per  cent.  I  am  afraid,  however,  that  the  financial  position  of  the  institution 
reflects  discredit  on  the  county  of  Warwick,  and  especially  on  the  town  of  Bir- 
mingham, which,  I  grieve  to  say,  has  added  more  to  the  inmates  and  lees  to  the 
fonds  of  the  asylum  than  any  other  district.  There  is  another  institution  of 
which  I  have  some  knowledge.  In  the  year  1848  I  made  my  way  to  Mettiay, 
near  Tours,  in  France.  I  was  received  with  the  utmost  kindness,  and  admitted 
into  the  fullest  contideuce  by  M.  Demetz,  the  illustrious  founder  of  the  institu- 
tion— a  judge  who  descended  from  the  bench  because  he  could  not  endure  the 
pain  of  consigning  children  to  a  prison  when  he  knew  that  their  future  would 
be  made  worse  than  their  past,  I  examined  or  rather  cross-examined,  each  de- 
partment of  the  institution,  with  all  that  unaraiable  increduhty  which  thirty  yean' 
practice  at  the  bar  may  be  supposed  to  have  generated ;  I  began  with  a  sort  of 
prejudice — a  determined  suspicion — fighting  my  way  backward,  step  by  step, 
until,  as  proofe  advanced,  the  conclusion  was  forced  upon  me  that  my  position 
was  untenable.  I  found  that  at  Mettray,  where  they  possess  and  exercise  the 
power  of  compulsory  retention,  and  where,  for  desertion,  a  boy  is  sent  back  to  the 
prison  flTom  which  he  had  been  withdravi'n — ^the  amount  of  refbrmalion  reached  to 
what  I  at  first  thought  the  incredible  proportion  (but  which  I  fully  verified)  of  85 
per  cent. 

AA'ell,  if  these  two  statements  obtain  your  confidence  in  their  accuracy,  thaw 
is  an  end  of  the  question ;  but  you  shall  hear  the  witnesses  to  whom  I  have  tap- 
pealed,  who,  under  different  circumstances,  and  in  other  places,  have  been  per- 
sonal cognizant  of  facts,  the  relation  of  which  will  induce  you,  perhaps  all  the 
more  readily,  to  put  faith  in  those  which  I  have  laid  before  you.  If  then  we  take 
the  question  of  the  possibility  of  reformation  as  settled,  at  least  for  the  present,  1^ 
me  touch  for  an  instant  on  the  subject  of  cost;  for,  although  in  publio  few  wiU 
idententify  themselves  with  an  objection  founded  on  expense  alone,  yet  in  private 
the  word  cost  is  pretty  frequently  heard.  Let  us  see  what  is  our  position.  We 
have  doubtless  the  power  of  postponmg  our  duty  to  the  body  of  children  to  which 
I  have  referred ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  we  exercise  this  noxioos  privilege 
pretty  freely.  We  have  the  power  of  letting  them  grow  up  in  iflporanoe,  vrae, 
and  crime— of  neglecting  the  plant  when  young  and  tender — andof  toiling  to 
make  it  straight  when  old  and  stifT.  But  in  this,  as  in  all  other  debts,  we  pi^ 
most  usurious  interest  for  our  procrastination.  Let  us  now  see  what  the  expense 
is  of  reforming  a  boy  at  Stretton-on-Dunsmore.  In  order  fiurly  to  asoertain  thai 
expense,  you  must  not  only  take  the  cost  of  the  reclaimed,  but  of  thoee  also  who 
are  failures.  Just  as  the  carpenter,  when  he  buys  his  timber,  pays  an  eqmi 
price  for  that  portion  which  he  cuts  away  into  useless  chips  at  for  that  whioli 
remains  in  his  finished  work ;  so  that  the  cost  of  his  roof  or  his  floor  is  not  to  ba 
flAloulated  simply  by  the  quantity  of  wood  therein  fbund,  but  by  ibo  whole 
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Hty  required  in  its  fistbrioation.  The  ooet  of  reforming  a  boy^  then,  under  these 
drcumstanoes,  is  from  £12  to  £16  a  year.  Or.  having  regard  to  the  whole 
ftTerage  time  demanded  for  a  core,  about  £31.  Now,  before  f  contrast  this  oosC 
with  that  of  dealing  with  a  criminal  in  later  life,  let  me  call  attention  to  Mettray^ 
The  accounts  of  that  admirable  establishment  are  kept  on  a  very  perfect  system, 
and  with  great  minuteness — in  such  perfection  that  some  of  our  merchanti  might 
■tudy  book-keeping  with  advantage  in  the  counting-house  of  Mettray.  Well,  the 
ffroas  cost  of  a  boy  at  Mettray  is  £20  a  year ;  but  then  you  must  know  that  at 
Sfettray  not  only  me  cost  of  those  not  reformed  is  added,  but  the  cost  of  a  most 
valuable  department  of  the  institution,  namely,  that  of  a  house  of  refuge,  where 
those  who  have  gone  out  into  the  world,  if  employment  fiiil  them,  or  if  they  shall 
be  placed  in  circumstances  in  which  they  require  the  care  of  a  friendly  hand, 
may  ever  find  a  welcome  and  a  home.  Taking,  therefore,  the  reformed,  the  un- 
reformed,  and  the  guests,  the  gross  cost  is  £20  per  annum ;  but  by  the  produc- 
tive labor  of  the  boys  the  cost  is  reduced  to  £12,  the  average  labor  of  each  boy 
amounting  to  £8  a  year.  The  total  cost  of  each  reformation  at  Mettray  is,  as  I 
have  before  stated,  £42 ;  greatly  above  that  of  Stretton,  no  doubt  •,  but  then  it  is 
to  be  considered  that  the  reformations  at  Mettray  are  20  per  cent,  more  numer- 
ous than  at  Stretton,  and  a  little  reflection  will  convince  every  one  who  hears  me 
that  the  additional  20  per  cent,  implies  the  existence  of  a  more  powerful,  and 
consequently  more  expensive,  reformatory  apparatus  at  Mettray  than  at  Stretton. 
The  secret  lies  in  the  employment  of  a  fiir  greater  number  of  teachers  and  super- 
intendents at  Mettray  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  lads ;  but  I  can  answer 
for  it  that  the  enlightened  and  benevolent  conductors  of  Stretton  would,  if  their 
ftmds  permitted,  gladly  pay  the  additional  cost  to  obtain  the  additional  success. 
We  will  now  contrast  the  cost  of  a  vigilant  reformatory  administration,  taking 
hold  of  iti  subject  in  his  earliest  years,  with  that  of  our  established  system,  or 
want  of  system,  by  whichever  term  it  may  be  most  appropriately  designated. 
Here  the  lad  is  left  to  rove  abroad  with  very  short  intervals  of  restraint,  living 
either  on  misplaced  and  most  pernicious  charity,  (so  called,)  or  by  depredation ; 
but  will  any  one,  having  the  slightest  tincture  of  knowledge  respecting  such  lads, 
for  a  moment  affirm  t^t  although  the  cost  of  their  subsistence  and  evil  trainins 
finds  its  way  into  no  account,  and  therefore  does  not  appear  in  our  statistical 
tables,  it  is,  in  truth,  of  so  small  an  amount  as  £12  or  £16  a  year?  I  know 
there  is  a  prevalent  &llaoy  that  a  cost  which  does  not  come  out  of  rates  or  taxes, 
or  some  public  fund,  is  no  cost  at  all.  Why,  when  the  thief  oomes  into  my 
house — as  he  did  some  time  ago— and  afterwards  being  found  in  the  garden,  was 
angrily  thrust  forth  into  the  highway  by  the  gardener,  who  did  not  know  that  the 
intruder  had  £lO*s  worth  of  ulver  plate  in  his  pocket  to  console  him  for  the  in- 
dignity ;  why,  when  that  £10  was  gone,  was  I  the  less  a  su£Eerer  because  it  nei- 
ther went  in  rates  nor  in  taxes  t  Again,  if  a  thief  is  under  the  control  of  the 
law,  you  put  him  on  very  spare  diet^-3)is  beer  is  gone — his  tobacco— all  are  flone. 
He  is  ruthlessly  bereft  of  all  his  luxuries:  and  no  creature  on  earth  rev^s  so 
wastefully  in  coarse  luxury  as  your  thief.  Such  is  the  burden  which  the  thief  at 
large  casts  on  the  community  ]  and  though  we  have  no  means  of  calculating  ita 
exact  weight,  we  can  not  fSul  to  see  that,  as  between  the  thief  in  freedom  and  the 
thief  in  custody,  the  prison  must  be  under  prodigal  management  indeed  if  he  is 
Bot  less  costly  to  the  public  when  his  rations  are  doled  out  by  the  gaoler  than 
when  he  is  roaming  at  liberty  and  helping  himself.  Nevertheless,  his  treatment 
under  the  hands  of  the  law  is,  according  to  our  present  system,  a  very  costly  im- 
post. Of  his  tendencies  in  childhood  or  early  youth,  which  lead  by  a  sure  oon- 
•equenoe  to  crime,  we  take  little  note.  He  wanders  about  the  streets  without 
control,  he  forms  habits  of  idleness,  he  learns  to  gamble,  he  is  precocious  in  de- 
bauchery, and  we  let  him  alone.  At  length  his  acts  become  cognizable  by  law ; 
but  unless  he  is  singularly  unfortunate,  his  career  of  impunity  is  not  yet  run.  In 
the  course  of  time,  nowever,  it  comes  to  an  end,  and  he  appears  before  the  mag- 
istrate for  what  is  called  his  first  offense,  meaning  thereby  his  first  detection.  A 
short  imprisonment  ensues,  just  long  enough  to  dissipate  any  unfounded  horror 
which  he  may  have  entertained  of  a  jail,  to  blazon  his  name  on  the  criminal  roll, 
to  make  him  acquainted  with  the  body  of  which  he  is  now  a  full  member,  and  to 
tarn  his  mind  to  the  advantage  of  exercising  his  profession  in  such  a  manner  m 
$0  esoape  as  muoli  m  pdMiUe  the  oasualties  incident  to  his  way  of  lilb.    On  ermw 
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oommittal  ho  is  told  to  take  warning,  and  he  docs  take  it,  though  not  precisely  in 
the  sense  in  which  it  is  given.  lie  receives  it  as  a  warning,  not  against  cnme, 
but  against  detection,  and  acts  ac<»rdingly.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  all  his  care, 
he  fulls  from  time  to  time  under  the  animadversion  of  the  law.  Now,  I  am  put- 
ting aside  all  higher  considerations,  and  pinning  myself  down  to  pounds,  shiDings, 
and  pence.  Fix  your  attention,  I  beseech  you,  on  the  neoeasary  cost  of  this  pro- 
cess. Ordinary  individuals  require  only  the  care  of  a  physician  when  the  body 
Is  ailing,  and  of  a  clei^'man  for  their  spiritual  maladies ;  but  your  malefactor 
demands  the  constant  care  of  a  suite  of  attendants  belonging  to  neither  of  thesA 
professions.  He  is  apprehended  by  one  «r  more  of  the  police,  who,  having  sacri- 
ficed much  time  and  labor  to  obtain  a  satisfSactory  introduction  to  him,  attend  him 
to  his  new  home  with  the  most  watchful  care.  His  apartment  in  this  home,  or, 
as  it  is  more  commonly  termed,  his  cell  in  the  prison,  is  by  far  the  most  expensive 
dwelling  which  he  ever  entered,  except  in  the  pursuit  of  plunder,  and  the  num- 
ber and  salaries  of  those  who  minister  to  his  wants  form  an  item  of  cost  to  which 
his  private  life  has  no  parallel.  When  the  proper  hour  arrives,  he  is  handed 
into  his  carriage,  and  set  down  at  the  stipendiary  magistrates^s.  •  •  •  And 
not  only  is  the  time  of  the  magistrate  employed  in  Im  a&in,  but  the  aid  of  law- 
yers is  called  in — a  class  of  men  who  have  never  been  open  to  the  reproach  of 
undervaluing  their  services.  Now,  to  all  the  expenses  of  a  prosecution,  which 
are  paid  for  out  of  the  public  fhnds,  such  as  the  salaries  of  judges  and  recorders, 
counsel  and  attorneys,  and  the  various  officers  of  the  court,  and  gratuities  to  wit- 
nesses, you  must  add  the  value  of  the  time  occupied  by  grand  juries  and  petty 
juries  in  their  public  duties,  avoiding,  as  you  must  do,  if  you  desire  to  arrive  at 
just  results,  the  error  to  which  I  have  before  adverted,  of  assuming  that  when  an 
expense  is  borne  by  individuals,  and  is  not  drawn  from  the  public  funds,  it  may 
be  left  altogether  out  of  estimation.  At  length,  after  the  drama  of  apprehension, 
trial,  conviction,  warning,  and  short  imprisonment  has  been  repeated,  until  it  has 
k)st  all  its  interest  either  to  actor  or  audience,  the  criminal  arriTcs  at  the  ultimuu 
9upplicium — transportation,  a  most  expensive  process,  as  I  will  proceed  to  show. 
A  petition  was  presented  to  parliament  by  the  magistrates  of  Liverpool,  in  the 
session  of  1846.  This  petition  set  forth  the  oases  of  fourteen  young  ofiendere, 
impartially  chosen,  by  which  it  appeared  that  these  fourteen  persons  had  bees 
frequently  committed  to  prison,  none  less  than  eight,  one  as  many  as  twenty-three 
times.  The  cost  of  each  of  these  fourteen  youths,  in  apprehensions,  trials,  and 
imprisonments,  was,  on  the  average,  £63,  8«.  Not  one  of  thera  was  reformed, 
ten  of  them  were  transported,  the  cost  of  which,  and  their  support  in  penal  oob- 
nies,  must  bo  added.  Tlie  cost  of  transportation  in  each  case  would  be  £38. 
That  of  control  and  residence  in  the  colony,  £54,  at  the  least.  So  that  each  of 
the  ten,  who  were  transported,  have  cost  the  country,  in  those  expenses  whidi 
are  chargeable  on  the  public  fund  applicable  to  that  purpose,  a  sum  amounting  to 
£145,  8«. !  Such  is  the  cost  of  a  hardened  offender,  more  than  three  times  mat 
of  a  reformed  thief  at  Mettray,  and  almost  five  times  as  mnch  as  at  Stretton-cD- 
Dun^more.  And  so  great  is  even  the  peeuniary  advantage  of  convernon  over 
perversion.    Surely  here  is  matter  for  deep  and  humiliating  reflection ! 

Rev.  W.  C.  Osborn,  Chaplain  of  Bath  Jail: 

When  I  became  chaplain  of  the  Bath  jail  in  July,  1843, 1  determined  to  keep 
a  most  accurate  account  of  all  the  children  who  might  oome  under  my  care. 
During  the  first  year  there  were  about  ninety-eight  children  soit  to  jail,  of  whidi 
number  no  less  than  fifty-five  were  first  committals.  During  the  following  yens 
I  kept  a  strict  account  of  these  children,  and  the  result  has  been  of  the  most  di»- 
heartening  character.  I  can  show  you  in  detail  the  number  of  committals  of  eadi 
of  those  children  during  the  six  subsequent  years,  or  even  up  to  this  time;  and 
you  will  be  surprised  to  be  informed  that  within  six  years  these  ehUdren  appeared 
in  our  jail  no  less  than  216  times.  I  ventured  to  lay  before  a  committee  of  ihp 
House  of  Commons  a  statement  of  the  expense  of  these  children.  I  will  not 
trouble  you  with  the  details ;  but  1  may  tell  you  that  the  result  of  the  eaknlaliaB 
was  this,  that  having  been  in  our  jail  for  an  aggregate  period  of  twenty -sefM 
and  a-half  years,  having  been  committed  216  times,  we  find  that  in  the  mx  yean 
•obeequent  to  their  first  committals  their  cost  to  the  public  by  imprisonment,  pfv»> 
mentions,  plunder  and  destruotion  of  property,  by  their 
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(making  a  fiiir  allowonoo  for  their  rapposed  oooasional  and  temporary  perioda  of 
honcat  indnatry)  oan  not  be  estimated  at  a  sum  much  less  than  £6,063.  They 
ha? e  conaeqnenUy  been  living  moat  expensively  upon  the  country.  In  fact,  they 
have  coot  ua  a  aum  of  money  that  would  have  kept  them  at  a  boarding-achool 
for  the  whole  of  the  time.  Aye ;  and  having  luat  all  this  money,  in  what  position 
are  they  at  the  expiration  of  the  six  years  ?  Fidecn  of  them  have  been  trans- 
ported, five  have  died,  five  of  them  are  living  we  know  not  how  or  where ;  but 
there  are  about  thirty  <^  them  in  a  condition  which  must,  sooner  or  later,  issue  in 
their  being  sent  to  one  of  our  penal  colonies.  The  children  committed  for  tha 
first  time  in  the  year  ending  July,  1844,  (pursuing  the  same  mode  of  calculation,) 
have  in  five  years  cost  about  £4,000  ;  and  those  committed  fur  the  first  time  in 
1845,  have  sUready  cost  about  £"2^000.  Now,  in  the  returns  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment, on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Monekton  Milnes,  M.  P.,  it  appears  that  there  were 
in  1^8  and  1849,  throughout  the  country,  no  less  than  7,000  first  committala 
of  persons  under  seventeen  years  of  age.  But  I  will  take  them  at  5,000,  and 
assuming  that  Bath  presents  a  fair  average  of  cost,  the  amount  lost  to  the  country, 
or  expended  on  those  children  alone,  who  ore  committed  for  the  first  time,  is 
half  a  million  per  annum.  That  is  a  startling  assertion  certainly  ;  but  it  is  fully 
borne  out  by  the  statement  as  to  the  cost  of  juvenile  crime,  made  by  Mr.  Serjeant 
Adams,  Mr.  Ruahton,  and  other  witnesses  examined  by  the  select  committees  of 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament.  In  the  position  in  which  I  am  placed,  I  have 
opportunities  of  knowing  the  condition  of  these  children ;  and  although  the  sys- 
tem adopted  at  Bath  is,  I  believe,  as  good  as,  if  not  better  than,  that  adopted 
elsewhere,  yet  I  must  say,  that  our  treatment  of  these  poor  destitute  creatures 
has  been,  and  is,  most  cruel,  unjust,  and  unchristian.  Just  look  for  a  moment  at 
these  children — many  so  young  that  they  can  scarcely  reach  the  top  of  the  bar 
with  their  heads — many  so  little  that  when  in  chapel  they  have  to  stand  on  the 
seats  that  they  may  bu  seen — children  who  are  so  uucuuseious  of  the  degradation 
of  being  in  jail,  that  they  will  nmke  the  zebra-dress  they  wear  supply  ihem  with 
amusement ;  and  the  mode  of  punishing  them  is  such  as  to  harden,  not  to  reform 
and  instruct  them.  I  con  not  help  feeling  that  our  conduct  towards  them  ia  most 
unjustifiable,  and  I  trust  that  God  will  not  visit  us  with  his  anger  for  our  treat- 
ment of  these  poor,  ignorant,  sinning,  yet  unconsciously  guilty  creatures.  We 
have  given  them  justice — justice  without  mercy — justice  without  scales — ^for 
there  has  been  no  measurement  <^  the  cruelty  of  our  treatment  of  them.  It  haa 
been  calculated  that  there  are  700  orphans  committed  to  the  prisons  of  our  coun- 
try every  year  j  that  there  are  2,000  eonmiitted  of  those  who  are  deprived  of  one 
of  their  parents ;  so  that  there  are  nearly  3,000  children  every  year,  who  are 
left  without  their  natural  guardians  to  guide  them  In  the  paths  of  duty,  and  inatiU 
into  them  the  practice  of  virtue,  incarcerated  in  our  prisons.  Look  at  the  manner 
in  which  many  of  them  beoome  criminal.  A  man,  hardened  in  crime,  gathers 
these  children  round  him,  and  makes  them  his  agents ;  he  sends  them  to  beg,  to 
pick  pockets,  and  teaches  them  how  to  do  it ;  such  instances  ore  known  to  me. 
He  takes  them  to  the  very  shops  they  are  to  rob,  points  out  the  shoes  they  are  to 
steal,  the  gown-pieces  tliey  are  to  filch ;  and  beinff  leas  expert  than  the  adult, 
they  are  discovered,  and  thrown  into  prison.  Thus,  while  the  older  villain 
escapes,  the  child  begins  his  criminal  life,  which  we  know  too  frequently  ends  in 
being  sent  out  of  the  country  aa  a  transported  felon.  I  might  give  you  many 
oases  of  this  kind  *,  but  I  forbear.  I  would,  however,  refer  for  a  moment  to 
whipping  in  prison.  It  has  been  determined  lately  to  introduce  whipping  aa  an 
element  of  punishment.  I  do  not  think  it  is  attended  with  any  good  eiBfeots.  It 
ia  no  unconmion  thing  to  hear  these  children  say,  '*  Oh,  sir,  whipping  will  do  me 
no  good  'j  I  know  all  about  that :  I  have  had  enough  of  it  before."  They  have 
been  cuffed  and  knocked  about  tneir  whole  life  Ions  by  drunken  and  brutal  fathers 
and  mothers,  so  to  them  it  is  no  new  thing ;  and  I  point  to  the  state  of  our  jaila 
to  show  that  this  system  of  whipping  in  our  prisons  ia  not  calculated  to  reform 
but  to  harden.  If  we  look  at  some  of  the  crimes— they  are  called  crimes — of 
which  these  poor  children  are  guilty,  what  do  we  see  7  They  run  away  from  the 
union  workhouse — ^their  home,  they  have  no  other — and  what  ia  the  penalty  T 
They  are  sent  to  jaiL  Are  the  children  of  the  middle  olaasea  sent  to  jail  wbeo 
they  run  away  from  home  or  boarding-school  ?  A  few  months  ago  some  orphan 
ohildfen  ran  away  from  a  union  workbouaei  and  went  to  see  the  races ;  they  ynn 
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caught,  brought  back,  and  sent  to  prison  for  taking  away  the  nnion  doChei,  vludi 
they  had  on  them.  At  the  same  time  the  son  of  a  governor  of  a  nnioD  hoase  ran 
away  from  home  for  the  same  purpose.  And  when  he  returned  was  be  impri- 
soned ?  No !  and  we  do  not  wish  that  he  should ;  but  why,  then,  should  w« 
punish  by  imprisonment  in  a  felon's  jail  the  fatherless  ohUd,  while  his  destitute 
condition  pleads  for  roeroy  and  forgiveness  at  our  hands  T  Their  other  ofienses 
arc  acts  of  vagrancy  and  petty  thefts ;  sleeping  in  ont-houses  or  under  bay-ricks^ 
having  no  better  places  to  lay  themselves  at  night,  when  driven  firom  their  b(Hnes, 
or  while  wandering  over  the  country.  As  to  their  robberies,  they  are,  at  least  at 
first,  of  the  most  trifling  kind,  to  whidi  they  are  urged  by  hunger,  temptation, 
and  example.  I  would,  before  I  conclude,  refer  for  a  moment  to  the  coudftkm 
of  these  children  on  being  discharged  from  jail.  I  need  not  tell  many  of  the  gen* 
tlemen  present  that  they  are  in  a  most  deplorable  state.  They  are  often  without 
firiends,  without  a  home,  without  one  single  soul  to  care  for  or  to  think  of  them. 
I  have  said  without  friends;  but  I  say  it  with  this  ezoepUon,  that  their  only 
friends  are  criminals,  men  who,  standing  at  the  prison  door,  and  who  have  been 
within  those  doors,  welcome  them  back  to  their  old  haunts  of  g^t,  to  pursue 
their  evil  courses  afresh — to  associate  with  them  in  lodging  houses  and  similar 

5 laces— to  become  learned  in  every  thing  that  is  evil,  and  in  every  thing  that  ii 
estructive  to  society.  No  wonder  that  we  have  so  much  to  complain  of  in  the 
destruction  of  property,  and  in  the  expense  of  police,  when  we  allow  these  chil- 
dren to  go  so  long  unoared  for.  No  one  will  give  them  honest  employment  A 
person  who  was  once  a  prisoner  in  Bath  jail,  but  who  is  now  a  respectable  trades- 
man, wrote  to  me  a  few  days  ago  to  send  him  an  errand  boy.  This  man  wm 
himself  a  reformed  criminal ;  but  what  did  he  say  ?  **  DonH  send  me  a  lad  who 
has  been  in  jail.'*  Does  not  that  speak  to  every  one  of  us  most  strongly? — doei 
it  not  show  how  lamentable  is  the  condition  of  the  unfortunate  child — ^uxdbrtonate 
enough  to  have  ever  entered  the  prison  walls, — ^which  circumstance  even  pre- 
Tents  a  reformed  criminal  giving  him  employment  ? 

Rev.  Sydney  Turner,  Resident-chaplain  of  the  Philanthropic  Society'a 
Farm  School  at  Red  Hill,  near  Reigate,  Surrey,  pointed  out  the  hin- 
drances to  the  effectual  check  of  juvenile  delinquency,  in  the  want  of 
proper  industrial,  correctional,  and  reformatory  scboolB,  and  to  the  want 
of  authority  in  magistrates  to  compel  attendance  at  such  schools. 

To  illustrate  these  hindrances,  let  me  refer  to  the  reformatory  school  with 
which  I  am  connected,  and  with  which  I  am  best  acquainted — the  Philanthropie 
Farm  School.  The  philanthropic  society,  by  which  this  institntUm  has  been  estab- 
lished, was  formed  upwards  of  sixty  years  ago,  being  the  first  aasocistion,  as  fir 
as  my  inquiries  go,  for  the  reformation  of  criminal  and  vagrant  children  in  Eng- 
land. Since  its  formation,  in  1788,  the  society  has  had  about  3,000  childrai  under 
its  care,  out  of  which  number  something  like  two-thirds  appear  to  have  been 
reclaimed  from  criminal  habits,  and  permanently  improved  uid  benefitted.  Hie 
society  used  to  carry  on  its  operations  in  London.  In  1848-92howeTer,  we  M- 
lowed  the  example  of  M ettray,  and  removed  our  school  to  Red  Hill,  in  the  neidli- 
borhood  of  Reigate.  Now,  I  may  Jhirly  daim  for  our  Red  HiQ  &nn  school  uat 
H  has  proved  three  important  truths.  First,  that  the  reformation  of  young 
offenders  is  a  very  possible  thing,  if  you  seek  it  by  the  right  means,  viz. :  by  kind- 
ness, religious  influence,  and  industrial  occupation.  ReligioaB  mflnAty^*  and 
teaching  will  not  alone  effect  it;  you  must  add  the  practical  illostratioDs  of 
patience,  gentlenewe,  and  kindnete;  and  even  these  together  will  not  be 
thoroughly  efifective  without  the  help  of  regular  and  haalufbl  labor.  It  has 
proved,  I  say,  that  these  agencies  are  at  once  indispensable,  and  tolerably  certain 
to  succeed.  It  has  proved  also,  that  with  regard  to  the  sort  of  labor  yon  employ 
there  is  none  so  useful,  as  a  means  of  moral  discipline,  as  country  labor — no  re- 
formation, in  short,  so  effective  as  a  free,  open,  tamm  mmoau  Hie  societf^ 
school  in  London  did  little  as  compared  with  what  has  been  done  since  it  was  trans- 
ferred to  Red  Hill,  wall  and  gates  dispensed  with,  and  the  boys  anfajeoted  to  the 
wholesome  influence  of  open  air,  free  discipline,  country  aasociationa,  and  ooontiy 
Kabits.    Hie  philanthropic  school  has  proved  another  thing,  that  ^  bogrs  ii- 
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■tmoted  in  it  are  at  no  Iom  to  find  employment  in  the  colonies.  Nearly  eighW 
yoong  settlera  hare  gone  ont  from  the  form  school,  thirty-seven  last  year,  and 
thirty-eight  this  year.  These  lads  have  been  welcomed  kindly,  and  have  found 
ready  emplojrment,  and  their  conduct  has  been  such  that  we  have  letters  from 
gentlemen  in  the  colonies,  not  to  protest  against  the  sending  such  lads  out,  but 
requesting  us  to  send  them  some  more.  But  in  spite  of  all  this,  what  is  the  feel- 
ing that  continually  depresses  me  and  my  fellow  laborers  in  the  work  ?  We  feel 
that  we  are  carrying  on  an  isolated  work — ^that  what  we  do  is  so  little,  compared 
with  what  is  to  be  done,  that  our  powers  and  resources  are  cramped ;  that  we 
have  no  adequate  means  of  detention  and  restraint,  and  that  we  have  not  suf- 
ficient pecuniary  means  to  carry  out  our  efforts  on  such  a  scale  as  to  make  them 
eoononucal  and  largely  useful.  •  »  •  But  it  may  be  asked,  **  What  sort 
of  detention  do  you  want?"  I  might  answer,  that  we  want  some  such  system 
of  juvenile  correction  as  they  have  in  France,  in  Belgium,  in  Switzerland,  Uol- 
land,  and  I  may  now  add,  in  Piedmont  also.  Let  us  toke  it  as  a  principle,  that  a 
boy  under  a  certain  age  shall  not  be  treated  on  the  same  footing  as  an  adult  -,  that 
his  age,  the  neglect  or  vice  of  his  parents,  and  the  depraving  circumstances  of  his 
childhood,  shall  be  taken  into  account.  That  he  shall  be  considered  as  a  subject 
for  reformatory  trainliuf,  rather  than  mere  punishment  That  he  shall,  therefore, 
at  some  early  stage  of  his  career,  while  yet  open  to  better  influences,  be  placed  in 
a  position  to  have  the  better  feelings  of  his  heart  developed,  and  to  become  a  vol- 
untary agent — I  say,  become  a  voluntary  agenty  because  while  untaught,  and 
while  ruled  by  his  criminal  habits  and  associates,  he  is  not  a  free  agent ;  he  is  a 
slave,  and  we  must  free  him.  Let  him  then  be  sent  to  a  correctional  school— a 
school  provided,  let  me  add,  by  the  government:  for  I  know  of  no  other  way  in 
which  the  object  can  be  obtained.  But  the  difficulty  arises  that  such  treatment 
of  the  young  criminal  would  be,  or  would  at  least  seem  to  be,  more  or  less  an 
encouragement  to  crime.  Theoretically  it  may  appear  so,  but  practically  this 
might  be  obviated,  first,  by  separating  the  child  from  the  parents  by  the  power 
of  detention,  and  sending  it  to  a  correctional  school  at  a  contiderable  distance. 
Secondly,  by  requiring  the  parents  to  contribute  a  certain  amount  in  aid  of  the 
support  of  the  child  while  detained  in  the  school.  Let  this  principle  be  recog- 
nized as  an  essential  that  we  can  not  do  without,  an4  its  practical  execution 
enforced  in  every  possible  case ;  it  will  be  most  effectual  answer  to  the  objection 
to  which  I  have  referred.  A  third  condition  should  be,  that  the  discipline  of  the 
•ohool  should  be  really  and  effectually  corrective,  so  as  to  affi>rd  no  temptation  to 
the  boy  to  qualify  himself  for  it. 

Rev.  John  Clay,  Chaplain  of  the  County  House  of  Correction  at  Pre»- 
too,  submitted  some  remarks  on  the  question  of  compelling  parents  to 
pay  for  or  contribute  to  the  cost  of  training  to  habits  of  morality  and 
industry  the  children  whom  they  have  allowed  to  become  discreditable 
and  dangerous  to  society. 

Our  juvenile  criminals  being  drawn  from  a  population  (North  Lancashire) 
among  whom  the  means  of  empToyment  are  abundiEmt,  it  will  be  no  matter  of  sur- 
'prise,  though  it  will  be  of  sorrow,  that,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  the 
young  creatures  who  have  been  allowed  to  run  into  crime  had  parents  who  were 
well  able  to  secure  for  them  a  suitable  training  to  industrious  and  moral  habits. 
For  some  months  I  have  kept  a  particular  account  of  the  earnings  of  the  fomihes 
to  which  our  juvenile  offenders  belong.  Taking  the  last  50  committals  as  suf- 
ficient to  lead  us  to  a  general  conclusion  on  the  subject,  I  may  state  that  of  these 
yoong  victims  of  parental  neglect, 

6  belonged  to  fomilies — most  of  which  were  Iriek,  passing 
through  the  neighborhood,  or  recently  settled  in  it — 
earning  a  precarious  and  uncertain  livelihood. 
5  belonged  to  fomihes  earning  fh>m  10s.  to  20s.  weekly. 
18        "        "        "  "  **    20s.  to  40s.      " 

10        "        "        "  "  "     40s.  to  60s.      " 

1        «        «        "  "        upwards  of  £3        " 

Now,  with  Boaroely  an  exception,  these  children  had  been  completely  negleot«d 
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by  their  parentn.  Some  of  them— objecta  of  the  jealousy  and  onel^  of  a  rtcp- 
&ther  or  step-mother — had  had  their  homes  made  insopportable  to  them,  or  had 
been  actually  driven  from  them.  A  few  examples  may  serre  to  give  an  idea 
of  the  elements  of  juvenile  criminality  in  one  part  of  the  country.  A  boy  of 
eleven  says :  "  I  came  from  Ireland  with  my  parents  two  years  ago ;  three  older 
brothers  get  11«.  altogether  in  a  fiictory;  four  of  U9  go  about  begging.  My 
warents  &  no  work  at  all.^^  Another  boy,  ased  fifteen,  also  Irish,  says :  ^  My 
mother  wont  hve  with  my  father,  he  drinks  so :  I  live  with  my  &ther  in  lodgings;  he 
lets  me  do  as  I  like.''  The  earnings  of  tnis  father,  mother,  and  boy,  are  26i. 
Two  boys,  brothers,  aged,  respectively,  sixteen  and  eleven,  were  committed  iv 
the  third  time  for  *^  breaking  and  entering  a  warehouse.''  On  the  occasion  of  a 
previous  committal  of  these  children,  I  learned  that  their  fiithcr  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  reading  to  them  the  demoralizing  penny  trash  containing  the  lives  of 
Torpin  and  Sheppard,  and  that  these  robbers  had  been  held  up  to  the  deluded 
children  as  bene&etors  of  the  poor !  When  the  young  culprits  returned  home 
after  the  expiration  of  their  imprisonment,  they  found  a  step-mother  awaiting 
ti^em.  The  father,  who,  on  the  trial  of  his  children,  had  been  severely  ana 
justly  reprimanded  by  the  court  for  his  neglect  of  them — and  who  seems  to  hare 
intended  to  take  more  care  of  them  when  they  returned  home — only  exchanged 
his  indifference  to  their  moral  welfare  for  brutal  harshness.  The  yonnger  child 
■aid  to  me,  on  his  last  committal :  *^  My  father  licked  me  with  a  rope  'till  the 
blood  ran  down  my  back,  and  my  step-mother  was  watching !"  So  much  more 
ready  are  such  parents  to  strike  than  to  teach !  Here  is  a  father — and  Uiere  are 
thousands  like  him — ^who  first  corrupts  his  child's  moral  instincts,  and  then 
cruelly  chastises  him  for  the  consequences  of  his  own  lessons !  I  most  not  omit 
to  mention  that  this  man's  earnings  were  upwards  of  £3  weekly !  Many  mcffe 
iliustrations  of  the  unchristian  training  to  which  multitudes  of  children  are  ex- 
posed might  be  given,  but  I  will  pass  on  to  the  conclusion  which  I  believe  mv- 
■elf  warranted  in  drawing  from  the  facts  I  have  submitted — that  parents  oaflDt 
to  be  eompelled,  by  law,  to  defray  part,  or  the  whole,  of  the  expense  incurred  in 
giving  that  religious  and  industrial  education  which  they  themselves  have  culpa- 
bly neglected  to  give.  It  may  be  that,  in  many  oases,  the  parents  are  nnable  to 
contribute  any  thing  towards  this  expense ;  but  this  inability  will  often  be  found 
to  arise  from  wilful  idleness,  drunkenness,  or  other  vice ;  and  when  such  causes 
of  poverty  are  proved,  I  see  no  just  principle  which  would  be  opposed  to  making 
parents  of  this  character  liable  to  penalty  for  their  misconduct  towards  their 
children,  and,  as  a  consequence,  theirs  towards  the  community.  I  have,  indeed, 
a  strong  conviction  that  if — in  justifiable  oases — the  sins  of  the  ignorant  and 
erring  child  were  visited  upon  the  neglectful  or  vicious  parent,  such  a  proceeding 
would  produce  benefit,  by  reminding  or  warning  &thers  and  mothers  of  the 
necessity  of  paying  more  attention  to  the  duties  incumbent  on  them.  Whatever 
may  be  ultimately  devised  for  fixing  upon  parents  a  more  decided  rcBponKbility 
for  their  children's  conduct,  it  is  clear — ^proved  by  an  overpowering  mass  of  dis- 
tressmg  evidence — ^that  measures  must  be  taken  to  rescue  the  perishing  and  dan- 
fferous  classes  of  children  from  their  present  condition — ^for  their  own  wkcs  and 
for  the  sake  of  the  general  safety.  Such  measures  will  doubtless  involve  coosid- 
erable  expense.  I  know  well  that  I  now  speak  in  the  presence  of  those  who 
require  these  measures  to  be  taken  from  the  best  and  highest  motires — ^who  are 
actuated  by  the  most  enlightened  views  and  by  the  largest  charity — ^who  remem- 
ber that  the  work  they  have  undertaken  is  in  humble  and  &ithfid  obedience  to 
One  who  ^^it  not  willing  that  one  of  these  little  ones  should  perish  ;^^  but  I 
know,  also,  that  the  success  of  the  work  will  depend,  in  a  very  great  decree, 
upon  obtaining  the  assent  of  persons  who  may  desire  to  see  econoroksal  advaB' 
tages  in  the  courses  proposed.  Well,  what  would  it  cost,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
give  two  or  three  years'  moral  and  industrial  training  to  a  neglected  child,  who 
would  otherwise  enter  upon  a  course  of  life  destructive  to  himself  and  dangerous 
to  society  ?  Upon  the  Red  Hill  plan«  which,  under  the  zealous  and  untiring  care 
of  Mr.  Turner,  has  been  crowned  with  such  happy  results,  it  would  coat— say  for 
three  years — £75.  Upon  the  Aberdeen  plan,  which  seems  to  me  adminUy 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  a  large  town,  and  respecting  which  we  ahall  hear 
more  fully  from  one  of  its  great  founders— the  cost  for^ree  years  would  not 
exceed  £15  or  £20.    But,  on  the  other  hand,  what  would  H  cost  die  boouDidBi^ 
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to  permit  such  a  child  to  poraoe  its  course  through  a  sea  of  crime,  until  it  w 
landed  in  one  of  our  penal  colonies  7  I  will  endeavor  to  show  this  cost ;  and,  in 
order  to  avoid  any  liability  to  exaggerate,  I  take  my  data,  as  far  as  practicable, 
from  ofticial  documents.  By  the  last  report  (15th,)  of  Ci^tain  Williams,  inspector 
of  prisons  for  the  home  district,  it  appears  that  the  entire  number  of  persons  sen- 
tenced to  transportation  in  1849  was  about  3,100.  In  the  inspector's  elaborate 
and  valuable  tables  the  aget  of  the  transport  convicts  are  not  given,  and  I  there- 
fore look  to  the  very  instructive  criminal  statistics  published  by  Captain  Willis, 
the  chief  coostable  of  Manchester,  and  to  the  details  which  are  given  in  the  Liv 
erpool  calendars ;  and  assuming  that  the  ages  of  transports,  generally,  are  repre- 
sented in  those  returns,  it  would  appear  that  of  the  3,100  I  nave  mentioned,  43 
per  cent,  are  under  twenty-ooe  years  old — 1,333;  45  per  cent,  are  between 
twenty-one  and  thir^  years  of  age — 1,395 ;  and  12  per  cent.,  or  372,  are  above 
thirty  years  of  age.  Now,  it  is  not  taking  too  much  for  granted  to  say  that  crim- 
inals, sentenced  to  transportation  before  they  reach  thirty-one  years  of  age,  have 
commenced  their  criminal  career  at  a  time  of  life  when  they  should  have  been 
learning  a  better  way.  But  society  has  **  ignored*^  their  very  existence.  Let  ns 
see  what  society  pays  for  its  indifference.  Offenders,  generally,  are  not  sen- 
tenced to  transportation  until  they  bave  appeared  at  the  bar  four  or  five  times.  I 
will,  therefore,  suppose  the  expense  of  between  three  and  four  prosecutions,  at 
assizes  or  sessions,  to  be  £50.  The  average  imprisonment  of  each  offender  hejor% 
transportation  may  be  taken  at  three  years,  and  the  expense  of  it  at  £65  ;  three 
years'  probation  in  separate  confinement,  at  Parkhurst,  or  public  works,  £50 ; 
removal  to  the  colonies,  &c.,  &c.,  £35 ;  total,  £200.  So  that  when  3,000  sen- 
tences of  transportation  are  passed  in  a  year,  we  may  consider  them  tantamount 
to  a  notification  to  the  public  that  a  last  installment  of  a  sum  exceeding  half  a 
million  sterling  is  about  to  be  called  for !  To  be  as  precise  as  the  nature  of  this 
Inquiry  will  allow,  the  2,728  convicts  under  thirty-one  years  of  age,  to  whom  I 
have  already  alluaed  as  having  run  the  career  of  juvenile  criminality,  represent  a 
ooet  iDMte  of  £545,600 !  But  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  felonry  of  this  king- 
dom— and  whether  juvenile  or  adult,  it  belongs  to  this  question  to  consider  the 
&ct — is  not  maintained,  while  at  large,  for  nothing.  Having  investigated  to  a 
considerable  extent,  the  rates  of  income  derived  by  thieves  f^om  their  practices, 
and  having  obtained  estimates  of  the  same  thing  fh>m  intelligent  and  experienced 
oonvicts  themselves,  I  believe  myself  to  be  within  the  real  truth,  when  I  assume 
such  income  to  be  more  than  £100  a-year  for  each  thief!  Well,  then,  allowing 
only  two  years'  full  practice  to  one  of  the  dangerous  class  previous  to  his  sentence 
<d  transportation,  I  do  not  know  how  the  conclusion  can  be  escaped  that,  in  one 
way  or  another,  the  public — ^the  easy,  indifferent,  callous  public — has  been,  and  is 
mulcted  to  the  amount  of  more  than  a  million  sterling,  by,  and  on  account  of  Its 
criminals  annually  transported!  But  its  criminals  who  are  not  transported! 
still  living  on  their  dishonest  gains,  or  in  our  costly  prisons!  We  must  not 
forget  them  in  our  calculations  of  the  cost  of  crime,  though  it  will  be  sufficient  for 
my  present  purpose  merely  to  refer  to  them,  and  to  say  that  I  am  convinced  that 
their  cost  to  the  conmiunity  in  and  out  of  prison  amounts  annually  to  some  mil- 
lions !  This  assertion  may  be  somewhat  startling ;  I  will  only  state  one  fact  in 
support  of  it.  Some  years  ago  a  committee  of  inquiry  into  the  annual  depreda- 
tions of  the  Liverpool  thieves,  stated  the  amount  of  those  depredations  at  teven 
hundred  thousana  pounds  !  Need  more  be  said  on  the  economical  part  of  this 
momentous  question  7  Need  I  ask  you  to  balance  between  the  charge  of  training 
the  young  outcasts  of  the  country  to  godly  and  industrious  habits,  and  the  waste 
of  money,  time,  and  souls,  consequent  upon  our  neglect  of  an  undeniable  Chris- 
tian duty  ?  *  *  *  To  show  the  good  effect  of  prison  discipline  on  juveniles, 
t  can  offer  the  direct  testimony  of  gentlemen  filling  the  posts  of  superifitendents 
to  our  county  police,  to  show  the  same  thing.  My  last  report,  which  contains  fbll 
details  of  these  police  returns,  is  that  for  1 848---according  to  which,  it  appears 
that  of  sixty-three  young  offenders,  under  twenty-one  years  old,  who  had  re- 
turned to  their  homes  after  dischax^  from  prison — eleven  could  not  be  found, 
ten  were  no  better,  three  were  improved,  and  thirty-nine  were  more  or  lem 
reformed.  I  almost  fear  that  1  draw  upon  your  credulity  in  making  this  state- 
ment ;  but  believe  me  that  the  law  of  **  kindness,"  so  eloquently  enforced  by  the 
learned  recorder  of  Ipswich,  can  do,  by  the  Divine  blessing,  much  good  even  in  a 
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prison.  It  was  not  that  these  children  stood  most  in  need  of  reading  and  writioa, 
of  learning  their  catechism,  of  committing  to  memory  chapters  from  the  H^ 
Scriptures — they  stood  most  in  need  of  what  had  never  yet  approached  thein— 
of  something  to  touch,  soften,  and  humanize  their  hearts  and  desires.  I  beliered 
that,  in  almost  every  instance,  these  misled  creatur<3S  had  never  in  their  iivei 
beard  words  or  tones  of  kindness  or  affection ;  that  they  never  had  dared  to  sup- 
pose that  any  one  cared  for  them,  or  desired,  for  their  own  sakes,  that  th^ 
diould  learn  to  speak  and  do  things  that  are  right.  I  endeavored  to  show  Uiem 
their  mistake— that  there  were  people  who  felt  for  them,  who  pitied  them,  who 
loved  them ;  who  earnestly  desired  to  promote  their  happiness  both  here  and 
hereafter.  These  endeavors  were  not  unsuccessful;  and  I  found  that  as  the 
heart  softened  and  opened,  so  the  mind  expanded ;  and  the  reading  and  scrip- 
tural teaching,  which,  otherwise,  would  have  been  mechanical  and  irksome,  were 
received  with  eager  thankfulness,  as  something  conducive  to  the  great  object  c( 
repentance  and  amendment. 

Rev.  T.  Carter,  Chaplain  of  the  Liverpool  Jail,  spoke  in  reference  to 
the  inadequacy  of  the  existing  system  of  prison  discipline  to  secure  the 
reformation  of  juvenile  criminals,  and  the  present  cost  to  society  for  the 
conviction  and  punishment  of  this  class. 

Liverpool  has  one  of  the  largest  jails  in  the  kingdom.  Tlie  oommitmenti 
during  last  year  were  upwards  of  9,500.  Of  that  number,  upwards  of  1,100 
were  juvenile  offenders,  under  sixteen  years  of  age ;  and  of  these  the  proportioo 
of  recommitments  amounted  to  more  than  70  per  cent.  This  one  fiut  must  give 
you  some  idea  of  the  inefficiency — ^the  utter  uselessness— of  such  institutions  li 
the  Liverpool  jail  for  the  reformation  of  criminals.  Indeed — and  I  say  it  ad- 
visedly— if  it  had  been  the  object  in  Liverpool  to  devise  a  scheme  tor  the  prcmio- 
tion  rather  than  the  prevention  of  juvenile  crime,  no  contriranoe  could  have  been 
hit  upon  bettor  calculated  to  accomplish  that  object  than  the  Liverpool  jail.  And 
yet  that  jail  has  been  held  up  as  one  of  the  best  regulated  in  the  kingdom,  under 
the  old  system  ;  and  that  I  believe  with  justice ;  and  if  these  are  the  results  of 
one  of  the  best  regulated,  I  leave  you  to  judge  what  most  be  the  case  with  othen, 
not  so  well  conducted.  Now,  I  must  invite  your  attention  to  the  manner  in 
which  these  juveniles  are  treated.  The  course  followed  with  them  is  to  send 
them  from  the  police  court  to  the  jail  in  the  prison  van,  wherein  they  are  mixed 
with  offenders  of  all  classes  and  ages.  On  arriving  there,  they  are  first  taken 
into  the  reception  room,  which,  I  may  state,  on  the  female  side  has  six  compart- 
ments or  cells  opening  out  from  it — three  on  each  side ;  and  sometimes  there  are 
as  many  as  five  persons  crammed  into  these  cells,  which,  when  designed  and 
built  under  the  direction  of  Howard,  were  intended  to  hold  only  one.  In  these 
cells,  girls  are  mixed  with  adults,  and  remain  often  from  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon until  two  next  day,  when  they  go  before  the  surgeon,  in  ofder  to  satisfy  him 
that  they  have  no  disease  which  shall  disqualify  them  from  mixiiig  with  other 
persons.  When  they  have  passed  that  muster,  as  I  may  term  it,  the  juvenile 
offenders  are  sent  into  what  is  called  the  school  class.  In  this  class,  there  have 
been  as  many  as  sixty  girls  under  sixteen  years  of  age ;  and  yet  there  are  but 
twelve  rooms  or  cells  for  them  to  sleep  in,  and  here  they  are  doomed  to  remain 
from  half  past  seven  in  the  afternoon  until  seven  "o'clock  in  the  morning  in  winter, 
so  that  the  inmates  pass  the  whole  of  that  interval  in  a  situation  where  they  can 
not  possibly  be  under  the  control  or  supervision  of  the  officers,  and  are  left  to  un- 
restricted conversation,  which  you  can  readily  imagine  to  be  of  snch  a  character 
as  not  to  tend  to  their  edification.  Now,  it  so  happens,  that  with  the  best  inten- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  matron  and  the  female  warders,  who  have  the  diarge  of 
them,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  prevent  the  mixing  of  the  nnsophistioated  with 
experienced  thieves.  Tliere  are  many  instances  in  which  the  same  oeD  has  con- 
tained five  girls,  one  of  whom  has  been  under  sentence  of  transportation — two 
others  in  jail,  and  convicted  of  felony  several  times  before— while  the  remaining 
two  were  novices  in  guilt,  and  young  in  the  career  of  vice.  Now,  what  nrast  be 
the  result  of  such  a  state  of  association  ?  It  is  right  that  the  criminal  should  be 
reformed    because  I  hold  that  the  object  of  improvement  la  not  merely  the  pun- 
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iriiment,  but  the  reformatioii  of  the  offender.  And  yet  the  very  first  step  we 
take  in  Liverpool,  with  a  view  to  that  object,  is  to  mix  up  children  of  seven  or 
eight  years  of  age— for  we  have  one  now  waiting  for  trial  who  is  not  eight  years 
old — with  persons  who  have  been  (or  a  long  period  hardened  in  a  career  of  vice. 
When  I  tell  you  that  I  have  one  of  my  own  children  of  the  same  age,  I  need  not 
assure  you  that  I  never  look  on  one  of  those  poor  little  saplings  without  feelings 
of  the  deepest  commiseration.  These  children  are  or  have  been,  as  dear  to  their 
parents,  as  mine  are  to  mo,  and  I  feel  that  when  they  are  taken  into  jail  for  the 
purpose  of  punishing  their  crimes  and  reforming  them,  you  have  no  right — ^I  have 
no  right — the  country  has  no  right — to  put  these  unfortunate  little  ones  in  such  a 
position  as  must  inevitably  issue  in  their  utter  depravation.  Such,  then,  is  the  result 
on  the  femaU  side  of  the  prison ;  on  the  nude  side  matters  are  no  better.  «  •  • 
What,  I  would  ask,  can  it  be  but  ruinous  and  disastrous,  as  our  jail  returns  ex- 
hibit T  I  have  already  mentioned  the  proportion  of  recommitments ;  and  I  oaa 
illustrate,  from  my  own  inquiries,  the  alter  careers  of  some  of  these  offenders.  I 
take  a  page,  then,  at  random  from  the  school  roister  of  four  years  ago,  and  I  find 
that  of  the  thirty  whose  names  are  upon  that  page— not  selected  cases,  but  taken 
in  the  order  in  which  they  came  to  jail— eighteen  have  been  transported ;  two 
are  now  in  jail,  having  been  frequently  recommitted  in  the  mean  time ;  one  <m% 
of  the  thirty  is  in  emplo3rment ;  one  Las  emigrated  *,  two  have  died,  one  imme- 
diately after  being  discharged,  the  other  shot  in  the  streets  during  a  public  dis- 
turbance ;  leaving  six,  out  of  the  thirty,  whose  history  I  have  not  been  able  to 
trace,  but  who,  in  all  probability,  have  quitted  the  town  and  neighborhood  of  Liv- 
erpool, to  visit  Birmingham  or  Manchester,  or  some  other  large  town.  I  find^ 
also,  that  the  average  number  of  times  in  jail  of  these  thirty  is  eight  and  a  half; 
the  average  time  spent  by  them  in  jail  is  fifteen  months ;  the  cost  to  the  borough 
of  Liverpool,  on  the  average,  is  £32,  15«. ;  while  the  farther  cost  of  transporta- 
tion of  those  eighteen  averages  JB48 ;  the  groee  average  expense  of  each  of  these 
thirty  criminals  being  £62,  7s. 

The  cost  of  every  young  criminal  to  Liverpool  is  illustrated  in  a  memorial  of 
the  magistrates  to  Parliament,  asking  for  a  reformatory  school,  in  the  following 
statement : — ^That  the  costs  of  apprehension,  maintenance,  prosecution,  and  pnn- 
ishment,  was  of 

No.  1 £129    5    64    No.    8 £72    1    4 

^'     '                          '      ^  -        No.    9 52    9    7; 

No.  10 64  18    9; 

No.  11 28  10    4 

No.  12 39    8  10 

No.  13 26  10  10 

No.  14 47    7    7^ 

And  thus  these  offenders  cost  the  public £888    9    1 

It  thus  appears  that  the  average  cost  of  these  fourteen  prisoners  was  about  £63, 
8f. ;  while  I  have  shown  that  the  average  cost  of  thirty  boys,  who  were  not 
selected,  bear  in  mind,  as  the  worst  cases ;  not  taken  at  random,  but  in  the  order 
of  their  commitments,  was  £62,  Is. ;  showing  almost  coincident  results.  And 
here  I  must  inform  you  that  I  have  not  taken  into  account  the  cost  of  maintenance 
in  the  colonies,  and  the  loss  of  property  by  the  community.  If  I  did  it  would  add 
immensely  to  the  calculations  I  have  laid  before  you.  And  yet  I  may  say,  that 
in  Dverpool  jail,  which  was  referred  to  by  the  late  excellent  inspector  of  prisons, 
Bir.  Hill,  as  one  of  the  cheapest  in  expenditure  in  the  kingdom,  the  average  cost 
per  head  of  the  prisoners  is  only  £12,  whereas  in  many  other  jails  it  is  £15,  and 
in  some  nearly  double.  But  great  as  is  the  expense  of  juvenile  crime,  the  charge 
entailed  upon  us  must  not  be  estimated  solely  by  the  expense  incurred  on  account 
of  the  offenders  whilst  they  remain  in  that  category.  After  they  reach  the  age 
of  seventeen  or  eighteen,  they  pass  out  of  the  dass  of  juvenile  offenders,  and 
become  adults,  their  habits  of  crime  becoming  more  fblly  developed,  and  the  ex- 
pense, of  course,  being  greatly  increased.  I  find  that,  taking  forty-two  individ- 
uals— ^male  adults — at  this  moment  in  Dverpool  jail,  who  were  first  received 
there  as  juvenile  thievesjthe  aggregate  commitments  amount  to  401,  or  9i  timet 
each  on  the  average.    The  average  career  m  crime  was  five  years  uid  fimr 
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71  2  10} 

No.3 

74  1  101 

No.  4 

71  13  1 

No.  5 

47  9  3 

No.  6 

64  6  6i 
...   99  2  5| 

No.  7 
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months.  These  are  all  known  thieves,  and  their  oases  are  looked  on  (humanly 
speaking)  as  entirely  hopeless.  Under  present  oircamstanoes  the  coiorse  porraed 
can  only  have  a  corrupting  and  vitiating  effect  upon  those  who  have  not  yet 
arrived  at  years  of  maturity.  Of  the  forty-two  instances  to  which  I  have  referred, 
there  are  six  under  sentence  of  transportation.  One  first  ocnnroenoed  his  earea 
of  crime  at  the  age  of  nine  years,  and  has  been  nineteen  times  in  jail ;  and  when 
I  mention  that,  I  need  not  bring  forward  any  further  proofii  of  the  nselessocsi 
of  all  attempts  at  reformation,  so  long  as  there  is  not  a  radical  change  in  the 
present  vicious  arrangements.  There  is  another  of  twenty  years  of  age,  who. 
since  being  sentenc^  to  transportation,  has  made  a  violent  and  determined 
attempt  on  the  life  of  one  of  the  officers  of  the  prison.  I  will  show  the  same 
results  with  the  females.  Out  of  twenty-six  females,  idl  of  whom  commenced  as 
juveniles,  I  find  that  twenty-five  have  been  in  jail,  on  the  average,  seven  timei 
each ;  the  otlicr  I  do  not  think  it  fair  or  proper  to  bring  forward  as  an  average 
example,  because  she  has  been  fifty-seven  times  in  jail.  The  average  time  eadi 
is  known  to  spend  in  jail  is  five  years.  Now,  I  think  I  have  established  my  po«- 
tion  that  the  Liverpool  jail,  although  singled  out  for  special  condemnation  by  the 
inspector  of  prisons,  is  the  most  effectual  institution  that  can  be  devised  for  trans- 
mitting and  propagating  crime.  Such  is  the  evil,  and  such  its  extent  Wliat  can 
we  look  to  OS  its  remedy  ? 

Rev.  Francis  Bishop,  Minister  of  the  Liveqxx)!  Domestic  MisskH) 
Society,  submitted  some  remarks,  which  pointed  out  the  preliminary 
training  school  for  the  young  criminals  of  Liverpool. 

In  four  of  the  best  streets,  occupied  by  the  honest  and  in^f  ustnoos  working 
classes  in  Liverpool,  there  are  41 1  children  between  the  ages  d  five  and  fourteen. 
Of  that  number  206  go  to  a  day  school ;  29  to  evening  ragged  schools ;  and  176 
go  to  no  school  at  all.  Now,  if  we  look  at  those  streets  which  supply  the  inmates 
of  the  prisons — ^the  worst  class  of  streets — we  find  most  disheartening  resoHi. 
An  inquiry  instituted  about  a  year  ago  gave  the  following  statement,  which  ii 
equally  applicable  to  the  present  state  of  matters.  In  Brick  street,  there  were 
436  children,  between  five  and  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  of  these  only  51  went 
to  school — some  of  them  only  to  an  evening  school---leaving  385  who  went  to  no 
school  whatever.  In  Crosby  street,  which  was  referred  to  by  the  reverend  gen- 
tleman who  last  addressed  you,  there  were  484  children,  between  the  ages  of 
five  and  fourteen,  only  47  of  whom  went  to  school,  leaving  437  who  received  no 
education  at  all.  In  another  of  this  class  of  streets,  which  is  very  populous,  an 
inquiry  was  made  yesterday  morning.  The  street  to  which  I  refer  is  called  New 
Bird  street,  and  it  was  intended  to  have  ascertained  the  condition  of  the  whole 
of  the  inhabitants  as  regards  education ;  but  it  was  found  that  the  time  was  too 
short,  and  accordingly  only  the  first  three  courts  were  taken — not  selected — bst 
taken  in  order.  Well ;  H  was  found  that  there  were  1 1 9  children  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  fourteen ;  and  only  3  out  of  that  number  went  to  school.  In- 
duding  the  front  houses  adjoining  these  courts,  we  found  that  there  were  163 
children  between  the  ages  I  have  mentioned ;  and  of  that  number  16  went  to  a 
day  school ;  4  to  an  evening  ragged  school :  and  no  less  than  143  to  no  school  at 
all.  Now,  these  are  very  startling  facts,  and  I  mention  them  merely  to  afford  yoo 
a  fair  specimen  of  the  educational  condition  of  the  streets  of  Liverpool  in  -whkh 
the  classes  whose  welfiure  we  are  met  to  promote,  reside ;  and  although  I  believe 
that  the  juvenile  population  of  Liverpool  is  somewhat  worse  than  that  of  great 
towns  generally,  yet  I  am  afraid  that  the  condition  of  Birmingham,  Manchester, 
and  London,  is  not  greatly  superior  in  this  respect.  *  •  •  My  opinion  is  that 
we  shall  never  be  able  to  reach  this  class  of  juvenile  offenders  so  as  to  operate 
effectually  in  diminishing  their  numbers,  until  we  make  the  parents  feel,  and  that 
through  the  pocket.  They  must  be  made  to  understand,  by  being  reauired  to 
contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  their  children,  when  they  come  wiSin  the  graip 
of  the  law,  that  they  can  not  throw  off  with  impunity  the  sacred  obligatioBS 
which  the  Almighty  has  imposed  on  every  parent  I  will  say  no  more  than 
that  compulsory  attendance  must  also  be  enforced  on  the  vagrant  nlans  thrt 
dass  who  are  on  the  high  road  to  crime — by  some  sooh  mode  as  that  adopted  ia 
Aberdeen. 
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Mr.  William  Locke,  Honoraiy  Secretary  to  the  London  Ragged 
School  Union,  remarked : 

It  is  now  aboot  eight  yean  since  a  few  friends  in  London  ioined  me  in  the 
establishment  of  the  ragged  school  union ;  but  since  then  we  have  managed  to 
increase  the  number  of  schools,  in  London  alone,  from  sixteen  to  one  hundred 
and  two.  We  have  now  about  fifteen  thousand  children,  who  are  being  taught 
in  these  schools ;  above  one  hundred  and  sixty  paid  teachers ;  and  above  one 
thousand  three  hundred  teachers  who  give  voluntary  assistance.  Now,  although 
I  have  no  wish  to  shrink  from  the  work,  yet  I  have  come  here  to  declare  that  we 
are  not  equals-depending  as  we  do  upon  voluntary  contributions  alone— to  the 

Seat  task  we  have  undertaken.  It  is  true  that  in  some  of  our  schools  we  have 
e  ragged  now  clothed,  the  dirty  become  clean,  and  the  riotous  made  orderly, 
00  that  many  who  visit  us  can  not  see  the  difference  between  these  and  any  other 
schools.  These  desirable  results  are  brought  about  by  collateral  cases,  such  as 
the  clothing  clubs,  the  industrial  classes,  ue  mothers'  associations,  and  kindred 
institutions,  which  come  in  with  powerful  assistance  to  improve  the  habits,  ap- 
pearance, and  nature  of  the  children.  But  still  with  all  that  aid,  we  are  unable 
to  cope  with  the  great  evil,  or  to  put  a  check  upon  juvenile  crime ;  and  we  feel 
that  still  there  is  a  very  large  class  we  make  little  improvement  upon.  This  class 
consists  of  vagrants,  mendicants,  and  petty  thieves,  who  require  to  be  fed  before 
they  will  bo  taught,  and  for  whom  more  industrial,  refuge,  or  feeding  schools  are 
required  than  our  funds  can  sustain.  There  is,  in  Lon£)n,  a  very  largo  number 
of  children  coming  under  that  category.  Lord  Ashley,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, some  years  ago,  said  there  were  30,000  of  them :  but  my  opinion,  at  the 
time,  was  that  the  number  was  much  larger.  I  believe  tnat  there  can  not  be  less 
than  200,000  of  them  in  the  entire  country,  and  from  this  class,  I  am  quite  sure, 
come  nearly  all  the  juvenile  criminals  in  our  prisons.  They  are  the  very  seeo 
plot  of  crime.  Now,  how  are  we  to  meet  this  mass  of  vice  and  wretchedness  t 
Many  of  them  are  starving  in  the  streets ;  many  of  them  are  indeed  "  perishing 
for  lack  of  knowledge  as  well  as  feed."  In  three  pdnts  of  view  this  great  class 
liave  been  consider^,  viz. : — as  expensive — as  dangerous — and  as  perishing :  but 
there  is  another  point  arising  from  these  ;  they  are  greatly  to  be  pitied.  With 
regard  to  the  expense,  no  one  can  doubt  but  that  it  is  excessive,  not  only  as 
respects  the  property  they  steal,  but  in  their  apprehension,  their  trial,  their  main- 
tenance in  prison,  and  their  transportation.  We  have  information  fh>m  some  of 
these  boys,  who  live  by  thieving,  of  the  great  sums  of  money  they  expend  iii  the 
course  of  the  year,  that  would  astonish  you  all,  filched  fh>m  the  pockets,  or  houses 
and  shops,  of  the  industrious  classes.  They  are  dangerous,  with  regard  to  society, 
in  disturbing  the  peace  and  morality  of  the  neighborhood  where  they  dwell ;  but, 
in  another  sense,  they  are  dangerous,  viz. :  in  their  evil  example  thus  shown  to 
the  better  class  of  children,  ana  in  innoculating  others  with  their  vicious  habits. 
But  they  are  also  perishing,  and  the  objects  of  our  deep  commiseration.  They 
are  without  education  or  instruction  of  any  kind ;  they  are  ignorant  of  all  good  ; 
they  are  criminal,  in  many  oases,  from  dire  necessity,  and  **  more  sinned  against 
than  sinning.''  They  are  not,  therefore,  to  be  visited  with  the  same  kind  of  pun- 
ishment we  inflict  upon  adult  criminals.  Nay,  I  hold  it  to  be  now  an  acknowl- 
edged principle,  that  we  should  not  treat  as  criminals  those  children  who  had  no 
sense  of  right  and  wrong — and  I  very  much  doubt  if  wo  have  any  just  right  to 
punish  children  for  breaking  laws  with  which  we  have  never  made  them  ac> 
quainted,  or  for  violating  duties  which  we  have  never  taught  them  to  respect 
Look  for  a  moment  at  their  pitiful  and  forlorn  condition ;  in  one  night  Lord 
Shaftesbury  found  no  less  than  thirty-five  of  these  poor  children  sleeping — ^hud- 
dled tc^ether  under  the  dry  arches  by  Field  Lane,  Smithfield.  Night  af^r  night 
fimcy  these  boys— or  just  picture  to  yourselves  one  of  them  herding  there  un- 
washed, unfed,  uncared  for  by  the  thousands  around — to  snatch  a  weary  sleep ; 
and  coming  out  from  his  hard,  damp,  comfortless  bed  in  the  morning — it  may  be 
in  a  cold,  dull,  winter's  day — without  friends,  without  a  homc^  without  a  single 
■oul  in  all  the  wide  world  to  care  for  or  to  guide  him.  How,  I  ask,  is  it  possible 
for  such  a  lad,  starving  for  bread,  to  escape  the  commission  of  crime  ?  These 
children,  without  character  and  without  any  employment,  must  be  vagrants  or 
thieves  in  order  to  live— and  therefore  are  they  to  be  deeply  oommisersted. 
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Some  of  theie  yery  boyi  we  hare  suooeeded  in  remming.  Tliaiik  God  for  iL 
From  one  of  them  (I  mean  one  of  those  fbond  in  Bleld  Lane)  who  emigrated,  «• 
have  a  letter  stating  that  he  is  earning  35«.  a  week  as  a  printer  in  Melbourne,  (t 
most  gratifying  iaoi,)  and  thanking  us  most  heartily  for  all  that  baa  been  done  fcr 
him.  And  will  any  body  tell  me  that  theee  children  hare  not  hearts,  and  can  not 
be  reformed  ?  I  could  tall  of  cases,  not  by  tens  bat  by  hundreds,  in  which  boji 
and  girls,  taken  out  of  the  mire  and  the  gutter — ^the  very  sweepings  of  the  streets— 
as  it  were,  have  become  honest  and  useful  members  of  society.  Out  of  some  400 
boys  whom  we  have  sent  to  the  colonies  from  various  schools,  we  have  hardly 
beard  of  a  single  return  to  criminal  practices ;  but  on  the  contrary,  we  find  that 
in  almost  every  case  they  are  doing  well,  and  earning  an  honest  livelihood.  *  *  * 
As  regards  those  children  we  can  not  reach — those  who  need  to  be  fed,  and  evoi 
k)dged,  ere  they  can  be  taught — how  can  we  expect  to  gather  fruit  from  thistles, 
or  to  draw  pure  water  from  a  muddy  source  7  We  may  endeavor  to  reform  them 
after  falling  into  crime,  and  it  is  our  duty ;  but  the  chances  are  that  we  shall  only 
be  partially  successfuL  Would  it  not  be  for  better  to  prevent  them  foiling  into 
crime  at  all  7  It  was  truly  and  eloquently  said  by  Dr.  Guthrie,  that  it  is  a  beaoti- 
fol  sight  to  see  the  life-boat  dashing  through  the  waves  to  save  the  shipwrecked 
mariners  ;  but  much  more  beautiful  was  it  to  behold  the  lighthouse  beacon  whioh 
might  prevent  the  wreck  altogether.  I  perfectly  agree  vrith  the  committee  oa 
juvenile  crime  of  the  county  of  Aberdeen,  a  short  passage  frt»n  whon  report  I  beg 
laave  to  read.    They  assert: 

**That  the  present  mode  of  dealing  with  juvenile  offenders  has  not  attained  ^ 
end  desired;  that  neglected  outcasts,  for  whom  neither  the  funds  of  the  pubfie, 
nor  the  generosity  of  private  individuals,  have  cared,  have  been  allowed  to  gnm 
np  in  the  midst  of  a  Christian  people,  without  any  instruction  in  the  first  princi- 
ides  of  religion  and  even  morality,  and  are  not,  at  least  in  the  first  instance,  tht 
legitimate  objects  of  vindictive  punishment — ^that  it  is  just  and  right,  before  inflict- 
ing punishment,  and  branding  for  life  with  the  character  of  a  felon,  to  give  tht 
outcast  child  a  chance  of  improvement — to  put  clearly  before  him  the  path  of 
duty ;  and  if  after  this  training,  be  wilfully  depart  from  it,  then  aooiety  has  done 
its  duty  by  him ;  and  if  he  incur  merited  chastisement,  he  most,  in  his  heart,  ao* 
knowledge  that  he  has  deserved  it" 

This  ^ing  the  case,  it  strikes  me  that  the  work  will  never  be  thoroughly  doue 
by  private  benevolence.  A  great  public  good  should  be  the  work  of  the  pubGc 
When  I  first  took  up  the  subject  of  ra^;ed  schools,  they  wero  merely  evenmg 
schools,  for  gathering  in  from  the  streets  outcast,  neglected  children.  Such  I  stm 
consider  to  be  the  genuine  ragged  school.  Bat  now,  when  we  find  it  neceasaiT 
for  a  large  class  to  be  fed,  and  clothed,  and  lodged,  and  cared  for,  and  sent  abroad, 
&c.,  &o.,  I  am  inclined  to  say  I  can  not  undertake  all  this.  The  parish  or  gov<* 
emment  must  help  us ;  and  it  is  their  duty,  on  the  sooro  of  economy,  philanthropy, 
and  self-preservation,  to  do  so. 

A.  Thorapeoo,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  AberdeeQ  Coanty  Prisoo 
Board,  made  a  short  statement  of  the  Industrial  Schools  in  Aberdeen, 
established  mainly  at  the  suggestion,  and  by  the  effi>rts  of  Mr.  Sheriff 
Watson. 

We  have  now  had  an  experience  of  ten  years,  the  first  of  onr  schools  having 
been  established  in  October,  1841.  We  commenced  that  school  with  aboat 
twenty  boys,  and  we  gradually  increased  the  number  to  seventy  or  eighty,  which 
is  about  the  utmost  limit  our  experience  leads  us  to  believe  an  industrial  school 
ever  ought  to  be  allowed  to  attain.  Two  years  afterwards  we  established  a  small 
school  for  girls ;  that  school  has  since  been  divided  mto  two,  and  in  each  of  thest 
there  are  now  from  sixty  to  seventy  scholars.  But  we  found  that,  although  wa 
were  able  to  accomplish  a  certain  amount  of  good  in  the  city  of  Aberdeen,  still  wa 
had  not  by  any  means  attained  all  the  good  we  desired.  We  found  the  streeli 
infested  by  little  vagrants  and  beggars  ready  to  commit  all  sorts  of  annoying  depre- 
dations. We  therefore  resolved  to  avail  ourselves  of  a  kxsal  act  of  Parliamieot, 
by  which  it  was  provided  that  begging  and  vagrancy  were  crimes  ptmishable  by 
the  magistrates.    Ton  will  be  perhaps  surprised  to  learn  that  in  Sootkiid  we  bavt 
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M>  yagrant  act,  aod  that  yagnnoy  is  not  an  ofienae  there  which,  of  itself,  and 
•lone,  can  be  poniahed,  as  in  Snsland — ^but  in  the  city  of  Aberdeen  this  power  ia 
possessed  by  the  magui^rates,  under  the  provision  of  the  looal  police  act,  and  they 
gave  the  aid  of  their  anthority  to  the  gentlemen  who  wished  to  extend  the  opera- 
tion of  the  industrial  schools  to  a  class  of  children  still  lower  in  the  social  scale 
than  those  who  were  already  in  attendance.  Accordingly,  orders  were  given  on 
a  certain  day  in  the  year  1845,  to  the  police,  to  capture  every  little  vagrant  boy  or 
ffirl  whom  they  might  find  in  the  streets,  and  in  the  course  of  two  hours  seventy- 
five  were  collected — and  if  you  can  conceive  seventy-five  dirty  ragged  little  chil* 
dren,  trained  up  in  all  sorts  of  vice  and  wickedness,  and  unaccustomed  to  any  sort 
of  restraint,  collected  together  in  our  small  apartment,  yon  may  form  some  idea 
of  the  scene  of  confusion  and  uproar  which  ensued.  The  whole  of  the  first  day 
was  spent  in  endeavorinff  to  bring  them  into  something  like  order,  and  in  fumish- 
ciff  them  with  the  only  uiing  they  seemed  to  appreciate,  viz. :  three  good  substan- 
tiiu  meals.  When  dismissed  in  Uie  evening,  they  were  informed  that  they  might 
return  the  next  day  or  not  just  as  they  pleased,  but  if  they  did  not  come  back 
they  would  not  be  allowed  to  beg  in  the  streets.  Next  morning,  to  the  delight  of 
an  interested,  almost  the  whole  <?  them  returned,  and  the  system  has  been  pur- 
sued firom  that  day  to  this.  When  we  begun  this  plan  there  were  in  Aberdeen 
380  children  known  to  the  police,  who  lived  constantly  by  begging  and  petty 
thefts.  For  the  last  seven  or  eight  years  scarcely  one  had  been  seen,  oases  do 
occasionally  occur,  but  they  are  very  rare.  We  have  almost  completely  succeeded 
in  extirpating  the  race  of  juvenile  beggars  in  Aberdeen. 

The  next  step  in  the  history  of  our  experience  is  perhaps  the  most  interestinff 
of  all.  Our  establishment  at  first,  of  the  boys'  and  girls'  school,  certainly  cleared 
the  streets  of  one  part  of  the  juvenile  delinquents,  but  neither  the  worst  nor  the 
most  dangerous  class.  Those  whom  we  caught  on  the  second  occasion  wera 
those  training  up  manifestly  to  fill  our  prison  cdils.  Now  what  are  the  results  aa 
to  them  ?  The  number  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  schools  last  described  are  generally 
about  100— of  those  who  have  been  at  this  school,  seventy- one  have  since  we 
opened  been  placed  in  situations  where  they  are  now  maintaining  themselves  by 
their  own  honest  industry:  and  what  is  perhaps  still  more  satisfiictory,  of  the 
whole  171  who  have  passed,  or  are  now  passing  through  our  hands,  not  one  indi* 
vidual  has  been  taken  up  by  the  police  for  any  oflfense  great  or  small 

When  the  schools  were  first  started — ^Uke  many  other  new  and  untried 
schemes — ^they  met  with  considerable  opposition,  but  a  few  resolute  (Hends  stood 
hv  them.  The  first  success  was  not  very  obvious,  and  after  they  had  been  opened 
about  two  years  the  funds  fell  off,  and  we  experienced  that "  excruciating  agony," 
want  of  money,  which  was  referred  to  by  one  d  the  gentlemen  who  has  preceded 
me,  and,  in  consequence,  the  number  of  children  in  the  schools  was  reduced  to  the 
lowest  possible  pomt  But  by  this  time  the  scheme  had  begun  to  take  some  little 
hxAd  of*  the  public  mind,  and  I  am  rejoiced  to  teU  you  that  Sic  working  classes  of 
Aberdeen  came  forward  and  expressed  an  earnest  desire  that  the  schools  should 
not  be  given  up,  but  that  if  possible  they  should  be  carried  on  and  extended.  They 
oflfered  to  raise  subscriptions  among  themselves,  and  subscription  papers  were  ac- 
cordingly carried  round,  both  among  the  higher  and  among  the  lower  classes,  and 
I  have  to  say,  that  of  the  whole  amount  contributed,  two-thirds  came  fVom  the  hard 
earnings  of  the  working  men  and  the  working  women  of  Aberdeen.  By  this  most 
happy  and  timely  addition  to  the  funds  we  were  enabled  to  get  over  the  difficulties 
which  threatened  us,  and  we  have  been  just  able  to  keep  moving  ever  since.  The 
total  number  of  children  at  all  the  schools  is  somewhere  about  four  hundred. 

There  are  still  two  or  three  more  statistical  fiacts  which  I  wish  to  place  before 
the  meeting.  We  were  much  annoyed  in  the  county  of  Aberdeen  by  the  number 
of  juvenile  vagrants  who  came  out  from  the  dty.  We  employed  the  rural  police 
to  prepare  returns  to  see  what  efiect  the  juvenile  schools  were  producing.  The 
first  return  was  not  thought  of  until  the  year  1845.  We  were  then  informed  that 
in  that  year  (1845)  the  rural  police  apprehended  62  little  children,  or  juvenile 
Tagrants,  who  were  traveling  alone  throughout  the  county,  begmng  or  stealing  on 
their  own  account  In  the  year  1846,  the  number  was  redocM  to  14 ;  in  1847  it 
waa  further  reduced  to  6 ;  in  1848  the  number  was  again  6 ;  in  1849  it  was  re- 
duced to  1  *,  and  in  1850  it  rose  again  to  2 1  so  that  we  have  pretty  thoroogbl^ 
dkiposed  of  that  oImb  of  oflfendera. 
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It  is  a  praotioe  with  qb,  «  it  is  I  believe  in  England,  for  women  to  go  oat  bif- 
ging  tbrouffh  the  conntry,  attended  by  children,  sometimes  their  own,  and  tom^ 
times  hired,  with  the  sole  end  and  object  of  exciting  compassion,  and  obtaining 
additional  alms.  In  1841  the  rural  police  stopped  in  the  ooonty  of  Aberdeen  1,203 
of  these  persons.  That  nomber  was  gradually  reduced  year  by  year,  untO,  ii 
1850,  there  were  only  387 — ^less  than  a  third  of  the  number  we  had  nine  yem 
before. 

There  is  another  test  which,  with  your  permission^  I  shall  furnish  you.  In  ths 
year  1841,  before  the  schools  were  opened  in  Aberdeen,  the  juvenile  commitmenti 
to  the  Aberdeen  prison  amounted  to  61.  In  the  year  1850,  the  number  was  re- 
duced to  14.  But  I  can  give  you  a  still  more  striking  evtdoioe  of  the  value  of 
tbese  schools.  In  1845  we  were  obliged,  in  a  great  measure,  to  close  the  doon 
of  our  schools,  for  the  reasons  which  I  have  already  mentioned.  I  have  stated  that 
in  1841  there  were  61  juvenile  delinquents;  in  1842  the  number  was  reduced  to 
30 ;  and  in  1843,  when  the  schools  were  partly  dosed,  the  number  rose  again  to 
63.  Now  here,  I  think,  is  correct  evidence  of  how  the  schools  are  working.  Open 
the  schools,  and  keep  tOe  children  in  regular  attendance,  and  the  juvenile  vaffraafci 
disappear;  juvenile  crime  is  diminished — shut  the  doOTs,  and  they  immecUately 
reappear,  flourish,  and  increase. 

Me  have,  in  addition  to  our  proper  schools,  what  we  term  a  child's  asylum,  and 
this  is  an  essential  part  of  the  system.  It  is  a  place  to  which  any  child  found  waiH 
dering  or  deserted  is  conveyed  in  a  friendly  manner  by  the  pdice.  It  is  attached 
to  the  House  of  Refuse,  and  the  directors  of  that  establishment  give  every  posaiUs 
facility  for  superintending  the  management  of  the  children.  The  children  are  kept 
here  until  the  committee  meet.  Formerly  they  met  every  day,  but  now  it  is  not 
necessary  to  do  so ;  they  are  summoned  when  required.  Each  case  ia  investi- 
gated  most  minutely ;  if  it  spears  that  the  parents  are  able  to  take  charge  of  tiie 
children,  or  that  they  ought  to  do  so,  they  are  sent  for  and  remonstrated  with,  and 
induced,  if  possible,  to  do  tlieir  duty.  If  it  appears  that  they  have  a  claim  upon 
any  parish,  then  a  correspondence  takes  place  between  the  committee  and  thess 
parochial  authorities,  and  the  child  is  sent  to  its  parish  ;  but  in  the  greater  number 
of  cases  the  child  is  placed  at  once  in  one  of  our  industrial  schools.  The  object  of 
this  minute  scrutiny  is  to  prevent  improper  persons  getting  upon  our  very  limited 
funds.  We  wish  to  keep  these  funds  sacred  for  the  persons  who  are  really  suita- 
ble objects,  and  who  belong  to  the  city.  In  all  our  schools  the  system  is  the  same. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  children  learn  about  (bur  hours'  lessons  in  the  day,  four  to 
five  hours'  work,  one  to  one  and  a  half  hours'  play,  and  three  good  substantial 
meals.  Much  has  been  said  to-day,  and  the  importance  of  the  Question  can  not 
be  denied,  as  to  the  policy  c^  compelling  the  children  to  attend  these  schools. 
Hitherto  our  experience  has  shown  us  that  no  compulsion  is  necessary  beyond  the 
attraction  of  the  three  substantial  meals.  Most  of  them  were  previously  nnaccas- 
tomed  to  a  r^^ular  supply  of  wholesome  food :  they  soon  learn  its  value,  and  re- 
quire no  other  inducement  to  return  daily  to  tneir  work  and  lessons ;  and  I  ven- 
ture to  say  that  tlie  attendance  of  these  poor  children,  the  very  outcasts  of  society, 
at  these  schools,  is  more  regular  than  among  schools  of  a  higher  dass.  With  re- 
gard to  time,  I  may  state  tluit  they  come  in  summer  at  seven  and  in  winter  at  eight 
o^clock  in  the  morning ;  there  is  then  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half's  religious  and 
miscellaneous  instruction,  such  as  geography,  firsts  in  natural  history,  and  oocsr 
sionally  a  singing  lesson.  The  children  then  spend  a  short  time  in  play,  and  after- 
wards breakfast.  From  ten  to  two  they  work.  At  two  o'clock  they  dine,  and 
after  some  recreation  they  work  from  three  to  four,  and  from  four  to  seven  they 
have  lessons  suited  to  their  different  ages,  and  at  seven  they  have  a  plain  substan- 
tial supper,  and  a  short  relif^ous  exercise  follows ;  after  which  the  whole  are  dis- 
missed to  their  homes.  Now  this  plan  of  sending  them  back  to  theb  homes  is  a 
point  upon  which  we  have  had  many  anxious  consultationa.  The  propriety  of 
allowing  them  to  return  to  thdr  degraded  and  debased  parents  was  questioned  by 
many  as  being  calculated  to  destroy  the  moral  influence  which  the  schod  exercised 
over  them.  But  our  experience  tends  to  show  that  the  reverse  is  the  case.  I 
fhmkly  admit  that  it  is  a  doubtfd  question,  and  many  exceptional  cases  may  oceor; 
but  we  know  also  instances  in  which  the  saving  knowledge  o€  tmth  obtained  al 
school  has  been  conmiunioaied  to  the  outcast  parents  through  the  htsle  ohild.  Ws 
think,  then,  that  we  have  been  successful  in  Aberdeen  to  a  great  eztani,  and,  ia- 
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deed,  even  b^ond  the  extent  we  hoped  to  obtain  when  these  sohooLi  were  fint 
eetablished.  The  two  great  principles  whicli  we  have  endeavored  to  aot  upon  are 
these — to  show  the  children  from  the  first  that  we  really  and  truly  luve  them,  asd 
desire  their  gtxxl,  and  that  all  our  ex«rrtions,  whether  in  the  way  of  teaching,  or 
feeding,  or  remonstrating  with  them  against  evil  oondnct,  are  solely  and  only  with 
the  desire  of  doing  them  good,  and  that  lesson  the  children  themselves  seem  to 
have  learned.  But  above  and  beyond  this,  we  have  sought  to  base  our  every  step 
upon  God's  revealed  word.  •  *  *  We  have  been  told  truly  to-day  of  the 
expense  the  public  are  put  to  in  keeping  the  youthful  convict  in  prison.  If  I  re- 
member aright,  the  lowest  estimate  was  £18  or  £20  a  year.  That  is  precisely 
our  own  experience  in  Scotland.  But  when  we  get  hold  of  these  children,  and 
instead  of  sending  them  to  prison,  bring  them  to  our  industrial  schools,  we  find  the 
whole  expense  of  teaching  and  feeding  them  is  under  £5  a  year.  And  of  that 
expense,  on  an  average,  about  £1,  5«.  is  saved  to  the  school  by  the  work  of  the 
children.  So  that  we  can  bring  up  children — so  fi&r  as  man  can  do  it — honestly, 
and  industriously,  and  religiously,  at  an  expense  of  £.3, 15«.  per  annum.  Whereas, 
if  you  send  them  to  the  poor-house,  they  cost  about  £10  per  annum  each  with  us,  and 
I  believe  a  larger  sum  in  this  country.  If  they  are  sent  to  prison,  we  know  that 
the  expense  is  from  £18  to  £25  ;  and  if  we  send  them  upon  the  distant  voyage  to 
Australia,  we  know  that  the  cost  altogether  amounts  to  a  sum  not  much,  if  at  all, 
under  £300  sterling.  Upon  an  average  of  oases,  we  find  that  five  years'  training 
in  the  industrial  schools  is  sufficient  to  make  the  child  a  useful  member  of  socie^ ; 
and  suppose  the  expense  to  amount  to  £5  per  annum,  we  have  then  the  choice  of 
making  one  of  these  children  an  honest  and  virtuous  member  of  society  for  £25, 
or  of  sending  him  ultimately  into  a  penal  settlement,  at  a  cost,  including  his  previ- 
ous training  in  crime,  of  about  £300.  It  appears  to  me  that  there  can  be  little 
ohoico  to  a  wise  man  in  the  matter.  Sir,  I  have  often  thought,  when  I  have  passed 
a  little  ragged  urchin  in  the  street,  one  of  the  numerous  class  who  are  being 
trained  up  to  a  life  of  crime  and  misery,  '^  My  poor  little  fellow,  you  are  just  a  bill 
of  exchange  for  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  sterling,  drawn  upon  the  public  of 
Great  Britain,  and  the  last  farthing  of  that  sum  you  will  certainly  cause  us  to  pay 
before  your  career  is  ended."  Much  has  been  said  to  day  of  the  expense  of  our 
prisons,  but  that  is,  after  all,  trifling  compared  with  the  enormous  expense,  and  the 
serious  loss  the  country  is  put  to,  by  the  depredations  these  persons  commit.  A 
single  instance  was  alluded  to,  in  which  a  large  amount  of  plunder  was  carried  off; 
and  you  yourself,  Mr.  Chairman,  alluded  to  a  case  that  had  occurred  in  your  own 
fiunily.  But  it  is  not  the  plunder  from  the  rich,  and  the  quantity  of  plate,  jewelry, 
and  money,  that  is  so  taken,  that  creates  the  greatest  amount  of  inconvenience ; 
but  it  is  the  extreme  suffering  caused  to  the  working  and  industrious  classes  by 
having  their  hard-earned  property  taken  from  them.  If  you  look  at  the  records 
of  trials  and  convictions  before  judges,  and  in  police  offices,  you  will  find  that  a 
large  number  of  cases  occur  in  which  the  property  is  stolen  from  this  class.  Many 
of  them,  too,  are  afraid  to  appear  to  prosecute,  and  no  small  part  of  those  Crimea 
are  committed  against  the  poorer  classes  of  society,  which  never  appear  at  all. 

Rev.  H.  Townsend  Powell,  Chairman  of  the  Warwick  County 
Asylum,  (who  has  given,  without  fee  or  reward,  his  time,  attention, 
and  talent,  to  the  institution  for  twenty-six  years,)  gave  the  following 
account  of  the  earliest  reformatory  institution  of  England,  which  is  sit- 
uated at  Stretton-on-Dunsmore  in  the  county  of  Warwickshire : 

The  institution  commenced  its  operations  in  1818,  and  in  1827  it  was  clearly 
ascertained  that  up  to  that  period  forty-eight  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  who 
had  been  subjected  to  the  experiment  had  been  permanently  reformed.  It  wtm 
also  made  clear  that  a  saving  had  been  effected  in  the  county  expenditure,  result- 
ing from  the  diminished  number  of  prosecutions,  the  cost  of  which  was  charged 
on  the  county  rates.  Under  the  second  master,  the  proportion  of  reformations 
was  58  per  cent  of  those  who  had  quitted  the  institution.  Under  the  present 
master,  it  has  risen  to  64  per  cent ;  and,  if  we  take  the  latter  part  of  his  time 
only,  since  the  last  improvement  in  management  has  been  introduced,  it  has  risen 
to  68  per  cent 
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The  gysiem  adopted  is  a  syfltem  of  kiQd..<v  and  pemuuion,  Uended,  nevertbe- 
1«M,  wi^  salutary  ooeroion  and  oorrectioD.  •  •  •  T^  is  effected  by  dai^ 
setting  before  him  the  comforts  of  a  well-ordored  fiunily — by  oocnpying  and  inter- 
eating  his  mind — by  sending  him  on  little  embassies  of  oonfidenoe,  and  exciting  in 
him  a  feeling  of  respect  for  himself  and  his  own  character,  and  indnoing  bim  to 
participate  in  that  eaftrii  du  eorpt  which  regards  the  honor  of  the  institation,  of 
which  he  is  a  member,  as  if  it  were  his  own.  *  *  *  It  is  acknowledged  by 
all  that  **evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners;"  and  therefore  all  are 
anxious  to  separate  uncontaminated  jnyeniles  from  old  ofienden ;  but  it  is  not  lo 
generally  acknowledged  that  association  is  no  less  availing  for  the  propagatioD  of 
good  than  evil.  •  •  •  I  adopted  the  conclusion  that  a999ciaiion  u  no  leu 
availing  for  the  purpoee  ef  reformation  than  it  it  for  the  purfooo  ofamtomina- 
Hon  J  and  that  the  difierence  is  this :  where  the  preponderating  moral  influence  ii 
in  &Tor  of  evil,  there  evil  will  increase :  on  the  contrary,  where  the  prepondenl- 
ing  moral  influence  is  in  fitror  of  virtue  and  religion,  there  virtue  and  religioo  vifl 
flourish  and  abound.  This  principle  has  been  invariably  borne  in  mind  in  con- 
ducting  the  institution  at  Stretton-on^Dunsmore,  and  I  can  not  help  thiplrjng  ihit 
if  it  were  in  a  more  fitvorable  locality,  and  a  power  of  detention,  bat  without  bsn, 
and  gates,  and  walls,  were  given  us  by  law,  we  should  lie  able  to  exhibit  a  yet 
more  lavorable  result  than  any  which  has  yet  appeared.  But,  if  we  are  to  carry 
on  our  experiment  on  a  larger  scale,  I  would  still  urge  the  adoption  of  the  sugges- 
tion contained  in  the  memoir  of  1827,  viz. :  that  the  institation  ahoold  consiit  of 
one  or  more  establishments,  under  the  same  general  snrv^llanoe,  hot  varying  in 
strictness  of  discipline ;  so  that  the  return  of  the  criminal  to  honesty,  should  be 
accomplished  by  a  coresponding  return  of  liberty. 

Iq  pursuing  this  subject,  we  will  introduce  a  particular  account  of  the 
organization  and  management  of  several  of  the  institutioDs  referred  to 
in  the  foregoing  discussion,  and  will  begin  with  the  Rauhen-Hause  at 
Horn,  near  Hamburgh,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  pioneer  and 
model  of  all  the  others. 
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Trb  Red  Lodge  was  originaUj  the  site  of  a  monastery  of  a  brother- 
hood of  White  Friars,  whose  house  was  dissolved  by  Henry  Vlli.  It 
was  afterward  one  of  the  lodges  of  the  ornamental  grounds  of  the  **  Great 
House,**  now  Colston's. School,  built  by  Sir  John  Young,  a  Bristol  mer- 
chant The  celebrated  George  Fox  is  said  to  have  preached  from  the 
garden  steps  to  an  audience  assembled  around  him.  In  later  times  it 
became  a  ladies*  school,  in  high  repute  in  the  west  of  England ;  and  after- 
ward the  celebrated  author  of  the  "  Natural  History  of  Man"  made  it  the 
scene  of  his  learned  researches. 

Two  years  ago,  (1864,)  Lady  Byron,  to  whose  pecuniary  aid,  devoted 
efforts,  and  wise  counsels,  the  cause  of  Juvenile  Reformation  is  so  largely 
indebted,  learning  that  these  premises  were  on  sale,  and  were  admirably 
adapted  to  be  employed  as  a  Girls*  Reformatory  School,  purchased  them 
for  the  purpose,  on  condition  that  Miss  Carpenter  should  undertake  the 
whole  management  and  responsibility,  subject  only  to  the  Government 
inspectors.  The  Act  of  Parliament  was  then  passed  which  gave  a  power 
of  legal  detention  over  sentenced  children  to  certified  Reformatories :  this 
considerably  diminished  the  difficulty  of  management ;  and  though  the 
Government  allowance  of  6s.  per  week  for  each  child  would  by  no  means 
cover  the  expense,  it  yet  made  the  demands  on  private  benevolence  fiur 
le&  than  before. 

This  school  is  established  for  the  reformation  and  restoration  to  society 
of  girls  who  have  cut  themselves  off  from  it  by  dishonest  practices.  It 
is  therefore  not  limited  to  those  who  are  under  sentence,  or  even  to  those 
who  have  been  legally  convicted  of  theft,  should  they  require  reformatory 
discipline.  Of  the  thirty-five  girls  now  in  the  school,  seven  are  sent  and 
paid  for  by  friends  or  relations ;  two  only  have  not  been  brought  before 
a  magistrate,  but  these  do  not  indicate  less  evil  propensity  than  others. 
The  whole  of  the  girls  may  therefore  be  considered  as  inevitably  destined 
to  a  life  of  crime  if  not  thus  brought  under  reformatory  treatment ;  and 
yet  very  few  of  them  indicate  worse  natural  dispositions  than  ordinary 
children,  but,  on  the  contrary,  display  encouraging  indications  of  fiur 
qualities,  and  the  rudiments  of  an  estimable  character,  when  the  baneftil 
effects  of  early  neglect  and  evil  influences  have  been  removed  by  patient 
and  watchful  care. 

The  means  employed  in  the  school  to  effect  this  object  were  thus  stated 
in  the  first  report  for  1856 : 

"Daily  reading  and  inculcation  of  the  Scriptures,  with  prayer,  and  other 
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direct  religious  and  moral  instruction. — Intellectual  training,  calculated  to  ezdte 
a  taste  for  useful  information,  and  to  awaken  the  higher  facultiefl. — Regular  ii> 
dustrial  occupation,  especially  such  as  will  call  forth  the  energies,  or  exercise 
patient  application ;  choice  being  especially  made  of  such  kinda  as  will  fit  the 
girls  for  domestic  service,  and  prepare  them  for  any  situation  in  life  in  which 
they  may  probably  be  placed. — Innocent  amusements,  such  as  may  serre  to 
occupy  the  girls*  minds,  and  distract  their  attention  from  injurious  objects  of 
thougiit.  The  society  of  persons  of  virtuous  character  and  loving  spirity  who 
may  insensibly  win  them  over  to  love  virtue,  first  for  their  sakes,  then  for  itself 
— The  availing  one's  self  of  every  suitable  opportunity  to  act  on  the  child's 
inner  nature,  and  to  rekindle  the  Divine  life  witlun  her. — ^The  great  object  of  the 
religious  instruction  of  these  children  will  be  to  give  them  accurate  and  ratioiial 
acquaintance  with  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  a  firm  conviction  of  the  truths  they 
contain,  a  loving  faith  in  their  warnings  and  promises,  and  a  deep  and  actuating 
love  of  God  our  Heavenly  Father,  and  of  his  Son  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ.  They  will  be  taught  to  seek  in  all  things  the  aid  of  God's  Holy  Spirit 
and  by  prayer  and  supplication  to  make  known  their  wants  unto  Him.  It  will 
be  attempted  to  make  religion  a  daily  influencing  motive ;  whether  they  eat,  or 
drink,  or  whatever  they  do,  to  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God." 

While  the  girls  are  treated  with  kindness,  and  taught  to  regard  their 
instructors  with  affection  and  confidence,  and  the  house  as  their  home ; 
yet  the  importance  of  a  steady,  firm  control  is  strongly  felt,  and  they  are 
not  allowed  indulgences  which  would  unfit  them  for  their  future  sphere 
of  life.  The  simplest  food,  clothing,  and  furniture  are  employed  which 
are  consistent  with  health,  neatness,  and  order ;  and  no  artificial  contri- 
yances  for  saving  labor  are  employed,  such  as  wringing  machines  and 
drying  closets,  which,  however  useful  in  large  establishments,  would  unfit 
the  girls  for  the  ordinary  work  of  private  families. 

This  school  is  adapted  to  receive  fifty  girls,  and  is  now  full.  No  case 
of  absconding  occurred  during  the  past  year,  and  a  satisfiM^ry  degree 
of  improvement  is  observable  among  the  inmates. 

PRINCIPLES    RULES,   AND    REGULATIONS    OP    THE    RED    LODGB  GIBIfi*  RSFOBMl- 

TORT   SCHOOL,  BRISTOL. 

OBJBCT   OP   THE   80H00L. 

This  school  is  established  for  the  rerormstion  and  restoration  to  aociety  of  gids  who 
hare  cut  themselves  off  frorn  it  by  dishonest  practices. 

As  a  long  period  is  ususlly  necessary  for  the  effectual  reformation  of  such  children, 
which  can  seldom  be  obtained  without  the  power  of  legal  detention,  the  school  is  ptr* 
ticulsrly  intended  for  children  sentenced  to  a  Reformatory  School  under  the  Act  ps&sed 
in  Augiist,  1854,  17  and  18  Vict.  cap.  86 ;  but  it  will  be  open  to  other  cases  of  wmil 
destitution. 

CONDITIONS  OP  ADMISSION. 

No  girl  is  to  be  admitted  if  above  14,  and  it  is  preferred  to  receive  children  nndrr 
12 ;  no  child  will  be  declined  on  account  of  extreme  youth,  as  it  is  better  at  once  to 
withdraw  from  her  home  a  child,  however  young,  who  shows  a  propensity  to  di^K>ne8ty 
which  can  not  be  checked  in  the  circumstances  in  which  she  is  placed. 

No  girl  will  be  retained  shove  the  age  of  16. 

No  girl  will  be  admitted  with  any  infectious  disorder. 

No  girl  will  be  admitted  who  is  a  fit  subject  for  a  penitentiary. 

The  parties  sending  girls  to  this  school  must  be  responsible  for  a  prorision  being 
Bade  for  them  on  leaving,  as  it  will  be  generally  undesirable  that  they  ahould  return  to 
the  unfavorable  circumstances  in  which  they  fell  into  crime. 

Two  suits  of  strong  under-clothing  and  shoes  are  to  be  sent  with  each  airL 

It  will  be  in  the  power  of  the  superintendent  to  deviate  from  these  nuet  vndet  pe 
culiar  circumstances  ;  but  this  will  not  be  done  readily. 

When  girls  are  sent  to  this  school  not  under  the  Act,  a  pajrment  of  5a.  per  week  will 
be  expected,  quarterly  in  advance. 
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OBNBRAL   PBIMCIPLB8  OP   MANAOEMBlfT. 

The  ^rlt  •dmittod  to  this  school  will  be  usually  found  to  be  entirely  deroid  of  any 
■ood  pnnciples  of  action ;  particularly  addicted  to  deceit,  both  in  word  and  actions ;  of 
fine,  but  misdirected  powers ;  of  violent  passions ;  extremely  sensitive  to  imagined 
injury,  and  equally  sensible  to  kindness. 

The  first  step  toward  their  reformation  will  he  to  awaken  a  feeling  of  confidence  in 
their  instructors,  and  to  prove  to  them  the  anxiety  for  their  welfare  that  is  felt  for  them ; 
thev  should  be  made  at  the  same  time  to  feel  that  they  must  yield  to  a  control  which 
will  be  kindly  but  firmly  exercised  ;  their  passions  must  be  as  little  excited  as  possible, 
and  when  they  are  so,  "overcome  evil  with  good  "  must  be  the  teacher's  watchword. 
The  misdirected  energies  must  be  called  into  healthy  exercise,  and  wisely  guided  ;  the 
intellectual  faculties  must  be  judiciously  cultivated  ;  and  above  all,  religious  and  moral 
principles  must  be  directly  enforced,  and  indirectly,  but  still  more  powerfully,  taught 
by  the  daily  life  of  the  teachers,  and  their  evident  obedience  to  truth  and  duty. 

MBANS   BMPLOTBD  FOB   THB  CARBTINO   OUT  OP   THBSB   PRINCIPLES. 

Daily  reading  and  inculcation  of  the  Scriptures,  with  prayer,  and  other  direct  re- 
ligious and  moral  instruction. 

Intellectual  training  calculated  to  excite  a  taste  for  useful  information,  and  to  awa- 
ken the  higher  faculties.  Regular  industrial  occupation,  especially  such  as  will  call 
forth  the  energies,  or  exercise  patient  application ;  choice  being  especially  made  of 
such  kinds  as  will  fii  the  girls  for  domestic  service,  aud  prepare  them  for  any  sit- 
uation in  life  in  which  they  may  probably  be  placed. 

Innocent  amusements,  such  as  may  serve  to  occupy  the  girls'  minds,  and  distract 
their  attention  from  injurious  objects  of  thought. 

The  society  of  persons  of  virtuous  character  and  loving  spirit,  who  may  insensibly 
win  them  over  to  love  virtue,  first  for  their  sakes,  then  for  itself. 

The  availing  one's  self  of  every  suitable  opportunity  to  act  on  the  child's  inner  na- 
ture, and  to  rekindle  the  divine  life  within  tier. 

RBLIOIOUS   INSTRUCTION. 

The  great  object  of  the  religious  instruction  of  these  children  will  be  to  give  them 
accurate  and  rational  acquaintance  with  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  a  firm  conviction  of 
the  truths  they  contain  ;  a  lovinz  faith  in  their  wnmings  and  promises ;  and  a  deep 
and  actuating  love  of  God  our  Heavenly  Father,  and  of  his  Son,  our  Lord  and  Sav- 
iour Jesus  Christ.  They  will  be  taught  to  seek  in  all  thin(^  the  aid  of  God's  Holr 
Spirit,  and  by  prayer  and  supplication  to  make  known  their  wants  unto  Him.  U 
will  be  attempted  to  make  religion  a  daily  influencing  motive ;  whether  they  eat  or 
drink,  or  whatever  they  do,  to  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God. 

All  sectarian  teachine  will  be  strictly  forbidden. 

The  girls  will  attend  divine  service  twice  on  Sunday  with  the  teacher,  at  the 
nearest  place  of  worship  which  appears  eligible. 

Regular  religious  instruction  will  be  given  op  Sunday  afternoon  by  the  superin- 
tendent, or  by  some  one  authorized  by  her. 

SECULAR   INSTRUCTlOir,  AND  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

Reading,  writing,  and  the  simple  rules  of  arithmetic,  are  to  be  carefully  and  thor- 
oughly taught ;  also  such  knowledge  of  geography  as  will  enable  the  girls  to  read  with 
intelligence  orrlinary  books  of  an  interesting  and  instructive  character ;  and  such  gen- 
eral information  will  be  given,  as  will  make  them  more  able  to  discharge  well  the  duties 
likely  to  devolve  on  them  in  life. 

A  small  library  of  instructive  and  entertaining  books  will  be  provided. 

Singing  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  moral  training,  and  regular  instruction  in  it  will 
be  given. 

The  girls  are  to  be  employed  from  one  to  two  hours  a  day,  at  least,  in  household 
work,  three  hours  every  afternoon  at  useful  needle*work,  and  a  portion  of  the  day  at 
knitting. 

The  older  girls  are  to  be  taught  washing  and  ironing,  with  cooking,  and  other  specia 
icinds  of  house-work  which  may  help  to  prepare  them  for  domestic  service. 

At  least  an  hour  every  day  shoula  be  devoted  to  active  exercise,  and,  if  poesible,  t 
walk  should  be  taken  beyond  the  premises  three  times  a  week. 

BBOULATIONS  RB8PBCTIN0  THB  GIRLS. 

The  clothing  of  the  girls  will  be  uniform,  but  simple  and  neat,  such  as  would  bG 
suitable  for  any  girl  in  Uie  laboring  classes  of  society. 

Great  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  personal  neatness  and  cleanliness. 

The  food  will  be  wholesome  ana  sufficient,  but  perfectly  simple. 

The  girls  must  be  led  to  feel  that  the  allowance  made  ior  them  by  the  Government, 
or  by  friends,  by  no  means  supports  them,  and  that  they  must  do  all  that  lies  in  their 
power  to  aid  in  the  expense  of  tneir  maintenance.   As  an  enooaiagement  and  stimuloa. 
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bowever,  to  exertion,  a  third  of  the  profits  arising  from  each  giri's  sewing  and  knitting 
will  be  credited  to  her,  and  will  remain  in  the  unds  of  the  matron,  to  be  withdrawn 
bf  the  girl  at  the  discretion  of  the  matron,  or  remain  in  her  hands  until  the  girl  learei 
school,  to  aid  in  proriding  an  outfit  for  her. 

When  any  girl  is  newly  admitted,  she  must  for  a  tinae  sleep  ftpait  from  the  otfaeiB, 
and  be  under  the  especial  care  of  the  teacher ;  nor  most  she  be  allowed  to  mix  freely 
with  other  girls,  until  it  appears  that  she  can  do  so  without  injury. 

BULBS  TO  BB  BBAD  TO  BTBBT  OXBL  ON  ADMISSION,  AND  ALWATB  BHTOBCBD. 

The  girls  who  come  to  this  school  must  remember  that  they  do  so  in  order  to  ensUs 
them  to  be  hcmest  and  industrious  members  of  society  in  this  worid,  and  to  prepare 
them  for  another  and  a  better. 

To  effect  this,  the  labor  and  care  of  their  instructors  will  be  of  little  arail,  unlets 
they  also  use  their  own  esmest  efforts  to  improve  themseUes,  and  endeavor  at  all  timet 
to  obey  God's  oommandments,  "  not  with  eye-senrice,  as  men>pleasers,  but  as  fearing 
the  Lord." 

In  addition  to  the  laws  of  God  which  are  contained  in  His  Holy  Word,  every  girl  ti 
reauired  to  attend  strictly  to  the  following  rules  : 

I.  Every  girl  on  entering  the  school  is  to  begin  with  a  new  chaiacter ;  she  must  u 
much  as  possible  forget  the  evil  of  her  past  life,  and  o«  no  aecamU  tmr  commrm  with  My 
ff  her  companUmt  rupecting  any  of  the  drcumttancn  atUndimg  iL. 

II.  No  girl  must  on  any  conaideration  go  out  of  the  premises  wxthoot  a  pass,  unless 
with  a  teacher. 

III.  Strict  obedience  must  be  paid  to  the  superintendent,  matron,  and  teaeben ; 
respectful  attention  to  superiors,  and  kind  consideration  to  companions. 

lY.  All  irreverent  use  of  God's  name,  low  and  vulgar  language,  slsng  words  snd 
nick-names,  are  absolutely  forbidden. 

V.  Order,  neatness,  and  cleanliness  are  especially  to  be  attended  to;  "a  pises  for 
every  thing,  and  every  thing  in  its  place,"  being  the  rule  of  the  house. 

VI.  Diligence  and  activity  in  the  work  appointed  are  expected  from  all ;  *'  Diligent 
in  business,  serving  the  Lord." 

VII.  Great  care  must  be  taken  of  the  property  of  others,  and  tiS  ererj  thing  used  in 
tiie  school.  Willful  or  careless  waste  or  injury  of  the  school  pioperty  must  be  paid  inr 
from  the  girl's  earnings. 

Till.  No  giH  must  possess  any  money  without  the  knowledge  of  the  matron. 

IX.  No  books,  pictures,  or  papers  of  any  kind,  are  to  be  introduced  into  the  sdioQl, 
nor  are  any  letters  to  be  sent  or  received,  without  the  permiasKm  of  the  snperis- 
tcmdent 

X.  Whoever  knows  that  these  or  any  other  roles  laid  down  are  broken,  without 
informing  the  matron  of  the  same,  becomea  herself  an  acoompUoe,  and  is  besides  doing 
injury  to  her  companion,  by  encouraging  her  in  eviL 

TBB  TBACBBBS. 

Those  employed  in  this  woik  must*do  it  from  their  hearts,  as  a  sacisd  doty,  to  which 
they  will  devote  themselves  with  their  whole  power. 

Entire  confidence  and  ^ood  understanding  must  exist  among  themselves  and  with 
the  superintendent,  who  will  endeavor,  as  far  as  in  her  lies,  to  snppoit  thsir  sathority 
and  influence,  vrith  her  own. 

The  girls  must  be  always  under  watchful  care,  thoudi  treated  with  confidence. 

The  teachers  must  rely  more  on  their  own  personal  influence  to  secure  obedience, 
snd  on  awakening  a  sense  of  dutv  in  the  girls,  toan  on  an^  enactments  or  rules.  They 
must  never  converse  with  the  girls  respecting  their  past  history,  which  is  to  be  confided 
to  the  superintendent  only ;  and  they  must  carefully  avoid  any  ejqHressiona  or  mode  of 
treatment,  calculated  to  awaken  resentful  feelings  m  the  girls,  or  make  them  feel  them- 
selves  members  of  a  degraded  class. 

Punishments  diould  ne?er  be  inflicted  arbitrarily,  nor  with  any  viiidiotivs  feeling, 
but  made  as  much  as  possible  the  natural  consequences  of  actions. 

The  best  teachers  will  secure  obedience  and  sood  conduct  with  the  least  panishaient 

No  intoxicating  liquors,  except  for  medicinal  purposes,  are  to  bs  »^n%ii^^A  into  the 
house. 

▼ISITOBS. 

This  school  will  not  be  made  a  show  place.  Persons  interested  in  the  object  msy 
be  admitted  on  Thursday  afternoon  from  2  to  4,  but  at  no  other  time  without  an  order 
Irom  the  superintendent.  Visitors  are  particularly  requested  to  *^ain  finua  any  sUn- 
sion  to  the  past  condition  of  the  cirls. 

Voluntary  teachers  who  are  able  and  willing  to  give  useful  instnicticm  lo  iht  ^lldm, 
in  conformity  vrith  the  regulations  of  the  establishment,  will  be  gjUdly  wsleoned  by 
the  superintendent. 

Visits  from  parents  and  friends  of  the  diildren  niust  be  regtdul^  by  tte 
teadsnt,  nor  will  say  one  be  admitted  without  an  order  from  hsr. 
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The  following  paragraphs  are  copied  from  different  numbers  of  the  Lrish 

Quarterly  Review.    Thej  show  what  can  be  done  by  two  energetic  men  to 

start  a  reformatory,  without  the  aid  of  large  appropriations  of  state,  county  or 

city  funds,  and  without  a  cumbersome  Board  of  Managers. 

In  March,  1852,  Mr.  Geoige  Bengough  and  Mr.  T.  R  L.  Baker,  two 
magistrates  for  Gloucestershire,  opened  a  reformatory  school  for  boys,  in  a 
cottage  with  a  few  acres  of  land  attached,  on  Mr.  Baker's  estate  at  Hardwiokei 
near  Gloucester,  under  the  title  of  "The  Children's  Friend  School;"  Mr.  Ben- 
gough, devoting  himself  to  the  personal  supenntondenoe  and  training  of  the 
friendless  and  outcast  inmates  of  the  school,  lived  for  many  months  under  the 
same  roof  with  them,  and  gave  many  hours  daily  to  their  religious  and  moral 
instruction.  At  a  comparatively  small  cost  the  school  has  become  fairly  estab- 
lished. Beg^inning  with  three  boys,  its  managers  have  gradually  increased  the 
number  of  inmates  to  sixteen,  of  whom  Mr.  Baker  writes  in  1854  as  follows: 
**  Five  of  these  boys,  we  bdieve,  we  could  safely  recommend  for  service ;  five 
have  much  improved ;  the  other  six  have  not  been  with  us  long  enough  to 
show  material  improvement,  but  a  great  point  has  been  gained  from  the  elder 
boys  having  acquired  a  readiness  to  assist  instead  of  opposing  us,  and  a  bettOT 
tone  of  feeling  which  they  impart  to  the  new  comers."  The  example  set  by 
the  promoters  of  the  Hardwicke  School  shows  how  easily  and  simply  reforma- 
tory agency  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  its  objects,  and  how  effective  and 
successful  that  agency  will  prove  when  employing,  as  its  instruments,  religions 
influence  and  industrial  occupation.  Mr.  Baker  states: — "We  have  now  a 
cottage  for  our  bailiff,  two  rooms  for  our  schoolmaster,  and  schoolroom  and  bed- 
room for  twenty  boys.  We  have  a  carpenter's  diiop,  pigsties  for  sixteen 
pigs,  stalls  for  three  cows,  and  we  are  commencing  some  more  pigsties  and  a 
bam.  The  whole  cost  of  the  buildings  has  been  about  £250.  For  the  first 
year  we  could  only  undertake  the  cultivation  of  one  acre ;  last  winter  we  ven- 
tured upon  six  acre&  Our  land — stiff  blue  clay — was  hard  ibr  small  light  boys 
to  dig;  but  our  six  acres  were  well  worked,  and  our  crops  testify  to  the  effects 
of  spade  husbandry.  We  have  now  taken  ten  acres  in  hand.  We  hope  to 
increase  considerably  next  year." 

In  April,  1856,  in  reply  to  a  statement  in  the  Leeds  Mercury  that  the 

Hardwicke  School  had  come  to  an  end,  Mr.  Baker  writes  a  letter  to  the  editor, 

from  which  we  make  the  following  extracts: 

When  Mr.  Bengough  and  I  begm  our  experiment  three  years  ago,  we  were 
told  that  a  school  of  eighty  boys  would  scarcely  be  sufficient  to  provide  for  the 
requirements  of  Chekeoham-^to  say  nothing  of  Stroud,  Gloucester,  and  the 
mining  districts  of  the  Forest  of  Dean.  We  began  with  a  school  of  three.  We 
increased  it  till  we  had  at  one  lame  thirty-six.  We  have  at  present  thirty-two. 
But  for  nearly  ton  months  we  have  proclaimed  that  we  were  ready  and  willing  to 
take  all  the  boys  cf  the  county  wham  the  magistrcUes  thougfU  fit  to  send  tu;  and 
the  magistrates  have  never  found  boys  enough  to  raise  our  number  above  36, 
nor  do  I  now  brieve  that  they  ever  will  do  so. 

'this  &lling  off  in  the  supply  of  youihfid  qffmders^  I  suppose,  must^  by  a  slight 
exaggeration,  have  been  turned  into  a  report  of  the  school  having  oeased.  But 
I  assure  you  there  is  no  fear  of  the  latter.  I  am  in  hopes  tOK^rtly  of  feeling 
aafe—l  hsA  always  rather  move  too  slowly  l^ian  to  quickly — in  attacking  the 
Bristol  boys,  and  I  have  no  fear  of  getting  a  sufficient  supply  ftom  thence  to 
lieep  ufp  Uie  sdhod  for  many  years.  Sn<£  a  diminution  hi  crime  as  I  have 
stated  will  appear  incomprehensible  to  those  who  have  not  tried  it     Many 
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things  are  incomprehensible  to  those  who  will  not  inquire.     But  a  reij  Aort 
explanation  may  give  some  idea  of  the  fact. 

I  do  not  consider  that  two  years^  imprisonment  in  a  reformatory  school  is  the 
proper  punishment  for  every  child  who  gives  way  to  a  ciiildiah  temptation  «md 
steals  an  apple  that  Ues  within  its  reach.  I  do  not  believe  it  to  be  jnst  or  rigbt 
to  violate  the  course  of  nature,  and  to  take  away  from  its  parents  every  (Md 
of  the  lower  classes  thai  is  fownd  out  in  doing  what,  unhappily,  many  children 
of  tho  higher  classes  might  do  without  more  punishment  than  a  well  deserved 
scolding  of  the  nursery  maid.  On  the  other  hand,  where  theft  becomes  habitual, 
and  still  more,  where  the  boy  is  teaching  others  to  steal,  the  action  of  a  reforma- 
tory school  is  of  the  highest  importance.  For  such  let  it  be  kept — not  for  every 
boy  whose  schoolmaster  finds  him  obstinate  and  stupid,  or  whom  some  ov^iseer 
wishes  to  get  off  the  parish  rates. 

I  have  now  a  boy  in  our  school,  who  for  two  years  had  always  two  apiM«i- 
tices  (as  thieves)  under  him.  They  were  often  caught  and  sent  to  jail,  and  be 
then  took  others.  That  boy  must  have  trained  ten  or  twelve  thieves,  and 
would  have  gone  on  training  more.  He  is  now  one  of  the  best  and  most  trust- 
worthy boys  I  have,  because  one  of  the  strongest  characters.  The  weeding  out 
of  a  few  such  boys  as  this  torn  a  large  district  will  partly  explain  the  dimino* 
tion  of  crime,  but  it  wants  an  actual  study  of  the  subject  to  understand  it 
altogether. 

I  have  acted  now  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  on  jaU  committees,  lunatic 
asylum  committees,  kc,  kc  I  know  pretty  well  what  they  are ;  and  I  think 
them  well  adapted  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  used.  But  I  would  lay 
five  to  one  on  the  success  of  a  school  undertaken  by  a  country  esquire  who  had 
his  heart  in  it ;  I  would  equally  lay  five  to  one  against  one  established  by  a 
committee  supported  by  rates. 

Six  weeks  ago  I  was  at  a  meeting  o^  I  believe,  the  managers  of  every  teSonnr 
atory  establishment  in  England,  and  the  question  was  especially  discussed;  and 
I  think  the  opinion  was  nearly  unanimous  that  any  other  system  of  payrDent 
than  the  present  one,  viz. :  a  weekly  pajrment  for  each  boy,  would  be  highly 
undesirable.  I  believe  that  no  good  reformatory  school  has  ever  yet  been  es- 
tablished by  other  than  voluntary  contributions— -from  Mettray  downward— ii^ 
indeed,  we  may  except  Parkhurst,  which  I  take  to  be  the  best  sdiod  yet 
attempted  by  any  government 

I  hold  far  more  strongly  than  I  did,  before  I  had  three  years'  actual  experi- 
ence on  the  subject,  that  the  fortnight  in  jail — supposing  it  o&poyf  to  be  in 
separation  from  other  offenders — has  an  admirable  effect;  and  I  thLik  all  who 
have  been  used  to  a  certified  school  will  tell  you  the  same.  At  the  same  time 
if  a  boy  can  not  be  kept  separate  from  others--(you  have  only  to  confine  him 
to  his  night  cell  for  the  time)— of  course  it  will  do  no  harm. 

In  commencing  land  fbr  a  reformatory  school,  I  should  hope  that  tiiis  would 
be  done — not  by  public  advertisement  rephed  to  by  any  man  who  has  a  piece 
of  land  he  wishes  to  be  rid  of)  and  who  has  no  further  interest  in  the  matter 
than  the  getting  the  highest  acconmiodation  rent  he  can — ^but  that  some  gentleman 
of  consideration  in  the  county  may  be  fbund  who  would  offer  land  in  his  own 
estate  ai  a  fair  rent  The  sanction  and  support  of  neighboring  country  gentle- 
men is,  I  believe,  of  greater  value  than  those  who  have  not  tried  it  woold 
suppose. 

I  say  at  a  fair  rent^  because,  however  rich  or  liberal  the  landlord  may  be,  I 
should  much  prefer  that  he  should  chai^  exactly  a  fiur  rent  than  give  it  gratia. 
If  he  be  able,  in  addition,  to  take  the  principal  or  entire  managemmt  of  the 
school  intq  his  own  hands,  (not  so  onerous  a  task  as  those  who  have  not  tried 
it  would  supp>ose,)  it  will  be  an  incalculable  advantage,  and  I  believe  he  would 
find  the  pleasure  amply  repay  the  few  hours  a  week  it  would  cost  him. 

Were  I  then  to  suggest  the  terms  of  an  agreement^  they  would  be  a  lease  of 
21  or  60  years,  determinable  at  three  years'  notice  by  the  subecribera.  If  titers 
happen  to  be  an  old  &rm  house,  or  a  row  of  three  or  four  cottages  on  the  land, 
I  would  make  them  available,  though  they  might  be  far  rougher  than  a  county 
committee  would  ordinarily  approve  o£  But  if  there  be  no  buildings  available^ 
let  some  plain  buildings  be  put  up,  which  will  be  easily  oonyertible  into  fimr 
ordmary  hOMrers'  cottages,  and  will  cost  no  more  than  four  ordinaiy  khom^ 
oottsges  would  do. 
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In  commencing  the  school,  you  know  my  strong  opinion  is  that  there  are  nol 
one  but  throe  objects  to  be  borne  in  mind  from  the  commencement.  First,  to 
establish  the  school  for  the  reformation  of  youthful  offenders ;  secondly,  to  pro- 
vide places  tor  them  when  reformed ;  thirdly,  (o  carefuUy  select  the  boys  whum 
you  should  first  take. 

For  the  third  point,  namely,  the  selection  of  the  boys,  it  is  important  to  check 
the  common  opinion  that  the  school  is  intended  simply  for  the  benefit  of  A.,  B., 
or  C,  certain  criminal  children.  I  have  always  held  that  our  school  was  to  be 
used  more  for  the  benefit  of  the  honest  than  the  dishonest,  by  removing  the 
former  from  the  latter.  But  if  so,  as  you  can  not  take  all  the  bad  boys  of  the 
county  at  once,  as  you  must  begin  with  a  few  and  increase  by  Bk>w  degrees,  it 
is  important  that  you  should  weed  out  the  worst  boys  first 

In  the  commencement  of  the  actual  working  of  the  school,  forgive  my  saying 
that  care  should  be  taken  to  get  a  man  fit  for  the  particular  work ;  you  wiU 
probably  find  it  necessary  to  have  a  baililf  and  a  schoolmaster.  The  latter  would 
appear  at  first  sight  to  be  the  most  fit  to  be  the  head;  but  if  so^  you  must  take 
care  that  the  boys  are  not  brought  up,  more  to  pass  an  examination  than  to 
work  on  a  farm.  I  prefer  a  baiUff  for  the  head  man,  as  I  think  he  is  more  likely 
to  be  steady  and  less  given  to  change.  But  whichever  you  take  for  your^chie^ 
I  should  strongly  recommend  that  he  should  spend  a  month  at  least  at  some 
reformatory  school  on  trial,  to  see  whether  he  is  fit  for  the  work  or  not  A  man 
who  feels  sure  that  he  understands  a  reformatory  school  because  he  is  used  to  a 
))rLson— or  because  he  is  used  to  a  parish  school — would  probably  find  himaelf 
sadly  at  a  loss  when  he  came  to  try  it 

With  regard  to  the  managemenl^  I  confess  myself  strongly  in  &vor  of  a  com- 
mittee of  one,  A  large  committee  may  be  useful  in  getting  subscriptions,  and 
in  examining  and  checking  the  expenditure,  but  a  comnUUee  can  not  reform  a 
boy.  One  magistrate  who  hves  close  at  hand,  and  can  frequently  walk  in  and 
chat  with  the  boys,  can  do  more  than  all  the  committees  in  England.  A  com* 
mittoo  can't  lay  its  hand  upon  a  boy's  shoulder  and  lead  him  apart,  and  persuade 
him  to  open  his  heart  in  private ;  one  magistrate  or  clergyman,  one  gentlemen 
in  short  who  takes  interest  in  the  work,  can  easily  do  it 

In  1856,  Mr.  Baker  submitted  his  Third  Report: 

The  rapid  spread  of  the  system  throughout  the  whole  of  England  has  exceeded 
the  hopes  of  its  supporters.  ♦  ♦  I  have  every  hope  that  within  three  yean 
nearly  every  county  may  feel  as  Gloucestershire  alone  can  as  yet — that  there  is 
a  locus  peniterUicB  for  every  boy  whom  the  magistrates  in  their  discretion  consider 
to  require  the  treatment  of  a  reformatory  school 

Another  point  of  great  importance  is,  that  the  act  of  last  session,  for  enforcing 
the  payment  of  some  part  of  the  maintenance  of  such  children,  (by  their 
parents,)  has  at  length  come  into  operation.  Many  parents  have  willingly  con- 
sented to  pay ;  but  a  short  time  ago  the  first  contested  case,  as  I  believe,  in 
England,  was  tried  at  Bristol;  and  the  parent,  a  man  earning  large  wages,  was 
sentenced  to  pay  3^.  6d  a  week.  We  have  every  hope  that  this  will  soon  be 
carried  out  thoroughly,  and  that  all  parents,  even  the  very  poor,  will  be  com- 
pelled to  pay,  at  least  as  much  as  the  child  would  have  cost  them  had  he  been 
honest  This  at  any  rate  they  can  pay.  If  they  can  pay  more,  they  should  be 
mode  to  do  so.  It  lias  been  for  a  long  time  a  sad  injustice  that  the  parents  of  a 
criminal  child  should  actually  be  benefited  by  his  son's  crime. 

The  first  and  most  important  observation  is,  that  we  have  lost  the  active 
services,  though  not  the  name,  nor,  I  boheve  I  may  say,  the  warm  interest,  of 
him  by  whose  energy  and  devotion  our  school  was  first  called  into  existence; 
and  so  well  organized  that  it  can  now  proceed  without  his  help.  After  origi- 
nating this  school,  and  giving  much  assistance  to  the  organization  of  that  for 
Devon  and  Cornwall,  Mr.  Bengough  has  now  undertaken  the  charge  of  that  at 
Kingswood,  near  Bristol,  which  will,  I  trust,  ere  long  make  a  clearance  of  aU 
the  worst  juvenile  criminals  of  Somersetshire ;  a  range  of  utility  of  which  anj 
might  feel  proud. 

During  this  year  the  average  number  of  our  bo3rB  has  been  increased  by  move 
than  a  third  of  the  number  of  last  year.  This,  however,  must  not  be  taken  as  a 
proof  that  crime  is  mcreasmg.  Of  thirty-six  committed  to  us  in  the  year,  niiis 
have  been  received  ih>m  other  ooontieB,  and  thirteen  more  were  cases  sent  to  « 
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on  the  first  conviction,  and  who  appear  rather  to  have  been  boys  momentarilj 
led  astray  than  hardened  oflfendera. 

Indeed,  a  strong  change  has  been  perceptible  in  the  general  character  of  the 
boys  received.  The  sharp,  clever,  highly  educated,  (in  the  nsaal  acceptatioo  of 
the  term,)  but  determined  thief; — ^who  has  run  his  evil  coone  for  some  yean, 
and  been  often  convicted,  and  is  able  and  willing  to  corrupt  others, — ^has  given 
place  to  a  set  who  appear  to  have  erred  tcom  a  want  of  knowledge  rather  than 
a  determined  propensity. 

In  the  year  we  have  received  thirty-six  boys ;  twenty-seven  fW>m  our  own 
county,  and  nine  firom  other  counties.  Of  our  own  twenty-eeven — three  are 
fW>m  Gloucester,  eleven  from  Cheltenham,  and  thirteen  firom  different  parts  of 
the  county.  Of  the  town  boys,  only  four  have  been  of  the  daas  who  are  em- 
ployed in  corrupting  and  instructing  others;  five  others  have  been  ver\'  bad 
boys,  two  middling,  and  three  I  believe  only  led  astray  by  momentary  tempta- 
tion. At  one  time,  indeed,  the  youthful  marauders  of  Cheltenham  appeared  to 
be  scared,  and  for  a  time  gave  up  their  evil  courses.  One  or  two,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  have  since  returned  to  them,  and,  until  they  can  be  caught,  the  mischief 
will  be  again  rapidly  spreading. 

With  regard  to  what  we  more  strictly  call  the  reformation  of  the  boys, 
(although  this  is  a  term  I  never  like  to  use  in  the  past  tense,  as  we  can  not 
possibly  say  that  any  boy  is  r^ormed,)  we  have  received  in  the  whole,  up  to 
last  Christmas,  ninety-four  boys,  of  whom. 

Absconded,  6 ;  removed  without  our  consent,  3 ;  apprenticed,  7 ;  in  trade,  8 ; 
in  service,  3 ;  at  sea,  6 ;  emigrated,  1 ;  returned  to  their  fiiends,  6 ;  gone  to 
otiier  schools,  31 ;  now  in  the  school,  24;  total,  94. 

Of  the  thirty-one  whom  we  have  put  out  in  the  world,  either  as  apprentices,  in 
trade,  or  the  like,  three  have  since  been  dishonest, — two  of  them  under  very 
atrong  temptations,  and  the  third  was  unwisely  allowed  to  leave  the  school 
much  too  early.  Four  others  have  turned  out  idle  or  in  some  way  unsatis- 
fiustory,  and  have  been  disch^^^  fh>m  their  places,  but  are  now  working  hon- 
estly.   The  other  twenty-six  are  still  going  on  satisiOictorily. 

The  fact  of  thirty-one  boys  having  been  removed  to  other  schools  also  requires 
some  explanation.  In  commencing  a  school,  great  difficulty  is  often  found  in 
'getting  what  may  be  termed  a  good  moral  tone.  Where  all  are  wild  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  tame  any,  but  when  once  the  minority  of  the  boys  have  acquired  habits 
of  at  least  order  and  discipline,  any  new  comers  insensibly  adopt  the  same,  and 
the  training  is  comparatively  easy. 

Acting  on  this  idea,  I  suggested  to  the  managers  of  schools  of  several  counties, 
the  taking  a  certain  number  of  boys,  who  have  been  half-trained  in  some  older 
establishment,  to  form  a  nucleus  for  the  new  school.  I  engaged,  when  such 
boys  were  taken  fit)m  me  by  any  manager,  to  receive  half  the  number  of  newly- 
oonvicted  boys  in  return. 

This  suggestion  has  been  largely  adopted;  and  I  have  sent  in  the  last  six 
months,  twenty-eight  boys  to  other  schools,  all  of  whom  I  believe  are,  on  the 
whole,  well  reported  of  This  has  been  a  great  assistance  to  us  for  the  present, 
and  for  some  little  time  longer  it  will  continue  to  be  so;  but  I  must  remind  the 
gentlemen  and  farmers  of  our  county,  that  ere  long  it  will  be  neceasary  to  find 
places  for  our  reformed  boys.  This  will  be  no  heavy  burden  if  all  will  endeavor 
to  help.  If  one  place  is  found  in  each  parish  once  in  ten  years  it  will  probably 
amply  su£Bce. 

But  if  all  are  utterly  careless  of  every  oonsideratkm  except  that  of  geUmg  rid 
of  criminals  fi'om  their  own  neighborhood,  without  caring  for  what  may  become 
of  them,  no  care  or  expense  laid  out  on  a  reformatory  school  can  be  of  any  avail 

The  total  cost  of  the  school  for  the  first  three  years  was  £1,328.  19«.  2dL, 
exclusive  of  the  prime  cost  of  building,  but  inclusive  of  purchase  of  stodL 

The  large  number  of  schools  arising  in  all  parts  of  England  has  caused  a  great 
demand  for  schoolmasters  and  bailifik  This  I  have  been  anxious  to  supply  is 
fitf  as  I  could,  and  have  had  a  considerable  number  of  men  training  in  tin 
school  to  act  as  masters  or  bailifis  elsewhere,  amounting  to  an  ayarage  of  tilvee 
extra  masters  throu^iout  the  year.  I  am  happy  to  add  thsft^  besides  many 
masters  of  other  schools  who  ^ve  spent  fixim  a  few  days  to  a  fortiiight  hsre^ 
and  many  who  have  come  for  a  short  time  and  given  it  up,  six  men  trsiiied  hera 
hun  gone  to  oOur  schools,  fi?e  of  wfacm  have  hitherto  given  fntinflmldii 
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When  I  first  entered  upon  this  work,  I  possessed  little  or  nothing  of  any 
special  qualification  for  it:  my  only  practical  acquaintance  with  boys  having 
been  acquired  in  an  occasional  experiment  at  teaching  in  a  village  Simdaj 
School  As  must  have  been  expected,  therefore,  I  made  not  a  few  blunders  a^ 
starting.  The  greatest  of  whicli  perhaps  was  that  in  undertaking  to  be  practi- 
cally the  master,  as  well  as  the  manager  of  the  school,  I  undertook  more  than  I 
had  the  time  or  power  to  perform.  But  such  was  my  Utopian  idea  of  what  was 
required  and  what  I  could  do,  that  I  at  one  time  contemplated  dispensing  with  the 
assistance  of  a  bailiff,  or  any  assistance  at  alL  The  evil  results  of  this  error 
were  two-fold.  In  the  first  place,  though  I  was  as  much  as  possible  on  the  spot 
myself  taking  usually  tlio  main  part  of  the  labor  of  teaching  in  the  school  at 
night,  and  latterly  also  of  superintending  the  boys  at  their  meals;  still,  owing  to 
niv  frequent  absence  on  magisterial  or  other  business,  a  larger  proportion 
01  attention  and  labor  fell  upon  the  baihff  than  he  was  well  able  to  bear. 

I  should  therefore  most  strongly  urge  it,  as  of  primaiy  importance,  to  secoro 
in  the  staff  such  a  division  or  labor  as  will  reUeve  all  those  engaged  fix>m 
the  strain  of  a  too  constant  attention  to  what  is  undeniably  a  very  harassing 
and  laborious  task,  the  supervision  and  control  of  children  of  this  peculiar  daSB. 
But  another,  and  as  I  consider  it,  an  evil  result,  fVom  my  having  thus  under- 
taken more  than  I  was  able  to  perform,  was  that  the  bailiff  became  practically, 
and,  (always  of  course  under  Mr.  Baker,)  still  is  the  head  of  the  Hardwicke 
Schools.  Now,  however  important  the  formation  of  a  habit  of  industry  may  be^ 
and  deprecating  as  one  must  over  dosing  children,  especially  of  such  a  claaa^ 
with  direct  religious  teaching,  it  is  most  essential  that  some  one  habitually  with 
them  should  be  able  to  awaken  their  attention  and  interest  in  religious  truth, 
and  daily  under  the  Divine  blessing  send  it  by  a  few  forcible  words  home 
to  their  hearts.  Of  the  influence  which  a  habit  and  power  of  teaching  such  as 
this  and  a  well  trained  mind  had  on  the  general  tone  of  the  school,  we  had  am- 
ple evidence  with  our  second  master,  a  young  man  from  Kneller-Hall,  who  un- 
fortunately remained  with  us  only  a  short  time.  Now,  as  it  seems  to  me,  a 
man  qualified  as  I  have  described,  must  be  out  of  place  if  in  any  way  subordina- 
ted to  one  of  inferior  mental  training  to  his  own.  And  the  bailiff,  with  many 
important  qualifications  for  his  work,  is  not  able,  and  indeed  never  undertool^ 
to  supply  the  directly  educational  element,  which  is  yet  the  most  important  in 
the  system  of  a  reformatory  school.  ♦  ♦  Mr.  Baker  would  place  the  bailiff 
as  the  chief  in  importance  as  an  agent  in  reformation,  if  not  in  authority  in  the 
school ;  while  I  have  always  strongly  fblt,  and  where  I  had  the  opportunity 
pressed  my  conviction,  that  the  first  point  to  be  secured,  (next  of  course  to 
a  right  hearty)  is  an  educated  mind,  and  that  the  agent  in  the  industrial  portion 
of  the  system  will  be  then  a  secondary  consideration,  and  a  want  not  difficult  to 
supply. 

Here,  too,  arises  several  questions,  on  which  I  experimented,  not  always 
successfully,  in  my  own  person,  as  to  the  position  and  intercourse  of  the  master 
of  school,  with  the  boys,  as  carrying  out  the  theory  of  the  family  system. 

The  fitmily  theory  and  its  full  development  from  the  first  engaged  my  earnest 
attention,  and  I  have  since  thought  much  upon  the  subject,  and  I  really  can  not 
help  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  mistake,  and  a  mistake  which  has  par- 
tially originated,  in  our  adoption  of  the  word  famfly  into  our  language  upon  this 
subject,  as  an  equivalent  of  the  French  "  famille."  The  infhsion  of  a  home  fuel- 
ing toward  the  reformatory  or  refuge  is  not  necessarily  dependent  on  the  boys 
holding  a  filial  relation  in  any  real  sense  to  the  master  of  the  school.  As  a 
school,  (and  so  far  as  a  school  is  so,)  as  a  "  household "  is  the  tme  practical 
aspect  in  which,  (it  seems  to  me,)  it  should  be  regarded.  The  relation  of  a 
teacher  to  his  scholar,  the  master  to  his  disciple,  does  not  preclude,  in  fiict  calls 
eminently  for  the  display  of  love,  and  in  some  sort  a  paternal  interest  on  the  one 
side,  and  a  respectful  but  not  in  ordinary  cases,  a  filial  attachment  on  the  other. 
If  circumstances  would  allow  of  the  subdivision  of  numbers  to  such  an  extent^ 
as  that  one  head  should  have  charge  of  fix)m  ten  to  fifteen  children  only,  as  i 
the  case  in  one  at  least  of  the  foreign  reformatories,  there  would  still  be  no 
true  counterpart  of  the  family  as  we  understand  the  word.  For  ten  duldren  of 
one  family  would  never  be  found  of  ages  so  neariy  tiie  same^  so  that  the  reli^ 
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tion  of  each  to  each  would  be  wanting,  even  if  that  of  each  to  the  head  ooold  be 
realized,  where,  as  is  the  case  with  us,  so  many  of  the  children  have  parents 
over-indulgent  rather  than  the  reverse  at  their  real  home.  To  regard  the  refonn- 
atory  then,  as  a  school,  it  seems  to  me  will  make  one's  treatment  more  system- 
atic and  consistent,  and  ipore  really  practical  than  to  aim  at  giving  it  in  one  or 
two  particulars  a  complexion  which  can  never  be  thoroughly  carried  out  The 
disadvantageousness  of  very  large  numbers  will  still  stand  upon  considerations 
of  another  kind,  the  difficulty,  namely,  of  finding  one  man  capable  of  sufficiently 
Uidividualising  a  very  large  number  of  children,  and  the  necessity  of  calling  in 
the  aid  of  an  assistant  in  such  cases,  who  can  scarcely  stand  in  the  same  position 
to  them  as  the  real  head. 

But  to  return  to  the  &ults  of  my  first  management. 

Commencing  with  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  power  of  kindness  to  do  alone 
what  is  only  to  be  brought  about  by  firmness  in  requiring  obedience  and  main- 
taining respect,  I  committed,  at  starting,  the  great  error  of  treating  my  boys  no< 
with  too  much  kindness,  but  with  too  little  strictness  and  regularity  of  discipline. 
In  seeking  to  win  their  confidence  I  encouraged  them  to  be  so  unreserved  as 
often  to  overstep  the  barrier  of  due  respect :  and  both  these  errors  have  been 
subsequently  the  cause  of  much  otherwise  needless  trouble. 

We  commenced  with  three  boys,  who,  before  the  school  was  quite  completed, 
were  accommodated  by  the  bailiffs  at  their  residence ;  and  this  also  interfered 
with  the  adoption  of  a  settled  system  fix)m  the  first  The  three  boys  were 
all  from  London :  very  good  specimens  of  a  class  which  is  to  be  met  with  only 
in  London  and  large  towns;  and  as  far  as  my  experience  has  gone,  superior  in 
every  respect,  not  only  in  knowledge  of  evil,  but  in  capabilities  for  good  to  the 
youthful  criminals  of  a  country  disUiot  such  as  ours.  There  can  be  no  question 
at  the  present  stage  of  knowledge  of  the  reformatory  system,  that  to  commence 
with  a  very  small  number  of  boys  is  the  foundation  of  success.  But  it  admits, 
I  think,  of  a  question,  whether  we  acted  judiciously  in  oonmiencing  with  boys 
of  so  difficult  a  description  to  deal  with,  and  it  was  almost  unquestionably 
unwise  to  have  them  all  from  the  same  place. 

The  system  of  punishments  and  rewards  which  I  had  looked  to  as  likely 
to  prove,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  a  sufficient  stimulus  to  good  oondnct, 
and  deterrent  from  bad,  was,  with  a  few  alight  differences  in  detcuJ,  that  which 
I  had  seen  so  admirably  working  at  the  Philanthropic  Society's  Farm  School  at 
Bed-Hill,  and  of  which,  Mr.  SydUiey  Turner  has  spoken  as  the  key  of  the  whole 
system  there. 

I  allowed,  to  well  conducted  boys,  a  small  simi  weekly,  in  proportion  to  the*' 
skill  and  diligence  in  work,  awarded  generally  at  the  discretion  of  (he  bailiff 
as  I  could  not  succeed,  from  various  causes,  in  getting  the  much  better  systen 
of  piece-work  fairly  carried  out    I  never,  however,  heard  any  discontent  ex- 

£ressod  at  his  awards ;  a  maximum  being  proscribed,  and  general  rules  made 
nown,  by  which  they  were  mada 

Of  this  weekly  reward  a  certain  proportion  was  deducted  for  each  given 
offense,  omitting  fractions ;  thus  dishonesty  forfeited  the  whole ;  lying,  three- 
fourths  and  so  on.  At  one  time  I  allowed  them  these  sums  in  money,  but  I 
found,  by  experience,  that  this  practice  gave  rise  to  an  almost  irrepressible 
amount  of  gambling,  and  tended  also  to  encourage  and  somewhat  facilitate 
attempts  to  abscond  from  the  school.  I  therefore  had  the  sum  entered  to  their 
credit,  till  they  wished  to  purchase  sweets,  on  which  they  were  only  allowed  to 
spend  a  portion,  or  any  other  articles  with  it,  or  perhaps  additional  luxuries  at 
meals. 

To  render  such  a  system  as  this  efficient,  demands  great  faith  in  its  eventual 
success,  and  consequent  perseverance  in  it  on  the  part  of  the  officers,  and  on  the 
part  of  the  boys  depends  on  that  which  is  not  the  growth  of  a  day  or  even 
of  a  few  weeks,  a  satisfactory  moral  tone  generally  in  the  school  In  setting  it 
in  operation  at  first,  it  will  have  usually  to  be  backed  up  by  a  ready  appeal 
to  more  sensible  modes  of  correction,  where  its  influence  is  not  sufficient,  but 
always  with  a  return  to  it^  and  a  trial  of  it  again  and  again,  until,  as  it  eventu- 
ally will,  it  succeeds.  The  fines,  too,  must  be  made  sufficiently  heavy  to  entail, 
as  a  tolerably  near  prospect,  a  curtailment  of  food  or  other  indulgence.  By  • 
somewhat  extraordinary  application  of  this  their  oonsequenoe  in  one  ctM, 
I  made  theur  mfiuence  more  appreciated  at  the  HardwickeScbooL    I  had  oocir 
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sion  to  give  a  mark  to  one  of  the  boys  there,  an  impaasible,  idle,  easy-tempered 
simpleton,  when  he  derisiTely  asked  for  100.  I  accordingly  took  him  at  his 
woni,  and  the  100  marks  gave  him  bread  and  water  three  days  in  the  week  for 
a  period  of  six  weeka  It  put  a  stop  to  such  remarks  for  the  ftiture.  Of  course^ 
however,  cases  occurred  in  which  punishment  by  fine  was  inadequate.  On  two 
occasions  we  had  recourse  to  the  ultima  ratio  of  a  public  flogging,  inflicted 
either  by,  or  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Baker,  and  myself)  and  with  all  the  solem- 
ni^  of  form  and  circumstance  with  which  we  could  invest  it  I  have  once 
before  publicly  recorded  my  conviction  that  inflicted  in  this  way,  it  is  calculated 
to  exert  a  sound  moral  influence  on  the  sufferer  and  the  other  boys.  The 
offenses  in  those  two  instances  were  a  fifth  attempt  to  abscond,  and  offering 
personal  violence  to  the  schoolmaster  in  the  school.  For  other  bad,  though  less 
serious  offenses,  we  resorted  to  confinement  in  a  light  cell;  occasionally,  but 
very  rarely  extending  to  as  much  as  three  or  four  days ;  (and  then  usuaUy,  prin- 
cipally for  safe  custody,  when  a  boy  had  attempted  to  abscond,)  for  twenty- 
four  hours  is  ordinarily  found  sufficient  to  reduce  the  most  relhictory  to  order. 

In  the  infliction  of  the  other  severer  punishments  from  time  to  time  required, 
I  endeavored,  as  fiur  as  possible,  to  establish  a  moral  relation  between  the  pun- 
ishment and  the  offense.  Thus  one  punishment,  and  one  which  I  found  vexy 
sensibly  felt,  was  confinement  to  the  walk  in  front  of  the  school-room,  and 
the  offices,  sometimes  strictly  to  the  school-room  itself  at  all  times  but  the  houn 
of  work :  and  this  was  generally  inflicted  on  boy^  who  attempted  to  abscond,  or 
were  guilty  of  any  act  of  dishonesty ;  and  I  endeavored  to  impress  upon  all  the 
boys  the  moral  necessity  of  it,  as  the  delinquents  had  proved  that  they  could  no 
longer  be  trusted  out  of  sight. 

When  not  subjected  as  a  pimishment  to  this  restraint,  they  enjoyed  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  liberty.  In  &ct,  at  one  time,  I  can  hardly  say  that  they  had 
strictly  any  bounds  at  all,  except  that  they  were  not  allowed  to  cross  the  canal, 
which  is  about  two  hundred  yards  below  the  school  to  the  east,  and  were 
required,  as  a  general  rule,  not  to  wander  to  any  g^reat  distance  from  the  school, 
for  which  in  fact  they  had  no  time. 

I  encouraged  in  most  instances  their  acquisition  of  property,  and  the 
appropriation  of  their  working  tools.  At  first  I  had  g^evous  complaints  of 
their  pilfering  fit)m  one  another,  (especially  in  regard  to  the  produce  of  some 
gardens,  with  which  I  endeavored  to.  interest  them,  not,  however,  very  success- 
fVilly ;)  but  being  quite  unable  to  remedy  this,  I  not  unwillingly  left  it  to  redress 
itself)  as  it  soon  did ;  endeavoring  to  deduce  from  it  how  unbearable  would  be 
the  state  to  which  society  must  come  in  time,  if  dishonesty  were  not  repressed 
by  law.  For  thieving  in  an  ordinary  way  there  was  of  course  but  little  tempta- 
tion or  opportunity  in  such  a  school  as  ours ;  but  surrounded  as  it  is  by  a  num- 
ber of  orchards,  and  allowed  as  the  boys  were,  a  great  deal  of  liberty,  especially 
on  Sunday  afternoons,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  we  should  have  had 
many  cases  of  pilfering  apples  to  punish.  But  though  we  certainly  had  some, 
yet  on  the  whole  they  were  very  few. 

But  accurate  as  one's  general  principles  and  well  arranged  as  one*s  system 
may  possibly  be,  it  is  by  no  means  an  easy  matter  to  act  up  to  them  in  the 
various  cases  and  with  the  various  tempers  and  dispositions,  with  which  in 
a  school  of  many  boys  one  must  have  to  deal  Thus  even  the  very  promptitude 
of  punishment  which  in  most  cases  is  so  salutary,  is  in  a  few  instances  better 
exchanged  for  more  winning  and  patient  treatment 

I  feel  no  hesitation  in  deprecating  as  the  result  of  my  experience,  any  exten- 
sion of  the  limit  in  age  which  is  now  fixed,  unless  it  be  sudi  an  extension,  say 
up  to  nineteen,  as  wUl  include  a  large  class  who  are  now  excluded,  not  on  any 
definite  principle,  fVom  the  benefits  of  Reformatory  Institutions  aided  by  the 
state,  and  will  compel  the  foundation  of  institutions  with  such  modifications  as 
will  be  suitable  for  the  reception  of  older  inmates — and  to  which  inmates  found 
too  old  for  the  present  existing  schools  might  be  transferred. 

A  fair  average  success  has  attended  the  plan  originated  by  Mr.  Baker,  of 
apprenticing  boys  to  farmers  or  unskilled  trades  without  a  premium,  and  on 
such  terms  that  a  small  but  yearly  increasing  weekly  payment  is  made  by  the 
master  to  a  savings'  bank,  the  accumulation  to  be  for  Uie  boy^s  benefit,  if  he 
leaves  at  the  end  of  his  term  with  good  character ;  for  the  school,  if  he  is 
discharged  or  returned  to  the  school  with  a  bad  one.    The  employer  is  alwaji 
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Tequestedto  return  the  boy  to  the  adiool,  if  he  becomes  tronUesome,  or  himself 
becomes  unable,  firom  any  cause,  to  keep  him ;  and  as  this  is  looked  upon  bjths 
bojB  as  a  great  punishment  if  it  were  always  acted  upon,  and  known  to  be  bo, 
it  would  afford  a  great  security  for  the  boys'  good  behavior. 

But  there  is  one  particular  which  marks  peculiarly  the  criminal  class  of  bqja, 
(as  I  have  been  told  the  same  is  found  among  the  inmates  of  our  female 
penitentiaries,)  in  which  they  are  all  neariy  alike,  and  with  which,  it  is,  m  nesriy 
all  cases,  equally  difficult  to  deal— an  inveterate  halnt  of  lying;  as  one  oi  them 
once  told  me,  any  one  of  them  would  tell  a  lie  if  they  tl^raght  they  coQld 
get  any  thing  by  it ;  and  even  ^ere  there  was  no  apparent  advantage  to  be 
gained,  it  seemed  almost  more  natural  for  them  to  say  what  was  untrue,  thin 
what  was  true;  and  the  ingenuity  and  plausibility  of  the  tales  which  some 
of  the  most  uninventive  looldog  boys  have  told  me,  has  ocoaaloDed  me  no  little 
surprise. 

I  have  already  adverted  to  the  decided  difference  that  ^ipears  between 
the  boys  from  laiiger  towns,  especially  London,  and  those  from  country  districts. 
There  is  an  intensity  about  the  fonner,  whidi  characterizes  tiiem  in  a  very 
marked  manner.  In  the  country  indeed,  one  does  not  find  those  large  associa- 
tions of  thieves  of  all  ages,  and  many  of  them  men  of  considerable  taleni;  that 
-exist  in  our  largest  towns,  and  therefore,  among  other  points  of  difference,  the 
intellect,  in  the  one  class  of  our  young  criminals,  is  mudi  more  active  and  moie 
educated  than  in  the  other.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  among  the 
regular  practiced  thieves  from  London,  I  discovered  what  I  had  not  anticipated, 
the  existence  of  a  systematic  and  theoretical,  as  well  as  practioal  infidelity, 
which  they  had  picked  up  from  their  elder  associates.  My  experience  has  not 
shown  me  any  approach  to  a  similar  evil  in  the  simpler,  bat  perhaps  equally 
mischievous  boys,  coming  from  the  country  or  country  towns.  On  the  oontrsiy, 
strong  sectarian  prejudicos,  especially  as  Protestants  or  Roman  Catholics,  many 
of  them  rather  amusingly,  because  very  ignorantly,  display.  Of  the  general 
outlines  of  religious  truth,  I  have  found  very  few  indieed,  comparatively,  wholly 
ignorant  at  the  age  at  which  they  came  to  me.  But  having  learned  it  as  a 
tosk  at  school,  it  is  very  hard  indeed  to  inUrest  them  in  such  teaching  at  all;  the 
least  difficulty  existing  where  they  do  come,  devoid  of  religious  uistroctaon 
altogether.  The  time  for  teaching  indeed  generally  is  to  most  of  them,  the 
most  trying  period  of  the  day.  The  enforced  stillness,  their  utter  distaste 
to  which,  by  inducing,  very  many  of  them  to  play  truant,  originally  led  tiiem 
into  crime,  the  call  upon  them  to  fix  their  attention  and  the  irksdmeness  of 
beginning  the  rudiments  of  reading,  under  the  ordinary  system,  eqpedally  to  tibe 
older  ones,  all  oppose  great  obstacles  to  dcHug  much  in  this  way.  Some  things, 
sq>ecially,  when  oraUy  taught,  I  found  they  are  quick  enou^  to  i^^reh^id; 
more  than  boys  of  their  average  age  in  our  oonunon  schools.  But  the  ordinary 
leading  books  suitable  from  tiie  shortness  of  the  words  in  whk^  they  are  wiil- 
ten,  to  their  reading  powers,  are  miserably  behind  the  requirements  of  their 
minds.  A  set  of  raiding  books  adapted  to  ragged  and  refiinnatoiy  sohools,  is 
a  want  which  I  long  to  see  suppUed. 
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Th>  physical  and  mentil  condition  of  the  poor  in  England  is  an 
instance  of  the  fiuiure  of  even  the  Taatest  logislatiye  and  peouniarj  pro?i»> 
ion,  without  corresponding  cape  for  mental  and  moral  training,  either  by 
the  family  or  the  school,  to  secure  happiness  or  prosperity  among  tha> 
poor.  Instead  of  substituting  for  the  conventual  schoola,  as  was  done  in 
Scotland,  a  system  of  schools  capable  of  educating  the  whole  body  of  tht 
people,  the  vast  ftmds  and  properties  confiscated  at  the  reformation  wera 
squandered  or  given  away,  and  the  great  army  of  poor,  who  had  received 
their  living  and  what  learning  they  got  at  the  hands  of  the  monks,  wer» 
left  unprovided  for,  either  in  body  or  mind. 

The  poor-law  system,  the  only  such  substitute  up  to  the  time  of  the  lata 
juvenile  reformatory  movements,  originated  in  the  time  of  Elizabetii; 
and,  so  fiur  as  children  are  concerned,  was  simply  a  scheme  for  supporting 
them  up  to  a  certain  age  as  cheaply  aa  possible,  at  parish  expense,  and 
then  binding  them  out  to  a  trade ;  and  this  utterly  without  reference  t» 
parents  or  home.  The  state  of  things  which  the  poor-laws  were  intended 
to  remedy,  and  their  reference  to  adults  only,  appear  fixim  the  preambls 
of  the  statute  of  14th  Elizabeth,  which  recites  Oiat  ''aU  the  parts  of  tid* 
realm  of  England  and  Wales  be  presently  with  rogues,  vagabonds,  and 
sturdy  beggars,  exceedingly  pestered,  by  means  whereof  dayy  happeneiiy 
in  the  same  realm  horrible  murders,  thefts,  and  odier  great  outrage,  IQ 
the  high  displeasure  of  Almighty  Gk)d,  and  to  the  great  annoyance  of  th« 
common  weaL** 

Improvements  in  the  poor-laws,  with  a  view  to  bettermg  the  concKtion 
of  pauper  children,  were  soon  and  continually  suggested  and  attCTQpted, 
in  and  out  of  parliament  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  about  1650,  suggested  aa 
industrial  school  in  each  parish.  Similar  plans  were  put  forward  l^ 
Firmin,  in  1678 ;  by  John  Locke,  while  secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade^ 
in  a  bill  brought  before  parliament;  and  by  Pitt,  in  another,  in  1796; 
both,  however,  being  unsuccessful. 

The  little  success  of  these  governmental  efforts  is  strikingly  shown  by 
late  statistics  of  juvenile  pauperism  and  crime.  In  1849,  eight  per  cent 
of  all  the  prisoners  in  the  English  and  Welsh  jails,  being  12,966  out  of 
166,941,  were  under  seventeen  years  of  age;  the  whole  number  of 
children  under  sixteen,  in  the  work-houses  in  the  same,  was  48,188,  and 
those  receiving  out<loor  relief  L  e.,  paupers  living  in  pauper  homes, 
276,618 ;  m  all  882,706  children,  dependent  upon  the  state  fbr  both  physi- 
cal and  mental  support  and  training^  and  getting  very  UtQe  of  the  Mt^ 
and  substantially  none  of  ^e  last 
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Of  the  series  of  private  efforts  which  were  n&turallj  made  to  supply 
this  failure  bj  the  state,  the  first  attended  with  important  results  was  the 
origination  of  Sunday  Schools,  by  Robert  Raikes,  of  Qloucester.  Mr. 
Rukes,  in  a  charitable  yisit  to  what  was  called  the  Bridewell  of  Gloucester 
jail,  was  much  moved  by  the  condition  of  a  class  of  prisoners  committed 
for  trifling  offenses,  but  there  kept  in  the  compan  j  of  the  worst  felons. 
Finding  them  excessively  ignorant,  he  set  about  furnishing  them  with 
some  instruction  and  work ;  and  his  success  turned  his  thoughts  to  the 
question  of  preventing  such  cases  by.  providing  the  proper  instruction  for 
poor  and  vicious  children.  The  second  stimulus,  inmiediately  resulting 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Sunday  Schools,  Mr.  Raikes  thus  himself 
describes: 

**'  Some  business  leading  me  one  morning  into  the  suburbs  of  the  dty, 
where  the  lowest  of  the  people,  (who  are  principally  employed  in  the  pin 
manu&ctory,)  chiefly  reside,  I  was  struck  with  concern  at  seeing  a  group 
of  children,  wretchedly  ragged,  at  play  in  the  street  I  asked  an  inhabit- 
ant whether  those  children  belonged  to  that  part  of  the  town,  and 
lamented  their  misery  and  idlenes&  '  Ah  1  sir,'  said  the  woman  to  wh<»n 
I  was  speaking,  ^  could  you  take  a  view  of  this  part  of  the  town  on  a 
Sunday,  you  would  be  shocked  indeed,  for  then  the  street  is  filled  with 
multitudes  of  these  wretches,  who,  released  on  that  day  from  employ- 
ment, spend  their  time  in  noise  and  riot,  playing  at  chuck,  and  cursing 
and  swearing  in  a  manner  so  horrid,  as  to  convey  to  any  serious  mind  an 
idea  of  hell  rather  than  of  any  other  place.  We  have  a  worthy  clergy- 
man, minister  of  our  parish,  [Rev.  T.  Stock?]  who  has  put  some  of  them 
to  school ;  but  upon  the  Sabbath  day  they  are  all  given  up  to  follow  thdr 
own  inclinations  without  restraint,  as  their  parents,  totally  abandoned 
tiiemselves,  have  no  idea  of  instilling  into  the  minds  of  their  childr^ 
principles  to  which  they  themselves  were  total  strangers.'  Can  nothing 
be  done,  I  asked  myself,  for  these  poor  children?  Is  there  any  one  who 
will  take  them  to  a  school  on  a  Sunday  ?" 

The  schools  which  Mr.  Raikes,  with  the  efficient  assistance  of  Rer. 
Thomas  Stock,  established,  under  the  care  of  four  respectable  women, 
were  quite  successful,  and  became  even  singularly  attractive  to  the  "set 
of  little  heathens,"  as  Mr.  Raikes  terms  them,  of  the  neighborhood.  This 
modest  enterprise  was  the  beginning  of  a  system  which  has  extended 
until,  in  1860,  there  were  in  England  and  Wides  23,514  Sunday  Schools, 
with  818,186  teachers,  and  2,407,642  scholars. 

The  next  private  enterprise  of  importance  for  the  reformatory  education 
of  the  voung  was  the  Philanthropic  Society,  founded  by  Arthur  Toung, 
in  1788;  which  received,  brought  up  and  boimd  out  to  trades,  orphans 
of  both  sexes,  giving  them  some  literary  training  and  some  knowledge 
of  the  occupations  which  they  were  to  follow. 

The  honor  of  first  practically  instituting  a  Ragged  School, — that  is,  a 
school  where  destitute  children  are  taught  lett»«  and  labor,  and  provided 
with  food,  clothes,  or  lodgings, — ^belongs  to  the  poor  crippled  cobbler  of 
Portsmouth,  John  Pounds.    B^inning  with  his  own  nepheWi  he  gradaaD^ 
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gathered  in  his  little  shop  a  class  of  thirty  or  forty  boys  and  girls, 
whom  he  taught  reading  and  writing  and  his  trade.  In  1880,  the  Hon. 
Miss  Amelia  Murray  and  Capt  E.  P.  Brenton  founded  a  Ghildren*B 
Friend  Society,  which  sought  to  reform  the  vagrant  and  criminal  children 
of  London  in  its  schools,  and  afterward  to  find  respectable  employment 
for  them.  This  society  operated,  in  many  respects,  upon  principles  simi- 
lar to  those  of  Mettray  and  the  Rauhe  Haus. 

In  1883,  the  Ealing  Reform  School  was  founded  by  Lady  Noel  Byron, 
who  has,  from  that  early  day  to  the  present,  been  one  of  the  wisest  and 
most  efficient  promoters  of  the  movement  for  juvenile  reform;  and  whose 
liberality,  besides  the  Ealing  School,  the  Red  Lodge  School  at  Clifton,  Soc^ 
has  borne  the  expenses  of  the  valuable  labors  of  Miss  Carpenter.  In 
the  same  year,  Mr.  Walker  founded  the  first  Ragged  School  in  London. 

The  English  government  had  already  made  attempts  at  educating  pauper 
children,  by  means  of  work-house  schools,  before  1886 ;  and  in  that  year  a 
system  of  district  or  union  schools,  made  up  of  pupils  from  the  work-house 
schools,  was  inaugurated  by  the  establishment  of  the  Norwood  School, 
which  was  foUowed  by  an  act  of  parliament  for  the  establishment  of  such 
in  general,  in  1846.  In  1889,  it  had  also  recognized  the  principle  of  the 
separate  imprisonment  and  industrial  training  of  juvenile  criminals  by 
the  establishment  of  Parkhurst  prison. 

But  these  official  efforts  were  not  attended  with  any  very  encouraging 
success.  The  first  promising  efforts  for  preventive  and  reformatory 
juvenile  education  were  again  from  private  sources.  In  1849,  upon  the 
representations  of  Rev.  Sydney  Turner,  who  had  examined  Mettray  and 
other  continental  reform  schools,  the  institution  of  the  Philanthropic 
Society  was  made  an  agricultural  school,  and  transferred  to  Red  Hill. 
The  effects  of  the  good  results  here  experienced  were  reinforced  by  the 
work  of  Miss  Carpenter  on  reformatory  schools,  and  her  energetic  efforts 
in  connection  with  it  These  led  to  the  conference  at  Birmingham  of 
those  interested  in  the  subject  of  reformatory  education,  in  1851.  This 
conference,  again,  led  to  the  parliamentary  inquiry  of  1852-<8,  which  was 
thorough  and  earnest,  (although  Mr.  Monckton  Milnes*  bill,  for  the  better 
care  and  treatment  of  juvenile  offenders,  had  been  somewhat  contemptu- 
ously rejected  by  the  House  of  Commons,  only  two  years  before,  in  1850,) 
and  to  Lord  Palmerston's  act,  in  1854. 

This  act,  together  with  those  amending  and  defining  it,  has  recognized 
four  principles  of  essential  importance  to  reformatory  institutions,  namely  : 

1.  That  the  crimes  of  the  young  need  a  different  treatment  from  those 
of  adults. 

2.  That  it  is  the  interest  and  duty  of  the  State  to  rescue  and  educate 
such  children  as  misfortunes,  or  the  misconduct  of  their  parents,  throw 
into  situations  of  moral  danger. 

8.  That  the  cooperation  of  religious  zeal  and  individual  benevolence  is 
more  advantageous  to  the  State  than  mere  government  establishments. 

4.  That  the  parents  or  near  relatives  of  young  offenders  should  be 
compelled  by  law,  if  necessary,  to  contribute  to  the  cost  of  their 
reformation. 
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Of  the  various  institutions  in  England  for  reforming  Tidous  childreii^ 
the  most  prominent  are  Parkhurst^  Red  HiU,  and  Measrs.  Baker  and 
Bengough^s  school,  at  Hardwicke,  in  Gloucestershire. 

This  latter  school  is  perhaps  the  hest  instance  of  the  progress  cf  jure- 
nile  reform  in  England.  It  was  estahlished,  in  1862,  bj  Mr.  Baker,  a 
country  gentleman  and  magistrate  of  Gloucestershire,  and  Mr.  George 
Bengough,  a  recent  graduate  of  Oxford  Uniyersity.  This  sdiool  has 
selected  the  worst  juyenile  criminals,  those  who  are  the  centers  or  heads 
of  the  evil,  and,  by  Mr.  Bengough's  personal  intercourse  and  influence 
with  them,  as  a  member  of  the  same  Httle  fiimily,  has  succeded  remarkably 
in  transforming  them  into  decent  and  useAil  members  of  society.  After 
proving  the  power  of  the  means  used  upon  a  first  set  of  boys  from  Lon- 
don, Messrs.  Baker  and  Bengough  gathered  in  the  worst  boys  they  could 
find  in  Gloucestershire.  So  thorough  a  reformation  has  this  single  sdiool 
worked,  that  whereas  there  were  formerly,  in  Cheltenham  alone,  some 
twenty  boys,  under  fourteen,  who  had  been  convicted  more  than  twice, 
there  were  not  known,  in  1866,  more  than  two  boys  in  the  whole  of 
Gloucestershire,  who  had  been  convicted  more  than  once.  Boy^  have 
been  sent  from  other  counties  to  Hardwicke ;  and  what  is  of  much  greater 
significance,  county  reform  schools,  more  or  less  modeled  after  it,  have 
been  or  are  being  erected  in  more  than  twenty  of  the  counties  of  En^and. 

A  proper  conclusion  to  this  brief  and  insufficient  enumeration,  is  the  "^ 
Bununary  of  reformatory  institutions  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  given 
in  "  The  Philanthropist,**  for  May,  1867.    According  to  this,  the  whole 
number  of  such  institutions  is  ninety-one,  and  of  their  inmates  five 
thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-six. 

All  these  efforts,  it  is  true,  have  made  only  a  small  impression  upon 
the  vast  mass  of  pauperism  which  existed  and  yet  exists  in  England. 
This  is  an  actual  nation  by  itself^  almost  as  distinct,  permanent,  and  self- 
propagating  as  a  body  politic ;  three  and  four  generations  together  have 
often  been  seen  to  come  up  in  a  troop  for  their  hereditary  weekly  portion 
to  the  overseer ;  and  the  fiunily  names  of  paupers  stand  on  the  parish 
books  for  a  century  together.  Thus  the  great  fountain  of  vice,  beggaiy 
and  crime  remained  untouched ;  and  the  efibrta  at  refbrmatOTy  action 
have  hitherto  only  done  good  by  advancing  nearer  and  nearer  this  foun- 
tain, in  healing  the  streams  of  evil  which  flow  firom  it. 

Still,  the  position  and  prospects  of  the  English  Reformatory  cause  is 
on  the  whole  encouraging.  To  the  large  number  of  active  institutions 
above  mentioned,  others  are  being  added.  Increasing  numbers  of  the 
most  intelligent  and  benevolent  persons  of  influence  are  joining  in  the 
movement,  and  in  the  various  other  benevolent  undertakings  related  to  it 
The  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  grants  important  pecuniary  aid 
to  such  schools  as  come  up  to  a  given  and  attainable  standard  of  excel- 
lence ;  and  an  increasing  interest  in  all  measures  tending  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  poor,  young  or  old,  and  to  raise  them  to  a  position  man 
suitable  to  a  f^  and  powerfiil  nadon,  is  ii4>idly  pervading  all  chsses  of 
socieij. 
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Scotland  furnishes  a  valuable  example  of  the  reformatory  and  preserv- 
ative power  of  a  judicious  system  of  common  schools.  About  1700, 
after  half  a  century  of  oppression,  there  were,  besides  many  actual  pau- 
pers and  wretchedly  poor,  two  hundred  thousand  vagrant  beggars,  usually 
thieves  and  every  way  criminals.  Yet,  fifty  years  later,  in  1757,  there 
was  not  one  capital  conviction  in  the  country ;  and,  for  a  century  after- 
ward, paupers  and  criminals  were  but  very  few.  This  reformation  and 
prevention  has  been  almost  altogether  due  to  the  Scotch  system  of  parochial 
schools,  which  was  commenced  in  1494,  was  advocated  by  John  Knox 
and  his  fellows  in  1660,  was  extended  in  1615  and  1638,  and  finally 
established  upon  an  efficient  footing  by  an  act  of  parliament  in  1696. 
Under  this,  each  parish  furnished  a  school-house,  a  house  and  garden  for 
the  schoolmaster,  and  paid  him  a  fixed  annual  rate,  besides  which  he 
received  a  fixed  tuition  fee  from  parents. 

The  masters  were  required  to  be  of  good  character,  members  of  the 
Scottish  Kirk,  and  able  to  teach  the  *^  common  English  studies,**  some 
practical  mathematics,  Latin,  and  the  rudiments  of  Greek.  Their  incomes 
were  respectable,  and  their  social  position  in  many  respects  as  high  as  the 
ministers ;  and  in  these  schools  the  Scottish  people,  high  and  low  together, 
have  acquired  very  much  of  the  sobriety,  morals,  information  and 
shrewd  and  reflective  habits,  which  have  rendered  their  small  nation  so 
prosperous  and  influential  in  the  realms  both  of  matter  and  of  mind. 

The  population  and  wealth  of  Scotland  increased,  however,  and  large 
masses  gathered  to  the  great  manufacturing  cities.  But  there  was  no 
corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of  parochial  teachers  at  such  points, 
nor  did  their  incomes  increase  correspondingly  with  the  general  advance 
in  expenses  and  expenditures.  The  consequence  was  of  course  a  gradual 
mental  and  moral  deterioration ;  and,  in  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
and  the  beginning  of  the  next,  a  condition  of  popular  ignorance  and  vice 
became  apparent,  which  aroused  public  attention  anew  to  the  defects  of 
existing  educational  means ;  and  a  series  of  strenuous  private  and  public 
efforts  was  commenced  for  their  improvement,  which  is  even  yet  in  pro- 
gress ;  and,  in  pursuance  of  which,  bills  have  been  annually  attempted  to 
be  carried  through  parliament,  for  the  last  three  or  four  years,  for  re-or- 
ganizing the  parochial  system. 

The  Society  for  propagating  Christian  Knowledge,  founded  in  1701,  the 
Gaelic  School  Society,  and  various  local  school  societies,  have  for  a  long 
time  been  more  or  less  supplementary  to  the  parochial  system.  Of  the 
later  series  of  efforts  above  referred  to,  are  the  Sabbath  and  Sessional 
schools,  established  at  Edinburgh,  in  1818,  the  Normal  School,  and  then  the 
three  others  which  grew  from  the  latter,  the  labors  of  the  Glasgow  Edu- 
cational Society,  the  system  of  Assembly  schools  resulting  from  the  same 
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exertions  which  established  the  Edinburgh  Sessional  School,  the  Aberdeen 
industrial  schools,  local  industrial  and  reformatory  schools  at  Edinborgh, 
Glasgow,  Dundee,  Ayr,  &c.,  and  church  and  state  appropriations  of  more 
than  $100,000  a  year. 

The  most  systematic  and  successful  enterprise  of  this  class  was  instita- 
ted  and  carried  out  by  William  Watson,  Sheriff-substitute  of  Aberdeen- 
shire, who  organized,  in  1841,  a  system  of  industrial  schools,  which  em- 
braced in  its  operations  all  classes  of  idle  vagrant  children,  and  cleared  t 
large  town  and  county  of  juvenile  criminals  and  beggars ;  thereby  estab- 
lishing an  enviable  reputation  as  a  wise  political  economist,  an  efficient 
magistrate,  and  a  practical  bene£Eu:tor  of  his  country  and  race.  His  plan, 
which  was  developed  gradually,  embraced,  first,  gratuitous  education. 
This  succeeded  only  partially.  He  next  held  out  three  substantial  meals 
a  day,  and  four  hours  of  useful,  but  self-imposed  occupation.  This  was 
a  stronger  inducement ;  but  all  the  vagrant  children  did  not  come.  Then, 
under  the  police  act,  all  street  begging  was  prohibited,  and  all  found  beg- 
ging were  sent  to  the  industrial  school  for  food,  instruction  and  work. 
And,  to  reform  those  who  still  gained  their  bread  by  thieving,  a  child^s 
asylum  was  founded,  to  which  these  young  criminals  were  sent  to  school, 
or  to  be  taught  useful  knowledge  and  a  trade,  instead  of  a  prison.  By 
these  various  agencies,  street  vagrancy  and  juvenile  crime  has  been  anni- 
hilated. Some  of  the  features  of  this  system  have  been  tried  in  nearly  all 
the  large  towns  in  Great  Britain,  and  with  a  success  greater  or  less,  as  the 
plan  adopted  has  embraced  more  or  less  of  the  Aberdeen  system. 

The  success  of  Sheriff  Watson^s  enterprise  induced  Rev.  Thomas 
Guthrie  to  attempt  a  similar  one  in  Edinburgh,  the  result  of  which  has 
been  the  establishment,  in  1847,  of  two  *^  industrial  feeding  schools^  Uiere, 
one  called  the  **  Original,*'  and  the  other,  an  off  shoot  from  it,  the  "  United^ 
Ragged  School  The  separation  arose  from  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
religious  instruction;  the  ** Original**  being  distinctively  a  Protestant 
school,  while,  at  the  **  United,**  religious  instruction  is  given  separately  to 
children  of  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  conmiunions.  Both,  however,  are 
doing  good,  substantially  in  the  same  field ;  although  the  size  of  the  dtf 
has  prevented  the  accomplishment  of  such  a  thorough  cleansing  from 
juvenile  beggary  and  vice  as  has  happened  at  Aberdeen. 

Reformatory  instruction  in  Scotland  has  received  a  decided  impulse 
from  the  operation  of  an  act  known  as  Mr.  I>unlop*8  act,  passed  in  1854^ 
which  empowers  magistrates  to  commit  children  guilty  of  offenses,  and 
vagrant  children,  to  a  proper  reform  school,  for  a  definite  term  of  yean, 
and  provides  for  the  pa3rment  of  the  expenses  of  such  children  by  the 
parents  if  able,  otherwise  by  the  parish.  The  recognition  and  enforce- 
ment, in  this  act,  and  in  Lord  Palmerston*s  similar  act  for  England  and 
Wales,  of  the  duty  of  parents  to  provide  for  the  support  of  their  criminal 
children,  constitute  a  very  marked  and  valuable  feature  in  the  late  reform- 
atory operations  of  Great  Britain,  and  one  whose  soundness  is  already 
proved  by  its  good  effects. 

The  following  memoranda  of  visits  to  three  Scotch  refonnaloriefi^ 
copied  from  the  Irish  Quarterly  £ac%mc  far  June^  1868, 
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ly  thia  school  the  great  mi^'orit^  of  the  children  are  those  sent  thither  bj  the 
magistratee,  under  Dunlop's  act,  for  being  in  a  state  of  destitution ;  the  remainder 
are  admitted  fit)m  charity,  for  the  same  reason.  All  the  children  are  fully  fed, 
and  those  sent  by  the  magistrates  are  lodged  as  well  as  fed :  the  diet  is  porridge 
and  milk  for  breakfast  and  supper,  and  Scotch  broth  or  pea-soup  and  bread  for 
dinner.  From  the  healthy  and  hearty  appearance  of  the  children,  it  would 
appear  that  the  food  is  sufficient  The  building  of  the  institution,  though  old,  is 
roomy  and  in  a  high,  airy  situation ;  and  there  is  a  play  ground  adjoining. 

The  master,  Mr.  Wilkie,  kindly  accompanied  me  over  the  establishment  The 
boys  were  employed  in  making  paper  bags  for  grocers,  Ac,  and  in  picking  cotton 
waste:  they  seemed  to  be  working  with  spirit  The  master  informed  me 
that  there  was  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  work  for  them — that,  indeed,  twice  as 
much  work  could  be  obtained  as  the  children  could  do.  The  girls  whom  I  saw 
were  employed  in  sewing  and  knitting ;  and  I  learned  that  they  do  the  house- 
work and  make  the  clothes.  Trades  are  not  taught  in  this  school  I  was 
informed  that  it  was  not  considered  desirable  to  make  shoemakers  or  tailors  of 
the  children,  since  the  journeymen  in  those  trades  are  generally  in  a  low  moral 
position. 

The  religious  instruction  consists  of  reading  portions  of  the  Scriptures ;  no  cate- 
chism is  used.  A  larg^  part  of  the  pupils  have  been  the  children  of  Irish  Roman 
Catholic  parents,  yet  hitherto  the  school  has  come  into  no  collision  with  the  Roman 
Oatholic  body.  On  Sunday  the  children  attend  public  worship,  the  boys  at  a  Free 
Church  and  the  g^ls  at  an  Established  Church — ^an  arrangement  dictated  by  the 
convenience  of  acoonmiodation. 

One  of  the  lady  directresses,  whom  I  found  superintending  in  the  girls*  school, 
informed  me  that  g^reat  pains  are  taken  to  find  situations  for  the  pupils  when  they 
are  of  an  age  to  quit  the  institution.  Factory  work  is  objected  to,  as  leaving  the 
children  too  uncontrolled.  It  is  thought  undesirable  also  that  the  lads  should  be 
employed  as  errand  boys,  since  they  would  be  so  much  in  the  streets,  and  have 
unoccupied  time  on  their  hands.  For  the  girls,  domestic  service  is  preferred, 
particularly  in  the  families  of  working  men  or  small  tradespeople,  it  being  found 
that  the  position  of  servants  in  gentlemen's  fomilies  is  too  gpreat  a  rise  for  them. 
The  boys  are  chiefly  apprenticed  to  trades,  such  as  carpenters,  smiths,  kc :  a  large 
number  have  been  taken  into  ship-builders'  yards,  the  owners  of  which  are  fiiends 
of  the  institution.  A  supervision  over  the  pupils  is  kept  up  for  some  years  after 
they  leave  the  school ;  and  when  out  of  work  they  are,  I  believe,  permitted  to 
return  to  the  school  till  they  can  obtain  employment  One  condition  is  made  with 
the  persons  to  whom  the  pupils  are  intrusted,  viz.,  that  they  shall  cause  them  to 
attend  a  Protestant  place  of  worship.  The  children  have  generally  turned  out 
well,  and  some  of  them  have  risen  to  a  respectable  position. 

BXrUGB  rOB  BOTS,  (dUKB  8TBBET,  OLAflQOW.) 

This  establishment  is  in  an  open,  airy  situation,  on  the  east  side  of  Glaegow; 
the  buUding  is  large  and  roomy,  though  in  a  style  of  aitdiitecture  of  more  preten- 
sion than  is,  perhaps,  suitable  to  an  institution  of  this  character. 

The  boys  have  all  been  convicted  of  ofienaee,  and  are  sent  here  to  be  detained 
for  seven  years,  if  necessary,  for  their  reformation.  I  was  informed,  however,  by 
Mr.  McCallum,  the  superintendent,  who  kindly  showed  me  the  institution,  that  it 
is  rarely  neoeaniy  to  keep  a  boy  for  more  than  four  yean.    Many  of  the  pupils 
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haye  been  in  prison.  Mr.  McCallum  much  prefen  that  they  ehould  be  sent  direct 
to  the  inatitution  without  having  been  in  gaoL  The  pupila  are  taught  tradM, 
Buch  as  tailoring,  shoemaking,  carpentry,  Ac.  The  trades  are  taught  by  men  who 
also,  I  believe,  superintend  their  pupils  at  other  times  and  sleep  with  them  at 
night  These  men  are  workmen  thoroughly  skilled  in  their  crafts,  and  are  paid 
ftdl  wages.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  pupils  become  really  good  workmen, 
and  are  able  at  once  to  gain  a  livelihood  on  leaving  the  institution.  I  saw  some 
ladies'  boots  and  shoes,  which  were  very  well  made.  The  proceeds  of  the  work, 
I  was  informed,  pay  the  cost  of  the  raw  material,  the  wages  of  the  teachers,  and 
leave  a  surplus,  which  is  devoted  to  the  general  expenses  of  the  establishment, 
Ko  part  of  the  earnings  is  given  to  the  pupils. 

The  lads  were  plainly  but  neatly  dressed  in  the  usual  working  g^b  of  Scotland, 
and  seemed  to  be  well  fed.  The  diet,  I  learned,  was  of  the  ordinary  Scotch 
character,  viz.,  porridge  and  milk  for  breakfast  and  supper,  and  barley  broth  or 
pea-soup  with  bread  for  dinner. 

There  is  a  steam-boiler  which  supplies  steam  for  heating  purposes,  and  also  to 
an  engine  drawing  a  fanning  apparatus  which  ventilates  the  house.  This  i« 
intrusted  to  the  care  of  two  of  the  boys. 

When  I  visited  the  institution,  it  being  near  the  dinner  hour,  most  of  the  boys 
were  in  the  play-ground,  which  is  spacious  and  airy:  some  of  them  were  being 
instructed  by  a  drill-sergeant  in  the  sword  exercise.  Upon  the  ringing  of  the 
dinner-bell  all  who  were  in  the  play  ground  formed  into  columns  at  the  word  of 
oonmiand,  and  marched,  in  good  order,  into  the  dining-haU.  The  military  disci* 
pline,  Mr.  McCallum  informed  me,  is  considered  useful  as  accustoming  the  boys  to 
prompt  obedience,  and  saving  much  time  in  proceeding  to  work,  meals,  &a 

When  the  pupils  leave  the  establishment,  great  pains  are  taken  to  provide  them 
with  situations  at  a  distance  from  Glasgow.  The  majority  emigrate  to  Canada. 
Many  of  the  owners  of  vessels  trading  from  Glasgow  to  that  country  take  the 
lads  out  gratis,  two  in  each  ship.  The  institution  furnishes  them  with  an  outfit, 
and  a  bag  of  biscuits  toward  their  provisions ;  and  they  are  expected  to  make 
themselves  useful  on  board.  On  arriving  in  Canada,  they  are  received  by  persons 
friendly  to  the  institution,  who  procure  them  employment  Of  those  who  do  not 
emigrate,  many  are  apprenticed  to  shoemakers  and  other  artisans  in  the  country, 
and  some  have  gone  into  the  army  and  navy. 

It  is  calculated  that  85  per  cent  of  the  boys  who  leave  this  establishment  ulti- 
mately turn  out  welL  This,  however,  is  upon  the  assxmiption  thai  those  whose 
career  is  unknown  are  going  on  aright ;  Mr.  McCallum,  however,  believes  that 
any  who  went  wrong  would  be  heard  of  This  success  is  probably  in  a  great 
measure  to  be  attributed  to  the  removal  of  the  pupils  firom  Glasgow,  whidi  pie- 
vents  their  associating  with  their  old  connections. 

There  is  also  a  refuge  for  girls  in  Glasgow,  but  I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  in- 
specting it 

The  combined  effect  of  these  institutions,  and  the  industrial  schoola,  has  been 
to  reduce  crime  to  a  considerable  extent  In  the  last  year,  though  the  price  of 
provisions  was  high  and  trade  not  good,  the  number  of  iniaonerB  in  the  Jail  of 
Glasgow  was  one  hundred  less  than  in  the  preoeding  year. 

XDnfBUBOH    UNITED    DTDnSTBIAL    SCHOOL,     (SOUTH    OR^T'S    COJOBE.) 

This  school  is  conducted  In  a  large  roomy  old  house  in  an  in^^lf^sH  oaaii, 
formerly  the  dwelling  of  a  noblemaxL  I  arrived  a  short  time  before  the  dinnsr 
hour.  I  went  throu^  several  rooms  where  the  dbdldren  were  engaged  in  indnitiiil 
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emploTmoQty  paitknilariy  sboemakiDg  and  tailoring,  while  some  of  the  younger 
ones  were  making  paper  bags  and  bandboxes.  I  learned  that  the  shoemakers  and 
tailors  were  allowed  a  small  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  their  labor,  as  a  penny  per 
pair  for  shoes,  &c.  Those  who  had  attained  to  some  skill  had  learners  under  theoii 
(called  apprentices,)  some  one,  some  two,  and  even  three.  The  work  done  by 
the  apprentices  is  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  boy-teacher.  The  boys  working  at 
trades  were  in  different  rooms,  each  under  the  care  of  a  master.  The  children 
appeared  to  work  with  spirit 

The  account  of  the  industrial  department^  I  find,  shows  a  balance  of  1o8b; 
but,  as  the  clothing  consumed  by  the  children  themselyee  is  not  credited,  tha 
real  loss,  if  any,  will  be  trifling. 

That  a  more  £ivorable  financial  result  is  not  obtained  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  youth  of  the  children,  who  leaTO  the  school  so  soon  as  they  are  deemed 
competent  to  fill  private  situations. 

I  went  into  tlie  kitchen,  which  was  veiy  dean,  and  saw  the  dinner  prepared. 
It  consisted  of  Scotch  broth,  of  a  nourishing  palatable  description,  with  brown 
bread.    The  children  breakfast  and  sup  on  porridge. 

It  was  interesting  to  see  them  at  dinner.  They  were  placed  at  tables  contain* 
ing  about  13  or  14  each.  At  the  head  of  eveiy  table  is  an  elder  boy  or  girl, 
whose  duty  is  to  count  the  number  at  the  table,  and,  if  any  are  away,  to  account 
for  their  absence. 

I  did  not  happen  to  be  present  at  the  hour  when  religious  instruction  is  imr 
parted,  but  I  loomed  that  the  clergy  of  each  denomination  attend  and  teach  the 
children  of  thoir  creeds  in  separate  rooms.  This  plan,  I  understand,  has  met 
with  perfect  success.  While  it  insures  to  the  children  a  thorough  religious  train- 
ing, experience  shows  that  it  is  unaccompanied  by  any  tendency  to  sectarian 
discord. 

There  are  at  present  more  than  one  hundred  inmates  in  the  school,  of  which 
about  two-thirds  are  Roman  Catholics.  A  large  number  of  children  have,  at 
difTorent  times,  left  the  school  for  various  situations  in  which  they  have  been 
placed,  and  have  mostly  turned  out  welL 

The  combined  effect  of  this  school,  and  of  a  larger  one  which  has  been  for 
some  time  established  on  principles  similar,  except  as  respects  the  roligioui 
instruction,  has  been  absolutely  to  anniliilate  juvenile  mendicancy  in  Edinburgh, 
and  very  g^rcatly  to  diininisli  the  number  of  the  youthful  inmates  of  the  jaiL 

Major  Arthur  Mair,  of  Edinburgh,  one  of  the  most  active  and  earnest  friends 
of  these  schools,  thus  writes : 

"  One  principle  is,  I  believe,  peculiar  to  our  school — it  is  equality  of  religious 
creeds.  Wo  have  one  hour,  (10  to  11,  A.  M.,)  appointed  for  religious  instruction, 
when  the  different  sects  retire  to  separate  rooms  to  receive  their  religious  instruo- 
tion,  from  the  teachers  of  tlicir  own  &ith :  for  the  remainder  of  the  day  they  all 
work  together,  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  in  the  love  of  one  another,  at  least  this  is 
our  aim,  and  we  believe  our  endeavor  has  been  blessed.  We  are  chiefly  com- 
posed of  Presbyterians,  Episcopalians,  and  Roman  Catholics.  We  have  worked 
together  now  for  eight  years  most  unanimously,  and  the  children  who  have  left 
us  in  the  course  of  that  period  have  generally  behaved  welL 

If  you  will  carefully  read  the  reports,  I  think  you  must  come  to  the  condusioin 
that  we  have  done  something  to  simplify  the  religious  difficulty.  From  the  very 
commencement,  we  have  acted  by  one  another  in  a  true  and  honest  spirit,  and 
though  we  are  always  most  happy  to  see  the  dergy  of  every  denominatton 
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ooming  amongst  us,  and  taking  an  interest  in  onr  children,  jet  we  hare  stodi- 
ooslj  avoided  haying  anj  of  them  on  our  committee.  The  yenerable  old  Bishop 
Gamithers  is  the  onlj  exception,  and  he  was  a  man  any  school  might  hare  been 
proud  of  having  at  its  head. 

We  have  constantly  on  our  platform  at  the  general  meetings  clergy  of  every 
creed.  We  have  frequently  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  PresbTte- 
lians  and  the  Catholics,  instructing  the  children,  of  course  in  separate  rooms,  but 
at  the  same  hour ;  daily  from  10  to  11  o'clock.  It  is  open  to  all,  and  I  frequently 
pass  daring  that  hour  from  one  to  another,  to  see  what  is  going  on ;  bui  mndf 
each  department  is  under  the  sole  supervision  of  its  own  religious  instruction  com* 
mittee,  and  they^  by  the  constitution  and  rules  of  the  sdiool,  can  not  be  meddled 
with  by  any  persons  but  members  of  their  own  churclL  For  the  one  hour  this 
distinction  is  made ;  we  then  join  harmoniously  together,  and  I  am  sure  I  never 
during  the  day  think  for  a  moment  what  is  the  creed  of  any  particular  child.  We 
all  acknowledge  the  same  GU)d,  and  there  are  general  rules  of  guidance  which 
can  not  give  offense.  One  of  our  teachers  is  a  Presbyterian,  the  other  is  a  Cath- 
olic—our superintendent  is  of  the  Church  of  England— our  pupil  teachers  are 
Oatholic  or  Protestants  as  it  happens,  so  are  all  the  servants  of  the  institntioiL 
I  never  think  of  asking  to  what  sect  they  belong.  We  have  a  man  to  teach  the 
shoemakers,  I  know  he  is  a  Catholic. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  tailor  is,  or  the  turner,  or  the  bookbinder,  or  the 
printer, — but  I  know  we  have  never  had  a  word  of  difference  or  of  unkindneeB 
amongst  the  children  or  the  teachers.  May  not  we  then  hope  that  the  blesaisg 
of  heaven  may  rest  upon  our  endeavors,  and  that  we  may  be  the  honorable 
means  of  bring^g  up  children,  who  through  life  will  obey  the  g^reat  command, 
to  love  as  brethren. 

We  also  have  a  housekeeper  and  a  woman  under  her.  For  some  years  the 
head- woman  was  a  Catholic,  but  we  found  it  very  difficult  to  get  a  woman  of  the 
class  we  required,  and  so  wero  driven  to  take  a  Protestant,  but  the  under-woman 
is  a  Catholic.  As  &r  as  I  can  judge^  this  school  has  been  and  is  woridng  oo  t 
true  and  fiuthfUl  principle." 
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As  early  ss  in  the  7th  century,  English  and  Scotch  students  resorted  to 
Ireland  for  education.  From  the  8th  century  to  the  18th,  says  Bayle, 
Ireland  was  **  the  most  ciTilized  country  in  Europe,  the  nursery  of  the 
sciences."  Besides  the  higher  institutions  of  learning,  there  remain 
records  of  a  system  of  conventual  schools,  with  teachers  employed 
expressly  for  instructing  poor  scholars  gratis. 

But  instead  of  a  system  of  parochial  schools,  assisted  by  the  state  and 
supervised  by  the  local  clergymen  of  the  pupils*  parents,  which  succeeded 
80  well  in  Scotland  and  would  have  found  a  basis  at  least  as  good,  in  ex- 
isting institutions  in  Ireland,  the  whole  series  of  English  legislation  firom 
the  act  of  Henry  YIIL,  in  1687,  for  establishing  parochial  schools,  down 
to  the  latest  of  the  modem  educational  associations,  the  KUdare-Plaoe 
Society,  dating  from  1811,  constituted  a  system  of  ayowed  attempts  to 
make  Englishmen  and  Protestants  out  of  Irish  Catholics.  The  act  of 
1587,  which  provided  for  parochial  schools,  bound  the  Catholic  clergy, 
under  oath  and  under  penalty  of  a  heavy  fine,  to  keep  "a  school  to  leam 
English,''  if  any  pupils  should  offer.  An  act  under  Elizabeth,  A.  D., 
1558,  provided  for  diocesan  schools,  of  a  higher  grade.  During  subse- 
quent reigns  various  other  statutes  were  enacted  on  the  subject  generally, 
showing  some  slight  progress  in  liberality.  But,  although  the  Catholics 
were  four-fifths  at  least  of  the  whole  population,  yet  this  whole  course  of 
legislation  prohibited  them  from  endowing,  managing  or  teaching  schools^ 
or  even  from  educating  their  own  children  abroad ;  and  the  penalty  fiir 
any  Catholic  acting  as  a  schoolmaster,  assistant  schoolmaster,  or  private 
tutor,  was  transportation  for  the  first  offense,  and  the  pains  of  high 
treason  for  the  second. 

Of  the  succession  of  Protestant  associations  which  continued  these 
efforts  at  a  later  day,  the  Society  for  promoting  English  Protestant  schools 
in  Ireland  was  the  first  It  was  established  in  1788,  to  take  charge  of 
the  Charter  schools,  which  Primate  Boulter  had  set  in  operation  two  yean 
before.  The  Association  for  Discountenancing  Tice  followed,  in  1800,  and 
lastly  came  the  Kildare-Place  Society,  which  was  in  active  operation  until 
about  1885.  Altogether,  these  societies  expended  nearly  seven  millions 
of  dollars  of  public  money  in  their  vain  undertaking. 

Wiser  and  more  liberal  efforts  for  an  unsectarian  education  began  to 
be  made  as  early  as  1806,  when  a  commission  was  appointed  to  examine 
the  condition  of  schools  in  Ireland.  Another  was  appointed  in  1824 ;  and, 
after  still  fiirther  efforts  during  several  years,  the  present  Board  of  National 
Education  in  Ireland  was  appointed,  and  commenced  its  operations  in  1881. 

This  body,  composed  of  influential  persons,  both  Catholic  and  Protest- 
ant, has  labored  with  much  wisdom  and  success.    At  the  end  of  1864^ 
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the  schools  under  its  charge  numbered  6,178,  having  more  than  a  half 
a  million  of  children  on  the  rolls.  These  schools  include  155  agricultural, 
and  142  work-house  schools,  besides  various  training  schools,  industrial 
schools,  &c.  The  annual  appropriation  for  the  Board  has  increased  from 
about  £4,828  to  about  £200,000 ;  and  the  influence  of  its  labors  is 
accomplishing  a  visible  change  in  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of 
Ireland.  The  system  has  lately  been  completed  by  the  establishment  of 
the  Queen^s  colleges  at  Cork,  Belfast,  and  Galway,  which  are  based  on 
similar  principles,  and  offer  a  completed  education  without  sectarian 
influence  or  tendency. 

These  *'  National  Schools,*'  although  in  &ct  both  preventive  and  reform- 
atory, are  not  technically  so.  Education  expressly  such,  is  not  yet  mak- 
ing progress  in  Ireland  as  rapidly  as  in  England,  although  interest  in  it  is 
increasing,  and  the  need  of  it  is,  if  possible,  greater.  The  statistics  of 
juvenile  crime  in  Ireland  are  startling.  In  1853,  the  number  of  offenders, 
aged  not  more  than  sixteen,  arraigned  in  Ireland,  was  16,600 ;  of  whom, 
were  committed  for  trial,  12,238.  And  in  1854^  of  a  total  of  10,786  so 
arraigned,  7,640  were  convicted.  In  Dublin  alone,  of  a  whole  number  of 
240,248  persons  taken  into  custody  by  the  police,  during  the  four  years 
from  1849  to  1852,  inclusive,  63,382,  being  over  one-fiHh,  were  less  than 
twenty  years  of  age. 

To  meet  the  moral  and  physical  needs  of  such  a  class,  both  Protestants 
and  Catholics  have  of  late  years  made  commendable  exertions.  The 
oldest  Ragged  School  in  Dublin  is  the  Lurgan  Street  School,  established 
in  1830,  and  to  which  a  department  for  lodging  and  feeding  boys  was 
added  in  1851.  The  Mill  Street  Ragged  Schools  were  founded,  m 
1860,  by  Mr.  Daniel  Molloy.  The  Townsend  Street  Schools  were  opened 
in  1852.  Among  the  ladies  interested  in  these  schools  are  the  wives  of 
Archbishop  Whately,  and  of  Hon.  Thomas  Lefroy,  and  others  of  the 
most  influential  families  in  Dublin.  The  pupils  of  these  schools  are  em- 
ployed as  shoe-blacks,  messengers,  &c.  The  Ragged  School  Broomer  and 
Messenger  Society,  organized  1852,  procures  for  its  scholars  a  somewhat 
higher  grade  of  employment,  and  obtains  good  situations  for  them  at 
graduation. 

These  are  Protestant  schools ;  and  number  in  all  about  200  '*  ragged" 
pupils.  There  were,  however,  in  1853,  six  Catholic  schools,  under  chai^ge 
of  a  committee  of  leading  Catholics,  with  an  aggregate  attendance,  includ- 
ing w^eek-days  and  Sundays,  of  2,780.  The  corresponding  figure  for  the 
above  Protestant  schools  is  about  1,000;  the  number  aided  with  food, 
lodging  and  clothing  in  the  Catholic  schools  not  being  given.  Mr.  Con- 
nellan  states  the  whole  number  of  Ragged  Schools  in  Dublin,  1853,  at 
nine,  with  664  pupils.  Other  similar  schools  have  been  added ;  among 
others,  St  Joseph^s  Industrial  School,  and  the  Andrean  Free  National 
School,  excellently  conducted  by  Mr.  M^Gauran ;  both  Catholic 

The  example  of  Dublin  is  being  followed  in  Cork  and  other  Irish  cities, 
but  we  are  at  present  unable  to  give  precise  information  of  their  progress 
or  present  condition. 
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In  the  moyement  for  juyenile  reform  in  Europe,  some  important  princi- 
ples of  operation  are  perceptible.    We  shall  here  briefly  state  them. 

1.  Perhaps  the  most  prominent  of  the  points  alluded  to  is,  the  Familj 
Principle  in  organization.  Of  the  modem  reformatories,  established  to 
do  a  better  work  than  the  great  centralized  European  orphan-houses  and 
alms-houses,  many  receive  only  from  ten  to  twenty  children ;  a  numbw 
not  too  great  to  allow  fiunily  discipline  and  family  influence.  Larger  et- 
tablishments,  as  at  Horn  and  Mettray,  are  sub-divided  into  family  groupfl, 
under  the  charge  of  an  **  elder  brother,*'  or  assistant  of  some  grade. 
Under  the  influence  of  the  benevolent  and  assiduous  oversight  of  such 
guardians,  these  minor  groups  are  pervaded  with  a  spirit  nearly  approach- 
ing that  of  the  natural  fiunily,  and  seem  to  afford  the  best  possible  biiIk 
stitutc  for  the  parental  care  of  which  the  pupils  are  deprived. 

2.  Relations  of  these  institutions  to  their  originators  and  the  supervidng 
authority.  The  best  of  the  European  institutions  have  been  first  estab- 
lished upon  a  small  scale,  by  one  person,  with  the  aid  of  a  little  society  or 
of  a  few  friends,  or  perhaps  himself  being  sole  originator,  manager, 
teacher  and  pay-master ;  sometimes  in  his  own  private  house.  As  the 
results  of  such  labors  become  visible,  his  friends  grow  interested  in  it, 
and  assist  him  with  money  or  services ;  perhaps  a  few,  or  many,  furnish 
funds  sufficient  to  procure  lands  and  buildings,  and  to  provide  some  scanty 
salary  for  the  officers.  Now  it  is,  and  not  before,  that  the  appeal  is  made 
to  the  State ;  by  showing  that  definite  and  important  good  is  already 
done,  and  that  moderate  assistance  will  secure  the  safe  and  permanent 
continuance  of  the  means  of  such  good.  In  return  for  such  aid,  the  State 
is  invested  with  a  supervisory  power ;  and  the  reports  of  the  institutkn 
are  made  to  it,  and  to  the  public. 

8.  The  motives  and  preparatory  training  of  the  teachers  employed. 
In  Europe,  the  student  of  juvenile  reform  is  continually  surprised  at  the 
almost  missionary  spirit  which  must  operate  in  the  various  corps  of  assist- 
ants as  well  as  superintendents  at  reformatories,  to  keep  them  where  dntf 
is  so  severe  and  wages  so  scanty.  It  is  only  a  spirit  of  the  most  imme- 
diate, practical,  home  benevolence,  looking  to  the  benefit  of  the  nearest 
and  neediest,  and  influencing  a  class  with  whom,  with  us,  such  motives 
have  too  little  weight,  which  calls  out  this  class  of  laborers  in  the  field  of 
reform. 

The  pioneers  in  the  modem  reformatory  enterprise,  were  mainly  un- 
prepared for  their  work  by  study  or  experience.  But  they  almost  imme- 
diately annexed  to  their  institutions  normal  departments,  varying  hi 
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character  and  distinctness,  for  the  professional  training  of  their  assistants 
and  successors.  The  members  of  these  departments  render  important 
assistance  in  the  daily  conduct  of  the  institution,  and  at  the  same  time 
pursue  a  comprehensive  course  of  study,  thus  obtaining  extended  and 
combined  knowledge  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  their  profession. 

4.  The  character  and  purpose  ofthe  industrial  training  giyen.  Although 
some  of  these  institutions  prepare  their  pupils  for  trades,  it  is  the  object 
in  most  of  them  to  train  them  for  earning  a  living,  as  farmers,  gardeners 
or  nurserymen,  and  to  accustom  them  to  such  a  life ;  the  country,  and 
rural  occupations,  being  regarded  as  the  situation  most  favorable  for  the 
future  morals  and  usefulness  of  the  class  of  pupils  trained  in  them.  This 
also  counteracts  the  existing  tendency  in  the  population  to  concentrate  in 
and  about  the  already  overgrown  European  cities. 

5.  The  extent  to  which  women  cooperate  in  the  maintenance  and  carry- 
ing on  of  the  institutions.  The  funds  which  support  them  are  frequently 
wholly  or  partly  gathered  by  a  society  of  women,  organized  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  a  force  of  female  teachers  is  employed  wherever  the  institution  re- 
ceives female  pupils ;  and  the  system  of  "  patronage  ^*  for  the  graduates 
is  frequently  in  charge  of  a  female  patronage  society.  The  women  con- 
stituting these  societies  are  pious,  of  great  respectability,  deeply  interested 
in  their  work,  and  judicious  and  energetic  in  prosecuting  it ;  and,  in  nuuiy 
instances,  of  high  social  position. 

6.  Contribution  to  the  support  of  criminal  children  by  their  parents. 
Instead  of  permitting  such  parents, — ^usually  themselves  useless  if  dot 
also  criminal  members  of  society, — to  cast  upon  their  more  diligent  and 
upright  fellows  all  the  care  and  expense  of  the  children  whom  they  have 
ruined,  a  custom  is  gaining  ground  of  applying  to  such  parents  for  a 
periodical  payment  in  aid  of  their  support  In  England,  Bavaria  and 
Belgium  such  an  application  is  sanctioned  by  law ;  and,  in  case  of  refusal, 
means  of  coercing  a  proper  contribution  are  provided. 

7.  Economy.  Notwithstanding  that  the  average  number  of  teach- 
ers and  officers  in  the  European  reformatones  is  much  larger  than  is  usual 
in  the  United  States,  the  average  expense  per  pupil  is  surprisingly  small 
This  is  due,  not  only  to  the  inexpensivencss  of  the  buildings  occupied, 
and  smallness  of  the  salaries  paid,  but  to  numerous  economies  secured  by 
the  judicious  improvement  of  the  labors  of  the  pupils  in  farming,  garden- 
ing, trades,  &c.,  so  that  the  institutions  are,  to  a  considerable  degree, 
self-supporting. 

8.  A  system  of  patronage,  for  continuing  assistance  and  influence  to  the 
pupil  after  leaving  the  institution,  until  he  is  securely  established,  both  in 
respect  to  occupation  and  morals.  This  department  is  under  charge  either 
of  the  officers  of  the  institution  or  of  a  society  organized  for  the  special 
purpose,  or  both,  and  sometimes  with  State  aid.  Such  societies  con^st 
either  of  men  or  women ;  and  the  help  thus  afforded  to  their  beneficiaries 
is  an  important  and  indeed  an  indispensable  appendix  to  the  education  of 
the  school  itselfl 

9.  The  distinctly  preventive  character  of  the  movement  generally. 
Not  only  do  separate  institutions  exist,  as  well  for  the  morally  endangered 
as  for  the  vicious  only,  but  the  best  of  the  reformatories  proper  are,  to  a 
large  extent,  preventive  in  character.  Orphans,  neglected  children,  those 
already  beginning  to  go  astray,  are  received  and  cared  for  on  the  sound 
principle  that  prevention  is  better  than  cure,  whether  as  to  morals  or 
money. 

It  may  be  added  that  nearly  all  the  excellences  above  enumerated  are 
directly  or  indirectly  traceable  to  the  extensive  existence  of  personil, 
practical,  active  and  painstaking  charity  among  the  indiriduids  of  Euro- 
pean communities. 
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I.  EUROPEAN. 

OOLOKIBS  AOBICOLB8,  XCOLE8  BUBALK8,  ET  K00LB8  DB  BKPOBMK,  pOV  les  indi- 

gents,  les  mendiants  et  les  yagabonds,  et  specialement  pour  les  enfuits  des  deux 
sexes,  en  Suisse,  en  Allemagne,  en  France,  en  Angleterre,  dans  les  Pajs-Bas  et 
en  Belgiqne.  Rapport  addresse  a  M.  Tesch,  ministre  de  la  justice,  par  Ed.  Dnc- 
petiaux  .  .  .  Broxelles,  1861.  4o.  2  cols.  pp.  208.  (Agricaltnral  colonies,  and 
mral  schools  and  reform  schools,  for  panpers,  mendicants  and  yagrants,  and 
especially  for  children  of  both  sexes,  in  Switzerland,  Germany,  France,  England, 
the  Netherlands  and  Belginm.  A  report  to  M.  Tesch,  minister  of  justice.  By 
Ed.  Ducpetiaux.    Brussels,  1851.) 

This  exceedingly  clear,  condensed  and  full  document,  giyes  (in  French)  detaOs 
and  statistics,  narratiye  and  tabulated,  of  orighi,  management,  organization,  ex- 
pense, and  mental,  moral  and  religious  training  and  discipline,  fiiller  in  propor- 
tion to  the  importance  of  the  institution,  and  especially  complete  and  interestisg 
upon  the  great  schools  of  Mettray  and  Buysselede. 

Besides  these  two,  more  or  less  account  is  giyen  of  sixty-four  o&er  instita- 
lions,  being  all  those  of  importance  in  Western  Europe,  and  including  as  well  or- 
phan houses  and  other  preyentive  and  repressive  institutions,  as  reformatories 
proper. 

The  report  contains  also  plans  and  elevations  of  the  buildings  at  Buysselede, 
Mettray,  and  the  Rauhe  Hans,  and  a  valuable  report  to  the  government  of  Bel- 
gium, embodying  a  plan  of  organization  for  farm-almshousM  fen:  adult  beggan. 

It  has  also  short  summaries  of  the  history  of  juvenile  reform  in  the  countries 
of  which  it  treats,  and  a  terse  and  able  summary  of  the  author's  own  views  upon 
reformatory  institutions,  as  deduced  from  the  extensive  array  of  facts  included  in 
his  investigations. 

FuBOENDB  Blattbb  aus  dem  Ranhen  Hause  zu  Horn  bei  Hamburg.    Mitt- 
heilungen  uber  freie  Vereine,  Anstalten  u.  s.  w.    Herausgegeben  von  Dr.  Wicb> 
em  .  .  .  (Flying  Leaves  from  the  Rauhe  Haus  at  Horn  near  Hamburg.    Contaio 
ing  information  upon  free  churches,  institutions,  &c.    Ed.  by  Dr.  Wichwn.) 
Monthly.    12o.,  pp.  86  each. 

This  is  tlie  organ,  not  only  of  the  Rauhe  Haus  itself,  but  of  that  whole  religions 
and  reformatory  movement  in  Germany,  known  as  the  Inner  Mission.  It  includes 
reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  agents  of  this  movement  and  of  the  various 
churches  and  institutions  connected  with  it,  and  of  the  progress  and  c<nidition  of 
the  Rauhe  Haus  itself.  At  the  printing  and  publishing  office  established  at  the 
Rauhe  Haus,  a  large  number  of  works  for  the  young  and  for  adults,  conforming 
to  the  views  of  the  Inner  Mission,  ethical,  biographical  and  entertaining,  have  been 
issued ;  of  which  lists  are  frt>m  time  to  time  given  in  the  advertising  pages  of  the 
Fliegende  Blatter. 

SociBTE  Patermxlle.  Foudatiou  d*une  colonie  agricole  de  jeunes  detenues 
a  Mettray  .  . .  Paris  .  .  .  B.  Duprat  .  .  .  1889.  (Paternal  Society.  Foundation 
of  an  agricultural  colony  for  young  detenues,  at  Mettray.  Paris :  B.  Duprat. 
1889.    8o.,  pp.  112. 

RapPOBTS  des  DIBB0TEUB8  DB  LA  COLONIE  AORIOOLB  DE  MSTTRAT.  (Re- 
ports of  the  directors  of  Mettray  to  the  founders.)    12a 
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This  account  of  the  foundation  of  Mettraj,  with  ita  annual  reports,  forms  a 
series  of  annual  pamphlets  from  18B9,  and  yet  continued.  They  include  toXL  and 
interesting  accounts  of  the  progress  of  Mettrayi  with  anecdotes,  documents,  &c., 
and  various  engravings.  Among  others,  is  the  head  of  Vicomte  Bretigneras  de 
Ck>urteilles,  one  of  the  original  founders  of  Mettray,  now  deceased. 

Ahh ALBS  DB  LA  Chabitb.  Rcvue  meusuelle  destinee  a  la  discussion  des  qnes* 
tions  et  a  Texamen  des  institutions  qui  interessent  les  pauvres.  Journal  de  la 
societe  d*economie  charitable.  .  .  .  Paris.  A.  Le  Clare  et  Ce.  (Annals  of  Char- 
ity. A  monthly  review  for  the  discussion  and  examination  of  questions  and  in- 
stitutions relative  to  the  poor.  Journal  of  the  Economical  Charitable  Society. 
Faris:  A.  Le  Clere  &  Co.)    80.,  pp.  about  800  a  year.* 

This  monthly  now  forms  thirteen  handsome  volumes,  from  1846  to  1867  inclu»- 
ive;  and  contains  a  large  mass  of  hiformation  relative  to  the  ancient  and  modem 
history,  and  present  condition  and  progress,  of  institutions  of  all  classes,  intended 
for  the  succor  and  reform  of  the  poor  and  unfortunate ;  including  not  only  reform- 
atories proper,  but  hospitals,  charity  schools,  benevolent  societies,  &c. 

The  Iribh  Quabtbblt  Review.  Dublin:  W.B.  Kelly.  London:  Simpkins, 
Marshall  &  Co.    Price  2s.  6d.  per  number. 

Appended  to  each  number  of  this  ably  conducted  Quarterly  from  June,  (No. 
XIV.)  1864,  there  is  a  "  Qntarterly  Record  of  the  Progren  of  Rtformatonf  Schoob 
and  Pri$on  IHscipfbW* — averaging  at  least  100  closely  printed  pages,  and  con- 
taining reports  of  Institutions,  accounts  of  public  meetings  in  reference  to  Juvenile 
Crime  and  its  prevention  and  reformation,  and  the  ablest  papers  which  have 
appeared  from  the  British  press  on  the  subject.  The  series  constitutes  a  Docu- 
mentary History  of  the  Reformatory  Movement  in  Great  Britain  since  1864.  In 
them  will  be  found  a  particular  account  of  the  Mettray  Institution,  and  of  the 
movements  of  M.  Demetz. 

The  Phiuii«thboput  and  Prison  and  Reformatory  Gazette;  London:  Pub- 
lished at  the  Book  Society,  19  Paternoster  Row.    6s.  per  annum. 

This  Monthly  Journal  is  a  valuable  Record  of  Social  Amelioration  and  of  Char- 
itable Institutions  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  now  the  organ  of  the  National  Reform- 
atory and  Refuge  Union,  of  which  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  is  President  The 
number  for  February,  1867,  contains  the  "  Prize  Essays  on  the  Practical  Manage- 
ment of  Reformatories  and  Refhges,  with  respect  to  Food,  Labor  and  Rest'* 

Report  fbom  Select  Com  m  itteb  [of  the  Hoi^b  op  Com  mobs,]  on  criminal 
and  destitute  juveniles;  together  with  the  proceedings  of  the  committee,  minutes 
of  evidence,  appendix  and  index.  .  .  .  December,  1862.    Fol.,  pp.  661. 

Do.  June,  1868.    Fol.,  pp.  64^2. 

These  two  solid  reports  contain  evidence,  oral  and  documentary,  ftimlshed  to 
the  respective  committees  of  the  English  House  of  Commons,  by  Rev.  S.  Turner, 
Miss  (Carpenter  and  other  leading  philanthropists,  relating  to  all  questions  of 
theory  and  practice  in  juvenile  misery  and  crime,  and  their  prevention  and  re- 
form ;  a  great  mine  of  authoritative  materials,  from  which  have  been  gath- 
ered the  substance  of  numerous  publications  upon  the  subjects  discussed.  Among 
the  documents  in  the  appendixes  to  these  reports  are,  extracts  firom  many  reporti 
on  prisons,  &c.,  of  chaplains  and  inspectors;  narratives  of  individual  juvenile 
offenders;  rules  and  regulations  of  Parkhurst  and  other  institutions;  Recorder 
Hill*s  charges  to  the  Burmingham  grand  jury ;  Mr.  Fletcher's  paper  on  the  Conti- 
nental Farm-School  system;  Rev.  S.  Turner's  report  on  the  organization  of  Mett- 
ray; report  of  the  French  National  Assembly's  oonmiittee  on  juvenile  offenders  s 
many  documents  relating  to  Philadelphia  House  of  Refuge,  &c. 
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First  Cohfebfhgb  on   Reformatory  Sehoob  At  Binninghain.    186L 
Skcond  Comfbbknck,  do.,  1863. 

The  proceedings  of  the  First  Conference  at  Binningbam,  were  of  unusual  in- 
terest, and  had  a  powerful  influence  in  stimulating  the  action  of  Parliament  and 
the  efforts  of  beneTolent  individuals  in  different  sectiona  of  England.  The  most 
valuable  statistics  and  suggestions  contained  in  the  Report  and  the  Proceedings, 
will  be  found  in  "  Bamard'i  Papers  on  Reformatofy  EtheaiitM  amd  JhtHtutiomt." 

FiBST  PBOVUfCIAL  MbKTUIO  OF  THE  NATIONAL  RkFOHMAXOBT  UkIOS,  held 

at  Bristol  in  August,  1866.    London.    Cash.    172  pages. 

This  pamphlet  includes  a  very  valuable  '*  Inaugural  Address,**  by  Lord  Stan- 
ley, and  Papers  on  "  ihe  lUformaiory  hutUuiUma  in  and  near  Bristol,"  and  on  the 
Relations  of  Ae  Reformatory  Schools  to  Ae  State^  and  the  management  of  Female 
Reformatories  by  Bfary  Carpenter;  on  Jh^dencjf  of  simply  Penal  Leffislatsmj 
by  Lord  Brougham;  on  **  PuniskmenU  in  Reformatory  Schools^'*  by  E.  B.  Wheat- 
le^;  a  "  Visit  to  Mettray,"  by  Frederick  Hill;  "  the  Industrial  SchooU  of  Scotland, 
and  the  working  of  Ihaiop's  Act;'  by  Alfred  Hill;  *'  on  the  Omnectum  ofJuvemU 
Qrime  and  (he  Drinking  HabiU  of  Society,''  by  B.  Grossman;  on  **  Skip  Reformat 
tory  and  (he  Liverpool  Akbar  Bilk  Reformatory;"  on  **  Providing  for  the  Imnaia 
of  Reformatories  on  their  discharge,"  by  Rev.  Sydney  Turner,  and  "  on  Previom 
Imprisonment  for  Children  sentestced  to  Reformatories,"  by  Sir  Stafford  Northcote. 

Social  EviLe;  their  Causes  and  theur  Cure.  By  Alexander  Thomson,  Esq., 
of  Banchory.    London:  James  Nisbet  &  Co.    1862.    16o.,  pp.  176. 

This  little  volume  contains  a  clear  exposition  of  the  principles  on  which  the 
Aberdeen  Reformatory  Movement  was  conducted,  and  the  details  of  the  success- 
ful management  of  the  Industrial  Feeding  Schools. 

The  Philobofht  OF  Ragged  Schools.  London:  William  Pickering.  1861. 
16o.,  pp.  128. 

Mxlioba:  or  Essays  on  the  present  state  and  prospects  of  Society.  Edited  by 
Viscount  Ingestre.    2  vols.    London:  J.  W.  Parker. 

These  volumes  embrace  forty  contributions  by  the  active  promoters  of  prevent- 
ive and  reformatory  institutions  and  agencies  in  England — such  as  Model  Lodging 
Houses;  Public  Baths;  Ragged  Schools;  Adult  Education;  Popular  Amuse- 
ments, &c. 

Juv^HiLB  Deukqusmts,  their  condition  and  treatment.  By  Mary  Carpenter. 
London:  W.  &  F.  G.  Cash.    1668.    12o„  pp.  888. 

Reformatobt  Schoolb,  for  the  children  of  the  perishing  and  dangerous 
classes,  and  for  juvenile  offenders.  By  Mary  Carpenter.  London:  C.  Gilpin. 
1861.     12o.,  pp.  868. 

These  two  volumes  contain  a  calm,  comprehensive  and  practical  discussion  and 
presentation  of  the  history,  principles  and  details  of  Reformatory  Education  and 
Institutions. 

Two  Prize  Es8ATS  on  Juvenile  Delinquency.  By  Micaiah  Hill,  Esq.  and 
C.  Comwallis.    London:  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.    1868.    12o.,  pp.  481. 

Juvenile  Defbavitt,  £100  Prize  Essay.  By  Rev.  Henzy  Worsley.  Lon- 
don: Charles  Gilpin.    1849.  12o.,  pp.  276. 

Crime  ih  Eholaitd,  its  relation,  character,  and  extent,  aa  developed  firom 
1801  to  1848.    By  Thomas  Flint    London:  Charles  Gilpin.    1861.    ISo.,  pp.  187. 

Cbaboss  to  the  G&ahd  Jury  of  the  Borough  of  Binningham.  By  M.  P. 
Hill,  Recorder.    1867. 
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PunisHMBirr  AiTD  PBsminoic    By  A.  Thomson,  of  Buxshory.    186T. 

Cbimb.    By  Frederick  Hill.    Ifnmy.    1868. 

Visrr  TO  MnrsAT.    By  T.  Paynter  and  Bey.  S.  Tomar.    1845. 

The  Fabx  Sohoot  STiraif  or  tbk  Coarunurr.    By  Joeeph  Fletcher. 

Beformatobt  S€bool0  ni  Frahob  ahd  Ekolavd.   By  P.  J.  Mnnray.  18M. 

ViBiT  to  GosmnuTTAL  Bbfobmatoribs.    By  B.  HalL    1856. 

Visit  to  Mbttrat.    By  Lord  Leigh.    1866. 

Edinburgh  Bbvibw.    Nos.  SM,  206. 

Law  Rbyiew.    Not.  I860.    Feb.  1866.    Feb.  1866. 

Quartbblt  Bbtobw.    Nos.  IM,  196. 

North  British  Bbvibw.    Nos.  48. 

Eclectic  Bbvibw.    Dec  1848. 

Report  on  Schools  in  Wobkhousbs  and  Pbesobs,  in  Irdand,  1868.  By 
J.  W.  Kavanagh. 

Papers,   Pamphlets,  and  Spbbches  on  Reformstories  and  Juvenile  Crimt. 

Edited  by  J.  Symons,    1855. 

Crime  and  Criminal  Oppbnders.    By  S.  Richardson.    Jarold. 

Prison  Disciplinb.    By  John  Field. 

Criminal  Legislation.    By  George  Combe. 

Annual  Reports  of  the 

**       Preston  Housb  of  Rbpuge.    By  Rst.  John  Clay. 

**  Durham  Rbpuge  of  Discharged  Prisoneit. 

**  Irish  Rbpuge  of  Discharged  Prisoners. 

**  Red  Lodge  Repobmitort,  for  Girls,  at  Bristol 

**  KiNOSwoRD  Repobmatort,  for  Boys. 

**  Hardwick  Repobhatobt^  near  Cheltenham. 

**  Red  Hill  Fabm  School. 

**  Edinbubgh  Industbial  Schools. 

**  Abebdeen  Feeding  Schools 

*'  Akbab  Ship  Rbpobhatobt,  Liverpool 

**  FiNCHLET  InDUSTBUL  SCHOOLS. 

A  Plea  por  Ragged  Schools  ;  First,  Second,  and  Supplementary.  By  R#p 
Thomas  Guthrie.    Edbburgh. 

Raoobd  Schools  ;  their  Rise,  Progress  and  Resnlts.  By  John  Maegrsgor.  8. 
Lowe  &  Sod. 

A  Prize  Essay  on  Ragged  Schools  and  similar  Institutions.  By  6.  L  Han. 
255  pages.     1855. 

The  Rookeries  op  London,  Past,  Present  and  Future.  By  Thomas  Beames. 
Bosworth.    1850. 

Public  Baths  and  Wasb-Housbs.    Rivington.    1850. 

A  Plea  poe  Industbial  Schools  and  Improred  Dwellings  for  the  Poor,  at 
the  best  means  for  decressing  Juvenile  Crime.    London :  Masters.    149  pages. 

School  Economy  :  or,  Mentsl  and  Industrial  Training.  By  Jellinger  Simons 
J.  W.  Parker.     188  pages. 

[Most  of  the  above,  wiih  other  valuable  documents,  will  be  fbnnd  entire  in  tiie 
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Nerva.  charities  of.  564. 
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plan  of,  220.  222. 
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nstruction  in,  358. 
Dr.  Peet's  management  of,  S'JS. 
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